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PEBFAOE. 


This  volume  oontaix^s  reports  of  trials  and  cases  of  const!-, 
tutional  interest  between  the  years  1842  and  1848. 

Tbe  materials  made  use  of  are  stated  at  the  end  of  each 
report.  As  observed  in  the  earlier  volumes,  the  Committee  are 
in  no  way  responsible  for  the  statements  contained  in  any  of 
the  cases ;  and  they  were  not,  in  their  choice  of  the  trials  to 
be  printed  in  full,  guided  by  any  opinion  which  they  might 
entertain  as  to  the  conclusions  aiiived  at  by  either  judge  or 
jury  on  any  occasion. 

Since  the  appearance  of  the  last  volume  two  members  of  the 
C!ommittee  have  died,  Lord  Bowen,  who  was  also  a  member 
of  the  Executive  Sub-Committee,  and  Lord  Coleridge,  L.C.J. 
Lord  Wdby,  Q.C.B.^  has  since  joined  the  Sub-Committee,  and 
Sir  Francis  Mowatt,  E.C.B.,  has  been  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Committee. 

Niwember  1894. 
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Jewison  against  Dyson,  1842. 
JEWISON  agaimt  DYSON. 
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PHOCEEDINGS  IK  THE  CoUfiT  OF  EXCHEQUER  BEFORE  LORD  ABINGER,  C.B., 

Parke,  B.,(a)  Alderson,  B.,  and  Gurney,  B.,  on  motion  for  a  new 
TRIAL,  January  27-29, 1842.    (Reported  in  9  M.  &  W.  540.) 

Action  by  the  coroner  of  the  honour  of  Pontefract  in  the  Dachy  of  Lfincaster,  claiming  under 
the  chirter  of  98  Edw.  8.,  against  a  coroner  of  the  county  of  York,  for  exercising  the  office  of 
eoffoner  within  the  honour,  and  taking  the  profits  and  emoluments  thereof. 
Held  by  the  Court  of  Exchequer — 

Crown,  Grant — Appointment  of  Coroner  in  a  franchiseih)  — Office  of  Coroner — Gartiett  v. 
Ferrand.(c) 
That  the  charter  of  28  Edw.  3.,  granting  to  the  EaA  of  Lancaster  attachiamenta  torn  de  placitis 
corontB  quam  de  aliis  qaibuscunque  in  omnibus  terris  et  feodis  suis;  ita  qvod  nnllu8 
vicecoroei  vel  alius  hallivua  aeu  minister  nosier  yel  hseredum  nostrorum  terras  seu  feoda 
ilia  ingrediatur — ad  attachiamenta  de  placitis  corons  yel  aliis  prsdictis,  nisi  in  defectu, 
&c.,  passed  the  exclusive  right  to  appoint  coroners  in  the  Duchy. 
The  Crown  cannot  delegate  the  power  to  appoint  a  judge,  but  may  delegate  the  power  to 
appoint  a  coroner,  or,  at  least,  a  person  to  discharge  the  non-judicial  functions  of  a  coroner, 
such  as  taking  inquisitions,  &c. 
Quare  whether  the  Coroner*s  Court  is  a  Court  of  record  ?     Gamett  ▼.  Ferrand  commented  on. 


(a)  Afterwards  Lord  Wensleydale. 

lb)  See  the  Coroners  Act,  1887,  50  &  51  Vict  c.  71.  s. 

(c)  6  B.  &  C.  611 ;  9  Dowl.  &  By.  657. 


30. 


This  was  an  action  by  —  Jetoison,  who 
bad  been  appointed  coroner  of  the  honour 
of  Pontefract,  in  the  Dnchv  of  Lancaster, 
by  letters  patent  under  the  seal  of  the 
Dachy  against  —  Dyson,  one  of  the  coroners 
for  the  county  of  York,  who  had  held  an 
inquisition  in  the  honour,  and  received 
the  cnstomary  fees. 

The  first  count  of  the  declaration  stated 
that  the  honour  of  Pontefract,  in  the 
county  of  York,  was  an  ancient  liberty 
and  franchise  of  the  Queen  in  right  of  her 
Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  that  the  Queen, 
in  right  of  her  Duchy,  had  the  exclusive 
right  of  appointing  a  coroner  within  the 
said  Duchy,  and  that  the  plaintiff  had 
been  so  appointed,  and  had  the  exclusive 
right  to  hold  inquests  within  the  honour, 
but  that  the  defendant,  contriving  and 
intending  to  injure  the  plaintiff,  &o.,  and 
without  any  lawful  authority,  performed 
and  exercised  the  office  and  duty  of  cor- 
oner within  the  honour,  and  received  and 
took  to  his  own  use  divers  fees,  &c.,  and 
wrongfully  and  illegally  defrauded  the 
plaintiff  thereof,  and  prevented  him  from 
receiving  the  same  and  from  exercising 
his  office  with  the  said  liberty  and  fran- 
chise, and  intruded  upon,  and  disturbed 
him  in  the  exercise  and  enjoyment  thereof. 

The  defendant  in  his  first  and  second 
pleas  trayersed  the  grant  to  the  plaintiff, 
and  the  right  of  the  Crown  to  grant  the 
exclusive  right  to  execute  the  office  of 
coroner  within  the  franchise;  and  further 
pleaded  that  the  defendant,  as  one  of  the 
coroners  for  the  county  of  York,  was  en- 
titled to  execute  the  office  within  the 
f^ranchise*  and  that  the  defendant,  as  one 
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of  the  coroners,  &c.,  had  a  lawful  and 
concurrent  right  with  the  plaintiff  to 
execute  the  office,  &o. 

The  case  was  tried  before  Lord  De/i- 
man,  L.O.  J.,  at  York,  when  a  yerdict  was 
giyen  for  the  plaintiff. 

In  Michaelmas  term,  1841,  Wortley(a) 
obtained  a  rule  nisi  for  a  new  trial,  on 
the  ground  that  the  judge  at  the  trial  had 
misdirected  the  jury  as  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  charter  of  Edw.  III.,  on  which 
the  right  of  the  Queen,  as  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster, to  appoint  coroners  was  based. 

Grea8well{b)y  T,F.  Ellis  (Attorney- General 
for  the  Duchy),  Martinifi)  and  Robinson 
showed  cause. 

The  words  of  the  charter  of  Septem- 
ber 25,  1349,  granted  by  Edward  III.  to 
Henry  of  Lancaster  on  the  surrender  of  a 
charter  granted  to  his  father  in  16  Edw»  3, 
are: 

*'  Quod  idem  comes  et  hferedes  sui  praodicti  in 
perpetuum  habeant  retorna  omnium  brevium 
nostrorum  et  hseredum  nostrorum  et  attachia- 
menta  tarn  de  placitis  corona  quam  de  aliis 
qaibuscunque,  in  onmibus  terris  et  feodis  saifl ; 
ita  quod  nollus  vicecomes  vel  alius  ballivus  seu 
minister  noster,  vel  beredum  nostrorum  terras 
sui  feoda  ilia  ingrediatur,  ad  executiones  eorun- 
dem  brevium  et  summonitionum,  seu  ad  at- 
tachiamenta de  placitis  coronse  vel  aliis  prtcdictis, 
aut  aliquod  officium  ibidem  faciendum,  nisi  in 
defectu  ipsias  comitis  Lancastrian  et  hseredum 
suorum  prsedictorum  et  ballivorum  et  mioistro- 
rum  suorum." 

(a)  Afterwards  Recorder  of  London  and 
Solicitor-General 

(6)  Afterwards  a  Justice  of  C.P. 

(c)  Afterwards  a  Baron  of  the  Exchequer. 
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These  words  grant  the  exclusive  right  to 
appoint  coroners  within  the  Dachy. 

Lord  Abinobr,  C.B.,  stated  that  the 
Court  were  satisfied  that,  if  the  words 
gave  the  right,  they  gave  the  exclosiTe 
right. 

Cresswdl:  The  words  ^'haUivua  $eu 
minister  nosier  '*  include  the  coroner.  In 
Magna  Charta,  c.  17.,  the  coroner  is  enum- 
erated with  the  other  hailiffs. 

"NuUus  Yiceoomes,  const&bularins,  corona- 
tores,  vol  alii  ballivi  nostri  teneant  pkcita 
coronse  Dostrs.*' 

Here  the  charter  grants  the  power  to  make 
aU<i6hiafnenta  de  placitis  earonoe,  the  ex- 
press duty  of  the  coroner. 

In  Placitade  Quo  Warranio,  p.  23  (temp. 
Eduf,  3),  the  Abhot  and  Oonyent  of  St. 
Albans,  when  summoned  to  answer  by 
what  warrant  they  claimed  to  make  a 
coroner  in  their  lil)erty,  pleaded  a  charter 
of  Edward  I.  granting  them  the  right  to 
choose 

'*  coroners  in  their  liberty  of  St.  Albans  to  make 
'  attachiamenta  placitorum  coronie '  arising  in  all 
places  within  the  same  liberty." 

And  at  p.  121,  the  Prior  of  St.  Mary's, 
Carlisle,  claimed  that  no  sheriff,  constable 
or  other  bailiff  should  have  entry  on  their 
lands  for  other  purposes, 

"  except  the  '  attachiamenta  de  placitis  coronie,' 
which  when  the  coroners  should  come  to  make, 
they  should  so  make  them  that  the  franchise  of 
the  aforesaid  bishops  or  his  successors  should 
be  in  nought  impaired." 

Similar  instances  occur  at  pp.  176,  801. 
And  in  the  concluding  clause  of  the  charter 
in  question,  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  is 
granted  power  to  levy  fines,  &c., 

"sine  occasione  vel  impedimento  nostri  vel 
hieredum  nostrorum,  justitiariorum,  escaetorum, 
vicecomitum,  coronatorum,  vel  aliorum  balli- 
vorum  seu  ministrorum  nostrorum  quorum- 
cumque." 

The  Statute  of  Westminster  Isb,  3  Edw,  1. 
c.  10.,  provides  that  coroners,  chosen  as 
therein  directed, 

"  lawfully  shall  attach  and  present  pleas  of  the 
Crown." 

The  counter  roll  thereby  directed  to  be 
kept  by  the  sheriff  is  merely  a  check  on 
the  coroner,  and  an  appeal  of  murder  has 
been  quashed  because  taken  by  the  sheriff 
instead  of  by  the  coroner.  ^ 

The  Statute  De  Officio  Coronatoris, 
4  Edw.  1.,  states  the  duties  of  the  coroner 
at  common  law,  and  they  almost  all  end  in 
attachment.  Those  found  guilty  on  an 
inquest  super  viswn  corporis  are  to  be 
taken  and  delivered  to  the  sheriff; 

"  such  as  be  founden  and  be  not  culpable  shall 
be  attached  until  the  coming  of  the  justices.** 


So  in  the  case  of  persons  drowned  or  sud- 
denly dead, 

**  if  they  were  not  shiin  then  ought  the  coroner 
to  attach  the  finders  and  all  others  in  company.*' 

So  in  cases  of  tho  suspected  finders  of 
treasure,  of  rape,  of  wounds,  of  wreck  of 
the  sea,  tho  duty  of  the  coroner  ends  in  at- 
tachment. The  like  description  is  given 
in  Bracton,  lib.  3.  c.  5,  fol.  121. 

The  charter  of  22  Eic.  2,  granting  to 
tho  Duke  of  Surrey  custody  of  parts  of 
the  Duchy  in  the  absence  of  Henry  of 
Lancaster,  and  the  grant  of  the  same 
date  to  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  which 
includes  the  honour  of  Pontefract,  in 
enumerating  the  ofiices  of  which  the  right 
of  appointment  is  given,  expressly  include 
the  coroner, 

'*  with  all  maimer  of  offices  of  stewards,  coroners, 
constables,  surveyors,  receivers,  auditors,  bailiffs, 
&c." 

This  is  a  nearly  oontemporaneouB  exposi- 
tion of  the  charter  of  Edtv.  3. 

Wortley  stated  that  supposing  the  char- 
ter to  be  capable  of  this  construction,  he 
should  contend  that  the  Crown  could  not 
canfcr  such  power  by  the  ambiguous  and 
general  words  used  therein,  but  onlv  by 
express  words.  He  also  referred  to  1  Koll. 
Abr.  491  as  showing  that  a  grant  to  hold 
cognizance  of  pleas  does  not  give  the 
grantee  a  right  to  appoint  a  judge. 

Cresswell:  Becanse  the  grant  is  a  per- 
sonal one.  But  if,  as  now  conceded,  the 
Crown  has  power  to  grant  by  expross 
words,  why  not  by  implication?  Here 
the  implication  is  a  necessary  one.  The 
grantee  is  to  exercise  the  functions,  and 
the  Crown  U  not  to  interfere  except  iu 
default  of  himself,  his  bailiffs  and  minis- 
ters,  showing  that  he  was  to  have  the 
power  of  appointing  them.  In  the  Pla- 
cita  de  Quo  Warranto,  p.  133,  the  Abbot 
of  Battle  maintained  his  right  to  appoint 
a  coroner  without  showing  any  express 
words,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
thereupon  complained  that  the  right 
would  interfere  with  his  right  of  havin^j^ 
the  returns  of  writs  and  attachments  in 
the  manor  of  Broke  in  the  same  hundred, 
throwing  light  on  the  meaning  o^attachia^ 
menta,  which  are  then  first  mentioned  in 
the  record. 

There  is  a  case  in  Co.  Ent.  544,  in  which 
Lord  PageVs  right  to  appoint  a  coroner  in 
the  manor  of  Burton  was  admitted.  Coun- 
sel also  referred  to  Placita  de  Quo  War- 
i-anto,  p.  306,  2  Inst.  496. 

The  first  case  in  which  the  expression 
"general  words  "  occurs  with  relation  to 
grants  by  the  Crown  is  in  17  Vin.  Abr. 
130  (Prerogative,  O.c),  where  it  is  said 
(citing  from  the  Year  Book,  8  Uwi.  4.,  f.  2), 
"  the  right  of  the  king  shall  not  pass  by  general 
words." 
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Bat,  looking  at  the  Tear  Book,  it  appears 
that  the  question  was,  whether  the  goods 
of  a  x^risoner  who  died  nnder  the  peine 
forte  et  dure  were  felon's  goods  within 
the  meaning  of  a  grant  from  the  Grown, 
and  not  whether  all  felon's  goods  did  not 
paaa  under  snch  words.  In  the  note  in 
the  same  page  of  Yin.  Ahr.  it  is  said : 

"  what  he  em  gnint  odIj  by  hit  prerogatiTe  ean 
never  pass  by  general  words,  and  therefore 
ehoses  in  action  will  not  pass  without  special 
wonU  :" 

but,  as  appears  bj  the  case  to  which 
reference  is  made  in  12  Bep.  2,  this 
means,  not  that  what  he  posaesses  be- 
canse  he  happens  to  bo  king  shall  not 
pass  by  general  words,  but  that  only 
that  which  in  the  month  of  a  snbiect 
wonld  have  passed  shall  be  considered  to 
pass;  that  is,  the  words  shall  not  be 
strained  beyond  their  ordinary  meaning. 
So,  where  it  is  said  that  the  grant  of 
cognisance  of  pleas  does  not  give  the 
right  to  hold  an  assize,  the  explanation  of 
that  is  also  to  be  fonnd  in  the  Year  Book, 
9  Hen.  6.,  27  b ;  not  that  it  is  too  general, 
and  therefore  the  assize,  being  one  species 
of  plea  shall  not  pass ;  bnt  that  it  is  no 
plea  at  all — assite  non  est  plctcitiim,  sed 
querela.  In  Evane  v.  A8Cough{a)  there  is 
this  dictnm  of  Jonea^  J. : — 

"  If  tlie  king  grant  an  ecclesiam,  the  advow- 
Bon  pasties ;  for  the  intent,  and  not  ihe  precise 
wordB,  are  to  be  observed  in  the  grants  of  the 
CrowD"(&). 

An  aathority  may  be  referred  to  on  the 
other  side  in  17  Yin.  Abr.  142. 

**  If  the  king  grants  to  another  to  hold  pleas 
before  Ins  bulins,  stewards,  or  jostioes,  if  he 
had  no  such  offleers  before  the  grant,  he  cannot 
make  them  by  it." 

That  also  is  an  extract  from  the  Year 
Book,  7  Hen.  4.,  f.  5  b :  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  JBrooke,  in  his  Abridgment  (Patents, 
pi.  9),  pnts  precisely  the  opposite  inter- 
pretation on  the  same  passAge:  bnt 
assuming  the  construction  in  vin.  Abr. 
to  be  the  right  one,  the  meaning  is,  that 
if  the  grantee  haa  no  snch  officers,  it  is  a 
grant  do  non  existentibas,  and  therefore 
void ;  and  he  cannot  claim  by  implication 
the  right  of  making  snch  officers. 

Lord  Abikoeb,  G.B.  :  There  is  another 
principle  applicable  to  that  case ;  that  the 
grant  to  a  well-known  existing  officer  of  a 
judicial  power  is  good;  bnt  the  Crown 
cannot  grant  the  power  of  delegating  it 
to  a  thii-d  person. 

(a)  Latch,  848. 

(6)  See  ah>o  Whistler's  case,  10  Hep.  65, 
where  it  wa8  held  that  the  advowson  of  a  manor 
passed  by  general  words.  Note  in  9  M.  &  W. 
S68. 


OressweU:  Accordingly,  in  the  same 
note,  citing  from  the  2  Hen.  7.,  fol.  13,  it 
is  laid  down  : — 

<'If  the  king  grants  conusance  of  pleas  to 
one  N.,  aod  does  not  say  before  whom  it  shall 
be  held,  the  tfliuit  is  void ;  for  the  grantee  can- 
not make  a  ]ud4(e ;  but  if  he  had  court  before, 
then  the  grant  is  good." 

This  passage  occurs  in  the  Year  Book 
only  incidentally,  in  illustration  of  the 
question,  whether  the  king  could  by 
implication  grant  the  power  to  make  a 
oorporation,  by  granting  that  which  could 
be  done  only  by  a  oorporation.  However, 
in  the  Lib.  Ass.,  37  Edw.  3..  fol.  217, 
there  is  a  case  where  the  bailiff  of  the 
town  of  Beverley  claimed  to  have  oog- 
nizauoe  of  all  manner  of  pleas,  under  a 
charter  whereby  the  king  granted  to  the 
provost  of  the  town  curiam  eua/tn,  and 
the  franchise  was  allowed;  and  it  was 
held  that  the  Court  might  be  held  b^  the 
provost's  steward  or  bailiffs.  Agam  in 
17  Vin.  Abr.  89,  is  this  passage  :— 

"The  king  cannot  dispose  of  his  crown  by 
testament,  though  it  be  under  the  great  seal ; 
nor  of  the  ports  of  the  kingdom,  nor  of  the 
jewels  of  the  crown,  nor  of  power  to  pardon 
treason  or  felony  within  this  kingdom,  nor  of 
power  to  make  judges,  justices  of  the  peace,  or 
sheriffs,  nor  of  such  which  concern  Government 
in  a  high  degree ;  of  these  the  king  can  neither 
make  a  grant  nor  a  testament.  He  may  grant  the 
lands  which  he  has  in  jure  coronsB  by  his  letters 
patent,  or  by  his  will  auder  the  great  teal." 

To  which  there  is  a  note,  which  is  cited 
from  the  Y.  B.,  1  flew.  7.,  fol.  16:— 

"  The  king  cannot  grant  a  power  to  any  to 
make  justices  of  oyer  and  terminer,  but  he  ought 
to  constitute  such  justices  himself ;  for  it  is  a 
high  prerogative." 

Bat  the  caso  itself  does  not  go  so  far ; 
it  is  as  follows : — 

*<  Grant  of  the  king  made  to  the  Abbot  of 
St.  Albans,  to  make  justices  is  not  good,  for  it 
is  a  thing  annexed  to  the  crown,  and  cannot  be 
severed,  as  grant  to  make  deniseus  or  to  pardon 
felons  is  not  good  ;  contrary  of  steward  m  leet, 
or  justice  where  conusance  of  plea  is,  for  those 
are  the  stewards  or  justices  of  the  kin^ ;  bnt  the 
grant  above  to  the  abbot  to  make  justiciaries 
sooe  is  not  good,  and  such  cannot  allow  clergy 
to  a  felon,  &c." 

It  wonld  seem,  therefore,  that  the 
difficulty  was  rather  in  the  language  of 
the  charter,  in  giving  the  grantee  power 
to  make  ^ts  oton  jxtstices  and  not  the  hing^e. 
\  But  nono  of  these  authorities  are  appli- 
oable  to  the  quasi  judicial  office  of  a 
coroner,  but  only  to  judges  in  the  higher 
and  proper  sense  of  the  word.  In  Com. 
Dig.,  Courts  (P.  2),  it  is  said:— 

**  So  the  king  may  grant  conusance  of  pleas, 
by  whidi  the  grantee  ^hall  have  conusance 
of  all]  pleas  commenced  in  other  courts  oat  of 
such  precinct,  &c.*' 

A  2 
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Then  follows  an  extract  from  1  Boll. 
Abr.,  491  :— 

''  So  an  ancient  grant  de  cariA  regaU,  or  omni 
regii  potestate,  it  anflloient,  if  conoaanoe  upon  it 
hu  been  allowed. 

*'  So  aach  ancient  grant  is  anilcient,  thonah 
no  jadge  be  named,  where  the  bailiif  of  the 
grantee  has  always  used  conusance." 

In  Com.  Dig..  Franchise  (A.  1.),  the 
author  adopts  the  rale  laid  down  by 
Lord  Coke  in  the  2  Inst.,  282,  as  a  true 
rale  for  the  oonstruction  of  franchises : 

"  Where  any  claimed  before  the  justices  in 
eyre  any  franchises  by  an  ancient  charter,  though 
it  had  express  words  for  the  franchises  claimed ; 
or  if  the  words  were  general  and  a  continual 
possession  pleaded  of  the  franchises  claimed ;  or 
if  the  claim  was  by  old  and  obscure  words,  the 
party  in  pleading  expounding  them  to  the  Court, 
and  ayerrin?  continual  possession  according  to 
that  exposition ;  the  entry  was  ever, '  inquiratur 
super  pouesgionem  et  umtn,*  which  I  have  ob- 
served in  divers  records  of  those  eyres,  agreeable 
to   that    old    rule,  *optimMS    interpret    rerum 

U8U8,* 

And  again,  in  Com.  Dig.  Grant  (Gh.), 
where  the  whole  law  on  the  subject  of  the 
constraction  of  grants  by  the  Crown  is 
collected,  under  the  article  (G.  5) — 
("  Grant  by  the  Crown  in  respect  of 
cei-tainty,")  the  rule  laid  down,  taken  from 
the  9  Bep.  47a,  is— 

''  So  a  grant  of  the  king,  which  has  sufficient 
certainty  for  showing  fuUy  that  the  king  was 
not  deceived,  will  be  good." 

And  every  instance  there  given  of  un- 
certainty sufficient  to  avoid  such  a  grant, 
has  rererence  to  matters  which  belong  to 
the  king  by  right  of  his  prerogative,  which 
cannot  pass  bv  mere  general  words;  as 
for  instance,  tne  grant  of  a  manor,  which 
had  come  by  forfeiture  or  otherwise  into 
the  hands  of  the  Crown,  wi^  all  liberties, 
privileges,  &c.,  would  not  nass  therewith 
felon's  goods,  although  tney  had  for* 
merly  been  granted  and  held  with  the 
manor.  Now  the  right  of  appointing  a 
coroner  is  not  a  matter  which  the  Crown 
has  in  right  of  its  prerogative ;  in  the 
absence  of  any  grant  tram  the  Crown,  it 
would  have  remained  in  the  freeholders  of 
the  county,  according  to  3  Edw.  1.  c.  10. 
By  the  grant  of  a  manor,  with  general 
words,  an  advowson  has  been  held  to  pass ; 
WhisUer'B  oa8e(a) :  So,  by  the  grant  of  a 
hundred.  Lord  Hale  in  Aikyne  v.  Olare 
aajnQ))  that  there  passed — 

"  Not  only  a  liberty  which  had  a  court,  and 
also  commonly  a  leet,  which  is  called  the  leet  of 
the  hundred,  but  there  was  also  an  implied 
power  of  making  a  bailiff.^' 

So,  by  the  grant  of  a  forest,  cam  omni- 

(a)  10  Rep.  65. 
(6)  1  Ventr.  408. 


bus  incidentibas,  appendiciis,  et  perti- 
nentiis,  it  was  held  that  the  gxantee 
should  have  conrts  of  attachment  and 
noanimote,  though  not  a  justice-seat ; 

**  because  that  was  necessary  to  give  any  validity 

to  the  forest  as  a  forest ;  *' 

Mantoood^s  Forest  Laws,  36.    So  also  here, 

if  the  coroner  be  the  proper  officer  to  make 

attachments  of  pleas  or  the  Crown,  the 

right  of  appointing  that  officer  as  clearly 

passed. 

Here  the  charter  of  1  Hen.  4.  being  a 
statutory  charter,  confirmed  by  the  par- 
liamentary charter  of  1  Edu>.  4.  and 
1  Hen.  7.,  no  question  can  be  raised  as  to 
the  power  of  the  Crown,  but  only  as  to 
the  effect  of  the  words. 

Wortiey,  W.  H  WaU(m,(a)  and  Hardy, (h) 
in  support  of  the  rule.  The  question  is, 
not  \T  nether  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  had  the 
right  of  appointing  officers  to  attach  pleas 
of  the  Crown,  but  whether  he  had  the  right 
of  appointing  coroners,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  county  coroners  who  were  to  be  elected 
bv  3  Edw.  1.  c.  10.  There  is  no  non  obstante 
clause  in  the  Charter,  as  there  would  have 
been  if  the  Crown  had  intended  to  set 
aside  the  statate.  There  are  several  cir- 
cumstances in  which  a  grant  of  this  kind 
may  be  void,  if  it  professes  to  grant  a  pai-t 
of  the  King's  prerogative — if  it  be  un- 
certain, for  dohis  lalei  in  generalibtia,  and  if 
it  be  made  under  a  mistake.  The  words 
attachiamenta  de  placitU  coronce  do  not 
carry  the  riffht  to  appoint  a  coroner.  They 
are  less  wide  than  attachiamenta  placu 
Uyrwn  earonce.  They  do  not  convey  the 
right  to  appoint  a  coroner  any  more  than 
the  words  retoma  breviwn  oonvey  the 
ri^ht  to  appoint  a  sheriff.  The  non-mtro- 
mittant  clause  does  not  expressly  exclude 
the  county  coroner ;  it  only  exoludes  King's 
officers  who  should  interfere  with  any- 
thing already  granted  by  the  Charter; 
otherwise  it  would  oxclude  all  coroners, 
including  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Queen's  Bench. 

In  8taunford^8  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  48, 
it  is  said — 

"Coroner  est  nn  ancient  officer  deins  cest 
realm,  ordains  d'estre  un  principal  conservator 
ou  gardein  de  la  peas,  a  porter  record  des  pleas 
del  corona,  et  de  son  view,  et  de  abjuratione,  et 
de  utlagariis,  &c. ;  sel  definition  est  done  per 
Britton." 

FUzherbert  gLyes  a  definition  to  the  same 
effect(c) ;  and,  in  the  2nd  Inst.,  31, 
Lord  CoTce  gives  also  another  from  the 
Mirror : — 

"  His  name  is  derived  a  '  coronil,'  so  called  be- 
cause he  is  an  officer  of  the  Crown,  and  hath 
conusance    of    some    pleas    which   are    called 


(a)  Afterwards  a  Baron  of  the  Exchequer. 
(6)  Afterwards  Lord  Cranbrook. 
(c)  Fits.  N.  B.  168. 
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'plaeita  coion«.'  For  his  antiqaitj,  see  the 
Mirror^  who  (treating  of  articles  established  by 
the  ancieDt  kings,  Alfred,  &c.)  saith,  'Auxi 
ordains  fuer  coronoors  in  chescun  countj,  et 
vuiconntBy  a  garder  le  peace  quant  les  cjuntis 
M>7  demiaterent  del  gard,  et  bayliffes  in  lieu  de 
centeners ' :  that  is,  coroners  in  every  county,  and 
iherilb,  were  ordained  to  keep  the  peace  when 
the  earls  disminsed  themselTCs  of  tlie  custody  of 
the  counties,  and  bailiffs  in  place  of  hundredors. 
For  his  dignity  and  authority,  Britton  saith,  in 
the  person  of  the  king, '  Pur  ceo  qua  nous  Yolons 
que  coroners  sont  in  chescun  county  principals 
gardeins  de  nostre  peas,  a  porter  record  de  pleas 
de  nostre  corone,  et  de  lour  views  et  abjurations, 
et  de  ntlagariis,  volons  que  ilz  sont  eslieus 
solonqne  ceo  que  est  coutein  in  nous  statntes  de 
lour  election/'* 

It  appears,  therefore,  thatfi^om  time  im- 
memorial thej  were  high  and  elective 
officer8.(a)    3  Edw.  1.  c.  10.  provides  that 

**  throughout  all  shires  sufficient  men  shall  be 
chosen  to  be  coroners,  the  most  wise  and  dis- 
creet knights,  which  know  well  and  may  bcRt 
attend  upon  such  offices,  and  which  lawfully 
shsli  attach  and  present  pleas  of  the  crown." 

Bat  this  statute  shows  that  the  making  of 
attachments  is  not  the  duty  of  coroners 
only,  for  it  provides 

"  that  sheriffs  shall  have  counter-rolls  with  the 
coroner,  as  well  of  appeals  as  of  inquests,  of 
attachments,  or  of  other  things  which  to  that 
office  belong." 

The  statnte  of  28  Edie.  8.  c.  6.  also  pro- 
vides that  coroners  shall  be  elected. 

Lord  Abin6K£,G.B.  :  The  statute  ZEdw,  1. 
0.  10.  is  not  to  affect  local  franchises. 

Wortley :  But  this  was  aft<;r  the  passing 
of  3  Edw.  1.,  and  there  is  no  non-obstante 
clause. 

It  appears  to  be  clear,  on  all  the  old 
authorities,  that  the  coroner  was  not  the 
only  officer  who  made  attachments  of 
what  are  termed  "pleas  of  the  Crown." 
The  Statute  of  Westminster,  3  Edw,  1. 
c.  9.,  says : 
"  For  as  mnch  as  the  peace  of  this  realm  hath 


(a)  The  first  mention  of  coroners  is  in  the 
Articles  of  the  Eyre  of  1194,  "  Pneterea  in 
qaolibet  comitatu  ehgantnr  tres  milites  et  unus 
clericus  cnstodes  placitorum  corona.**  Stubbs, 
Select  Charters,  291.  In  the  English  Histori- 
cal Meview,  October  1893,  p.  759,  Professor 
Maithmd  writes:  ''From  1194  onwards  we 
have  in  the  coroner  an  officer  who,  while  he  is 
boond  *  cnstodire  placita  oorons,'  is  not  entitled, 
or,  at  all  events,  not  empowered  by  the  terms  of 
his  appointment,  *tenere'  (or  'placitare') 
'  placita  ooronsB.'  Is  not  this  the  very  essence 
of  the  matter,  that  in  coroners  we  have  persons 
whose  duty  it  is  to  'keep'  pleas  which  other 
persons  are  to  'hold.'  To  safeguard  the  in- 
terests of  the  Crown  until  they  can  be  brought 
before  some  *  other  officers,'  this  is  their  special 
business ;  but  they  are  not  to  preside  in  Court 
vhen  those  interests  are  in  debate.*' 


been  evil  observed  heretofbro,  for  lack  of  quick 
and  fresh  suit  making  after  felons  in  due  man- 
ner, and  mainly  because  of  franchises  where 
felons  are  received,  it  is  provided  that  all  gene- 
rally be  ready  and  apparelled  at  the  command- 
ment and  summons  of  sheriffs,  and  at  the  cry  of 
the  connty,  to  sue  and  arrest  felons,  when  any 
need  is  :  And  if  the  sheriffB,  coroners,  or  other 
baUiffe,  within  franchise,  or  without,  for  reward, 
or  for  prayer,  or  for  fear,  or  for  any  manner  of 
affinity,  conceal,  consent,  or  procure  to  conceal, 
the  felonies  done  in  their  bailiwicks,  or  other- 
wise will  not  attach  nor  arrest  such  felons  there 
as  they  may,  or  otherwise  neglect  to  do  their 
office  in  any  manner  in  fbvour  of  such  misdoers, 
and  be  attainted  thereof,  they  shall  have  one 
year's  imprisonment,"  &c.,  &o. 

Then,  when  c.  10.  of  the  some  statute, 
speaking  of  the  duties  of  the  office  of 
coroner,  refers  to  appeals,  inquests,  at- 
tachments, and  presentments,  it  would 
seem  that  the  word  "attachment'*  there 
means  no  more  than  an  arrest  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  before-mentioned  proceedings. 
That  construction  is  confirmed  bv  the 
provisions  of  the  same  Statute  of  West- 
minster 1,  c.  15.  The  words  of  this  charter 
would,  therefore,  be  fully  satisfied  by  hold- 
ing that  the  attachiamerUa  therein  men- 
tioned mean  criminal  arrests,  founded  on 
previous  proceeding  taken  before  the 
sheriff  or  other  similar  officer.  That  the 
sheriff  had  the  power  of  taking  inquisi- 
tions, and  of  arresting  and  imprisoning 
persons  found  culpable  thereon,  clearly 
appears  also  from  the  Statute  of  West- 
minster 2,  13  Edw.  1.  c.  13.  So  also, 
from  the  statute  1  Edw,  3.  c.  17.  and 
25  Edw.  3.  c.  14.,  it  is  plain  that  attach- 
ments were  made,  and  what  are  technically 
termed  pleas  of  the  Crown  were  held,  by 
the  one  as  well  as  the  other  officer.  And 
the  saving  clause  of  the  statute  28  Edw.  3. 
c.  6.,  which  reserves 

"to  the  king  and  other  lords  which  ought  to 
make  such  coroners,  their  seigniories  and  fran- 
chises," 

may  receive  full  effect  by  applying  it  to 
immemorial  franchises  of  that  nature  ;  and 
so,  accordingly,  it  was  claimed  in  the  case 
of  the  Lord  P(Mety  in  Coke*8  **  Entries," 
p.  544,  where  the  party  was  not  satisfied 
to  rely  only  on  the  grant  from  the  Crown 
which  gave  in  eapre8$  words  the  right  to 
appoint  a  coroner.  In  the  same  collec- 
tion, p.  530  5,  there  is  the  case  of  a  quo 
warranto  for  exercising  various  franchises, 
not  affecting  the  exercise  of  the  office  of 
coroner;  and  the  plea  claims  under  a 
grant  by  the  Cix)wn  to  Queen  Oaih^rine  of 
Arragon,  the  wife  of  Hewry  YUI.,  to  have 
for  her  life 

"the  return  of  all  writs,  as  well  of  assize,  of 

I  certificates,  and  (UtachmentSy  as   of  all   other 

briefs  and  precepts  of  the  king,  his  heirs  and 
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successor,  and  also  sommoDses,  extraeti,  and 
precepts  of  the  Excheqaer." 

Here  a  grant  of  attachments  was  not 
pretended  to  import  the  right  to  appoint  a 
coroner.  Agaiu,  at  p.  537  is  to  be  found 
a  quo  warranU*  against  the  inhabitants 
of  Denbigh,  for  having  a  court  before 
their  bailiffs,  and  there  precisely  the 
same  words  occnr  as  here : 
*'  Nee  non  attachiamenta  tarn  de  placitU  coronae 
qtiam  bliis  in  dict&  yillA : " 

yet  no  notion  was  entertained  of  claiming 
under  these  words  the  right  of  appointing 
a  coroner.  In  truth,  the  only  pleas  of  the 
Crown  which  the  coroner  was  to  attach, 
were  those  that  appeared  before  him  upon 
hie  own  view,  either  super  visum  corporis, 
or  when,  in  old  times,  ne  had  the  power 
of  taking  inquests  upon  other  felonies. 
The  other  side  have  relied  much  upon  the 
ftuthority  of  Bracton,  as  showing  tnat  the 
duties  of  the  coroner  generally  terminated 
in  an  attachment  of  the  person.  But  it  is 
remarkable  that  Bracton  nowhere  says,  in 
express  words,  that  the  coroner  is  to  attach. 
His  words  are  not  attachiai  coronaiorius, 
hxxt  attachiendus,  "let  him  be  attached." 
Indeed,  in  ancient  times,  when  the 
counties  were  first  divided  into  tithings, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  decennaries  were 
the  parties  responsible  for  the  attaching 
of  persons  suspected  of  homicide  or  other 
felonies.  In  the  preface  to  Home*s 
**  Mirror,"  the  editor,  speaking  of  the 
duties  of  the  decennary,  says : 
*'  This  decennalis  fidejussio,  or  decemvirale 
collegium,  by  our  author  is  called  the  decennary, 
w  ho  were  charged  to  bring  forth  the  person  of 
every  offender  to  answer  under  the  law  ;  where- 
of Mr.  Bracton  speaketh  in  these  words — *  De 
CO  autem  qui  fugam  fecerit  (he  speaketh  of  one 
after  a  felony  committed)  diltgenter  erit  in- 
quirendum si  fuerit  in  franciplegio  et  decennA^ 
et  tuuc  erit  deccnna  in  miscricordia,  coram 
justiciuriis,  quia  non  habent  ipsum  malefactorem 
lid  rectum.'  And,  according  to  that  law,  if  a 
felon,  after  his  flying  or  conviction,  were  pos- 
sessed of  goods,  the  town  or  decennary  might 
seize  those  goods,  in  whose  ever  possession  they 
were  found,  as  appeareth  by  3  £dw.  8.  in  Fitz- 
herbert*s  Abridgement,  title  '  CoronsB,'  366/' 

The  passage  thus  cited  from  Fitzh.  Abr.  is 
as  follows : 

**  Nota  quod  vicecomes  et  deoennarii  seiure  poe- 
sont  oatalla  iugitivonun  in  manus  domini  regis, 
et  yicecomes  catalla  ilia  liberabit  villatcB,  ad  re- 
spondendum domini  regis  in  itinere ;  et  si  vice- 
comes  neo  decennarii  seisierint,  villa  reipondebit 
regi  itinere." 

In  another  plaoe  (p.  186),  Fitzherberi,  in 
enumerating  the  duties  of  the  coroner, 
does  not  say  that  he  is  to  attach  pleas  of 
the  Crown,  but  that  he  is  to  keej^  the 
record  of  his  view,  &c., 
("  doit  port  son  record  de  son  view,"  &c.) 


So,  in  Heme's  **  Mirror,"  38,  the  anthor 
says: 

•*  To  coroners  anciently  were  enjoined  the  keep- 
ing of  the  pleas  of  the  Crown,  which  extend  now 
but  to  felonies  and  advoitores." 

The  same  view  is  borne  out  by  a  curions 
entry  in  the  Parliamentanr  Petitions,  in 
the  case  of  the  Abbot  of  JPumess  (vol.  1, 
p.  436),  f^om  which  it  appears  that  the 
sheriff  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  inquisi- 
tions super  visum  corporis.  It  is  a  peti- 
tion from  the  Abbot  of  Fumess,  complain- 
ing of  a  great  mortalitjr  in  the  district, 
and  reciting  that  divers  mquests  had  been 
held  before  the  sheriffs  and  coroners  of 
Lancashire, 

("devaont  visoonates  et  coronooit  fers  a  Lan- 
castre.") 

Again,  in  DaUon,  p.  157,  in  setting  forth 
the  duties  of  sheriffs,  it  is  said : 
**  Nota  quod  pro  transgressione  contra  coronam 
regiam  quce  taagit  vitam  et  membram,  defeodens 
sen  delinqnus  attaekiaims  erit  per  corpus,"  &e. 

In  Bracton,  p.  137,  there  is  a  writ  set  out, 
directed  to  tne  sheriff,  directing  him  that 
in  case  of  the  arrest  of  a  party  for  felony, 

"super  visum  cnstodum  placitorum  coroiUD 
noslnc,  et  super  visum  tuum  et  ballivorum 
tuorum  et  Icgalium  hominum,  apprecientur 
catalla  ipsius  capti,"  &c.,  &c. 

And  Bolton,  in  the  chapter  on  bailiffs  of 
franchises  (p.  463),  says : 
"If  any  felon  or  other  offender  against  the 
king's  peace,  &c.,  shall  be  within  any  liberty  or 
franchise,  and  the  jusdoes  of  the  peace,  &c., 
(diall  direct  their  warrant  or  process  to  the 
sheriff  for  the  apprehending  of  such  offender, 
the  sheriff  is  to  enter  such  franchise,  and  to 
execute  the  process  or  warrant,  and  not  to  write 
to  the  bailiff  of  the  franchise,  for  that  here  the 
king  is  a  party." 

These  authorities  appear  to  show,  that  the 
attachment  of  pleas  of  the  Grown,  although 
principally  it  may  have  been  in  the  coroner 
since  the  statute  of  3  Edw.  1,  which  un- 
doubtedly makes  him  the  party  to  attach 
pleas  upon  inquests  held  before  him,  yet 
at  common  law,  and  down  to  a  later 
period  than  is  now  the  subject  of  inquiry, 
was  by  no  means  exclusively  the  duty  of 
the  coroner.  If  that  be  so,  the  grant  of 
attachments  of  pleas  of  the  Grown,  with  a 
clause  excluding  sheriffs  and  bailiffs,  may 
be  fully  satisfied  by  applying  it  to  those 
attachments  which  the  sherufs  and  other 
officers  were  authorised  to  make;  the 
words  being  construed  merely  as  an  ex- 
tension of  the  previous  words  retoma 
hrevium,  Ac,  and  as  giving  the  power  to 
make  arrests  and  attachments  upon  the 

j  writs  and  summonses  before  mentioned. 

I  And — 

(  *'  If  the  king's  grant  can  enure  to  two  intents,  it 
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ehall  be  taken  to  the  intent  tbat  makes  most 
for  the  king's  benefit."  Com.  Dig.,  Grant 
(G.  \%). 

Farther,  it  is  distinctly  laid  down  that 
the  king  cannot  grant  away  that  which  is 
a  ^rt  of  his  prerogative,  and  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  judicial  officers  is  a  part  of 
his  prerogative.  Now,  a  coroner  is  un- 
doubtedly, to  this  day,  a  judicial  oflScer  in 
some  sense  of  the  word;  and  he  was 
anciently  a  judge  of  very  high  degree. 
In  BalUm't  "  Sheriff,"  443,  it  is  said ; 

"  The  coroners  are  jodces  of  the  oatlawries,  and 
are  to  sit  with  the  shenif  at  every  county  court. 
Tbej  are  to  give  judgments  upon  the  outlawries, 
and  they  are  to  give  and  pronounce  the  judg- 
nieut,  and  to  make  a  short  memorandum  thereof 
in  the  book ;  but  the  coroners  are  not  to  make 
return  of  the  outkiwry,  for  the  custody  of  the 
record  itself  does  not  appertain  to  the  coroners, 
bat  tbe  shcriif.'* 

In  Lord  Cohe*8  '*  Commentary  on  the  Sta- 
tute  of  Westminster  the  First "  (2  Inst. 
176)»  he  observes  npon  the  passage, 

"  Que  les  coroners  loialment  attachent  et  repre- 
nentent  les  pies  del  coron,"  &c., 

*'By  this  it  appepfeth  that  the  coroner  is  judge 
of  the  cause,  and  not  the  sheriff,  and  this 
agreeth  with  our  old  and  latter  books ;  only  the 
sherifls  have  counter-roUs  with  the  coroners  by 
ftwfie  of  this  aet,  and  therefore  a  certiorari  may 
be  directed  to  the  sheriff  and  coroner,  to  remove 
an  appeal  by  bill  before  the  coroner,  because  the 
sheriff  hath  a  eonnter-roU:  but  if  the  certiorari 
be  direeled  to  the  sheriff  onl}',  in  ease  of  appeal 
or  indictaent  of  death,  it  ia  not  sufficient  to  re- 
Bove  the  record,  because  be  is  not  judge  of  the 
caose,  hot  hath  only  a  counter-roll." 

The  coroner's  is  a  court  of  record,  and  he 
may  commit  for  contempt:  Oamett  v. 
Ferra9i<2.(a)  It  is  stated  to  be  so  in  the 
4  Inst.  271,  and  Com.  Dig.,  Officer  (G.  5) : 
where  also  it  is  said  that  the  coroner  has 
jurisdiction  to  take  an  appeal  of  robbery 
or  other  felony,  and  that  npon  snch  appeal 
he  alone  is  jndge,  though  by  the  Statute 
of  Westminster  the  sheriff  has  the  counter- 
rolls  of  appeals  aud  inquests  witb  the 
coroner.  (5) 

(a)  6  B.  &  C.  611  ;  »  Dowl.  &  By.  657. 

(6)  Commenting  on  Ma^na  Carta,  c.  17., 
Coke  uaya,  2  Inst.  32 :  "  And  what  authority 
had  the  coroner  (in  pleas  of  the  Crown  at  the 
^ate  of  Magna  Carta)  ?  The  same  authority  he 
now  hath,  m  case  when  any  man  come  to  violent 
or  tmtiinely  death,  •  super  visum  corporis,*  &c. 
Abjoratiotis  and  outlawries,  &c.,  appeals  of 
^««th  by  bill,  &c.  This  authority  of  the 
coroner,  vis.,  the  coroner  solely  to  take  an  in- 
^ctment  *anper  visum  corporis,'  and  to  take  an 
■ppeal,  and  to  enter  the  appeal,  and  the  count 
"nasineth  to  this  day.  But  he  can  proceed  no 
Jwtber  either  upon  the  indictment  or  appeal, 
Dttt  to  deliver  them  over  to  the  justices;  and 
tlas  is  saved  to  them  by  sUt.  Westm.  1.  c.  10." 


The  question  must  be  considered  as  if 
it  had  arisen  at  the  time  the  grant  was 
made.  The  subsequent  parliamentary 
charters  onl^  confirmed  what  was  granted 
by  the  oriamal  charter  of  Edw.  3.  No 
such  right  nas  been  claimed  in  the  Duchy 
of  Cornwall.  Counsel  also  refeixed  to 
Parmetery.  Attorney- OenerdHa)  and  Alcock 
V.  Cooke,(h) 

Lord  Abihobb,  C.B.:  In  the  case  of 
Jewison  y.  Dyson,  which  was  orgpied  at 
great  length  on  the  motion  for  a  new  trial, 
upon  the  construction  of  the  charter  which 
is  supposed  to  create  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster, we  have  considered  the  arguments 
that  haye  been  offered ;  and  although  I 
cannot  think  the  question  of  so  much  im- 
portance as  it  is  represented  by  the  counsel 
who  argued  it,  for  it  is  a  mere  question 
which  of  two  coroners  shall  have  the  foes 
for  executing  the  duties  of  coroner  in  a 
certain  district  (which  is  of  comparatively 
little  importance  to  the  public) ;  yet  we 
are  of  opinion,  considering  the  whole  of 
the  case*  that  the  charter  has  been  rightly 
construed  by  the  jndge  and  the  jury,  and 
that  we  ought  not  to  disturb  the  verdict. 

The  question  is  this,  whether  or  not  the 
words  of  the  charter  were  sufficient  to  con- 
yey  to  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  the  rig^ht  of 
appointing  a  coroner  within  the  district  of 
the  Honour  of  Pontefract.  The  words 
are  (Utachiamenta  tarn  de  placilia  coronce 
quam  de  alvie  qutbuaeuTnque  And  the 
words  are  followed  by  a  declaration  that 
none  of  the  kind's  ministers  or  bailiffs 
shall  interfere  with  the  rights  granted  to 
the  duchy.  Then,  at  tne  conclusion, 
*'Our  coroners"  are  mentioned  amongst 
others  who  shall  not  interfere. 

Mr.  Cresawell,  in  the  very  able  argument 
which  he  addressed  tons  upon  the  subject, 
adduced  sufficient  authorities  to  show 
that  the  words  attachiamenta  de  ylacitie 
coronce  and  the  words  attcichiamenta 
pladtorum  coronce  are  used  in  contem- 
poraneous charters  in  the  same  sense; 
and  I  think  they  must  have  been  so  used, 
because  the  proposition  "de,"  which  is 
Norman  French  idiom,  found  its  way 
very  early  into  our  law  Latin,  and  is 
generally  used  to  express  tbe  genitive 
case.  But  if  there  be  any  distinction,  tho 
words  attaohicunenia  de  placitis  coronce 
must  be  construed  in  a  larger  sense  than 
the  words  atta4ih%amenta  placitorum  co- 
ronce, because  the  one  would  be  con- 
fined strictly  to  what  were  pleas  of  the 
Crown,  the  other  would  apply  to  all 
matters  of  and  reiUftina  to  pleas  of  the 
Crown ;  tnerefore,  if  there  oe  any  dis- 
tinction  in  the  words  those  used  m  the 
charter  are  the  larger.     iTut  I  think  it 

(a)   lOPrice,  378,  412. 
(6)  2  St.  Tr.  N.a  327. 
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was  clearlj  proved  by  the  anthoritics 
bddaced  by  Mr.  CressweU,  to  whioh  1  need 
not  refer  more  particularly,  that  these 
words  were  sufficient  to  convey,  and  have 
been  rightly  construed  to  convey,  a  right 
to  appoint  a  coroner,  or  rather  the  right  to 
perrorm  the  duties  of  a  coroner.  The 
arguments  adduced  by  Mr.  Cresftwell  satis- 
fied my  mind,  and  I  believe  those  of  my 
learned  brothers,  that  the  words  of  the 
charter  are  sufficient  to  convey  the 
right  to  appoint  a  coroner. 

It  was  then  said  that  the  king  could 
not  by  those  general  words  gprant  power 
to  appoint  a  coroner;  and  in  order  to 
establish  that,  it  was  contended  that  the 
coroner  was  a  judicial  officer,  and  that 
the  Crown  could  not  delegate  the  right 
to  appoint  a  judicial  officer.  But  I  am 
surprised  that  it  was  not  seen  at  an 
earlier  period  of  the  discussion  that 
those  two  arguments  were  inconsistent 
with  each  other;  because,  if  the  king 
could  not  delegate  the  power  to  ap- 
point a  coroner  at  all,  because  he  was 
a  judicial  officer,  he  could  not  do  it  by 
the  most  express  words.  That  argument, 
therefore,  is  of  no  weight,  and  the  question 
still  turns  upon  the  point,  whether  these 
words  are  sufficient  to  give  the  right  to 
appoint  a  coroner.  If  the  king  could  not 
give  the  right  by  express  woi^s,  what  is 
the  use  of  the  other  argument  P  It  is  said 
that  the  coroner  is  a  judicial  officer ;  but 
that  argument  consists  in  attributing  two 
uses  to  the  word  "judicial";  using  the 
popular  sense  of  tho  word  in  order  to 
cover  an  argument  that  is  derived  from 
the  use  of  the  word  in  a  strictly  legal 
sense.  Many  officers  may  be  called  judi- 
cial, to  a  certain  extent,  who  are  not 
judicial  within  the  genei-al  meaning  of 
the  law,  which  says  that  tho  Crown 
cannot  delegate  to  another  person  its 
right  to  appoint  judicial  officers.  Is  it  to 
be  said  that  the  officers  of  this  Court  are 
judicial  officers?  and  yet  they  do  much 
more  in  the  character  of  judicial  function- 
aries than  coroners  do.  There  are  many 
other  officers  who,  to  a  certain  extent,  in 
the  popular  sense  of  the  word,  are  called 
*'  juaicial,"  and  yet  are  not  judicial  officers 
to  determine  cases  inter  partes ;  for  it  is  to 
that  that  the  power  of  the  Crown  is  limited, 
that  it  must  not  delegate  the  right  of  ap- 
pointing to  the  administration  of  justice, 
to  be  performed  by  the  delegate,  and 
divest  itself  of  the  power  of  administering 
justice  to  all  its  subjects. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  coroner's  is  a 
court  of  record.  I  am  vejy  unwilling  to 
cuter  into  that  discussion;  but  I  must 
own,  if  it  were  res  Integra,  I  think  it 
would  be  wise  to  consider  whether  that 
extra-judicial  opiiiiou,  delivered  by  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Queen's  Bench 


'  in  the  case  that  has  been  oited,(a)  is  a 
sufficient  authority  for  saying  that  the 
,  coroner's  court  is  a  court  of  record.  It 
I  would  be  quite  sufficient,  in  order  to 
.  decide  that  case,  to  say  that  every  person 
'  who  administers  a  public  duty  haj  a  right 
I  to  preserve  order  in  the  place  where  it  is 
administered,  and  to  turn  out  any  person 
who  is  found  there  for  improper  purposes. 
If  the  coroner's  is  a  court  of  record, 
because  he  makes  a  record  to  deliver  to 
the  judges  of  assise  (or  the  justices  in 
eyre,  as  was  the  ancient  practice),  why 
is  not  the  sheriff's  court  a  court  of 
record  P  because  he  makes  the  plaint  into 
a  record,  and  transmits  it  to  the  superior 
court.  It  is  not  a  court  of  record  merely 
because  the  instrument  upon  which  he 
takes  the  inquisition  is  to  oe  reduced  to 
parchment  and  made  the  record  of  another 
court.  If,  however,  there  be  any  ancient 
practice  to  show  that  there  are  any  func- 
tions (whioh  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
there  are  not)  which  the  coroner  is  en- 
titled to  perform,  of  a  judicial  nature, 
as  well  as  others  which  are  not  judicial,  I 
see  no  reason  to  think  that  at  least  the 
Crown  may  not  delegate  the  right  to 
appoint  an  officer,  whether  he  is  called  a 
coroner  or  otherwise,  who  may  do  those 
duties  which  are  not  of  a  judicial  nature. 
Now,  I  cannot  think  that  an  inquisition 
upon  a  body,  and  assisting  a  jury  in 
taking  that  inquisition,  is  in  its  nature 
a  judicial  duty;  and  the  words  attackio' 
menta  de  placitis  coronas  appear  em* 
phatically  to  refer  to  the  province  of  the 
coroner's  jur^;  because  it  is  when  an 
investigation  is  made  by  a  jury,  whioh  he 
is  to  assemble,  and  to  which  he  is  to  afford 
all  the  assistance  he  can,  that,  if  they  find 
a  verdict  for  murder  or  manslaughter,  he  is 
to  issue  his  warrant,  which  is  the  "  attach- 
ment. "  I  think  that  i  s  tho  t^ir  meaning  of 
the  words  of  the  statute  as  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  coroners.  If,  then,  the  words 
here  are  sufficient  to  carry  the  right  to 
;  appoint,  and  if  the  appointment  is  not  of 
a  judicial  officer,  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
whole  argpiment  falls  to  the  ground  which 
is  founded  upon  those  principles.  It  has 
been  said,  again,  that  the  statute  of  28th 
Edward  3,  which  regpilates  the  appoint- 
ment of  coroners,  declares  that  they  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  freeholders,  from  the 
proper  men  in  the  counties ;  and  it  is  con- 
tended bv  Mr.  Woriley  that  that  statute 
precluded  the  Crown  irom  exercising  the 
power  it  had  before  of  delegating  the 
right  to  appoint  a  ooroner,  inasmuch  as 
there  is  no  power  to  appoint  a  ooroner  in 
any  other  way  than  that  which  the  statute 


(a)  Lord  Tenterden,  L.C.J.,  in  Gametl  v. 
Ferrand,  6  B.  5i  C.  611 ;  see  4  Inst.  271 ;  Com. 
Dig.  Officer  G.  5. 
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reoognizes.  But  there  is  a  clause  in  that 
statute  which  saves  to  the  king,  and  all 
lords  of  franchises  and  seigniories^  the 
right  to  appoint  a  coroner  as  they  have 
done  before.  And  according  tu  this  con- 
sCraction,  as  the  charter  in  question  was 
granted  before  the  passing  of  the  28th 
Edward  3,  the  consequence  is,  that  if  by 
that  charter  this  right  was  granted,  the 
statute  of  28th  Edward  3.  is  not  in  opposi- 
tion to  it,  but  rather  a  recognition  of  it. 
Therefore,  that  argument  al^  falls  to  the 
G^ronnd. 

It  was  alleged  that  the  Duchy  of  Corn- 
wall have  never  appointed  a  coroner. 
Now,  supposing  that  were  so,  and  sup- 
posing that  the  words  of  the  charter 
which  created  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall 
granted  in  the  same  terms  the  right  to 
appoint  a  coroner,  but  that  the  Duke  of 
Comwcdl  has  never  exercised  it,  would 
that  be  any  argpoment  in  this  case  P  The 
mere  omission  to  use  the  power  in  the  one 
case  is  not  an  argument  upon  the  con- 
struction of  the  words.  But  let  us  look  at 
the  case,  and  see  what  it  is.  Mr.  Wortl&y 
stated  tiiat  there  had  been  seventeen 
Dukes  of  OormoaU,  but  he  omitted  to 
state  how  Ions  they  continued  in  each 
case.  It  is  well  known,  and  anyone  who 
consults  "The  Prince's  Caso"  in  Coke'e 
BeportB(a)  (one  of  the  most  learned  and 
elaborate  which  is  to  be  found  in  those 
Reports)  will  see  that  the  question  there 
was  as  to  the  tenure  and  constitution  of 
the  Duch^  of  Cornwall ;  and  after  a  long 
debate  of  all  the  judges,  in  a  judgment 
full  of  learning  and  research,  they  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Duchy  of  Corn- 
wall could  not  be  created  by  the  king's 
prerogative  at  common  law,  because  it  was 
constituting  an  honour  and  a  tenure  in- 
consistent with  the  common  law,  and  that 
it  could  only  be  legally  done  by  statute. 
And  in  the  same  manner  the  creation  of 
the  County  Palatine  of  Lancaster  was  by 
statute  passed  at  the  reojuisition  of  the 
kinff  and  his  lords  in  Parliament. 

The  Dnchy  of  Cornwall  is,  indeed,  a 
very  peculiar  tenure ;  it  onljr  exists  when 
there  is  the  eldest  son  of  a  king  bom  after 
he  becomes  reigning  king.  He  alone  can 
^oy  it,  and  the  moment  he  becomes  king 
it  ceases,  and  is  absorbed  in  the  Crown. 
What,  then,  is  the  consequence  of  that  P 
The  necessary  consequence  is,  that  in  the 
Dnchy  of  Cornwall,  whenever  the  duchy 
ceases  to  exist,  being  absorbed  in  the 
Grown,  the  appointments  of  coroners  are 
made  in  the  same  way  as  the  appoint- 
ments in  any  other  county,  by  the  free- 
holders; and  if  afterwards  a  different 
authority  should  intervene  by  the  birth  of 


(a)  8  Uep.  l.a. 


a  Prince  of  Wales,  he  cannot  interfere 
with  such  existing  appointments ;  he  has 
no  power  to  divest  an  existing  officer,  but 
only  to  appoint  to  those  offices  when  they 
become  vacant.  Therefore,  it  would  be 
extremely  difficult  to  found  any  argument 
at  all  upon  that  state  of  things,  because 
the  fact  may  have  been  that  there  was  no 
instance  during  the  existence  of  a  Duke 
of  Cornwall  in  which  a  coronership  was 
vacant.  Before  the  argument  could  have 
any  weight,  that  fact  ought  to  he  ascer- 
tained. 

With  respect  to  the  Duch^  of  Lancaster, 
I  have  had  some  opportunity  of  knowing 
that,  in  ancient  times,  a  great  portion  of 
the  records  of  the  duchy  were  not  very 
well  kept.  There  is  one  class  of  docu- 
ments that  are  very  well  preserved, 
namely,  bills  in  equity  filed  in  the  Duchy 
Court ;  and  it  is  very  remarkable  that,  X 
believe,  some  of  them  are  of  more  anti- 
quity than  any  now  existing  amongst  the 
records  of  the  Court  of  Chancery;  but, 
with  respect  to  other  proceedings,  such 
as  the  appointments  of  officers,  and  so  on, 
I  believe  that,  till  a  very  recent  period, 
the  records  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster  generally,  were  not 
kept  in  a  place  of  deposit,  so  as  to  be 
traceable  to  any  great  antiquity.  It  was 
so  likewise  in  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall.  In 
the  case  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  it  is 
almost  incredible  how  the  documents 
belonging  to  that  Court  were  scattered 
about ;  a  great  many  are  in  the  Court  of 
Exchequer — a  great  many  in  the  Tower 
of  London ;  and,  certainly,  till  a  very 
recent  period,  the  accession  of  King 
Qeorge  IV .,  the  records  of  the  Duchy  of 
Cornwall  were  never  kept  in  a  proper 
place  and  condition.  I  am,  therefore, 
not  at  all  surprised  at  the  deficiency  of 
early  evidence  as  to  the  appointment  of 
a  coroner,  and  as  to  his  duties:  it  is  a 
matter  that  one  would  naturally  infer 
from  the  state  of  things  that  existed 
anterior  to  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
I  think,  therefore,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
state  of  facts,  which  have  been  carefully 
looked  at  upon  the  learned  Judge's  notes, 
that  can  be  properly  used  to  contravene 
the  arguments  which  have  been  adduced 
to  establish  the  construction  that  has 
been  put  upon  this  charter.  It  is  not  in- 
consistent with  ancient  usage.  The  jury 
had  a  right  to  presume  that  that  usage 
had  existed  at  a  time  anterior  to  that  at 
which  it  was  proved  to  exist,  and  the  mere 
non-existence  of  any  record  of  the  coroner 
performing  the  duty,  I  consider  as  of  the 
less  importance,  on  account  of  the  circum- 
stances I  have  stated,  that  the  records  of 
that  period  were  very  imperfectly  kept. 

Under  these  circumstances,  conceiving 
that  these  words  aie  sufficient  to  delegate 
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to  tbe  Duke  of  Laneculer  tho  right  to  ap- 
point a  coroner,  and  conceiving  that  such 
a  right  might  exist  in  the  Crown  at  the 
time  that  the  charter  waB  granted,  we 
think  that  a  proper  constmction  has  been 
put  npon  it  by  the  jury ;  that  we  ought 
not  to  disturb  the  verdict,  and  that  there- 
fore the  rnle  mast  be  discharged. 

Pabkx,  B.  :  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of 
bearing  a  great  part  of  the  argument  in 
this  case.  All  that  I  can  say  is,  that  bo 
far  as  I  did  hear  it,  I  see  no  reason  to 
dissent  from  the  view  taken  by  the  Lord 
Chief  Baron,  that  this  verdict  ought  not 
to  be  disturbed. 

AiJ)EBSoy,  B. :  I  am  of  the  same  opinion. 
It  appears  to  me  that  the  charter  is 
capable  of  the  construction  which  the 
Lord  Chief  Baron  has  put  upon  it,  and 
that  that  construction,  coupled  with  the 
evidence,  fully  authorized  the  jury  to 
come  to  the  conclusion  at  which  they 
arrived.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say 
whether  by  the  charter  a  power  is  given 
to  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  to  create  a 
coroner  co  nomine :  it  is  only  necessary  to 
say  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Duke  of 


LaneaHer,  under  that  charter,  to  appoint 
an  officer  to  perform  the  duties  which  are 
granted  to  b  mi  of  attaehiamenta  de  pJaciiis 
coroncBi  and  tho  duty  that  in  this  case 
was  attempted  to  be  performed  by  the 
defendant,  the  coroner  for  the  West 
Biding,  interfered  with  and  was  contrary 
to  the  performance  of  that  dut^  under  the 
charter.  That  is  quite  sufficient  for  the 
judgment  in  this  case.  If  there  are  any 
duties  of  the  coroner  which  are  properly 
of  a  judicial  nature,  it  may  be  that  those 
fall  within  the  rule  laid  down  by 
Mr.  Wottley,  upon  the  authorities  which 
he  cited  to  us  yesterday.  But  this  is  not 
a  case  within  that  rule. 

Gu&NET,  B. :  I  have  heard  the  argument 
on  one  side,  and  on]y  a  portion  of  that ; 
and  not  having  heard  tne  case  on  the 
other  side,  I  cannot  presume  to  give  any 
opinion. 

Bule  discharged. 

Matebials  made  TJ8B  Of. — The  above 
report  is  founded  on  the  report  in  9  M.  & 
W.540. 
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Pboceedings  on  a  case  beserved  for  the  consideration  op  the 
Judges  as  to  the  murder  of  a  foreigner  by  a  British  subject 
BEYOND  THE  Queen's  DOMINIONS,  JuNE  3,  1843.  (Reported  in 
2  Moa  CC.  288  and  1  C.  &  K.  203.) 

In  May  1848  a  Special  Commission  issaed  ander  9  Geo.  4.  c.  31.  s.  7,  for  the  trial  of  Giuseppe 
Auopardi,  a  British  sabject,  for  the  murder  of  a  Dutch  woman  at  Smyrna.  The  prisoner  having 
been  tried  and  convicted,  GiwMy,  B.,  reserved  the  case  for  the  opinion  of  the  Judges. 

Murder  of  Fontigner  hy  BritUh  Subject  abroad.    9  Creo.  4.  c.  81.  s.  7— (a) 

Held  by  the  Judges  that  9  Geo.  4.  c.  31.  s.  7»  giving  power  to  try  in  England  any  British 
snlgect "  charged  in  England  with  any  murder  or  manslaughter  ...  the  same  being 
respeetively  committed  on  land  out  of  the  United  Kingdom,  whether  within  the  King's 
dominioas  or  without/'  applied  to  the  murder  of  a  foreigner  on  land  out  of  the  Queen's 
dominions. 

(a)  See  Reg.  v.  Bernard^  1  F.  &  F.  240,  where  the  prisoner  was  indicted  under  this  statute  as 
aooessOTy  before  the  fact  to  the  murder  of  the  policeman  killed  in  Paris  in  the  Orsini  plot  to 
MinsinatP  Napoleon  HI. ;  the  prisoner  was  acquitted.  9  Geo.  4.  c.  31.  s.  7,  rep.  24  &  25  Vict. 
c  100.  s.  10. ;  see  now  84  &  25  Vict.  c.  100.  s.  9,  which  enacts  that  <*  where  any  murder  is  com- 
mitted on  land  oat  of  the  United  Kingdom,  whether  within  the  Queen's  dominions  or  without,  and 
whether  the  person  killed  were  a  subjoet  of  H.M.  or  not,  every  offence  committed  by  any  subject 
of  Her  MajestT,  in  respect  of  any  such  case,  whether  the  same  shall  amount  to  the  oflEence  of 
murder  or  manslangbter,  or  of  being  accessory  to  murder  or  manslaughter,  may  be  dealt  with, 
enquired  of,  tried,  determined,  and  punished  in  any  county  or  ph&oe  in  England  or  Ireland  in  which 
soch  person  shall  be  apprehended  or  be  iu  custody,  in  the  same  manner  m  all  respects  as  if  such 
offence  had  been  actnally  committed  in  that  county  or  i^ace."  See  also  the  Explosive  Substances 
Act,  1883,  46  &  47  Vict.  c.  3.,  and  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894,  57  &  58  Vict.  c.  60.  s.  686, 
as  to  jurisdiction  in  case  of  offences  on  board  ship,  and  s.  687  as  to  offences  committed  by 
British  seamen  at  foreign  ports.    See  also  Reg.  v.  Serva,  below,  p.  197,  and  eases  there  cited. 


The  prisoner,  Giusewpe  Axzopwrdi,  a  Bri- 
tish  Babject,  was  tried  before  Gumey,  B., 
at  the  Geatral  Criminal  Gonrt,  under 
a  special  commission  issued  parsuant  to 
9  (reo.  4.C.31.  s.  7,  and  conTicteci  of  the  mur- 
der of  one  Bo$a  8thynh,  a  Dutchwoman,  at 
Smyrna,  in  Asia  Minor,  out  of  the  Queen's 
dominions. 

BaUaniinef  for  the  prisoner,  at  the  close 
of  the  eTidence  for  the  prosecution,  sub- 
mitted that  it  was  necessary  that  the 
person  alleged  to  have  been  murdered 
should  be  a  British  subject,  and  should  be 
80  described  in  the  indictment.  The 
point  was  reserved  for  the  opinion  of  the 
judges,  and  came  on  to  be  argued  in 
Trinity  term  1843,  before  all  the  judges, 
except  Parke,  B.,  and  Alderton,  B.,  and 
Enkine  and  Wightmant  JJ. 

BaUaniine  (for  the  prisoner) :  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  it  was  a  fact  necessary  to 
be  proved  that  the  person  killed  was  in 
some  way  a  subject  of  the  British  Crown, 
or  within  the  peace  of  the  Queen.  In  two 
oonntfl  of  the  indictment  the  person  killed 
is  alleged  to  have  been  *  *  in  the  peace  of  the 
Queen,*'  and  in  two  counts  this  allegation 
is  omitted.  9  Geo.  4.  o.  31.,  under  which 
this  commission  has  issued,  provides  that 
if  any  of  H.M.  sobjectg  shall  be  charged 


with  "  any  murder  or  manslaughter,'*  com- 
mitted on  land  out  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
whether  within  the  King's  dominions  or 
without,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  a  justice  of 
the  peace  to  take  cognisance  of  the 
offence,  and  that  a  commission  shall  be 
issued  for  his  trial.  This  statute  does  not 
in  any  way  alter  or  enlarge  the  crime  of 
murder  as  known  to  the  municipal  law  of 
this  country.  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
English  courts  depends  upon  three  things: 
(1)  The  place  where  the  murder  is  com- 
mitted; (2)  The  person  committing  the 
offence ;  (3)  The  person  killed.  All  these 
points  have  to  be  considered  in  deter- 
mining whether  the  Oourt  has  jurisdiction 
or  not. 

The  first  act  (a)  giving  jurisdiction  over 
murders  committed  on  land  out  of  the 
King's  dominions  is  33  Hen.  8.  o.  23.(5) 

"  An  Act  to  proceed  bv  commission  of  Oyer 
and  Terminer  against  sudii  persons  as  shall  con 
fess  treason,  &c.,  withont  remanding  the  same 
to  be  tried  in  the  shire  where  the  offence  was 
committed." 


(a)  28  Hen.  8.  c.  15.  deals  with  murders  com- 
mitted on  the  high  seas. 

(6)  Extended  to  manslaughter  by  49  Geo.  8. 
c.  1 13.  s.  6.    Bep.  9  Geo.  4.  e.  31. 
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It  is  only  by  a  forced  construction  that 
this  statute  has  been  held  to  apply  to  such 
murders. (a)  This  appears  from  the  pre- 
amble of  the  statute,  which  is  as  follows  : — 

"Forasmuch  u  divers  and  BQndrj  personB, 
upon  great  grounds  of  vehement  suspicions,  as 
well  of  high  treason,  petty  treason,  and  mispri- 
sions of  treason,  as  of  murders,  be  many  times 
sent  for  from  divers  shires  and  places  of  this  realm 
and  other  the  King's  dominions,  to  the  King's 
Miyesty's  great  charges  and  expenses,  to  be  ez> 
amined  before  the  Kmg's  Highness  Council  (6) 
upon  their  offences,  to  the  intent  that  conviction 
or  declaration  of  snch  persons  should  speedily 
ensue,  as  the  merits  of  their  cases  should 
require :  And  albeit  that  after  great  travel  taken 
in  the  examinations  of  such  persons  it  appear  to 
the  said  Council  by  confession,  witness,  or 
vehement  suspect,  that  such  persons  be  rather 
guilty  of  such  offences  whereof  they  be  so 
examined  than  otherwise;  yet  nevertheless  such 
offenders,  so  examined,  by  the  course  of  the 
common  law  of  this  realm,  must  be  indicted 
within  the  shires  or  places  where  they  com- 
mitted their  offences,  and  also  tried  by  the 
inhabitants  or  freeholders  of  such  shircfi  and 
places,  although  by  their  confessions,  or  sufficient 
witness,  their  offences  certainly  be  known  to  the 
King's  Council ;  by  reason  whereof,  beside  the 
travail  and  pains  of  the  King's  Majesty's 
Council  in  such  cases,  the  King's  Highness  is 
oftentimes  put  to  great  charges  and  expenses  in 
remanding  such  persons  to  the  counties  where 
they  offended,  there  to  be  indicted  and  tried  of 
their  offences ;  and  sometime  the  inhabitants 
and  freeholders  of  the  shires  or  places  where 
such  offences  were  done  be  compelled  to  appear 
out  of  their  shires  and  places  for  such  causes,  to 
their  great  charges,  for  the  trial  or  declaration  of 
such  offences ;  and  sometime,  by  occasion  of  the 
charges  for  remanding  of  such  offenders  to  be 
indicted  and  tried  by  the  course  of  the  common 
law,  such  offenders  lie  still  in  prison  and  be 
forgotten,  whereby  many  times,  by  help  of  theii 
confederates,  they  escape  unpunished,  to  the 
great  courage  and  evil  example  of  evil-doers: 
Bk  it  tuerkfokk  enacted  ....  That  if  any 
person  or  persons  being  examined  before  the 
King's  Council,  or  three  of  them,  upon  any  manner 
of  treasons,  misprisions  of  treasons,  or  murders, 
do  confess  any  such  offences,  or  that  the  said 
Council,  or  three  of  them,  upon  such  exami- 
nation, shall  think  any  person  so  examined  to  be 
vehemently  suspected  of  any  treason,  mis- 
prisions of  treasons,  or  murder ;  that  then  in 
every  such  case  by  the  King's  commandment 
His  Mijesty's  Commission  of  Oyer  and  Terminer 
under  His  Highness's  Great  Seal  shall  be  made 
by  the  Chancellor  of  England  to  such  persons 
and  into  such  shires  or  places  as  shall  be 
named  and  appointed  by  the  King*8  Highness 
for  the  speedy  trial,  conviction,  or  delivery  of 

(a)  See  East  P.C.  369. 

(6)  "  The  power  of  the  Privy  Council  is  to  en- 
quire into  all  offences  against  the  Gk>vemment, 
and  to  commit  the  offenders  to  safe  custody,  in 
order  to  take  their  trial  in  some  of  the  Courts 
of  law."— 1  Bla.  Com.  231,  Reg,  v.  Oxford, 
4  St  Tr.  N.S.  497. 


such  offenders ;  which  commissioners  shall  have 
power  and  authority  to  enquire,  bear,  and  deter- 
mine all  snch  treasons,  misprisions  of  treason, 
and  murders,  within  the  shires  and  places 
limited  by  their  commission,  by  snch  good  and 
lawful  persons  as  shall  be  returned  before  them 
by  the  sheriff  or  his  miuister,  or  any  other  hav- 
ing power  to  return  writs  or  process  for  that 
purpose,  m  whatsoever  tkire  or  other  place 
within  the  Xing*M  donmuont^  or  unthout,  sueh 
offences  of  treasons,  misprisions  of  treaaons,  or 
murders,  so  examined,  were  done  or  committed.*' 

Now  the  statute  does  not  expressly 
state  that,  to  gire  the  Court  jurisaiction, 
the  person  committing  the  murder  must 
be  a  British  subject,  yet  it  is  confessedly 
80.(a) 

Lord  Denman,  L.C.J:  There  was  no 
power  in  the  British  Legislature  to  affect 
any  other. 

iaUantif%e:  No,  and  what  is  contended 
here  is,  that  the  Legislature  has  nerer  acted 
on  the  power  of  affecting  British  subjecta 
for  murder  committed  on  the  person  of  a 
foreigner  on  land  out  of  the  Queen's 
dominions.  The  crime  of  murder  at  com- 
mon law  does  not  include  killing  a  foreigner 
out  of  the  King's  peace.  Coke  defines  it 
thus: 

**  Murder  is  where  a  man  of  sound  memory, 
and  of  the  age  of  discretion,  unlawfully  killeth, 
within  any  county  of  the  realm,  any  reasonable 
creature  in  rerum  naturd,  under  the  King's 
peace,  with  malice  aforethought.*'(6) 

In  Hawkinsic)  murder  is  laid  down  to 
be — 

•*  ihe  i\-ilful  killing  of  any  subject  whatever, 
through  malice  aforethought,  whether  the  per- 
son slain  be  an  Englishman  or  a  foreigner." 

"  Any  subject  whateYcr,"  in  Eawkim, 
corresponds  with  "  in  the  King's  peace," 
in  Coke,    Sale  says  :(d) 

"If  a  man  kill  an  alien  enemy  within  this 
kingdom,  yet  it  is  felony,  unless  it  be  in  the 
heat  of  war,  and  in  the  actual  exercise  thereof." 

An  alien  enemy  within  this  country  is 
under  the  King's  peace ;  an  alien  abroad  is 
not. 

AH  these  authorities  show  that  to  con- 
stitute the  crime  of  murder  at  common 
law  the  person  killed  mu3t  have  been 
within  the  King's  peace,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  some  extent  at  least,  a  sub- 
ject   of    the     Crown,  (e)       In     Eex    y. 


(a)  Reg.  v.  Lewis,  Dears  &  B.  182. 

(6)  3rd  Inst.,  p.  47. 

(c)  1  Hawk  P.C,  c.  18.  s.  8. 

id)  1  Hale  P.C.  483. 

(e)  See  "The  King's  Peace,"  by  Sir  F.  Pol- 
lock, 1  Law  Quart.  Rev.,  and  cf  Sir  John  Davies 
on  the  Irishry  out  of  the  King's  Peace. 

"  I^astly,  the  mere  Irish  were  not  only  ac- 
counted aliens  but  enemies,  and  altogether  out 
of  the  protection  of  the  law,  so  as  it  was  no 
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&wtfdr,(a)  an  indictment  for  murder  under 
33  Hen,  8.  o.  23.,  it  was  objected  that  the 
prisoner  and  the  deceased  should  have 
been  stated  to  be  subjects  of  our  lord  the 
King  at  the  time  the  offence  was  com- 
mitted.   The  judges  were  of  opinion  that 

capital  oflfence  to  kill  them ;  and  this  is  mani- 
fest bj  many  records.  At  a  gaol  delivery  at 
Wateiford,  before  John  Wogan,  Lord  Justice  of 
Ireland,  the  fourth  of  Edward  the  Second,  we 
find  it  recorded  among  the  pleas  of  the  Crown 
of  that  year — 

«<Qaod  Bobertus  le  Wayleys  rectatus  de 
morte  Johannis  filii  Ivor  Mac-Gillemory  felon- 
ice  per  ipsum  interfecti,  etc.  Venit  et  bene  cog- 
DOTit  quod  pnedictum  Johannem  interfecit  : 
dicit  tamen  quod  per  eius  interfectionem  felon- 
iam  commitiere  non  potuit,  quia  dicit,  quod 
pnedictus  Johannes  fuit  pur  us  Hiberuicus,  et 
non  de  libero  sanguine,  etc.  £t  cum  Dominus 
dicti  Johannis  (cuius  Hibemicus  idem  Johannes 
fuit)  die  quo  interfectus  fuit,  solutionem  pro 
ipso  Johanne  Hihemico  suo  sic  interfecto  petere 
▼oluerit,  ipse  Bobertus  paratus  erit  ad  respond- 
end'  de  solutione  predict,  prout  justitia  suade- 
bit  Et  super  hoc  venit  qoidam  Johannes  le 
Poer,  et  dicit  pro  Domino  Bege,  quod  prsedict. 
Johannes  filins  Ivor  MacGillemory,  et  anteces- 
Bores  sui  de  ooenonime  predict  ^  tempore  quo 
Dorainus  Henncus  filius  Imperatricis,  quondam 
Dominus  Hibemia),  Tritavus  Domini  Begis  nunc, 
fuit  in  Hibemia,  legem  Anglicomm  in  Hibemia 
usque  ad  hnno  diem  habere,  et  secundum  ipsam 
legem  jvdicari  et  dedaci  debent.' 

"  And  so  pleaded  the  Charter  of  Deniaatioo 
granted  to  the  Oostmen  recited  before  ;  all 
which  appeareth  at  large  in  the  said  record, 
wherein  we  may  note  that  the  killing  of  an 
Irishman  was  not  punished  by  our  law  as  man- 
slaughter, which  is  felony  and  capital,  for  our 
law  did  neither  protect  his  life  nor  revenge  his 
death,  hut  by  a  fine  or  pecuniary  punishment, 
which  is  called  an  ericke  according  to  the 
Brehon  or  Irish  law. 

"  Again,  at  the  gaol  delivery  before  the  same 
lord  jnstice  at  Limerick,  in  the  roll  of  the 
same  year,  we  find  that — 

** '  Wilhelmiis  filins  Bo|^  rectatus  de  morte 
Bogeri  de  Canteton  felomce  per  ipeum  interfecti, 
venit  et  didt,  quod  feloniam  per  interfectionem 
pnedietam  conunittere  non  potuit,  quia  dicit  quod 
pfsdicL  Bogerus  Hibemic.  est,  et  non  de  libero 
sanguine;  dicit  etiam  qaod  predict.  Bogerus 
fiodt  de  oognomine  de  Ohederiscal  etnon  de  cog- 
aomine  de  Cantetons,  et  de  hoc  ponit  se  super 
patriam,  etc.  Et  jnrati  dicunt  super  sacram 
suum  qaod  pnedictos  Bogems  Hibemicus  fuit 
et  de  cognomine  de  Ohederiscal  et  pro  Hibemi- 
eo  habebatur  tota  vita  sua.  Ideo  predict.  Willi- 
ehnns  quoad  feloniam  predict,  diet,  quietus.  Sed 
quia  pnedictos  Bogerus  Ohederiscal  fuit  Hibemi- 
on  Domhii  Begis,  pissdict  Willielmns  recom- 
nnttatnr  gaolss  qnonsque  plegios  invenerit  de 
qvinipe  mards  solvendis  Domino  Regi  pro 
solotione  predict!  flibemici.'*' — Discovery  of 
Ae  iTiM  eaiues  why  Ireland  teas  never  entirely 
mUfdned,  &c.  1612. 

(a)  8  C.  &  K.  101  y  where  the  following 
antiiorities  are  referred  to :   I  Inst  74a,  Eiy*s 


the  ayermeuts  that  the  deceased  and  the 
prisoner  were  in  the  King's  peace  suflS- 
ciently  imputed  that  they  were  British 
subjects.  This  judgment  certainly  as- 
sumes that  it  was  necessary  to  be  proved 
that  the  person  murdered  was  m  the 
King's  peace. 

If  it  were  necessary,  under  33  Hen.  8. 
o.  23.,  to  prove  that  the  person  killed  was 
a  British  subject  or  in  the  King's  peace,  it 
is  equally  so  under  the  later  statutes — 
57  Geo.  3.  c.  63..  and  9  Geo.  4.  c.  31.  The 
next  statute  in  point  of  time,  57  Geo.  3. 
c.  53.,  is  entitled : 

**  An  Act  for  the  more  effectual  punishment 
of  murders  and  manslaughters  committed  in 
pUces  not  within  His  Majesty's  dominions." 

And  it  extends  to : 

"  All  murders  and  manslanghters  committed  or 
that  shall  be  committed  on  land  at  the  said 
settlement  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras  by  any 
person  or  persons  residing  or  being  witMn  the 
said  settlement,  and  all  murders  and  man- 
slaughters committed  or  that  shall  be  committed 
in  the  said  islands  of  New  Zealand  and  Otaheiie 
or  within  any  other  islands,  countries,  or  places 
not  within  His  Majesty's  dominions,  nor  subject 
to  any  European  state  or  power,  nor  within  the 
teiritory  of  the  United  States  of  America.*' 

It  may  be  contended  with  some  show  of 
reason  that  the  intention  of  the  Legis- 
lature by  this  Act  was  to  protect  the 
South  Sea  Islanders  and  other  nalivea 
of  the  places  mentioned  against  the  ag- 
gressions of  British  subjects;  but,  sup- 
posing that  at  common  law  the  Courts 
have  no  jurisdiction  when  the  crime  is 
committed  abroad  upon  a  foreigner,  there 
are  no  words  in  this  Act  conferring  such 
a  jurisdiction. 

The  statute  now  under  consideration, 
9  Geo,  4.  o.  31.  s.  7,  extends  to  murders  and 
manslaughters  committed  on  land  out  of 
the  King's  dominions,  and  enacts  : 

"  That  if  any  of  His  Majesty's  subjects  shall 
be  charj^ed  in  England  with  any  murder  or  man- 
slaughter, or  with  being  accessory  before  the 
fact  to  any  murder  or  after  the  fact  to  any 
murder  or  manslaughter,  the  same  being  respec- 
tively conunitted  on  land  out  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  whether  within  the  King's  dominions 
or  without,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  justice  of 
the  peace  of  the  county  or  place  where  the 
person  so  charged  shall  be  to  take  cognizance 
of  the  offence  so  charged,  and  to  proceed  therein 
as  if  the  same  had  been  conmutted  within  the 
limits." 

In  Bd0  T.  H€l8hamt(o)  an  indictment 
under  tbis  statute— the  grand  jury  having 

Case  (1720),  1  East  P.  C.  170,  Chamber^  Case 
(1709)  referred  to  in  Rex  v.  Aithoes,  8  Mod.  144, 
Russ.  &  By.  294. 
(a)   4  C.  &  P.  894. 
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refused  to  find  a  tme  bill,  on  the  ground 
that  tho  murder  was  alleged  to  have  been 
committed  "to  wit  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Marj-lo-Bow,  in  the  ward  of  Eastcheap, 
to  wit  in  Boulogne"  —  Bayley,  /.,  after 
conferring  with  BoacMquei,  J.,  and  the 
Recorder,  directed  the  words,  "  to  wit  in 
the  parish  ef  St.  Mary-le-Bow/'  to  be 
stmcK  out,  and  the  report  goes  on : 

"  His  Lordship  also  said  that  it  was  desired  by 
the  Court  to  hare  inserted  in  the  bill  an  allega- 
tion that  the  prisoner  and  the  deeeased  were 
sabjects  of  His  Majesty,  and  the  bill  most 
therefore  be  amended  in  Uiis  respect." 

This  shows  that  in  the  opinion  of  that 
very  learned  and  experienced  jndge  it 
was  necessary  that  the  person  mardercd 
should  have  been  at  the  time  within  the 
King's  protection. 

In  B«0  V.  Depardo  (a)  the  point  was  as  to 
the  national  character  of  the  prisoner,  bat 
all  the  cases  in  any  way  similar  were  re- 
ferred to  in  the  learned  arguments  of  Ahhoit, 
afterwards  Lord  Tenterden,  and  Burroughs', 
but  there  is  no  case  referred  to  in  which 
the  Courts,  under  any  commission,  have 
assumed  jurisdiction  in  the  case  of  the 
murder  of  a  foreigner  in  a  foreign  state. 

WaddingUm  (in  support  of  the  convic- 
tion) :  The  point  is  a  new  one  and  of 
great  impoi'tanoe.  An  Englishman  mur- 
dering a  Frenchman  in  Boulogne  and 
escaping  to  this  country,  if  not  amenable 
under  the  Act,  cannot  be  tried  at  all,  as 
arter  the  Peace  of  Amiens  an  Act  was 
passed  to  prevent  the  delivering  up  of 
offenders  against  the  French  law.  (ft) 
The  words  of  9  Geo.  4.  c.  31.  s.  7  are 
much  stronger  than  those  of  33  H&n,  8. 
The  latter  statute  is  couched  in  purely 
general  terms,  and  says  if  a  person  or 
persons  shall  commit  certain  offences, 
whereas  9  Geo,  4.  o.  81.  distinctly  points 
out  that  the  person  committing  the  offence 
must  be  a  British  subject,  but  says  nothing 
as  to  the  status  of  the  person  against 
whom  the  crime  is  committed.  The 
words  *'  any  mnrder  on  land  "  must  mean 
the  mnrder  of  any  person,  whether  a  British 
subject  or  not.  Further,  in  stating  the 
mode  in  which  the  offence  is  to  be  dealt 
with,  9  Geo,  4.  provides  that  it  is  to  be 
first  inquired  into  before  the  magistrates 
of  the  county  where  the  persons  shall  be 
charged,  precisely  as  if  it  had  taken  place 

(a)  Buss.  &  Ky.  134,  1  Taun.  26. 

(6)  Pursuant  to  the  Treaty  of  Amiens,  an 
extradition  clause  regarding  aliens  only  was 
inserted  in  42  Geo.  8.  c.  92.,  but  this  was  re- 
pealed, together  with  the  rest  of  the  Act,  on  the 
renewal  of  hostilities  by  43  Geo.  3.  c.  155.  In 
February  1848,  an  extradition  treaty  was  con- 
eluded  with  France,  and  6  &  7  Vict,  passed  to 
give  effect  to  it.  See  now  33  &  34  Vict.  c.  62 
and  36  &  37  Vict.  c.  60. 


'  in  the  county  where  it  is  tried,(a)  and 
'  there  is  no  such  provision  in  31  Hen.  8.(&) 
'  9  Geo.  4.  c.  31.  provides — 

j  "  That  if  any  of  His  Majesty's  subjects  shall 
,  be  charged  in  Kngland  with  any  mnrder  or  man- 
slaoghter,  or  with  being  aoeessory  before  the 
fact  to  any  mnrder,  or  after  the  fact  to  any 
murder  or  manslaughter,  the  same  being  respec- 
tively committed  on  Und  out  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  whether  within  the  King*s  domimons 
or  without,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  Justioe  of 
the  peace  of  the  county  or  place  where  the 
person  so  charged  shall  be  to  take  oogniiance 
of  the  ofience  so  ehaiged,  and  to  proceed  therein 
as  if  the  same  had  been  committed  within  the 
limits  of  his  ordinary  jurisdiction ;  and,  if  any 
person  so  chaiged  shall  be  committed  for  trial 
or  admitted  to  bail  to  answer  such  charge,  a 
Commission  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  under  the 
Great  Seal  shall  be  directed  to  such  person,  and 
into  such  county  or  place  as  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  or  Lord  Keeper,  or 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Great  Seal,  for  the 
speedy  trlil  of  any  such  offender,  and  such  per- 
sons  shall  have  full  power  to  inquire  of,  hear,  and 
determine  all  such  olfenoes  within  the  eonnty  or 
place  limited  in  their  commission  by  snch  good 
and  lawful  men  of  the  said  county  or  place  as 
shall  be  returned  before  them  for  that  purpose, 
in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  offences  had  been 
actually  committed  in  the  said  county  or  place." 

There  is  also  a  proviso  that : 

*'  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent  any 
person  from  being  tried  in  any  place  oat  of  this 
kingdom  for  any  mnrder  or  manslaughter  com- 
mitted out  of  this  kingdom  in  the  same  manner 
as  sueh  person  might  have  been  tried  before  tlie 
passing  of  this  Act." 

The  effect  of  this  proviso  is  to  save  the 
operation  of  57  Geo,  3.,  which  was  passed 
to  protect  the  South  Sea  Islanders  and 
others  by  making  murders  committed  by 
British  subjects  triable  not  in  England,  aa 
they  might  have  under  33  Hen.  8.,  but 
also  in  any  of  His  Majesty's  forts  and 
factories  abroad.  There  is  no  authority  to 
show  that  even  nnder  33  Hen.  8.  a  British 
subject  might  not  have  been  tried  for  the 
murder  of  an  alien  abroad,  for  Rem  v. 
Sawyer,  cited  on  the  other  side,  doee  not 
appl^,  because  both  the  parties  there  were 
British  subjects.  Before  the  passing  of 
33  Hen.  8.  offences  committed  on  land 
abroad  could  not  be  tried  in  England  for 
technical  reasons,  for  want  of  a  proper 
venue,  and  because  a  crime  could  only  be 
tried  by  the  persons  of  the  place  where  it 
had  taken  place. 

In  the  statute  28  Hen.  S,,  regarding 
offences  ui>on  the  high  seas,  the  word 
"  mnrder  "  is  also  used  without  any  quali- 
fioations,  precisely  as  in  the  statutes  al> 

(a)  But  see  Reg.  v.  Leun»,  Dears  &  B.  525. 

(6)  Under  33  Hen.  8.  c.  28.,  the  preliminary 
examination  is  to  be  before  the  Privy  Council ; 
si*e  above. 
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reftdj  quoted.    In  Depa/irdo'$  oaae*  AhboU, 
afterwards  Lord  Tenterden,  says,  argaendo: 

**  I  admit  that  an  alien  cannot  be  tried  for  the 
murder  of  an  alien  under  28  Hen.  8.  c  15  on 
board  a  fore%n  ship;  there  have  been  many 
inatangce  of  an  alien  being  tried  for  the  murder 
of  an  alien  on  board  a  Britiih  8hip.(a) 

The  28  Ren.  8.  beginB  by  reoiting  the 
great  inconyenience  of  malA  in  the 
Admiralty  Court  acoordiug  to  the  rales  of 
Ecclesiastical  Law.  They  would  never 
punish  unless  there  was  a  confeseion»  and 
no  confession  oould  be  obtained  without 
torture,  or  unless  there  were  witnesses 
who  actually  saw  the  offence  committed ; 
therefore  it  was  necessary  to  provide  for  a 
trial  according  to  the  common  course  of 
the  law  of  the  realm.  It  then  enacts 
(28  Hen,  8.  c.  15.) : 

"That  all  treasons,  feloniea,  robberies, 
mordera,  and  conledetaeies  hereafter  to  be 
committed  in  or  upon  the  sea,  or  in  any  other 
haren,  river,  creek,  or  place  wh^  the 
admiral  or  admirals  ^have  or  pretend  to  have 
power,  authority,  or  jarisdiction,  shall  be 
inquired,  tried,  heard,  determined,  and  judged 
in  such  places  in  the  realm  as  shall  be  limited 
by  the  King's  commission  or  commissions  to 
be  directed  for  the  same  in  like  form  and  con- 
dition as  if  any  such  offence  or  oilenoes  had 
been  committed  or  done  in  or  upon  the  land, 
and  such  commissions  shall  be  had  under  the 
King's  Great  Seed  directed  to  the  admiral  or 
admirals  or  to  his  or  their  lieutenant,  deputy, 
and  deputies." 

There  is  no  qualification  of  the  word 
"  murder"  here,  and  yet  it  is  clear  that  the 
stfttate  applies  to  the  m  order  of  an  alien 
just  as  much  as  of  a  British  subject, 
and  under  that  there  have  been  many 
aliens  tried  for  murdering  aliens  on 
board  ship  (Jtfafta  v.  £Fua).(&) 

OkbbsweUi,  J.:  Were  they  not  in  a 
British  ship  always  P 

Not  inall  cases.  There  ia  Depardo^e  ca8e.(c) 
Mr.  AhMi  (Lord  Tenterden)  assumed 
that  an  alien  could  be  tried  for  the  murder 
of  an  alien  on  board  a  British,  but  not  on 
board  a  foreign  ship.  A  murder  by  a 
British  subject  of  a  foreigner,  on  land  out 
of  the  King's  dominions,  might,  it  is 
submitted,  be  tried  by  a  commission 
issuing  under  33  Hen.  8.,  though  the  words 
of  that  statute  are  not  so  wide  as  those 
of  9  Oeo.  4.  c.  31.  The  latter  statute 
provides  that  where  a  murder  is  to  be 
tried  in  England,  it  is  to  be  tried  just  as 
if  it  had  happened  in  the  county.  The 
provision  in  33  Hen.  8.  is  as  follows : 

(a)  1  Taun.  S6. 

(6)  lb.  p.  83. 

(0  This  was  a  murder  on  land,  and  tried 
net  onder  28  Hen.  8.  c.  15.,  but  under  88  Hen.  8. 
e,». 


''Which  commissioners  shall  have  power 
and  authority  to  inquire,  hear,  and  determine  all 
such  treasons,  misprisions  of  treasons,  and 
murders  within  the  shires  and  places  limited  by 
their  commission,  by  such  good  and  lawful 
persons  as  shall  be  returned  before  them  by  the 
sheriff  or  his  minister,  or  any  other  having 
power  to  return  writs  and  process  fbr  that 
purpose,  in  whatsoever  other  shire  or  place 
within  the  King's  dominions,  or  without,  such 
offences  of  treasons,  misprisions  of  treasons, 
or  murders  so  examined  were  done  or  com- 
mitted, and  that  in  such  cases  no  challenge  for 
the  shire  or  hundred  shall  be  allowed.'' 

Lord  Abikg£R,  O.B.  :  Suppose  this  man 
had  been  convicted  at  Smyrna  of  man- 
slaughter and  sentenced,  what  is  there, 
according  to  your  argument,  to  prevent 
his  being  tried  for  murder  in  England 
afterwards  P 

Waddington :  He  would  have  a  plea  of 
atUrefois  acquit. 

Cresswell,  J.:  Suppose  he  had  committed 
what  is  murder  by  our  law,  but  no  murder 
by  foreign  law. 

Waddington:  That  would  be  the  case 
with  regard  to  killing  a  man  in  a  duel  in 
France.  I  apprehend  that  an  Englishman 
tried  by  the  French  Courts  could  not  be 
tried  at  all  here.  If  tried  here,  the  statute 
requires  him  to  be  tried  by  Englinh  law. 

BoLFB,  B.  :  That  is  a  very  odd  state  of 
things— that  if  he  is  tried  in  France  for 
an  offence  that  is  no  offence  there,  that 
will  protect  him  ;  but  if  he  is  not  prose- 
cntea  there,  he  is  liable  to  be  hanged 
here. 

WcutdingUm:  This  difficulty  arises 
equally  in  the  case  of  an  Englishman 
killing  an  Englishman  in  France,  which 
is  admittedly  within  the  statute.  I  appre- 
hend the  answer  is  that  these  statutes 
conferring  jurisdiction  in  respect  of 
crimes  committed  abroad  must  he  taken 
subject  to  the  reservation  that  the  prisoner 
has  not  been  tried  abroad  for  the  offence. 
As  to  the  authorities,  in  Beaa  v.  SoMver  the 
judges  did  not  decide  that  under  33  ITdn.  8. 
it  was  necessary  for  the  person  murdered 
to  be  a  British  subject ;  they  only  decided 
that  it  appeared  that  she  was  a  British 
subject  from  the  averment  that  she  was 
within  the  King's  peace.  The  averment 
that  the  party  murdered  was  in  the  peace 
of  the  Queen  is  immaterial  and  unneces- 
sary ;  Heydon*9  case(a) — 

Maulb,  J. :  But  there  was  an  allegation 
that  the  offence  was  against  the  peace  of 
the  Sang — ^that  is  always  necessary. 

Waddington :  It  is  reported  as  follows : 

''Exception  was  taken  because  it  was  not 
stated  that  the  said  Edward  Savage,  who  was 
killed,  was  in  pace  Dei   et  Dna  Begina,  sed 

(a)  4  Kep.  41a. 
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n<m  allocatur,  for  these  are  worda  but  of  amplifi- 
cation of  the  heinousness  of  the  act,  and  not  of 
substance ;  and,  perhaps,  he  was  not  in  peace, 
bat  fighting  and  breaking  the  peace,  and  many 
precedents  were  likewise  shown  in  which  these 
words  were  omitted." 

If  the  offenoe  is  within  the  statute,  then 
it  is  sufficiently  made  oat  that  the  party 
killed  was  in  the  Queen's  peace,  and  that 
the  offence  was  against  the  Queen's  peace. 
Further,  in  one  of  the  counts,  it  is  laid 
contra  formam  ttoMtii,  and  then  it  is,  be- 
yond all  doubt,  contrary  to  the  peace  of 
our  sovereign  lady  tbe  Queen,  (a) 

Bex  Y.  Hehham  is,  no  doubt,  to  some 
extent  in  the  prisoner's  favour,  as  there 
Mr.  Justice  Bayley  ordered  an  averment 
that  both  parties  were  British  subjects  to 
be  insertea  into  the  indictment ;  but  this 
can  only  have  been  done  ex  ahtmdanti 
caiUeld,  and  without  much  consideration 
of  the  cases,  for  Bex  v.  Sawyer  shows  that 
such  averments  are  unnecessary. 

Coke  says  (6)  that  the  murder  of  one 
subject  by  another  abroad  could  not  for 
want  of  trial  be  heard  and  determined 
before  the  common  law,  but  that  an  appeal 
might  be  heard  and  determined  before  the 
Constable  and  Marshal  under  the  statute 
of  Bichard  2. 

<'To  the  constable  it  pertaineth  to  have 
cognizance  of  contracts  concerning  deeds  of 
arms  or  of  war  out  of  the  realm." 

Admitting  that  before  these  statutes 
the  murder  of  a  foreigner  was  not  an 
offence  at  common  law,  as  there  was  no 
court  which  could  take  cognizance  of  it, 
it  is  now  clearly  within  the  statutes.  It 
is  impossible  to  read  67  Oeo.  3.  c.  53.  with- 
out seeing  that  the  word  murder  there 
was  intended  to  apply  to  the  murder  of 
the  Pacific  Islanders  by  British  subjects. 
The  present  statute  9  Oeo.  4.  c.  31.  is  in 
pari  materia,  and  the  word  murder  must 
receive  the  same  construction. 

(a)  "  Every  offence  against  a  statute  is  contra 
pacem,  and  ought  to  be  so  laid."  1  Hale, 
P.O.  188. 

(6)  2nd  Inst.  48. 


BaUanUne,  in  reply :  The  word  "murder  " 
in  these  Acts  must  mean  murder  as  known 
to  the  English  law.  It  is  an  essentia)  part 
of  the  definition  of  the  crime,  that  the 
person  killed  should  have  been  within  the 
King's  peace,  as  Oolce  puts  it.  Hamhins 
means  the  same  thing  when  he  says,  "  By 
murder,  we  mean  the  wilful  killing  of  any 
subject  whatever." 

No  case  under  any  of  these  Acta  has 
been  cited  in  which  the  Courts  exercised 
jurisdiction  under  any  of  these  Acts  for 
the  murder  of  a  person  not  within  the 
King's  peace.  In  Depardo'e  case,  there 
is  a  case  mentioned(a)  in  which  a  French 
prisoner  of  war  was  indicted  for  the 
murder  of  another  Frenchman,  on  board 
the  Triton  East  Indiaman,  but  the  mur- 
dered man  was  there  within  the  King's 
peace,  and  under  the  protection  of  the 
English  laws. 

It  has  not  been  shown  that  the  offence 
of  murder,  as  it  exists  at  common  law,  has 
been  altered  by  an^  of  the  statutes  referred 
to ;  it  does  not  mclude  the  murder  of  a 
foreigner  abroad,  and  no  precedent  has 
been  cited  to  entitle  the  Court  to  entertain 
jurisdiction  in  such  a  case. 

Our  adv.  vuU, 

June  19, 1843.— GirnHBT,  B.,  in  passing 
sentence,  stated  that  in  the  opinion  of  all 
the  judges  the  case  fell  within  the  statute 
9  Geo.  4.  c.  31  (5) 

Matekials  hade  use  ot. — The  above 
report  is  taken  from  Mr.  Gumey's  short- 
hand note  preserved  at  the  lYeasury.  The 
reports  in  2  Moo.,  C.C.  288  and  1  0.  &  K. 
203  have  also  been  consulted. 

(a)  1  Taun.  at  p.  8S. 

(6)  The  prisoner's  sentence  was  commuted  to 
transportation  ibr  life,  on  the  ground  that  he 
might  have  been  prejudiced  by  being  tried  in 
England  instead  of  in  Malta.  See  the  letter 
read  by  Lord  Lyndhurst,  February  26,  1858,  in 
the  House  of  Lords  (Hans.  vol.  149,  p.  6),  after 
a  debate  (Hans.  voL  148,  p.  1852),  following 
the  rejection  of  the  Conspiracy  to  Murder  Bill 
in  the  Commons,  in  the  course  of  which  the  case 
was  referred  to. 
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THE  DUKE  OF  BRUNSWICK  against  THE  KING  OF  HANOVER. 


Chaelss,  Duke  of  Brunswick       ...  Plaintiff. 

AGAINST 

Ernest   Augustus,  King   of  Hanovsb,  Duke  of  CuM-^ 

BKBULND    and    Teviotdale   IN   Qbeat  BRITAIN,  AND  >  DefmdaTU, 
Earl  of  Armagh  in  Ireland  -  -  -J 

Proceedings  in  the  Rolls  Court  before  Lord  Langdale,  M.R,  on 
Dehurrer  to  a  Bill  in  Equity,  Nov.  15,  21,  22,  28,  1848,  and 
Jan.  13,  1844.  (Reported  in  6  Beav.  1,  8  Jur.  253,  13  LJ.  N.S., 
Ch.  107.) 

Judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  appeal  from  the  Rolls 
Court,  July  26,  27,  31,  1848.    (Reported  in  2  H.L.   1.) 

General  demurrer  to  a  bill  filed  by  Charles,  Dake  of  Bmniwick,  against  Ernest,  King  of 
HajioTer,  as  Duke  of  Cumberland  and  a  British  subject  residing  within  the  jurisdiction,  claiming 
an  aoooont  of  property  receiyed  bj  the  defendant  as  the  plaintiffs  guardiao,  under  a  settlement 
efieeted  in  1888  by  King  William  the  Fourth  and  William,  reigning  Dt&e  of  Brunswick,  purporting 
to  act  as  the  legitimate  agtuUi  of  the  plaintiff,  and  in  pursuance  m  authority  entrusted  to  them  by 
a  decree  of  the  German  Diet 

Proceedings  against  Foreign  Sovereign,  who  is  also  a  British  subject. 

Held  by  Lord  Langdale,  M.R.— 

(1.)  A  foreign  sovereign  ooming  to  England  oaonot  be  made  responsible  in  the  courts  here  for 
acts  done  by  him  in  his  sorcreign  character  in  his  own  country,  even  though  such  soTe- 
reign  be  also  a  British  subjeot,  residing  within  the  jurisdiction. (a) 

(9.)  Soch  a  foreign  sovereign  being  a  subject  of  the  Queen,  is  liable  to  be  sued  in  this  country 
in  respect  of  any  acts  done  by  him  as  a  subject,  but  acts  done  out  of  this  realm,  and 
doubtful  acts,  are  to  be  attributed  to  his  sovereign  character,  and  it  is  for  the  phuntifl  to 
show  that  the  act  complained  of  was  done  in  the  character  of  a  snbjeet. 

The  House  of  Lords  affirmed  (1),  and  did  not  express  any  opinion  on  (8). 

(a)  See  Munden  v.  Duke  of  Brunswick  {below^p.  408),  10  Q.B.  656,  16  L.J.,Q.B.  800;  De 
Haber  r.  The  Queen  of  Portugal,  17  Q.B.  196  {  Wadsworth  v.  Queen  of  Spain,  17  Q.B.  171 ; 
Magdalena,  S.S.  Co.  v.  Martin,  2  £.  ft  E.  94  ;  Gladstone  v.  Musurus  Bey,  1  Hem.  &  Mil.  495  ; 
Gladsume  ▼.  Ottoman  Bank,  1  Hem.  &  Mil.  505 ;  Prioleau  v.  United  States  of  America  and 
Andrew  Johnson,  L.R.,  8  Eq.  659 ;  United  States  of  America  v.  Wagner,  L.R.,  3  £q.  724, 
t  Ch.  588  ;  Smith  ▼.  Weguelin,  8  Eq.  198;  Republic  of  Pern  v.  Wegueiin,  20  Eq.  140; 
Sirousberg  v.  Bep.  of  Costa  Biea,  44  L.T.  199  ;  The  Charkieh,  L.R.  4  A.  &  £.  59;  Twycross  v. 
Dretffus,  5  Ch.  D.  605 ;  VaxHUseur  v.  Krupp,  9  Ch.  D.  851 ;  The  Constitution,  4  P.D.  39  ;  The 
Pmrtement  Beige,  5  P.D.  197  ;  The  Newbattle,  10  P.D.  88  ;  Mighell  v.  Sultan  ofJohore,  1894, 
1  Q.a  149. 


This  eaae  came  on  upon  general  de- 
murrer for  want  of  equity  and  juris* 
dieiion  to  a  bill  filed  lyr  OharUs,  Duke 
of  Brunttmek,  against  BmeH  Augustus, 
reigninff  King  of  Hanovw  and  Duke  of 
Chnnhmfand,  in  the  peerage  of  Borland. 

The  bill,  which  is  more  particulBrlj  set 
oat  in  the  judgment  of  Lord  Langdale, 
MJL^  alleged  that  in  September  1830  the 
j^ntiff  was  the  soYereign  reigning 
tyvke  of  Bfummoiek  i  that  a  revolutionary 
morement  broke  out  on  the  Ist  of  Sep- 
tember in  that  year,  by  which  the  govem- 
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ment  was  oyerthrown ;  that  on  the  2nd  of 
September  the  Germanic  Diet  passed  a 
decree  inviting  the  plaintiff's  brother, 
WiCUam,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  to  take  upon 
himself  provisionally  the  government  of 
the  duchy,  and  leaving  it  to  the  legiti- 
mate agnail  of  the  plaintiff  to  provide  for 
the  ftitnre  government  of  the  duchy  ;  that 
in  February  1831  KiDg  William  the  Fourth 
and  the  said  William,  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
claiming  to  be  the  legitimate  agnaiiot  the 

Slaintiff^  issued  a  decree  purporting  to 
epose  him,  and  declaring  tnat  the  throne 
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had  passed  to  the  said  William,  Dnke  of 
BrwMwick,  who  had  eince  exercised  all 
the  rights,  powers,  and  authorities  of 
sovereign  Duke  of  BrwMwick ;  that  in  the 
year  1833  King  TTiZZtom  the  Fourth  and  the 
said  ITiZZiaiA,  Duke  of  Bruruwick,  promul- 
gated a  further  instrtlment,  by  which  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  Viceroy  of  Hanover, 
was  appointed  the  plaintiflTs  guardian,  on 
the  alleged  ground  that  the  plaintiff  was 
wasting  his  fortune  on  dangerous  and 
impossible  enterprises  ;  that  such  instru- 
ment, as  the  plaintiff  was  advised,  was 
void  and  of  no  effect,  but  that  neverthe- 
less the  Duke  of  Cambridge  accepted  the 
appointment  of  guardian,  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  real  estates  to  which  the 
plaintiff  was  entitled  in  his  private  capa- 
city in  Brunswick,  and  of  all  such  per- 
sonal property  belonging  to  the  plaintiff 
in  Brunswick  or  elsewhere  as  he  could 
discover,  to  the  amount  of  several  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  a  large  part  of  which 
remained  unaccounted  for;  that  after 
the  death  of  £[ing  WiUiam  the  Fourth  on 
20  June  1837,  the  defendant  became  Kins 
of  HoMover,  and  was  appointed  to  sucoeed 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge  as  guardian  of  the 
plaintiff's  property  by  some  instrument  to 
which  the  defendant  was  a  party,  and 
which  was  signed  by  him  and  by  WiJUam, 
Duke  of  Brunswick ;  that  the  Duke  of  Cam^ 
bridge  had  accounted  to  the  defendant  for 
his  receipts  and  payments,  and  paid  him 
the  balance ;  that  the  defendant  had  taken 
possession  of  the  plaintiff's  property,  and 
received  large  sums  of  money  on  account 
thereof,  but  that  a  very  large  balance  to 
the  amount  of  several  hun£*ed  thousand 
pounds  remained  due  from  the  defendant 
to  the  plaintiff,  and  that  the  defendant 
refused  to  comply  with  the  plaintiff's 
application  for  an  account  thereof.  The 
bill  prayed  a  declaration  that  the  instru- 
ment of  1833  and  the  appointment  of  the 
Duke  of  Gamthridge  as  guardian  of  the 
plaintiff's  property,  and  the  apptointment 
of  the  de&ndant  to  sucoeed  him,  were 
void;  and  that  th&  defendant  might  ac- 
count to  the  plaintiff  for  the  property 
possessed  by  him,  or  by  any  person  by  his 
order,  &o.,  since  his  appointment,  in- 
cluding that  which  had  been  accounted 
for  to  the  defendant  by  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  and  that  the  defendant  might 
pay  to  the  plaintiff  the  balance  found  due 
from  him  on  taking  such  account,  the 

Slaintiff   thereby  offering    to    make  the 
efendant  all  due  allowances. 
The  defendant  whilst  residing  in  Eng- 
land was  served  with  a  letter-missive,  (a) 


(a)  1  Daniel,  C.P.  5th  Edit  866-9.  Before 
the  Judicature  Act,  peers  were  entitled  to  be  in- 
formed by  a  letter-missiye  from  tiie  Chancellor 
that  a  bill  had  been  filed  before  being  served. 


whereupon  an  applioaiion  was  made  to  the 
Lord  ChaneeUor  to  discharse  it. 

Lord  LTHDHuast,  L.C. :  IIm  applioaticm 
is  informal,  the  petition  notbeinff  intituled 
in  the  cause,  and  on  this  ground  I  might 
dismiss  the  application.  But  upon  the 
main  point,  whether  a  letter-mtssive  ought 
to  have  been  issued  in  this  case,  the 
defendant  is  a  peer  of  the  realm,  has 
taken  the  oath  of  allegianoe  to  the  Sove- 
reign,  and  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Peers, 
ana  at  present  is  resident  here.  I  am  of 
opinion  therefore^  without  reference  to 
the  more  general  question,  that  the  letter- 
missive  was  in  this  case  properly  issued. 
M^  attention  was  directea  to  the  bill  in 
this  case,  but  I  do  not  think  I  can  look 
at  the  nature  or  subject  of  a  suit  in  de- 
ciding a  question  respecting  the  regularity 
of  a  process  issued  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  an  appearance. 

Sir  Charlee  Wetherell,  PeniherkmLeigh,(a) 
and  Elmeley,  in  support  of  the  demurrer. 

The  defendant,  who  is  a  recognised  in- 
dependent sovereign,  is  not  amenable  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  this  Court.  The  law  of 
nations,  founded  on  principles  of  public 
policy,  granrs  a  sovereign  whilst  in.  a 
loreign  country  immuni^  from  process. 
Vattd,  who  treats  of  this  subject,  says  :  (jb) 

'*  It  is  asked,  what  are  the  rights  of  a  sovereign 
who  happens  to  be  in  a  foreign  country,  and 
how  the  master  of  the  ooontry  is  to  treat  him  ? 
If  that  prince  be  oome  to  negotiate  or  to  treat 
about  some  publie  affair,  he  is  doubtless  entitled, 
in  a  more  eminent  degree,  to  enjoy  all  the 
rights  of  ambassadors.  If  he  be  come  as  a 
trayeller,  his  dignity  alone,  and  the  regard  due 
to  the  nation  which  he  represents  and  governs, 
shelter  him  from  all  insult,  giY^  him  a  claim  to 
respect  and  attention  of  every  kind,  and  exempt 
him  from  all  jurisdiction.  On  his  making  him- 
self known,  he  cannot  be  treated  m  subject  to 
the  common  laws,  for  it  is  not  to  be  presumed 
that  he  has  consented  to  such  a  subjeotioa,  and 
if  a  prince  will  not  snffer  him  in  his  dominions 
on  that  footing,  he  shoald  give  him  notice  of  bis 
intentions.  But  if  the  foreign  prince  forms  any 
plot  against  the  safety  and  welfitfe  of  the  state, 
— ^in  a  word,  if  he  acts  as  an  enemy,  he  may 
very  justly  be  treated  as  snch.  In  every  other 
case  he  is  entitled  to  full  security,  sinoe  even  a 
private  individual  of  a  foreign  nation  has  a 
right  to  expect  it." 

"  A  ridiculous  notion  has  possessed  the  minds 
even  of  peraons  who  deem  themselves  of  sopedor 
understanding  to  the  common  herd  of  mankind. 
They  think  that  a  sovereign  who  enters  a  foreign 
country  without  permission  may  be  arrested 
tbere ;  but  on  what  reason  can  such  an  act  of 
violence  be  grounded  ?  The  absurdity  of  the 
doctrine  carries  its  own  refutation  on  the  face 
of  it.*' 

Thoujzh  a  foreign  soverei^  may  sue  as 
plaintiff  in  the  courts  of  this  oountry,  the 


(a)  Afterwards  Lord  Ringsdown. 
(6)  Bk.  4.  ch.  7.  s.  108. 
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ft«ral  propoiition  that  he  may  be  sued 
never  been  laid  down.  The  dictum  in 
0€dvin*9  caae,(a)  the  case  in  SeldeUtih)  and 
the  case  ofHuUeti  v.  The  King  of  8pa%n,(o) 
vhich  will  be  cited  b^  the  plaintiff,  do 
not  warrant  the  proposition.  In  Oalvin*9 
case,  it  is  said  that  a  foreign  king  shall 
sue  aad  be  sued  by  the  name  of  a  king ; 
bat  no  instance  is  given  of  a  sovereign 
being  sned,  except  that  of  Baliol,  Kiug  of 
Seotiand,  who  was  feodatory  to  the  King 
of  England,  and  so  liable  to  the  purisdic- 
tion  of  his  acknowledged  sopenor  lord. 
CdUfm'M  case  shows  that  a  king  carries 
with  him  to  a  foreign  country  all  his 
privileges.    It  is  said : 

"  And  hereof  there  is  a  notable  precedent  in 
Fleta,  hb.  3.  c.  S.  see.  9.,  where,  treating  of  the 
joriadiction  of  the  King's  Court  of  Marshalsea, 
It  is  laidy  el  lute  owinia  ex  officio  muo  licitefacere 
poierit  (m.  Seneschal*  auT  hoapitii  regis)  wm 
obstante  aliei^us  liberate,  etiam  in  alieno  regno 
dum  tamen  reus  in  hospitio  regis  poterit  inveniri 
teemmdmn  quod  eoniigit  Paris,  anno  14,  Ed.  I. 
de  Engelramo  do  Nogent  capto  in  hospitio 
regis  AngP  (ipso  rege  tunc  apud  Pansiam 
enMtmtie)  cum  diseis  argenti  furatis  reeenter 
smper  faeto^  rege  Frastc*  tune  presents,  et  unde 
Ueet  ewria  regis  Franc*  de  prmd*  latrone  per 
cmBisiUsmum  Paris,  petita  fiierit,  halntis  hinc 
et  mde  traetatibms  in  consilio  regis  Franc* 
tmmdem  consider atumfuit ;  quod  Rex  AngP  ilia 
rsffia  prerogativa,  et  hospitii  sui  privilegio 
uUretur  et  gauderet ;  qui,  coram  Roberto  Fitz- 
John  miUte  tunc  hospitii  regis  AngV  Seneschallo 
de  latrocinio  convictus,  per  considerationem, 
ejus  eur^  fuit  (jS)  suspensus  in  patibulo  sancti 
Uermani  de  pratis.  Which  proveth,  that  though 
the  king  be  in  a  foreign  kingdom,  yet  he  is 
judged  in  law  a  king  there." 

The  case  in  Selden  is  not  an  anthority 
for  this  proceeding.  It  was  referred  to 
by  Lord  Thurlaw  in  The  Nabob  of  ihe 
Catnatie  v.  The  JBcut  India  Company,{e) 
as  i^poars  by  the  note  to  that  case,  where 
it  is  stated: 

"  Tlie  Lord  Chancellor  also  obserred,  that  the 
King  of  Spain  bad  been  once  outlawed  by  8el- 
den's  adnee,to  ^irevent  him  from  taking  ad- 
vsoti^e  of  his  anit :  that  the  oatlawir  was  bad 
eooo^ ;  but  good,  nntil  reversed ;  therefore  it 
wna  neeesaaiy  for  him  to  come  in  to  reverse  it, 
in  Older  to  take  advantage  of  his  suit  His 
lordship  said  he  could  not  quote  a  better  book 
for  this  than  '  Selden's  Table  Talk.' " 

The  outlawry,  the  case  states,  was  bad ; 
and  further  it  is  clear,  from  tlie  ciroum- 
that  the  plaintiff  had  recovered 
and    from    the    faot  that    other 


(a)  7  Bep.  15  b. 

(6)  Table  Talk,  Uw,  8 

CO  4  Base.  S25  &  660.  Bow.  &  Ci.  169.,  & 
2  Bligh  (N.8.)  81.  1  Boss,  ft  M.  7  n.  1  CI. 
ft  Y.  838,  ft  7  Bligh  859. 

id)  Uoot%  796,  709. 

(e)  1  Vee.  J.871. 


suits  are  mentioned,  that  the  King  of 
Spain  had  submitted  to  the  jurisdiction. 

JETt^ZZcf^  V.  The  King  of  Spain  was  the 
case  of  a  cross  bill(a)  in  which  the  King 
of  Spain,  having  by  his  original  bill  sub- 
mitted to  the  jurisdiction,  had  rendered 
himself 

"  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Coort,  and  liable 
to  the  rules  of  practice  "  ;(6) 

and  when  the  King  of  Spain 

**  sues  here  as  a  plaintiff,  the  Court  has  complete 
control  over  him,  and  may  hold  him  to  all 
proper  terms."(c) 

The  decision  in  The  Columbian  Chvem* 
ment  v.  BothechUdid)  depended  on  the 
same  principle. 

The  privilege  of  a  foreign  sovereign  is, 
at  least,  equal  to  that  of  his  ambassador, 
the  pro  rege.{e)  The  Act  of  Anne  (7  Anne 
o.  12.)  is  merely  declaratory  of  the  common 
law  and  of  the  law  of  nations.  Viveash  v. 
Becker, if)  Loehwood  v.  Coy$game.(g)  After 
reciting  the  insult  committed  on  the 
Russian  ambassador  by  publicly  arresting 
him,W 

"in  contempt  of  the  protection  granted  by  her 
Mijesty,  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  and 
in  prejudice  of  Uie  rights  and  privileges  which 
ambassadors  and  other  public  ministers,  author- 
ised and  received  as  such,  have,  at  all  times, 
been  thereby  possessed  of,  and  ought  to  be  kept 
sacred  and  invioUble," 

it  enacts  that  all  writs 

'*  whereby  the  person  of  any  ambassador,  or 
other  public  minister  of  any  foreign  prince  or 
state,  authorised  and  received  as  such  by  her 
Majesty,  her  heirs  or  successors,  or  the  domesdc 
or  domestic  servant  of  any  such  ambassador,  or 
other  public,  minister,  may  be  arrested  or  im- 
prisoned or  his  or  their  goods  or  chattels  may 
be  distrained,  seised,  or  attached,  shall  be 
deemed  and  adjudged  to  be  utterly  null  and 
void."(0 

If  "  by  the  common  law  and  the  law  of 
nations,  as  declared  by  that  statute,  the 
meanest  of  the  ambassador's  retinue  be 
privileged,  how  can  it  be  maintained  that 
the  sovereign  himself,  whom  the  ambas- 
sador represents,  is,  by  that  law,  entitled 
to  less  respect? 


(a)  "  A  cross  bill  is  not  liable  to  pleas  to  the 
juttsdictioo  of  the  Court  and  pleas  to  the  person 
of  the  plaintiff,  the  suffieiencv  of  which  seem 
bolh  affirmed  by  the  original  bill."  Bedesd. 
291.    Cooper  Pldg.  804.    Note  in  6  Beav.  13. 

(A)  1  a.  ft  F.  354. 

(c)  1  Dow.  ft  a.  174. 

(d)  181m.  94. 

(e)  4  Inst  158. 

(/)  8  M.  ft  8.  292-S98. 
(a)  8  Burr.  1676. 
(A)  8ee  1  Bla.  Com.  255. 
(t)  Bee  Musums  Bey  v.  Gadban,1894,  1  Q.B. 
588. 
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If  an  independent  foreign  aoTereign 
were  snbjeot  to  the  inrisdiction  of  this 
Court,  he  would  be  liable  to  the  oon- 
sequencea  of  a  diaobedience  to  its  procees, 
decrees,  and  orders :  and  so  to  be  attached 
and  imprisoned  ;  imprisonment  woald 
interfere  with  the  government  of  his  king- 
dom, and  woald  probably  inTolve  this 
country  in  hostilities. 

The  defendant  is  a  peer  of  Parliament, 
and  BO  privileged  from  arrest;  bnt  sup- 
pose the  King  of  the  Belgiaiu  or  the  King 
of  PruBsia  came  to  this  oonntry  on  the  in- 
vitation of  the  Queen,  on  business  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  interests  and 
peace  of  the  two  nations  ;  or  if  the  King 
of  the  French  were  to  return  the  Sove- 
rein's  late  visit,  are  they  and  all  their 
retinue  to  be  subject  to  be  thrown  into 
prison  on  bailable  process,  issuing  out  of 
the  Queen's  courts,  to  answer  a  demand  to 
which  they  might  not  be  liable  in  their 
own  country ,  and  which  might  ultimately 
turn  out  to  be  without  foundation  P  Would 
the  French  nation  submit  to  such  an  in- 
sult? To  countenance  such  suits  would 
be  in  the  highest  degree  contrary  to  pub- 
lic policy. 

The  mere  accident  of  a  foreign  sovereign 
being  an  English  peer  does  not  affect  me 
question ;  his  higher  recognised  dignity 
must  prevail.  If  it  were  necessary,  Uie 
Court  would  make  a  distinction  between 
the  acts  of  the  defendant  done  as  King  of 
Hanover,  and  those  done  in  his  quality  of 
an  English  peer.  In  the  case  of  The 
Nabob  of  Areoi  v.  The  Eaei  India  Com- 

O,  (a)  where  the  defendants  filled  the 
le  character  of  sovereigns  and  a 
trading  corporation,  the  bill  was  dismissed 
on  the  ground  that  the  whole  subject- 
matter  of  the  suit  was  a  political  and  not 
a  mercantile  transaction.  Here  the  whole 
traiiaactions  took  place  abroad,  and  are 
of  such  a  nature  that  they  ought  to  bo 
imputed  to  the  defendant's  regal  character. 
Again,  if  the  defendant  were  liable  to 
the  jurisdiction,  still  he  came  to  this 
countiy  bjr  the  consent  of  the  Sovereign, 
and  impliedly  under  her  safe  conduct, 
and  he  is  entitled  to  the  same  protection 
as  if  the  writ  itself  had  been  made  out,  in 

(a)  4Br.Ch.  180,  198;  and  see  Moodalojf 
V.  Morton,  I  Br.  Ch.  470,  in  which  Ijord 
Kenyon  says,  **  1  admit  that  no  suit  will  lie  in 
the  Coiirt  against  a  sovereign  power  for  any- 
thing done  io  that  capacity ;  bat  I  do  not  think 
the  East  India  Company  is  within  that  rule. 
They  have  rights  as  a  sovereign  power,  they 
have  also  duties  as  individuals;  if  they  enter 
into  bonds  in  India,  the  sums  secured  may  be 
recovered  here.  So  in  this  case,  as  a  private 
company  they  have  entered  into  a  private  con- 
tract to  which  they  must  he  liable.— Note  in  6 
Beav. 


which  case  he  would  be  protected  from 
suit,  (a) 

Secondly,  the  subject  matter  of  the  suit 
is  not  one  which  is  within  the  limits  of 
forensic  jurisdiction.  It  is  of  an  imperi*! 
and  political  nature  :  the  guardianship  is 
a  legitimate  act  of  state  emanating  from 
the  Germanic  body,  of  which  Brunswick 
is  a  component  part,  and  this  Oourt  is  in- 
competent to  deal  with  it.  By  the  eiyil 
law,  curators  were  appointed  over  prodi- 
gals as  well  as  over  lunatics : 
"  Furiosi  quoque  et  prodigi,  Heet  majores  vi- 
genti  quinqne  annis  tint,  tamen  in  curatione 
agnatoram  ex  lege  duodeeim  tabnlaram."  (6) 

Previous  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Glorman 
empire  (c),  the  powers  of  supreme  g^uardian- 
ship  over  the  princes  of  the  empire 
belonged  to  the  Emperor.  It  afterwards 
devolved  on  the  heads  of  sovereign  states. 
The  deed  of  curatorship  was  an  act  of 
state  by  the  de  facto  Duke  of  Brunswick 
and  the  other  agnati,  and  followed  out 
the  decree  of  the  Germanic  Diet  and  the 
deposition.  What  authority  has  tho  RoUs 
Court  to  deal  with  such  a  matter,  or  with 
the  internal  political  arrangements  of  an 
independent  state,  or  with  the  decrees  of 
a  Germanic  Diet,  or  the  imperial  powers 
of  the  agnaU  f  If  it  assumes  jurisdietion, 
it  will  become  the  arbiter  of  any  political 
transactions  that  may  have  taken  place 
abroad,  although  it  is  confessedly  incom- 
petent to  adjudicate  on  such  matters  if 
they  had  taken  place  in  this  country , 
ana  althongh  in  the  country  in  which  the 
transactions  happened  the  ordinary  courts 
have  no  jurisdiction. 

The  deed  of  curatorship  is  alleged  to 
be  void,  but  no  ground  is  stated  for  that 
conclasion.  The  Court  cannot  take  ju- 
dicial cognizance  of  the  law  of  a  foreign 
countiy :  the  law  itself  must  be  stated  as 
a  fact.  It  is  not  alleged  that  the  parties 
to  the  document  were  not  the  legitimate 
a^naH,  or  that  they  had  not  the  powers 
which  they  assumed  to  exercise.  In  point 
of  pleading  the  allegatirm  is  insuflScient. 

Thirdly,  independently  of  the  priyi- 
leged  character  of  the  defendant,  and  the 
political  nature  of  the  subject,  this  Court 
nas  no  jurisdiction  in  this  case.  Here  is 
an  act  of  a/orum  cowjpeiens  which  cannot 
be  questioned  in  this  country ;  the  whole 
matter  has  its  locality  in  Brunswick,  and 
there  alone  must  the  plaintiff  prooeed. 
By  the  law  of  that  country,  the  plaintiff 
has  been  declared  to  be  in  such  a  Btate  as 
to  require  a  curator ;  until  that  decision 
has  b^n  reversed,  he  has  no  locus  standi 


(a)  Regietrum  Brevinm  28,  '*  volnmns  etiam 
quod  idem  W.  interim  sit  quietus  de  omnibas 
placitis  et  querelis,"  &o. 

(6)  Justinian  Inst.,  lib.  1,  tit.  S8. 

(c)  1804. 
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in  this  Gouzi.  A  lanatio  cannot  file  a  bill 
againtt  his  oommittee  for  an  acooant,  nor 
can  a  bankrupt  against  his  assignees: 
Tarlatan  t.  Mornby;{a)  the  proper  pro- 
ceeding is  first  to  supersede  the  com- 
mission. If  thetie  transactions  had  taken 
place  on  British  soil,  the  plaintiff  coald 
not  haye  maintained  his  bill  until  the 
deed  of  cnratorship  had  been  first  set  aside. 

Bat  supposing  the  deed,  as  is  alleged, 
to  be  Toia,  the  defendant  is  a  mere  wrong- 
doer. What  right  then  has  the  plaintiff 
to  come  into  ei^oity  for  an  account,  or  to 
have  a  declaration  that  the  deed  is  void  P 
If  Toid,  it  is  as  void  ac  law  as  in  equity, 
and  there  is  no  prayer  that  it  may  be 
delivered  up  or  be  cancelled.  This  Court 
cannot  declare  the  invalidity  of  the  deed. 
It  would  first  bo  necessary  to  enter  into 
the  legality  of  the  deposition  and  the 
rights  of  the  agnati.  As  to  the  account, 
a  party  cannot  treat  an  instrument  as  in- 
valid, and  yet  seek  an  account  under  it, 
on  the  footing  of  its  validity.  If  the  deed 
be  void,  there  exists  no  fidnciary  relation 
to  support  such  relief,  and  it  would  be 
perfectly  impossible  for  the  Master  to  take 
such  an  account,  even  if  it  were  directed. 

The  bill,  too,  is  mnltifarions,  and  seeks 
an  account  of  the  receipts  of  the  Bake  of 
Cambridge  in  his  absence. 

Kindenley^ih)  Turner, (e)  HetUhfidd,  con- 
ML^  in  support  of  the  bill. 

There  is  no  instance  in  Lord  Bede$dals'a 
treatise,  or  in  any  other  work,  in  which 
a  defendant  has  claimed  an  immunity 
from  suit  by  demurrer.  If  a  defendant 
pleads  to  the  jurisdiction,  he  must  show 
what  other  Court  has  jurisdiction:  The 
Bail  of  Derby  v.  the  Duke  of  Athol(d) 

The  defendant  has  submitted  to  the 
jurisdiction  by  appearing.  If  he  wished 
to  question  the  regularity  of  the  process, 
he  should  have  entered  a  conditional 
appearance  with  the  Begistrar,  and  have 
sought  to  discharge  it:  Davidson  v.  The 
Marchioneee  of  Haeiinge.ie)  It  is  now  too 
late,  and  the  point  has  in  fact  been 
determined  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who, 
after  argument,  and  after  the  same  points 
had  been  brought  to  bis  notice,  determined 
that  the  letter-missive  had  issued  properly, 
and  refused  to  recall  it. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  decide  the  general 
question,  whether  an  independent  foreign 
sovereign  coming  into  the  country  is  liable 
to  the  process  of  the  Court,  for  here  both 
parties,  plaintiff  and  defendant,  are  British 
subjects;  the  plaintiff  by  reason  of  the  Act 
of  iLime,(/)  which  enacts. 


(a)  1  T.  &  C.  (Excb.)  179,  3S9. 

(6)  Afterwards  Viee-OhanceUor. 

(e)  Aftsrwardf  Lord  Jnstioe  of  Appeal. 

id)  I  Yes.  8en.,  201. 

(«)  2  Keen,  509. 

(/)  4  Ik  5  Anne,  0.14. 


"  that  the  Princess  Sophia,  Electress  and  Dncheu 
Dowager  of  Hanover,  and  the  wne  of  her  body, 
and  Ml  persons  lineally  descending  fh>m  her, 
bom,  or  thereafter  to  be  bom,  be  and  should  be, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  whatsoever,  deemed, 
taken,  and  esteemed  natural  bom  snbjects  of 
this  kingdom,  as  if  the  said  Princess  and  the 
issue  of  her  body,  and  all  persons  lineally 
descending  from  her,  bom,  or  thereafter  to  be 
bom,  had  been  born  wiihin  this  realm  of 
England,  any  law,  ststate,  matter,  or  thing 
whatsoever  to  the  contrazy  notwithstanding." 

The  defendant,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
natural  born  subject ;  he  is  a  peer  of  the 
realm,  and  since  his  accession  to  the 
crown  of  Hanover,  has  exercised  his  rights 
as  a  peer.  Having  been  born  a  British 
subject,  he  cannot  put  off  his  allegiance  ;(a) 
but  here  he  has  since  confirmed  it,  by 
taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  her  pre- 
sent Maiestnr ;  he  has  voluntarily  snbmit- 
ted  to  the  Queen's  jurisdiction,  and  is  as 
liable  to  the  Queen's  writs  as  was  Baliol 
King  of  Scotland  to  Edward  the  First, 
or  Edward  the  First  to  FhiU^  le  Bel  of 
France. 

It  is  admitted  that  a  foreign  sovereign 
can  sue  in  the  courts  here,  and  independ- 
ently of  authority  one  would  say,  that  if 
he  has  a  right  to  sue,  he  has  a  correlative 
liability  to  be  sued. 

There  is,  however,  authority  for  saying 
tliat  the  sovereign  of  a  foreign  countrv  is 
liable  to  be  suea.  In  Calvin'e  case  (6;  it 
is  said: 

*'  But  yet  there  is  a  diversity  in  our  books 
worthy  of  observation,  for  the  hijj^hest  and 
lowest  dignities  are  universal;  for  if  a  king 
of  a  foreign  nation  come  into  England,  by 
the  leave  of  the  king  of  thi^  realm  (as  it  ought 
to  be),  in  this  case  he  shall  sue  and  be  sued  by 
the  name  of  a  king;  and  herewith  agreeth 
11  E.  8.  tit.  Br.(c)  478.,  where  the  case  was, 
that  Alice,  which  was  the  wife  of  R.  de  <)., 
brought  a  writ  of  dower  against  John,  Earl  of 
Richmond,  and  Che  writ  was  Prtecip,  Johann* 
Comiii  Biehmondia  cttstodi  terr'  et  httredig  of 
William  the  son  of  R.  de  O. :  the  tenant  pleaded 
that  he  is  Duke  of  Britain,  not  named  duke, 
judgment  of  the  writ?  But  it  is  ruled  that  the 
writ  was  good  ;  for  that  the  dukedom  of  Bricain 
was  not  within  the  realm  of  England.  But  there 
it  is  said,  that  if  a  man  bring  a  writ  against 
Edward  Baliol,  (jd)  and  name  him  not  King  of 
SooUand,  the  writ  shall  abate  for  the  cause 
aforesaid." 

8elden  in  his  *'  Table  Talk  '*(e)  mentions 

(a)  1  Bla.  Com.  869 ;  but  see  now  88  &  84 
Vict.  c.  14.  8.  6. 
(6)  7  Rep.  15b. 

(c)  Moore,  803. 

(d)  IM, 

(s)  8elden*s  Works,  Vol  VI.  2041.  See  also 
the  case  of  Erions,  King  of  Norway,  before 
Edward  the  First,  Ryley,  PlacUa  Parliament 
taria,  148. 
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the  jnriBdietion,  he  has  done  so.  He  is,  at 
the  Dresent  moment,  the  plaintiff  hi  a  suit 
in  this  Gonrt — The  King  of  Hanover  t. 
WheaOey.ia)  The  Qneen  herself ,  by  a  par- 
ticular process,  is  liable  to  soit  in  this 
country :  it  ironld  be  absurd  to  place  the 
defendant  in  a  better  situation.  It  has 
been  determined  that  a  question  ooncem- 
ing  the  right  to  the  Isle  of  Man  may  be 
determined  here :  The  Earl  of  Derby  t. 
The  Duke  of  Atholib) 

The  instances  of  ambassadors  do  not 
apply;  their  immunity  arises  from  the 
necessit^jT  of  their  perfect  ft^edom  when 
negotiating  between  two  countries.  It  is 
not  suggested  that  the  defendant  came 
here  for  any  such  a  purpose,  or  otherwise 
than  to  exercise  his  rights  of  British  sub- 
ject as  a  peer  of  the  realm.  The  defendant 
claims  an  entire  immunity,  but  ambassa- 
dors are  not  in  all  cases  priyileged,  as  if 
they  are  traders,  (r)  or  are  subjects  of  the 
country  to  which  they  are  accredited. 

It  is  said  that  the  consequences  of  the 
restraint  to  which  sorereigns  would  be 
exposed  on  a  disobedience  to  the  process 
should  prevent  this  Court  interfering. 
This  would  apply  to  cro^s  bills,  in  which  it 
is  admitted  that  a  sovereign  is  liable  to 
suit.  Further,  the  Court  might  modify 
its  process  of  contempt,  as  in  the  case  of 
peers,  and  might  enforce  obedience  and 
give  relief  by  means  of  a  sequesti*atian 
against  the  goods  of  a  royal  defendant. 

This  is  said  to  be  a  matter  of  state. 
The  decree  of  the  Q«rmanic  Diet,  or  the 
dethronement  in  consequence  of  it,  might 
be  so ;  but  the  deed  of  curatorship  has  no 
reference  whatever  to  the  former — it  is 
quite  independent.  The  defendant  and  his 
agents  have  taken  possession  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  plaintiff,  and  is  he  not  to  be 
accountable  for  it  P  But  matters  of  state 
are  constantly  inquired  into,  as  in  the 
cases  of  ship-money,  (cf)  general  warrants. 
Money  y.  Leach,{e)  and  French  compensa- 
tion fund.(/) 

The  argument  an  to  safe  conduct  does 
not  apply,  that  writ  is  only  granted  in 
times  of  war ;  in  the  present  case  no  snoh 
writ  is  in  existence. 

Sir  0.  Weiherdl,  in  repljr. 

The  following  authorities  were  also  re- 
ferred to  in  the  course  of  the  argument : — 
NopeUo  v.  Toooood,{g)  Melan  v.  The  Duke 
of  Fitzjame8,{h)  De  la  Vega  y.  V%anna,{%) 


an  instance  of  the  King  of  Spain  being 
outlawed.    He  says : 

<'  The  King  of  Spain  was  outlawed  in  West- 
minster Hall,  I  being  of  oonncil  against  him.  A 
merchant  had  recoyered  costs  against  him  in  a 
suit,  which  becaase  he  could  not  get,  we  advised 
to  have  him  outlawed  for  not  appearing,  and  so 
he  was.  As  soon  as  Goodimar  heard  that,  he 
presently  sent  the  money,  by  reason,  if  his 
master  had  been  outlawed,  he  could  not  have  the 
benefit  of  the  law,  which  would  have  been  very 
prejudicial,  there  being  then  many  suits  depend- 
ing betwixt  the  King  of  Spain  and  the  English 
merchants."(a) 

Sir  John  Leach  was  of  opinion  that  a 
foreign  sovereign  could  both  sue  and  be 
sued.  In  HovmdenU  Supplement  to  Vesey 
junior,  (&)  it  is  stated,  in  a  note  to  the  case 
of  The  Nabob  of  the  Camatic  v.  The  East 
India  Company, 

"that  a  political  treaty  between  sovereigns, 
or  parties  exercising  sovereign  authority  cannot 
be  the  subject  of  municipal  jurisdiction;  but 
that  its  observance  or  neglect  must  depend  on 
that  respect  which  the  parties  bound  thereby 
can  be  made  to  feel  for  the  jiw  gentium,  is  estab- 
lished b5  the  final  result  of  this  case.  Lord 
Kosslyn  even  thought  it  doubtful  whether,  in 
any  case.,  a  foreign  sovereign  could  sue  or  be 
sued  in  a  municipal  court  of  this  country ;  Bar- 
clay V.  EusseU;  (c)  but  m  De  la  Torre  v. 
Bemcdes  Sir  John  Leach,  V.C.  (on  the  82nd 
April  1818),  ordered  die  Kin^  of  Spain  to  be 
named  as  a  party  to  that  suit,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  charge  the  defendant,  Bernales,  in 
respect  of  acts  done  by  him  as  agent  of  that 
King;  and  on  a  subsequent  occasion  (18th 
March  1819),  when  the  same  cause  was  under 
discussion,  his  Honour  distinctly  laid  it  down 
that  a  foreign  government,  or  sovereign,  could 
both  sue  and  be  sued  in  the  courts  of  this  coun- 
try. This  determination  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  principal  case,  understanding  the  Vice- 
Cbancellor  to  allude,  not  to  federal  agreements 
bearing  a  political  character,  but  only  to  personal 
demands  of  a  private  nature,  and  to  cases  where 
the  fund,  or  the  aceonntable  parties,  are  within 
reach  of  the  jurisdiotioa." 

In  the  cases  of  EulleU  v.  The  King  of 
Spain  ((2),  and  Olyn  y.  Soaree  (e),  a  sove- 
reign was  made  a  defendant.  If  this  case 
depended  on  the  defendant's  submitting  to 

(a)  '*  Such  an  extract  from  an  amusing  book 
of  anecdotes  cannot  be  considered  an  authority 
for  the  proposition  that  a  sovereign  prince  may 
be  sued  as  such  in  our  municipal  courts,  and 
that  property  belonging  to  him  in  his  public 
capacity  may  be  seized  to  compel  an  appear- 
ance."— Lord  Campbell,  L.C.J.,  in  De  Haber 
V.  Qwen  nf  Portugal,  17  Q.B.  196. 

(6)  Vol.  L,  149. 

(c)  8  Ves.  481,488. 

{d)  4  Buss.  SS5  ft  5(M>,  1  Dow.  ft  CI.  169, 
S  BHgh  (N.S.)  81,  1  a.  ft  F.  888,  and  7  Bligh, 
859. 

(e)  1  T.  ft  C.  (Ezch.)  644  and  7  CI.  ft  F.466. 


(a)  4  Beav.  78. 

(6)  1  Ves.  Sen.  201. 

(c)  1  Bla.  Com.  360. 

(«/)  8  St.  Tr.  826. 

(e)  1  W.  Bl.  565. 

(/)  HiU  V.  Bearden,  Jacob.  84. 

Co)  1  B.  ft  C.  654. 

(A)  1  B.  ft  P.  188. 

(0     1  B.  ft  Ad.  984. 
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Sior^M  Canfliot  of  Laws,  244,  322 ;  Don  v. 

L€ppmann,{a)  AUen  t.  MaMher9on,{h)  Oor- 
PorolMm  of  OofrluHs  y.  Wiii(m,{c)  Grotias, 
D.  2,  c.  14,  and  the  proceedings  on  the 
case  concerning  the  king's  prerogative  in 
respect  to  the  education  and  marriage 
of  the  royal  family  (1718).  (c2).  Our,  adv. 
vuU. 

January  13, 1844. 

LordLAiroDALB,  M.B.:  This  case  came 
on  to  be  heard  for  argument,  on  a  de- 
muirer  to  the  bill  for  want  of  jurisdiction 
and  for  want  of  parties. 

The  bill  is  filed  by  his  Serene  Highness 
CharleB  Frederick  WUUam  Auguiius,  Duke 
of  Brunswick,  against  His  Majesty  the 
King  of  Hanover,  who  is  sued  as  his 
Boyal  Highness  Brmui  August  Duke  of 
(hmberland  and  Teniotdala  in  Great  Britain, 
and  Earl  of  Armagh  in  Ireland. 

The  bUl  prays  that  it  may  be  declared 
that  a  certain  instrument  or  writing,  in 
tile  bill  mentioned  to  be  dated  the  6th  day 
of  February  and  the  14th  day  of  March 
1833,  and  the  appointment  of  His  Boyal 
Higbness  the  Duke  of  OamMdge  as  guar- 
dian of  the  fortune  and  property  of  the 
plaintiff,  thereby  purported  to  be  made, 
and  of  the  persons  purported  to  be  ap- 
pointed administrators  and  managers 
under  him,  and  ^e  subsequent  appoint- 
ment of  the  defendant  as  such  guardian, 
are  abeolntelj  yoid  and  of  no  efi'eot ;  and 
that  it  may  be  declared  that  the  defendant 
is  liable  and  ought  to  account  to  the 
plaintiff  for  the  personal  estate,  property, 
and  effects,  and  the  rents,  profits,  and 
fffoduce  of  the  sale  of  the  real  estate  of 
the  plaintiff  possessed  by  the  defendant, 
or  any  person  by  his  order  or  for  his  use, 
or  any  person  haying  acted  or  purported 
to  act  under  any  appointment  as  adminis- 
trator  or  manager  under  the  defendant, 
since  his  appointment  as  guardian  by 
yirtue  of  the  instrument  of  the  6th  of 
Fefamarf  and  the  14th  of  March  1833, 
including  therein  the  personal  estate  and 
effects,  rents,  profits,  and  produce  of  the 
real  estate  paid  or  accounted  for  the 
defendant  by  the  Duke  of  Oambridge ;  and 
that  such  accounts  m&j  be  accordingly 
taken — ^the  plaintiff  offering,  on  the  taking 
of  such  accounts,  to  make  the  defendant 
aUJiist  allowances. 

For  this  purpose,  the  bill  states  that  in 
the  year  1830  the  plaintiff  was  the  reign- 
ing duke  of  the  Duchy  of  Branswick,  and 
was,  in  his  private  character  or  capacity, 
possessed  of  or  entitled  to  real  and  per* 
sonal  property  in  Brunswick,  and  in  Eng- 


(a)  5  CL  &  F.  1. 
(6)  1  Ph.  193,  &  5  BesY.  469. 
(O  I8VOS.276. 
lft8t.Tr.  11S6. 
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land,  Hanoyer,  France,  and  elsewhere  in  . 
Europe,  to  a  yery  considerable  value : 
that  the  Duchy  of  Brunswick  borders  on 
the  kingdom  of  Hanoyer ;  and  that  in  the 
month  of  September  1830  Lis  late  Majesty 
King  William  the  Fourth  was  King  of 
Hanover,  and  His  Bojal  Higlmess 
Adolphue  Frederick  Duke  of  Cambridge 
was  V  iceroy  of  Hanover,  acting  under  the 
authority  of  his  late  Majesty  King 
WilUam  the  Fourth :  that  pending  a  re- 
Yolutionary  moyement  in  Brunswick,  a 
decree  of  tne  Germanic  Diet  of  Confedera- 
tion was  made  on  the  2nd  of  December 
1830,  whereby  the  plaintiff's  brother, 
Wmiam  Duke  of  Brunewiek^  was  inyited 
to  take  on  himself  provisionally  the 
government  of  the  duchy ;  and  the  Diet 
left  it  to  the  legitimate  dynasty  of  the 
plaintiff  to  provide  for  the  future  govern- 
ment of  the  duchy ;  and  that  in  February 
1831  his  late  Majesty  King  WiUiam  the 
Fourth,  and  William  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
claiming  to  be  the  legitimate  aqnati  of  the 
plaintin;  caused  to  be  published  a  declara- 
tion whereby  they  purported  to  dethrone 
the  plaintiff  from  the  throne  of  the  duchy, 
and  declared  that  the  throne  had  passed 
to  Duke  William  \  and  that  after  this  de- 
claration was  made,  it  was  signed  bv  their 
Boyal  Highnesses  the  Duke  of  GwmerloMd 
(the  present  defendant),  the  Duke  of  Com- 
bridge,  and  the  Duke  of  Suesem ;  and  that 
in  pursuance  of  the  declaration  WiUiam 
Duke  of  Brrniewiek  took  upon  himself  the 
government  of  the  duchy,  and  he  has  ever 
since  exercised  the  rights,  powers,  and 
authorities  of  Sovereign  Duke  of  Bruna- 
wiek. 

The  bill  then  proceeded  to  state,  that 
early  in  the  year  1833  an  instrument  in 
writing,  dated  the  6th  of  February  and 
the  14m  of  March  in  that  ^ear,  signed  by 
bis  late  Majesty  King  William  the  Fourth, 
and  by  WtUiam  Duke  of  Bi-unewick,  was 
promulgated  by  them,  and  was  to  the 
effect  following,  viz. : 

«We,  William  the  Fourth,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  of  Ireland  and  of  Hanorer,  Duke  of 
Brunswick  and  of  Luneburg,  and  we  William, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  of 
Lunebur^,  make  known  what  follows  : — Moved 
by  the  interests  of  our  House,  whose  well- 
being  if  confided  to  us,  and  yielding  to  a  pain- 
ful but  inevitable  necessity,  we  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  consider  what  measures  the  interests 
(rightly  understood)  of  His  Highness  Charles 
DwLe  of  Brunswick,  the  preservation  of  the 
fortune  now  in  his  hands,  the  dangers  and  il- 
legality of  the  enterprises  pursued  by  the  said 
Duke,  and,  lastljjr,  the  honour  and  dignity  of  our 
House  may  require  }  and  after  having  heard  the 
advice  of  a  commission,  charged  by  us  with  the 
examination  into  this  affair,  and  after  having 
weighed  and  exactly  balanced  all  points  of  fact 
and  law,  and  whereas  alter  the  dissolution  of  the 
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Greriiua  empire,  the  powen  of  sajprcme  i^iimzdum- 
ship  over  the  princei  of  the  empire,  which,  ap  to 
thftt  period,  had  appertained  to  the  Emperor, 
devolved  on  the  heads  of  eovereiicn  states,  we, 
taking  into  consideration  the  Uws  and  customs, 
and  by  virtue  of  the  rights  unto  us  helonging,  in 
quality  of  heads  of  the  two  branches  of  our 
Hoose,  have  decreed  as  follows  : 

*<  Article  1  St.— Certain  facts,  either  notorious 
or  sufficiently  proved,  nave  caused  us  to  arrive 
at  the  comdction  that  His  Highness  Duke 
Charles  is  at  this  time  wasting  the  fortune 
which  he  possesses  in  enterprises  alike  impossible 
and  dangerous  both  to  himself  and  other  persons, 
and  is  seeking  to  damage  the  jnst  claims  which 
certain  persons  interested  now  or  hereafter  may 
legally  have  upon  his  property  We  have  con- 
sequently considered  that  the  only  method  of 
preserving  the  fortune  of  His  Highness  Duke 
Charles  horn  total  ruin  is  to  appoint  a  guardian 
over  him. 

"Article  2nd.— In  consequence  of  this  con- 
viction, we  decree  that  Charles  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick shall  be  deprived  of  the  management  and 
administration  of  his  fortune,  a  gnjutlia&n  shall 
be  appointed,  whom  we  shall  choose  by  mutual 
consent  from  amongst  the  very  noble  or  noble 
male  scions  of  our  House,  although  the  right  of 
choice  belongs  to  the  legitimate  sovereign  of 
the  duchy  of  Brunswick  in  virtue  of  his  title 
alone. 

"  Article  8rd.— His  Boyal  Highness  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge,  Viceroy  of  Hanover,  having 
declared  that  be  will  willingly  accept  snch 
guardianship,  we  confide  the  same  to  His  Boyal 
Highness  by  the  present  decree,  which  he  will 
be  pleased  to  consider  as  oonatituting  his  title  to 
such  guardianship. 

''Article  4th.— As  His  Boyal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge  cannot,  by  reaaon  of  his 
position,  by  himself  alone  exercise  the  functions 
of  guardian,  he  is  authorised  to  limit  himself  to 
the  functions  of  supreme  guardian,  and  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  management  and  administration 
of  the  property  one  or  more  persons,  who,  under 
oath,  will  proceed  in  their  own  name,  and  on 
their  own  personal  responsibility,  to  make  an  in- 
ventory of  the  same,  and  to  take  measures  for 
the  preservation  and  administration  of  the 
fortune  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  His 
Boyal  Highness,  the  supreme  guardian,  who  is 
to  be  at  liberty  to  grant  to  them  fees  propor- 
tionate to  their  duties. 

'*  Article  5th.— The  administrators  shall  render 
an  annual  account  of  their  management  to  His 
Boyal  Highness,  the  supreme  guardian,  who 
shall  be  asked  to  transmit  the  same  to  as,  tiiat 
we  may  cause  the  same  to  be  settled  and  approved. 
Our  confirmation  shall  be  applied  for  in  all  cases 
wherein  the  laws  may  require  the  consent  of  the 
supreme  guardian. 

**  Article  6th. — The  guardianship  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  legally  established  in  Brunswick, 
where  it  is  to  have  its  locality. 

"Article  7th.— The  present  decree  shall  be 
published  in  the  bulletin  of  the  aws  of  the  king- 
dom, in  accordance  with  the  usual  forms ;  and 
all  whom  the  same  may  concern  are  bound  to 
render  obedience  thereto. 


**  GKven  at  ovr  palaae  of  St.  Jaaea*s,  the  Mil 
of  February  1838,  and  at  Brunswick  the  14tk  ai 
March  1838.  We  have  signed  with  our  proper 
hands  and  have  placed  oar  seaL 

*'  William  (L.  8.) 
"William  Duke  (L.S.) 
"The  Baron  Ompteda  de  Schleinitz.*' 

To  this  instromeDt  was  sabjoined  »  nolet 
which,  was  signed  by  the  defendftot,  then 
Duke  of  Oumberland,  to  the  eifect  follow- 
ing: 

"The  undersigned  have  acknowledged  with 
gratitude  the  foregoing  arrangement  adopted  hj 
His  Mujesty,  in  accordance  with  His  Highness 
the  rpigning  Duke  of  Bruoswick,  in  the  interests 
well  advis^  of  His  Highness  the  Duke  diaries 
of  Brunswick,  for  the  preservation  of  the  fortone 
remaining  in  his  hands,  for  the  maintenanee  c^ 
the  public  peace  in  the  dachy  of  Branswick  and 
in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  and  for  the  honoor 
and  dignity  of  the  great  House  of  Bmnswick- 
Lunebourg,  another  proof  of  the  foresight  of  His 
Majesty  and  of  His  Highness  for  the  well-bdog 
of  that  House.  We  sofemnly  attest  this  dedaia- 
tion  by  these  presents,  signed  with  oar  hands, 
and  to  which  we  have  placed  our  seals.  London, 
6th  February  1833,  Ernest  (L.S.).  Kensington, 
3rd  February  1 833,' Augustus  Frederick  (L  8.). 
Hanover,  13th  February  1883,  Adolphe  (L.S.)." 

The  bill  then  states  that  the  plaintiff 
is  advised,  as  the  fact  is,  that  the  said  in- 
strnment  is  absolately  Toid  and  of  no 
efleot;  but  that,  nevertheless,  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge  aooepted  the  appointment  of 
supreme  goardian  of  the  plaintiff's  fortune 
and  property,  took  possession  of  the  real 
estates  to  which  he  was  entitled  in  his 
private  capacity  at  Brunswick,  and  took 
possession  of  all  such  parts  of  the  plain- 
tiff's property  in  Brunswick  and  else- 
where,  of  a  personal  nature,  as  he  could 
discoTer,  to  the  amount  of  several  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  in  the  whole ;  that 
he  sold  and  oonyei  ted  several  parts  there- 
of into  money,  and  made  certain  pay- 
ments on  accoimt  of  the  plaintiff  and  of 
his  property ;  but  that  i^ter  allowing  for 
such  payments,  there  remained  in  his 
hands  a  very  large  surplus  unaccounted 
for ;  that  King  WilUcm  the  Fourth  died 
on  the  20th  of  June  1837,  and  thereupon 
the  present  defendant  became  Eang  of 
Haauwer;  and  the  Duke  of  Ccmbridge 
having  resigned  his  appointment  of  guar- 
dian by  some  instrument  in  writing,  to 
which  the  defendant  was  a  party,  and 
which  was  signed  by  him  and  by  Wil' 
Uam  Duke  of  Brunmnck,  the  defendsiit 
was  purported  to  be  appointed  guar- 
dian of  the  plaintiff,  and  of  his  for- 
tune and  property,  in  the  place  of  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  under  the  instru- 
ment of  the  6th  of  February  and  the 
14th  of  March  1833,  and  with  all  the 
same  powers  and  authorities  as  were 
thereby  purported  to  be  conferred  on  the 
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Duke  of  Cambridge;  that  the  Dake  of 
Oambridffe  acooantod  for  his  reoeiprto  and 
paymentB  to  ihe  defendant,  and  paid  him 
the  balance,  and  that  the  defendant  took 
poBseasion  of  the  plaintiffs  property,  and 
he  received  large  Bnme  of  money  on  ao- 
oonnt  thereof,  and  haa  thereont  made  some 
paymenta  on  account  of  the  plaintiff,  but 
that  a  very  large  balance  or  sorplns, 
to  the  amonatof  several  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  remaius  due  from  the  defendant 
to  the  plaintiff  on  account  thereof;  and 
that  the  defendant  refuses  to  comply  with 
the  plaintiff's  application  for  an  account 
thereof.  The  bill  charges  that  the  instru- 
ment of  the  6th  of  February  and  the  14th 
of  March  1833,  and  the  appointment  of 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge  as  guardian,  and 
die  appointment  of  the  defendant  as 
guardian,  are  wholly  invalid,  according 
to  the  laws  as  well  of  Brunswick  and  of 
Hanover  as  of  Great  Britain,  but  that 
under  colour  thereof  the  Duke  of  Cam^ 
bridge  and  the  defendant  respectively  took 
possession  of  the  plaintiff's  property,  on 
nis  behalf,  and  not  adversely ;  that  by  the 
law  of  England  such  appointments  of 
guarJians,  and  all  the  rights  thereby  par- 
ported  to  be  given,  are  void,  even  if  the 
same  were  Yalid  by  the  law  of  Brunswick, 
and  that,  if  the  same  were  valid  at  the 
time  when  the  same  issued,  having 
regard  to  the  circumstances  and  situation 
of  the  plaintiff  at  the  time  (which,  how- 
ever, the  plaintiff  denies),  there  is  now 
nothing  in  the  circumstances,  or  ccmduct, 
or  state  of  mind  of  the  plaintiff,  to  debar 
him  from  the  full  rigpt  and  power  of 
enjoyment  and  disposition  of  his  pro- 
perty. There  is  a  charge  that  the 
receipts  and  payments  by  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  and  the  defendant  respectively 
on  account  of  the  plaintiff,  and  the  man- 
agement of  his  property,  constitute  a 
mutual  account,  containing  manv  items 
as  well  on  the  debit  as  on  the  credit  side 
thereof;  that  such  account  is  still  open 
and  running,  and  is  of  an  intricate  and 
complex  nature,  aud  can  only  be  taken  in 
a  court  of  equity. 

There  are  also  charges  relatine  to  the 
administrators  and  managers  who  were 
appointed  by  the  Duke  of  Uambridge,  and 
are  alleged  to  have  accounted  to  the  de- 
fendant, and  a  very  long  statement  of 
certain  proceediogs  in  France,  in  which  it 
is  alleged  that  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
attached,  but  failed  in  an  attempt  to  es- 
tablish a  claim  to,  the  plaintiff 's  property 
in  that  country ;  a  specification  of  certain 
jiropertr  alleged  to  hare  been  seized  by 
the  DuKe  of  Cambridae  and  the  defendant 
respectively;  and  the  statement  of  a 
tnuuaction  alleged  to  have  taken  place  at 
Oftterode  in  November  or  December 
1830.    The  plaintiff  having  in  an  earlier 


part  of  the  bill  stated  that  from  a  time 
previous  to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  re- 
signing the  appointment  of  guardian 
until  within  a  few  week  past  the  defend- 
ant had  been  residing  in  Hanover  out  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  this  Court,  and  having 
charged  that  he,  the  plaintiff,  was  resident 
and  domiciled  in  England  and  that  the 
plaintiff  and  defendant  were  respectively 
subjects  of  the  Grown  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  concludes  the  charging  part 
of  his  bill  by  charging  that  the  defend- 
ant is  a  peer  of  this  realm,  and  that  his 
title  as  such  is  His  Koyal  Highness 
Erneet  Augtutwf,  Duke  of  Cumberland  and 
Teviotdale  in  Great  Britain,  and  Earl  of 
Armagh  in  Ireland;  and  that  since  his 
arrival  in  this  country,  and  during  his 
residence  hare,  he  had  exercised,  and 
then  exercised,  his  rig;htB  and  privileges 
as  such  peer  as  aforesaid. 

It  has  been  stated  to  me  as  a  fact  on 
both  sides,  that  the  plaintiff  availed  him- 
self of  a  temporary  residence  of  the  de- 
fendant in  this  country  to  serve  him  here 
with  the  process  of  this  Court ;  and  that 
the  defendant,  before  he  appeared  to  the 
bill,  and  consequently  before  the  de- 
murrer was  filed,  applied  to  the  Lord 
ChoMoellor  to  be  relieved  from  the  process ; 
that  the  Lord  Chcmoellor  refused  the 
application;  and  that  thereupon  the  de- 
fendant appeared  to  the  bill  m  the  usual 
manner;  and  upon  this  state  of  things 
the  plaintiff  has  founded  an  argument, 
which,  if  valid,  would  make  it  unnecessary 
for  me  to  consider  the  principal  question 
upon  the  demurrer.  The  plaintiff  has 
contended,  first,  that  the  appearance  of 
the  defendant  to  the  process  ought  to  be 
deemed  a  waiver  of  any  claim  to  personal 
exemption  from  liability  to  be  sued  ;  and, 
secondly,  that  the  refusal  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  to  relieve  the  defendant  from 
l^e  process  ought  to  be  considered  by  me 
as  a  decision  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  that 
the  defendant  is  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  this  Court,  with  reference  to  the 
subject-matter  of  this  bilL 

As  to  the  first  of  these  points,  it  would 
be  singular  if  appearance,  which  is  the 
first  step  towaros  making  a  defence, 
should  be  deemed  an  abandonment  or 
waiver  of  any  defence  which  the  defend- 
ant may  liave.  An  appearance  may  be  a 
waiver  of  any  mere  irregularity  in  the 
service  of  process;  but  I  am  ot  opinion 
that  it  is  no  waiver  of  such  a  defence  as  b 
now  made,  and  which  the  defendant  has 
clearly  a  right  to  submit  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Court.  He  claims  to  be 
exempt  f^om  liability  to  be  sued;  but  he 
nevertheless  appears,  in  order  that  he 
may,  in  a  regular  manner,  inform  the 
Court  of  the  reasons  upon  which  his 
claim  is  founded.    As  to  the  other  point. 
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it  appeaTB  to  me  verf  improbable  that 
the  Lord  ChanceUor,  m  refasiiig  to  stay 
the  process  upon  a  bill  the  contents  of 
which  were  not  regularly  known  to  him, 
conld  haye  meant  to  decide  that  the  de- 
fendant wasi  with  reference  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  bill,  liable  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Court.  Upon  this  part  of  the  case 
I  have,  howeyer,  thought  it  right  to 
oommunicate  with  the  Lard  OhtmceUor, 
who  has  informed  me,  that  in  declining 
to  interfere  with  the  process,  he  did 
nothing  which  could  in  any  way  prevent 
the  defendant  from  making  any  defence 
which  was  open  to  him  in  the  usnal  course 
of  proceeding,  and  ^ve  no  opinion  upon 
the  question  of  jurisdiction  m  the  par- 
ticular case. 

It  is,  therefore,  incumbent  npon  me  to 
consider  the  defence  made  to  this  bill  by 
the  present  demurrer. 

In  support  of  the  demurrer  for  want  of 
jurisdiction,  the  following  are  amongst 
the  principal  propositions  advanced  on 
behalf  of  tne  defendant : 

First,  he  is  admitted  by  the  bill  to  be 
King  of  Hcmovm',  a  sovereign  prince, 
recognised  as  such  by  the  Grown  of 
England.  As  a  sovereign  prince  his  per- 
son is  inviolable,  and  ho  is  not  liable  to 
be  sued  in  any  court. 

Second,  the  inviolability  of  a  sovereign 
prince  is  not  confined  to  his  own  do- 
minions, but  attends  him  eyerywhere.(a) 
Though  a  king  be  in  a  foreign  kingdom, 
yet  he  is  judged  in  law  a  king.  (&) 

Third,  his  inviolability  is  not  affected 
by  his  beinff  temporarily  resident  in  a 
foreign  kingdom  of  which  he  is  a  subject. 
The  defendant  is  not  the  less  a  sovereign 
prince,  and  not  the  less  exempt  from 
being  sued  in  any  court  here,  because  he 
is  a  subject  of  the  Queen  and  a  peer  of  the 
realm. 

Fourth,  even  if  the  defendant  should  be 
held  liable  to  be  sued  for  some  things  in 
this  country^  he  ought  not  to  be  held 
liable  to  be  sued  in  respect  of  this  nar- 
ticular  subject-matter  of  this  suit,  whicn  is 
alleged  to  be  matter  of  state,  and  not 
matter  of  forensic  jurisdiction. 

Fifth,  and  last,  even  if  the  defendant 
should  be  held  to  be  liable  to  be  sued  here, 
and  if  the  subject-matter  of  the  suit  should 
be  held  to  be  matter  of  forensic  juris- 
diction, yet  that  it  is  not  matter  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Court,  but  is 
matter  which  must  be  deemed  to  be 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  some  court 
of  special  and  peculiar  jurisdiction,  such 
as  in  this  country  are  matters  arising  in 
■  "I  '       ■ 

(a)  *'  Jurisconsulti  melioris  notfe  negant 
principem  extra  ditionem  suam  mere  privatum 
esse,  &c.*'    Zouoh,  68. 

(6)  Cadvin's  Case,  7  Bep.  156. 


lunaoy,  baakraptejr,  and  yarions  other 
matters,  which,  althongh  proper  sabfecte 
of  forensic  jurisdiction,  can  onl^  be  ad- 
judicated upon  in  ooorts  specially  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  folk»wing  are 
amongst  the  principal  propoeitione  ad- 
vanced in  support  of  the  bill  on  behalf  of 
the  plaintiff: 

First,  this  ought  to  be  considered  as  an 
ordinary  suit  between  subject  and  subjeet. 
The  plaintiff  and  the  defendant  are  lineal 
descendants  of  the  Princess  Sophia,  Eleo- 
trees  and  Duchess  Dowager  of  iTmioosr, 
and  as  such  (a)  are,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  to  be  deemed  natural-bom  sub- 
jects of  this  realm.  The  plaintiff  is  domi- 
ciled here.  The  defendant  was  born  here, 
is  an  English  peer,  and  has  taken  the  oath 
of  allegiance(&j. 

Second,  no  English  subject  can  with- 
draw fk*om  his  allegiance  and  subjection  to 
the  laws  of  the  land.(0).  His  becoming  a 
sovereign  prince  of  another  country  can 
make  no  difference  in  this  respect :  he 
remains  an  English  subject,  and  is  bound 
to  obey  the  laws  of  England. 

Third,  the  law  of  England  affords  no 
authority  for  the  proposition,  that  sovereign 
princes  resident  here  may  not  be  sued  in 
the  courts  here ;  and  there  are  dicta  to 
the  contrary ;  aa  in  OdMn'i  case  {d)  it  is 
said,  that 

'*  if  a  king  of  a  foreign  nation  come  into  Eng- 
land by  the  leave  of  the  king  of  this  realm,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  in  this  case  he  shall  sue  and  be 
sued  in  the  name  of  .the  king ; " 
and  it  is  reported  in  the  case  of  De 
la  Torre  v.  Bemale8(e),  that  Sir  John 
Leach  stated  it  to  be  bis  opinion  that 
foreign  sovereigns  could  both  sue  and 
be  sued  in  this  country.  In  support  of 
this  proposition,  reference  was  made  to 
proceedingsC/)  in  which  John  Baliol,  King 
of  Scotland,  was  summoned  to  answer 
charges  made  against  him  in  the  court  of 
Edward  I.,  King  of  England ;  and  to  pro- 
ceedings in  which  Edward  I.,  King  of 
England,  was  summoned  to  answer  charges 
made  against  him  in  the  court  of  Philip  le 
Bd,  King  of  France,  at  Paris.  But  these 
cases  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  question : 
they  were  respectively  adopted  in  virtue 
of,  and  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing,  the 
feudal  superiority  which  Edward  I. 
claimed   to   have  over   the  kingdom  of 

(a)  4  &  5  Anne  c.  U. 

(6)  1  6. 1.  St  2.  o.  13. 

(c)  FoBt.  C.  L.  60.  184.,  1  BU.  Com.  370, 
Moore,  798.  But  see  now  the  Naturalisation 
Act,  1870,  33  &  34  Vict.  c.  14.  s.  6. 

(<f)  7  Bep.  15. 

(e)  1  Hov.  Supp.  149. 

(/)  Ryley,  PI.  Pari.  164.  et  scq. ;  8  Brady,  18 
et  seq. ;  3  Tjrrell,  62  et  seq. ;  8  Carte,  226,  281, 
282;  1  Tytler,  c.  2. 
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Sooilftiid,  and  the  saperiority  which  the 
King  of  Franoe  had  over  the  proyinoe  of 
Guienne. 

Fourth,  liability  to  soit  does  not  neces- 
flarily  involve  liability  to  coercion.  The 
defendant,  as  an  English  peer,  is,  by 
privilege,  protected  ftrom  personal  coer- 
cion, and  even  if  a  sovereign  prince 
withont  such  peculiar  privilege  were  a 
defendant  here,  this  Gonrt  has  power  so  to 
modify  its  process  as  at  tho  same  time  to 
do  jnstice  to  the  plaintiff  and  have  dae 
regard  to  the  person  and  dignity  of  the 
defendant. 

Fifth,  the  law  of  nations,  the  general 
law  and  tiie  oommon  interest  of  all  man- 
kind, is,  that  justice  should  be  done  all 
over  the  world.  The  right  of  a  suitor  here 
is  not  to  be  impeded  by  the  assertion  of 
an  unrecognised  privilege  in  any  person 
against  whom  he  nas  a  legal  demand. 

Sixth,  the  Queen  of  England  is  liable  to 
be  sued  in  a  jproper  form— a  form  not 
applicable  to  a  loreign  sovereign ;  bat  if  a 
foreign  sovereign  were  not  liable  to  be 
sued  here,  he  would  be  placed  in  a  better 
situation  than  our  own  soyereign,  which, 
it  is  said,  would  be  absurd. 

These  propositions  are  all  of  them  more 
or  less  important  to  be  considered  on  the 
preecnt  occasion,  and  I  have  thought  it 
convenient  to  enumerate  them,  although 
I  shall  not  have  occasion  to  observe  upon 
them  all,  in  stating  the  grounds  of  the 
opinion  which  I  have  formed  upon  this 
demurrer. 

The  general  proposition  of  the  defen- 
dant is,  that  hj  reason  of  his  character  of 
a  sovereign  pnnce,  he  is  exempt  f^m  the 
jnrifldiction  of  any  tribunal  or  court  in 
this  country. 

His  limited  or  modified  proposition, 
adapted  to  the  specialities  of  the  present 
case,  is,  that  he  is  exempt  from  the  juris- 
diction of  any  tribunal  m  this  country  in 
respect  of  acta  done  in  a  forei^  country, 
nnaer  foreign  authority,  and  in  no  way 
connected  with  his  own  character  of 
English  peer  and  English  subject. 

It  has  been  fUly  established  (a)  that  a 


(a)  The  King  of  Spain  v.  Maehado,  4Ra88. 
560}  HMllettr.  The  King  of  Spain,  2  Bligh,  N.  S. 
81 ;  and  Dow  &  Q.  169.  And  lee  Boi 
^Espaigne  v.  Pouniea,  Boll.  Abr.  tit.  Ck>urt 
de  Adnunhie,  £.  8 ;  1  BoU.  Bep.  138 }  Balttr. 
828;  Hobart,  78,  118;  Moore,  850;  CoUun- 
bian  Gooemment  v.  Bothgchild,  I  Sim.  94; 
Barclag  v.  BusMell,  3  Yes.  482;  City  of 
Berne  v.  Bank  of  England^  9  Yes.  347  ;  Bolder 
Y.  Lord  Huntingfield,  11  Yes.  288;  King  of 
Hanover  v.  WkeaUegt  4  BesT.  78  ;  Emperor  of 
Anetria  v.  Dag,  8De  G.  F.  ft  J.  217  ;  King  of 
nanSerSicittetyr.  Tnncav,l'SiiD.7ra.  301,'822 ; 
United  States  of  America  v.  Pn'oboti,  2  Hem. 
ft  Ifil.  559 ;  United  States  of  America  v. 
Wagner,  L.B.  8  Bq.,  784,  8  Ch.  582. 


foreign  sovereign  may  sue  in  this  country 
both  at  law  and  in  equitv;  and  further, 
that  if  he  sues  in  a  court  of  equity,  he  sub- 
mics  himself  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  A  cross  bill  may  be  filed  against 
hun,  and  he  must  put  in  his  answer 
thereto,  not  by  an  officer,  agent,  or  substi- 
tute, but  personally,  upon  his  own  oath  : 
The  King  of  Svain  v.  HuUetL  (a) 

Lord  iMeeaale  (5)  considered  that  to  re- 
fuse a  foreign  sovereign  the  right  of  suing  in 
our  ooorts  might  be  a  just  cause  of  war: 
and  the  liability  of  a  sovereign  to  be  snea 
in  a  case  where  he  himself  was  suing  here 
was  considered  to  be  founded  upon  the 
principle  that  by  suiug  here  he  had  sub- 
mittea  himself  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  in  which  he  sued.  The  decision  is 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  civil 
law.  The  Reoonventio  is  a  species  of  de- 
fence :  and  Qui  non  cogiiwr  in  aJdquo  loeo 
jiMcvwn  poiHt  n  ipse  ihi  agat^  eogiiur  sas- 
ciperea^tiones  et  ad  eundemjudicen  mitti{c). 

In  the  case  of  Qlyn  v.  Soaresid),  it  was 
supposed  that  a  person  who  was  not  a 
part^  to  an  action,  but  whose  agent  was 
on  his  behalf  the  plaintiff,  might  be  made 
a  defendant  to  a  bill  in  equity  for  discovery 
in  aid  of  the  defence  to  tne  action ;  and  on 
that  supposition  it  was  held  that  the 
Queen  of  Portuaal  was  properly  made  a 
defendant  to  the  bill.  Her  demurrer, 
however,  was  allowed  in  the  House  of 
Lords  (e)  where  it  was  held  that  such  a 
bill  of  discovery  could  only  be  sustained 
against  parties  to  the  action.  If  she  had 
been  plamtiff  to  the  action,  I  presume  that 
she  would  have  been  held  to  be  a  proper 
defendant  to  the  bill. 

The  case  mentioned  by  Selden,  in  his 
"Table  Talk"{/},  was  probably  of  the 
same  sort :  there  were  manv  suits  pending 
between  the  King  of  Spam  and  English 
merchants;  a  merclumt  had  recovered 
costs  against  him  in  a  suit,  and  could  not 
get  them,  the  process  of  outlawry  was 
taken  out  against  him  for  not  appearing ; 
but  the  circumstances  are  not  stated  with 
such  particularity  as  to  make  it  practicable 
to  draw  any  conclcision  from  them. 

The  cases  which  we  have  upon  this  point 
go  no  further  than  tlus,  that  where  a 
foreign  soyereign  files  a  bill,  or  prosecutes 
an  action  in  this  country,  he  may  be  made 
a  defendant  to  a  cross  bill  or  bill  of  dis- 
covery, in  the  nature  of  a  defence  to  the 
proceeding  which  the  foreign  sovereign 
has  himself  adopted.  There  is  no  case  to 
show  that,  because  he  may  be  a  plaintiff  in 

(a)  1  Gl.  ft  F.  883,  and  7  Bligh,  359. 
(6)  2  Bligh  N.  S.  60. 

(c)  1  Digest  1.22,  Corpi»«/iMrif  CiW/tf,131. 

(d)  1  T.  ft  C.  (Exch.).  644. 

(e)  7  CI.  ft  F.  466. 
(/)  Law,  8. 
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aoTereign  prinoe*  xwident  witbia  die 
dominionfl  of  another  prinoe.  is  exempt 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  oonntrf  in 
which  he  is.  In  the  ceee  of  Glyii  t. 
8oares{a)  the  question  was  not  mooted  at 
the  bar,  but  Lord  Ahingw  took  it  into  oon- 
sideration,  and  distinctly  expreeaed  hie 
opinion  that,  as  a  genertd  proposition,  a 
sovereign  prince  oonld  not  be  made 
amenable  to  anj  court  of  jodioatnre  in 
this  country ;  and  upon  this  occasion,  the 
defendant  insists  upon  it  as  a  general 
rule,  that  in  times  of  peace  at  least,  a 
a  sovereign  prince  ib,  by  the  law  of 
nations,  iuTiolable;  that  obvious  inoon- 
veniences  and  the  greatest  danger  of  war 
would  arise,  from  any  attempt  to  compel 
obedience  to  any  process  or  order  of  any 
Court,  by  any  proceeding  against  either 
the  person  or  the  property  of  a  sovereiurn 
prince ;  and  indeed  that  any  such  attempt 
would  be  deemed  a  hostile  aggression,  not 
only  against  the  sovereign  prmoe  himself, 
but  also  against  the  state  and  people  of 
which  he  is  the  sovereign  ;  that  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  law  (to  be  everywhere  taken 
notice  of),  that  such  risks  ought  to  be 
avoided,  and  that  this  view  of  tne  subject 
on^ht  of  itself  to  induce  the  Court  to  allow 
this  demurrer. 

If  a  foreign  sovereign  could  be  made 
personally  amenable  to  the  courts  of  a 
a  country  in  which  he  happened  to  reside, 
he  must  be  subject  to  the  ordinary  process 
of  the  courts,  and  if  not  protected  oy  any 
privilege  legally  established  by  the  law  A 
England,  he  would,  in  this  country,  be 
subject  to  the  execution  of  writs  of  attach- 
ment  and  ne  esoeat  regno,  and  other  pro- 
cesses upon  which  he  might  be  arrested, 
and  upon  this  the  counsel  of  the  defendant 
cited  the  opinion  of  VaUeL  who  considered 
it  to  be  a  ridiculous  notion,  and  an  ab- 
surdity to  thiuk  that  a  sovereign  who 
enters  a  foreign  country,  even  without  per- 
mission, might  be  arrested  there.(&) 

It  was  attempted  to  meet  the  force  of 
this  argument  by  alleging  that  this  Court 
bad  authority  to  modify  the  means  of 
executing  its  process,  and  compelling 
obedience  to  its  orders,  so  as  to  suit  the 
rank  or  dignity  of  particular  defendants  ; 
but  this  allegation  was  not  supported  by 
any  authority,  or  by  reference  to  anj 
known  law  or  practice  of  the  Court  In 
the  case  of  the  King  of  Spoiin  it  was 
stated, (e)  that  his  right, 
"  In  respect  of  priWlege,  was  not  greater  than 
that  of  any  of  bis  subjects  :'* 

and  the  Lord  Chancellor  said  :— 

"The  King  of  Spain  sues  here  by  his  title  of 
sovereign,  and  so  be  mosi  be  sued,  if  at  alii  but 


the  courts  of  this  c«>nntry  for  one  matter, 
he  may  therefore  be  made  a  defendant  in 
the  courts  of  this  country  for  another  and 
quite  a  diBtiuct  nuktter ;  and  the  question 
to  be  now  determined  is  independent  of 
the  fact  stated  at  the  bar,  that  the  King  of 
Hanover  is  or  was  himself  a  plaintiff  in  a 
suit  for  an  entirely  distinct  matter  in  this 
Court. 

There  have  been  cases,  in  which  this 
Court  bein^  called  unon  to  distribute  a 
fund  in  which  some  foreign  sovereign  or 
state  may  have  had  an  interest,  it  has  been 
thought  expedient  and  proper,  in  order 
to  a  due  distribution  of  tne  rund,  to  make 
such  state  or  sovereign  a  pMurty.  The 
effect  has  been,  to  noake  the  suit  perfect  as 
to  parties,  but  as  to  the  sovereign  or  state 
being  made  a  defendant  in  cases  of  that 
kind,  the  effect  has  not  been  to  compel, 
or  attempt  to  compel,  such  sovereign  or 
state  to  come  in  and  submit  to  judgment 
in  the  ordinary  course,  but  to  give  the 
sovereign  an  opportunity  to  come  in  to 
claim  his  right,  or  establish  his  interest  in 
the  subject-matter  of  the  suit ;  coming  in 
to  make  his  claim,  he  woidd,  by  doing  so, 
submit  himself  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  in  that  matter  ;  refusing  to  come  in, 
he  mii(ht  perhaps  be  precluded  trom  estab- 
lishing any  claim  to  the  same  interest  in 
another  form.  So  where  a  defendant  in 
tiiiis  country  is  called  upon  to  account  for 
some  matter  in  respect  of  which  he  has 
acted  as  agent  for  a  foreign  sovereign, 
the  suit  would  not  be  perfect  as  to  par- 
ties, unless  the  foreign  soverei^  were 
formally  a  defendant,  and  by  making  him 
a  party,  an  opportunity  is  afforded  him  of 
defending  himself,  instead  of  leaving  the 
defence  to  bis  agent,  and  he  may  come  in 
if  he  pleases ;  in  such  a  case,  if  be  refuses 
to  come  in,  he  may  perhaps  be  held  bound 
by  the  decision  against  liis  agent. 

There  may  be  other  cases  in  which 
sovereign  princes,  for  the  sake  of  having 
a  claim  or  right  determined,  may  have 
been  afforded  an  opportunity  of  appearing, 
and  may  have  voluntarily  appeared  as 
defendants,  before  the  tribunals  of  this 
country,  but,  save  in  the  case  of  a  cross  bill 
or  bill  of  discovery  in  aid  of  a  defence,  and 
in  the  case  of  a  sovereign  prince  volun- 
tarily coming  in  to  make  or  resist  a  claim, 
it  does  not  appear  how  he  can  be  effectu- 
ally cited,  or  what  control  the  Court  can 
have  over  him  or  his  rights ;  and  no  case 
has  been  produced  in  which  it  has  been 
detennined  that  a  foreign  sovereign,  not 
himself  a  plaintiff  or  claimant  and  insist- 
ing upon  his  alleged  right  to  be  exempt 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary 
courts,  has  been  held  bound  to  submit  to  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  case  has  been 
produced  in  which,  upon  the  Question 
properly  raised,  it  has  beenhela  that  a 


(a)  1  Y.  &  C.  (Bxch.)  698. 
(6)  Vattel,  IV.,  7.  s.  108.  p.  486. 
(c)  7  Bligh,  892. 
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the  law  of  nations,  to  be  allowed  to  a 
foreign  soTereign  temporarily  resident 
within  the  dominions  of  another  prince. 

Another  argument  for  the  aefendant 
was,  that  a  sovereign  coming  from  his 
own  dominions  into  this  oonntnr,  attending 
the  court  of  the  Queen,  and  sitting  in 
Parliament,  must  be  deemed  to  have  come 
with  the  consent  of  the  Queen,  and  to 
have  been  entitled  to  a  safe  oondnct,(a) 
whioh  wonld  hare  contained  a  prohibition 
to  sue  him  in  anyooart;(&)  that,  there- 
fore, the  defendant  ought  to  be  deemed  to 
have  oome  and  resided  here  on  the  faith 
of  such  right,  whioh  he  is  not  the  less 
entitled  to,  because  the  letters  of  safe-con* 
duct  were  not  actually  applied  for  and 
issued.  This  argument  assumes  that 
letters  of  safe-conduct,  snch  as  might  and 
lawfully  ought  to  be  istined  at  this  time, 
and  on  the  occasion  of  such  a  visit  as  that 
made  to  this  country  by  the  King  of  Htuu 
ov§r,  would  have  contained  a  prohibition 
to  prosecute  such  a  suit  as  this. 

Bnt  the  argument  for  the  defendant, 
which  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant, was  founded  upon  analogjr  to  the 
immunities  of  ambassaaors,  recognised  and 
declared  to  be  in  accordance  wim  the  law 
of  £ngland,  by  the  statute  7  Ann.  c.  12. 

By  that  statute,  it  was  declared — 
**that  all  writs  and  prooea8es  sued  forth  and 
prosecuted,  whereby  the  person  of  any  ambas- 
sador of  any  foreign  prince  authorised  and 
received  as  such  by  iter  Majesty,  may  he  arrei^ted 
or  imprisoned,  or  his  goods  distrained,  seised, 
or  attached,  shall  be  dc^ed  to  be  utterly  null 
and  void ; " 

and  after  a  penal  clause  afTectiuff  any 
person  who  may  sue  out  of  anv  such  wnt 
or  process,  there  is  a  proviso,  that  no  mer- 
chant or  trader  within  the  description  of 
the  statute  against  bankrupts,  who  puts 
himself  into  the  service  of  any  ambassador, 
shall  have  or  take  any  benefit  by  the  Aok. 
It  is  arffued,  that  the  law  of  nations  and 
the  law  of  the  land,  having  granted  such 
immunities  to  ambassadors,  the  mere 
envoys  and  agents  of  sovereign  princes, 
cannot  have  refused  at  least  equal  im- 
munities to  the  sovereigns  themselves,  on 
whose  account  the  immunities  to  ambas- 
sadors were  given.  If  it  be  right,  as  it  is 
universally  admitted  to  be,  that  ambas- 
sadors should  have  such  immunities,  it 
must  dfartiorihe  right  that  princes  should 
have  them ;  ard  thus  it  is  argued  that 
because  ambassadors  are  held  to  be  inviol- 
able in  the  countries  where  they  reside, 
princes  ought  also  to  be  so. 


bcTond  the  mere  name  of  sovereign  it  has  so 
effect.  He  brings  with  him  no  pririleges 
whiek  exempt  hios  from  the  common  fare  of 
€«hcr  soitors." 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  only  exemptions 
f^m  the  ordinary  effects  of  the  process  of 
this  Court,  are  privileges  which  nave  a  re- 
cognised legal  origin,  and  that  no  others 
can  be  allowed. 

To  show  that  a  sovereign  prince  carries 
hia  prerogative  with  him  into  the  domi- 
nions of  other  princes,  reference  was  made 
to  the  case  of  Ingd^ram  de  Nogent,  stated 
in  F2eta.{a)  This  nian  was  an  attendant 
upon  Sdwdrd  I.,  Kin^  of  England,  when 
in  France:  he  committed  a  theft  there, 
and  was  apprehended  for  it  by  the  French, 
bat  the  King  of  England  required  to  have 
him  re-delivered,  being  his  subject,  and 
of  his  train,  and  after  discussion  in  the 
pjurliament  of  Paris,  he  was  sent  to  the 
King  of  England,  to  do  his  own  justice 
upon  him ;  whereupon  he  was  tried  before 
the  steward  and  marshal  of  the  King  of 
England^B  house,  and  executed  in  France. 
At  a  more  recent  period,  Monaldeschi,  an 
attendant  upon  Chritivna,  the  abdicated 
Queen  of  Sweden,  was,  by  her  orders,  put 
to  death  within  her  residence  in  France, (6) 
a  fact  in  itself  atrocious,  but  which  was 
not  seriously  resented  by  France ;  and  it 
is  said  to  have  been  afterwards  defended 
by  great  authority .(c)  Bynkershoech  speaks 
of  it  thus : — 

**  Qood  factum  Galli,  qoamvis  indignabundi, 
impune  transmiserunt,  ex  impoteutia  muliebri, 
dioet  alter,  alter  vero  et  jure  gentium,  ut  optu- 
mum  maxumumqae  est.'*((i) 

But  I  own  that  with  reference  to  the 
preeent  case  I  do  not  attach  much  i°^por- 
tance  to  instances  of  this  sort.  The 
doctrine  or  fiction  whioh  has  been  ex- 
pounded by  some  writers  on  the  '*  Law  of 
Ifattons,"  under  the  name  of  extra  terri- 
toriality, if  it  were  carried  out  to  its 
legitimate  consequences,  would,  as  it 
appears  u>  me,  render  it  highly  dangerous 
for  the  sovereign  of  any  country  to  admit 
within  his  dominions  any  foreign 
sovereign,  or  even  any  ambassador  of  a 
foreign  sovereign.  It  is  admitted  that 
the  extent  to  which  the  doctrine  should  be 
carried  out,  must  be  subject  to  great 
modifications,  and  I  do  not  think  that  it 
aflbrds  any  assistance  in  the  practical  con- 
sideration of  the  question,  what  are  the 
exemptions  or  privileges  whioh  ought,  by 


(a)  Lib.  2.  ch.  8.  s.  9.  p.  68,  and  cited  in 
Calrin's  ease,  7  Hep.  15  b.,  and  iu  Moore,  798. 

(6)  Le  Bd  Belatiou  de  la  Mort  du  Marq.  de 
Monaldesehi,  9k.,  Areh.  Cur.  S,  Serie  Yill., 
S87. 

(e)Lfl{baits. 

(dl)  ^yakershoeek.  Op.  IL,  187. 


(a)  As  no  king,  &c.  can  come  into  this  realm 
without  a  licence  or  safe-oonduet,  so  do  pro  Bex, 
^c.  which  represents  a  king's  person,  can  do  it. 
4  Inst  155. 

(5)Bsg.  Bfev.,26. 
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Bnt^  on  the  p«rt  of  the  plaiatiff,  thk  ii 
denied,  and  it  is  add  that  we  most  look  at 
the  reason  of  the  law.  An  ambassador, 
who  oomes  into  a  foreign  state  on  the 
business  of  his  sorereign,  which  cannot  be 
transacted  without  entire  freedom  and  in- 
dependence on  his  part,  must  be  allowed 
privileges  which  are  in  no  way  required 
for  the  {NTOteotion  or  accommodation  of  a 
prince  who  oomes  on  a  visit  of  pleasure 
or  compliment;  and,  moreoTer,  thai  the 
immunity  of  an  ambassador  does  not 
extend  to  every  suit  of  every  kind.  There 
ue  exceptions  depending  on  the  peculiar 
liabilities  or  obligations  of  the  person,  or 
on  the  nature  of  the  transaction ;  and  it 
cannot  be  inferred,  becanse  an  ambas- 
sador is  in  some  or  many  cases  exempt 
from  suit,  that  therefore  a  sovereign  prince 
is  exempt  from  suit  in  all  cases. 

The  question  upon  the  demurrer  is  to 
be  determined  by  that  which  may  be 
thought  to  be  the  law  of  nations  applicable 
to  the  case;  there  is  no  Eogiish  law 
applicable  to  the  present  subject,  unless  it 
can  be  derived  nt>m  the  law  of  nations, 
which,  when  ascertained,  is  to  be  deemed 
part  of  the  common  law  of  England. 

The  law  of  nations  includes  all  regula- 
tions which  have  been  adopted  by  the 
common  consent  of  nations  in  oases  where 
such  common  interest  is  evidenced  by 
usage  or  custom. 

In  cases  where  no  usage  or  custom  can 
be  found,  we  are  compelled,  amidst  doubts 
and  difficulties  of  every  kind,  to  decide  in 
particular  cases,  accorning  to  such  light 
as  may  be  afforded  to  us  by  natural 
reason,  or  the  dictates  of  that  which  is 
thought  to  be  the  policy  of  the  law. 

"  Lege  deficiente,  reourriUur  ad  eon$ueiU' 
dinem,  et  defieienie  comueiudine,  recwrrUur 
ad  rcUionem  naiuralem"  and  in  the  case 
now  in  question,  it  does  not  appear  that 
there  have  been  cases,  or  that  events  have 
occurred  from  which  any  usage  or  custom 
of  nations  can  be  collected. 

Bynhershoeeht  in  his  Treaiiee  De  Faro 
LegaiorwnXa)  discusses  the  very  question 
wmch  is  now  under  consideration.  He 
supposes  a  sovereign  prince  to  pass  into 
the  dominions  of  another  prince,  for  any 
cause  whatever  of  business  or  pleasure. 
It  is  not,  he  says,  to  be  supposed,  that  the 
prince  went  there  with  the  intent  to  put 
off  his  own  sovereignty,  and  become  the 
subject  of  another ;  yet,  what  is  to  be  done, 
if  he  commits  violence,  or  contracts  debts 
in  the  country  where  he  is ;  this,  he  says, 
will  depend  on  the  law  of  nations,  adopted 
from  reason  and  mutual  consent,  and 
established  by  usage.  If  we  consult 
reason  much  is  to  be  said  on  either  side. 
If  a  prince,  in  the  dominions  of  another. 


(a;  Cap.  8  (Op.  ii.  150). 


becomes  a  robber,  homicide,  or  conspirator, 
is  he  to  escape  with  ira|mnitvP  If  ka 
extorts  money  or  becomes  indefaced,  is  he 
to  be  permitted  to  carry  home  his  plunder  P 
It  is,  he  says,  difficult  to  admit  tiiat;  and 
yet  on  the  other  hand,  is  that  which 
reason  and  the  consent  of  all  nations  haa 
granted  to  ambassadors  because  they 
represent  a  prince  and  obey  his  orders,  to 
be  refused  to  the  prince  himself,  perhaps 
transacting  his  own  affairs  P  Is  tiba 
sanctity  of  the  prince  leas  than  that  of 
his  ambassador  P  Shall  we  compel  the 
prince  himself  to  answer  when  his  envoy 
IS  freeP  The  learned  writer,  after  in 
vain  searching  for  precedents,  proceeds 
thus: — 

"  Nihil  in  hoc  ai;gamento  profloiefl  rpbot  simi- 
liter k  gentibos  judicatis,  stqne  its  sola  sapeiert 
imtio  qusm  coDRalamns.  Et  hae  eoosnltA,  ego 
non  ausim  plua  juris  tribnere  in  principem  mm 
nibditom,  qnam  in  legatum  non  snbditum.  .  .  . 
Qusre  at  eztremnni  est  in  legato,  ut  jnbeatur 
imperio  exoedere,  sic  et  in  prineipe  siatuetan, 
si  jus  hocpidi  violet.  ...  In  cansA  sris  alieni 
idem  dixerim,  nam  srresto  detinere  principem  ut 
aes  alienum  expungat,  quamvis  forte  stricti  Juris 
ratio  pennitteret,  non  pennitteret  ttmeu  analogia 
ejus  juris  quod  de  legatis  ubique  gentium  re- 
ceptum  est  Si  neget,  ubi  de  jure  gentium 
agitur,  ex  analogic  disputari  posse,  ego  negaverim 
banc  qucestionem  ex  jure  ^ntium  expediri  posse, 
cum  exempla  deficiant,  quibus  coatonsus  gentium 
probetur,  nee  quiequam  adeo  tUj^eirgit  qoam  ut 
ad  le^torum  exemplum  ipsos  reges  et  prineipee 
et  quidem  magis,  ab  arresto  dicamus  immunes, 
et  in  eo  a  ceeteris  privatis  differe." 

In  a  case  where  there  is  no  precedent — 
no  positive  law — no  evidence  of  the  com- 
mon consent  of  nations— no  usage  which 
can  be  relied  on, — ^where  reasons  im- 
portant and  plausible  are  arrayed  in 
opposition  to  each  other, — and  where  no 
clear  and  decided  preponderance  is  to  be 
found,  it  seems  reasonable  to  endeavour 
to  b(H*row  for  our  guidance  such  light, 
however  feeble  and  uncertain,  as  may  be 
afforded  by  analogous  cases,  from  whence 
we  have  derived  rules,  adopted  with  great, 
though  not  perfect  uniformity,  by  all 
nations. 

It  is  true,  that  a  decision  derived  from 
principles  supported  by  analogous  cases 
only  cannot  be  entirely  satisfactory ;  and 
yet  it  may  be  the  best,  the  most  satis- 
factory, which  the  nature  of  the  case 
admits  of. 

It  will  be  more  satisfactorv  in  propor- 
tion to  the  clearness  of  the  analogy 
between  the  cases  under  consideration. 

It  must  be  admitted,  that  all  the  reasons 
assigned  for  the  immunity  of  ambassadors 
are  not  applicable  to  the  case  of  sovereign 
princes ;  and  it  has  been  truly  observed, 
that  an  ambassador,  if  exempt  from  the 
coercive  power  of  the  law  in  the  country 
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where  he  is,  may,  nerertheleeB,  be  oom- 
pelled  to  submit  to  justice  by  his  prince 
in  his  own  oonntry  (a) ;  bnt  that  if  you 
exonerate  the  prince  himself,  justice  fails 
altogether:  but  in  ultimate  effect,  the 
caaea  come  very  nearly  to  the  same  result. 
The  prince,  not  being  subject  to  a  foreign 
power,  may  refuse  to  compel  his  ambM- 
aador  to  do  justice,  or  may  refuse  to  do 
the  justice  declared  by  a  foreign  tribunal, 
when  requested  hj  a  foreign  power ;  and 
the  refusal,  in  either  case,  becomes  a 
g^und  of  imputation  against  the  prince 
who  refuses,  and  may  give  rise  to  those 
irritations  which  are  so  apt  to  prove  in- 
oentiyes  to  war.  Investigate  the  subject 
as  we  may,  considerations  of  this  sort 
press  upon  us.  Whilst  a  prevailing  re- 
spect for  humanity  and  justice  resides  in 
tne  breasts  of  princes,  and  when  there  is 
consent  as  to  the  means  of  ascertaining 
and  promoting  the  ends  of  justice  in 
particular  cases,  it  is  well ;  but  in  the  last 
result  of  an  inquiry  on  the  subject,  we 
find  that,  in  the  absence  of  moral  sanctions 
and  of  treaty,  war  and  reprisal  (i.e,  war 
again  in  a  particular  form)  are  the  sanc- 
tions of  that  which  is  calldd  the  law  of 
nations. 

If   we   hold    sovereign   princes  to  be 
sonenable  to  the  Courts  of  this  country, 
the  orders  and  decrees  which  may  be  made 
osanot  be  ezeeuted  by  the  ordinary  means. 
Where  is  the  power  which  can  enforce 
obedience?    If  accidental  circumstances 
should  fiive  the  power,  and  if  for  the 
supposed  purposes  of  justice  an  attempt 
were  made  to  compel  the  obedience  of  a 
sovereign  prince  to  any  process,  order,  or 
judgment,  ne  and  the  nation  of  which  be 
is  the  heiwl,  and  probably  all  the  other 
princes  and  the  nations  of  which  they  are 
the    heads,   would   see   in   the    attempt 
nothing  but  hostile  aggression  upon  the 
inviolability    which    fdl    claim    as    the 
reonisite  of  their  sovereign  and  national 
independence.    On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Courts  against  sovereign 
princes  be  excluded,  we  are,  on  the  insti- 
tution of  a  claim,  very  nearly,  though  not 
quite,  in  the  state  to  which  we  are  brought 
oj  the  process,  order,  or  judgment  on  the 
fbnner  supposition.    The  State  may  have 
to  seek  redress  for  the  injured  subject, 
snd  iustice  is  to  be  requested  from  a  prince 
or  chief  against  whom  you  have  no  or- 
dinary means  of  enforcing  it.    It  may  be 
rdused  i  acquiescence  in  the  refasal  is  the 
abandonment  of  justice,  and  pressure  after 
refttsal  implies  an  imputation,  and  gives 
rise  to  discussions  and  irritations  which 
may    again    prove    incentives    to    war. 
Justice  can  be  peaceably  and  effectually 
administered  there  only  where  ^ere  us 
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recognised  authoritjr  and  adequate  power. 
What  is  to  be  done  m  cases  where  there  is 
no  power  to  enforce  it  ? 

It  mast  be  admitted  that  the  subject  is 
replete  with  difficul  ties.  These  difficulties , 
and  the  importance  of  maintaining  the 
legal  inviolability  of  sovereign  princes, 
can  scarcely  be  shown  more  strongly  than 
by  adverting  to  the  opinions  which  have 
been  expressed  by  eminent  jurists,  that 
offences  committed  by  sovereign  princes 
in  foreign  states  ought  rather  to  be  treated 
as  causes  of  war,  than  as  violations  of  the 
law  of  the  country  where  they  are  com- 
mitted, and  ought  rather  to  be  checked 
by  vengeance,  and  making  war  on  the 
offender,  than  bv  any  attempt  to  obtain 
justice  through  lawful  means. 

Zouoh,{a)  says : — 

**  Ad  id  qnod  asseritor,  male  cnm  principibas 
actum  iri,  si  in  eomm  territoriis,  aliis  prin- 
cipibtts  in  eorum  pernitiem  conjorandi  licentis 
sit  permittenda,  respopdetur  qaod  talis  liceetia 
neotiqaam  est  permittenda.  Sed  eoe  belio 
prosequi  juri  gentium  consentsneum  est ;  et  si 
com  in  territorio  principis  in  quern  conjtirarunt 
deprehensi  sunt,  pnssenti  viiidictA  uti  melius 
videbitur;  juri  gentium  coDvenit  disfidare  et 
pro  hostibus  declanre,  unde  non  expectato 
jodicio  euiyis  eos  interfioere  impime  liceat." 

And  BynJeer8hoec7c(b)  says : — 

"  Quid  si  enim,  more  latronis,  in  vitam,  iu 
bona,  in  j^udicitiam  cujusque  irruat,  nee  secus 
at^ue  hostis  captA  grassetar  in  orbe.  Foterit 
utiqne  detineri  forte  et  occladi  quamvis  per 
turbam  malim  quam  constituto  judicio.*' 

When  great  and  eminent  lawyers,  men 
of  experience  and  reflection,  so  express 
themselves  as  to  show  their  opinion,  that 
less  mischief  would  ensue  from  the  un- 
restrained and  irregular  vengeance  of 
individuals  and  of  the  multitude,  than 
from  attempts  to  bring  sovereign  princes 
to  judgment  in  the  ordinary  courts  of  a 
foreign  country  where  they  have  offended, 
however  much  we  ma;^  lament  that  such 
should  be  the  condition  of  the  world,  we 
may  be  sure  of  the  sense  which  they 
entertained  of  the  difficulty  of  making, 
and  of  the  danger  of  attempting  to  make, 
sovereign  princes  amenable  to  the  courts 
of  justice  of  the  country  in  which  they 
happen  to  be. 

After  giving  the  subject  the  best  con- 
sideration in  my  power,  it  appearing  to 
me  that  all  the  reasons  upon  which  the 
immunities  of  ambassadors  are  founded  do 
not  apply  to  the  case  of  sovereigns,  but 
that  tnere  are  reasons  for  the  immunities 
of  sovereign  princes,  as  least  as  strong,  if 
not  much  stronger,  than  any  which  &ve 
been   advanced   for  the    immunities    of 

(a)  Solatio  qacBstionis,  &c.,  c.  IV.  p.  66. 
(6)  Op.  ii.  151. 
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amhMiadora ;  tibat  raiti  a^nst  aorereign 
princes  of  foreign  oonnftnea  mnst,  in  all 
ordinary  cases  in  which  orders  or  declara- 
tions of  right  may  be  made,  end  in  re- 
quests for  justice,  which  might  be  made 
without  any  suit  at  all:  that  even  the 
failure  of  justice,  in  some  particular  cases, 
would  be  less  prejudicial  than  attempts  to 
obtain  it  by  violating  immunities  thought 
necessary  to  the  indepopdence  of  princes 
and  nations,  I  think  that,  on  the  whole, 
it  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  general  rule, 
in  accordance  wish  the  law  of  nations, 
that  a  sovereign  prince,  resident  in  the 
dominions  of  anotner,  is  exempt  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  courts  there. 

It  is  true,  as  was  argued  for  the  plaintiff, 
that  the  common  interest  of  manldnd  re- 
ouires  that  justice  should  everywhere  be 
done,  and  that  for  the  attainment)  of  jus- 
tice, all  persons  should  be  amenable  to  the 
courts  of  justice  in  the  country  where  they 
are.  8uch  is  the  general  rule;  bat  in 
oases  where  either  party  has  no  superior 
by  whom  obedience  can  be  compelled, 
where  the  execution  of  justice  is  not  pro- 
vided for  by  treaty,  and  cannot  be  enforced 
by  the  authority  of  the  judge ;  and  where 
an  attempt  to  enforce  it  by  the  authority 
of  the  state  may  probably  become  a  cause 
of  war ;  the  same  common  interest,  which 
is  the  foundation  of  the  rule,  requires  that 
some  exception  should  be  made  to  it,  and 
that  exception  is  the  general  rule  with 
recpect  to  sovereign  princes. 

The  question  then  arises,  whether  the 
exception  in  favour  of  sovereign  princes, 
and  the  exemption  from  suit  thereby 
allowed,  is  to  be  entire  and  universal,  or 
subject  to  any  and  what  limitations. 

The  Act  of  Parliament  relating  to  am- 
bassadors professes  to  be,  and  has  fre- 
quently been  adjudged  to  be,  declaratory, 
and  in  confirmation  of  the  common  law ; 
and,  as  Lord  Tenterden  said  (a) : — 

**  It  must  be  oonstraed  according  to  the  oom- 
mon  law,  of  which  the  law  of  nations  nia«t  be 
deemed  a  part." 

The  statute  does  not,  in  words,  apply  to 
tho  case  in  which  the  ambassador  might 
be  a  subject  of  the  Crown  of  England ;  bat 
there  is  an  exception  to  the  exemption  in 
the  case  of  bankrupts  in  the  service  of 
ambassadors;  and  cases  have  frequently 
occurred  in  which  an  ambassador  has  him- 
self been  a  subject  of  the  sovereign  to 
whom  he  was  accredited;  an(\  notwith- 
standing some  diflcrences  of  opinion  on 
the  subject,  it  seems  to  be  consioered  that 
such  an  ambassador  would  notezg'oy  a  per-  , 
feet  immunity  from  the  process,  but  would 
have  an  immunity  extending  only  to  such 
things  as  are  oonneoted  with  his  office  and 

(a)  NoveUo  v.  T(H}good,  1  B.  &  C.  562. 


ministry,  and  not  to  transaotiQBS  and  mat- 
ters wholly  distinct  and  independent  of 
his  office  and  its  daties.  ByiUcenkoeek  (a) 
thus  expresses  his  opinion  :— 

"Legatum  teilieet  maaere  sabditam,  nbi 
antelegmtionemfbtt;  alqne  adeo  si  eontrazit, 
aat  deliqnit  snbesse  isperio  eajnt  aatea  snberaft. 
Hit  antea  ooaseqaenii  est  nostros  sabditos 
qoamvis  alterins  principis  lagationem  aoeipiant 
vubditos  nostros  eue  non  dei&iere,  neqae  fomsi 
quo  semper  usi  sont  jure  sabterfagere.** 

And  VaHel(ff)Btkjni^ 

'*  It  may  happen  that  the  minister  of  a  foreign 
power  is  the  subject  of  the  Ktate  iti  which  he  is 
employed,  and  in  this  case  he  is  nnqaeittionably 
under  the  jnri^dietion  of  the  conntry  in  every- 
thing which  does  not  direetly  relate  to  his 
miniatiy." 

And,  after  some  discussion  upon  the 
question  how  we  are  to  determine  in  what 
cases  the  two  characters  of  subject  and 
foreign  minister  are  united  in  the  same 
person,  VaUdaddi: — 

"  Whatever  inconvenienoes  amy  attend  the 
subjection  of  a  minister  to  the  sovereign  with 
whom  he  may  reside,  if  the  foreign  prince 
chooses  to  acquiesce  in  soch  a  state  of  things, 
and  is  content  to  have  a  minister  on  that  foot- 
ing, it  is  his  own  concern." 

And  presuming  from  this  view  of  what 
is  oonsidered  to  be  the  law  of  nations, 
that  with  respect  to  the  immunity  of  an 
ambassador  wno  is  a  subject  in  the  country 
of  his  residence,  it  most  be  distinguished 
what  acts  of  his  were  oonneoted  with,  or 
required  for,  the  discharge  of  the  dntiee 
of  his  ministry,  and  what  were  not ;  and 
that  with  regard  to  acts  oonneoted  with 
his  ministry,  the  oonrts  (considering  his 
character  of  ambassador)  would  hold  him 
to  be  exempt  ftt>m  suit ;  but  that,  with 
rep^d  to  acts  not  connected  with  hia 
muiistry,  the  courts  (considering  his 
character  of  subject)  would  hold  him  liable 
to  suit — the  inquiry  is  whether,  in  like 
manner,  a  sovereign  prince,  resident  in 
the  dominions  of  another  prince,  whose 
subject  he  is,  may  not  jnstlj  and  reason- 
ably be  held  free  from  suit  in  all  matters 
connected  with  his  sovereignty,  and  his 
rights,  duties,  and  acts  as  sovereign,  and 
yet  be  held  liable  to  suit  in  respect  to  all 
matters  unconnected  with  his  sovereignty, 
and  arising  wholly  in  the  country  to  the 
sovereign  of  which  he  is  a  subject 

The  first  and  most  general  rule  is,  that 
all  persons  should  be  amenable  to  oourta 
of  justice,  and  should  be  liable  to  be  sued. 
A  consideration  of  the  policy  of  the  law 
creates  an  exoeption  in  the  case  of  sove- 
reign princes.  May  not  a  further  consider- 
ation of  the  poli^  of  the  law  create  a 


(a)  Op.  ii.  162. 
(6)  Book  4.  ch.  8.  i 
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modification  or  limitation  of  the  ezoeption 
in  the  case  of  sovereign  princes  who  are 
BobieotB? 

There  are  in  Enrope  other  Bovereiffn 
princes  who  have  been  sntjects  of  the 
oonntry  of  their  origin  or  adoption. (a) 
Upon  sach  a  question  as  this  I  cannot  dis- 
regard those  oases,  bntthey  may  liave  their 
specialties,  of  which  I  am  not  aware. 

I  cannot  Tentare  to  say  that  a  sabject 
acquiring  the  character  of  a  sovereign 
prince  in  another  country,  and  being 
recognised  as  a  sovereign  prince  by  the 
sovereign  of  the  country  of  his  origin, 
may  not,  by  the  act  of  reoognition,  in 
ordinary  circumstances  and  by  the  laws  of 
some  countries,  be  altoffether  released 
firom  the  allegianoe  and  legal  subjection 
which  he  previously  owed;  but  the  case 
now  before  me  must  depend  on  its  own 
circumstances,  and  I  am  of  opinion,  that 
it  is  not  contrary  to  any  principle  and  not 
unreasonable  to  consider  that,  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  Courts  of  this  country, 
the  inviolability  which  belongs  to  ^s 
Majesty  the  King  of  Hanaver,BM  a  sovereign 
prince,  ought  to  be,  and  is,  modified  by 
nis  character  and  duties  as  a  subject  of  the 
Qaeen  of  Bngkmd. 

Pk«viously  to  his  becoming  King  of 
Hanover^  he  always  lived  in  allegiance  to 
the  Ozown  of  England,  and  in  subjection 
to  the  laws  of  England.  His  accession  to 
the  throne  was  contemporaneous  with  the 
aocesfcion  of  the  Queen  to  the  throne  of 
this  kingdom ;  and  since  he  became  King 
of  Hanover  he  has  been  so  far  from  re- 
nouncing, or  from  showing  any  desire  to 
renonnee,  his  alleffianoe  to  the  Crown  or 
his  subjection  to  the  laws  of  England — ^he 
has  been  so  far  from  admitting  it  to  be 
Questioiiable,  whether  his  sovereignty  and 
we  sdmission  of  it  by  the  Queen  has  ab- 
solved his  alleffiance  or  his  subjection  to 
the  laws  of  En^and,  that  he  has  renewed 
his  oath  of  allegiance  and  taken  his  seat 
in  the  English  legislature,  and  has  claimed 
sod  exercised  the  political  rights  of  an 
English  subject  and  an  li!nglish  peer. 

If  he  came  here  as  King  of  Hanov&r 
onl^,  the  same  inviolability  and  privile^ev 
which  are  deemed  to  belonff  to  all  sovereign 
princes  would  have  been  his,  and,  save  in 
peculiar  eases  such  as  I  have  before  re- 
lerred  to,  he  would  have  been  exempt 
from  all  suits  and  legal  process.  But 
coming  here,  not  as  King  of  flonooer  only, 
but  as  a  subject,  an  a  peer  of  the  realm, 
and  as  a  member  of  Her  Majesty's  Privy 
Coqncil,  can  it  be  reasonably  said  that  he 


(a)  See  the  case  of  the  Dnke  d  Brabant,  cited 
ia  curia's  esse,  9  8t.  TV.  665 ;  Yattel,  bk.  i. 
c- 1. «.  9 ;  F^wrs  elucidating  the  claims  of  Sir 
Anputaa  d'l&ate,  Note  to  Earl  Grey,  p.  19,  &o. 
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is  exempt  from  all  jurisdiction,  or  in  other 
wordi,  from  all  responsibility  for  his  oon- 
duct  io  any  of  those  characters  ? 

The  law  of  England  admits  the  legal 
inviolability  of  the  sovereign,  requiriog  at 
the  same  tune  the  legal  responsibility  of 
those  who  advise  the  sovereign.  Can  the 
law  of  England,  in  any  individual  case, 
admit  the  strange  anomaly  of  an  inviolable 
adviser  of  an  inviolable  sovereign — of  a 
legal  subjection  without  any  legal  su- 
periority P  Can  any  peer  or  privy  coun- 
cillor, whatever  station  he  may  occupy 
elsewhere,  be  permitted  to  give  advice 
for  which  anv  other  peer,  or  any  other 
member  of  the  Privy  Council,  might  be 
justly  impeached,  and  ;^et  hold  mmself 
exempt  rrom  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
highest  tribunal  in  tne  realm?  May  he 
enter  into  a  contract  which  any  other 
subject  would  be  compelled  to  perform, 
and  yet  refuse  to  answer  any  claim  what* 
ever,  either  for  specific  performance  or 
for  damages  P 

Great  inoonveniences  may  arise  from 
the  exercise  of  any  jurisdiction  in  such  a 
case.  They  arise,  perhaps,  inevitably, 
from  the  two  characters  which  His  Ma- 
jesty  the  King  of  ^oiioeer  unites  in  his 
own  person,  and  from  the  claim  which  he 
voluntarily  makes  to  enjoy  or  exercise, 
concurrently,  in  this  country,  his  rights 
as  a  sovereign  prince,  and  also  his  rights 
as  an  English  subject,  peer,  and  privy 
councillor.  He  is  a  soverei^  prince, 
and,  as  such,  inviolable  in  his  own  do- 
minions, and,  I  presume,  also  in  the  do* 
minions  of  every  other  prince  to  whom  he 
is  not  a  subject.  Remaining  in  his  own 
dominions,  or  in  the  dominions  of  any 
other  prince  to  whom  he  is  not  a  subject, 
he  would,  ss  I  presume,  be  exempt  from 
all  forensic  juiisdiction.  Bat  he  uomes  to 
this  country  where  he  is  a  subject,  and 
claims  and  exercises  his  rights  as  such. 
As  a  subject  he  owes  duties  correlative  to 
which,  not  individuals  only,  but  the 
country  at  large  may  have  legal  rights, 
which  are  to  be  respected,  and  being  iVffal 
rights  against  a  suDJect  in  respect  of  nis 
acts  and  duties  as  a  subject,  it  seems  that 
they  ought,  if  necessary  and  practicable, 
to  be  vindicated  and  enforced  by  the  law. 
Those  legal  rights  would  be  nugatory,  if 
his  inriolability  as  a  sovereign  prince 
would  admit  of  an  exception  or  modifica- 
tion. But  any  contradictiou  or  incon- 
sistency may  be  obviated  by  distingnish'- 
ing,  as  in  the  analogous  case  of  the 
ambassador,  the  acts  which  ouvht  to  be 
attributed  to  one  character  or  the  other ; 
and,  it  appears  to  me,  that,  when  neces- 
sary, it  mast  be  the  office  and  duty  of  the 
Courts  to  make  the  distinction. 

If  the  distinction  can  justly  be  made, 
why  should  it  not,  and  why  should  not 
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AbcL  it  ftiriher  appean  to  me,  ihftt  in  a 
suit  in  this  Conrt  against  a  sorereign 
prince,  who  is  also  a  subject,  the  bill 
ought,  npon  the  &ce  of  it,  to  show  ibat 
the  subject-matter  of  it  constitutes  a  caae 
in  which  a  sovereign  prince  is  liable  to  be 
sued  as  a  subject. 

I  cannot,  therefore,  consider  the  present 
suit  as  an  ordinar7  suit  between  subject 
and  subject ;  it  is  a  suit  against  a  def^d- 
ant  who  is  primd  fade  entitled  to  special 
immunities,  and  it  ought  to  appear  on  the 
bill,  that  the  case  made  by  it  is  a  case  to 
which  the  special  immunities  ought  not  to 
be  eztendea. 

What  is  shown  is,  that  the  defendant  is 
an  JBbglish  subject,  and  may  therefore  not 
be  exempt  from  suit  in  some  oases.  Is 
it  shown  that  this  is  ono  of  the  cases 
in  which  the  defendant  is  liable  to  be 
sued? 

The  object  of  the  suit  is  to  obtain  an 
account  of  property  belonging  to  the 
plaintiff,  alleged  to  have  been  possessed 
by  the  defendant,  under  colour  of  an  in- 
strument creating  a  species  of  guardian- 
ship uuknown  to  the  law  of  England.  It 
is  not  pretended  that  any  one  act  was 
done,  or  that  any  one  receipt  in  respect  of 
which  theacconnt  is  askea  was  made  in 
this  country.  Every  act  alleged  as  a 
ground  of  complaint  was  done  abroad,  in 
Brunswick,  in  Hanover,  or  elsewhere  ir 
foreign  countries.  No  act  alleged  as  a 
ground  of  complaint,  was  done  by  the 
defendant  before  he  became  King  of 
HcMovw^  and  from  t^e  nature  of  the  ti'ans- 
action,  and  the  recitals  in  this  instrument, 
there  are  strong  grounds  to  presume  that 
it  was  only  by  reason  of  his  being  King  of 
Hanover,  that  the  defendant  was  appointed 
guardian  of  the  plaintiff's  fortune  and 
property.  It  is  not  protended  that  the 
mstrament  has  been  impeached,  or  at- 
tempted to  be  impeached,  in  the  country 
where  alone  it  has  its  locality  and  opwa- 
tion,  although  it  is  alleged  to  be  illegal 
there,  and  no  reason  is  given  why  the 
plaintiff  has  not  availed  himself  of  that 
illegality  to  obtain  relief  from  it. 

It  is  alleged  to  be  null  and  void  here  ; 
and  upon  this  I  may  observe,  that  although, 
with  regard  to  English  instruments, 
intended  to  operate  according  to  English 
law,  the  Court,  knowing  the  nature  of  the 
instrument,  the  relation  between  the 
parties  to  it,  and  the  law  applicable  to  the 
case,  may  be  able,  even  on  demurrer  on  a 
simple  case,  to  adjudicate  thereon  upon  a 
mere  allegation  that  the  instrument  is 
null  and  void,  yet  that,  with  regard  to  a 
foreign  instrument,  intended  to  operate 
aoooi^ing  to  a  law  not  known  in  England, 
and  wbicn  as  foreign  law  is  to  be  proved 
as  a  fact  in  the  cause,  an  allegation  that 
the  instrument  is  void  is  too  vag^e. 


the  jurisdiction  be  exercised,  so  far  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  will  allow  P 

Admitting  it  to  be  the  general  rule, 
that  sovereign  princes  are  not  liable  to  be 
sued,  and  that  all  sovereign  princes 
•may  consider  themselves  interested  to 
maintain  the  inviolability  which  each  one 
claims,  and  tliat  any  aggression  upon  it 
might,  in  ordinazy  circumstances,  be  a 
cause  of  wa^ ;  yet  observing  what  is 
stated  to  be  the  law  of  nations  in  the  case 
of  ambassadors,  conceiving  that  a  rule 
applicable  only  to  the  case  of  sovereigns 
who  are  subjects,  and  think  fit  actively  to 
exercise  their  rights  as  subjects,  cannot 
have  any  extensive  application,  and  is  not 
likely  to  excite  any  general  interest,  or 
an}r  alarm,  and  having  regard  to  that 
which  is  absolutely  required  to  maintain 
the  relation  of  sovereign  and  subject  in 
any  country,  I  am  of  opinion  that  no 
complaint  can  justly  or  will  probably 
arise,  from  any  legal  proceeding,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  is  to  compel,  as, far  as  prac- 
tically may  be,  a  sovereign  prince  resi- 
ding in  the  territory  of  another  prince, 
whose  subject  he  is,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  a  subject,  in  relation  to  his 
own  acts  done  in  the  character  of  subject 
onlv. 

And  admitting  that,  in  ordinary  cases, 
it  may  happen,  that  the  execution  of  a 
decree  cannot  be  enforced  against  a  sove- 
reign  prince  though  a  subject  of  this 
realm,  I  do  not  think  that,  for  that 
reason,  a  plaintiff  should  be  deprived  of 
all  means  of  establishing  his  right  in  a 
due  course  of  procedure ;  I  do  not  think 
that  I  ousht  to  presume  that  a  sovereign 
prince,  who  deems  it  to  be  consistent  with 
nis  dignity  and  interest  1»  come  here  and 
practically  exercise  the  rights  of  an  Eng- 
lish subject,  will  not  also  deem  it  consis- 
tent wi&  his  dignity  and  interest  to  yield 
willing  obedience  to  the  law  of  England 
when  duly  declared. 

And  for  these  reasons  I  am  of  opinion 
that  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Hanover  is 
and  ought  to  be  exeiupt  from  all  liability 
of  being  sued  in  tho  courts  of  this  country 
for  any  acts  done  by  him  as  King  of  Hajn- 
over,  or  in  his  cnaracter  of  sovereign 
prince,  bnt  that,  being  a  subject  of  the 
•Queen,  he  is  and  ought  to  be  liable  to 
be  sued  in  the  Courts  of  this  country, 
in  respect  of  any  acts  and  transactions 
done  by  him,  or  in  which  he  may  have  been 
engaged,  as  such  subject. 

And  in  respect  of  any  act  done  out  of 
this  realm,  or  any  act  as  to  which  it  may 
be  doubtful,  whether  it  ought  to  be 
attributed  to  the  character  of  sovereign  or 
to 'the  character  of  subject,  it  appears  to 
me,  that  it  ought  to  be  presumed  to  be 
attributable  rather  to  the  character  of 
sovereign  than  to  the  oharactor  of  subject. 
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Bat  paaBing  that  oyer  and  considering 
the  other  matters  whicli  I  have  mentioned, 
and  observing,  notwithstanding  the  alle- 
gation at  the  bar  that  the  instrament 
complained  of  is  wholly  independent  of 
any  political  or  state  transaction,  it  is  in 
the  bill  stated  as  the  seqnel  to  a  political 
rpTolntion,  which  resulted  in  the  deposi- 
tion of  a  sovereign  prince  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  successor,  made  under  the 
authority  of  a  decree  of  tbe  Germanic  Diet 
l>y  the  late  King  of  Hanover  and  the  reiffn- 
ing  Duke  of  Brumtoich;  considering  ^so 
ibftt  the  instrament,  stated  as  the  sequel 
of  these  political  proceedings  (which  I 
must  consider  to  be  either  wholly  imma- 
terial, or  as  introduced  into  the  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  the  character  of 
^  transaction  in  question),  is  stated  to 
have  been  executed  by  the  late  King  of 
Hanover  and  the  reigning  Dnke  of  Bruna- 
wick;  and  considering  further,  the  objects 
for  which  the  instrument  is  purported  to 
have  been  executed,  connecting  those 
objects  with  the  political  transactions 
stated  in  the  bill,  and  the  transactions 
alleged  to  have  taken  place  at  Oaterode  in 
1830, 1  should,  if  it  were  necessary  for  me 
to  decide  the  question,  be  disposed  to  think 
that  the  instrument  complained  of  is  con- 
nected with  political  and  state  trans- 
actions, and  is  itself,  what  in  common 
parlance  is  said  to  be  a  state  document, 
and  evidence  of  an  act  of  state. 

But,  upon  this  bccaeion,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  me  to  give  any  opinion  upon  the 
({uestion  whether  the  act  complained  of 
is,  or  is  not,  an  act  of  slate,  or  upon  the 
question,  which  seems  to  have  been  raised 
in  France,  whether  the  courts  of  a  foreign 
country  ought  to  take  notice  of  such  an 
instrument,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  guardian,  under  its  authority,  to 
poMess  the  property  and  effects  of  the 
phuntiff  in  such  foreign  country ;  it  is  not 
even  necessary  for  me  to  decide  the 
question  whether,  as  against  a  subject 
only,  this  Court  could  have  any  jurisdic- 
tion to  give  relief  in  respect  of  acts  done 
abroad,  under  such  a  foreign  instrument 
SB  this. 

The  question  which  I  have  had  to 
consider  is,  whether,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  this  case,  and  as  against  a  sove- 
reign prince  who  is  a  subject  of  the 
Queen,  this  Court  has  the  jurisdiction 
which  is  attributed  to  it  by  this  bill. 

And  I  am  of  opinion  tnat  the  alleged 
acts  and  transactions  of  the  defendant, 
under  oolour  or  under  the  authority  of 
the  instrument  in  question,  are  not  acts 
snd  transactions  in  respect  of  which,  the 
defendant  is  liable  to  be  sued  in  this 
Court,  or  in  respect  of  which  this  Court 
has  any  jurisdiction  over  bim. 

I^t  this  demurrer,  therefore,  be  allowed. 


In  the  House  of  Lords. 

July  26,  27,  31,  1848. 

Present :  Lords  Cottenham,  L.C,  Lynd- 
HURST,  Broughah,  and  Camfbbll. 

The  plaintiff  having  appealed  to  the 
House  of  Lords  the  case  was  heard  four 
years  after  the  judgment  of  the  Court 
oelow. 

Boll  (a)  and  HeaiMeld  for  the  appellant : 
The  respondent's  defence  is  put  on  two 
grounds.  1st.  That  as  an  independent 
sovereign  he  is  not  liable  to  be  sued  in  the 
Courts  of  this  country  even  though  a 
British  sulrject.  2nd.  That  the  matters 
complained  of  are  matters  of  state. 

The  transactions  referred  to  in  the  bill, 
and  admitted  by  the  demurrer,  are  not 
matters  of  state,  they  do  not  relate  to  the 
appellant's  sovereignty  or  dukedom,  but 
to  his  private  property.  The  bill  states 
that  the  instrument  purporting  to  deprive 
the  plaintiff  of  his  property  is  invalid  by 
the  law  of  Brunswick  and  Olanover  as  well 
as  of  England ;  they  also  must  be  taken 
as  admitted.  Botn  appellant  and  re- 
spondent are  British  suojects.  If  these 
transactions    had    taken    place    between 

Srivate  individuals  there  could  bo  no 
oubt  of  the  appellant's  right  to  an  ac- 
count. The  defence  that  these  are  acts  of 
state  has  long  been  exploded.  The  prin- 
ciple of  our  Courts  is  that,  whenever  a 
person  subject  to  their  jurisdiction, 
whether  sovereign  or  not,  acts  without 
authority,  or  exceeds,  he  is  liable  to  ac- 
count. Nabob  of  the  Carnaiic  v.  East 
India  Co.,  (6)  Moatyn  v.  Fabrigaa,  (c) 
Freiven  v.  Lewia,  {d)  A.  G,  v.  Forbes,  (e) 
Ellis  V.  Lord  Qr&y,(f) 

The  sovereign  of  this  country  has  no 
power  by  law  to  authorise  a  person  in 
this  country  to  seize  and  retain  without 
account  the  property  of  another.  Do  the 
laws  of  Brunswick  or  Hanover  confer 
such  authority?  The  bill  charges  that 
they  do  not,  but  the  demurrer  implies 
that  they  do. 

This  is  res  judicata.  The  defendant 
before  putting  in  the  demurrer  adopted 
the  ordinary  course  of  moving  to  discharge 
the  process  as  in  Viceash  v.  BedkeT,{h) 
Davidson  v.  Marchioness  of  Easti/ngs,  (a) 
Kinder  v.  Forbes,(%)  but  Lord  Lyndhurst 


(fl)  Afterwards  Lord  Justice  Rolt. 

(6)  1  Ves.  J.  871. 

(c)  Cowp.  161. 

(rf)  4  Myl.  fit  Cr.  254-5. 

(e)  a  id.  128. 

(/)  6  Sim.  314. 

(^)  8  M.  fie  S.  284. 

\h)  2  Keen,  509. 

(0  2  Beav,  508. 
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refused  the  application,  obflerving  that 
the  defendant  was  a  peer,  had  taken  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  nad  a  seat  in  the 
Honse  of  Peers,  and  wae  then  residing  in 
this  country. 

There  is  no  case  Bhowing  that  a  foreign 
sovereign  mav  not  be  sued  in  onr  Courts. 
The  Master  of  the  EoUe  referred  to  Byn- 
kerihoe^/Tom.  2,  Deforo  Le^Uorwm,  cap.  2, 
but  not  to  cap.  4,  De  pnneipiB  bona  in 
aUeriue  impeno,  where  there  is  a  clear 
opinion  applicable  to  ^e  present  question. 

I'  In  causa  civili  com  id  inter  priTstos  obtinrat, 
nbicnnqoe  amwta  freqnentantur,  ego  nuUiis 
animBdverto,  cnr  non  idem  obthieFB  oporteat 
quod  ad  bona  extemornm  prindpam.  Si  ah 
arresto  Principis  temperemus  ob  sanctitatem 
persoDA,  qvM  bona  Principis  in  alieno  imperio 
»que  sancta  esse  dixerit  ?  "  (a) 

Ambassadors  are  exempt  by  7  Anne, 
c.  12.,  but  redress  may  be  sought  from 
their  own  soTereign  and  governments, 
but  here  there  would  be  a  complete  failure 
of  justice.  A  foreign  sovereign  may  not 
be  liable  to  arrest,  but  there  is  no  reason 
for  staying  proceedings  up  to  sequestra- 
tion. A  foreign  sovereign  mav  sue  at 
law  and  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  be  sued:  Oalvin'i  ca8e,(&)  HvUett  v. 
JSiing  of  8pavn,(c)  King  of  Spain  v.  Htd- 
lettXd)  Qlyn  v,  Boa/reB  and  the  Queen  of 
Forttigal,{e)  Queen  of  Portugal  v.  Olyn,if) 
Melon  V.  Duhe  de  Fitzjames^ig)  Barclay  v. 
Bus8eU,(h)  Be  la  Torre  v.  Bemales,(i) 
Moodolay  v.  The  East  India  Com^ny,{f) 
Munden  v.  The  Duke  of  Bru/ii&ioick.(j6) 
Vattd,  B.  4.  c.  vii.  s.  108.  Bynhershoeeh, 
Tom.  2.  c.  4,  all  show  that  if  process  can 
be  en  forced,  against  a  foreign  sovereign  he 
is  liable  to  th6  jurisdiction. 

Turner  (I)  and  Ehnsley  for  the  respon- 
dent were  not  called  upon. 

Lord  CoTTENHAM,  L.C. :  I  find  that  all 
the  noble  and  learned  Lords,  who  attend 
on  this  argument,  are  clearly  of  opinion 
that  the  judgment  of  the  Master  of  the 
Molls  is  right.  The  whole  case  must  depend 
on  the  allegations  of  the  bill,  there  being 
no  matters  out  of  the  bill  which  can  be 
brought  into  question,   except,  so  far  as 


(a)  Dieapproved  by  T^rd  Campbell,  L.C.  J., 
in  Be  Haber  v.  Queen  of  Portugal,  17  Q.B. 
209. 

(6)  7Uep.l5. 

(c)  1  Dow&C.  169. 

id)  1  CI.  &  V.  888. 

(e)  1  Y.  &  C.  688. 

(/)  7  CI.  8c  F.  466. 

(^)  1  B.  &  P.  188. 

(A)  8  Yes.  424. 

(0  1  Hov.  Sup.  to  Ves.  149. 

Q)  1  Bro.  C.  C.  469. 

(t)  16  L.  J.  800,  below  p.  408. 

(/)  Afterwards  Lord  Jastioe  Turner. 


I  they  are  referred  to  by  the  bill.  Alter 
I  the  House  has  heard  the  very  able  arga- 
:  ments  that  have  been  adduced  in  op- 
I  position  to  the  judgment  of  the  Master 
I  of  the  Bolls,  we  are  all  of  opinion  that 
I  there  is  no  ground  for  impeaching  that 
'  judgment. 

llie  whole  question  seems  to  me  to 
turn  upon  this  (that  is  to  say,  for  tho 
purpose  of  this  decision,  it  has  not 
oeen  otherwise  contended  at  the  bar, 
and  if  it  had  been,  it  is  quite  clear  that 
the  contention  oould  not  be  maintained^, 
that  a  foreign  sovereign,  coming  into  this 
country,  cannot  be  made  responsible  here 
for  an  act  done  in  his  sovereign  character 
in  his  own  country;  whether  it  be  an 
act  right  or  wrong,  whether  according  to 
the  constitution  of  that  country  or  not, 
the  Courts  of  this  country  cannot  sit  in 
judgment  upon  an  act  of  a  sovereign, 
effected  by  virtue  of  his  sovereign  authority 
abioad,  an  act  not  done  as  a  British  sub- 
ject, but  supposed  to  be  done  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  authority  vested  in  him  as 
sovereign. 

That  is  the  sole  question ;  therefore  I 
avoid  the  question  which  does  not  neces- 
sarily arise— how  far  a  foreign  sovereign, 
coming  into  this  country,  is  amenable  at 
all.  r  do  not  enter  upon  that  question, 
because  it  does  nob  necessarily  arise  upon 
the  proper  disposal  of  the  matter  now 
before  ns,  as  1  am  of  opinion  that,  upon 
the  face  of  this  bill,  the  allegations  show 
that  the  acts  could  not  have  been  done, 
and  were  not  done  in  any  private  charac- 
ter, but  that  they  were  done,  whether 
right  or  wrouff,  in  the  character  of  the 
sovereign  of  a  foreign  state. 

My  Lords,  that  must  be  found  upon  the 
face  of  the  bill ;  or  rather,  I  should  say,  the 
converse  ought  to  be  found  upon  the  face  of 
the  bill ;  because,  before  you  can  raise  a 
question  how  far  a  foreign  sovereign  is  an- 
swerable for  a  private  transaction  in  the 
case  of  some  person  complaining  of  an  act 
done  by  him  as  an  individual,  the  Court 
would 'require  that  there  should  appear 
clearly  upon  the  face  of  the  bill  such  a  case 
aegives  the  Court  jurisdiction.  TheJfcMter 
of  the  Bolls  seems  to  have  thought  there 
was  a  nice  balance  as  to  whether  the 
allegations  amounted  to  acts  done  by  virtue 
of  sovereignty  abroad,  or  whether  they 
were  merely  to  be  considered  as  acts  done 
in  a  private  character.  He  seems  to  have 
held  that,  whilst  there  was  any  ambiffuiiy 
upon  that  subject,  the  Court  could  not 
entertain  a  bUl,  which  did  not  distinctly 
state  a  matter  bringing  it  within  the 
juxiBdiotion  of  the  Courts  of  Equity  in 
this  country.  Certainly,  looking  at  these 
pleadings,  there  does  not  appear  to  me 
to  be  any  ambiguity  at  all,  but  that  the 
whole  transaction  arose  ftrom  acts  done  in 
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the  eiercMe  of  rights  of  sovereignty, 
claimed  to  be  Tested  in  those  who  were 
the  actors.  The  oommencement  of  the 
bill,  the  foundation  of  the  whole  trans- 
action, in  my  mind,  sufficiently  shows 
that. 

There  are,  in  point  of  fact,  but  two 
passages  which  seem  to  me  to  be  necessary 
to  be  adverted  to  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing the  authority  under  which  the  acts 
complained  of  are  alleged  to  have  tidcen 
phu)e.    The  bill  states  :~ 

"That  pending  the  aforeMud  revolutionary 
noTCBMnt,  and  before  the  same  could  be  sub- 
dued, a  decree  of  the  Gennanic  Diet  of  Coo- 
federation  was  made  or  passed,  bearing  date 
the  2Dd  of  September,  1880,  whereby  your 
orttor'8  brother,  WiUiatn,  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
vas  inriled  to  take  upon  himself  proTisiouallj 
the  government  of  the  said  Duchy,  and  tbe 
Diet  left  it  to  the  legitimate  agnati  of  your 
orator  to  proride  for  the  future  government  of 
tbe  said  Duchy.*' 


That,  at  least,  was  an  act  of  sovereign 
state ;  it  was  by  Tirtae  of  a  decree  of  the 
Qermanio  Diet.  Whether  the  constitution 
of  Germany  aatfaorized  it  or  not,  is  a  ques- 
tion we  have  no  power  to  interfere  with, 
or  to  inquire  into.  There  is  no  allegation 
that,  according  to  the  constitution  of 
Oermany,  it  was  not  a  legal  act;  but 
there  is  upon  the  face  of  the  bill,  that 
which  is  tne  foundation  of  all,  namely, 
the  decree  of  the  Germanic  Diet,  deprir- 
ing  the  plain tifl'  of  the  sorereign^of  the 
Duchy,  and  appointing  his  brother  WiUAam 
to  take  his  place,  and  that  the  Diet  left  it 
to  the  legitimate  ognaH  to  provide  for  the 
future  govenunent  of  that  Duchy. 

Then  the  bill  alleges— 

''That  his  late  Majesty,  King  William  the 
FMiithy  ai$  King  of  Hanover,  was  a  member  of 
the  said  Germanic  Diet  of  Confederation,  and 
tbat  his  said  late  Majesty,  as  such  King  of 
HanaveTy  or  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  as  his 
Vieeroy  or  proxy,  voted  in  support  of  the  said 


Then  comes  the  instrument  under  which 
the  defendant,  or  his  predecessor,  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  acted.  That  is  stated 
upon  the  face  of  the  bill ;  it  is  part  of  the 
statement,  and  when  you  come  to  consider 
it,  I  do  not  apprehend  there  can  be  a  doubt 
upon  the  face  of  that  instrument — which 
is  the  foundation  upon  which  all  those 
tranaactlons  hare  taken  place — that  it  does 
all^  that  those  acts  are  acts  of  persons 
claiming  to  haye  the  right  so  to  act  by 
virtue  of  their  sovereign  authority.  It  is 
stated  to  have  been  made  between  his  late 
Majesty,  King  WUUam  the  Fourth,  and 
Wmam,  Duke  of  Brwittwich.  The  bill 
states  it  ;— 

"We,  WiWam  the  Fourth,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  King  of  the  United  Kii^dom  of  Great 


Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of  Hanover,  Duke  of 
BrumewicA  and  of  Luneburg,  and  We,  WUUam, 
by  the  srace  of  God,  Duke  of  Brunswick  and 
of  Lundmrg,  make  known,"  &c., 

then  it  states— 

"  moved  by  the  interests  of  our  house,  whose 
well-being  is  coofided  to  us."  &c.,  ^  have  thought 
it  aeoesisry  to  eonsider  what  measures  the  m- 
terests  (rightly  understood)  of  His  Highaesf, 
Charles,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  the  preservation 
of  the  fortune  now  in  his  hands,"  &c. ;  "  and 
whereas  after  the  dissolution  of  the  German 
empire,  the  powers  of  supreme  guardianship 
over  the  princes  of  the  empire,  which  up  to  that 
period  haid  appertained  to  the  Emperor,  devolved 
to  the  heads  of  sovereign  states." 

Your  Lordships  will  observe  that  they 
say  the  duty  had  devolved  upon  them, 
and  they  state  how  it  devolved  upon  them, 
that  right  which  had  originally  belonged 
to  the  Bmperor  of  Ghrmany,  had  now  de« 
volved  to  them  as  the  heads  of  foreign 
states.  As  such  heads  of  foreign  states, 
and  by  virtue  of  the  law  and  constitution 
to  which  they  refer,  they  are  authorised  to 
give  directions  for  the  appointment  of  a 
guardian,  not  as  individuals,  but  as  the 
heads  of  sovereign  states,  who,  by  the  de« 
cree  of  the  (Germanic  Diet,  had  previously 
dej)rived  the  appellant  of  his  sovereign 
authority,  whicn,  taken  from  him,  they 
had  conferred  upon  his  brother. 

All  the  allegations  of  this  bill  follow 
from  that  act.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge  is, 
under  the  authority  of  a  decree  of  WiUicmh 
the  Fourth,  King  of  Hanover,  and  of  the 
reigning  Duke  of  Brunevfick,  appointed  to 
be  the  acting  guardian  of  this  deposed 
sovereign,  and  in  that  character  it  is 
alleged  that  he  received  certain  sums  of 
money;  and  that  at  a  subsequent  period 
when  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  became 
King  of  Hanover,  that  duty  devolved  upon 
him,  and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  then 
accounted  to  him,  as  the  then  guardian  of 
the  deposed  soverei^,  and  in  that  cha- 
racter, from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
the  bill,  that  property  alleged  to  have 
come  into  the  hands  of  the  defendant,  is 
stated  to  have  been  received  by  him  under 
the  authority  of  tliat  appointment  to  which 
I  have  referred. 

It  is  true,  the  bill  states  that  the  instru- 
ment was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Hanover 
and  Brunswick,  but,  notwithstanding  that 
it  is  BO  stated,  still  if  it  is  a  sovereign  act, 
then,  whether  it  be  according  to  law  or 
not  according  to  law,  we  cannot  inquire 
into  it.  If  it  were  a  private  transaction, 
as  in  some  of  the  instances  referred  to  in 
the  argument  was  the  case,  then  the  law 
upon  which  the  rights  of  individuals  may 
depend,  might  have  been  a  matter  of  fact  . 
to  be  inquired  into,  and  for  the  Court  to 
adjudicate  upon,  not  as  a  matter  of  law, 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact.    But,  as  I  stated 
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at  the  beginning,  if  it  be  a  matter  of 
sorereign  anthority,  -we  cannot  try  the 
fact  whether  it  be  right  or  wrone.  The 
allegation  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  UjejiOTer,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
i^legation  of  the  authority  under  which 
the  defendant  had  acted,  muBt  be  conceded 
to  be  an  allegation,  not  that  it  was  con- 
trary to  the  ezisttng  laws  as  regelating 
the  right  of  individuals,  but  that  it  was 
contrary  to  the  laws  and  duties  and  rights 
and  powers  of  the  sovereign  exercising 
sovereign  authority.  If  that  be  so,  it  does 
not  require  another  observation,  because  it 
has  not  been  doubted,  to  show  that  no 
Court  in  this  country  can  entertain  ques- 
tions to  bring  sovereigns  to  account  for 
their  acts  done  in  their  sovereign  capaci- 
ti^  abroad. 

For  these  reasons  it  does  appear  to 
nre,  that  as  the  bill  fails  in  stating  facts 
bringing  the  case  within  the  cognisance 
of  the  Courts  of  Equity  in  this  country, 
the  demurrer,  which  assumes  all  the  facta 
to  be  correct  as  stated,  was  very  properly 
nllowed  by  the  Moiter  of  ihe  AoUi.  I 
move,  therefore,  that  your  Lordships  do 
affirm  his  jndgment. 

Lord  Ltndbubst  :  I  am  entirely  of  the 
same  opinion.  Kono  of  the  acts  stated 
upon  the  face  of  this  bill  was  done  in  this 
country,  nor,  as  it  appears  to  me,  by  the 
defendant  in  his  character  of  a  subject  of 
this  country.  They  were  all  done  abroad ; 
and  admitting  that  circumstances  may 
exist  in  which  a  foreign  sovereign  may  be 
sued  in  this  country  for  fusts  done  abroad — 
about  which  I  say  nothing,  because  it  is 
not  necessary  to  decide  such  a  question 
upon  the  present  occasion — ^there  are  no 
such  facts  stated  upon  the  face  of  this  bill 
as  to  justify  us  in  entertaining  a  suit  of  this 
deitiription.  It  must  be  a  yery  particular 
case  indeed,  even  if  any  such  case  could 
exist,  that  would  justify  us  in  interfering 
with  a  foreign  sovereign  in  our  Courts. 
No  such  case  appears  to  me  to  be  stated 
on  the  face  of  this  bill,  but  as  it  seems  to 
me,  upon  the  proper  construction  of  this 
instrument,  directly  the  contrary  appears. 
Without,  therefore,  further  entering  into 
the  consideration  of  this  question,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  judgment  of  the  Maaier 
of  the  BoUe  must  be  affirmed. 

Lord  Bkottoham  :  I  entirely  agree  with 
both  m^r  noble  and  learned  friends  upon 
this  subject.  I  had  no  doubt  whatever 
upon  it  in  the  course  of  the  argument. 
Tno  moment  you  come  to  look  at  the  fact« 
disclosed  in  this  bill,  which  the  demurrer 
admits — for  the  argument's  sake  at  least 
admits — and  denies  the  equitable  juris- 
diction and  relief  sought;  the  moment 
ybu  see  those  facts,  it  is  clear  in  every 
way  that  it  is  not  a  case  for  the  inter- 
fsreuce  of  a  Coui-t  of  Bquity  here.    It 


would  have  been  neoesMry  whet«  two 
foreign  prinoes  come  to  the  Courts  of  thia 
country  respecting  a  matter  tranaacted 
abroad,  to  have  disclosed  such  a  case  as 
would  haye  shown  clearly  that  it  was  upon 
a  private  matter,  and  that  they  were 
acting  as  pritate  individuals,  so  as  to  giye 
the  Courts  in  this  country  jurisdiction. 

I  will  not  arme  the  question  as  to  how 
far  one  sovereign  mignt  sue  another  in 
respect  of  any  matter  not  a  matter  of 
stale ;  it  is  unnecessary,  for  that  is  not 
the  case  here.  If  that  had  been  the  case, 
it  might  have  been  fit  for  us  to  disoasa 
the  points  It  is  not  ihe  oase,  however, 
and  I  agree  with  my  noble  and  learned 
friend  (Lord  LyndhurBt),  that  that  not 
being  the  case  here,  there  is  no  occasion 
to  say,  one  way  or  the  other,  how  we 
should  deal  with  such  a  case  if  it  were  to 
arise.  This  is  quite  dear,  that,  at  all 
events,  it  ought  to  have  been  shown  that 
there  were  private  transactions  in  order 
to  make  it  possible  that  the  Court  ooold 
have  jurisdiction.  Bat,  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  clear  that  these  are  acts  between  th« 
parties  inthair  sovereign  capacitiea ;  ther. 
are  clearly  matters  of  state  upon  whicA 
the  question  arises.  It  ia  not  at  all 
necessary  to  say  that,  supposing  a  foreixn 
sovereign,  being  also  a  naturalised  aob- 
jeot  in  thb  country,  had  a  landed  estate 
m  this  country,  and  entered  into  any 
transactions  respecting  it,  as  a  contract  of 
sale  or  mortgage ;  it  is  not  necessary  to 
say  that  a  Court  of  Equity  in  this  coun- 
try might  not  compel  him  speoificallv  to 
perform  his  contract  That  question  ooea 
not  arise  here ;  there  is  nothing  like  it ; 
and  I  do  not  say  that  the  Courts  here 
would  not  have  jurisdiction  in  that  case, 
as  in  cases  of  all  other  parties,  subject  to 
their  jurisdiction.  But  this  is  a  case  of  a 
foreign  sovereign,  doing  an  act  assumed  to 
be  in  his  capacity  of  sovereign,  he  assum- 
ing that  he  has  a  ri^ht  to  do  that  act,  which 
assumption  is  denied  by  the  other  party. 
Although  these  are  matters  of  state  that 
are  in  controversy  between  the  parties,  the 
bill,  instead  of  setting  forth — what  ought 
to  have  been  done  clearly— that  they  were 
private  transactions  subject  to  the  juris- 
aiction  of  tJie  Courts  in  this  country,  seta 
forth  the  yery  reverse,  and  thereby,  in 
my  opinion,  excludes  the  jurisdiction. 

i  have,  therefore,  no  hesitation  what- 
ever in  agreeing  with  my  noble  and 
learned  fWends  that  the  Master  of  the 
Bolls  has  come  to  a  perfectly  right  deci- 
sion, ably  supported  by  him  in  a  yery 
elaborate  argument,  and  that  his  decision 
ought  to  be  affirmed,  with  costs. 

Lord  Campbell:  I  am  of  the  same 
opinion.  In  the  first  place,  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  is  no  ^pouud  at  all  for  con*- 
tending  that  this  is  res  yudioata*    When 
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the  maUer  came  before  Lord  LyndhttrH, 
he  did  quite  right  in  refusing  to  quash 
the  letter  missiTe.  What  dpp^red  before 
that  noble  and  learned  judged  ^iS* 
that  there  was  a  bill  filed  against  S^s 
Bojal  Highness  "  Ernest  Augustus,  Duke 
of  CuwherlcmA  and  Temotdals  in  Great 
Britain,  and  Earl  of  Armagh  in  Ireland, 
King  of  JETonoMr";  and  that  a  letter 
missiTe,  according  to  the  common  pro- 
ceeding of  the  Court  where  a  peer  is  sued, 
had  issued.  Then  an  application  was 
made  to  his  Lordship  to  quash  that  letter 
missire.Ca)  I  am  of  opinion  that  he  did 
quite  right  in  refusing  the  application, 
because  peradventure  the  bill  might  have 
discloeed  matters  that  would  have  shown 
that  the  Duke  of  Cuvnh&rlcmd  was  liable 
to  be  sued  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  If 
he  had  been  a  trustee  of  a  marriage 
settlement,  while  he  resided  within  this 
raalm,  and  had  become  liable,  in  the  exe- 
cution of  the  trust  which  he  had  under- 
taken,^ and  which  he  was  not  proporly 
esecaiing,  I  am  by  no  means  prepared  to 
say  that  the  Court  of  Chancer^  would  not 
have  had  jurisdiction  over  him.  There- 
fore, inasmuch  as  it  was  possible  that  he 
might  have  been  properly  sued  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  the  letter  missiye  was 
not  at  all  irregalar. 

But  when  we  come  to  look  at  the  bill 
itaelf,  and  the  cause  of  suit  that  is  therein 
discloaed,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  de- 
murrer is  proper.  You  cannot  say  that  a 
defendant,  after  appearing,  cannot  demur 
to  a  bill  if  it  does  not  disclose  any  cause 
of  suit  OTer  which  a  Court  of  Equity  has 
joriadiction.  Well,  then,  is  it  not  quite 
clear  that  this  bill  does  not  disolose  any 
matter  over  which  the  Court  of  Chancery 
has  jarisdiction  P 

I  think  the  learned  gentlemen  who  have 
argued  this  case,  with  yery  great  abilil^, 
were  rather  sanguine  in  almost  assuming 
it  aa  a  postulate  that  the  Duke  of  (7am- 
Mdg€  might  haye  been  sued  for  this 
matter.  I  haye  most  serious  doubts  upon 
that  point,  because  eyen  if  he  had  been 
sued,  it  would  equally  have  been  a  matter 
of  state ;  the  same  questions  would  haye 
been  submitted  to  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
namely.  Whether  the  King  of  SngUmd  as 
Kingof  ilafkwer,  and  WiiUoMt  Duke  of 
Brunswickf  acting  as  soyereigns,  had  juris- 

(a)  See  aboTe,  p.  86. 


diction  to  do  the  acts  which  are  impeached 
by  this  billP  The  inclination  of  my 
opinion  certainly  is,  that  the  Duke  of 
Oambridge  could  not  haye  been  sued  in  a 
Court  of  Equity  in  respect  of  what  he  had 
done  under  this  instrumental  But  when 
we  find  that  the  party  sued  is  a  soyereign 
prince,  that  he  is  Kin^  of  Hanover,  and 
an  independent  soyereign,  then,  at  all 
eyents,  it  becomes  indispensably  necessary 
that  the  bill  by  which  he  is  sued  in  an 
English  Court  of  Equity  should  disclose 
matters  over  which  that  Court  has  jurisr 
diction. 

It  has  been  clearly  stated  by  my  noble 
and  learned  friends  that  the  question  that 
is  raised  here  is  as  to  the  validity  of  an 
act  of  Hoyereignty,  because  the  bill  would 
haye  been  nothing  without  that  allegation 
that  the  instrument  was  absolutely  null 
and  of  no  efiect.  But  that  instrament 
clearly  professes  to  be  made  in  the  exer- 
cise of  powers  which  those  who  were 
parties  to  it  have  as  soyereigns,  and  the 
question  of  its  validity  must  depend  upon 
whether  they  have  the  power  to  do  those 
acts  of  soyereign^  which  they  profess  to 
do.  I  am  quite  clear,  therefore,  that  this 
is  a  matter  over  which  the  Court  of 
Chancery  has  no  jurisdiction,  and  that  the 
demurrer  was  properly  allowed. 

I  have  the  most  smcere  deference  for 
the  Court  of  Chancery  acting  within  its 
jurisdiction.  I  belieye  there  never  was  a 
tribunal  established  in  any  counta^  which 
is  more  entitled  to  respect ;  but  still  there 
are  limits  to  its  jurisdiction,  it  cannot  do 
everything.  The  Lord  ChanoeUor,  1  pre- 
sume, would  not  grant  an  injunction 
against  the  French  Biepublic  marchiog  an 
army  across  the  Bhine  or  the  Alps.  The 
Court  of  Chancery  must  be  kept  within  its 
jurisdiction,  and  then  I  am  sure- it  confers 
the  highest  benefits  upon  the  community. 
I  think  it  was  by  this  bill  called  upon  to 
exceed  its  jurisdiction,  and  that  the  Master 
of  the  Bolls  was  acting  in  conformity  to 
the  just  principles  of  tiie  law  of  this 
country  in  ordering  the  bill  to  be  dis- 
missed. 

It  was  ordered  that  the  appeal  be.  dis- 
missed, and  the  decree  complained  of  be 
affirmed,  with  costs. 

Matbbtals  made  USB  OT. — ^Thc  report  of 
the  aboye  case  is  taken  from  6  Beay.  1, 
and2H.  L.  1. 
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THE  SUSSEX  PKERAQE  CLAIM. 


Decisiok  of  the  Committee  for  Privileqes  ok  July  9, 1844,  as  to  the 
claim  to  the  dukedom  of  sussex  and  the  effect  of  the  rotai:. 
Marrlaqe  Act  (12  Geo.  3.  c.  11.).  (Reported  in  11  CL  &  F.  85  and 
8Jur.  793.) 

On  the  death  of  the  Dake  of  Sussex,  fifth  sod  of  George  the  Third,  Auguftiu  Frederick  d*£stc 
presemted  a  petition  to  the  Crown  claiming  the  honoon  of  the  late  Duhe  a«  the  is»iie  of  a  marrui^ 
contracted  at  Rome  in  the  year  1793,  between  the  late  Doke,  then  Prince  AogoiCus  Frederick,  m 
minor,  and  the  Lady  Augasta  Murray,  according  to  the  ritet  of  the  Church  of  England,  bat  with- 
oat  the  preTioos  consent  of  the  reigning  Sorereign.  The  Crown  referred  the  qaestioa  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  the  House  to  the  Committee  for  Pririleges. 

Held  by  Lords  Lyndhurst,  L.C.,  Brougham,  Denman,  L.CJ.,  Cottenham,  Campbell,  and 
Langdale,  M.R.,  in  the  Committee  for  Privileges — 

L  Royal  Marriagt  AeL — Marriage  eomtracUd  abroad. 

That  12  Qeo.  8.  c.  11. — which  provides  that  no  person  therein  named  **  shall  be  capable  of  t 
tracting  matrimony  without  the  previous  consent  of  his  Migesty,  his  heirs  or  i 
signified  under  the  Great  Seal  and  declared  in  Council,"  and  Uiat  every  sueh  i  _ 

without  such  consent  first  had  and  obtained  **  shall  be  null  and  void  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  whatsoever  " — ^i4;>plies  to  maxriages  celebrated  abroad. 

2.  Evidemet, — DedaroHimt  of  deoeamd  Pertont :  I^edaraium  agaitmt  tnfsrssf. — For9igm  iMm. 
— WiiMU  peritus  rirtute  officii. 

On  a  question  as  to  the  validity  of  a  marriage,  an  entry  of  the  maniage  made  by  one  off 
the  parties  in  a  Prayer-book  is  admissible  as  a  declaration  bjr  ona  of  the  parties 
that  there  was  a  msrriage,  though  not  admissible  to  prove  the  marriage. 

A  solemn  dedaratioQ  of  the  iMt  of  his  marriage  and  of  the  legitimacy  of  his  son,  made  in 
a  will  b^  one  of  the  patties  after  proceedings  had  been  taken  to  annul  the  raamase*  ie 
inadmissible,  as  having  been  made  posi  Hum  motam* 

A  deelaration  by  a  deoeesed  elerpTman  that  he  performed  the  maniage  under  eiienmstaiieee 
rendering  him  liable  to  a  eiiminal  proeecntioo  is  not  admissible  as  a  deelaiation  againet 
his  interest,  such  interest  not  beii^  of  a  pecuniuy  nature.  (Stajulsa  t.  SVaiMiea  dia- 
approved.) 

A  Roman  Catholic  bishop  exereiring  jorisdietion  in  England  is  admissible  as  a  witBeae  to 
prove  the  matrimonial  law  of  Room  in  the  year  179S,  beusg  peritus  rtrfate  officii. 
A  Jesuit  priest  having  received  a  similar  training  is  not  admissible.  iBeg,  v.  Demi  {ef) 
disi^roved.) 

(o)  1  C.  ft  K.  97. 


The  Duke  of  8us8m,  fifth  son  of  Oeorge  \  at  length  in  the  Case  presented  on  behalf 
the  Third,  having  died  on  April  21, 1843,    of  the  petitioner  to  the  Committee   for 
shortly    afterwards    Auguiha    Frederick  \  IVivileges. 
d^Eete  presented  a  ^ition  to  the  Crown  ' 

claiming  the  dignities  of  Baron  of  Arklow ,  Narraiitfe, 

Earl  of  Inesmass,  and  Dnke  of  8u$$eK,  as  His  late  Royal  Highness,  the  Duke  of  Sna- 
the lawful  issue  of  a  marriage  contracted  ;  sex,  then  Prince  Augustus,  was  sent  abroad  in 
at  Rome  in  the  year  1793  between  the  '  the  year  1786,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  to  Got- 
deceased  Duke,  then  Prince  Auguitus  ,  tingen,  for  his  education,  and  he  continued  on 
Frederick,  a  minor,  and  the  Lady  Augutta  the  continent  fh>m  that  time  until  the  nsenth  of 
MunvAi,  daughter  of  the  Barl  of  Dunmore,  ,  September  in  the  year  1798,  without  viaitini^ 
aocordmg  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  EngUnd,  the  mamage  having  taken  phMse  at 
~"  —       Rome  in  the  month  of  April  inuaediately  pre- 

ceding. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year   1799,    the 
Prince,  who  was  then  travelling  for  his  health. 


England,  but  without  the  consent  of  the 
reigning  sovereign,  as  required  by  the 
Royal  Marriage  Act  12  Oeo,  8.  o.  11.  The 
facte  relating  to  the  marriage(a)  are  stated 

(a)  See  also  the  privately  printed  "Papers 
elucidating  the  claims  and  explaining  the  pro- 
ceedings m  Chancery  of  Sir  Augustus  d'JSste,  '  mtirriage. 


1832,"    which    contain   an    opinioa     by    Or. 
Lushington  favourable  to  the  validity  of   the 
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we&t  to  Bomey  where  he  was  for  the  first  time 
mtrodnoed  to  the  claimant's  mother,  then  Lady 
Augusta  Monaj,  who,  with  hex  sister,  the  Lady 
Tirgiiiia  Morimy*  and  her  mother,  the  Countess 
of  Dunmore,  arrived  there  in  the  course  of  that 
antomn,  and  were  at  this  time  residing  at  the 
Hotel  Sarmiento,  which  was  not  far  distant 
from  the  residence  of  the  Prince. 

Shortly  after  their  acquaintance  the  Prince 
began  to  pay  the  claimant's  mother  pardcnlar 
attention,  and  a  correspondence  ensued  between 
them,  iriiich  led  to  the  growth  of  an  honourable 
and  Tery  powerful  attachment  on  the  part  of 
the  Prinee  in  the  first  instance,  and  which  in  a 
short  time  became  mutual. 

A  part  of  this  correspondence,  together  with 
the  joumala  kept  by  each  of  the  parties  for 
some  time,  came  into  the  claimant's  possession 
upon  the  death  of  his  mother,  and  these  docu- 
ments win  be  found  faithfully  to  delineate  the 
nature  and  ooune  of  that  attachment,  and  the 
genuloe  motiTCs  which  led  to  the  marriage. 

After  some  weeks  had  passed,  during  which 
the  parties  met  in  society  and  corresponded 
daily,  the  Prince  made  proposals  of  marriage 
to  tiie  claimant's  mother,  which  were  for  some 
time  rejeeled ;  but  urgent  importonity,  and  the 
strong  and  often-repeated  declarations  of  the 
moet  ardent  affection,  at  length  proTailed,  and 
the  proposal  was  aceepted. 

This  ia  menooned  by  the  Prince  in  his  letter 
to  the  then  Mr.,  and  afterwards  Lord,  Erskine, 
dated  S9th  January  1798,  of  which  the  foUow- 
119  is  an  eztraet:— - 

"  Alter  four  months'  intimaoy,  by  which  I 
got  more  particularly  acquainted  with  all  her 
endearing  qualities,  I  offered  her  my  hand,  un- 
known to  her  family,  being  certain  beforehand 
of  the  objections  Lady  Dunmore  would  have 
made  me  had  she  been  informed  of  my  inten- 


The  candour  and  generosity  my  wife  showed 
on  this  occasion,  by  refusing  the  proposal,  and 
showing  me  the  personal  dittdyantages  I  should 
draw  upcm  myself,  instead  of  checking  my 
cndeaTonrs,  serred  only  to  add  new  fuel  to  a 
passion  which  already  no  earthly  power  could 
CTersMvre  haTO  extinguished." 

On  the  21st  of  March  a  solemn  contract  of 
marriage  was  entered  into  between  the  parties 
in  the  following  form : — 

"  As  this  paper  is  to  contain  the  mutual  pro- 
mise of  marriage  between  Augustus  Frederick 
and  Auguata  Murray,  our  mutual  names  must 
be  put  here  by  us  both,  and  kept  in  my  posses- 
sion ;  it  is  a  promise  neither  of  us  can  break, 
and  is  made  oefore  God  our  Creator  and  all- 
nerciful  Father. 

"On  my  knees  before  God  our  Creator,  I, 
Augustus  Frederick,  promise  thee,  Augusta 
Murray,  and  swear  upon  the  Bible,  as  I  hope 
for  salvaticm  in  the  world  to  come,  that  I  will 
take  thee,  Augusta  Murray,  for  my  wile ;  for 
better  fi>r  worse ;  for  richer  for  poorer ;  in  sick- 
ness and  in  health ;  to  love  and  to  cherish  tiU 
death  us  do  part ;  to  love  but  thee  only,  and 
none  other ;  and  may  God  forget  me  if  I  ever 
forget  thee.  The  Lord's  Name  be  praised! 
80  bless  me !  So  bless  us,  O  GodI  And  with 
my  handwriting  do  1,  Augustus  Frederieky  this 


sign,  March]  the  3 1st,  1798,  at  Borne,  and  put 
my  seal  to  it,  and  my  name. 

(L.S.)    "AnouBTUs  Frbdbriok. 

(Completed  at  Borne,  April  4th,  1793.)" 

«  March  2l8t,  1793,  Borne. 
"On  my  knees  before  God  my  Creator,  I, 
Augusta  Murray,  promise  and  swear  upon  the 
Bible,  as  I  hope  for  salvation  in  the  world  to 
come,  to  take  thee,  Augustus  Frederick,  for  my 
husband ;  for  better  for  worse ;  for  richer  for 
poorer ;  in  sickness  and  in  health  ;  to  love  and 
to  cherish  till  death  us  do  part.  80  bless  my 
God,  and  sign  this, 

''Augusta  Mubkay/' 

The  words  '*  Completed  at  Borne,  April  4th 
1 793,'*  appear  to  have  been  subsequently  added 
and  are  in  the  Prince's  handwriting. 

After  setting  forth  extracts  from  letters 
which  passed  between  the  Prince  and 
Lady  Augusta  Murray  dated  March  25th 
and  26th,  and  extracts  from  the  journal  of 
the  daimant's  mother  of  the  same  date, 
the  Case  proceeded — 

After  the  parties  had  resolved  to  marry,  and 
the  Prince  proceeded  to  carry  that  intention  into 
effect,  he  learnt  (as  the  foct  is)  that  the  law  of 
Bome  neither  contemplates  nor  makes  any  pro- 
vision for  the  marriage  of  persons  profeosing 
the  Protestant  religion,  and  that  a  priest  of  the 
Church  of  Bome  could  not,  according  to  the 
laws  of  that  Church,  assist  in  the  marriage  of 
Protestants;  and,  in  consequence,  his  Boyal 
Highness  made  great  exertions  to  discover 
some  Protestant  cfergynum  who  would  perform 
the  ceremony  with  secrecy ;  but  all  the  en- 
deavours and  inquiries  made  by  the  Prince  and 
the  claimant's  mother,  under  his  directions,  for 
this  purpose,  proved  ineffectual;  and  a  strict 
search  in  the  American  (Armenian)  and  foreign 
seminaries  at  Bome,  and  repeated  applications 
made  at  Leghorn  and  other  neishbouring  places, 
met  with  no  better  success.  In  this  difficulty 
the  Prince  at  length  determined  to  confide  his 
secret  to  the  Beverend  William  Gunn,  a  Pro- 
testant clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  in 
full  orders  who  was  then  resident  at  Bome,  and 
to  whom  he  had  hitherto  forborne  to  apply 
because  he  had  been  for  some  time  personally 
known  to  him,  and  the  Prince  had  anticipated 
the  being  able  to  procure  someone  to  whom  he 
was  a  stranger. 

The  Case  then  set  out  extracts  from 
letters  showing  the  anxiely  of  the  parties 
on  the  subject,  and  their  views  respectiiig 
the  marriage  nltimately  solemnisea. 

No  other  clergjniun  having  been  found,  the 
Prince  at  length  made  hi^  contemplated  applica> 

<  tion  to  Mr.  Gunu  on  the  2od  of  April. 

I  Mr.  Gunn,  who  foresaw  that  the  Pnnce  by 
the  proposed  marriage  would  incur  the  dis- 
pleasure of  his  Majesty,  used  every  argument  to 
dissuade  him  from  the  step  he  was  desirous  of 
taking,  but  without  success ;  and,  finding  the 
Prince  could  not  be  induced  to  relinquish  the 
marriage,  Mr.'  Gunn,  at  the  hasard  of  offending 
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His  Koyal  H  igfauess,  refused  to  render  his  assist- 
aoce,  and  the  parties  began  to  despair  of  his 
being  able  to  induce  him  to  mirry  them  unless 
thoy  could  take  him  by  surprise,  and  overcome 
his  scruples  by  unexpected  importunity. 

Two  days  afterwards  (on  the  4th  day  of 
April),  Mr.  Gunn  was  requested,  by  a  note,  to 
call  upon  the  claimant*8  mother  at  the  Hotel 
Saroiiento,  having  no  reason  to  anticipate  seeing 
the  Prince,  or  the  object  with  which  he  was 
invited ;  but,  soon  after  his  arrival,  the  Prince 
joined  them,  :;  il,  by  united  entreaties  of  the 
most  urgent  kind,  he  Wtis  induced  to  perform 
the  ceremony  on  the  spot,  having  received  from 
the  Prince  and  the  lady  the  most  solemn  assur- 
ances that  they  woutd  not  divulge  his  name. 
The  marriage  was  performed  according  to  the 
English  liturgy,  and,  as  before  stated,  was  con- 
ducted with  perfect  secrecy,  no  other  parties 
being  present  but  the  Prince,  the  claimant's 
mother,  and  the  Bev.  William  Gunn. 

The  Case  farther  set  ont  declarations 
made  bj  the  Dake  of  Sussex  and  the 
claimant*B  mother  as  to  the  fact  of  the 
marriage,  including  an  extract  from  a 
holograph  will,  dated  September  18th, 
1797,  and  execnted  by  the  Duke  of  Sussex, 
in.  the  presence  of  three  witnesses. 

"  I  think  it  requisite  and  just  for  me  to  de- 
clare in  this  my  last  will  that  1  was  solemnly 
and  duly  married  to  Lady  Augusta  Murray 
(second  daughter  of  the  £arl  of  Dunmore)  on 
the  4th  day  of  April  1793,  at  the  city  of  Rome, 
and  in  the  inn  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  Sarraiento,  where  my  aforesaid  wife  then 
resided  with  her  mother  Lady  Dunmore,  and 
her  sister  Lady  Virginia  Murray;  and  also, 
for  greater  security,  and  not  from  an  apprehen- 
sion of  the  first  being  insufficient,  I  again  per- 
formed the  ceremony  of  marriage  with  my  said 
wife  at  the  parish  church  of  8t.  George,  Haoo. 
ver  Square,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  by 
banns  published  in  the  said  church  on  the 
5th  day  of  December  1793  ;  and  that  notwith- 
standing a  decree  has  since  passed  the  Court  of 
Doctors'  Commons  to  declare  my  marriage 
unlawful  and  void,  yet  I  feel  myself  not  less 
bound  by  every  obligation  of  law,  conscience, 
and  honour,  to  consider  her  as  my  lawful  and 
undoubted  wife  in  every  respect,  as  if  that  de- 
cree had  never  taken  place,  and  that  I  shall 
always  consider  and  ever  shall  acknowledge  our 
son  Aufpistus  Frederick,  who  was  bom  after 
both  those  marriages,  as  my  true,  legitimate, 
and  lawful  son." 

There  was  also  set  out  an  entry  made  in 
a  prayer  book  belonging  to  tJie  claimant's 
mother  in  her  handwriting : 

"  The  prajrer  book  by  which  I  was  married  at 
Rome  to  Prmce  Augustus  Frederick  on  the  4th 
day  of  April  1798,  by  the  Rev.  Mr. -." 

also,  the  extract  from  the  letter  of  the 
Prince  to  Lord  Er shine  set  oat  above. 

It  was  farther  stated  that  the  parties 
haying  returned  to  England,  a  second  mar- 
riage was  solemnised  between  them  after 
the  publication  of  banns  at  St.  Qneorge's, 
Haaoyer  Square,  on  the  5tli  of  December 


1793, (a)  and  that  the  claimant  was  bom  on 
the  13th  of  January  1794,  at  16,  Lower 

(a)  An  examination  as  to  the  facts  of  the 
marriage  was  held  before  the  Privy  CoimciL 
Lord  Eldon,  then  Sir  John  8cott,  who  as  Attor* 
ney-General  appeared  for  the  Crown,  has  left 
the  following  account  of  the  proceedings  : — 
'*  After  the  Duke  of  Sussex  had  maiTied  Lady 
Augasta  Morray,  which  marriage  was  in  law 
void  because  the  King  had  not  consented  to  ic» 
the  whole  transaction  was  examined  into  befoie 
the  Privy  Council.  The  lady's  mother  waa 
much  qaestioned  by  Lord  Thnrlow,  with  a  view 
to  proving  that,  her  daoghter.  being  mudi 
older  than  the  Duke,  the  yoang  man  had  been 
taken  in;  she  could  not*  however,  recollect 
what  her  daughter's  age  was.  ft  seemed  singwiar 
that  banns  should  be  published  where  one  of 
the  parties  was  of  the  royal  family,  and  that  the 
clergyman  publishing  the  banns  should  not  be 
struck  upon  the  reading  of  the  name ;  it  appeared, 
however,  that  in  the  parish  there  were  sevefml  of 
the  name  (1  think  Augostna  Frederick)  by 
whicfa  he  was  called  in  the  publication.  Then 
great  blame  was  imputed  to  the  rector  for  pob- 
lishing  the  banns  without  inquiry  as  toresideoce 
in  the  parish;  so  it  waa  proposed  to  call  upon 
the  cleisy  of  St.  Georfre's,  Hanover  Square,  to 
account  for  the  marriage  having  taken  place  by 
banns  without  the  proper  residence  of  the  parties 
in  the  parish,  and  without  their  knowing  the 
parties.  The  reocor  first  appeared;  he  said  he 
had  two  most  respectable  curates,  and  he  had 
always  most  solemnly  informed  them  not  to 
marry  parties  without  inquiry  about  their  resi- 
dence. The  curates  were  then  examined,  and 
they  said  theirs  was  a  most  respectable  parish 
clerk,  who  wore  a  gown,  and  they  had  alwaya 
most  solemnly  given  a  like  injunotion  to  him. 
The  clerk  was  then  called,  and  he  declared  that 
no  man  in  the  parish  had  a  more  ezeellent  and 
careful  wife  than  he  had«  and  that  he  daily  gave 
her  the  like  injunction.  She  then  made  her  ap> 
pearanoe,  and  said  she  must  sometimes  be  about 
her  own  and  not  parish  business ;  but  that  she 
had  two  female  servants  as  discreet  as  any  in  the 
parish,  and  she  had  always  given  them  a  like 
solemn  injunction  when  anybody  brought  a 
paper  about  publication  of  bani^s  in  her  and  her 
husband's  absence  to  make  proper  inquiries 
about  the  parties'  residence.  All  this  put 
Lord  Thurlow  ont  of  humour,  and  he  then  said 
to  me  angrily :  *  Sir,  why  have  you  not  prose- 
cuted, under  the  Act  of  P&rliament,  all  the 
parties  concerned  in  this  sbominable  marriage  ? ' 
To  which  I  answered,  that  it  was  a  very  difR- 
cult  business  to  prosecute — ^that  the  Act,  it  waa 
understood,  had  been  drawn  by  Lord  Mansfield, 
Mr,  Attorney-General  Thurlow,  and  Mr. 
Solicitor-General  Wedderbnme,  and  unlnckily 
they  had  made  all  parties  present  at  the  marriage 
guilty  of  felony"  (liable  to  the  penalties  of  a 
PrsBmunire) ;  *'  and,  as  nobody  could  prove 
the  marriage  except  a  person  present,  there 
could  be  no  prosecution,  because  no  person 
present  could  be  compelled  to  be  a  witness.' — 
This  put  an  end  to  the  mattter.  Afterwards 
there  was'  a  suit  in  the  Commons,  and  the 
marriage  was  there  declared  Toid."— Twias's 
«  Life  of  Lord  Eidon,»*  vol.  I.  p.  «84. 
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Berkeley  street,  the  hoaee  of  Lord  Dan- 
more,  where  the  claimant's  mother  had 
oontinaed  to  reside. 

Reference  having  been  made  to  the 
proceedings  taken  in  the  year  1794,  in 
the  absence  of  the  Prince  abroad,  to  de- 
clare the  marriage  in  London  nnll,(a)  and 
to  a  separation  bronght  about  between 
the  Prince  and  the  claimant's  mother  in 
1801.  it  was  stated  that  by  letters  patent 
dated  the  27th  November  1801  the  Prince 
was  nused  to  the  peerage  by  the  titles  of 
Baron  Arhlow,  EaA  of  Inverness  and  Dnke 
of  Sussex,  and  that  His  Royal  Highness 
afterwards  sat  and  voted  in  Parliament, 
and  died  on  the  31st  of  April  1843,  leav- 
ing the  claimant  his  only  son  and  heir 
male  being  BnrviA<ing. 

The  claimant's  petition  was  referred  by 
the  Crown  to  the  Attorney  OeneraX,  who, 
after  hearing  evidence,  reported  that  it 
appeared  that  the  contracts  of  marriage 
set  forth  above  had  been  entered  into  by 
the  Dnke  and  the  Lady  Augusta  Murray 
on  the  2l8t  of  March  1793,  and  that  both 
parties  appeared  to  have  considered  that 
they  stood  in  the  relation  of  husband  and 


e. 

He  then  expressed  doubts  as  to  whether 
any  nmrriage  valid  by  the  laws  of  England 
had  been  contracted,  even  indepen^ntly 
of  the  Boyal  Marriage  Act,  and  advised 
that  the  petition  should  be  referred  to  the 
House  of  Lords. 

Her  Majesty,  on  the  advice  of  the 
Attorney  General,  referred  the  petition  to 
the  House  of  Lords  on  August  22,  1843, 
and  it  was  referred  by  the  House  to  the 
Lorda  Committees  for  Privileges. 

Befobe  the  Comhitxes  roE  Peivileoes. 

The  Sari  of  SHAnESBUKT  in  the  chair. 
Present:  Lord  LTKDnvBST,  L.C.,  Lord 
Beoughax,  Lord  Denkan,  L.C.J.,  Lord 
GomNUAV,  Lord  Lakgdalb,  M.ll.,  Lord 
Campbell,  and  other  Lords ;  and  Tikdal, 
C.J.,  PoLLOCX,  C.B.,  Patteson,  Williams, 
GoLTMAjr,  Ceesswell,  JJ.,  and  Parke,  B., 
attending. 

Sir  T.  WUde,(h)  Erle,{c)  and  James 
ITiUs (<2) .  for  the  petitioner:  The  only 
question  will  be  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
marriage.  It  would  be  valid  by  the  law 
of  Kngland  independently  of  the  Boyal 
Marriage  Act,  and  that  Act,  it  is  sub- 
mitted, does  not  impeach  its  validity.  The 
ondence  clearly  shows  that  marriago 
;  was  contemplated  by  the  parties, 

(a)  See  Heseitine  v.  Lady  Augusta  Murray, 
2^Addsiii8,  400,  fi. 
(6)  Afterwards  Lotd  Truro,  L.G. 
(e)  Afterwards  Chief  Justiee  of  the  Common 


(<f)  Afterwards  Lord  Penxaaoe. 


and  nothing  else.  It  appears  that  at 
Borne,  Protestants  had  considerable  diffi- 
culties in  celebrating  marriages  between 
themselves.  The  Boman  priests  could 
not  celebrate  them,  and  the  laws  of  Botne 
only  recognised  marriages  celebrated 
according  to  Boman  Catholic  ritual. 
TToder  these  circumstances  the  marriage 
was  celebrated  by  tho  Bev.  Mr.  Ounn, 
an  ordained  minister  of  the  Church  of 
England,  with  every  form  that  circum- 
ptances  allowed  to  give  it  force  and  validity. 
The  marriage  is  valid  as  a  foreign  mar- 
riage made  at  a  place  vrhcre  no  other 
form  of  marriage  was  open  to  the  parties ; 
or  if  not  valid  strictly  as  not  celebrated 
according  to  Lord  HarawicWs  Act,  (a)  then 
it  is  valid  as  a  contract  of  present  relation, 
as  if  made  in  a  desert  island  where  no  laws 
exist,  and  where  the  solemn  and  declared 
intentions  of  the  parties  must  from  the 
necessity  of  the  case  constitute  the  mar- 
riage ;  or  as  made  at  a  place  where  only 
one  form  of  marriage  was  open  to  the 
parties  and  they  married  according  to 
that  form  ;  in  which  case  their  marriage 
would  undoubtedly  be  good  according 
to  English  law. 

Assuming  the  marriago  to  be  good  and 
valid  by  English  or  Boman  law,  the 
ouestion  arises  whether  it  is  avoided  by 
the  Boyal  Marriago  Act  (12  Geo.  3.  o.  11.), 
one  of  the  parties  being  a  descendant  of 
''George  II.  The  material  clause  of  that 
Act  is  as  follows  : 

"  That  no  descendant  of  the  body  of  his  late 
Majesty  King  George  II.,  male  or  female  (other 
than  the  issue  of  Princesses  who  have  mar- 
ried or  may  hereafter  marry  into  foreign 
families),  shall  be  capable  of  contracting  matri- 
mony, without  the  previous  consent  of  his  Ma- 
jesty, his  heir  or  successors,  signified  nnder  the 
Qreat  Seal,  and  declared  in  Council  (which 
ooUMOt,  to  preserve  the  memory  thereof,  is 
hereby  direeted  to  be  set  out  in  the  licence  and 
register  of  marriage^  and  to  be.  entered  in  the 
'  books  of  the  Privy  Council) ;  and  that  every 
marriage  or  matrimonial  contract  of  any  such 
descendant,  without  such  consent  first  had  and 
obtained,  shall  be  null  and  void  to  all  intents 
and  piu^ioses  whatsoever." 

This  Act  must  be  confined  to  mar> 
ria^es  oontraoted  within  British  terri- 
tories. In  Swift  V.  Swift  (I)  the  parties, 
both  British  subjects  and  Protestants, 
were  married  at  Bome,  and  by  the  law  of 
Bome  no  religious  ceremony  oould  be 
celebrated  between  them.    The  parties,  in 

(a)  26  Geo.  2.  c.  33.  Bep.  4  Geo.  4.  c.  76. 
s.  1.  Lord  Hardwicke's  Act,  s.  17,  contains  a 
proviso  that  "  this  Act,  or  anything  therein 
contained,  shall  not  extend  to  the  marriages  of 
any  of  the  Boyal  family."  The  subsequent 
Marriage  Acts  contain  similar  prjvisoes. 

{hi)  8  Knapp,  S57. 
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order  to  get  married,  frandulentl^  made 
profeBsion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  and 
were  married  according  to  the  Boman 
ritaal.  On  account  of  this  fraud,  the 
Court  of  Arches  declared  the  marriage 
invalid,  bat  the  Privy  Council  reveraed 
tiie  decision,  as  neither  partv  had  been 
deceived  as  to  the  identity  of  the  other, 
and  the  marriage  was  good  by  the  form  of 
Boman  law.  In  Lord  Cloncurry's  case  (a) 
the  narties,  being  Protestants, were  married 
at  Home  by  an  English  priest  as  in  the 
present  instance.  A  divorce  bill  having 
been  introduced  into  the  House,  it  became 
necessary  to  ascertain  whether  there  hod 
been  a  valid  marriage.  By  Lord  Eldon^t 
desire,  witnesses  were  examined  as  to  the 
law  of  Bome,  regarding  the  marriage  of 
Protestants,  and  ic  was  proved  that  by  the 
law  of  Bome  and  the  enect  of  the  Decree 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  Protestants  could 
not  be  married  at  Bome.  It  having 
been  proved  that  the  parties  had  been 
married  per  verba  de  preeerUi  in  the  pre- 
sence of  an  English  clergyman,  the  House 
held  the  marriage  good. 

Lord  Brougham  :  Lord  OUmcwry^s  case 
does  not  affect  the  matter  much,  for  that 
was  a  divorce  bill,  where  but  slender 
proof  of  mazriage  is  required,  as  the 
marriage  is  set  up  merely  to  be  knocked 
down  again. 

Sir  T,  Wilde :  The  general  Marriage  Act 
has  always  been  treated  as  creating  disa- 
bilities and  restricting  natural  rights,  and, 
therefore,  requiring  to  be  strictly  construed. 
The  same  principle  applies  with  infinitely 
greater  force  to  the  B<>yal  Marriage  Act. 
It  affects  to  api>ly  to  the  descendants  of 
Oeorae  II.,  but  its  terms  are  vague  and 
indennite.  Are  all  the  remote  de- 
scendants of  George  11.,  who  may  have 
lived  abroad  beyond  the  operation  of  the 
laws  of  this  country  and  perhaps  ignorant 
of  their  existence,  to  be  subjected  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  and  to  be  incapable 
of  marrying  except  with  the  consent  of 
the  Sovereign  or  this  country?  No 
English  statute  can  have  such  a  universal 
effect.  A  statute  creating  an  incapacity 
must,  according  to  the  rules  of  English 
law,  apply  to  some  definite  time  or  place 
or  person.  This  Act  does  nothing  of  the 
sort.  The  fact  that  the  Act  exempts  the 
issue  of  Princesses  who  have  married  into 
foreign  families  shows  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  have  a  very  restricted  operation, 
and  not  to  apply  to  all  who,  by  the 
chances  of  events,  might  come  to  have  a 
claim  to  the  sncceseion  to  the  Crown. 
Even  the  issue  of  the  Princess  CharloHe, 
who  would  have  been  in  the  direct  line  of 
succession,  and  of  her  present  Msjesty, 
had  she  married  while  a  Princess,  would 


(a)  CmiM  on  Dignities,  cvi.,  s.  85,  p.  276. 


have  been  exempt  fbom  the  operaticm  of 
the  Act.  This  illustrates  the  extra- 
ordinary inaccuracy  and  looseness  with 
which  the  Act  was  drawn,  and  shows  it  to 
have  been  an  emanation  of  the  Royal 
temper  at  the  moment  rather  than  a  well- 
considered  and  well-framad  piece  of 
legislation. 

Again,  many  of  the  provisions  are  in- 
capable of  execution  in  a  foreign  coun^. 
It  requires  the  consent  of  the  Sovereign 
signified  under  the  Great  Seal,  but 
provides  no  form  of  asking  for  it,  limits 
no  time  for  answering  the  application,  and 
provides  no  means  by  which  the  answer 
may  be  known.  If  the  answer  be  in  the 
ne^tive,  the  party  may  apply  to  the 
Privy  Council,  but  the  Act  affords  no 
means  of  showing  that  the  consent  haa 
been  refused,  and  contains  no  provision 
that  the  lapse  of  a  given  time  without  an 
answer  shall  be  treated  as  a  dissent  on  the 
part  of  the  Crown. 

The  Act  further  creates  a  crime  as 
well  as  an  incapacity.  Disobedience  is 
punished  by  forfeiture  and  imprisonment. 
Such  an  Act  must  be  most  strictly  con- 
strued. Ko  doubt  the  British  Parliament 
may  impose  disabilities  and  incapacities 
on  a  British  subject,  so  as  to  bind  him. 
anywhere,  but  the  intention  must  be 
clearly,  plainly,  and  unequivocally  ex- 
pressed, and  the  Act  must  be  capable  of 
being  fully  carried  into  effect.  Tnis  rule 
has  been  applied  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  crime  of  murder  and  other  offences 
committed  by  British  subjects  beyond  the 
seas.  Such  crimes  are  only  cognisable 
here  by  virtue  of  statutes  containing  full 
provisions  regarding  the  forms  of  pro- 
ceeding, the  extent  of  jurisdiction,  and 
the  means  of  exercising  it.  Even  these, 
if  committed  abroad,  can  only  be  tried 
under  the  provisions  of  a  special  statute,  (a) 
Is  the  onence  created  by  the  Boyal 
Marriage  Act  to  receive  a  wider  con- 
struction than  the  crime  of  treason  P  The 
form  of  prohibition  here  is  no  stronger 
than  that  which  exists  in  many  cases  of 
civil  contract,  and  if  so,  what  is  there  to 
show  that  it  operates  out  of  British 
territory.  The  words  of  the  Act  seem  to 
contemplate  only  such  marriages  as  take 
place  in  British  territory.  Tne  consent 
is  to  be  ^ven  under  the  Great  Seal  and 
declared  m  Council,  and  to  be  set  out 
in  the  licence  and  register  of  marriage. 
No  such  things  exist  abroad.  These 
provisions  may  be  said  to  be  directory 
and  not  essential,  but  they  show  the 
intention  of  the  legislature.  It  cannot 
be  contended  that  anyone  by  being  pre- 
sent at,  or  assisting  in  celebrating,  such 
marriage    abroad    would    subject   him- 


(o)  See  Reg.  v.  Aggftpar^  above,  p.  SJ . 
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self  to  the  pains  and  penalties  of  the 
statute.  The  parties  conld  not  be  tried 
either  here  or  abroad.  The  great  principle 
of  all  marriage  laws  is  that  a  marriage 
good  at  the  place  where  it  is  contracted 
shall  be  good  everywhere.  The  principle 
applies  in  other  cases  besides  marrias^e. 
A  contract  which,  if  made  here,  wonld  be 
Toid  for  want  of  certain  formal itiee,  will, 
if  made  elsewhere,  according  to  the  law 
of  ike  place  where  it  is  made,  be  enforced 
here 

The  argument  of  analogy  derived  from 
other  statates  is  fatal  to  the  application  of 
this  Act  to  marriages  celebrated  abroad. 
Snglish  statutes  do  not  apply  out  of 
British  territories  unless  the  contrary  is 
expressly  provided.  For  instance,  it  was 
found  that  5  and  6  Oeo.  4.  c.  113., 
directed  against  the  Slave  Trade,  did  not 
app^  to  acts  done  out  of  the  limits  of 
Britiish  territory,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
pass  another  Act,  6  and  7  Vict.  o.  98., 
making  such  aots,  if  done  by  British 
nibieots,  wherever  residing,  punishable 
unoer  the  former  statute,  'niat  is  a 
distinct  declaration  by  the  Legislature  in 
&vour  of  the  argument  now  submitted  to 
the  House. 

[Counsel  proceeded  to  argue  that,  inde- 
pendently of  the  effect  of  the  Boyal 
Marriage  Act,  the  marriage  was  valid  in 
Borne  Mid  must  be  considered  valid  here 
—Lord  Clonowrry*8  ca8e,(a)  Pointer  on 
Marriage,(&)  SUmfs  Conflict  of  Laws,(6) 
Warrender  v.  Wairrender^id)  Lindo  v. 
Bele$ario,le)  Ruding  r.  8miih,(f)  LatUour 
T.  Tee8daie.{g)    These  arguments  are  not 

C reported,  as  the  question  put  to  the 
^  assumed  that  a  form  of  marriage 
in  fact  taken  place,  and  would  have 
been  valid  but  for  the  operation  of  the 
Boyal  Marriage  Act.] 

Evidence  was  then  called  to  prove  the 
marriage.  A  prayer  book,  produced  from 
the  papers  and  documents  of  Lady  Augusta, 
sod  containing  the  following  entry  proved 
to  be  in  her  handwriting,  was  put  in. 

"The  prayer  book  by  which  I  was  married 
at  Bome  to  Prince  Augostns  Frederick,  on 
the  4tb  day  of  April,  1793,  by  the  Kev. 
Mr. ." 

There  was  no  date  to  the  entry. 

Waddington  objected  the  entry  was  not 
admissible  to  Drove  the  fact  to  which  it 
related. 

Lord  Ltkdhttbst,  L.C.  :  It  is  admissible 
as  a  declaration  by  one  of  the  parties  that 

(a)  Ubisup, 

(6)  p.  390. 

(c)  C.  5,a.  118. 

id)  8  CI.  &  F.  531. 

(e)  1  Hag.  Con.  8U. 

(O  8  Hag.  Con,  871, 1  St.  Tr.  N.S. 

(S)  8  Taon.  880. 


there  was  a  marriage,  though  not  ad- 
missible to  prove  that  there  was  a 
marriage. 

A  will,  dated  Berlin,  15th  September 
1799,  and  proved  to  be  in  the  handwriting 
of  the  Prince,  and  sealed  with  the  royw 
arms,  was  tendered  in  evidence. 

Waddington  objected:  This  paper  can- 
not be  received,  even  as  a  declaration  by 
the  party ;  the  date  shows  it  to  have  been 
made  pott  litem  motam^  after  a  suit  was 
instituted  to  annul  the  marriage ;  it  refers 
to  that  suit,  and  therefore,  by  the  decision 
in  the  Bardywry  Peerage  Case,  (a)  it  is  in- 
admissible. 

Sir  T.  Wilde :  There  never  was  any  lis 
mota  or  dispute  as  to  the  fact  of  the 
marriage;  and  this  declaration,  which 
only  states  that  fact,  is  therefore  evi- 
dence. The  lis  only  related  to  the  legality 
of  the  marriage. 

Waddington :  The  paper  says : 

"  Notwithstauding  a  decree  has  passed 
Doctors'  Commons  to  declare  my  marriage  un- 
lawful and  void,  yet  I  still  feel  myself  bound/' 

and  then  goes  on  to  state  that  the 
writer  makes  the  declaration  contained 
in  it  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the 
legitimacy  of  his  son,  which  had  oeen 
called  in  question  by  these  proceeding^. 
This  clearly  falls  within  the  ordinary  rule 
of  law  against  admitting  declarations 
post  litem  motatn. 

Lord  Brougham  :  Suppose,  in  a  jactita- 
tion suit,  the  question  to  be,  marriage  or 
no  marriage ;  could  not  those  parties,  one 
or  both  of  them,  bet  up  this  very  marriage 
at  Bome  to  prove  the  affirmative  of  that 
question?  If  so,  would  not  this  suit, 
taking  it  to  relate  to  the  marriage  at 
Bome,  constitute  a  lis  mota. 

Lord  Lyvdbubst,  L.C:  Does  that  suit 
relate  to  anything  but  the  marriage  in 
England  P  Do  you  mean  to  produce  the 
decree  thus  referred  to  ? 

Sir  T,  Wilde:  I  do  not. 

Lord  Ltwdhubst,  L.C. :  Then,  for  any- 
thing  that  appears  to  the  contrary,  it  may 
relate  to  the  marriage  at  Bome. 

Sir  T.  wade:  Even  if  it  does  so,  it  can- 
not relate  to  the  marriage  in  fact,  but  to 
the  question  whether  that  marriage  was 
operative  in  law, 

Waddington:  The  suit  in  which  this 
decree  was^  made,  was  a  suit  for  nullity  of 
marriage,  instituted  at  the  instance  of  the 
King. 

Lord  Campbell  :  That  shows  that  there 
was  a  suit  in  which  a  marriage  was  in 
question.  The  natural  inference  is  that 
this  very  marriage  was  the  marriage  in 
controversy.  Then  this  declaration  is  one 
made  after  a  sentence  of  the  Ecclesiastical 

~~       (a)  8  Selw.  N.  P.  7ft6,  10th  edit. 
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Gonrfc,  and  the  sentence  may  haye  pro-  | 
oeeded  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no 
marriage  at  Rome. 

Lord  BaouGHAV:  The  document  shows 
that  there  has  been  a  lie;  and  my  opinion 
is,  that  that  makes  it  imi>ossible  for  ns  to 
reoeiye  this  document  till  we  see  what 
that  lis  really  was.  The  argument  that 
the  decree  only  related  to  the  lawfulness 
of  the  marriage,  and  not  to  the  fact  of  a 
marriage,  cannot  be  sustained,  for  the 
alleged  marriage  might  have  be«n  only  a 
pretended  marriage. 

Lord  Ltvdhvbst,  L.G. :  The  form  of  the 
judgment  is,  "  the  marriage  or  pretended 
marriage."  At  the  present  moment  this 
document  cannot  be  admitted  as  eyidenoe 
without  further  expUmalion. 

Lord  Gampbbll:  It  would  be  contrary 
to  express  decisions  to  admit  this  docu- 
ment. We  know  that  there  was  a  decree 
respecting  the  validity  of  a  marriage: 
this  is  a  declaration  after  that  decree. 
Esto,  that  this  particular  marriage  was 
not  in  controversy.  Our  receiving  this 
declaration  after  such  a  decree  would  only 
be  Riving  an  opportunity,  one  marriage 
havmg  failed,  to  set  up  another.  All  the 
facts  now  relied  on  might  have  been  in 
evidence  in  that  suit. 

Lord  Dbmmak,  L.G.J. :  I  have  got  the 
report  of  the  case  in  2  Addama,  The  libel 
states  that  on  the  4th  of  April 

"  A  marriage,  or  rather  a  show  or  effigy  of 
marriage,  between  his  said  Boyal  Highness 
Prince  Augustus  Frederick  and  the  said  Ijady 
Augusta  Murray,  was  in  fact  had  and  solemnised, 
or  pretended  to  have  been  had  and  solemnised,  at 
the  house  of  the  said  Right  Honourable  Char- 
lotte, CounteM  of  Dunmore,  at  the  said  city  of 
Rome,  on  the  4th  day  of  April  1793." 

Lord  Ltkdhubst,  L.C.  :  A  declaration  of 
a  marriage  is  only  admissible  in  evidence 
as  a  declaration  of  a  legal  marriage.  The 
legality  of  it  had  been  in  controversy  here. 
The  declaration  of  a  marriage  in  fact  is 
nothinff. 

Lord  Brougham  :  The  judgment  is  to 
this  effect : 

*'  In  respect  to  the  fact  of  marriage,  or  rather 
a  show  or  efl^y  of  marriiige,  pleaded  in  the  said 
libel  to  have  been  had  and  solemnised,  or  pre- 
tended to  have  been  had  and  solemnised,  at  the 
house  of  the  Right  Honourable  Charlotte, 
Countess  of  Dunmore,  in  the  cit^  of  Rome,  on 
the  4th  day  of  April  1793,  there  is  not  sufficient 
proof  by  witnesses  that  any  such  fact  of 
marriage,  or  rather  show  or  effigy  of  a  marriage, 
was  in  any  manner  had  or  solemnised  at  the 
said  city  of  Rome,  between  his  said  Royal  High- 
ness Prince  Augustus  Frederick  and  the  Right 
Honourable  Lad^jr  Augustas  Murray,  spinster, 
the  parties  cited  in  this  cause ;  but  that  if  any 
such  marriage,  or  rather  show  or  efSgy  of  a 
marriage,  was  in  fact  had  or  solemnised  at  the 
said  city  of  Rome  between  the  said  parties,  the 


said  pretended  marriage  was  aad  is  absolulely 
anil  and  void  to  all  intenU  and  pvposea  in  law 
whatsoever.** 

This  judgment  disiinctij  deokrefl  that 
there  is  not  sufficient  to  prove  the  fact  of 
the  marriage,  but  that  if  it  exiated  in  fact, 
it  was  nnll  and  void.  This  Barely  shows 
that  the  Boman  marrtaffe  was  in  iaaae. 

Lord  Gampbbll  :  So  ttiatthedeolanitiaB 
in  the  will  wonld  be  in  conteadiekum  to 
the  judgment  of  a  Court.  It  oaanot  be 
received. (a) 

DeclarationB  with  respect  to  the  mar- 
riage made  by  the  Ber.  Mr.  Omitm  to  his 
son  were  proposed  to  be  proved  in  evi- 
dence. 

Sir  T.  Wilde  and  BrU  in  sappotft 
of  the  evidence:  The  letters  of  the 
Prince  and  Lady  Auguaia  show  that  they 
were  married  by  Mr.  Ckmn.  He  knew  the 
facts,  and  had  no  interest  in  misrepreeent^ 
ing,  bnt  the  contrary.  In  the  CoaDoery 
proceedings  for  the  perpetuating  of  teeti- 
mony  he  was  called  as  a  witness  and 
interrogated,  bnt  objected  to  answer  on 
the  ground  that  he  might  sabjeot  himself 
to  penalties  nnder  the  Boyal  Marria^ 
Act.  This  shows  he  was  not  interested  in 
supporting  the  marriage,  bnt  belieTed 
himself  to  have  an  interest  the  other  way. 
In  Hiaham  v.  Eidgway,  Q>)  where  the  date 
of  a  birth  was  fiie  question  at  issne,  a 
paper  containing  an  entry  of  a  ohai)^  of 
attendance  on  the  mother  and  a  written 
acknowledgment  that  the  charge  had 
been  paid,  was  admitted  on  two  grounds, 
either  of  which  would  have  been  soffioient ; 
first,  that  the  entry  was  made  by  a  man 
having  full  knowledge  of  the  act  and 
no  interest  in  misrepresenting  it,  and 
secondly,  that  the  entry  of  payment  of 
the  charge  was  against  the  interest  of  the 
person  making  it.    Le  Blane^  /.,  said : 

'<  On  inquiring  into  the  truth  of  fiicts  which 
happened  a  long  time  ago,  the  Gonrts  have 
varied  from  the  strict  rules  of  evidence  applies 
able  to  facts  of  the  same  description  happening 
in  modem  times,  becanse  of  the  diAenlty  or 
impossiblity,  by  lapse  of  time,  of  proving  those 
fiusts  in  the  ordinary  way  by  living  witnesaes. 
On  that  prineiple  stands  the  evidence,  hi  cases 
of  pedigree,  of  declarations  of  members  of  the 
family  who  are  dead,  or  of  monumental  inscrip- 
tions, or  of  entries  made  by  them  in  family 
Bibles.  The  like  evidence  has  been  admitted 
in  other  cases  where  the  Gourt  was  satisfied  that 
the  person  whose  written  entry  or  hearsav  was 
offered  in  evidence  had  no  interest  in  falnfying 
the  fact,  bnt  on  the  contrary  had  an  interest 
against  his  declaration  or  written  entry.  Here 
the  entries  were  made  by  a  person  who,  so  fSar 
from  having  any  interest  to  make  them,  had 
an  interest  the  other  way;  and  snch  entries 


(a)  See  the  Berkeley  Peerage  ease,  4  Gamp. 
401,  and  other  eases  cited  in  Rosooe  N.r.  Ev.  48. 

(b)  10  Ssst,  109. 
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againgt  tbe  interest  of  the  parties  making  them 
axe  clearly  evidence  of  the  fact  stated,  ou  the 
authority  of  Warren  v.  Grenville  (a)  and  of 
all  those  cases  where  the  books  of  receivers 
have  been  admitted." 

And  Mr.  Jnaiice  Bayley  said : 

'*The  principle  to  be  drawn  from  all  the  cases 
is,  that  if  a  person  has  peculiar  means  of  knowing 
a  &ct,  and  makes  a  declaration  of  that  fact 
which  is  against  his  interest,  it  is  clearly  evidence 
after  his  death,  if  he  could  have  been  examined 
to  it  in  his  lifetime." 

In  Qleadow  ▼.  Mki»,(h)  Bayley^  B.,  disr 
claimed  the  last  qoalifioation : 

"  if  he  could  have  been  examined  in  his  life- 
time." 

In  Btanden  ▼•  Sianden  (c)  a  declaration 
by  a  clergy  man,  made  to  the  soppoaed 
kosband,  that  a  friend  of  the  wife*8  had 
forbidden  the  banna  on  the  second  time  of 
paUieation,  was  admitted  in  evidence,  not 
as  proof  of  tbe  fact,  but  as  evidence  that 
the  marriage  had  been  solemnised  with- 
out the  dne  publication  of  banns.  lu 
Qleadow  y.  Aikin,  BayUy,  B.,  expressly 
states  that  pecaliar  knowledge  and  no 
interest  to  misrepresent  will  render  de* 
olarations  admissible  in  evidence  after 
the  death  of  the  parties  making  them. 
Boe  d,  Brwie  v  BawUng§.(d)  So  also 
will  tbe  fact  that  the  declaration  is  against 
the  party's  interest.  Here  it  is  snrmised 
Mr.  Ourm  committed  an  unlawful  act  in 
celebrating  the  marriage. 

Lord  LnrnHURST,  L.C. :  But  in  the  Berke- 
ley Peerage  Case  it  was  decided  that  the 
mero  fact  of  the  party  not  having  an 
interest  did  not  malce  a  paper  written  by 
him  eridence. 

Lord  Gamfbkll.  :  Your  present  argu- 
ment is  opposed  to  your  main  argument 
that  Mr,  Ownn  had  nothing  to  fear,  as 
what  he  did  was  not  forbidden  by  law. 

Sir  T.  WUde:  It  is  enough  if  he 
believed  he  had  offended  against  the  law. 
The  circumstances  of  the  Berkeley  Peer- 
age Case  were  different.  This  declaration 
was  contrary  to  the  party's  interest.  The 
interest  recognized  bv  the  law  is  not 
peeoniary  interest  only.  The  principle 
18  dear,  and  is  especially  applicable  when 
a  question  of  fact  has  become  difficnlt  of 
poof  by  the  deatihs  of  nersons  who  might 
nava  been  cttUed.  A  dying  declaration  is 
admissible  because  the  person  making  it 
believes  himself  to  be  in  extremis  and 
has  no  motive  to  misrepresent,  bat  every 
motive  to  tall  the  truth. 

Lord  Dbnman,  L.C.J. :  There  must  be  a 


real  danger  of  death  at  the  time  the  de- 
claration is  made. 

Erie :  A  man  is  protected  from  answer- 
ing when  he  believes  his  answers  will 
subject  him  to  a  prosecution. 

Lord  Bbouoham  :  It  does  not  follow 
because  a  man  is  protected  from  answer- 
ing when  he  believes  himself  to  be  in 
danger,  that  therefore  his  declaration  in 
the  matter  respecting  which  he  has  been 
protected  in  his  lifetime  shoald  after  his 
death  become  admissible  in  evidence. 

Lord  Ltkdhvbst,  L.C. :  This  question  has 
been  put  upon  two  grounds.  It  is  con- 
tended in  the  first  place,  that  as  Mr. 
Ounn  mi|fht  have  stood  indifferent  on 
this  occasion,  as  he  had  no  interest,  and 
as  he  knew  the  facts,  he  being  dead,  his 
declarations  are  receivable  in  evidence. 
That  is  a  position  which  cannot  be  main- 
tained in  this  House ;  for  in  the  Berkeley 
Peerage  Case  that  point  was  expressly 
decided  the  other  way,  on  reference  to 
the  judges,  (a)    The  clergyman  there  was 


(a)  SStr.  US9. 
(6)  1  C.  &  M.  410,  at  p.  423. 
(c)  1  Peak.  N.P.C.  45. 
(rf)  T  Bast.  279. 


(a)  The  point  thus  referred  to  by  the  Lord 
Cfiancellor  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  Minutes 
of  Evidence  on  the  Berkeley  Peerage  Case 
(p.  655),  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of 
Lords.    It  is  thus  stated: — 

*'  Then  Sir  Samuel  Komilly  proposed  to  csU 
Mrs.  Tucker  to  prove  dedarations  made  by  the 
late  Mr.  Hupsman ;  first,  with  respect  to  the 
Ic^timacy  of  the  claimant ;  and  secondly,  as  to 
his  haviog  performed  the  ceremony  of  a  mar- 
riage between  the  late  Esrl  and  the  Countess  of 
Berkeley.  The  Solicitor-General  (Sir  T.  Plu- 
mer)  and  the  Attorney-General  (Sir  V.  Gibbs) 
were  heard  in  objection  to  the  evidence.  Mr. 
Serjeant  Best  and  Sir  Samuel  Bomilly  were 
heard  in  support  of  the  evidence  being  received. 
The  Attoruey-General  ii^as  heard  in  reply. 
The  counsel  were  directed  to  withdraw.  Then 
it  was  moved  that  the  following  qnestion  be 
put  to  the  learned  judges  :  *  Upon  the  trial  of 
an  ejectment,  in  which  it  became  necessary  to 
prove  the  legitimacy  of  A.B.,  the  phiintifl 
oilered  to  give  in  evidence  the  declarations  of 
a  dec&ised  clergyman,  who  was  the  domestic 
chaplain  of  A.B.'s  reputed  father  at  the  time 
of  A.B.'s  birth,  that  he  had  married  the  reputed 
father  and  the  mother  of  A.B.  in  the  parish 
church  of  which  such  chaplain  was  vicar ;  and 
declarations  that  A.B.  was  the  legitimate  son  of 
his  reputed  father.  According  to  the  practice 
of  the  Courts  below,  would  such  declarations  as 
to  the  legitimacy  of  A.B.,  or  as  to  the  fact  of 
the  marriage,  be  received  in  evidence  ? '  The 
same  was  agreed  to,  and  ordered  accordingly. 
The  Lord  Chief  Baron  (Macdonald)  having 
conferred  with  his  brethren,  delivered  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  judges  present,  that 
saeh  declarations  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  A.B., 
or  as  to  the  fact  of  marriage,  eould  not  be 
received  in  evidence.  Then  it  was  moved  to 
resolve  that  the  evidence  proposed  to  be  offered 
of  such  declarations  of  Mr.  Hupsman  ought 
not  to  be  received.    The  fp.^ic  v.a«?  a;n'ocd  to, 
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dead;  hie  declamiions  were  offered  in 
evidence,  as  be  bad  performed  what  was 
stated  to  be  tbe  marriage ;  be  was  indiffe- 
rent in  point  of  interest.  Tbe  qaeetion  of 
the  admissibility  of  bis  evidence  was  put 
to  the  jndges,  and  tbey  were  nnanimonsly 
of  opinion  that  it  conld  not  he  received. 
So  far  as  tbis  Honse  is  concerned,  we 
cannot  again  open  that  qaeetion,  but  mast 
consider  that  decision  of  it  as  final. 

'llie  next  ground  of  arg^ument  is,  that 
in  all  the  cases  where  the  party  has  known 
tbe  facts  and  is  dead,  and  has  made 
declarations,  and  these  declarations  are 
against  bis  interest,  and  would,  if  bo  bad 
been  living,  subject  bim  to  a  prosecution, 
sncb  declarations  are  receivable  in  evi- 
dence. That  is  tbe  broad  and  general 
proposition.  That  proposition  cannot  be 
sustained :  let  us  try  it  by  instances 
ordinarily  occurring.  A  is  indicted  for 
murder  ;  B,  who  is  dead,  made  while 
living  a  declaration  that  be  was  present 
at  tbe  murder ;  that  declaration  is  against 
his  own  interest,  and  would,  bad  be  lived, 
have  subjected  him  to  a  proeecation.  It 
is  in  principle  tbe  very  case  supposed  in 
the  argument,  and  it  is  not  possiole  to  say 
that  Bucb  declaration  would  have  been 
receivable  in  evidence.  Again,  suppose 
tbe  Duke  of  Sussex  had  been  put  upon  his 
trial  under  tbe  Boyal  Marriage  Act  for 
contracting  this  marriage,  is  it  possible  to 
maintain  that  Mr.  €hmn*s  declarations 
would  have  been  receivable  in  evidence 
against  bim  P  It  is  sufficient  to  state 
these  instances  to  show  that  the  propo- 
sition  of  tbe  learned  counsel  cannot  be 
maintained.  It  is  not  true  that  the 
declarations  of  deceased  persons  are  in 
all  circumstances  receivable  in  evidence, 
when  in  some  wav  or  other  they  might 
injuriously  affect  the  interest  of  the  party 
making  them.  Nor  is  it  true,  that  be- 
cause, while  living,  a  party  would  be 
excused  from  answering  as  to  certain 
facts,  his  declarations  as  to  those  facts 
become  evidence  after  his  death.  These 
are  not  correlative  nor  corresponding 
propositions.  Besides  tbe  case  is  not  here 
what  for  the  purposes  of  this  argument  it 
is  represented  to  oe.  BHrst,  Mr.  Chinn  is 
said  not  to  have  been  liable  to  prosecution. 
Then  these  declarations  were  made  to  bis 
ov^n  son,  and,  in  so  making  them,  it 
cannot  be  presumed  that  be  would  have 
exposed  himself  to  prosecution  or  that  he 
made  tbem  under  any  belief  that  be 
should  do  so.    These  two  circumstances 


and  ordered  accordtnfi^ly.  Tbe  eounsel  were 
again  called  in,  and  informed  by  the  Lord  Wal- 
singham  that  it  was  tbe  opinion  of  the  Committee 
that  the  declarations  of  Mr.  Hnpsman,  proposed 
to  be  given  in  evidence  on  tbe  part  of  tbe 
claimant,  ought  not  to  be  received." 


take  away  tbe  main  groonds  on  wbich  tbe 
argument  for  tbe  admisBioii  of  these 
declarations  has  been  rested.  On  no 
ground,  therefore,  can  tbeee  declaratioiis 
be,  in  my  opinion,  received  in  evidence. 

Lord  BsoneBAM:  I  so  entirely  agree 
with  my  noble  and  learned  friend,  that 
I  need  scarcely  trouble  your  lordsbipe 
ftirtber  than  to  express  m^  oononrrenoe 
in  what  has  been  expressed  m  so  luminous 
and  convincing  a  manner.  Tbe  case  of 
Higham  v.  Bidffway  declares  tbe  law  on 
the  point  at  issae.(a)  The  more  we  look  at 
that  case  the  more  clearly  most  we  come 
to  two  oondosions.  In  the  first  phMse  we 
must  see  that  the  evidence  there  was 
admitted,  not  because  the  subject  matter 
of  the  declaration  was  within  the  peculiar 
knowledge  of  the  party  making  the  deol»* 
ration,  but  that  it  was  a  declanitioiL  made 
against  an  interest  of  a  veiy  specific 
nature,  vis.,  a  pecuniaiy  interest.  1  may 
further  say,  that  one  of  the  learned  judges, 
who  is  now  present  to  assist  your  lord* 
ships,  I  mean  Mr.  Justice  WUUams,  was  a 
counsel  in  that  very  case,  and  aligned 
it  with  Mr.  Serjeant  ManUy  in  1808 
against  the  admission  of  tbe  evidence ; 
and  be  remembers  perfectly  well  thai  the 
evidence  was  received  on  the  express  and 
specific  ground  that  it  was  an  entry 
against  the  pecuniary  interest  of  the 
party.  Another  oonclnsion  to  which  we 
must  oome  is  that,  considering  the  nature 
and  tendencies  of  such  evi^tonoe  unless 
properly  restricted,  we  ou^ht  to  be  care- 
ftil  and  cautious  of  extendmff  the  rule,  as 
laid  down  in  tbe  case  of  Hi^iam  ▼.  Ridg- 
way,  beyond  tbe  limits  settled  by  that 
case.  To  say,  if  a  man  should  confess  a 
felony  for  which  he  would  be  liable  to 
prosecution,  that  therefore,  the  instant 
the  grave  closes  over  him  all  thst  was 
said  by  him  is  to  be  taken  as  evidence  in 
eveiT^  action  and  prosecution  against 
another  person,  is  one  of  the  most 
monstrous  and  untenable  propositions 
that  can  be  advanced.  Iiord  JTetiyofi 
never  could  have  entertained  the  opinioa 
or  held  tbe  doctrine  imputed  to  him  in 
the  case  of  SUmden  v.  8tandmi.{h)  The 
law  in  Higham  v.  Bidgwiy{c)  has  been 
carried  far  enough,  althougn  not  too  fitf  . 
Tbe  rule,  as  unaerstood  now,  is  that  t}^ 
only  declarations  of  deceased  persons 
receivable  in  evidence  are  those  made 
against  the  proprietary  or  pecuniary  in- 
terests of  the  party  making  them,  when 
tbe  subject  matter  of  such  declarations  is 
within  tbe  peculiar  knowledge  of  the 
party  so  malang  them. 


(a)  See  the  report  of  this  caae  in  S.  Smith, 
L.C.  318,  and  the  cases  there  oolleeted. 
(6)  1  Peake.  N.P.C.  45. 
(c)  10  East,  109. 
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Lord  DniMAir:  I  entirely  agree  with 
what  hae  fallen  from  my  noble  and  learned 
inends.  I  take  the  rnle  in  Higham  v. 
Bidgway  to  be  as  my  noble  and  learned 
friend  has  jnst  stated  it.  With  regard  to 
declarations  made  by  perHons  in  extremis, 
nippoeing  all  necessary  matters  con- 
cured ,  such  as  actual  danger,  death 
following  it,  and  a  foil  apprehension,  at 
the  time,  of  the  danger  and  of  death, 
SDoh  declarations  can  be  received  in 
eridoDce;  bnt  all  these  things  mnst 
concur  to  render  snch  declarations  admis- 
sible. Bach  evidence,  howerer,  onght  to 
be  received  wilh  cantion,  because  it  is 
sobject  to  no  cross-examination.  As  to 
the  case  of  Sianden  v.  Standen,  I  agree 
with  my  noble  and  learned  friend,  that  it 
is  doobtfuJ  whether  Lord  Kenyon  ever 
could  have  admitted  the  evidenoe  in  the 
way  there  deecribed ;  but  even  if  he  did, 
it  mast  be  recollected  that  that  was  an 
issue  from  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in  the 
trial  of  which  the  rules  of  evidence  are 
tometimes  relaxed,  as  the  whole  proceed- 
ing is  one  simply  for  the  information  of 
that  Court.  The  witness  there  came  to 
bsfltardise  his  own  issue;  he  was  dis- 
credited, and  the  verdict  was  against  him. 
It  never,  therefore,  became  necessary  to 
discuss  the  propriety  of  what  had  been 
done ;  hut  that  case  has  never  since  been 
icted  on,  and  to  me  it  seems  to  involve  a 
very  dangerous  prinoiple  of  law. 

Lord  Comof  HAM :  I  beg  simply  to  express 
ny  concurrence  in  what  has  already  been 
Bsid  by  the  noble  and  learned  lords  who 
have  preceded  me. 

Lord  Campbell  :  Bv  the  law  of  England 
the  declarations  of  deceased  persons  are 
sot  generally  admissible,  unless  they  are 
against  the  pecuniary  interest  of  the  party 
making  them.  There  are  two  exceptions : 
first,  where  a  declaration  by  word  of 
mouth,  or  by  writing,  is  made  in  the 
course  of  the  business  of  the  individual 
making  it,  there  it  may  be  received  in 
evidence,  though  it  is  not  against  his 
interest ;  Doe  andPaUeshaU  v.  Twrford.{a) 
The  service  of  a  notice  may  tnus  be 
proved ;  and,  in  like  manner,  an  entry  by 
s  notary's  clerk  that  he  had  presented  a 
bill,  for  that  is  in  the  ordinary  discharge 
of  his  duty.  But  as  to  the  point  of 
interest,  I  have  always  understood  the 
rale  to  be,  that  the  declaration,  to  be 
Mmissible,  must  have  been  one  which  was 
contrary  to^  the  interests  of  the  party 
JMking  it,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  ; 
^,  with  the  exception  of  Skmden  v. 
etainden,  I  do  not  loiow  any  case  which 
*f  |»w  to  break  in  upon  that  principle.  I 
think  it  would  lead  to  most  inconvenient 
wmsequenoes,  both  to  individuals  and  to 


(a)  3  B.  it  Ad.  890. 


maa. 


the  public,  if  we  were  to  say  that  the 
apprehension  of  a  criminal  prosecution 
was  an  interest  which  ought  to  let  in  such 
declarations  in  evidence.  But  even  if  such 
a  rule  did  exist,  it  would  not  permit  the 
learned  counsel  here  to  bring  in  the  state- 
ments of  Mr.  Ounn,  for  how  are  your 
lordships  to  know  what  state  Mr.  Gunn's 
mind  was  in  when  he  made  the  declara- 
tions? At  that  time  of  his  conversation 
with  his  son,  he  might  have  entertained  a 
very  different  belief  from  that  which  he 
laboured  under  when  he  demurred  to  the 
bill  in  Chancery,  and  refused  to  answer 
the  interrogatories  put  to  him  there.  He 
mig^ht  have  believed  that  the  marriage 
having  been  celebrated  abroad,  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Royal  Marriage  Act  did  not 
extend  to  it,  and  that  he  was  in  no  danger 
whatever  from  what  he  had  done. 

Lord  Lavobalb,  M.B.  :  My  Lords,  lest  it 
should  be  supposed  that  there  is  any  differ- 
ence of  opinion  on  this  point,  I  beg  to  say 
that  I  fullv  concur  with  the  noble  and 
learned  lords  who  have  preceded  me. 

The  declarations  tendered  were  rejected. 

The  Bight  Bey.  Nicholas  WUefmany  D.D., 
having  been  called  to  speak  to  the  mar- 
riage  law  of  Bome,  gave  evidence  as 
follows:  I  am  a  Bomau  Catholic  bishop 
and  coadjutor  to  the  Vicar  Apostolic  of  the 
Central  District,  and  was  previously  Supe- 
nor  of  the  English  College  at  Bomo  from 
1818  to  1838.  In  the  event  of  any  question 
arising  as  to  the  validitv  of  Catholic 
marriages,  Yicars  Apostolic  have  the  same 
jurisdiction  in  matrimonial  cases  as  any 
Bishop  would  have  upon  the  Continent. 
I  have  had  as  fair  an  opportunity  as  might 
be  expected  to  make  myself  acquainted 
with  the  practice  and  doctrine  upon  the 
subject,  and  it  would  be  an  important 
part  of  my  duty  as  coadjutor  to  make 
myself  acquainted  with  the  law  upon 
the  subject.  The  marriages  of  Boman 
Catholics  at  Bome  are  regulated  by  the 
law  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  requires 
the  presence  of  the  parish  priest  ana  two 
witnesses.  There  have  been  no  regula- 
tions relating  to  the  marriage  of  Pro- 
testants at  Bome.  I  conld  not  refer  to 
any  decree  which  went  to  define  anything 
relating  to  the  marriages  of  Protestants 
in  Bome.  The  witness  deposed  that,  in 
his  opinion,  a  marriage  between  Pro- 
testants solemnized  at  Bome  by  a  clergy- 
man of  the  English  Church,  according  to 
the  riles  of  that  Church,  would  be  valid, 
and  referred  to  the  work  of  Pope  Benedict 
XrV.  J)e  Synodo  Diauseecma. 

Lord  LnwHUBST  (to  Counsel) :  You  had 
better  state  to  the  witness  that  he  may 
refresh  his  recollection  of  the  law,  though 
he  is  the  person  to  tell  us  what  it  is  about. 

Lord  Camfbell:  The  most  authoritative 
form  of  getting  at  foreign  law>  ia  to  haye 
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the  book  which  lays  down  the  law.  Thus 
we  have  had  the  Code  Napoleon  in  onr 
oonrtfl.  It  18  better  than  to  examine  a 
witness,  whose  memory  may  be  defective, 
and  who  may  have  a  bias  influencing  his 
mind  apon  the  law . 

Lord  Bbouobam:  My  opinion  entirely 
concurs  with  that  of  the  Lord  Ckaneellor. 
The  witness  may  refer  to  the  soaroes  of 
his  knowledge ;  but  it  is  perfectly  clear 
that  the  proper  mode  of  provinga  foreisn 
law  is  not  by  showing  to  the  Mouse  the 
book  of  the  law ;  for  the  House  has  not 
organs  to  know  and  to  deal  with  the  text 
of  that  law,  and  therefore  requires  the 
assistance  of  a  lawyer  who  knows  how  to 
interprefc  it.  If  the  Code  Napoleon  was 
before  a  French  court,  that  court  would 
know  bow  to  deal  with  and  construe  its 
provisions;  but  in  England  we  have  no 
such  knowledge,  and  the  English  judges 
must  therefore  have  the  assistance  of 
foreign  lawyers.  This  was  fully  considered 
in  Dalrymple  v.  DdlryfM^le,{a)  in  which  the 
opinion  or  the  Scotch  lawyers  was  taken 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  beinff  examined 
upon  oath.  In  those  opinions  t£ey  referred 
to  Scotch  statutes  and  Scotch  law-books. 
It  was  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  what 
was  there  in  evidence  was  not  the  mere 
statements  of  foreign  text-writers,  but 
the  opinions  of  skilful  and  scientific  men 
who  were  examined  on  oath. 

Lord  DsNXAN,  L.G.J. :  There  does  not 
appear  to  be,  in  fact,  any  real  difference 
oi  opinion  upon  this  point.  There  is  no 
question  raieed  here  as  to  any  exclusive 
mode  of  getting  at  this  evidence,  for  we 
have  both  the  materials  of  knowledge 
offered  to  us.  We  have  the  witness,  and 
he  states  the  law,  which  he  says  is  correct- 
ly laid  down  in  these  books.  The  books 
are  produced,  but  the  witness  describes 
them  as  authoritative,  and  explains  them  by 
his  knowledge  of  the  actual  practice  of  the 
law.  A  skilful  and  scientific  man  must 
state  what  the  law  is,  but  may  refer  to 
books  and  statutes  to  assist  him  in  doing 
so.  That  was  decided,  after  full  argument, 
on  Friday  last,  in  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench.  (&)  There  was  a  difference  of 
opinion,  but  the  majority  of  the  judges 
clearly  held,  on  an  examination  of  all  the 
oases  and  after  full  discussion,  that  proof 
of  the  law  itself,  in  a  case  of  foreig^i  law, 
could  not  be  taken  from  the  book  of  the 
law,  but  from  the  witness  who  described 
the  law.  If  the  witness  savs,  "I  know 
the  law,  and  the  book  traly  states  the 
law,"  then  you  have  the  authority  of  the 
witness  and  of  the  book.    Yon  may  have 


(a)  a  Hag.  Con.  54. 

(6)  Baion  de  Bodies  case,  8  Q.B.  208.  See 
also  Di  S&ra  v.  PhiUippe,  10  H.L.  634; 
Caetri^ue  v.  Imrie,  I<.B.  4,  H.L,  484. 


to  open  the  question  on  the  knoiwledge  or 
means  of  the  knowledge  of  the  witneas, 
and  other  witnesses  may  give  a  diflbrent 
interprettttiun  to  the  same  matter,  in 
which  case  you  must  decide  as  well  as  von 
can  on  the  conflicting  testimony,  but 
you  must  take  the  evidenoe  from  the 
witnesses. 

Lord  GiKPBELL :  I  entirely  ooncor  with 
the  law  as  laid  down  by  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  who  has  jast  spoken.  The 
foreign  law  is  a  matter  of  fact  to  be  proved 
by  evidenoe.  Yon  call  witnesses  to  prove 
that  fact ;  yon  ask  the  witness  what  the 
law  is.  He  may  from  his  recoUeotion,  or 
on  produoing  and  referring  to  books,  say 
what  it  is,  or  that  it  is  found  correctly 
stated  in  such  a  book.  He  may  here  pro- 
duce the  book,  and  say  that  that  is  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  ttome.  So  likewise 
he  may  take  the  book  to  refresh  his 
memory. 

Lord  LAS6DALB :  The  question  here  is, 
how  a  witness  as  to  what  is  foreign  law  is 
to  be  examined;  in  what  form  ana  manner 
he  is  to  give  his  testimony.  Foreign  law 
is,  in  the  courts  of  this  country,  a  matter 
of  fact.  A  witness  more  or  less  skilled  in 
it  is  called  in  to  depose  to  it.  He  may 
state  what  it  is  from  nis  own  knowledge, 
or  assist  his  own  knowledge  by  referenoe 
to  books  and  authorities  that  are  within 
his  reach  ;  he  may  refer  to  text -books,  or 
to  books  of  decidons,  and  so  render  his 
knowledge  more  accurate  than  before. 

In  answer  to  the  Attorney  Oeneral,  the 
witness  stated  that  he  had  l>een  a  member 
of  one  or  two  Ecclesiastical  Tribunals  at 
Borne — not  one  infco  which  such  cacies  as 
this  would  come— and  that  he  had  had 
no  personal  experience  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  law  at  Borne. 

The  Attomou  Oenoral  submitted  thai 
sufficient  foundation  had  not  been  laid  for 
receiving  this  evidence  by  proving  that 
the  witness  was  qualified  from  his  office 
or  means  of  knowledge  to  give  evidenoe. 

The  Committee  desired  that  the  witness 
should  be  further  examined  on  this  point, 
and  he  gave  evidence  nearly  as  follows : — 

I  have  studied  the  Ganon  law.  I  have 
not  gone  through  a  regular  oonnse  of 
Ganon  law,  but  for  the  discharge  of  my 
doty  it  has  been  necessary  tiiat  I  should 
beoome  acquainted  with  the  Ganon  law 
applicable  to  cases  which  may  arise,  and 
among  others,  of  course,  to  matrimonial 
cases,  80  as  to  form  my  own  opinion  on 
the  subject. 

The  decree  of  the  Gounoil  of  Trent  has 
been  received  in  Ireland,  but  not  here.  If 
the  validity  of  a  marriage  between  Boman 
Catholics  in  Ireland  came  before  me,  I 
should  be  ffuided  by  the  decree  of  the 
Goancil  of  ^ent.  No  case  of  a  marriage 
of  two  Protestants  in  Borne,  or  any  other 
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OMkolid  cooBtry,  him  come  before  me.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  decision  with  respect 
to  the  marriages  of  Pix)testant8  bj  the 
Boman  tribaoals.  All  the  higher  tribunalB 
there  are  in  the  hands  of  ecclesiastics.  I 
hare  not  directed  my  attention  expressly 
to  prepare  myself  for  these  higher  offices. 
I  ooold  not  say  that  I  have  gone  throagh 
a  legal  edncation.  I  have  gone  through 
the  BtndieB  nsnal  for  ecclesiastics,  but  not 
for  ecolesiastical  lawyers.  I  shoo  Id  not 
lay  I  have  gone  through  such  a  course  as 
would  qualify  me  to  be  a  Judge  in  the 
ecclefflaetical  tribunals,  because  it  is  ne- 
eeisaiy  to  take  a  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Iawb,  and  to  go  through  a  full  course  of 
ciTil  eofsleaiaetical  law,  and  I  hare  not 
done  that. 

A  matrimonial  (mestion  might  come 
before  me  as  coadjutor,  and  I  should 
decidb  it  pro  mduie  amtncB.  A  Protestant 
narriage  could  never  come  before  me  ex- 
cept with  a  view  to  the  parties  becoming 
Oatholios  affcerwarda. 

If  I  decided  a  case  here  in  England  on 
the  validity  of  a  marriage,  my  decision 
would  have  weight  in  a  Boman  tribunaL 
I  do  not  preaame  that  I  have  means  of 
knowing  the  law  on  this  subject  more 
than  any  other  learned  Boman  Catholic 
eeclefliasiic.  For  example,  as  to  this  ques- 
tion, I  have  considered  it  myself ;  I  have 
looked  into  the  authorities,  and  I  have 
conferred  with  many  persons  ;  and  I  have 
formed  my  jadgment  from  these  various 
sources  as  I  should-  upon  any  other  point 
upon  which  I  should  be  called  to  exercise 
a  practical  judgment.  There  is  not  anv 
Oatholic  ecclesiasti(»l  authority  in  this 
country  to  decide  upon  marriages  except 
the  GaEholic  Bishops.  Matrimonial  cases, 
80  far  as  the  canon  and  civil  law  affect 
them,  belong  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Bishops.  I  have  been  in  the  capacity  of 
Bishop  in  this  country  for  four  vears. 

Sir  Thomas  Wilde  and  Erie,  in  support 
of  the  admissibility  of  the  evidence :  The 
evidence  ouehfe  to  be  received.  It  has 
never  been  laid  down  that  the  only  per- 
sons competent  to  pre  evidence  are  those 
professionally  qualified  to  practise.  Even 
persons  engaged  in  trade  have  been  al- 
lowed to  prove  foreign  law.  At  Eome  the 
highest  authority  on  questions  of  marriage 
is  not  in  ^e  hands  of  professed  lawyers. 
The  witness  has  studied  in  Bome,  and 
been  the  head  of  the  English  College 
there ;  he  is  now  a  Boman  Catholic  bishop, 
charged  with  the  duty  of  deciding  on 
questions  of  marriage,  whether  they  are 
regular  or  not,  or  iS>  imtio  void,  and  his 
decisions  are  received  as  authoritative  in 
Borne. 

In  Lord  Olonowrr^s  case  a  single  priest 
was  examined ;  if  only  barristers  and  ad- 
vocates can  be  called,  a  man  who  had 


been  Attorney  G(eneral  for  twenty-five 
years  in  some  of  our  colonies  could  not  be 
called. 

Lord  BuouoHiLV  :  Yes  ;  that  office  would 
give  him  the  right.  He  would  be  periiue 
virhUe  officii. 

Wilde:  Laean  v.  Higgin${a)  and  Oaner 
V.  Ladv  Lanesborougn  {h)  are  decisive. 
In  the  latter  the  question  was  as  to  the 
validity  of  a  foreign  divorce,  and  a  Jewess 
was  permitted  to  give  evidence  of  her  own 
divorce  in  Leghorn  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  Jews  there. 

Lord  Bkouohav  :  Your  proposition  goes 
to  the  extent  that  any  foreigner  can  be 
called  to  prove  the  law  of  a  foreign 
country. 

Lord  LTVBHimsT,  L.C. :  In  Oaner  v. 
Lady  Laneshorough  the  woman  was  called 
to  prove  the  custom,  not  the  law. 

WUde :  In  Beg.  v.  I)eni,{e)  where  proof  of 
Scotch  law  was  required,  Wightman,  J., 
admitted  the  evidence  of  a  witness  not  of 
the  legal  profession,  being  satisfied  that 
the  witness  in  fact  possessed  sufficient 
knowledge.  It  cannot  oe  objected  that  the 
judgment  of  this  witness,  in  his  office,  can 
onlv  affect  the  party  pro  saJfiUe  animcB,  for 
such  an  objection  would  exclude  the  testi- 
mony of  Dr.  Lttehington  as  to  the  law  of 
the  Court  in  which  he  presides.  Here  the 
witness  exercises  a  judicial  office,  and  his 
decisions  would  be  received  and  acted  on 
by  the  highest  tribunals  in  Bome. 

Lord  Ltvdhubst,  L.C.  :  There  are  two 
Questions  here.  First,  whether  indepen- 
dently of  the  jurisdiction  exercised  by 
Dr.  Wieemany  his  evidence  would  be  admis- 
sible. If  not,  then,  secondly,  whether  that 
jurisdiction,  whether  his  office  here,  will 
render  that  evidence  admissible.  So  you 
had  better  examine  him  with  respect  to 
the  nature  and  dnties  of  his  office. 

The  witness  was  further  examined  at 
great  length,  and  stated  that  in  his  cha- 
racter of  Bishop  he  had  full  power  to 
determine  questions  of  marriage  arising 
within  his  jurisdiction. 

I  decide  with  respect  to  the  validity  of 
marriages ;  whether  a  marriage  is  a  good 
and  valid  marriage  or  whether  it  is  void, 
also,  whether  it  is  a  regular  or  an  ir- 
regular marriage;  and  I  have  all  the 
jurisdiction  that  the  Ecolesiastical  Courts 
have  in  Bome.  My  functions  and  juris- 
diction are  conflnea  to  purely  spiritual 
purposes.  I  have  no  Court.  I,  of  course, 
make  it  a  rule  of  conscience  to  take  the 
best  advice  I  can,  especially  in  cases 
which  constantly  occur  of  the  validity  of 
marriages,  which  are  constantly  coming 
before  me,  certainly  oftener  than  every 

(a)  8  Stark.  178  $  Dow.  &  By.,  N.P.C.  38. 
(6)  1  Peak.  N.P.C.  35. 
(e)  i  C.  a  E.  97. 
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month.  I  take  the  adTice  of  theologiauB  ; 
the  case  is  accurately  stadied ;  and  in  these 
books  which  have  been  referred  to  the 
aothorities  are  collected,  and  I  form  my 
judgment  accordingly.  We  have  no  pro- 
fessional lawyers,  ecclesiastical  advocates, 
in  England  whom  I  can  consnlt.  I  some- 
times refer  complicated  cases  directly  to 
the  Roman  tribunals.  My  statement  is 
that  my  judgment  upon  all  questions  with- 
in my  jurisdiction  is  a  judgment  accredited 
at  Rome  until  reversed. 

Attorney  Oensrai :  The  witness  is  clearly 
not  a  professional  lawyer.  To  render  his 
evidence  admissible,  he  must  have  some 
peculiar  means  of  knowledge,  as  fVom 
office,  for  instance.  Whether  he  has  so 
or  not,  the  Committee  must  decide. 

Lord  Ltkdhubst,  L.G. :  He  comes  within 
the  description  of  a  person  perUua  virtute 
offieii.  I  ought  to  say  at  once  that  it  is 
the  universal  opinion  of  all  the  judges  that 
the  case  oTBe^.  v.  Dent,  as  represented  to 
have  been  decided  by  Mr.  Justice  Wight- 
man,  is  not  law. 

Lord  Lanodale:  The  witness  is  in  a 
situation  of  importance ;  he  is  engaged  in 
the  performance  of  important  and  respon- 
sible public  duties,  and,  connected  with 
them,  and  in  order  to  discharge  them 
properly,  he  is  bound  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  the  subject  of  the  law  of 
marriage.  That  being  so,  his  evidence  is 
of  the  nature  of  that  of  a  jud^o.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  that  he  is  incompe- 
tent, (a) 

The  witness  repeated  his  evidence  as  to 
the  validity  of  the  marriage,  and  in  sup- 
port of  his  opinion  referred  to  the  Bull  of 
the  4th  of  November  1741,  addressed  by 
Pope  Benedict  XIV.  to  the  Bishops  of 
Belgium,  in  which  he  pronounced  that  the 
Decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  Tametsi, 
though  promnlgated  in  Belgium,  did  not 
apply  to  marriages  between  two  Protes- 
tants, or  to  mixed  marriages.  The  Bull  at 
first  applied  only  to  Holland  and  Belgium, 
but  had  since  been  extended  generally. 
One  of  the  reasons  given  by  the  Pope  was 
that  these  countries  had  fallen  under  Pro- 
testant dominion,  but  that  was  only  one  of 
the  reasons.(6) 

The  Bev.  B.  LUhgow,  a  priest  of  the 
Society  of  Jestis,  was  callea,  and  stated 
that  he  had  gone  through  the  usual  course 
of  Canon  law  and  theology  at  Bome,  and 

(o)  See  Vanderdonckt  v.  Thelluison,  8  C.B. 
S,  12,  and  the  other  authorities  cited  in  Uoscoe 
N.P.  120,  on  this  point. 

(6)  The  qaestion  of  the  validity  of  Protestant 
and  mixed  marriages  in  Malta,  where  the  decree 
of  the  Coaneil  of  Trent  is  aUejrod  to  be  law,  has 
hem  referred  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Coonoil  by  Order  in  Council  dated  Jane 
28, 1 899.    Their  lordships  hi^ve  QOt  yet  reported. 


had  passed  the  examinations  whieh  w«re 
supposed  to  quslify  a  msn  for  filling  any 
office  in  the  Chnroh.  He  hsd,  however, 
no  further  judicial  functions  regarding 
marriage  than  those  possessed  by  any 
other  parish  priest. 

The  Committee  decided  that  the  witness 
did  not  come  within  the  description  of 
perUue, 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  claimant's  case 
some  discussion  arose  as  to  whether  the 
claimant  might  call  additional  witnesses 
on  the  marriage  law,  should  the  Crown 
call  evidence  to  contradict  that  which  had 
been  produced. 

Lord  Ltfdhurst,  L.C:  The  SoUeiior 
General  has  heard  all  the  evidence.  I  do 
not  think  that  the  Junior  Counsel  for  the 
claimant  can  be  called  upon  to  sum  up  the 
case,  till  he  knows  whether  this  is  all  the 
evidence  that  will  be  required  on  this 
point;  and  the  Counsel  for  the  Crown 
ought  now  to  elect  what  course  they  mean 
to  adopt,  and  to  say  whether  they  will  or 
will  not  call  evidence.  Sir  T.  WUde 
ought,  however,  to  understand  that  he 
cannot  be  allowed,  unless  as  evidence  in 
reply,  to  call  any  other  evidence  than 
what  he  may  think  fit  to  do  before  he 
closes  his  case.  He  wishes,  if  the  Crown 
should  think  it  right  to  call  evidence, 
that  he  may  have  the  opportunity  to  pro- 
duce additional  evidence.  That  is  not  a 
position  of  things  which  can  ever  be 
acceded  to. 

Further  evidence  having  been  g^ven, 

Erie  proceeded  to  sum  up  the  case  of 
the  claimant.  This  is  a  statute  to  deprive 
certain  persons  of  a  natural  right,  a  right 
sanctioned  by  the  law,  both  of  God  and 
man,  or  at  least  to  prevent  these  persons 
exercising  that  right,  except  in  a  very 
limited  and  restricted  manner.  Can  such 
a  law,  without  any  direct  and  express  pro- 
vision, apply  to  marriages  contracted  in  a 
foreign  country  P  It  is  a  general  rule  in 
the  laws  of  all  countries  that  leges  n^aterrir- 
torum  non  obUgant.  An  Act  of  Parliament 
may  be  so  worded  as  to  bind  Englishmen 
everywhere ;  otherwise  its  operation  must 
be  confined  with  the  realm  of  England. 
Counsel  again  referred  to  the  Slave  Trade 
Acts,  6  Geo.  4.  c.  113.  and  6  A;  7  Vict.  o.  98, 
The  Act  of  1  Joe,  1.  c.  11.  enacted  in 
the  broadest  terms  that  if  a  man  being 
married  should  marry  again,  he  shall  be 
guilty  of  felony.  Under  that  statute,  a 
man  who»  having  married  here,  went 
abroad,  and  during  the  life  of  his  wife 
there  married  another  woman,  could  not 
be  panished,(a)  and  so  in  9  Geo,  4.  c.  81. 
the  words, 
"  within  the  realm  of  England  or  elsewhere," 


(a)  Ano]».Sid.  171. 
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[  to  get  rid  of  the  diffionl^.  It  is 
jet  donbtfnl  whether  the  5  A  6  Will.  4. 
c.  54.,  prohibitiiig  all  marriagee  of  persons 
within  certain  degrees  of  relationship,  and 
declmring  snch  marriages  noil  and  Toid, 
would  apply  to  such  marriaffes  contracted 
oat  of  the  realm  of  Engl&na.(a) 

Lord  Ltvdhubst,  L.G. :  With  respect  to 
the  statute  just  mentioned,  I  wish  to  ob- 
serre  that  I  am  supposed  to  hare  brought 
in  a  bill  to  prohibit  a  man  from  marrymg 
his  former  wife's  sister;  I  did  no  such 
thing.  The  statute  simply  says  that  such 
a  marriage  shall  be  Toid,  not  voidable. 
The  statute  was  passed  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  rid  of  the  doubt  which 
might  for  years  leave  two  parties  and  their 
chudren  in  the  belief  ihata  valid  marriage 
had  taken  place,  subject  in  fact  to  have 
tiiat  marriage  declai*ed  void  bv  a  suit  in- 
stituted just  before  the  death  of  one  of  the 
parties.  As  to  the  last  Act  relating  to  the 
■lave  trade,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
be  paesed;  for  the  former  did  apply  in 
some  instances,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
draw  the  line  to  show  distinctly  where  it 
was  and  where  it  was  not  applicable. 

Erie :  The  principle  is  however  proved 
by  the  Acts  referred  to.  The  Usury  Acts, 
13  Eliz.  c  8.  and  12  Anne,  st.  2.  c.  16., 
also  contain  words  of  the  widest  significa- 
tion, but  were  held  only  to  apply  to  con- 
tracts made  in  England,  and  14  Geo,  3. 
c.  79.  and  3  Oeo.  4.  o.  45.  were  passed  to 
remedy  the  defect. 

Lord  Ltsdhubst  L.C. :  Suppose  a  divorce 
case  where  parties  are  to  be  prohibited 
from  roarryinff,  what  words  must  be  used 
to  effect  that  object  P 

Erie :  The  Act  mu^t  name  the  parties 
and  prohibit  them  from  marrying  any- 
where. The  rule  of  limited  construction 
is  especially  applicable  to  such  an  Act  as 
this ;  first,  because  the  law  favours 
marriage,  and  secondly,  because  the  uni- 
versal nUe  of  law  is  that  marriages  valid 
by  the  law  of  the  place  where  they  are 
made  are  valid  all  over  Uie  world,  acrim' 
ehire  v.  Scrimshire,{h)  recognised  that 
doctrine  in  1752,  and  the  national  faith 
has  since  been  pledged  to  it ;  Compion  v. 
Beareroftt(c)  Ryan  v.  jByan,(c2)  Warrender  v. 
WarrenderM'Biriu)hi8a6y.VarcUU.{f)  If 
infancy  is  pleaded  as  a  defence,  it  must  bo 
shown  to  be  applicable  to  the  contract  in 

^a)  Bat  see  Brook  v.  Brook,  9  H.L.  198; 
Meiie  v.  Mette,  1  Sw.  ft  Tr.  416 ;  Simonm  v. 
Mallac,  S  Sw.  &  Tr.  77 ;  Sottomajfor  y.  De 
BarroM,  5  P.D.  94  j  Cooper  v.  Cooper  18  App. 
Ca.  8M ;  In  re  Cooke*B  Tmets,  56  L.  J.  Ch.  687. 

(6)  2  Hag.  Cod.  895,  417. 

(c)  lb.  448,  444,  n. 

id)  9  PhiU.  88S. 

(O  S  CL  and  jr.  4a«. 

fjy  lb.  671  and  7  a.  and  F.  895. 


the  country  where  it  was  made  ;  Male  v. 
Bob0rU.{a)  That  is  the  case  in  other 
countries  as  well  as  in  England.  France 
affords,  perhaps,  the  only  exception  to  the 
rule.  Tne  Code  Civil,  in  the  Preliminary 
Title,(6)  says  that 

"  the  laws  relating  to  the  state  or  capaeity  of 
persons  govern  Frenchmen,  even  when  residing 
in  a  foreign  country." 

But  in  another  part  of  the  Code,(c)  this 
general  proposition  is  limited  by  a  specific 
declaration,  that 

"  the  marriage  of  a  Frenchman  in  a  foreign 
country  shall  be  valid  if  celebrated  according  to 
the  forms  used  in  such  country." 

It  goes  on  to  provide  for  the  observance  of 
oeHeia  forms,  which  it  w  manifest  could 
never  be  required  or  observed  in  any 
countiT  where  the  law  of  France  did  not 
prevail,  and  the  general  declaration  must 
therefore  be  taken  as  overriding  the 
specific  provision  ;  and,  in  fact,  the  Courts 
of  France  have  often  held  that  a  marriage 
of  a  French  subject,  celebrated  according 
to  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  was  con- 
tracted, was  valia.  This  principle  has 
again  and  again  been  distinctly  upneld  by 
the  American  Courts ;  and  Siorjfidi  refem 
to  cases  where  men  struck  with  incapacity 
by  the  rules  of  law  in  their  own  State 
went  awav  into  another  for  the  purpose  of 
evading  the  law,  performed  the  act  which 
they  were  incapable  of  performing  in  their 
own  State,  and  then  returned  to  that 
State  where  the  validity  of  what  they  had 
elsewhere  done  was  acknowledged.  One 
of  these  cases  was  the  marriage  of  a  white 
man  with  a  black  woman,  such  marriage 
being  absolutely  prohibited  in  the  State  to 
which  the  man  belonged.  This  principle 
is  so  important,  that  mdess  the  Legislature 
has  most  clearly  and  expressly  declared  an 
intention  to  avoid  it,  such  intention  can- 
not be  implied ;  Dwarrie  on  Statutes. (a) 

The  Act  in  question  was  strongly  op- 
posed,(/)  and  it  may  reasonably  be  sup- 
posed that  the  woros  necessary  to  give 
effect  to  it  abroad  were  intentionally  lefb 
out.  It  can  only  have  been  of  excessive  cau- 
tion that  the  consent  of  the  Sovereign  of  this 
country  was  asked  to  the  marriage  of  the 
son  of  the  King  of  Hanover.  Her  present 
Majesty  (had  she  married  before  coming  to 
the  throne),  Princess  OAorZo^.and  Princess 
AiMueta  of  Cambridge  might  have  married 
and  their  issue  would  have  been  exempt 
from  the  Act.    The  Act  does  not  extend 


(a)  8  Esp.  168. 
(6)  Art.  8. 

(c)  Art.  170. 

(d)  Conflict  of  Laws,  c.  IV.  s.  102,  et  eeq. 

SVol.  2.p.  647. 
)  IJeeCpbbett'i  Political,  History^  and  Pro- 
test of  Pfirs,  Ann.  Reg.  1762.* 
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to  Ireland,  and  iherefore  there  caa  be  no 
doubt  if  the  line  of  snooession  should 
oome  into  the  Dake  of  Suum,  the  pre- 
sent claimant  would  be  entitled  to  the 
allegiance  of  Ireland.  Thai  coontr^,  for 
such  a  pnrpoBe,  stands  in  the  position  of 
a  foreign  conntrj. 

Lord  BaouoHAM :  Not  as  to  the  purpose  of 
the  succession  of  the  Grown,  for  there  is 
an  Irish  Act  which  ffives  the  Grown  of 
Ireland  to  any  one  wno  holds  the  Grown 
of  England. (a) 

ErU:  The  words  of  the  Act  in  question 
here  are  indefinite  and  TaRue,  and  cannot 
be  allowed  to  have  effect  against  the 
great  principles  of  law  which  aU  nations 
haTO  recognised.  There  has  been  a  mar- 
riage in  fact  valid  by  the  general  law  of 
England,  but  it  is  sought  to  avoid  it  by 
the  doubtful  terms  of  a  diaablinff  and 
penal  statute.  No  such  violation  of  known 
and  uniyersaUy  recognised  principles  will 
be  sanctioned  by  the  Gonmiittee. 

Lord  Lthdhubst,  L.G. :  I  propose  to  put 
a  question  to  the  judges.  It  is  upon  the 
•construction  of  the  "Sojul  Marriage  Act. 
If  the  judges  should  wish  for  any  farther 
argument,  any  argument  from  tide  Attorney 
Creneral,  they  wOl  intimate  their  wishes 
to  me,  and  I  will  take  care  to  make  the  ne- 
cessary arrangements.  I  propose  to  sub- 
mit the  following  question  to  the  ju'jges : 

"  Evidence  bemg  offered  of  a  marriage 
solemnised  at  Rome  in  the  year  1798  by 
an  English  nrieet,  according  to  the  rites 
of  the  Ghurch  of  England,  between  A.B., 
a  son  of  his  Majesty  King  George  3.,  and 
G.D.,  a  British  subject,  without  the  pre- 
yious  consent  of  his  said  Majesty,  assum- 
ing such  evidence  to  have  been  sufficient 
to  establish  a  valid  marriage  between  A.B. 
and  G.D.  independently  of  the  provisions 
of  the  statute  12  Oeo.  8.  c.  11.,  would  it  be 
sufficient,  having  regard  to  that  statute, 
to  establish  a  valid  marriage  in  a  suit,  in 
which  the  eldest  son  of  A,B.  claims  lands 
in  England^  as  heir  of  A.B.,  by  virtue  of 
such  alleffed  marriage  P  " 

The  judges  requested  time  to  consider 
the  question,  which  was  granted. 

July  9. 

TiKDAX,  G.J.,  delivered  the  opinion  of 
the  judges ; 

In  answer  to  this  question,  I  am  re- 
quested by  my  bretluran  to  inform  your 
Lordships  that  it  is  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  aU  the  judges  who  have  heard 
the  ar^ment  in  this  case,  that,  assuming 
the  evidence  given  to  have  been  sufficient 
to  establi^  a  valid  marriage  between 
A.B.  and  G.D.  independently  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  statute  12  Geo,  8.  o.  11.,  it  is 
not   Boffioientj   having    regard    to   that 

(a)  38  H.  8.  o.  1  (Ir.). 


Btahite,  to  establish  a  valid  marriage  in  a 
suit  in  which  the  eldest  son  of  A.B.  claims 
lands  in  England,  as  heir  of  A.B.,  by 
virtue  of  such  alleged  marriage.  The 
question  turns  entirely  upon  uie  legal 
construction  of  that  statute,  and  is  shortly 
this :  whether,  to  bring  a  marriage  within 
the  prohibition  of  that  stetute,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  it  should  have  been  contracted 
within  the  realm  of  Snglaud,  or  whether 
the  statute  extends  to  prohibit  and  to 
annul  marriages,  wherever  the  same  be 
contracted  or  solemnised,  eithw  within 
the  realm  of  England  or  without. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that 
as  your  lordship's  question  states  that 
A.B.  is  a  son  of  his  late  Majesty  King 
George  3.,  it  applies  to  a  descendant  of  the 
body  of  his  late  Majesty  King  George  2., 
not  being  the  issue  of  uiy  princess 
married  into  a  foreign  family;  so  that 
A.B.  falls  precisely  within  the  class  or 
description  of  persons  with  respect  to 
whose  marriage  the  statute  intends  to 
legislate ;  and  that,  as  he  &lls  within  that 
description  or  class,  the  statute  may  be 
considered  as  if  it  had  been  passed  with 
respect  to  him  personally  and  indi- 
vidually ;  as  if  it  had  enacted  in  express 
terms,  *'  That  A.B.  shall  not  be  capable  of 
contracting  matrimony  without  tne  pre* 
viouB  consent  of  the  reigning  Sovereign, 
signified  under  the  Great  Seal  and 
declared  in  Gouncil."  And  again  :  '*  That 
the  marriage  of  A.B.  without  such  con* 
sent  first  had  and  obtained,  shall  be  null 
and  void  to  all  intents  and  purposes." 

My  Lords,  the  only  rule  for  the  con- 
struction of  Acts  of  Parliament  is,  that 
they  should  be  construed  according  to 
the  intent  of  the  Parliament  which  passed 
the  Act.  If  the  words  of  the  statute  are 
in  themselves  precise  and  unambiguous, 
then  no  more  can  be  necessary  than  to 
expound  those  words  in  their  natural  and 
ordinary  sense.  The  words  themselves 
alone  do,  in  such  case,  best  declare  the 
intention  of  the  lawgiver.  But  if  any 
doubt  arises  from  the  terms  employed  by 
the  Legislature,  it  has  always  been  held 
a  safe  means  of  collecting  the  intention, 
to  call  in  aid  the  ground  and  cause  of 
making  the  statute,  and  to  have  recourse 
to  the  preamble,  which,  according  to 
Ghief  Justice  Dyer  (a)  is — 

**  A  key  to  open  the  minds  of  the  makers  of 
the  Act,  and  the  mischiefs  which  they  intended 
to  redress.'' 

And  looking  to  all  these  grounds  of  in- 
terpretation, we  think  they  concur,  in  the 
present  instance,  in  demanding  that  con- 
struction of  the  statute  at  which  we  have 
arrived.  For  in  the  first  place  the  words 
of  the  statute  itself  appear  to  us  to  be  firee 

^(a)  5toioe;  V.  Affrd  Zondk,  Pfowl  M». 
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from  ambigaity.  l%e  prolubitorj  words 
of  it  are  general : 

"  That  no  one  of  the  persons  therein  described 
shall  be  capable  of  contracting  matrimony." 

Asd  again : 

"  That  e^eiy  marriage  or  siatriiiiomal  con- 
tiaet  of  anj  such  person  shall  be  null  and  void 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  whatsoeyer." 

The  Btajfcote  does  not  enact  an  incapacity 
to  contract  matrinLony  within  one  par- 
tioiilar  oonntry  and  district  or  another, 
but  to  contract  matrimony  generally,  and 
in  ihe  abstract.  It  is  an  incapacity, 
attaching  itself  to  the  person  of  A.  "B,, 
which  he  carries  with  him  wherever  he 
goes.  But,  as  a  marriage  once  dnly  con- 
tracted in  any  country  will  be  a  valid 
marriage  all  the  world  over,  the  incapacity 
to  contract  a  marriage  at  Borne  is  as 
clearly  within  the  prohibitory  words  of 
die  statute  as  the  incapacity  to  contract 
in  England.  So  again,  as  to  the  second 
or  annulling  branch  of  the  enactment, 

**  that  erery  marriage  without  such  consent  shall 
be  null  and  void ; '" 

the  words  employed  are  general,  or  more 
nroperly,  universid  ;  and  cannot  be  satis- 
ned  in  their  plain,  literal,  ordinary  mean- 
ing, unless  they  are  held  to  extend  to  all 
marriages  in  whatever  part  of  the  world 
they  may  have  been  contracted  or  cele- 
brated. 

The  words  of  the  second  section  throw 
light  upon  and  confirm  the  interpretation 
to  be  given  to  the  first.  By  the  second 
section  the  descendants  of  the  body  of 
^90.  2,  being  above  the  age  of  25  jears, 
who  shall  persist  in  their  resolution  to 
contract  a  marriaee  disapproved  of  or 
dissented  from  by  the  King,  upon  givizig 
notioe  to  the  Privy  Council,  are  eubbled, 
at  any  time  from  the  expiration  of 
12  calendar  months  after  such  notice,  to 
contract  such  marriage,  and  such  mar- 
riage may  be  duly  solemnised  without  the 
previnus  consent  of  his  Majesty,  his  heirs 
or  successors ;  and  such  marriage  is  de- 
clared to  be  good,  as  if  that  Act  had  never 
been  made,  unless  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment shall,  before  the  expiration  of  the 
laid  12  months,  ezpressely  declare  their 
diaapprolwtion  of  such  intended  marriage. 
The  words  employed  in  this  section  are 
the  same  as  in  the  first,  *'  to  contract  a 
marriage/'  and  "  marriage  "  generally, 
and  without  any  reference  to  the  country 
wherein  the  marriage  is  contracted  or 
solemnised.  But,  as  no  doubt  could  be  en- 
tertained by  any  one  but  that  a  marriage, 
taking  place  with  the  due  observance 
of  the  requisites  of  the  second  seution, 
would  be  held  equally  valid  whether  con- 
taeted  and  oelebnAed  at  Borne  or  in 
InslMifl,  no  we  think  H  would  be  con- 


trary to  all  established  rules  of  construc- 
tion if  tiie  veiy  same  words  in  the  first 
section  were  to  receive  a  different  sense 
from  those  in  the  second;  if  it  should  be 
held  that  a  marriage  at  Bome,  contracted 
with  reference  to  the  second  section,  is 
made  valid,  and  at  the  same  time  a  mar- 
riage at  Bome  is  not  prohibited  imder  the 
first. 

Indeed  it  is  scarcely  supposable  that 
the  Legislature  should  have  provided  the 
minute  and  laborious  machinery  of  the 
second  section ;  that  it  should  have  inter- 
posed such  checks  against  a  marriage 
without  consent,  and  at  the  same  time 
have  rendered  such  a  marriage  ultimately 
valid  in  one  given  state  of  circumstances, 
if  the  party  himself  who  is  the  subject  of 
such  legislation,  by  an  easy  journey,  or  a 
voyage  of  a  few  hours,  could  render  all 
these  provisions  useless,  and  set  the 
statute  at  defiance  by  contracting  a  mar- 
riage abroad  with  whomsoever  he  thought 
proper.  And  it  is  not  unworthy  of  re- 
mark, whilst  we  are  looking  to  the  body 
of  this  Act  in  order  to  discover  its  inter- 
pretation, that  the  very  exception  from 
the  prohibitozy  clause  of  the  issues  of 
those  princesses  who  have  married  or  may 
marry  into  foreign  families  affords  some 
proof  that  marriages  abroad  could  not 
have  been  out  of  Ihe  view  or  contempla- 
tion of  the  Legislature  at  the  time  of 
passing  the  Act,  as  such  marriages  in  all 
probability  might  not  unfrequently  be 
celebrated  out  of  England. 

It  was  contended  m  the  course  of  the 
argument  at  your  Lordships*  bar,  that  an 
Act  of  the  English  Legislature  can  have  no 
binding  force  beyond  or  out  of  the  realm 
of  England ;  and,  if  bv  this  is  meant  only 
that  it  can  have  no  obligatory  force  upon 
the  subjects  of  another  state,  the  position 
is  no  doubt  correct  in  its  full  extent ; 
but  it  is  equally  certain  that  an  Act  of  the 
Legislature  will  bind  the  subjects  of  this 
realm,  both  within  the  kingdom  and  with- 
outf  if  such  was  its  intention.  Indeed  it 
was  admitted  by  the  learned  counsel  for 
the  claimant,  that,  if  there  had  been  found 
in  this  statute  the  words  **  marriages  with- 
in the  realm  of  England,  or  without,"  or 
any  other  words  equipollent  thereto,  under 
such  an  enactment  the  capacity  to  con- 
tract a  marriage  at  Bome  would  have 
been  taken  away,  and  the  marriage  there 
solemnised  would  have  been  made  null 
and  void.  But  if  the  words  actually  found 
in  the  statute  are  comprehensive  enough 
to  include  all  marriages,  as  well  those 
within  the  realm  as  without,  as  we  think 
they  are,  and  if  at  the  same  tune  tho  re- 
straining the  sense  of  those  words  to 
marriages  in  England  must  necessarily 
defeat  the  object  and  puipose  of  the  Act, 
as  we  think  it  would;  then  it  seems  to 
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follow  that  the  constniotton  of  the  Act 
muBt  be  the  same,  whether  those  words  \ 
are  found  within  the  stetate  or  not.  ! 
Surely,  if  the  marriage  of  a  descendant  of 
George  the  Second,  contracted  or  cele« 
brated  in  Scotland  or  Ireland,  or  on  the 
Continent,  is  to  be  held  a  marriage  not 
prohibited  by  this  Act,  the  statnte  itself 
may  be  considered  as  yirtnally  and  sub- 
stantially a  dead  letter  from  the  first  day 
it  was  passed.  But  the  object  and  pur- 
pose for  which  the  Act  was  passed,  and 
the  mischief  intended  to  be  preTcnted 
thereby,  are  clear,  and  leave  no  doubt  as 
to  the  proper  construction  of  the  Act.  It 
was  founded  upon  the  policy  and  ex- 
pediency which  requires  that  no  marriage 
of  any  branch  of  the  Boyal  Family 
should  be  contracted  which  might  be 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  State, 
either  at  home  or  abroad.  The  object 
declared  by  the  preamble  is, 

"  more  effectually  to  guard  the  descendants  of 
his  late  Majesty  King  George  the  Second,  from 
marrying  without  the  approbation  of  the  reign- 
ing Sovereign  " ; 

it  declares 

'*  the  marriages  of  the  Royal  Family  to  be  of 
the  highest  importance  to  the  State  " ; 

and, 

**  that  therefore  the  kings  of  this  realm  have 
ever  been  entrusted  with  the  care  and  approba- 
tion thereof/*(a) 

But  this  object  is  fi  usti^ted,  the  mischief  is 
remediless,  and  the  power  of  the  Sovereign 
nugatory,  if  the  marriage  which  in  Eng- 
land would  have  been  confessedly  void  is 
to  be  held  good  and  valid  when  cele- 
brated out  of  the  country. 

It  was  argued  on  the  part  of  the  claim- 
ant that,  as  it  is  directed  in  the  1st  section 
of  the  Act  that  the  consent  under  the 
G-reat  Seal  shall  be  set  out  in  the  licence 
and  register  of  the  marriage,  and  as  this 
direction  can  only  be  applicable  to  the 
case  of  a  marriage  celebrated  in  this  coun- 
try, so  the  prohibition  must  be  construed  as 
confined  to  a  marriage  in  this  country 
only,  and  as  not  extending  to  a  foreign 
marriage.  But  to  this  objection  it  appears 
to  us  to  be  a  sufficient  answer,  that  the 
only  words  in  that  section  that  are  essen- 
tial to  make  the  marriage  a  valid  mar- 
riage, are  those  which  require 
*<  the  previous  consent  of  His  Majesty,  signified 
under  the  Great  Seal,  and  declared  in  Council  " ; 

and  that  the  words  which  follow, 
directing  such  consent  to  bo  set  out 
in  the  licence  and  the  register  of 
marriage,  are,  as  the  very  words  import, 
directory  only,    not    essential,    and   are 

(d)  See  the  Opinions  of  the  Judges,  L5  St  Tr. 
1296,  and  IS  Eep.  94. 


applicable  to  those  oases  alone  where  they 
can  be  applied,  namely,  to  the  case  of  a 
marriage  celebrated  in  England  by 
licence.  For  it  would  be  impossible  to 
contend,  if  the  marriage  of  A.B.  had  been 
celebrated  at  Borne  with  the  previous 
consent  of  His  Mc^ty  King  Oeorge  the 
Third,  signified  under  the  Great  Seal,  siid 
declared  in  Council,  that  such  mairiage 
would  not  have  been  good  and  valid  to  all 
intents,  and  purposes,  although  the  obser- 
vance of  the  direction  that  such  consent 
should  be  inserted  in  the  licence  and 
register  of  the  marriage  had  become  in 
that  case  impracticable. 

It  was  fnxi/her  contended  in  argument, 
that  inasmuch  as  by  the  3rd  section  of  the 
A  ct  all  persons  who  wilfully  and  knowingly 
presume  to  solemnize  or  assist,  or  be 
present  at  the  celebration  of  any  marriage, 
or  at  the  making  of  any  matrimonial  con- 
tract, without  such  consent,  shall  incur 
the  penalties  of  a  pr<Bmunire ;  and  as  there 
is  no  provision  made  in  this  section  for 
the  trial  and  consequently  the  punishment 
of  the  offender  where  the  ofi*euce  shall  be 
committed  out  of  England,  the  necessary 
inference  must  be  that  the  statute  itselir 
does  not  extend  to  prohibit  a  marriage  out 
of  England ;  but  we  think  the  inference 
that  the  penal  clause  is  itself  defective,  in 
not  making  provision  for  the  triiJ  of 
British  subjects  when  they  violate  the 
statute  out  of  the  realm,  is  the  more  just 
and  reasonable  inference ;  not  that  we 
should  refuse  on  that  account  to  give  the 
plain  words  of  the  statute  their  necessary 
force,  and  hold  the  enactment  itself  to  be 
substantially  useless  and  inoperative.  We 
therefore  think,  for  the  reasons  humbly 
submitted  to  your  Lordships,  that  the 
eldest  son  of  A.  B.,  under  the  circum- 
stances stated  in  your  lordship^s  question, 
and  regard  being  had  to  the  statute 
12  Oeo.  8.  c.  11,  could  not  make  out  a 
good  title  as  heir  to  A.  B.,  to  the  lands 
sought  to  be  recovered. 

Lord  Lyndhuxst,  L.C,  after  thanking 
the  judges,  and  consultin^^  with  their 
Lordships,  proposed  to  resolve,  that  it  is 
the  opinion  of  the  Committee  that  the 
Claimant  has  not  made  out  his  claim. 

Lord  Brougham  :  My  Lords,  in  agreeing 
to  the  motion  of  my  noblo  and  learned 
friend,  and  in  expressing  my  entire  con- 
currence with  the  opinion  of  the  iearned 
judges,  I  do  so  upon  the  ground  not  only 
that  the  object  of  the  Act  is  clear,  but 
that  the  words  of  the  Act  are  sufl^cient 
(for  that  is  necessary  also)  to  accomplish, 
the  manifest  purpose  of  the  Act.  ..I say 
this,  because  it  is  not  a  sufficient  ground  to 
hold  that  the  purpose  is  clear,  unless  the 
words  are  sufficient  to  accQmpliBh  that 
purpose,  though  otiiierwise  the  Act  .might 
jiAyp  be^  nugatory ,    it;^was  ;S0  in.  iha 
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I  of  the  Q«neral  Marriage  Act.  It  was 
quite  clear  that  that  Act  was  intended  to 
prevent  minors  from  marrying  withoat 
consent,  unless  with  the  pablication  of 
hanus ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  that,  by 
going  to  Scotland,  a  very  short  jonrney, 
the  parties  intended  to  be  affected  by  toe 
Act  namely,  wealthy  persons,  could  easily 
aocompltsh  the  purpose,  and  defeat  the 
Act.  My  opinion  is  that,  if  that  Act  had 
used  the  same  phraseology  as  this,  and 
had  rendered  the  parties  incapable  of  con- 
tracting matrimony,  we  shoald  neyer  have 
heard  of  Oompion  v.  Bearoroft(a)  and 
Ildefion  t.  IlderUm.(h)  At  all  events, 
there  is  sufficient  in  my  mind  to  stamp 
with  perfect  accuracy  the  opinions  de- 
liyered.  by  the  learned  judges.  Parties 
are  rendered  incapable  of  contracting 
matrimony,  and  not  merely,  as  in  the  case 
of  Lord  Hardwicke's  Act,  the  marriage 
rendered  null  and  void.  It  therefore 
followR  that  a  Prince  going  abroad  and 
contracting  matrimony  is,  for  all  British 
purposes,  with  a  view  to  the  Crown  and 
the  rights  of  Peerage,  incapable  of  con- 
tracting matrimony,  and  any  marriage 
BO  contracted  is  null  and  void. 

Iiord  Ltndhurst,  L.C. :  I  do  not  entertain 
the  slightest  doubt  of  the  sufficiency  of 
the  OTidence  to  establish  the  marriage  as 
a  marriage  in  fact. 

Lord  Denmah,  L.C.J. :  After  the  observa* 
tions  of  my  noble  and  learned  friend?,  there 
does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  any  sufficient 
reason  for  postponing  the  decision  on  this 
claim.  I  join  in  the  thanks  which  I  think 
we  owe  to  the  learned  judges  for  the  very 
clear  and  satisfactory  document  which  has 
been  read  before  your  Lordshins,  and  I 
am  happy  and  very  mnoh  satisfiea  in  being 
enabled  to  say  that  my  opinion  entirely 
agrees  with  that  of  your  Lordships;  I 
think  the  operative  words  of  the  ±loyal 
Marriage  Act,  taken  alone,  are  perfectly 
clear  to  show  that  this  is  no  marriage  by 
the  law  of  England. 

Lord  Campbell:  My  Lords,  I  agree 
with  my  noble  and  learned  friend,  the 
Lord  Chancellor t  that,  as  the  evidence  now 
stands,  there  would  be  a  marriage  in  fact ; 
because  the  evidence  that  has  been  given 
to  U8  of  the  Boman  law,  uncontradicted  as 
it  is,  would  prove  that  a  n.arriage  at  Rome 
of  English  Protestants,  contracted  accord- 
ing to  the  rites  of  their  own  church, 
would  be  recognised  as  a  marriage  by  the 
Boman  law,  and  therefore  would  he  a 
marriage  all  over  the  world.  I  own  that 
that  evidence  rather  surprised  mo.  I  had 
imagined  that  it  was  impossible  that  there 
could  be  a  valid  marriage  at  Borne  be- 
tween Protestants  by  a  Protestant  olergy- 

(a)  2  Hag.  Cod.  448. 
(Ji)  ilSLBL  146. 


man,  such  as  the  Boman  law  would  recog- 
nise. As  the  evidence  stands  at  your 
Lordships*  bar  it  would  appear,  however, 
that  the  Roman  law  would  reoop^ise  such 
a  marriage  without  the  religious  cere- 
monies required  by  the  Romish  Church 
before  the  Council  of  Trent,  namely,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  a  priest,  and  would 
treat  it  as  a  marriage  valid  by  the  uni- 
versal  law  of  the  Church  before  the  date 
of  the  decree  of  that  Council ;  and  it  would 
appear  that  the  decree  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  respecting  marriages  was  not  meant 
to  apply  to  the  marriage  of  Protestants, 
who  could  not  conform  to  it.  That,  my 
Lordd,  I  think  is  the  universally  prevailing 
opinion.  But  when  we  come  to  the  Royal 
Marriage  Act,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  ii 
an  insuperable  bar  to  the  validity  of  this 
marriage.  The  elaborate  opinion  that  bos 
been  delivered  by  the  Lord  Ohief  Justice  o^ 
the  Common  Pleas  appears  to  me  to  have 
entirely  ezhansted  this  part  of  the  subject. 
It  accords  with  the  opinion  I  had  origi- 
nally formed.  I  kept  my  mind,  however, 
entirely  open  till  I  had  heard  the  argu- 
ments on  Doth  sides,  and  I  am  now  con- 
firmed in  my  previous  opinion  by  the  legal 
reasoninp^  laid  before  us  in  the  most  admir- 
able opinion  we  have  this  day  heard 
delivered  by  the  Lord  Ch^f  Justioe.  I 
entirely  concur  with  that  opinion.  1  have 
no  doubt  that  it  is  competent  to  the 
British  Legislature  to  pass  a  law  m'lking 
invalid  the  marriage  or  particular  British 
subjects  all  over  the  world.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  it  was  the  object  of  that  Act 
of  Parliament  to  invalidate  marriages  of 
the  descendants  of  Oeorge  the  Second  ( wiUi 
the  exception  of  Princesses  married  into 
foreign  royal  families)  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Crown,  wherever  these 
marriages  mi^ht  be  celebrated ;  and  I  am 
clearly  of  opinion  that  the  intention  is 
sufficiently  testified  by  the  language 
which  has  been  employed. 

Lord  Ltndhubst,  L.  0. :  My  Lords,  I  wish 
to  explain,  that  by  a  "marriage  in  fact," 
I  mean  that  I  think  the  evidence  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  these  parties  were 
mai-riod  at  Bome  hj  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  £ngland,  in  conformity  with  the 
riles  and  ceremonies  of  the  English  Church. 
With  regard  to  the  evidence,  as  referred 
to  by  mv  noble  and  learned  friend  liord 
Campbell^  that  evidence  is  sufficient,  as  it 
at  present  stands,  to  show  that  this  mar- 
riage would  be  a  valid  marriage  of  Pro- 
testants at  Bome,  according  to  the  law  of 
Bome ;  whether  such  a  marriage  would 
be  a  valid  marriage  in  this  countir,  for 
any  pnrpose  independently  of  the  BoysJ 
Mama^e  Act,  is  a  point  upon  which  I  give 
no  opinion. 

Lord  Bbouohak  :  I  give  no  opinion 
upon  that. 
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Lord  OoiTBVHAX  :  Mt  Lords,  after  the 
dkoassion  which  hM  takeo  p1aco»  I  think 
it  right  to  My  that  my  opinion  is  formed 
entirely  and  exchisiTely  upon  the  Royal 
Marriage  Act.  It  is  only  that  part  of  the 
case  wmch  has  been  conolnded,  and  that 
is  the  only  part  upon  which  we  can 
properly  express  an  opinion.  I  entirely 
agree  in  the  opinion  which  has  been 
e7q>reB6ed  by  the  learned  jndffes,  inasmuch 
as  hj  the  constmction  of  the  Royal 
Marriage  Act,  whether  the  marriage 
would  be  Tftlid  by  the  law  of  Rome  or  not, 
it  would  not  be  yalid  by  the  law  of  this 
country.  My  opinion  therefore  is  against 
the  clamiu 


It  was  then  resolTed  that  the  olaimant 
had  not  made  out  bis  claim  to  be  Duke  of 
fifffMM,  Earl  of  Jncemetf,  and  Baron  of 
Arklow,  and  the  Chairman  was  directed  to 
report  the  same  to  the  House. 

The  resolution  was  accordingly  re- 
ported to  the  House,  and  aflBrmed.  And 
the  same  was  reported  by  the  House  to 
Her  Majesty.^Xonif'  /oumolt,  9th  July 
1844. 

Materials  madb  dsb  or.— The  above 
report  has  been  compiled  from  the  reports 
in  11  CI.  ^  F.  85,  8  Jur.  798,  and  the 
Minutes  of  Bvidenee  printed  by  order  of 
the  House  of  Lords. 
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AGAINST 


-  Plaintiff  in  Error. 

-  Defendant  in  Errcyr. 
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Judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  writ  of  error,  September  2, 
1844.     (Reported  in  11  CI.  &  F.  427,  and  8  Jiir.  879.) 

On  mn  indictmeiit  in  the  Conrt  of  Qoeen's  Bench,  Ireland,  under  1  Vid.  c.  85.,  for  vhootiug 
with  intent,  &c.,  a  felony  panishable  with  transportation,  the  prisoner  challenged  two  of  the  joiors 
peremptorily.  The  Court  having  overruled  the  challenges,  the  prisoner  was  conTicted  and 
sentenced,  but  the  judgment  was  afterwards  reyersed  by  the  House  of  Lords  on  writ  of  error,  and 
a  venire  de  novo  awarded. 

Bight  of  ^pertmpiory  cJudlenge  in  felonies  not  capital. 
Held  by  the  House  of  Lords  (Present :  Lords  Lyndhnrst,  L.G. ;  Broogham,  and  Campbell)— 
The  right  of  a  prisoner  to  challenge  20  jurors  peremptorily  exists  in  aU  cases  of  felony,  and 
is  not  confined  to  felonies  which  are  punishable  capitally. 


This  case  raised  the  question  whtether  a 
pnsoner's  right  to  challenge  20  jnrors 
peremptorily  is  confined  to  cases  pnnish- 
able  with  death,  or  extends  to  all  felonies. 
Before  benefit  of  clergy  was  abolished  (in 
England  hj  7  &  S  Geo.  4.  o.  28.,  and  in 
Ireland  by  9  Oeo.  4.  c.  54.),  all  felonies 
except  petty  larceny  and  mayhem  were 
pnnisbable  with  death.  In  ifngland,  as 
stated  below,  the  practice  both  before 
7  &  8  Geo.  4.  c.  28.,  and  after,  had  been  to 
allow  peremptory  challenges  in  all  oases 
of  felony.  In  Ireland,  before  9  Oeo.  4.  c.  54., 
peremptory  challenges  were  only  allowed 
m  cases  of  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy, 
and  afterwards,  only  in  cases  of  felony 
punishable  with  death. 

An  indictment  was  preferred  in  1842,  at 
Monaghan,  in  Ireland,  against  Samud 
Gray,  under  IVid.  c.  85.  ss.  3  &  4, charging 
him,  in  tbe  first  count,  with  shooting  with 
intent  to  murder,  and,  in  the  second 
count,  with  shooting  with  intent  to  do 
grievous  bodily  harm.  The  statute  made 
the  ofiTence  felony  punishable  with  trans« 
portation,  even  though  no  bodily  harm 
should  be  inflicted.  The  prisoner  was 
three  times  put  on  his  trial  at  the  Mon- 
aghan Assiises,  and  on  each  occasion  tbe 
jurors  disagreed  about  their  verdict,  and 
were  discharged.  Ilie  indictment  having 
been  removed  by  certiorari  into  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  Dublin,  Gray, 
the  defendant,  pleaded  specially  autrefois 
aeqwUf  and  the  Crown  having  demurred, 
the  Court  gave  judgment  of  reepondeat 
outter  (a);  and  the  defendant  pleaded 
**  Not  Choilty.*'    The  record  having  been 


(a)  5  Lr.  L.  B.  594. 


sent  down  for  trial  to  the  Monaghan  Sum- 
mer Assises  in  the  year  1843,  the  defen- 
dant challenged  two  of  the  jurors,  WiUUtm 
OharlsM  WaddeU  and  Jaime$  KeUy,  peremp- 
torily, and  without  showing  any  special 
cause  or  ground  of  challenge.  The  Crown 
having  demurred  to  the  ohallengeB,  the 
Court  gave  judgment  allowing  the  de- 
mnrrer,  and  overruling  the  challenges,  (a) 
and  theprisoner  was  tried  and  convicted. 
In  the  Milary  Term  1844,  following.  Gray 
moved  in  arrest  of  judgment  upon  the 
ffround  that  his  above-mentioned  chal- 
lengea  had  been  disallowed  contrary  to 
law.(&) 

The  Court  (PEBSDr,  J.,  dies.)  dismissed 
the  motion,  and  sentenced  the  prisoner 
to  be  transported  for  life.  A  writ  of  error 
was  then  brought  to  reverse  the  judgment. 

The  Judges  having  been  summoned, 
TnfDAL,  C.J.,  Pollock,  C.B.,  Fatzesov, 
Williams,  Cole&idgb,  Coltman,  and 
WiGHTMAN,  JJ.,  Pabxs,  B.,  and  Gubvet,  B, 
attended. 

Counsel  for  the  Plaintiffs  in  Error: 
Ncmior  (e)  and  Daweon. 

Counsel  for  the  Crown  :  Attorney 
General  for  Ireiand  (the  Right  Honour- 
able T.  B.  C.  BmOh)  {dj  and  Waddington. 

Napier  and  Daweon  for  the  Plaintiff  in 
Error :  The  question  is,  whether  a  prisoner 
indicted  for  feloDv  under  1  Vid.  c.  85. 
ss.  8  and  4,  has  the  right  of  peremptory 
challenge,  his  life  not  being  in  danger. 
The  right  of  peremptory  challenge,  it  is 
submitted,  is  incident   to  evezy  felony, 

(a)  Iriah  Girc.  Bep.  4S0. 

(6)  6  Ir.  L.  B.  359. 

(c)  Afterwards  Lord  Chaooellor  ef  IreUai. 

(<0  Afterwards  Master  d  the  BeDs. 
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whether  at  common  law,  or  by  statute. 
A  felony  created  by  statute  has  all  the  in. 
cidcnts  of  any  other  felony,  though  this 
is  felony  at  common  law,  and  the  statate 
has  only  altered  the  punishment.  This 
is  shown  by  the  Coaiheiiver^a  case  (a) 
where — 

"The  Judges  determined  that  this  offeuce 
was  a  new-created  fdoi^,  and,  therefore,  that 
it  must  necessarily  possess  all  the  incidents 
which  appertain  to  felony  by  the  rules  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  common  law." 

The  case  goes  on  to  say,  that  of  these 
rules  and  principles — 
'*  one  of  the  most  important  incidents  is  the 
right  of  challenge,  especially  to  the  polls." 

On  the  free  exercise  of  the  right  of 
challenge  depends  in  great  measure  the 
prisoner's  security  for  a  fair  trial.  Coke 
says  (6)— 

*'  by  the  common  law,  in  cases  of  high  treason 
or  misprision  of  treason,  a  man  may  challenge 
85  peremptorily,  which  is  under  three  juries ; 
but  more  he  cannot." 

And  Oomyns  says— 

"  So  in  petty  treason  or  felony,  by  the  common 
law,  he  might  challenge  85,  which  is  now  re- 
strained, by  the  statute  22  Hen.  8,  to  SO,  without 
cause  shown." (c) 

The  other  authorities  (d)  all  describe 
the  right  of  challenge  as  applicable  to 
felony,  and  do  not  confine  it  to  any  par- 
ticular class  of  felonies. 

The  riffht  of  challenge  does  not  depend 
exclusiyely  on  the  punishment  being  capi- 
tal ;  it  even  applies  to  misprision  of  treason, 
which  is  a  high  misdemeanor,  but  no 
felony.  Further,  while  the  right  of  chal- 
lenge is  a  necessary  incident  of  the  crime 
of  felony,  the  death-penalty  is  not. 

Hawkins  defines  it  thus  (e) — 

*'  Felony,  which  ex  vi  termini,  signifies  quod 
iibet  crimen  Jelleo  animo  perpetratum,  and  can 
be  expressed  by  no  periphrasis  or  equivalent 
without  the  word/c/ontce." 

This  is  partly  taken  from  the  definition 
borrowed  oy  Coke  from  Olanville — 

**  Quod  Iibet  capiUde  crimen  felleo  animo  per- 
petratum."(J') 

Hauihvns  amends  this  by  omitting  eopt- 
tale,  even  though  that  word  did  not  neces- 
sarily imply  the  punishment  of  death. 
JjoriOoke  aid  not  consider  that  eapitale 
only  included  ofiences  punishable  with 
death,  because  he  says  that  under  felony 

(a)  1  Leach,  C.  C.  66. 

(6)  8  Inst.  27. 

(c)  Com  Dig.  Chall.  C.  1,  and  Justices  W.  2. 

(lO  Finch  414  Tit.  Challenge;  Bro.  Abr» 
Chall.  86  ;  Fits  N.  B.  OhaU.  162  ;  Co.  I<it. 
1566. 

(O  lHawk.P.C.o.7.s.  1. 

(/)CQ.Iat.3Wa. 


in  commission  is  included  chance  medley, 
M  de/endendo,  and  petty  larceny,  adding — 
'*  For  such  of  these  crimes,  for  which  any  shall 
have  this  judgment,  to  be  hanged  by  the  neck 
till  he  be  dead,  be  shall  forfeit  all  his  lands  in 
fee  simple,  and  hi<  goods  and  chattels.  For  fel- 
ony by  chance  medley,  or  «e  de/endemdo,  or  petty 
larceny,  he  shall  forfeit  his  goods  and  chattels, 
and  no  lands  of  any  estate  of  freehold  inheii- 
tanca'Xa) 

Blaokstone  adopts  these  remaiks  and 
says (6) — 

"  Hence  it  follows  that  capital  ponishuient  does 
by  no  means  enter  into  the  true  idea  and  defi- 
nition of  felony." 

It  is  not  liability  to  death,  but  liability 
to  forfeiture  that  is  of  the  essence  of  a 
felony (c) ;  that  Blackstone  states  to  be  an 
inseparable  incident  and  true  criterion  of 
felony.  This,  however,  is  not  perfectly 
accurate,  for  misprision  of  treason,  which 
iuTolves  forfeiture,  is  only  a  misde- 
meanor. The  right  of  challenge  is 
applied  in  terms  to  cases  of  felony,  and 
it  would  be  strange  if  its  practical  allow- 
ance should  depend  on  a  casual  conse- 
quence, not  on  an  essential  property  of 
felony.  The  right  is  also  allowed  in 
cases  of  misdemeanor,  from  which  it  would 
be  excluded  if  the  reasons  employed  to 
exclude  it  in  cases  of  felony  were  sound. 
The  common  incident  in  all  the  ofiences 
to  which  the  right  of  challenge  extends 
is  not  the  death  penalty,  bat  forfeiture. 

But  it  will  be  said  that  most  of  the 
text- writers,  in  dealing  with  the  right  cf 
chall  enge,  8]>eak  of  the  privilege  as  existing 
infavorem  vitcB.  Text-book  writers  repeat 
one  another,  and  repetition  alone  cannot 
confer  authority  on  a  statement  originally 
wrong.  The  origin  of  all  these  descrip- 
tions is  in  Coke  (Co.  Lit.  1565),  where 
this  expression,  **  in  favour  of  life,"  is  used, 
but  that  he  did  not  mean  to  limit  the  rule 
to  cases  pimishable  with  death  is  shown  by 
his  including  misprision  of  treason,  which 
is  not  felony  and  not  punishable  with 
death.    In  another  place  he  says  ((2)  that 

"  if  a  man  be  nonsuit  in  an  appeal  of  mayhem, 
it  is  peremptory ;  for  the  writ  says,  felonice 
maihemavit,** 

which  shows  that  the  word  felonice  was 
the  word  involving  the  right  of  peremp* 
lory  challenge,  for  mayhem  was  not 
capitally  punishable.  Comyng  (e)  gives  the 
mle  but  not  the  reason,  so  that  he  at  least 
did  not  think  that  the  rule  was  restricted 
to  capital  cases. 

(a)  Co.  Lit.  89  la. 
(6)  4  Bla.  Com.,  97. 

(c)  The  penalty  of  forfeiture  was  abolished 
by  38  &  34  Vict.  c.  28. 
{d)  Co.  Lit.  189(1. 
Ce)  Com.  Dig.  tit.  Chall.  C. 
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Lord  Gliief  Baron  QilbeH  (a)  Boggestii  a 
different  reason  for  the  role,  yiz.,  that  the 
trial  by  pett^  jury  came  in  plaoe  of  the 
ordeal,  and  this  view  is  supported  by  the 
case  of  the  Abbot  of  Strata  Meroella,(&) 
and  by  KUKam*B  *'  Laws  of  WiUiam  the 
Conqueror."  (c) 

BladcsUme  (<2)  states  the  rale  as  to 
peremptory  challenges  donbtfolly,  saying 
that  it  was  granted 

"  in  eriminal  cases,  or  at  least  in  capital  ones,  in 
fttrorem  m'to." 

Bnt  one  of  his  commentators  (Oole- 
ridge, ^  J.)  snggests  that  this  inclades  all 
felonies  which  in  legal  theory  are  capital. 

Oomyns  merely  says  (e) — 

"  By  Statute  22  Hen.  8.  c.  14.  a  felon  may  chal- 
leage  20  of  the  jury  peremptorily." 

The  words  of  the  Irish  statute  (10  &  11 
Cha,  1.  c.  9.)  limiting  the  number  of  chal- 
lengee  are  even  more  general : 
-  high    treason,  petty    treason,  murder,  man- 
slaoghter,  or  any  other  felony  whatsoeyer." 

This  statute  does  not  countenance 
the  Lrish  practice,  and  in  Engluid  the 
practice  has  always  been  to  allow  the 
challenge  in  all  felonies.  In  the  statute 
10  Oho.  1.,  sess.  2«  c.  14.  s.  5,  there  is  a 
specinc  designation  of  the  felonies  which 
are  punishable  with  death,  so  that  it  is 
clear  that  the  legislature  was  perfectly 
aware  of  the  distiuction,  felony  or  not. 

The  analogy  from  the  case  of  petty 
larceny  will  be  denied,  and  it  will  be  said 
that  petty  larceny  is  not  a  felony.  But  in 
one  of  the  Year  Books  (/)  there  is  an 
argument  on  the  yery  point,  whether  the 
taking  of  anything  under  the  yalue  of 
12d.  was  a  felony  or  not,  and  FUzheihert, 
who  was  then  Chief  Justice,  said : 

"  The  indictment  shall  be  that  htfelcniee  eepit ; 
for  it  is  sach  a  felony  that  one  forfeits  all  bis 
coeds  for  it,  but  he  snaU  not  lose  his  life.  And 
I  eonld  show  you  an  ancient  book,  that  he 
ahonkl  forfeit  his  lands  for  this." 

This  doctrine  is  adopted  by  Hale  (g) 
and  by  Brooke, (h)  and  in  Bromley's  oa8e,(«) 


(a)  History  of  the  Common  Pleas,  p.  98. 
(6)  9  Bep.  24a. 

(c)  pp.  15,81,79. 

(d)  4  Bla.  Com.  3. 

(e)  Tit  Indictment  M. 
(/)  27  Hen.  8,  fo.  22. 
(ff)  1  Hale  P.  C.  501,  530. 

(A)  Bro.  Abr.  tit.  Corone,  pi.  2. 

(t)  Hetley,  p.  66.  See  also  Male  y.  Ket, 
Hob.  184,  where  the  point  was  expressly 
decided.  "Male  broaght  an  action  against 
Ket  for  saying  that  he  had  stolen  his  com  ont 
of  his  bam.  After  a  yerdict  it  was  said  the 
eom  might  not  be  worth  a  penny:  yet  judg- 
ment was  giyen  for  the  plaintiff ;  for  it'is  felony, 
thoo^  it  be  not  oapitaL"    Note  in  CL  ft  F. 


which  shows  that  a  prisoner  indicted 
for  grand  larceny  might  be  conyicted  of 
petty  larceny.  In  petty  as  in  grand 
larceny  the  prisoner  was  denied  the 
priyilege  of  being  defended  by  counsel : 
Hawhina  (a)  and  Blackstone  (b) ;  the  sta- 
tute which  remoyed  this  disability,  6  &  7 
Will.  4.  c.  114.  made  no  distinction  be* 
tween  grand  and  petty  larceny,  which  also 
resemble  each  otner  as  to  the  incidents 
of  a  finding  of  fugam  fecit :  Hawkms  (c) 
and  Hale,  (d)  £e»  y.  Wilhee,  (e)  Halee 
y.  PetUAf)  Pendoch  y.  Mackinder,(g) 
where  the  question  was  whether  a 
person  conyicted  of  larceny  could  be 
witness  to  a  will.  WiUee,  C.  J.,  de- 
liyering  the  judgment  of  the  Court,  dis- 
tinguishes between  the  crime  and  the 
punishment.  He  refers  to  Coke,  Hale, 
and  HawkinBt  to  show  that  persons  con- 
yicted of  felony  are  infamous ;  he  then 
cites  authorities  to  show  that  petty  lar- 
ceny is  felony,  and  holds  that  a  person 
conyicted  of  that  offence  is  not  competent 
as  a  witness. 

If  grand  and  petty  laroeny  are  the  same 
in  other  respects,  they  must  be  so  as 
regards  challenge,  especially  after  the 
statute  which  subjects  both  to  the  same 
punishment. 

In  any  felony  the  defendant  may  plead 
oyer  f^ter  a  special  plea,  for  though  Lord 
Hale  states  that  he  may  do  so  in  favorem 
vitcB,{h)  that  restriction  has  not  been  recog- 
nised in  practice,  and  in  Bex  y .  Ooddard,(i) 
Lord  HoU  states  the  rule  as  existing 
in  case  of  felony  and  not  of  middemeanor, 
showing  that  in  his  opinion  it  belongs  to 
felony  as  distinguished  from  misde- 
meanor. 

Again,  though  Hawkins  (j)  says : 

"In  cases  not  capital  judgment  on  demnrrer  is 
final,'' 

yet  in  Beg,  y.  Pv/rcluise,{k)  Paitesoji,  J., 
said, 

<'I  think  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
prisoner  may  plead  over  to  the  felony,  if  the 
demurer  be  decided  against  him."  (/) 

By  6  Oeo.  4.  o.  50.  s.  80,  a  special  jury 
is  allowed  in  all  criminal  cases,  except 
treason  and  felony.    The  reason  is  that 

(o)  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  39.  s.  1. 

(6)  4  BU.  Com.  855. 

(c)  2  Hawk.  P.  C,  c.  49.  s.  14. 

((f)  1  Hale  P.  C.  530. 

(O  4  Burr.  2549. 

(/)  Plowd.  263. 

(a)  WiUes,  665. 

(X)  2  Hale  P.C.  255. 

(0  S  Ld.  Baym.  921. 

0)  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  31.  s.  7. 

(A)  1  Car.  &  M.  619. 

(0  See  below,  p.  625ii. 
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gireu  by  Lord  Chief  JuBtioe  Parker  in 
Ee»  v.  Maearimay  (a) : 

"  There  cannot  be  a  special  jury  in  cases  of 
treason  or  fiflouy,  for  the  party  must  hare  the 
adTantage  of  challenging  20  withoot  canst 
shown." 

S.  29,  which  enacts  that  no  person 
arraigned  for  murder  or  felony  shall  be 
admitted  to  any  peremptory  challenge 
above  20,  mnst  therefore  apply  to  erery 
case  in  which  there  conld  not  be  a  special 
jnry— that  is  to  say,  to  every  kind  of 
felony. 

In  clergyable  felonies  the  right  of 
peremptory  challenge  existed.  Benefit 
of  clergy  was  at  first  a  purely  ecclesiasti- 
cal priyilege  (Hale  (b)) ;  it  was  afterwards 
granted  to  all  who  conld  read  {Bearle  y. 
WiUiam»),{c)  5  AfMe  c.  6.,  but  though  the 
punishment  was  thus  in  efiect  altered,  a 
clergyable  felony  remains  in  quality  a 
capital  offence.  It  is  so  in  theory,  even 
where  a  statute  creates  a  felony  and 
makes  it  puniBhable  with  transportation. 
Bex  Y.  Johnson  (d)  —  The  privilege  can 
only  be  taken  awar  by  express  words; 
and  Hawhine  says  :  (e) 

**  If  a  statute  create  a  felony,  and  say  that  the 
offender  shall  suffer  death,  yet  he  shjdl  in  such 
case  have  the  benefit  of  cleigy ;  for  this  being 
a  privilege  allowed  by  the  common  law,  cannot 
be  taken  away  without  express  words." 

Hale  (/)  is  to  the  same  effect.  7  &  8  Geo. 
4.  c.  28.  by  statute  abolished  benefit  of 
clergy,  but  by  section  7  counteracts  the 
effect  of  that  abolition  by  providing  that 
persons  convicted  of  felony  not  excluded 
flrom  clergy  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of 
that  statute  shall  not  suffer  deatn. 

7  &  8  Oeo,  4.  c.  29.  increases  the  punish- 
ment  of  many  clergyable  felonies,  such  as 
manslaughter,  and  abolishes  the  distinc- 
tion between  grand  and  petty  larceny. 
The  analogous  Irish  Acts  are  9  Oeo.  4. 
cc.  53.,  54.,  55.,  56. 

The  Irish  practice,  which  is  stated  to 
have  existed  before  these  Acts,  is  plainly 
against  the  law. 

The  law  is  now  more  farourable  to 
defendants  than  formerly,  and  in  Ben  ▼. 
Oeaoh,{g)  an  indictment  for  forgery — not 
punishable  with  death— Par2;d,  B.,  allowed 
a  peremptoiy  challenge.  The  practice  of 
the  English  Courts  is  correct ;  tnat  of  the 
Irisb  Courts  erroneous. 

Attorney  General  for  Ireland  and 
" '     Cr 


Waddififfton  (for  the 


for 
Drown) : 


The  Eng- 


(a)  Vin.  Abr.  Trial,  D.  c.  2,  oct.  edit.  SI  vol. 
SOl. 
(6)  2  Hale  P.O.  821,  879. 
(c)  Hob.  288. 
id)  8  M.  ft  S.  082. 
(«)  1  Hawk.  P.O.  c.  7.  s.  2. 
(/)  2  Hale  P.C.  820. 
(^)  9  C.  &  P.  422. 


lish  praoiioe  is  not  wairanted  by  law; 
the  Irish  practice  is  ii»  aoeordanoe  with 
all  the  authorities.   10  A  11  Cha,  1  c.  9., 

"An  Act  for  the  limiting  of  persmptoiy 
ehalleuges,  in  cases  of  treason  and  ffdomes," 
was  not  in  favour  of  the  subject,  but  limited 
the  common-law  right  till  then  existing. 
Eyen  the  common-law  right  of  peremptory 
challenffe  was  not  neoeflsarily  incident  to 
all  kinds  of  felony.  The  argument  of 
analogy  founded  on  Coke's  mention  of  mia- 

?rision  of  treason  cannot  be  supported. 
'hat  offence  was  then  capital, and  the  right 
to  peremptory  challenge  existed  in  regard 
to  it ;  when  it  became  a  misdemeanor  that 
right  ceased.  All  the  text- writers  say- 
that  the  right  of  peremptory  challenge 
was  given  in  favour  of  life.  ForteBoue,{a) 
Lord  Coke*8  Institutes,  (6)  Trials  per 
Pais,(e)  Hawkins'  Pleas  of  the  Orown,(c2) 
Bacon's  Abridgment,  (e)  Stamnford,{f ) 
Lamhard^s  £irenarcha,(9)  Hals's  PleM  of 
the  Crown,(A)  Doctor  and  Student»(i) 
Wingate's  Maxims.(y)  Terms  de  la  Ley.(fe) 
If  in  the  time  of  Coke,  Forteseue,  and 
Lombard,  peremptory-  challenge  existed  in 
cases  of  petty  laroeny,  they  must  hare 
mentioned  it.  They  do  not  do  so,  and 
whenever  they  speak  of  the  privilege  thej 
speak  of  it  as  granted  in  farour  of  life. 

Although  in  Coke  (l)  laroeny  is  put 
under  the  word  felony,  and  the  definition 
giren  of  felony, 

"  Ex  vi  termini,  it  signifies  quodlibet  capitaU 
crimen  feUeo  animo  perpetratvm,*' 

may  appear  to  apply  to  larceny,  yet  all 
the  incidents  of  felony  do  not  apply  to  it. 
Lambard  says  :(i») 

"And  albeit  petty  be  not  pnnishable  by 
death,  as  the  greater  laroeny  is,  yet  be  they 
both  felonious  takings.*' 

But  further  in  petty  laroeny  benefit  of 
clergy  could  not  be  prayed;  it  did  not 
produce  civil  death  in  the  offender  (n) 

Lord  Lthdhubst,  L.C. :  In  the  later 
editions  of  this  Tear  Book,  the  judge  is 
made  to  assert  that  petty  larceny  is  not  a 
felony.  Lord  Chief  Justice  Gilie  used  to 
say  tdat  you  could  get  authorities  in  the 
Year  Books  for  any  side  in  anything. 


(a)  De  Laud,  c.  27. 
(6)  Co.  Lit.  156  b. 
(c)  2  Vol.  8th  edit.,  176,  529. 
id)  2  Hawk.  P.C.  c.  48.  s.  5. 
(e)  Tit.  Jury,  E.  9. 

(/)  Staunford  P.C.  157  b. ;  Tit  Challenge, 
B.  3,  c.  7. 
ig)  p.  654. 
(A)  2  Hale  P.C.  267. 
(0  Dial.  I.,  c.  8. 

(i)  Tit.  Challenge. 
(0  Co.  Lit  891a. 
(m)  Birenarcha,  p.  272. 
(ft)  8  Inst  218. 
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Attorif^  €fm0rai  fer  Inland :  Nor  did 
it  admit  of  there  being  an  accesaoTy ; 
which,  BftjB  Lord  CoJcb, 

**  Is  owing  to  the  tenuity  of  the  offence."(a) 

In  the  case  of  the  prisoner  in  petty 
hurceny  challenging  more  than  three  full 
jniies,  he  was  not  subjeoted  to  the  veine 
forte  et  dure^  which  waB  applied  only  in 
capital  cases ;  HaU,{h)  Lord  C6ke,{e) 
StaunfordXd)  HawhinsM  Blachitone's 
Commentaries. (/ )  All  these  things  show 
that,  though  petty  larceny  was  nominally 
a  fdony,  there  was  a  great  distinction 
between  it  and  felonies  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word.  The  incidents  which  did 
not  apply  to  petty  larceny  did  apply  to 
other  capital  cases,  even  though  they  were 
not  felonies.  Piracy,  for  instance,  was  not 
a  felony,  thoagh  it  was  a  capital  offence, 
and  a  pardon  of  all  felonies  did  not  extend 
to  it;  Coke.ig)  The  7  A  8  Geo.  4i.  c.  23. 
reoogniaee  this  distinction,  when  it  speaks 
of  peremptory  ohallengBS, 
"in  cases  of  treason,  felony,  or  piracy.'* 

This  shows  that  the  right  of  peremptory 
challenge  did  not  exist  merely  because  the 
offence  was  in  the  class  of  felonies,  but 
that  it  belonged,  or  was  incidental  to 
capital  cases,  and  was  allowed  in  favour 
of  life.  Another  proof  of  the  distinction 
between  capital  and  non-capital  felonies 
IB  that  benefit  of  clergy  applied  only  to 
the  former.  Then  as  to  misprision  of 
treason,  that  was  formerly  capital ;  Coke  (h) 
The  10  <k  11  Cha.  1.  c.  9.,  limiting  the 
number  of  challenges,  does  not  mention 
misprision  of  treason,  because  by  1  &  2 
Phtl.  and  If.  c.  10.  that  offence  had 
become  a  misdemeanor. 

Again,  a  peremptory  challenge  was  not 
allowed  on  the  trial  of  collateral  issues, 
because  the  life  of  the  party  was  not  then 
in  jeopardy.    It  is  true  Coke  says  :(t) 

*<  If  a  man  be  outlawed  for  treason  or  felony 
at  (he  suit  of  the  King,  though  the  issue  be 
joined  on  a  collateral  point,  yet  he  shall  have 
his  challenges  ;  for  this,  by  a  mean,  concerneth 
his  life." 

Whether  this  be  now  authority  or  not, 
it  shows  that  Oohe  thought  only  of 
peremptory  challenges  in  connection  with 
capital  charges.    Mr.  Hargrave  say s :  ( j ) 

'^Staunfofd  is  of  the  same  opinion,  citing 
for  authorities  Fitzherbert,  &€.    However,  the 

(a)  12  Bep.  81. 

C6)  2  Hale  P  C.  868. 

(c)  9  Inst.  177. 

iji)  1  Stannford  P.C.  24. 

(«)  2  Hawk.  P.C.  c.  48.  s.  9. 

(/)  4  Bla.  Com.  825. 

(0)Slnst.,  Ill,  118. 

(1)  8  Inst,  86  {  4  Bla.  Com.  190. 

(0  Co.  Lit.  157  b. 

(0  Id.  n.  8. 


benefit  of  peremptory  chaUeoges  on  collateral 
issues,  in  capital  oases,  has  been  denied  by  the 
practice  of  later  times ;" 

and  he  cites  several  authorities  for  this 
statement.  It  may  be  admitted  that  if 
the  right  existed  at  common  law  the 
statutes  have  not  expressly  deprived  the 
prisoner  of  it,  and  he  cannot  be  deprived 
of  it  by  implication  where  the  offence 
remains  the  same  as  at  common  law.  But 
here  the  offence  does  not  remain  the 
same. 

[Counsel  referred  to  Irish  cases  collected 
in  Mr.  Joif'8  work  on  "  Peremptory  Chal- 
lenges," and  contended  that  they  were 
rightly  decided.] 

The  offence  here  charged  has  hj  the 
change  of  punishment  been  placed  in  the 
same  situation  as  a  misdemeanor.  The 
incidents  of  a  misdemeanor  alone  apply 
to  it;  what  they  are  may  be  seen. 
Bex  V.  Taylor,{a)  There  the  defendant 
pleaded  a  former  conviction.  There  was 
a  demurrer  to  his  plea,  and  the  demurrer 
concluded  with  a  prayer  of  reepondeat 
ovster;  but  the  Court,  after  giving  judg- 
ment for  the  Crown  on  the  demurrer,  held 
that  the  judgment  must  be  final,  and  that 
the  defendant  could  not  plead  over.  Lord 
TerUerden,  in  giving  jnagment,  said  that 
the  defendant's  plea  was  a  plea  in  bar, 
and  that  the  rule  in  civil  actions  was,  that 
a  defendant  could  not  plead  a  second  plea 
in  bar  after  a  first  had  been  determined 
against  him.   His  Lordship  then  added  : 

"  In  this  respect  the  analogy  between  actions 
and  middemeanors  is  established  by  express 
decision.  In  felonies  the  rule  is  otherwise: 
there,  if  he  plead  any  plea  that  does  not  confess 
the  felony,  he  shall  plead  over  to  the  felony,  in 
fdvorem  vita  ....  The  reason  of  the 
rule  is  expressly  mentioned  by  Lord  Hale,  and 
all  other  writers — ^in  favour  of  life.  It  is  well 
known  that  there  is  no  felony  at  the  common 
law,  except  petty  larceny,  in  which  judgment  of 
death  may  not  be  ffiven ;  nor  any  misdemeanor 
upon  which  such  judgment  can  be  given ;  and, 
thei«fore,  the  reason  of  the  rule  will  not  apply 
to  the  case  of  a  misdemeanor."(6) 

Lord  Camfbell  :  Suppose  perjury  was 
now  made  punishable  with  death,  would 
the  right  of  peremptory  challenge  thereby 
attach  Itself  to  the  offence  P 

Attomey-Qeneral :  It  would,  for  the 
reason  of  the  rule  would  exist  there. 

Lord  Campbell:  Would  that  offence 
then  become  a  felony  P 

AiUymey-Oeneiral :  Not  on  account  of 
the  mere  change  of  punishment.  It  is 
not  oontended  here  that  the  offence  is  a 
misdemeanor ;  but  that,  by  the  change  of 
punishment,  it  haB  all  the  incidenta  of 
that   olass  of   offences,  and    cannot   be 

(a)  8  B.  ft  C.  608. 
(6)  See  below,  696ii. 
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treated  like  capital  felonies,  where  parti-  I 
onlar  privileges  are  accorded  to  prisoners  | 
••in  favonr  of  life."    Here  life  is  not  in  , 
danger,  and  those  privileges,  there  fore » 
do  not  exist. 

Na/pier,  in  reply :  As  to  piracy,  it  was 
always  considered  a  felony,  though  not 
triable  in  the  ordinary  conrts  of  common 
law.  The  offence  was  always  alleged  to 
have  been  committed  fircUiee  et  feloniee. 
The  argament  from  the  case  of  piracy 
does  not  therefore  apply-  Heresy,  how- 
ever, was  a  capital  offence,  and  yet  there 
was  no  right  of  peremptory  challenge,  a 
fact  which  shows  that  the  right  did  not 
exist  on  account  of  the  punishment.  It  is 
a  right  ascribable  to  the  class  of  offence, 
and  not  to  the  penalty  affixed  to  the 
commission  of  it. 

Lord  Campbell,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  proposed  for  the  con- 
Hideration  of  the  judges  the  following 
question,  which  had  been  prepared  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor : 

* '  A.  B.  being  indicted  under  the  statute 
1  Vict.  c.  85.  s.  3,  for  the  commission  of 
the  felony  of  shooting  at  another  person 
with  intent  to  murder,  challenged  peremp- 
torily one  of  the  jurors  called  to  be  sworn 
upon  the  trial :  it  was  objected  to  by  the 
prosecutor.  Ought  the  Court  to  have  al* 
lowed  or  disallowed  such  challenge  P  " 

The  Judges,  differing  in  their  answers, 
delivered  their  opinions  eeriatim. 

WiOHTMAN,  J. :  The  offence  in  question 
is  a  felony,  but  the  punishment  is  not 
capital;  and  it  is  to  be  considered 
whether  the  privilege  of  peremptory  chal- 
lenge depenas  upon  the  quahty  of  the 
offence,  or  the  punishment. 

It  has  been  so  invariably  the  practice  in 
all  the  courts  of  criminal  judicature  in 
England,  to  allow  a  prisoner,  charged  with 
any  felony  whatever,  whether  capital  or 
otherwise,  to  challenge  peremptorily  any 
one  of  the  jurors  called  to  be  sworn,  to 
the  number  of  twenty,  that  the  first  im- 
pression upon  the  mind  of  any  one  accus- 
tomed to  practise  in  those  courts  would 
be,  that  unless  it  clearly  appeared  that 
such  practice  was  founded  on  error,  its  ex- 
istence so  long,  without  dispute  or  contro- 
versy, raises  a  strong  presumption  that 
its  origin  was  legal  and  its  continuance  of 
right,  and  that  the  privilege  is  attached 
to  the  quality  of  the  offence,  and  not  to 
the  punishment.  It  is  said,  however,  that 
it  is  a  privilege  allowed  only  in  favorem 
vitcBf  and  does  not  extend  to  cases  in  which 
the  punishment  is  not  capital.  This  posi- 
tion appears  to  be  founded  upon  an  observa- 
tion made  by  some  of  the  text-writers,  as  to 
the  ground  upon  which  a  peremptory  chal- 
lenge is  allowed  to  persons  chargea  with 
treason  or  felony,  toat  it  is  in  fa/vorem 


It  is  hardly  necessary  for  the  frarpoae  of 
the  present  question  to  inquire  critically 
into  the  etymology  or  original  meaning  of 
the  term  felony,  but  it  is  said  by  Sir 
William  Blaele9ione  (a)  that  the  distinctive 
incident  in  felony  is  forfeiiure,  and  not 
capital  punishment :  and  that  at  common 
law  there  are  offences  which  are  felonies, 
though  not  capital,  and  that  there  are 
oflences  the  punishment  of  which  is  capi- 
tikl,  though  they  are  not  felonies.  He 
gives  instances  of  these,  to  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  refer ;  but  he  further  remarks 
that: 

"  The  idea  of  felony  is  so  generally  connected 
with  that  of  capital  pani^hment,  that  we  find  it 
hard  to  separate  them,  and  to  this  usage  the  in- 
terpretations of  the  law  do  now  conform  ;  and, 
therefore,  if  a  statute  makes  any  new  offence 
felony,  the  law  implies  that  it  shall  be  punished 
with  death,  as  well  as  with  forfeitare." 

This  passage  tends  to  explain  how  it 
would  happen  that  the  privilege  of  per- 
emptory cnallenge  allowea  in  felony  should 
be  considered  as  originating  in  favorem 
vitcB ;  and  accordingly  we  find  in  books  of 
the  highest  authority,  that  the  privilege 
is  stated  to  be  incident  to  felony  generally ; 
and  the  reason  assigned  by  some  is,  that 
such  a  privilege  is  in  favorem  vitce. 

It  is  said  by  Mr.  Justice  Foreier,  in  his 
Discourse  on  Homicide,  (6)  that 

"  at  common  law  all  felonies,  except  petty  lar- 
ceny, rape  and  mayhem,  were  capital  offences, 
unless  in  cases  where  the  offender  was  capable 
of  holy  orders,  and  qualified  for  them  ** ; 

and  it  may  very  well  be  that,  felony 
generally  being  capital,  the  privilege  was 
allowed  generally  to  cases  of  felony,  be- 
cause the  great  majority  were  capital, 
though  there  were  some  few  that  were  not. 
In  Finch's  "  Law  of  Trial  by  Jury  "  (c) 
it  is  said : 

"  in  indictments  and  appeals  of  felony,  the  de- 
fendant may  challenge  95  jurors  without  show- 
ing cause ;  which  is  called  a  peremptory  chal- 


In  "  Doctor  and  Student,"  it  is  said  {d\ 
that 

''he  that  is  arraigned  upon  an  indictment  of 
felony  shall  be  admitted,  in  favour  of  life,  to 
challenge  85  jurors  peremptorily." 

Lord  Coke  (e),  speaking  of  peremptory 
challenge,  says  that 

'*  It  is  so  called,  because  he  may  challenge  per^ 
emptorily  upon  his  own  dislike,  without  show- 
ing of  any  cause ;  and  this  only  is  in  case  of 
treason  or  felony,  in  favorem  vitce :  and  by  the 


(a)  4  Bla.  Com.  97. 
(6)  Fost.  C.  L.  805. 
(c)  Bk.  4.C.S6.  p.  414. 
Id)  Dial.  1.  0.  8.  p.  89. 
(e^  Co.  Lit.  1666. 
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common  law,  the  prisoner,  on  an  indictment  or 
H>P«1«  n^ght  chftllenge  35,  which  was  under  the 
nnmber  of  three  jniies.*' 

In  Gomytu*  Digest  (a),  it  is  said : 
"  So  in  petty  treason  or  felonj,  by  the  common 
bw  he  might  challenge  85." 

Each  of  the  four  eminent  anthorities  I 
hare  cited  states  the  privilege  of  peremp- 
tory challenge  as  applicable  to  all  cases  of 
felony,  withont  making  any  exception, 
thongh  the  reason  added  by  two  of  them 
does  not  apply  to  three  or  fonr  of  the  com- 
mon law  felonies.  If  the  priyilege  did  not 
extend  to  all  felonies,  it  seems  strange  that 
no  exception  shonld  be  made  by  them. 

The  opinion  that  the  privilege  was  inci- 
dent to  the  quality  of  the  offence,  and  not 
to  the  punishment— though  the  severity 
of  tbo  latter,  as  generally  applicable  to  the 
offence,  may  have  been  the  first  cause  of 
it— is  supported  by  the  fact  of  the  privi- 
lege having  always  been  exercised  in  cases 
where  benefit  of  clergy  might  be  claimed, 
and  the  felony  was  virtually  and  praoti- 
(Mj  no  longer  capital.  It  may  indeed  be 
said,  that  down  to  the  statute  6  Annec,  6., 
the  prisoner  might  not  always  be  qualified 
to  receive  the  benefit  of  clergy,  as  he 
might  not  be  able  to  read ;  but  by  that 
statute  the  necessity  of  reading  to  entitle 
a  prisoner  to  the  benefit  of  clergy  was 
done  away  with,  and  any  person  from  that 
time  was  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  clergy 
in  all  clergyable  felonies,  merely  for  ask- 
nig  for  it;  and  from  that  time  those 
felonies  practically  and  virtually  were  no 
wnger  capital;  but  the  parties  charged 
were  still  allowed  their  challenges  as  in 
other  cases  of  felony,  thongh  there  was  no 
longer  any  danger  of  their  lives  in  case  of 
conviction. 

Several  statutes  have  at  various  times 
been  passed  apparently  recognising  the 
privilege  as  incident  to  felony  generally. 
Mid  without  reference  to  the  punishment 
npon  conviction.  By  the  statute  22  Hen.  8. 
c  14.  it  was  enacted  that 


"no  person  arraigned  for  any  petty  treason, 
■Mte,  or/e/emy,'^ 

should  be  admitted  to  any  peremptorv 
challenge  above  the  number  of  20.  By 
the  Insh  statute  10  &  11  Oka.  1.  c.  9.  s.  1, 
It  was  enacted 

"tiat  no  person  arraigned  for  any  offence  of 
JB^h  tieaaon,  petty  treason,  murder,  man- 
stoQriiter,  or  of  anjf  other  felani/  whatsoever, 
sjall  be  admitted  to  challenge  peremptorily 
•wife  the  nomher  of  twenty." 

The  6  Geo.  4.  o.  60.  s.  29  is  to  the  same 
effect;  that 

«»  peraon  arraigned  for  murder  or  fdony 
■wu  be  admitted  to  any  peremptory  ohaUenge 
wo^B  the  nnmber  of  twenty." 


(a)  TitChaUenge,C.  1. 


W». 


And  the  statute  9  Geo.  4.  c.  54.  s.  9  con- 
tains a  similar  enactment  for  Ireland,  and 
nearly  in  the  same  terms. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  would  seem  that  the 
origin  of  the  privilege  in  felony  may  have 
been  the  capital  punishment  usually  inci- 
dent to  that  quality  of  crime,  but  that  the 
privilege  was  annexed  to  the  quality  of 
crime  called  felony,  and  continued  so  an- 
nexed in  practice,  in  England  at  least, 
down  to  the  time  when  the  present 
question  was  raised,  in  all  cases  of  felony, 
whether  the  punishment  was  capital  or 
not ;  and  that  it  has  been  recognised  as 
incident  to  felony  generally,  by  the  sta- 
tutes to  which  I  have  referred. 

I  am  therefore  of  opinion  that  the  Court 
ought  to  have  allowed  the  challenge. 

Coltmah,  J. :  It  appears  to  me,  on  the 
best  consideration  which  I  can  give  to 
this  very  intricate  and  difficult  question, 
that,  by  the  common  law  of  England,  the 
right  of  peremptory  challenge  was  given 
in  all  felonies  except  in  the  case  of  petty 
larceny,  and  that  the  reason  why  it  was 
allowed  was  because  the  party's  life  was 
in  jeopardy ;  but  that  there  is  no  sufficient 
ground  for  saying  that  the  right  was 
given  conditionally  only,  and  to  continue 
only  so  long  as  felony  should  continue  to 
be  a  capital  offence.  There  is  no  decision 
of  any  Court  of  Law  in  England,  that  the 
existence  of  the  right  is  so  limited.  There 
is,  indeed,  a  dictum  of  Lord  C.  J.  Norths 
in  Reading's  ca8e,(a)  which  is  supposed  to 
go  to  this  extent.  The  indictment  was  for 
a  misdemeanor,  and  the  Chief  Justice  is 
reported  to  have  said, 

'*You  cannot  challenge  peremptorily  in  this 
case,  it  not  being  for  your  lite." 


Now,  as  far  as  the  overruling  of 
the  challenge  was  concerned,  this  was  a 
decision,  and  one  that  is  quite  un- 
objectionable: what  is  added  seems  to 
have  been  said,  perhaps  unnecessarily,  by 
way  of  justifying  the  law  from  any  impu- 
tation of  hardship  in  disallowing  peremp- 
tory challenges  in  misdemeanors,  and  not 
by  way  of  laying  down  any  general  rule 
as  to  the  cases  in  which  peremptory  chal- 
lenges ought  or  ought  not  to  be  admitted. 
Even  if  this  dictum  had  been  stronger 
than  it  is,  it  would  hardly  be  of  more 
weight  than  what  was  said  of  an  opposite 
nature  by  Chief  Justice  Parker,  in  the 
case  of  The  Kvng  v.  Macartney, {ft)  which 
was  an  indictment  for  murder,  where,  on 
a  motion  for  a  special  fur^,  he  said  that 
there  cannot  be  a  spacial  jury  in  treason 
or  felony,  for  the  party  must  have  the 
advantage  of  challengiBg  twenty  without 
cause    shown.    This    caaa   is    the   more 

(a)  7  St.  Tr.  2W. 

(6)  Vin.  Ate.  tH.  Trirf,  D.-a.  »,- 
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dagerYing  of  aUentiPn.  inasmiicb   us  a  i 
special  jury  is  neyer  grapted  in  criminal 
cases  except  for  misdemeanors  only.(a) 

If  we  turn  to  the  text-writers  of  the 
greatest  weight,  we  find  them  stating,  in 
eeneral,  that  the  privilege  wns  granted  in 
Fayonr  of  life.  Lord  G<^,(h)  in  speaking 
of  peremptory  challenges,  says, 

*<PeTemptorie:  This  is  so  called  because  he 
may  challenge  peremptorily,  upon  his  own  dis- 
like, without  showing  of  any  cause;  and  this 
only  is  in  case  of  treason  or  felony,  in  favorem 
vita:* 

liTow  it  cannot,  I  think,  be  inferred  that, 
beoanse  the  right  was  granted  in  favorem 
viicB,  it  mnst  necessarily  cease  when  the 
life  ceased  to  he  in  jeopardy.  It  mast,  how- 
eyer,  be  obseryed,  that  some  of  the  text- 
writers  go  further,  and  confine  the  right  of 
peremptory  challenge,  in  express  terms,  to 
capital  cases:  for  instance,  in  the  book 
called  "Trials  per  Pais,"  c.  16,  it  is  said 
that  a  peremptory  challenge  is  not  allow- 
able but  when  the  life  of  a  man  comes  in 
qaesbion.  So  in  Wood'B  Institutes  (c)  it  is 
said, 

''A  peremptory  ehallenffe  is  not  allowable 
but  in  case  of  life  or  death.'^ 

For  which  he  quotes  the  aboye-cited 
passage  from  Co.  IM.^  which  can  hardly  be 
said  to  go  to  the  extent  for  which  he  cites 
it.  There  are  other  writers  who  lay  the 
rule  down  without  qualification.  Finch  {d) 
says, 

*'In  indictments  and  appeals  of  felony,  the 
defendant  may  challenge  35  jurors." 

And  in  Oom/yns'  Digest  (title  Challenge) 
it  is  said, 

'*  In  petty  treason  or  felony,  by  the  common 
law  the  prisoner  might  challenge  35  ;  which  Ih 
now  restrained  by  the  statute  32  Hen.  8.  to 
twenty." 

That  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  some  of 
these  authorities,  namely,  that  a  peremp- 
tory challenge  is  neyer  allowed  except 
when  life  is  at  stake,  cannot  be  true, 
appears  to  me  to  be  proyed  by  the  circum- 
stance of  a  peremptory  challenge  being 
allowed  in  misprision  of  treason  down  to 
the  time  of  83  Hen,  8.  By  the  statute 
33  Hen.  8.  c«  23.  s.  3,  it  was  enacted 
that  peremptory  challenge  should  not 
fW)m  thenceforth  be  allow^  in  any  case  of 
high  treason  or  misprision  of  treason. (a) 
Now,  it  seems  to  me  to  follow  necessarily 
from  this  enactment,  that  a  peremptory 
challenge  was  allowed  in  indictments  for 

(o)   1  Chitty,  C.  L.  522. 

\h)  Co.  Lit.  156  6. 

(O  p.  462. 

((2)  Bk.  4,  p.  414. 

(•>  H^sitgr«4  by  I  Ph.  ^  M.  c.  10.  , 


that  offence,  the  puniahiaent  of  whi<di, 
though  extremely  seyere,  wm  not  c^feftl. 

It  has  been  suggested  that,  at  one  time, 
misprision  of  treason  was  a  eapital  offence ; 
for  it  is  said  that  Brcuiion  considers  con* 
cealment  of  treason  as  being  treason ;  and 
Lord  Gohe  says  (a)  that,  by  the  common 
law,  concealment  of  treason  was  treason, 
as  it  appears  by  Lord  8erope'$  case.  But 
the  meaning  of  this  is,  I  conoeiye,  that  an 
indictment  for  treason  might  be  supported 
by  a  proof  of  concealment  of  treason,  and 
in  that  case  the  ordinary  sentence  for 
treason  would  be  passed;  but  if  the 
milder  course  were  adopted,  of  indicting 
for  a  misprision,  in  such  case  the  sentence 
was  not  capital:  and  this  yiew  deriyee 
support  from  the  statute  I  A2  Philip  and 
Mary  c.  10.  s.  8,  by  which  it  is  declarod 
and  enacted, 

**  That  concealment  or  keeping  secret  of  any 
hi^h  treason,  be  deemed  and  taken  only  mis- 
pnrion  of  treasan,  and  the  offenders  therein  to 
forfeit  and  suffer  as  in  cases  of  miaprisiom  cf 
treamm  hath  lurMofort  bmn  uaed" 

TbeBe  latter  words  eyidently  point  to  an 
ancient  recognised  mode  of  dealing  with 
the  offence  of  misprision  of  treascm  as  dis- 
tinct from  treason,  and  which  must  have 
been  then,  as  now,  a  misdemeanor. 

As,  howeyer,  the  question  I  am  eon- 
si  dering  arises  upon  yery  ancient  matters 
of  a  technical  nature,  in  which  eyery  step 
is  liable  to  mistake,  I  should  haye  little 
confidence  in  any  opinion  that  might  be 
formed  if  it  were  at  yarianoe  with  modem 
practice;  and  here  we  are  met  with  the 
startling  fact,  that  the  practice  of  the 
Courts  of  Law  in  England,  and  that  of 
the  Courts  of  Law  in  Lreland,  are  in  direct 
opposition  to  each  other;  and  I  should 
haye  attributed  the  greatest  wei^t  to  the 
Irish  practice,  if  I  did  not  find  it  to  be  at 
variance,  as  I  conceiye,  with  a  principle 
of  law  which  is  firmly  established.  The 
practice  of  the  Irish  Courts,  I  understand 
to  haye  been,  not  to  allow  peremptory 
challenges  in  the  case  of  clergyable 
felonies.  This  practice  I  conoeiye  to 
haye  been  erroneous,  as  the  clergy  might 
be  counterpleaded,  and  the  party  executed, 
80  that  the  charge  ought  to  be  considered 
as  a  capital  charge.  I  am  driven,  then, 
to  resort  to  the  English  practice,  and  I  do 
not;  conceiye  that,  with  respect  to  that, 
any  difference  of  opinion  can  arise.  I 
belieyo  it  has  always  been  the  practice  in 
this  country,  in  all  felonies  aboye  the 
degree  of  petty  larceny,  to  allow  peremp- 
tory challenges  as  a  matter  of  right. 

On  these  grounds  my  humble  opinion 
is,  that  your  Lordships'  question  should 
be  answered  in  the  affirmative:    and  I 


(a)  8  Inst.  36. 
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have  the  leas  relactance  in  coming  to 
this  oonolnBioQ,  because  I  think  it  olear 
that  the  Act  of  Parliament  was  not  in- 
tended to  abridge  any  right  that  prisoners 
pooDcooed  before  it  passed;  and  as  the 
right  of  peremptory  challenge  is  little  less 
important  now'than  when  all  felonies  were 
capital,  it  ought,  in  justice  to  prisoners, 
to  be  preserved  to  them. 

Williams,  J.:  In  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion proposed  by  your  Lordships,  I  beg 
leave  to  give  the  same  answer  as  my 
learned  brethren  who  have  preceded  me. 

In  the  first  place,  I  believe  it  is  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands,  that  the  prevalent 
usage  (in  this  country,  at  least,  and  I 
know  not  whether  your  Lordships  will 
notice  any  other)  has  been  to  allow  a 
peremptory  challenge,  up  to  the  pre- 
scribed number,  in  M  cases  of  felony. 
Whether  petty  larceny  be  inclnded  (about 
which  there  may  be  some  difference  of 
opinion),  as  it  does  not  seem  to  affect  this 
question,  it  is  not  necesBary  to  stop  to 
inquire.  No  instance  has  been,  and  it  is 
hdieved  that  none  can  be,  adduced  where- 
in a  distinction  has  been  taken  between 
felonies  that  are  capital,  and  those  which 
are  not.  What  degree  of  weight  is  due  to 
this  constant  and  undeviating  course  of 
practice,  it  is  for  your  Lordships  to 
deeide ;  to  my  apprehension,  it  is  an  in- 
gredient in  the  case  of  very  considerable 
importance.  To  attribute  this  prevalence 
to  connivance  or  concession,  or  to  any- 
thing but  right,  seems  to  me  a  solution  of 
a  very  unsatisfactory  description.  Why 
should  an  unauthoi-ized  indulgence,  not 
founded  upon  any  warrant  or  principle  of 
law.  have  oeen  conceded,  if  it  could  have 
been  resisted,  in  this  case  in  particular 
above  all  others?  I  should  rather  think 
it  probable,  that  as  a  peremptory  chal- 
lenge may  be  for  any  reason  wholly  un- 
known, and  therefore  to  a  certain  extent 
of  a  personal  and  offensive  nature,  it 
would  have  been  resisted  if  resistance 
bad  been  considered  practicable.  Without 
pressing  this  observation  to  an  excessive 
and  extravagant  extent,  or  ^ing  so  far 
as  Lord  G.  J.  WUmot,  who,  m  his  judg- 
ment in  Wilkea'a  case,(a)  does  not  hesitate 
to  declare  that 

"  a  eoone  of  precedents  and  judicial  proceed- 
ings make  the  law," 

it  does,  at  least,  constitute  a  presumptive 
esse,  which  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  party 
impigning  it  to  do  so  upon  clear  and 
latisfactmry  gronnds,  before  a  departure 
it  made  mm  such  a  body  of  ancient  and 
modem  experience.  That,  therefore,  is 
cast  upon  those  who  maintain  that  the 


challenge  of  the  prisoner  in  this  case  was 
properly  disallowed. 

But  to  enter  farther  into  the  ease :  The 
adverse  argument  appears  to  me  mainly 
to  rest  upon  the  authority  of  text-writers 
(of  great  name  and  weight,  undoubtedly), 
who  so  generally  give  us  a  reason  for 
allowing  the  pei*emptory  challenge,  that 
it  is  in  favorem  viioB ;  {torn  which  it  is  of 
course  inferred  that,  except  where  life  is 
at  stake,  such  challenge  may  not  be 
allowed:  because  if  it  should  be  found 
that  the  expression  in  favorem  viUt  is 
equivalent  to  and  really  means  no  more 
than  that  such  challenge  is  allowable  in 
treason  and  felony,  and  that,  at  the  time 
when  it  was  first  used,  it  applied  just  as 
much  to  felony  generally  as  to  treason, 
and  that  the  pnrase  has  since  been 
continued  to  express  the  principle  upon 
which  such  challenges  are  allowable,  I 
must  confess  that  the  prevalent  usa^, 
with  the  legislative  exposition,  to  which 
I  shall  presently  refer,  and  upon  which  I 
very  much  found  myself,  does  constitnte 
a  case  which  (but  for  the  respect  I  have 
for  the  contrary  opinion),  I  should  have 
thought,  admits  of  no  doubt  whatever. 

The  use  of  the  expression  in  favorem 
vOtB  may  perhaps  be  as  well  considered 
in  the  passage  of  Lord  Colce  where  he 
treats  of  peremptory  ohallenge,(a)  as  in 
any  other;  partly  because  that  passage 
is  directly  referred  to  by  Hawkins,(b) 
and  partly  because  Lord  Coke  refers  to 
Stawnfordt  Forte8<mef  and  all  the  earlier 
authorities.  Now,  first  it  is  observable 
that  Lord  Coke^  though  he  speaks  of  in 
favorem  vitcB  as  the  reason  for  allowing  the 
challenge,  vet  mentions  felony  generally 
of  all  kinds,  treason  only  being  named 
particularly.  Hawhin$,  in  the  passage 
referred  to,  uses  this  language : — 

**1  take  it  to  be  agreed  that  a  peremptory 
challenge  was  allowable  by  the  common  law  in 
all  capital  cases,  both  upon  indictments  and 
appeals,  and  also  in  misprision  of  high  treason.*' 

Hawkins,  then,  did  not  mean  to  lav 
down  tho  general  proposition  that  such 
challenge  was  allowed  in  favorem  viUe,  or 
capital  cases  only;  for  he  includes  mis- 
prision of  treason,  which  was  not  capital, 
and  yet  challenge  to  a  stipulated  number, 
according  to  him,  was  allowed. 

In  Lord  Hale'a  Pleas  of  the  Crown  (c) 
he  does  not.  refer  to  Lord  Coke,  or  any  of 
the  ancient  authorities  before  mentioned, 
but  to  Moore,  12,  to  warrant  him  in  saying 
that  the  right  of  peremptory  challenge, 
to  any  number  under  three  whole  juries, 
was  xn  favorem  vitce;    and   in   the  case 


(a)  Wihn.  830. 


(a;  Co.  Lit.  156. 

(6)  2  Hawk.  P.C.,  c.  48. 

(c)  2  Hale  P.O.,  p.  267. 


s.  5. 


E   2 
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referred  to  there  is  nothing  to  warrant  i 
snch  conclusion ;  from  which  I  infer  that 
Lord  Hale  does  not  use  the  expression  as  ; 
if  anj  peculiar  weight  or  importance  was 
attributahle  to  it,  but  rather  illustrating 
the  principle  upon  which  the  challenge 
is  allowed,  indulgence  to  the  prisoner, 
though  circumstances  might  haye  been 
ohanffed  since  the  first  adoption  of  it. 

I  shall  lastlj  refer  to  Biackatone'B  Com- 
mentarie8,(a)  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  in  what  manner  the  subject  is 
treated  by  one  writer  after  another. 

"  In  criminal  cases  (he  says),  or  at  least  in 
capital  ones,  there  is,  in  fawtrem  vita,  allowed 
to  the  prisoner  an  arbitrary  and  capricious 
species  of  challenge  to  a  certain  number  of 
jnrors,  without  showing  any  cause  at  all." 


Now  it  is  to  be  obeerred  that  this  is 
no  incidental  allusion  to  the  subject,  in  a 
statute  having  other  and  different  objects, 
but  an  express  provision  respecting  this 
very  subject  of  challenge,  ana  makmg  an 
important  alteration  therein.  And  as  the 
language  is  "  treason,  murder,  or  felony," 
I  cannot  but  consider  this  as  a  legislative 
recognition,  that  in  felony  generally, 
without  reference  to  capital  or  not,  a 
peremptory  challenge  had  been  allowed 
before,  and  continued  to  be  so,  subject  to 
the  restriction  as  to  twenty.  The  next 
statute  is  38  Hen,  8.  c.  ^  s.  4,  by 
which  it  is  enacted, 

''that  peremptory  challenge  shall  not  from 
henceforth  be  admitted  or  allowed  in  any  cases 
of  high  treason,  nor  misprision  of  high  treason.** 

This,  therefore,  plainly  shows,  as  was 


He  then  breaks  out,  as  his  manner  is,  ,  ^^*:^^j  •«  *u«wv— «-.«««:♦«.!  f.^«,  u-v,— i..**.. 
in  an  eulogy  upon  the  humanity  of  the  noticed  in  the  passage  cited  from  ffawfcins, 
V.n^^\ut  uFwiJini  ^Ti  «TXY  o  J.^    fctat  ^  »  oaB«  ^ot  a  capital  felony  nor 

even  a  felony  at  all,  peremptoir  challenge 
was  allowable.      And,    accordingly,    the 


English  law,  which  will  not  allow  a  man 
to  be  tried  by  another  whose  countenance 
is  not  agreeable.     It  is  obvious,  however. 


*!,«<-  ;r  ;t;-  .^--^^  u-.         a  r   ' i.v  " '  .  generality  of  the  rule  as  to  infavorem  rite 

that  If  this  reason  be  good  for  anything  i  ST  clearly  broken  in  upon,  and  its  sound- 


in  a  capital  case,  it  must  prevail,  to  a 
certain  extent,  in  inferior  cases;  it  is  a 
question  of  degree  only,  of  more  or  less. 

It  is  now  proper  to  advert  to  the  state 
of  the  law  at  the  time  when  the  ex- 
pression in  favorem  vitcB  first  had  its 
origin,  and  from  which  it  has  been 
continued,  from  one  writer  to  another, 
so  late  as  the  author  last  quoted.  And  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  all  felonies  (I 
purposely  exclude  petty  larceny,  for  the 
reason  already  mentioned)  were  capital. 
To  say,  therefore,  at  that  early  time,  that 
a  peremptory  challenge  was  allowed  in 
fcworem  rtte,  and  to  say  that  it  was 
allowed  in  felony  generally,  were  ex- 
pressions of  precisely  the  same  meaning. 
If  it  was  a  charge  of  felony,  life  was  in 
(}uestion,  and  the  allowance  of  challenge 
in  such  case  was, strictly,  infavorem  viiie; 
but  to  infer  that,  becanse  capital  punish 


ness  thereby  impeached.  Lastly,  the 
statute  7  &  8  Oeo,  4.  c.  28.  s.  8,  pro- 
vides 

"  that  if  any  person  indicted  for  any  treason, 
felony,  or  piracy,  shall  challenge  peremptorily  ** 

more  than  the  number  allowed  by  law, 
every  such  challenge  shall  be  ''entirely 
void."    Then  comes  section  6,  whereby 
**  benefit  of  clergy  with  respect  to  persons  con- 
victed of  felony  shall  be  abolished.** 

I  shall  not  repeat  the  observations 
already  made  upon  the  statute  of 
Hen.  8.,  but  merely  observe  that  they 
seem  to  be  precisely  applicable  to  the 
third  section  of  the  latter  Act.  If  it 
be  contended  that  the  question  is  im- 
pliedly affected  by  the  6ch  section,  I 
confesB  my  inability  to  do  justice  to  that 
argument,  and  I  must  therefore  pass 
it  by,  with   the  remark,  that  the  direct 


ment  m  the  case  of  any  particular  felony  I  inference  which  I  draw  from  the  latter 
may  have  been  taken  away,  and  the  statute,  taken  altogether,  is  in  favour  of 
challenge  can  therefore  be  no  longer  said  the  right  of  challenge  which  was  dis- 
to  be  t»  favorem  vtice,  the  right  of  \  allowed,  and,  upon  the  whole,  I  think 
challenge    is_   for    that    reason    lost,    is    improperly 


contrary,  as  I  think,  to  all  sound  reason 
ing,  upon  any  legal  principle  or  authority ; 
and  yet  that  is  what  ought  to  be  shown, 
to  maintain  the  judgment  below.  I  come 
now  to  the  consideration  of  some  statutes 
which  seem  to  roe  to  have  an  important 
bearing  upon  tiiis  question.  The  first 
is  22  Sen.  8.  c.  14.,  the  6th  section  of 
which  is  in  the  following  terms: 


Q-URNET,  B. :  I  concur  in  opinion  with 
the  learned  judges  who  have  preceded 
me,  that  the  Court  ought  to  have  allowed 
the  challenge  in  question.  There  appears 
to  have  always  existed  a  right  of  per- 
emptory challenge  in  cases  of  felony ;  and 
unaoubtedly  it  is  stated  by  every  writer 
on  criminal  law,  one  repeating  the  language 
I  of  the  other,  that  it  was  in  favorem  vita. 


•*  And  that  no  person  arraigned  for  any  petit  i  ^  think  that  there  may  bo  some  question 
treason,  murder,  or  felony,  be  from  henceforth  whether  that  was  the  ground  upon  which 
admitted  to  any  peremptory  challenge  above  it  was  originally  allowed,  or  whether  it 
the  number  of  twenty."         '  was  a  reason  found  out  after  it  had  been 

established.    The  ancient  practice  was  to 


(o)  4  Bla.  Com.  858. 


allow  this  to  the  extent  of  85,  one  short  of 
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tinee  full  juries ;  but  bj  statute  22  Hen.  8. 
c.  14.  it  was  enacted  that  no  person  ar- 
raif^ed  for  murder  or  felony  should  be 
admitted  to  any  peremptory  challenge 
abo^e  the  number  of  20.  I  think  the 
plain  and  necessary  inference  from  that 
is,  that  in  eyery  case  of  felony  a  right  to 
a  peremptory  challenge  to  the  extent  of 
^  exists.  Ajid  whateyer  the  felony  may 
have  been,  from  that  time  there  is  no  case 
ia  which  the  right  to  challenge  per- 
emptorily to  that  extent  has  not  been 
allowed;  and  whateyer  alterations  might 
be  made  respecting  felony  by  subsequent 
statntes,  unless  this  provision  be  altered, 
the  right  to  challenge  20  mast  haye 
continued  to  subsist. 

Bat  it  is  contended  that,  as  at  common 
law  felony  was  punif)hable  by  death,  and 
the  relaxation  of  that  has  been  by  means 
of  benefit  of  clergy,  the  right  to  challenge 
must  necessarily  be  considered  as  limited 
to  cases  in  which  (unless  clergy  be 
^esded)  the  ponishment  extends  to  death. 
I  think  that  it  is  too  much  to  say  that 
that  construction  should  be  allowed  to 
prevail ;  considering,  first,  the  yery  par- 
tial, afterwards  the  more  extended,  and 
finally  the  general  application  of  benefit 
of  clergy.  In  all  cases  where  benefit  of 
clergy  was  not  excluded,  the  person  ac- 
coaed  really  was  not  in  peril  of  his  life ; 
ud  whenever  the  peril  of  life  ceased,  and 
the  challenge  was  allowed  to  continue, 
tiiat  was  a  practical  condemnation  of  the 
doctrine  that  the  challenge  was  allowed 
only  in  fa/vorem  vitOB.  The  reason  no 
longer  applied,  yet  the  practice  of  chal- 
lenge existed. 

Daring  the  whole  of  a  long  professional 
life  I  have  witnessed  the  constant  exer- 
cise of  the  right  of  challenge  in  all 
felonies,  and  no  distinction  ever  made  as 
to  whether  they  were  clergyable  or  not 
dergyable. 

Whether  felonies  at  common  law  or 
felonies  created  by  statute,  if  there  was 
uiy  legal  proposition  which  was  con- 
sidered as  undoubted  by  every  professional 
i&ui  practising  in  Courts  of  criminal  jus- 
tice, it  was  that  every  person  accused  of 
felony  had  the  right  of  peremptory  chal- 
lenge to  the  nuniber  of  twenty.  It  is  very 
extraordinary  that  a  contrary  practice 
Bhonld  have  existed  in  Ireland,  as  we  find 
that  it  has  done,  and  that  the  difference  of 
the  practice  has  not  attracted  earlier  at- 
tention. 

It  was  not  till  the  7  &  8  Qeo,  4.  that 
benefit  of  clergy  was  abolished  in  Eng- 
land; and  by  the  9  Oeo.  4,  c.  54.  it  was 
•boliahcd  in  Ireland.  But  long  before 
tbose  statutes  passed  many  felonies  bad 
been  created  l^  statute,  some  of  which 
limited  the  punishment  to  transportation 
K»  seven  yean,  and  others  to  trans{X)rta* 


tion  for  fourteen.  There  are  expressions 
used  by  very  learned  Judges,  that  inas- 
much as  those  ofi'ences  were  made  felonies, 
the  persons,  if  convicted,  must  pray  bene- 
fit of  cler^ ;  but  these  dicta  vfere  foreign 
to  the  point  upon  which  the  Judges  were 
called  to  decide  ;  and  I  own  that  I  cannot 
bring  myself  to  think,  where  the  punish- 
ment was  limited  to  transportation,  that 
under  any  circumstances  judgment  of 
death  could  have  been  pronounced.  But 
if  any  doubt  could  exist  before  the 
statutes  abolishing  benefit  of  clergy,  it 
does  appear  to  me  that  after  the  Acts  of 
Parliament,  which  abolished  it  both  in 
England  and  in  Ireland,  and  made  pro- 
vision as  to  challenges,  all  difficulty  is 
removed.  The  statute  7  <&  8  Oeo.  4.  c.  28. 
s.  6  abolished  benefit  of  clergy  in  England; 
the  statute  9  Oeo.  4.  c.  54.  abolished  it  in 
Ireland;  from  that  moment,  therefore,  all 
distinction  between  clergyable  and  non- 
clergyable  felonies  was  gone.  That 
statute  then  enacts  that  oertain  acts  should 
be  felonies,  and  should  subject  the  parties 
committing  them  to  certain  punishments 
short  of  death ;  and  it  then  ^oes  on  to 
enact,  that  as  to  all  felonies,  if  a  person 
shall  challenge  more  than  twenty,  the 
excessive  chaUenges  shall  be  rejected,  the 
jurors  60  challenged  beyond  the  twenty 
shall  be  sworn  upon  the  inquest,  and  the 
trial  proceed.  If  there  be  meaning  in 
language,  it  follows  that  all  persons  who 
shall  in  fature  be  arraigned  for  felony, 
whether  felony  then  existing  or  felony 
thereafter  created,  shall  have  a  right  to 
challenge  twenty. 

The  offence  of  which  this  prisoner  is 
accused  is  an  offence  created  by  the  statute 
of  1  Viet  I  think  that  it  does  not  make 
any  difference  that  it  had  been  a  felony 
before  punishable  by  death:  the  statute 
which  made  it  a  felony,  and  so  punished 
it,  has  been  repealed ;  and  this  offence  is  a 
felony  created  by  a  statute  which  passed 
after  the  law  which  ^ve  the  person  ac- 
cused of  felony  the  right  of  peremptory 
challenge ;  it  found  him  clothed  with  that 
right,  and  he  cannot  be  deprived  of  it. 

Patteson,  J.  :  The  question  proposed 
by  your  Lordships  necessarily  involves 
some  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  peremp- 
tory challenges  of  jurors,  and  the  rea- 
son why  they  were  allowed  ;  yet  I  think 
at  last  that  the  answer  will  depend  rather 
on  a  consideration  of  the  meaning  and 
effect  of  the  statute  9  Oeo.  4.  c.  54.,  relat- 
ing to  Ireland,  and  having  the  same  pro- 
visions as  statute  7  &  8  Oeo.  4.  c.  28.  s.  6, 
relating  to  England,  than  on  anything 
else. 

At  common  law  undoubtedly  thirty-five 
peremptory  challenges  were  allowed  to 
the  prisoner  in  cases  of  treason,  murder, 
and    felony.       It    is  stated  in  books  of 
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authority  thai  this  was  in  favorem  vUcb  ; 
it  is  BO  laid  down  in  Stcuutifordia)  in 
express  terms ;  also  by  Lord  Male,  in  his 
Pleas  of  the  Ci*own,(S)  citing  Moore,  12, 
in  which  case,  however,  nothing  is  said  as 
to  itsbeing  tn/atH>r0m  vtto.  Some  donbt 
is  made  as  to  this  matter  in  other  boqjES, 
bat  for  the  purpose  of  this  argument  it 
may  be  assumed  that  the  allowance  was 
in  favorem  vitoB, 

l^ow  at  common  law  all  felonies 
(whether  including  petty  larceny  or  not  is 
not  material  to  the  present  purpose)  were 
capital.  The  rule,  therefore,  ad  to  chal- 
lenges applied  to  all  felonies.  The  exten- 
sion of  the  privilege  of  clergy  to  all  per- 
sons, whereby,  practically,  many  felonies 
were  rendered  not  capital,  made  no  differ- 
ence. It  is  Eaid  that  the  reason  of  this 
was  because  it  could  not  be  told,  until 
after  a  man  was  found  guilty,  whether  he 
would  pray  the  benefit  of  clergy,  or  if  he 
did,  whether  it  would  be  allowed,  and 
therefore  that  all  felonies  continued 
capital  at  the  time  of  arraignment.  And 
this  is  true  subseauent  to  the  time  of  Hen.  6. 
but  not  before  ;  lor  p-evious  to  that  time 
the  party  pleaded  that  he  was  a  clerk  first, 
and  that  was  tried  before  the  charge  of 
felony,  (c)  and  it  was  found  inconvenient 
in  several  respects,  one  being,  that  there- 
by the  party  lost  his  challenges.  This 
reason  leads  me  to  notice  here,  that 
peremptory  challenges  were  always  re- 
rased  upon  collateral  issues ;  but  that 
practice  does  not  appear  to  me  to  affect 
the  present  question,  because  the  reason 
was,  not  only  that  the  life  of  the  party 
was  not  involved  in  the  collateral  issue, 
but  that  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
party  was  not  involved;  and  therefore 
the  challenges  would  be  refused  on  such 
issue,  whether  they  were  granted  on  the 
issue  of  not  guilty  in  favorem  viUs,  or 
otherwise. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  in  England 
until  the  statute  22  Hen.  8.  c.  14.,  and  in 
Ireland  until  10  and  11  Cha,  1.  c.  9.,  the 
law  was,  that  every  prisoner  in  cases  of 
treason,  petit  treason,  murder,  and  felony 
(whether  clergyable  or  not),  had  thirty- 
five  peremptory  challenges.  The  latter 
statute  enacted, 

"  That  no  person  arraigned  for  high  treason, 
petit  treason,  murder,  manslaughter,  or  any 
other  felony  whatsoever,  be  admitted  to  chal- 
lenge peremptorily  above  the  number  of 
twenty.'* 

The  enactment  in  the  English  statute, 
22  Een.  8.  c.  14.,  was  in  nearly  the  same 
words,  and  by  33  Hen,  8.  c.  3.  that  enact- 

(a)  2  Staunf(;rd  P.C.  c.  4S.  p.  126a. 
(6)  2  Hale  P.C.  268. 
(c)  8  Hale  P.C.  878. 


I  ment  was  made  perpetual.  In  the  same  j 
:  the  statute  33  Jua».  8.  o.  23.  was  passed,  by 
I  which  peremptory  challenges  were  t^en 
away  in  oaaes  of  treason  and  mieprieiou  of 
treaeon,  which  latter  offence  was  nev^ 
capital ;  and  that  ciroomstanoe  fnmiaheB 
another  argument  against  the  refusal  of 
the  challenges  on  the  indictment  sup- 
posed by  your  Lordships. 

But  to  return  to  the  statutes  22  Ben.  8. 
0.  14.  and  10  and  11  Oka.  1.  c.  9.,  it  ap- 
pears  to  me  that  those  statutes  are  legis- 
lative reoognitiofis  of  the  right  of  peremp- 
tory challenge  in  all  oases  of  felouv.  I  do 
not  say  that  they  gave  the  rijght  ae  now, 
nor  extended  it,  but  the  Legislatore  must 
be  supposed  to  have  known  the  coarse  of 
practice  in  the  Courts ;  and  if,  as  is  not 
disputed,  peremptory  challenges  were 
allowed  at  the  time  of  the  ['•^""g  of 
those  Acts  in  aU  felonies^  whetiier  clergy- 
able or  not,  surely  those  statutes  recognise 
such  practice  as  law. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  allowance  of 
peremptory  challenges  has  been  uniformly 
prevalent  in  all  felonies  until  the  9  Geo,  4. 
c.  54.  {Irieh).  Clergyable  felonies  were, 
during  all  that  time,  practically  not  capi- 
tal, though  indirectly,  and  yet  peremp- 
tory challenges  were  allowed  in  them. 
Mr.  Justice  Burton  indeed  states,  in  his 
judgment  in  this  case,  that  they  were 
refused  ever  since  the  year  1794,  in  all 
cases  where  capital  punishment  would  not 
be  involved,  and  that  would  carry  the  re- 
fusal back  to  a  period  before  the  abolition 
of  benefit  of  clergy.  But  with  all  defer- 
ence, I  think  that  learned  Judge  must  be 
mistaken  in  his  recollection :  for  I  cannot 
find  any  allusion  to  such  a  change  in  the 
practice  anywhere  else,  nw  can  I  see  hj 
what  authority  the  Courts  eould  have 
made  the  ohange,  at  any  rate  whilst  felo- 
nies continued  cadital  in  theory  though 
not  in  practice,  ^o  instance  can  be  found 
of  any  person  bein^  executed  for  a  clergy- 
able felony ;  none  m  which  a  person  con- 
victed of  such  felony  had  declmed  to  pray 
the  benefit  of  clergy,  or  been  refused  it. 
Then  came  the  statute  9  Geo.  4.  c.  54., 
which  took  away  clergy,  and  enacted,  that 
felonies  should  he  punished  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  law  respecting  each,  and 
none  should  be  capital  but  those  which 
were  expressly  so  declared,  or  excluded 
from  benefit  of  clergy  under  the  existing 
law.  The  very  same  statute,  section  9, 
repeated  the  limitation  of  peremptory 
challenges  to  twenty,  enacting, 

"  That  no  person  arraigned  for  treason  or  mur- 
der, or  for  other  y^on^,  shail  be  admitted  to  any 
peremptory  challenge  above  the  number  of 
twenty." 

The  words  are  "  other  felony,"  not  **  otiier 
capital  felony ; "  and  yet  it  is  supposed 
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thai  these  worda  are  to  be  so  limited, 
tbe  nnmber  of  capital  felonies  haying 
been  moet  material Ij  reduced  at  that  time. 

The  contention  on  the  part  of  the  Grown 
Mems  therefore  to  be,  that  as  this  statute 
(9  Geo.  4.  c.  54.)  has  taken  away  the  pnn- 
ifihuent  of  death  direetly  in  cases  where  it 
WIS  before  taken  away  indiredlyt  but 
really  with  quite  as  much  certainty  and 
oniformity,  so  that  the  situation  of  a 
prisoner  as  to  jeopardy  of  life  is  in  no 
reepeet  practically  altered— yet  the  statute 
is  to  be  oonstTued  so  as  by  implication, 
and  by  implication  ooly^  to  deprive  the 
{irisoner  of  the  yaluable  privilege  of  per- 
emptory challenges,  which  had  been  en- 
joyed by  prisoners  really  similarly  situ- 
sted  for  several  hundred  years.  Snoh  an 
impHeation  ought  surely  to  be  strictly 
necessary;  whereas  here  it  is,  in  my 
opinion,  not  only  not  necessary,  but  in 
riolstion  of  the  obvions  intention,  and 
even  of  the  very  words  of  the  Legislature, 
in  tiie  9th  section  of  the  Act.  If  this  im- 
plication  is  to  prevail,  it  ought  to  extend 
to  every  other  distinction  which  has  been 
estsblished  in  fa/vorem  vUm^  and  the  judg- 
ment of  rerpondeai  tnuier  upon  the  plea  of 
sbstement,  which  is  found  on  this  very 
reeord,  is  wronff,  and  ought  to  have  been 
sn absolute  ^ndj^ment  of  transportation; 
for  the  distinction  in  this  respect  be- 
tween felonies  and  misdemeanors  IukI 
its  origin  just  as  much  in  favorem  vitcB  as 
peremptoiy  challenges  hkd. 

The  language  of  7  A  8  Geo.  4.  c.  28.,  as 
to  England,  is  nearly  the  same  »s  that  of 
9  Geo.  4.  c.  54.,  and  since  that  statute 
prisoners  have  been  allowed  to  challenge 
peremptorily  in  eases  of  felony  not  capi- 
tal as  before ;  but  as  the  point  has  never 
been  discnssed,  I  lay  no  ^reat  stress  on 
that  practice.  The  practice  in  Ireland 
appears  to  have  been  different,  and  there 
are  decisions  of  very  eminent  Judges 
against  allowing  such  challenges,  be- 
fore the  preeeat  case  arose.  T%ose  dc- 
naions  are  entitled  to  great  consideration, 
and  should  not  lightly  be  overruled ;  but 
1  do  not  feel  them  to  be  of  so  stringent  n 
foroeas  to  prevent  me  from  freely  inquir- 
ing into  the  soundness  of  them,  in  answer- 
ing the  question  proposed  by  your  lord- 
thips,  especially  as  the  same  common 
law  is  in  force  in  both  countries,  and  the 
statutes  which  have  been  passed  in  pari 
i^oiend  as  to  each  country  ought  to  have 
the  same  construction. 

My  answer  is  that,  in  mj  opinion,  in 
the  case  put  by  your  Lordships,  the  per- 
enmtory  challenge  ought  to  be  allowed. 

Pabu,  B.  :  ft  is  with  regret  that  T 
And  thai  I  <tiffer  from  my  brethren  on 
the  question  p#ojsosed  by  vour  Lordshipe ; 
^  having  f^Uy  eonsideredl  the  Mb 
•rgnmenls  at  thtr  bsff ,  aAd  t^  indgments 


of  the  several  Judses  of  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  in  Irelandi  and  eonour- 
ring  with  the  majority  of  those  Judges  in 
their  opinion,  I  think  I  ou^ht  to  Mivise 
your  Lordships  in  conformity  with  that 
opinion. 

The  question  is,  whether  on  an  indict- 
ment for  a  felonv  newly  created  since  the 
abolition  of  the  benefit  of  clergy,  and  Hot 
capital,  the  prisoner  is  entiUed  to  his 
peremptory  ohallengn  of  jurymen. 

This  question  seems  to  me  to  be  simply, 
what  is  the  rule  of  the  common  law  upon 
the  right  of  defendants  to  peremptorv 
challenge.  Is  it  that  it  belonss  to  all 
felonies  as  incident  thereto ;  or  is  it  that 
it  belongs  to  ail  capital  aJBTences  otlyP 
Both  sides,  I  believe,  agree  that  the  rea* 
son  why  this  privileffo  was  given  to 
felonies  was  because  life  was  in  danger; 
but  it  is  said  by  the  plaintiff  in  error,  that 
being  given  to  felonies  eo  namUie,  it  be- 
comes an  incident  to  felonies  generally, 
and  continues  although  the  reason  has 
ceaaed.  The  Crown,  on  the  other  hand, 
contends  that  the  rule  and  the  reason 
were  co-extensive,  and  that  it  was  given 
on];f  to  capital  felonies,  because  they  were 
capital,  and  for  the  protection  of  life. 

I  have  said  that  this  question  is  o«e 
purely  of  common  law,  for  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  clear  that  it  is  not  given  ht  amy  sta- 
tute. It  certainly  is  not  given  by  express 
words ;  and  I  do  not  think  tlmt  the  statvtes 
on  this  subject  contain  anj  woi*ds  which 
can  be  construed  as  meaning  to  give  it. 
The  9  Oeo.  4.  c.  54.,  upon  which  the  elisting 
right  of  challenge  in  Ireland  depends, 
contains  negative  words  only ;  it  d<^s  not 
say  affirmatively,  that  in  felonies  Ahere 
shall  be  such  a  right,  it  limits  that  irhieh 
had  existed  before ;  it  provides : 

"  That  no  person  arraigned  for  treason  or  for 
other  felony,  shall  be  admitted  to  any  peremp- 
tory challenge  beyond  the  number  of  20." 

The  Irish  Act  10  &  11  Gha.  1.  o.  9.,  which 
had  been  repealed  by  9  Oee.  4.  c.  53.,  and 
which  the  54th  chapter  re-enacts,  is  also 
in  negative  terms,  and  does  not  add  to  or 
enlarge  the  right  of  peremptory  challeiAge. 
It  leaves  the  right  in  all  the  felonies  in 
which  it  existed  before,  but  reduces  the 
number  of  jurors  with  respect  to  Whotti  it 
may  be  exereised  from  35  to  20.  These 
statutes,  therefore,  leave  the  questioik  ss 
it  was  before,  a  question  of  conrmon  law, 
and  are  of  no  weight,  except  so  fai^  as  Iftiey 
may  be  used  as  evidence  or  what  the  OiMki- 
mon  law  was,  to  be  inferred  from  the 
understanding  of  Parliament.  For  it  may 
bo  said  that  if  the  Legislature  had  under- 
stood the  privilege  to  bo  confined  to 
capital  felonies,  it  would  hav^  so  stated, 
more  especially  after  the  recent  passing  of 
the  Act 9  Oeo.  4.  e.  53.,  by  whieUso  many 
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felonieB  were  rendered  no  longer  capital ;  ! 
and  that  it  maj  therefore  be  fairly  aaanmed  , 
that  it  was  Uionght  by  the  Legislatore  , 
that  Buch  privilege  already  belonged  to  all  | 
felonies,  otherwise  a  provision  wonld  have  ^ 
been  made  for  continuing  it.      And  it  . 
certainly  may  be  very  reasonably    con- 
iectorea,  either  that  the  probable  opinion  ! 
of  the  framers  of  these  Acts  was  that  there 
was  a  right  in  all  cases  of  felonv,  whether  \ 
capital  or  not,  or  that  they  dia  not  mean  | 
to  take  it  awav  by  abolishing  the  benefit  . 
of  clergy.     If  the  former  supposition  be  | 
correct,  it  is  some,  but  not  the  most  satis- 
factorv,  evidence  of  the  communis  opinio, 
ooe  of  the  sources  from  which  we  derive 
our  Imowledge  of  the  common  law ;  if  the 
latter,  it  has  uo  bearing  on  the  present 
question,  for  though  the  Legislature  may 
not  have  intended  to  take  away  the  privi- 
lege, it  certainly  has    done  so,  if  there 
was  no  privilege  at  common  law  except  in 
capital  felonies,  because  it  has  renaered 
them  no  longer  capital. 

We  have,  therefore,  to  determine  what 
the  common  law  upon  this  subject  is,  by 
the  light  of  those  authorities  from  which 
we  usually  derive  the  knowledge  of  it; 
the  decisions  of  Conrts,  the  dicta  of  Judges, 
the  authority  of  text-writers,  analogies 
from  admitted  rules,  and  the  prevailing 
opinion  and  practice. 

First,  the  only  decisions  of  Courts  are 
those  which  have  taken  place  in  Ireland. 
In  three  cases,  if  not  more,  individual 
Judges  have  decided,  and  we  learn  from 
the  late  Chief  Justice  Bushe  that  one  of 
the  decisions  was  with  the  concurrent 
advice  of  the  12  Judges  of  Ireland  ;(a)  and 
all  these  decisions  are  in  favour  of  the 
Crown,  and  have  been  constantly  acted 
upon.  There  is  none  in  any  Court  in 
Ireland  to  the  coutrary,  nor  in  England, 
in  any  case  in  which  the  point  has  been 
taken;  and  this  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  weight  and  conse- 
quence. And  the  authority  of  these  and 
all  decisions  ought  to  bind  us,  unless  they 
are  plainly  founded  in  error;  and  what- 
ever may  be  said  as  to  the  decree  of  cer- 
tainty with  which  the  law  may  be  collected 
from  the  other  authorities,  it  is  impossible, 
I  think,  to  say  that  those  authorities  are 
so  clear  as  to  show  that  they  are  founded 
in  eiTor.  Add  to  this,  the  practice  in 
Ireland  has  been  a  long  time  established 
to  disallow  peremptory  challenges  except 
in  capital  cases,  though  there  is  a  circum- 
stance which  may  somewhat  weaken  the 
value  of  this  practice  as  evidence  of  the 
common  law,  namely,  that  it  appears, 
particularly  from  the  statement  of  the 
eminent  Judge,  Mr.  Justice  Bwrton,  to 
have  prevailed  long  before  the  abolition 

(a)  Beg.  v.  Gray,  Dix's  Bep.  888. 


of  the  benefit  of  clergy,  and  was  there- 
fore in    respect    to    offences  entitled  to 
clergy  erroneous;  for  there  is  no  donbt 
that  all  such  felonies  were,  strictly  speak- 
ing, capital,  unless  clergy  were  prayed, 
and!,    in    point     of    law,     at   the    time 
the  juxy  were  sworn  and  the  challenge 
made,  were  punishable  with  death.    The 
practice,  however,  does  still  strongly  show 
the  prevailing  opinion  that  the  privilege 
did  not  belong  to  all  felonies,  and  was 
confined  to    those    which    were  capital, 
though  it  went  too  far  in  dealing  with 
clergyable  felonies  as  not  bein^  capitaL 
They    were  not  so  substantially  and  in 
effect,  but  in  form  they  were,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  accused  was  en- 
titled in  them  to  his  peremptory  challenges. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  English  practice 
has  undoubtedly  been  to  allow  the  right 
of  peremptory  challenge  in  all  felonies 
since  the  7  and  8  Geo,  4.,  the  same  as 
was  done  before ;  but  the  effect  of  this,  as 
evidence  of  the  common  law,  is  greatly 
impaired,  if  not  altogether  destroyed  by 
two  circumstances.      In   the  first  place, 
the  objection  has  never  been  taken  on  the 
part  of  the  prosecution,  which  in  general 
in  this  country  is  conducted  by  private 
individuals,  not  by  a  public  officer ;  and 
there  is  less  occasion  for  insisting  on  the 
strict  right,  as  in  the  common  and  ordi- 
nary course  there  is  a  full  attendance  of 
independent  jurors,  in  whom  both  sides 
may  repose  confidence.    A  second  circum- 
stance is,  that  the  practice  prevails  equally, 
so  far  as  my  experience  goes  in  misde- 
meanors and  in  all  civil  cases;  no  one 
ever  having  heard  of   any    impediment 
being    interposed   to    the    defendant    or 
plaintiff  in  actions,  in  modern  times,  ob- 
jecting to  any  number  of  Jurymen  without 
;  cause,  and  they  are  always  withdrawn; 
I  yet  in  actions  there  is  unquestionably  no 
I  riffht  of  peremptory  challenge. 
j      It  is  properly  observed  by  Mr.  Justice 
I  Grampian,  m  l^ie  report  of  this  case,  that 
I  there  is  considerable    evidence  that  the 
I  English  practice  is  founded  on  concession, 
I  not  right,  and  that  the  Court  ought  to 
I  distinguish  between  a  practice  which  is 
'  the  result  of  strict  right  and  founded  upon 
'  legal  principles,  and  a  practice  which  is  a 
mere  matter  of  indulgence  and  concession, 
growing  out  of  that  spirit  of  candour  and 
TtdT  dealing,  and  tenderness  for  persons 
undergoing  the  ordeal  of  public  trial,  by 
which  the  conduct  of  criminal  trials  in 
England  is  eminently  characterised,   as 
well  on  the  side  of  the  prosecution  as  of 
the  defence ;   but  the  same  very  learned 
Judge  adds,  that  the  rights  of  the  prose- 
cutor and  the  prisoner  have  been  more 
jealously  and  rigidly  watched  in  Ireland ; 
and  the  Irish  practice,  therefore,  he  pn>- 
parly  says,  aflbrds  a  better  test  of  the 
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€auct  limits  of  the  priaoner'B  right  of 
peremptory  challenge  than  the  English 
practice  does. 

Whilst  on  this  part  of  the  case,  I  wish 
shortly  to  notice  that  case  which  was  tried 
before  me  at  Honmoutii,  the  King  y. 
Geouik,(a)  which  has  been  cited  as  an 
aatbority  for  allowing  the  peremptory 
challenge  in  a  uon-capital  felony. 

It  cannot  be  considered  as  any  authority 
whateyer ;  it  was  only  an  instance  of  the 
practice  to  which  I  have  adverted;  for 
unquestionably  the  point  was  neyer  taken 
nor  considered  by  me  ;  the  matter  passed 
as  one  of  ordinary  coarse. 

The  decisions  therefore  being  all  one 
way,  and  the  practice  such  as  I  have 
staAed,  there  remain  to  be  considered  the 
dicta  of  Judges,  the  anthority  of  text- 
writers  on  this  subject,  and  the  other 
sources  from  which  we  obtain  the  know- 
ledge of  the  common  law.  Many  of  those 
text-writers,  the  more  modern  particu- 
hu'ly,  only  repeat  those  who  preceded 
them,  and  the  more  correct  notion  of  the 
oommon  law  will  be  obtained  from  the 
older.  One  of  the  earliest  traces  of  the 
right  is  in  the  Tear  Book,  9  Hen.  5.  p.  7. 
In  appeal  of  murder  it  was  argued, 
apparently  by  counsel,  that  the  defendant 
anoold  hare  his  peremptory  challenge  of 
one  who  had  already  been  sworn  on  the 
jury  which  had  been  adjourned  for  want 
of  jurors ;  the  ground  is 
^  that  his  life  was  in  jeopardy/' 

which  shows  what  the  principle  was  on 
which  the  risht  proceeded.  The  claim 
was  disallowed  there.  It  seems  to  have 
been  allowed  in  32  Hen.  6.  c.  26.,  in 
fawmfm  vt/<B.    JPoWetcue  says,  (6) 

**  In  faronr  of  life,  the  accused  may  chal- 
l^ige  85,  and  this  peremptorily ;  who  then  in 
Knglaod  can  be  put  to  death  onjastly  for  aoy 

"     I?" 


Btawnford,  who  writes  in  the  early  part 
of  the  reign  of  JBUgabeth,  states,(c) 

"  There  is  in  felony  a  challeDge  to  be  allowed 
tji  favcrem  vitm ; " 

tfid  the  same  author,  in  the  same  trea- 
tise, states  petty  larceny  to  be  no  felony, 
and  consequently  the  riffht  seems  to  him 
to  be  confined  to  capital  felonies.  Zom- 
hard  in  his  '*  £irenarcha,"((2)  written  in 
Jamm  the  First's  time,  puts  it  generally, 
as  allowed  in  favour  of  life.  Lord  Coke  [e) 
says,  that  peremptory  challenge  is  in 
treason  or  felony,  vnfavorem  vOcb, 


(a)  9  C.  &  P.  499. 
(6)  I>e  Land.  L.  A.  c.  27. 
(e)  Stannlbrd  P.Q  157  h. 
id)  Bk.  4.  e.  14.  p.  854. 
(e)  Co.  Lit  156b. 


But  the  text-writers  not  merely  say 
that  it  is  given  in  favorem  vitoB,  but  that 
it  is  only  allowed  on  issues  which  directly 
affect  life;  vis.,  not  guilty  to  the  treason 
or  felony.    Staunfora,  in  p.  158,  says, 

*«  Nota^  que  c*est  peremptoirie  challenge  nest 
desire  prise  {comme  seiMe),  mes  ou  ie  vie  le 
prisoner  est  injeopardie  sur  le  trial." 

8o  where  misnomer  is  pleaded,  or  other 
collateral  issue,  it  is  not  allowed ;  and 
this  •*  comme  aemble  "  does  not  imply  any 
doubt  as  to  peremptory  challenge  apply- 
ing only  to  cases  where  life  is  in  danger, 
but  as  to  its  application  to  collateral 
issues.  It  is  observed  in  a  note  of  Mr. 
Hargrave^a  edition  of  Coke  upon  Little' 
toutia)  that  Staunford  himself  thought 
there  was  a  privilege  of  challenge  per- 
emptory  on  collateral  issues,  (b)  but, 
on  referring  to  the  passage  in  Staun- 
ford, it  may  be  doubted  whether  he 
means  more  than  that  in  outlawry,  the 
outlaw  may  challenge  for  cause ;  as  he 
gives  as  a  reason,  that  although  he  cannot 
challenge  any  one  worse  than  himself, 
being  an  outlaw,  yet  as  that  is  the  issue 
to  try,  whether  he  is  an  outlaw  or  nut, 
such  an  opinion  of  him  ought  to  be  sus- 
pended until  he  is  tried.  Lord  Coke{c)  is 
to  the  contrary,  because  the  collateral 
issue  "  by  a  mean  concemeth  his  life  " ; 
but  this  point  is  set  at  rest  by  a  judicial 
decision  in  Bex  v.  0*Key  and  other8y{d) 
and  by  Johnson* a  and  Eaicliffe*8  cases,  (e) 

This  point  being  so  determined,  I  can* 
not  help  thinking  that  it  is  a  very  strong 
authority  to  show  what  the  rule  of  com- 
mon law  is,  and  that  the  right  of  peremp- 
tf)ry  challeup^e  belongs  ^only  to  that  class 
of  charges  m  which  life  is  in  jeopardy. 
In  a  book,  written  by  Lord  Chief  ^aron 
BoUon,  afterwards  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ire- 
land, called  *'The  Justice  of  the  Peace 
for  Ireland,"  published  about  1638,  cited 
in  Mr.  Joy's  Yerj  learned  book  on  peremp- 
tory challenge,  in  which  all  the  authori- 
ties are  collected,  it  is  said  generally, 
"the  common  law  hath,  in  fkvour  of  life, 
allowed  unto  the  prisoner  his  peremptory  chal- 
lenge." 

In  Wingaie'e  Maxims  at  Conmion  Law  it  is 
said  that  upon  an  indictment  or  appeal  of 
treason  or  felony,  the  prisoner  might,  in 
favorem  tnto,  challenge  peremptorily  35. 
Sir  John  Hawlee,  in  his  observation  on 
Lord  Eueeell'a  trial,(/)  says, 

"  Generally  it  is  a  privilege  given  in  favorem 
vitm.** 

(a)  Co.  Lit.  157(6),  note  8. 
(5)  Staunford  P.C.  168a. 

(c)  Co.  Lit.  157b. 

(d)  1  Lev.  61. 

(e)  Fost.  C.  L.  40  &  4«. 
(/)  9  St.  Tr.  796. 
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In  "Tiiftls  per  Pai8,"(a)  perempriory 
challenge  u  not  allowed,  except  where 
lire  comes  in  question.  On  the  other 
hand.  Finch  {h)  lajs  it  down  generally  in 
indictmente  and  appeals  of  felony. 

I  forbear  to  cite  all  the  more  modem 
text- writers,  who  only  repeat  the  ancient 
anthorities  in  somewhat  different  lan- 
guage. In  some  of  these  the  right  is  said 
to  beloxie  to  capital  cases  (c);  in  others, 
as  WooaB  Institatcs,  in  one  edition,  1720, 
npon  an  indictment  or  appeal  of  death. 
HawlcvM(d)  says  it  is  allowable  in  all 
capital  cases,  and  also  in  misprision  of 
treason.  Blackaione  (e)  says  it  is  allowed 
in  criminal  cases,  at  least  capital  ones. 
Comynsif)  says,  in  a  petty  treason  or 
felony,  not  limiting  the  privilege  to 
capital  felony ;  bat  he  is  oni^  citing  Co. 
Liu,  156b,  in  which  it  is  said  to  be  tn 
favai'em  viUb.  I  cannot  help  thinking,  if 
much  weight  is  to  be  attached  to  the 
modem  authorities,  the  greater  part  of 
them,  as  well  as  the  more  ancient  authori- 
ties, are  in  favour  of  limiting  the  right  to 
capital  cases.  There  are  then  the  dicta 
of  Judges.  In  Beading^s  caBe(g)  Lord 
C.  J.  North,  in  a  case  of  misdemeanor, 
says, 

*'  you  cannot  challenge  peremptorily,  not  being 
for  jour  life  " ; 

and  again, (A) 

"  the  efaallenge  is  on! j  allowed  in  matters  capi- 
tal, in  favour  of  life." 

On  the  other  hand.  Chief  Justice  Par- 
ker, in  M€Lcariney*8  case(t)  says, 

'*  There  cannot  be  a  special  jury  in  cases  of 
treason  or  felony  ;  for  the  party  most  have 
the  advantage  of  challenging  twenty." 

That  was,  however,  a  case  of  trial  for  the 
murder  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton ;  and  the 
dieiwn  may  be  reasonably  construed  as 
relating  to  a  capital  charge,  and  is  not, 
therefore,  of  any  weight. 

Considerable  light  is  also  thrown  up<Hi 
the  rule  of  the  common  law,  by  the 
ancient  practice  of  granting  a  tales  in 
capital  cases;  it  may  be  granted  for  a 
larger  number  than  the  first  process,  to 
prevent  delays  from  peremptory  chal- 
lenges. (»    The  defendant  had  forty  tales, 


(a)  455(1725)  ;  600  (176«). 
(6)  p.  414. 

(c)  Bac.  Abr.  tit.  jury  B.  ». 
{d)  2  Hawk.  P.O.  c.  43.  s.  5. 
(e)  4  Bla.  Com.  353. 
(/)  Dig.  tit.  Challenge,  C.  1. 
(a)  7  St.  Tr.  265. 
(A)  Id.  266. 
(0  21  Vm.  Abr.  801. 

O' )  Bac.  Abr.  tit.  Juries,  C. ;  Bro.  Abr.  tit. 
Tales,  8. 


because  in  appeal  of  murder,  rape,  or 
felony,  where  bfe  is  in  jeopardy,  there  he 
shall  have  as  manv  tales  as  he  pleases, 
because  he  may  challenge  peremptorily 
thirty-five ;  but  in  actions  between  party 
and  party,  it  must  always  be  under  the 
first  number.  To  the  same  effect  is  Den- 
hawd  and  Woodley*8  case,  (a)  Still  more 
light  could  be  thrown  npon  the  Question, 
indeed  it  would  be  thereby  deckled,  if  it 
could  be  established  satisfactorily  what 
the  rule  was  in  ancient  times  on  the  sub- 
ject of  petty  larceny. 

There  is  some  contradiction  in  the 
books  upon  the  question,  whether  this 
offence  was  a  felony  at  common  law,  and 
some  whether  it  was  at  any  time  punish- 
able with  death.  These  authorities  were 
collected  by  Mr.  Joy,  in  the  treatise  to 
which  I  have  alreotdy  referred.  The 
result  appears  to  be  that  it  was  a  felony  at 
common  law,  and  not  punishable  with 
death.  Was  a  peremptory  challenge  al- 
lowed in  such  a  case  or  not  r  There  is  no 
decision  on  that  subject,  one  way  or  the 
other ;  and  there  are  circumstances  which 
lead  to  an  inference  both  against  that 
supposition  and  in  favour  of  the  right  of 
challenge. 

There  are  two  circumstances  from 
which  it  may  be  inferred  that  no  suoh 
right  existed :  first,  that  it  appears  to  be 
clear  that  the  conseauence  of  challenging 
more  than  the  legal  number  iu  cose  of 
felony  was,  at  common  law,  that  of  t^e 
peine  forte  et  dure  ;  but  the  peine  forte  ei 
dure  never  was  applicable  to  petty  lar- 
ceny. (6) 

The  second  circumstance  is,  that 
Staunford,  who  wrote  soon  after  the 
statute  32  Hen,  8.  passed,  states,  2ih,  the 
challenge  to  be  allowed  in  all  felonies,  in 
favorem  vitae  and  treats  pett^  larceny  as 
no  felony,  and  says  nothing  of  the  right  of 
challenge;  and  consequently  it  is  inferred 
that  it  did  not  then  exist  in  petty  lar- 
ceny. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Napier,  in  his 
able  argument  at  the  bar,  very  properly 
urged  that  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
same  rights  belong  to  both  grand  and  petty 
larceny,  because  u  a  person  is  indicted  for 
the  greater,  he  may  on  the  same  indict- 
ment be  found  guilty  of  the  lesser  offence; 
OS  was  decided  m  BronUey'e  case.(c) 

To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  the 
course  pursued  was  beneficial  to  the 
prisoner,  who  had  his  peremptory  chal- 
lenges upon  this  form  of  indictment ;  and 
therefore  it  was  no  wrong  to  him  to  find 
him  guilty  of  the  lesser  felony,  upon  a 
charge  in  which  he  had  none.    But    it 


(a)  10  Bep.  104b. 

(b)  2  Inst.  177;  2  Hale  P.C.  892. 

(c)  Hetley,  p.  66. 
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mitai  be  admitted  fckftfc  the  deoiaion  in  this 
case  does  raise  a  doubt  as  to  the  right  of 
peremptory  challenge  in  petty  larceny*  as 
it  is  more  correct  to  suppose  that  the 
Coort  considered  the  incidents  as  the 
same  in  all  respects.  The  anthorities, 
therefore,  leaye  the  question  thenceforth 
as  to  petty  larceny  not  perfectly  clear. 

It  remains  to  oonsiaer  another  point 
whidd  was  made  the  subject  of  argument 
at  your  Lordships'  bar.  It  was  said  that 
peremptory  challenges  were  allowed  in 
ease^  of  misprision  of  treason  at  common 
law,  and  that  misprision  was  a  misde- 
meanor only,  not  affecting  life ;  and  conse- 
Quently  that  the  priyilege  was  not  con- 
fined to  cases  affecting  life. 

If  it  were  true  that  in  misprision  of 
treason  at  common  law  there  was  thia 
right,  it  might  be  explained  on  the 
supposition  that  it  was  an  offence  of  great 
magnitude,  near  akin  to  the  highest 
known  to  the  law,  especially  in  olden 
times.  ThiB  is  the  explanation  given  by 
the  judges  in  the  Queen*s  Bench  in  Ire- 
land ;  on  that  ground  it  might  be  treated 
as  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  But 
the  authoruies  collected  in  the  treatise  to 
which  I  haye  referred  render  it  extremely 
doubtful  whether  the  priTilege  ever  did 
belong  to  misprision  of  treason.  There  is 
no  old  text  writer  who  mentions  that  such 
a  right  is  incident  to  it.  Hawhina  states  (a) 
that  be  takes  it  to  be  agreed  that  a 
peremptoTT  challenge  was  allowable  at 
common  law  in  all  capital  cases,  and 
"also  in  misprision  of  treason."  The 
authority  cited  for  the  last  position  is 
Lord  Uoke,(b)  who  refers  to  Brooke's 
Abridgment,  and  ivho  also  refers  to  the 
statute  23  Hen.  8.  only.  It  is  inferred  that 
the  statute  would  not  have  enacted  that 
no  peremptory  challenge  should  thence- 
forth be  aomitted  in  treason  or  misprision 
of  treason,  unless  it  was  already  admissible 
therein  in  the  opinion  of  the  legislature  ; 
and  no  doubt  it  is  a  reasonable,  though 
not  Gonclnsiye,  inference.  It  is  remark- 
able, however,  that  no  trace  of  such  a 
rigli  should  be  fomd  in  the  older  authori- 
ties ;  and  if  it  had  existed,  it  might  have 
been  expected  that  the  statute  i&2  Ph. 
and  M.  c.  10.  would  have  restored  the 
course  of  trial  of  misprision  of  treason,  as 
well  as  of  treason,  to  the  rules  of  oommon 
law ;  which  it  certainly  does  not. 

It  is  also  verv  remarkable  that  the  oor- 
lesjpondinff  Irish  statute  of  1 0  &  11  Gha.  1. 
c.  9,  which  limits  peremptory  challenge 
in  Ireland  in  cases  of  treason,  does  not 
mention  misprision  of  treason;  which 
affords  a  strong  argument  that  in  Ireland, 
at  least,  the  right  of  ohallenge  did  not 


(a)  2  Hawk.  P.C.  o.  4S.  s.  5. 
ib)  8  Inst.  27. 


exist  in  cases  of  misprision  of  treason,  or 
it  certainly  would  have  been  limited. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  if  it  should  be 
held  that  the  right  of  challenge  exists 
only  in  capital  felonies  at  common  law, 
the  same  rule  woald  apply  to  pleading 
over  in  charges  of  felony,  after  pleading 
a  special  plea.  This  right  is,  according 
to  Lord  Hale,{a)  in  favorevn  vitm;  Bex  v. 
Taylor  ;(b)  and  Lord  Hale  says,(e)  he 
shall  not  lose  hi8  life  for  mispleading.  I 
am  quite  prepared  to  sav  that  this  con- 
sequence would  follow,  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  me  to  weaken  the  force  of  the 
argument. 

upon  the  whole,  it  appears  to  me  that 
I  ought  to  advise  your  Lordships  that 
the  right  of  peremptory  challenge  docs 
not  exist  in  non-capital  felonies :  because 
the  statutes  restricting  the  right  of  chal- 
lenge (not  giving  it)  contain  negative 
words  only,  without  any  affirmative 
implication,  and  leave  the  common  law  as 
it  stood ;  and  the  common  law,  upon  the 
weight  of  authority,  is,  T  think,  this,  that 
there  is  a  right  of  challenge  in  all  capital 
oases  only.  The  framers  of  the  Act 
9  Oeo.  4e.,  I  have  no  doubt,  never  intended 
to  take  away  the  right  by  abolishing  the 
benefit  of  clergy.  Their  object  was  to  do 
awsy  with  a  fiction  which  they  thought 
strange  and  inconvenient,  and  discredit- 
able to  the  criminal  law  of  the  country ; 
and  they  supposed  that  by  removing  it, 
the  offences  would  be  left  precisely  in  the 
same  condition,  in  all  respects,  as  if  the 
fiction  had  continued.  The  result,  there- 
fore, is  one  which  they  never  contem- 
plated, but  it  nevertheless  is  the  result,  if 
the  position  is  correct,  that  by  the  common 
law  the  right  belongs  onlv  to  capital 
cases  ;  and  then  it  can  only  be  regretted 
that  the  legislature,  in  removing  a  fiction 
which  formed  an  important  part  of  our 
old  system  of  criminal  law,  and  was 
closely  interwoven  with  it,  has  not  fore- 
seen all  the  consequences,  and  taken  care 
to  avoid  them  by  proper  enactments.  It 
is  the  duty  of  judges,  not  to  supply  the 
defects  of  the  legislature  by  providing  a 
remedy,  but  simply  to  construe  the  provi- 
sions of  the  statute  it  has  enacted ;  and  I 
cannot  find  words  to  ^ve  this  privilege  in 
the  statute  in  question,  if  the  effect  of 
making  the  offence  no  longer  capital  was 
to  take  it  away. 

For  these  reasons  I  humbly  state  my 
opinion  that  the  question  ought  to  be 
answered  by  saying  that  the  challenge 
should  be  disallowed. 

Pollock,  O.B.:  In  answer  to  the 
question    proposed  by    your   Lordships, 


(a)  2  Hale  P.C.  88. 

(b)  8  B.  &  C.  518. 
(e)  1  Hale  F.C.  204". 
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I  am  of  opinion  that  the  Court  onght 
to  have  allowed  the  peremptory  challenge. 
I  consider  the  late  statate,  9  Geo.  4., 
to  have  pot  the  law  in  Ireland  on  the 
same  footing  as  in  England;  and  the 
qaestion  is.  What  was  the  state  of  the 
law  in  England  at  that  timoP  In  this 
conntry  the  right  of  challenge  in  sach  a 
case  is  regulated  by  the  statute  22  Ren.  8. 
c.  14.  s.  6»  made  perpetual  by  32  Hen.  8.  c.  3. 
By  that  statute  it  was  enacted  that  no 
person  arraigned  for  any  petty  treason, 
murder;  or  felony,  be  thenceiorth  admitted 
to  any  peremptory  challen^  above  the 
number  of  20.  It  is  to  be  inferred  from 
this  (independent  of  any  rule  of  the 
common  law)  that  a  person  arraigned  of 
felony  may  challenge  peremptorily  to  the 
number  of  20.  No  doubt  at  the  common 
law  such  challenges  were  allowed,  but  the 
right  is  here  recognised,  and  without  any 
reference  to  any  limitation. 

The  text-writers  have  undoubtedly  laid 
down  as  the  reason  of  thid  indulgence, 
that  it  is  in  favorem  vUcb  :  but  there  is  a 
wide  difference  between  the  reason  that 
may  be  assigned  by  a  learned  com- 
mentator, and  a  condition  forming  part  of 
the  law  itself.  I  cannot  find  any  authority 
for  saying  that  it  is  a  condition  to  the 
exercise  of  this  right,  that  the  life  of  the 
accused  party  must  be  in  danger ;  and  no 
practice  is  to  be  met  with,  no  case  can  be 
cited,  in  which  on  this  ground  a  peremp- 
tory challenge  has  ever  been  refused  m 
this  country.  On  the  contrary,  there  has 
been  a  practice  in  this  country  for  many 
years  to  allow  such  challenges. 

It  appears  to  me,  on  every  rule  of  con- 
struction, that  when  capital  punishment 
is  taken  away  simply,  and  a  different 
punishment  awarded  by  law,  all  the  other 
incidents  remain,  all  the  privileges  of  the 
accused  continue,  not  expressly  taken 
away.  The  right  of  peremptory  chal- 
lenffe  is  nowhere  taken  away  expressly, 
and  therefore  remains.  And  I  come  to 
this  conclusion  with  the  more  confidence, 
because,  as  transportation  for  life  (or  at 
all)  was  a  punishment  unknown  to  the 
common  law,  I  am  cjuite  unable  to  form 
any  opinion  in  what  light  this  punishment 
would  have  been  regarded  by  those  who 
framed  the  law  by  which  peremptoi-y 
challenges  are  in  any  case  permitted. 

TiKDAL,  O.J. :  In  answer  to  your 
Lordships*  question,  I  would  humbly 
state  that  the  conclusion  at  which 
I  have  arrived,  after  hearing  the  argu- 
ment at  your  Lordships'  bar,  is  that  the 
Oourt  below  ought  to  have  allowed  the 
peremptory  challenge  on  the  part  of  the 
prisoner.  And  the  reason  oi  such  con- 
clusion is  shortly  this,  that  it  is  certain 
that  A.B.  would,  by  the  common  law, 
have   been  entitled    to  his   peremptory 


challenge  in  the  oaae  supposed,  if  he  had 
been  arraigned  upon  the  very  same  felony 
before  the  passing  of  the  statute  1  Vici, 
c.  85. ;  but  it  is  not  equally  certain  that 
such  peremptory  challenge  has  been  taken 
from  him  by  the  necessary  operation  of 
that  statute.  And  if  the  question  whether 
his  right  to  the  peremptory  challenge  has 
or  has  not  been  taken  away  remains  open 
to  anv  doubt,  it  appears  to  me  that  in 
accordance  with  the  general  principle  of 
decision  applied  to  criminal  cases,  tuUwu 
erraiur  in  miiiori  s&neu,  the  decision  of 
such  question  is  to  be  given  in  favour  of 
the  prisoner,  who  is  not  to  be  deprived 
by  implication  of  a  light  of  so  muck 
importance  to  him,  given  by  the  common 
law,  and  enjoyed  for  many  oenturiefl, 
unless  such  implication  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  interpretation  of  the 
statute.  But  I  think  further,  for  the 
reasons  I  am  about  to  submit,  that  the 
question  does  not  remain  in  doubt,  bnt 
that  the  sounder  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  the  arguments  and  authorities  whioh 
have  been  brought  in  review  is,  that  the 
right  claimed  by  the  prisoner  has  not  been 
taken  away  by  the  alteration  in  the 
punishment  for  the  offence,  but  still  exists 
as  before  the  pas^ng  of  the  Act. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  ancient 
authorities,  at  least  the  far  greater  number 
of  them,  describe  the  right  of  peremptory 
challenge  to  be  a  right  allowed  infavarem 
viUjB.  8uch  is  the  language  of  Staun- 
ford,(a)  of  Lambard,(h)  of  Lord  OokeM 
of  the  author  of  **  Doctor  and  Student,  "(d^) 
of  Forteseue,  (e)  of  Lord  Hale,  (/)  who 
adds,  '*  because  his  life  is  now  at  stake ;  *' 
although  it  is  to  be  observed,  in  the 
authority  cited  by  him,  via.,  Moore, 
12,  no  mention  is  made  of  that  reason ; 
and  many  other  writers  of  later  date  lay 
down  the  pro)K)sition  in  similar  terms. 
Finch,  however,  (g)  and  many  other  text- 
writers,  state  the  rule  generally  as  appli- 
cable to  the  case  of  all  indictments  and 
appeals  of  felony,  without  any  reference  to 
the  punishment  annexed  to  that  offence. 
But  perhaps  this  apparent  diversity  is  not 
of  much  real  importance;  for  it  is  well 
known  that  at  common  law  all  felonies, 
certainly  all  but  petty  larceny,  were  fol- 
lowed by  capital  punishment;  and  as  to 
petty  larceny,  the  books  differ  whether  it 
is  felony  or  not ;  Staunford  (h)  expressly 
affirming  it  not  to  be  felony,  whilst  Lord 


(a)  Staanford  P.O.  158a. 

(6)  Eirenarcha,  546. 

(c)  Co.  Lit.  1566. 

id)  P.  29,  edit.  1815. 

(«)  De  Laud.  c.  S7. 

(/)  2  Hale  P.O.  S66. 

(^)  p.  414. 

(A)  SUimford  P.O.  246,  1S76. 
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Hale  (a)  affirms  that  it  is.  It  may  perhaps 
be  considered  as  felony  8ub  modo,  and,  in  a 
qualified  and  restricted  sense,  haying 
some,  though  not  all,  the  attributes  and 
consequences  of  felony.  But  whether  it 
be  so  or  not,  there  has  been  no  ancient 
authority  cited  to  show  that  peremptory 
challenges  were  not  allowed  even  on  the 
trial  for  that  offence ;  so  that  it  may  be 
safely  laid  down  that  at  common  law  all 
felonies,  properly  so  called,  were  capital, 
and  that  peremptory  challenges  were 
allowed  on  tiie  trial  of  all  such  felonies ;  in 
other  words,  that  the  right  to  a  peremptory 
challenge  was  in  all  cases  an  incident  to  a 
trial  for  felony. 

The  two  propositions,  therefore,  that  the 
peremptory  challenge  was  allowed  in  all 
trials  infavorem  v  itce^  and  that  i  twas  allowed 
in  all  trials  for  felony,  are,  in  substance,  one 
and  the  same.  It  is  eoually  true  that  the 
challenge  was  granted  in  favorem  vi'to, 
and  that  it  was  incident  to  felony.  But 
the  question  still  arises,  whether  the  ex- 
pression of  the  text- writers,  '*  that  it  was 
granted  in  favorem  vitm"  carries  with  ic 
the  force  and  meaning  that  it  was  incident 
to  the  trial  for  felony  only  so  long  as  the 
ponishment  for  felony  continued  to  be 
capital,  and  no  longer ;  that  the  words  im- 
ported  a  limitation  or  condition  upon  which 
the  right  to  such  a  challenge  is  to  depend ; 
or  whether  the  words  import  no  more  than 
a  mere  matter  of  description,  by  the 
ancient  text-writers,  of  the  probable  cause 
and  origin  of  this  challenge;  which,  if 
giren  in  the  case  of  felony,  as  a  known 
class  of  criminal  offence,  must  nccessaril}', 
as  felony  was  then  punishable,  be  given  in 
favorem  vita. 

It  would  certainly  be  most  unsafe  to 
give  to  this  expression  of  the  text- writers 
the  operative  force  contended  for  on  the 
part  of  the  Crown,  and  to  hold  the  con- 
sequences to  follow,  that  because  the 
capital  punishment  has  been  taken  away 
by  a  subsequent  statute,  the  offence  still 
remaining  a  felony,  the  right  to  the  chal- 
lenge has  been  also  abolished.  The  very 
same  expression  has  been  employed  by  the 
highest  authority  in  another  instance,  in 
which  to  draw  tho  same  conclusion  as  is 
now  contended  for  would  be  obviously 
wrong,  it  being  manifest  that  the  expres- 
sion has  been  used  by  way  of  explanation 
or  analogy  only.  In  the  Ca^eB  ofAppeaU(b) 
it  was  resolved  by  the  Lord  Wray, 
Sir  Thomca  Oaicdy,  Clench,  and  Fenner, 
JJ.,  that  the  reason  of  autrefois  acquit 
was  because  the  maxim  of  the  common 
law  is  that  the  life  of  a  man  shall  not  be 
twice  put  in  jeopardy  for  one  and  the  same 
offence ;  and  that  is  the  reason  and  cause 

(a)  1  Hale,  P.  C.  530. 
(6)  4  Rep.  45a. 


that  auififoii  acquitted  or  oonvioted  of  the 
same  offence  is  a  good  plea ;  and  yet  it  is 
manifest  this  must  be  put  by  wav  of 
example  only,  for  the  rule,  beyond  all 
doabt,  extends  equally  to  misdemeanors 
as  to  capital  cases.  And  after  all,  who  is  to 
say  that  if  the  severe  punishment  of  trans- 
portation for  life  haa  been  known  to  our 
ancestors,  the  same  jealousy  which  existed 
in  favorem  vitce  would  not  have  shown 
itself  to  the  same  extent  in  favour  of  the 
party  charged,  when  liable  to  a  punish- 
ment scarcely  less  seyere  P 

Some  other  arguments  have  been  urged 
at  your  Lordships'  bar  in  support  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  right  of  peremptory  chal- 
lenge in  all  cases  of  felony.  It  is  argued  that 
the  right  could  not  have  been  originally 
confined  to  charges  which  involved  the 
loss  of  life,  as  it  was  allowed  in  the  case  of 
misprision  of  treason.  And  it  seems  im- 
possible to  deny,  upon  any  legal  ground  of 
construction,  that  tho  statute  33  Hen,  8. 
c.  23.,  which  took  away  the  peremptory 
challenge,  in  all  cases  of  high  treason 
and  misprision  of  high  treason,  does  by 
necessary  imolication  admit  that  the 
offender  had  t^e  right  to  the  peromptory 
challenge  in  the  case  of  misprision  of 
high  treason  before  the  passing  of  that 
Act.    The    same   rule    is    laid    down  in 

general  terms  hj  Hwwkins,{a)  without  any 
istinction  as  to  the  description  of  mis- 
prision of  treason,  but  treating  it,  as  it 
was  generally  understood  to  be,  as  a  mis- 
demeanor only,  and  not  as  the  subject  of 
capital  punishment. 

Again,  it  was  argued,  and  not  without 
some  weight,  that  the  practice  of  the 
allowance  of  benefit  of  clergy  afforded  a 
strong  inference  that  the  right  of  peremp- 
tory challenge  has  not  been  for  many  cen- 
turies considered  to  be  confined  to  felonies 
that  were  followed  with  capital  punish- 
ment. The  extension  of  the  privilege  of 
benefit  of  clergy  by  the  statute  of  6  Anne 
to  all  persons  indiscriminately — which 
privilege  for  many  centuries  before  was 
claimable  by  a  large  proportion  of  the 
community — had  occasioneamany  felonies, 
practically  speaking,  though  not  strictly 
so,  to  become  not  capital.  And  such 
practice  might  have  been  reasonably  ex- 
pected to  produce  some  alteration  in  the 
application  of  the  law  of  peremptoij  chal- 
lenge, if  it  was  allowable  only  in  favorem 
vitcB,  But  no  alteration  in  the  law  tuok 
place;  the  allowance  of  the  privilege 
continued  the  same.  It  was  urged,  in 
answer  to  this  argument,  that  the  reason 
for  allowing  the  peremptory  challenge, 
notwithstanding  the  felony  being  clergy 
able,  was  because  it  could  not  be  told 
until  after  a  man  was  found  guilty  whether 

(rt)  S  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  4S.  s.  6. 
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he  would  praj  the  benefit  of  clergy,  or  if 
he  did,  whether  it  would  be  allowed  or 
not;  and  that,  conseqaently,  all  felonies 
continued  capital  at  the  time  of  the 
arraignment.  Bat  if  this  reason  is  correct, 
it  can  only  be  so  subsequently  to  \  he  time 
of  Hen.  6..  upon  the  ground  suggested  by 
our  brother  PaUeson,  which  1  will  not 
therefore  repeat. 

The  right  to  challenge  peremptorily  has 
been  uniformly  acti^d  on,  in  England,  both 
ill  felonies  clergyable  and  not  clergyable, 
without  any  distinction  between  them, 
down  to  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4.  c.  28.,  English 
(9  Oeo.  4.  0.  54.,  Irish),  which  abolished 
the  allowance  of  clergy.  For  many  cen- 
turies prior  to  that  time  clergyable 
felonies  were  practically  not  capital, 
although  theoretically  they  still  continued 
to  be  so ;  and  yet  peremptory  challenges 
were  allowed  equally  in  both.  No  instance 
can  be  found  of  any  execution  for  a  felony 
in  which  the  benefit  of  clergy  could  be 
claimed;  no  instance  in  which  a  person 
convicted  of  such  felony  had  declined  to 
pray  the  benefit  of  it,  or  in  which,  where 
the  offender  was  entitled  to  it,  such  bene- 
fit has  been  denied  him.  Where  the 
offender  has  persisted  in  challenging  a 
greater  number  than  twenty  in  the  case  of 
a  clergyable  felony,  the  law  was,  that  he 
subjected  himself  to  the  same  punishment 
as  if  found  guilty  upon  yerdict  or  con- 
fession. Where  statutes  have  been  passed 
taking  away  the  benefit  of  clergy,  there  is 
not  unfrequently  an  express  provision, 
that  if  the  offender  in  case  of  felony  do 
challenge  peremptorily  above  the  number 
of  twenty  persons,  he  shall  not  have  the 
benefit  of  clergy  ;  such  is  the  case  in 
4  &  5  Fh,  h  M,  c.  4. ;  the  law  thus  treat- 
ing the  right  to  challenge  peremptorily 
without  any  distinction,  whether  the 
felony  be  clergyable  or  not. 

But  without  attributing  too  much 
weight  to  either  of  the  two  arguments  last 
adverted  to,  that  which  appears  to  afford 
the  strongest  ground  for  the  conclusion 
that  the  right  to  the  peremptory  chal- 
lenge still  exists,  is  the  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  the  language  and  form  of  the 
statutes  22  Hen.  8.  c.  14.  (made  perpetual 
by  the  82  Ben.  8.  c.  3.),  and  7  &  8  Qeo.  4. 
c.  28.,  abolishing  the  benefit  of  clergy. 
Until  the  passing  of  the  former  Act,  it 
was  the  settled  rule  of  the  common  law 
that  whenever  a  peremptory  challenge 
was  allowed  the  prisoner  might  challenge 
as  many  as  he  thought  fit  under  the  num- 
ber of  three  full  juries — that  is,  not 
amounting  to  more  than  thirty- five ;  and 
as  it  is  enacted  by  that  statute  that  no 
person  arraigned  for  any  putit  treason, 
murder,  or  felony^  shall  be  admitted  to 
any  peremptory  challenge  above  the  num- 
ber of  twenty,  this  amounts  to  a  legielatiye 


recognition,  affirmatively,  that  the  offender 
has  the  right  to  challenge  to  the  number 
of  twenty  in  all  cases  of  petit  treason, 
murder,  or  felony.  Then  follows  the 
statute  7  &  8  Geo.  4.  c.  28.,  English 
(9  Geo.  4.  c.  64.,  Irish),  which  by  sec.  6 
abolishes  beneSt  of  clergy,  and  by  sec.  7 
expressly  enacts — 

'*  that  no  person  convicted  of  felony  ithall  soifer 
death,  onlest  it  be  for  some  felony  which  wa« 
excluded  from  the  benefit  of  clergy  before  the 
fifftt  day  of  the  present  session  of  Parliament, 
or  which  hach  been  or  shall  be  made  punishable 
with  death  by  some  statute  passed  after  Uiat 
day." 

And  it  appears  scarcely  oomseiyable 
that  when  the  legislature  had  in- 
troduced  so  sweeping  an  alteration  in 
the  consequences  of  felony,  as  in 
effect  to  render  all  felonies,  within 
a  very  limited  exception  indeed,  not  capi- 
tal, that  the  same  statute  should,  in  the 
same  breath,  enact  (sec.  3) — 
'*  that  if  an^  person  indicted  for  any  treason, 
felony,  or  piracy,  shall  challenge  peremptorily 
a  greater  number  of  the  men  returned  to  be  of 
the  jury  than  such  person  is  entitled  by  law  so 
to  challenge,  in  every  of  the  said  cases  every 
such  peremptory  challenge  beyond  the  number 
allowed  by  law  shall  be  entirely  disregarded,*' 

unless  the  legislature  had  intended  this 
enactment  to  apply  to  felonies  with  their 
then  present  punishment  as  altered  by  that 
statute.  This  statute  of  Geo.  4.  brings 
down  the  enactment  of  22  Hen.  8.  to  the 
time  at  which  the  statute  itself  is  spell- 
ing; in  effect  it  says  that  now,  at  the 
time  of  passing  this  Act,  every  person 
charged  with  the  commission  of  any  felony 
shall  be  entitled  to  challenge  peremptoHly 
to  the  number  of  twenty ;  and  there  ap> 
pears  no  legal  ground  of  construction  upon 
which  the  general  expression  of  "  any 
felony,"  in  the  third  section,  can  be  held 
not  to  comprise  the  felonies  included  in 
sec.  7 — that  is,  felonies  from  which  the 
benefit  of  clergy  has  been  taken  away. 
The  distinction  between  felonies  capital 
and  not  capital  was  then  for  the  first 
time  created;  and  it  would  not  be  too 
much  to  presume  that  if  the  legislature 
had  intended  that  the  privilege  formerly 
belonging  to  all  felonies  should  tiience- 
forth  be  restrained  to  capital  felonies  only, 
it  would  have  used  the  expression  of  "any 
capital  felony,"  instead  of  Uie  general 
expression  of  *'  any  felonj." 

The  ground  upon  which  the  argument 
on  the  part  of  the  Crown  in  the  present 
case  rests  is  that  the  statute  1  VicL 
c.  85.  8.  3,  must  be  construed  by  implica- 
tion as  to  deprive  the  prisoner  of  the 
privilege  of  this  peremi>tory  challenge ; 
that  inasmuch  as  tne  punishment  of  death 
has  been  directly   taken    away  by    the 
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statate  of  7  &  8  Oeo.  4.,  which  before  was 
indirectly  taken  awaj  by  the  allowance  of 
clergy,  so,  by  implication,  the  right  of 
peremptory  challenge  has  been  also 
abolished  with  the  capital  punishment. 
Bat  it  appears  to  me  tnat  such  an  impli- 
cation cannot  be  resorted  to,  in  the  case  of 
a  privilege  beneficial  to  a  prisoner,  and 
enjoyed  by  him  in  practice,  if  not  in  strict 
right,  for  centaries,  unless  snch  implica- 
tion be  nnaToidable  to  give  efiect  to  the 
Btatnte.  No  such  necessity  appears  to 
exist ;  and  upon  these  grounds  I  humbly 
offer  as  my  opinion,  in  answer  to  your 
Lordships'  question,  that  the  peremptory 
challenge  tendered  in  this  case  ought  to 
have  been  allowed. 


Ltkdhubst,  L.O.  :  My  Lords,  I  beg 
leave  to  say  that  I  do  not  find  I  can  add  any- 
thing to  the  reasonings  and  arguments  of 
the  majority  of  the  learned  judges  in  this 
case.  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  the  con- 
clusion to  'irhich  they  have  come  is  the 
correct  conclusion,  and  therefore  I  shall 
move  your  Lordships  that  the  judgment 
of  the  Court  below  be  reversed,  and  that 
a  venire  de  novo  should  be  awarded. 

Lord  BROU0HA.M :  I  entirely  agree  with 
my  noble  and  learned  friend  upon  this 
point.  I  have  never,  indeed,  during  the 
whole  coarse  of  the  argument,  entertained 
any  doubt  whatever  upon  it;  and  I  have 
not  been  moved  at  all  by  the  arguments 
urged  and  pressed  upon  us  from  the  dicta 
to  be  found  respecting  the  supposed  origin 
of  this  right  of  peremptory  challenge, 
namely,  that  it  was  infavorem  vitcB.  That 
is  the  reason  assigned  for  it ;  but  it  does 
not  at  all  follow  that  the  challenge  may 
not  he  general.  Although  the  reason  as- 
signed for  its  origin  may  be  justly  stated 
to  be  ^n  favorem  vUce,  it  is  because  all 
fekmy  in  its  nature  is  capital ;  and  until 
clergy  is  prayed  upon  a  conviction  for  that 
offence,  non  constat  that  it  may  not  be 
capital  even  in  clergvable  cases. 

I  need  not  enter  further  into  this  mat- 
ter, which  has  been  so  fully,  so  elabo- 
rately, and  so  satisfactorily  ^one  into  by 
the  learned  judges,  in  delivering  their 
opinions.  I  entirely  agree  in  the  motion 
of  my  noble  and  learned  friend,  that  the 
judgment  of  the  Court  below  should  be 
reversed;  and,  of  course,  the  result  will  be 
the  granting  of  a  venire  de  novo. 

Lord  CiLxrBELL :  My  Lords,  I  am  like- 
wise of  opinion  that  the  judgment  in  this 
case  ought  to  be  reversea;  and,  with  all 
respect  for  the  majority  of  the  Irish  judges 
who  pronounced  it,  and  for  the  learned 
baron  who  alone  of  the  English  judges 
a[^3roves  of  it,  I  hardly  think  it  necessary 
to  aay  more  than  that  they  seem  to  me  to 
have  confounded  the  reason  with  the  rule. 


Favour  to  life  may  very  likely  have  been 
the  reason  why  the  rule  was  laid  down 
that,  in  all  cases  of  felony,  the  prisoner 
on  his  trial  should  be  entitled  to  peremp- 
tory challenge  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  rule  was  established.  The  rule 
being  established,  mast  remain  till  al- 
tered by  the  legislature ;  and  the  legis- 
lature, instead  of  altering  it,  has  recog- 
nised its  application  to  felonies  which  are 
not  capital.  It  is  acknowledged  on  all 
hands  that  the  legislature  never  con- 
templated taking  away  the  right  of 
peremptory  challenge ;  and  if  that  right 
ever  existed,  it  still  exists. 

Reliance  is  placed  upon  the  practice  of 
not  allowing  peremptory  challenges  on 
collateral  issues;  but  this  is  decisive  to 
show  that  the  rule  is,  not  that  there  shall 
be  a  peremptory  challenge  where  life  is  in 
danger,  and  in  no  other  cases ;  for  life 
mav  well  be  in  danger  upon  the  trial  of  a 
collateral  issue,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Batcliffe,{a)  who,  upon  his  identity  being 
decided  by  the  trial  of  a  collateral  issue, 
was  led  from  the  bar  to  execution. 

I  must  likewise  observe  that  I  should 
have  been  reluctant,  without  strong 
authority,  to  sanction  a  judgment  which 
introduces  such  an  unequal  law  between 
the  Crown  and  the  prisoner.  According 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  old  statutes  on 
this  subject,  the  Crown,  practically  speak- 
ing, has  an  unlimited  right  of  peremptory 
challenge,  not  being  obliged  to  assign  a 
cause  of  challenge  till  the  panel  is  ex- 
hausted ;(&)  and  to  allow  not  a  single  chal- 
lenge, without  cause  assigned  and  proved, 
to  the  prisoner,  where  the  punishment  may 
be  transportation  for  life  and  forfeiture  of 
property,  would  be  incouHistent  with  the 
fair  admin istitLtion  of  the  criminal  law. 

It  was  ordered  that  the  judgment  of 
the  Court  below  should  be  reversed,  and 
a  venire  de  novo  awarded. (o) 

Mat£RIal8  madb  USB  07. — The  above 
report  is  taken  from  11  CI.  &  F.  427. 

(a)  IS  St.  Tr.  429  ;  Fost.  C.  L.  40.  See 
also  Kaleigh^s  Case,  2  St.  Tr.  33 ;  and  Jardine's 
"  Criminal  Trials,"  vol.  I,  p.  497. 

(6)  See  Beg.  v.  Frost,  4  St.  Tr.  N.  S.  85. 

(c)  "  The  material  difference  between  a  r.ew 
trial  and  a  venire  faeitu  ^e  novo  is,  that  the 
hitter  is  only  grautable  where  some  mistake  is 
apparent  on  the  record,  but  the  formiT  may  be 
granted  on  the  ground  of  improper  direction, 
false  evidence,  misconduct  of  jurors,  and  a 
variety  of  other  causes,  which  never  appear  on 
the  face  of  the  proceedings."  1  Chitty,  Cr.  L. 
654;  Campbell  v.  Jteg.,  11  Q.B.  799;  Reg.  v. 
Aaron  Mellor,  Dears.  &  B.  468,  27  C.J.M.C. 
468  ;  Beg.  v.  Martin  and  Webb,  L.B.  1  C.C.R. 
378  ;  41  L.J.M.C.  118.  No  new  trial  in  felony. 
Beg.  V.  Berirand,  L.B.  I  C.P.  520;  Beg.  v. 
Murpky,  2  P.C.  585. 
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In  re  THE  BAILIFF  AND  JURATS   OF  THE   ROYAL 
COURT  OF  GUERNSEY. 


Proceedings    before   the   Right    Honourablk  the    Lords    of   the 

CJOMMITTEE   OF   HeR     MjUESTY'S     PrIVY    COUNCIL    FOR  THE   AFFAIRS 

OF  Guernsey  and  Jersey  in  the  matter  of  two  petitions  of 
THE  Bailiff  and  Jurats  of  the  Royal  Court  of  Guernsey, 
December  10,  11,  16,  18,  1844.    (Reported  in  6  Moo.  P.O.  49.) 

in  1848  and  1844  the  Bailiff  and  Jurats  of  the  Royal  Court  of  Guernsey  presented  two  petitions 
to  Her  Majesty  in  Council,  complaining  that  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Island  had  deported 
an  alien,  domiciled  in  the  Island,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Royal  Court;  2ndly,  that  at  a  con- 
ference demanded  by  the  Boyal  Court  according  to  the  law  and  custom  of  the  Island,  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor had  refused  to  allow  the  Bailiff  and  Jurats  to  take  part  indtvidnally  in  the  con- 
ference ;  3rdly,  that  he  had  executed  a  royal  writ  of  pardon  before  such  writ  had  been  registered 
in  the  Royal  Court ;  and  4thly,  that  the  portier  or  gaoler  having  refused  to  deliyer  the  prisoner  until 
the  pardon  was  registered,  the  governor  had  enforced  obedience  by  the  threat  of  military  force. 

Held  by  the  Committee  for  the  Affairs  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey — 
Guernsey  {a)—  Right  of  Governor  to  deport  oHens, 
The  advice  of  the  Bailiff  and  Jurats  is  not  necessary  to  authorise  the  governor  to  deport 
aliens  domiciled  in  the  Island. 

Right  of  Bailiff  and  Jurats  in  conference  with  Governor, 
The  Bailiff  acd  Jurats  are  individually  entitled  to  take  part  and  speak  in  all  conferences 
with  the  Governor,  but  the  Governor  may  fix  the  time  and  place  of  meeting. 

Royai  Writ  of  Pardon— RegUtration.ih) 
A  royal  writ  of  pardon  need  not  be  verified  and  registered  in  the  Royal  Court  before  being 
executed. 

Disobedience  of  Gaoler, — Threat  of  Military  Force, 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  portier  or  gaoler  to  discharge  the  prisoner  at  once,  but  he  not  being 
the  servant  of  the  Lieutenant- (Governor  for  the  purpose  of  the  custody  of  the  prisoner, 
the  Lientenant-Grovernor  was  not  justified  in  enforcing  obedience  by  the  threat  of  militaij 
or  other  force. 


(a)  All  the  authorities  relating  to  the  institutions  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey  are  collected  and  set 
out  in  the  cases  and  appendices  prepared  by  the  Crown  and  the  States  of  Jersey  in  the  Prison 
Board  Case,  1894.  See  also  In  re  Behon,  7  Moo.  P.C.  114  ;  In  re  the  States  of  Jersey,  9  Moo. 
P.C.  18.5  ;  Do.  15  Moo.  P.C.  195  ;  In  re  the  Jersey  Jurats,  L.R.  1  P.C.  94  ;  Lacloche  v.  Laclochc, 
L.B.  3  P.C.  125,  and  4  P.C.  825,  and  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  of  1846  on  the  Criminal 
Laws  of  the  Channel  Islands  and  of  the  Commission  of  1859  on  the  Civil  Laws  of  Jexsey. 

(6)  In  re  Daniel,  1891,  the  Committee  decided  that  in  Jersey  a  warrant  of  pardon  did  not 
require  to  be  presented  for  registration  before  being  put  in  execution. 


Beforb  thb  Committeb  fob  Guebnset 
AND  Jersey. 

Present :  The  Lord  P&esidknt,  (Lord 
Wharnclifi'e),  Lord  Ltkdhubst,  L.O.,  Sir 
James  Geaham,  Bart.,  Parke,  B.,  Dr. 
LusHiKGTON,  and  T.  Pehbeeton  LEioH.(a) 

Assessor  —  The  Solicitor-Oefieral  (Sir 
F,  The9iger).(J}) 

This  case  arose  out  of  two  petitions 
presented  by  the  Bailiff  and  Jurats  of 

(a)  Afterwards  Lord  Eingsdown. 
(6)  AfterwBzds  Lord  Chehnsford,  L.C. 


the  Boyal  Court  of  Guernsey,  complaining 
of  certain  acts  of  the  Lieutenant-Gk>yemor 
of  the  Island  (Major-General  William 
Napier),  as  being  inconsistent  with  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  Bof  al  Court ; 
and  contrary  to,  and  incompatible  with, 
the  constitution  of  the  Island  ;  and  pray- 
ing that  Her  Majesty  would  be  pleased  to 
make  such  declaration,  or  order,  as  might 
prevent  their  recurrence,  and  secure  the 
future  observance  of  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  Boyal  Court,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  usages  and  oouBtitution  of 
the  Island. 
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The  sabBtance  of  the  First  Petition, 
which  was  presented  on  the  20th  of 
XoTember  1843,  was  as  follows : — 

That  two  seyeral  matters  of  difference 
between  hia  Excellenoj  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  and  Commander-in-Ohief  and 
the  PedtionerB,  had  arisen  oat  of  the  ex- 
polBion  by  the  €k>Yemor  of  a  miui  named 
Imdore  Le  Camie,  a  French  subject :  first, 
as  to  (he  right  of  the  Petitioners,  the 
Jurats,  to  speak  in  the  conference  held 
between  the  Lieutenant- Governor,  Bailiff, 
and  Jurats,  according  to  the  constitution 
of  the  Island;  and,  secondly,  as  to  the 
aothority  of  the  Lieutenant-Gk>vemor  in 
«q)elliiig  aliens  from  the  Island  irrespec- 
tively  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Royal  Court. 

Le  Gomie,  the  Petition  alleged,  was 
domiciled  in  Gkiernsey,  and,  as  the  Peti- 
tioDers  believed,  was  not  suspected  of  any 
offence  against  the  State,  and  had  not 
and  could  not  be  considered  '*  a  dangerous 
person  "  within  the  meaning  of  that  term 
SB  used  in  the  Imperial  Alien  Act. 

That  the  constable  of  the  town  parish, 
Albert  Goflreu,  Esq.,  by  whose  instru- 
mentality the  Lieutenant-Governor  had 
acted,  liaving  inserted  a  letter  in  the 
papers,  which  seemed  to  intimate  that  he 
had  acted  upon  his  own  authority  in  ex- 
pelling Le  Uomtet  the  case  was  thereby 
broaffht  directly  under  the  notice  of  the 
BoyiS  Ck>urt ;  and  the  constable,  being  an 
oflBtcer  more  particularly  under  their  con- 
trol, was  called  on  by  them  to  account 
for  having,  as  it  appeared,  imprisoned 
that  individual,  and  sent  him  away  with- 
out either  producing  him  before  them,  or 
even  making  to  them  a  report  of  what  had 
been  done;  when  the  constable  justified 
himself  as  having  acted  under  the  order 
of  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  submitting 
that  he  was  responsible  to  his  Excellency 
akxie,  and  that,  without  his  permission, 
he  was^  bound  to  withhold  any  further  in- 
formation. 

That  the  charge  against  Le  Comte  by 
the  constable,  at  the  Guernsey  gaol,  in 
which  the  imprisonment  took  place,  was 
not  entered  till  about  a  month  after  the 
imprisonment,  the  constable  having  de- 
clined to  state  how  the  gaoler  was  to 
make  the  entry,  both  when  he  imprisoned 
and  when  he  released  Le  CanUe.  That  the 
charge  then  dictated  by  the  constable  to 
the  gaoler,  was  "  annoying  the  constable 
in  the  execution  of  his  do^." 

That  the  Court  felt  it  incumbent  on 
them  to  endeavour  to  satisfy  themselves 
with  regard  to  the  exercise  of  such  au- 
thority by  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  in  ez- 
peUing  Le  Oomie  without  trial ;  and,  as 
the  moat  respectful  course  towards  the 
lientenaot-GoTBmor,  resolved  to  seek  a 
cooferenoe  with  his  Excellency,  at  which 
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they  might  enter  together  into  explanation 
on  the  subject,  and  come  to  a  right  under- 
standing for  the  future;  a  course  sanctioned 
by  law  and  ancient  usage,  which  had 
been  at  vorioas  times  resorted  to  with 
most  beneficial  resalts.     That  the  Lieu- 

'  tenant-Governor  acceded  to  their  request^ 
and  fixed  Monday,  the  9th  October,  at  his 
residence,  for  the  conference. 

'  That  the  Court  duly  waited  on  his  Exoel- 
lency,  being  prepared  to  enter  on  aconfer- 

'  ence  in  the  manner  which  had  always  been 

I  usual  on  similar  occa8ions.(a)  ButtheLien« 
tenant-Governor,  to  their  surprise,  treated 
the  interview  as  an  affair  of  ceremony  and 
state.  That  on  the  Bailiff  adverting  to  the 
subject  of  the  interview,  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  interrupted  him  by  saying  that 
he  had  acceded  to  granting  a  conference 
in  the  case  of  Le  vonUe,  sent  out  of  the 
Island  by  his  authority,  but  that  before 
proceeding  he  would  state  in  what  manner 
only  he  was  willing  to  hold  such  confer- 
ence : — that,  aa  Her  Majesty's  represeuta* 
tive,  the  highest  authority  in  the  Island, 
he  would  communicate  wich  the  Court 
through  the  Bailiff  alone,  as  the  organ  of 
that  body,  and  would  not  allow  the  .Turats 
individually  to  take  part  in  it.  He  there* 
fore  desired  the  Bailiff  to  say  if  he  was 
then  fully  prepared  to  deliver  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Cfourt. 

That  the  Bailiff,  on  his  replying  that  he 
could  not  in  this  manner  express  with 
certainty  the  sentiments  of  the  Jurats, 
who,  in  fact,  had  not  as  yet  the  means  of 
coming  to  any  decision,  was  told  by  his 
Excellency  that  they  had  better  return  to 
their  Court-house,  and  after  they  had  con- 
sidered the  matter,  and  were  better  pre- 
pared, another  interview  might  take  place. 
That  it  was  then  proposea  by  the  Bailiff 
that  the  Court,  with  his  Excellenoy'a 
permission,  should  retire  for  a  few  minutes 
into  another  room  to  consult  in  private; 
that  having  thereupon  withdrawn,  they 
unanimously  agreea  that  they  could  not 
accede  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor's  terms, 
which  they  considered  unconstitutional  and 
contrary  to  the  spirit  and  intent,  as  well 
as  to  the  letter  of  the  law.  That  the  Bailiff, 
in  communicating  their  resolution  to  his 
Excellency,  observed  that  in  accordance 
with  the  Orders  in  Council  in  force  on  the 
subject,  the  object  of  a  conference  was,  by 
friendly  communication,  to  brin^^  about  a 
right  understanding,  and  that,  in  requir- 
ing that  the  Bailiff  alone  should  be  at 
libertv  to  speak,  they  must  consider  his 
Excellency  to  refase  the  conference.  That 
the  Lieutenant-Governor,  repeating  he 
would  enter  into  no  conference  except  as  he 
had  stated,  declared  the  interview  at  an 
end,  and  the  Court  withdrew. 

(a)  See  Tapper's  Hist.  Gaemsey,  455. 
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That  by  an  Order  in  Council  of   the    Lientenant -Governor  over  aliens,  and  ihe 
eth  March  1568,  it  is  directed :  '  relatiye  jnriadiotion  of  his  Bzoellenor  and 

"mtall  controversies  and  misUkings  that    ^^^^^r^^^\^''^TS^ 
shall  at  any  tim«  hereafter  ohance  het^len  the  :  to  the  law  of  ^J^^Jf^^^^^^^  ^r.^^^^ 

Captain.  Bailih,  jmd  Jurate.  shall  be  forthwith  '  theretofore  obeerved,  and  alleged— 
Hdvisedly  considered,  at  some  time  and  place  to  ,  That,  m  ancient  timea,  a  rout  waa  ex- 
be  appointed  by  the  Captain,  where,  by  mutual  acted  from  atrangera,  bom  oat  of  Her 
conference,  they  shall  quietly  appease  and  re-  .  Mijeaty'a  dominiona,  dwelling  in  the 
form  all  controyersies  and  mislikiup ;  so  as  |  Island,  particnlarly  in  reference  to  mar- 
each  of  them  being  aiding  and  asMsting  to  the  ;  riagea  between  inhabitants  and  strangora ; 
others,  they  may  not  only  avoid  the  ineon-  and  this  rent  was  counted  as  part  of  the 
veniences  and  dangers  that  were  like  to  follow  Qrown  revennes,  and  was  set  forth  and 
of  the  oontiary.  but  be  also  the  better  able  to  |  (]efined  accordingly  in  the  Bxtent  of  the 
attend  their  char^,  and  to  see  to  the  good  oh-    ^^ntg,  Berrioes  and 


servation  of  such  j^ood  constitutions  as  shall 
be  by  them  established,  as  well  for  the  good 
government  and  defence  of  the  Isle,  as  for  the 
continuing  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  in  good 
order  and  obedience ;  and  in  case  any  such  dis- 
order should  fortune  to  fall  out  as  may  not  be 
compounded  and  redressed  amongst  themselvfw 
there,  within  the  space  of  forty  days,  that  it 
shall  then  be  lawful  for  any  that  will  do  the 
same,  to  repair  over  hither  for  reformation  j 
thereof,  by  means  of  the  l^ris  and  others  of  the 
Privy  Council  here,  without  any  let  or  restraint." 

That,  according  to  the  practice  which 
had  been  since  followed,  whenever  an  in- 
terview was  appointed  between  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor and  the  Bailiff  and  Jurats* 
the  party  proposing  the  meeting  attended 
at  the  place  named  by  the  other  party  ;  a 
proof  as  decisive  as  coald  be  adduced  of 
the  terms  of  equality,  upon  which  the 
meetings  of  theparties  were  at  aU  times 
to  take  place.  That  the  oath  of  the  Lieu- 
tenant-HOvemor,  which  is  administered  to 
his  Excellency  by  the  Bailiff  and  Jurats,  on 
his  ailmission  into  office  was  as  follows : — 

**  That  you  will  keep  and  preserve  the  castles 
and  fbrtresses  at  present  here  committed  to  your 
custody  and  keepmg,  to  the  use  and  service  of 
our  said  Lady  the  Qaeen.  or  her  heirs,  the  Kings 
or  Queens  of  Great  Britain;  and  keep  and 
maintfun.  in  like  manner,  the  commons  and  in< 
habitants  of  this  Isle  in  their  true  allegiance  and 
fidelity  to  her  said  Majesty  ;  that  you  will  also 
preserve  and  support  the  said  inhabitants  of  this 
Island  in  their  rights,  liberties,  privileges,  ancient 
eustoms.  and  ordinances,  that  you  will,  at  all 
times,  upon  conference  with  the  Bailiff  and 
Jurats,  being  duly  informed  by  them,  reform  and 
redress  as  may  be  found  meet  and  reasonable." 

That  by  the  usage  which  has  hitherto 
inyoriably  prevailed,  in  conferences  be- 
tween the  Lieutenant-Governor,  Bailiff  and 
Jurats,  the  Jurats  had  always  been  ad- 
mitted to  speak  and  to  take  part  indiyi- 
dnally.  That  the  Petitioners,  considering 
their  right  of  sx>eaking  at  all  such  confer*, 
ences  of  the  utmost  moment,  in  a  constitu- 
tional point  of  view,  could  not  allow  Buch 
a  doubt  to  be  brought  upon  it  without  at 
once  taking  measures  to  keep  and  retain 
it,  in  all  its  integrity,  and  so  to  transmit 
it  to  their  succesAors. 

With  respect  to  the  authority  of  the 


homages  due  to  Hia 
Majesty  King  JamtB  I.,  as  Dske  of 
Normandy,  in  the  Island  of  Gaemaey, 
drawn  up  by  Sir  Echwi  Chtfdw&r,  knight, 
and  James  Htmey,  Doctor  of  Laws,  and 
one  of  the  Masters  in  Chancery,  who 
acted  under  a  Royal  Commission,  dated 
25th  July  ld07,  and  confirmed  by  an 
Order  in  ConncU  of  the  30th  June  1608, 
made  upon  the  answers  of  the  aforesaid 
Boyal  Commitfioners. 

"  No  stranger  or  foreigner,  bom  oat  of  the 
dominions  of  Her  Mijesty,  can  or  may  inhabit 
(X  dwell  in  the  Isle  without  the  Goyemor*s  per- 
mission. Those  who  for  reasonable  cause  are 
licensed  by  the  said  Governor  for  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  fidelity  as  inhabitants,  or  dweUing 
upon  His  Ma]esty*s  lands  and  nnder  his  pro- 
tection, do  pa^  to  his  Highness's  recarer, 
according  to  their  state  and  quality,  some  more, 
some  lees  rent." 

The  petition  further  alleged  that  this 
rent  was  abolished  by  Order  in  Council  of 
30th  June  1608,  as  follows  : 

**  For  ought  anpeareth  unto  us,  the  Goyemor 
hath  no  authority,  either  by  Charter  or  other- 
wise, to  restram  the  inhabitants  from  marrying 
with  wives  that  are  strangers  or  bom  oat  m 
His  Mijesty's  dominions;  moreover,  we  find 
that  at  all  tunes  heretofore  the  inhabitants 
here  have  married  with  stnuwers,  and  strangers 
with  them ;  and  considering  that  by  His  Majesty 
and  others,  his  Highness's  most  honoarable 
progenitors,  it  is  granted  unto  them  that,  both 
in  tune  of  peace  and  war,  they  may  lawihlly 
and  freely  have  trade,  traffic,  and  oommeroe 
with  strangers,  and  strangers  with  them,  and 
considering  they  are  more  near  to  the  coast  of 
Normandy  and  France  (with  whom  they  have 
especial  and  daily  commerce)  than  they  are  to 
His  Majesty's  dominions,  ite  do  therefore  order 
that  the  Governor  shall  not  for  that  cause  here- 
after at  any  time  take  any  fine  or  yearly  rent  or 
tribute  of  any  inhabitant  of  this  Isle  whatsoever, 
especially  during  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  so  as 
the  strangers  being  married  here  shall  quietly 
submit  and  conform  themselves  to  the  eoolesias- 
tioal  discipline  and  to  the  laws  and  customs  of 
this  Isle  by  His  Majesty's  authority  sufficiently 
confirmed  or  established  within  the  same,  only 
we  require  that  the  Governor  be  first  made 
acquainted  therewith." 

That,  eyen  supposing  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  was  at  liberty  to  refuse  an  alien 
permission  to  take  up  his  abode  in  the 
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Island,  or  to  expel  at  any  moment  an 
alien,  being  a  dangerona  person,  the 
Petitionem  submitted  Ibat,  as  well  by  the 
eonstitntion  as  by  analogy  with  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  sncces  - 
sively  passed  in  respect  of  aliens,  snch 
eziraordinary  power  ought  not  to  extend 
to  interrupt  the  common  course  of  justice 
in  the  case  of  an  alien*  who,  by  permission 
of  the  Lieutenant- Goyer nor,  expressed  or 
implied,  had  become  domiciled  in  the 
Island  and  was  not  a  dangerous  person ; 
taking  the  indiTidual  out  of  that  pro- 
tection of  the  Boyal  Court,  and  depriving 
hhn  of  that  trial  which  is  the  right  of 
every  inhabitant. 

That  numerous  ordinances  had  been 
from  time  to  time  made  by  the  Boyal 
Court  of  the  Island  for  the  disposal  and 
regulation  of  aliens  and  strangers,  and 
generally  upon  some  crisis  of  war,  or 
scarcity,  or  other  exigency  of  the  moment ; 
such  ordinances  having  frequently  been 
made  bjr  the  Court,  on  the  immediate 
rapHeation  and  representation  of  the 
Oeutenant-Govemor  himself,  as  11th  Sep- 
tember 1756, 3rd  March  1798, 21st  Novem- 
ber 1830. 

The  Second  Petition  dealt  with  the  con- 
duct of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  execut- 
ing Her  Majesty's  writ  of  pardon  of  one 
Thioma9  Fouey  without  a  due  verification 
»nd  registry  thereof  in  the  Boyal  Court 
previous  to  execution,  and  set  forth  that  his 
Excellency,  upon  receiving  Her  Majesty's 
moet  graciouis  warrant  of  pardon  in  favour 
of  ThomoB  Fottey,  a  prisoner  in  the  public 
gaol  of  the  Island  (the  said  warrant  being 
addressed  to : 

**  His  Excellency  the  LieotenaDt-Governor,  the 
keeper  of  the  gaol,  and  all  whom  it  may  con- 

did  in  the  execution  thereof,  commit,  on 
the  15th  of  February  last,  further  acts 
which  were  not  only  violations  of  the  con- 
stitations  of  the  island,  but,  inasmuch  as 
he  actually  sent  for  soldiers  to  force  the 
goal,  went  to  the  length  of  substituting 
military  force  in  lieu  of  the  arm  of  the  law : 
that,  far  from  acknowledging  the  irregu- 
larity of  his  proceedings,  his  Excellency, 
on  ihe  7th  of  March*  instructed  Her  Ma- 
jesty's law  -  oflBcers  to  prosecute  Stephen 
BatheL,  tiie  porter  and  turnkey  of  the  gaol, 
for  alleged  disrespect  and  disobedience  to 
Her  Majesty's  said  warrant  of  pardon,  in 
having  hesitated  to  liberate  the  said  con- 
vict on  the  application  of  his  Excellency 
and  the  exhibition  of  the  warrant ;  where- 
upon the  Petitioners  having  heard  evi- 
dence and  arrived  at  a  full  knowledge  of 
the  case  unanimously  dismissed  the  com- 
plaint against  the  said  turnkey. 

1%at  the  law  and   constitution  of  the 
Channel  Islands  requires  that  all  charters, 


orders,  writs,  warrants,  patents,  and  com- 
missions, touching  the  judicial  and  civil 
government,  which  emanate  from  the 
Crown  and  issue  in  the  Island  be  verified 
and  registered  by  the  Boyal  Court  pre- 
viouslv  to  being  acted  upon.  The  law  as 
regards  writs  of  pardon  is  contained  at  the 
468th  page  of  the  Commentary  of  Terrien 
on  the  Customs  of  Normandy : 

*'  Comme  4  notre  Sire  le  Roi  appartient  donner 
pardons,  remissions,  et  rappeaux  de  baon,  aussi 
k  ses  Juges  en  appartient  la  v^riflcation  et 
enterinement." 

That  the  chapter  containing  this  passage 
was  expressly  declared  to  be  the  law  of  the 
Island  by  the  *' ApprobaHon  dee  Loie,** 
confirmea  by  an  Order  in  Council  of  the 
27th  October,  1583,  duly  registered  on  the 
records  of  the  CoTart,  and  was  therefore 
statute  law  in  Guernsey ;  consequently, 
previous  to  execution,  even  writs  of  pardon 
required  to  be  verified  and  registeored. 

That  the  Channel  Islands  as  an  appen- 
dage of  the  British  Crown  are  subjected 
to  Her  Majesty's  authority  in  a  manner 
as  complete  in  every  respect  as  was  Nor- 
mandy to  its  ancient  dukes.  By  the  con- 
stitution not  only  the  executive  power 
belongs  to  the  Crown,  but  also  the  legis- 
lative functions  of  government  are  vested 
in  the  Queen  in  Council,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants have,  strictly  speaking,  no  imme- 
diate participation  in  enacting  the  laws 
which  are  to  govern  their  persons  or  pro- 
perty. Therefore,  but  for  the  existence 
of  some  peculiar  provisions  in  the  form 
and  details  of  the  constitution,  and  in  the 
manner  of  enforcing  such  laws,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  divest  a  government  eo 
powerful  of  all  appearance  of  an  arbitrary 
character  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  sub- 
jected to  its  sway. 

That  Her  Majesty's  Boyal  auUiority  had 
been  divided  between  two  high  ministerial 
officers  appointed  by  patent  from  the 
Crown,  and  alike  representing  Her  Ma- 
jesty each  in  his  own  department ;  namely, 
theliieutenant-Goveruor,  who  is  also  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and  the  Bailiff  or  Presi- 
dent of  the  Court  and  States,  their  several 
authorities  and  powers  being  perfectly 
distinct  and  separate,  but  each  expressly 
enjoined  by  law  to  afford  the  other  all  due 
countenance  and  support  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Island.  That  to  the  Lieuten- 
ent-Goremor  alone  is  confided  the  political 
and  military  executive,  as  explained  in  his 
oath  of  office.  That  he  is  the  guardian 
and  keeper  of  the  Island,  and  as  such  in 
charged  to  defend  it  from  foreign  aggres- 
sions,  and  every  subject  of  annoyance 
coming  from  without ;  and  within  he  is  to 
maintain  the  inhabitants  in  their  allegiance 
I  to  Her  Majesty.  That  in  his  own  depart- 
I  ment  he  stands  alone,    and   his    power, 
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within  the  limits  of  hia  own  proper 
fnnctions,  ifl  paramoant  and  abeolate. 

That  the  Bailiff,  as  the  civil  representa- 
tive of  the  Grown,  is  entmsted  with  the 
management  of  all  the  judicial  and  admin* 
ifltrative  functions  of  government.  That 
to  him  is  committed  the  immediate  direc- 
tion and  control  of  the  whole  body  politic ; 
and,  in  his  capacity  of  Her  Majesty's 
chief  minister  of  jostice  in  the  Island,  he 
is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  civil  and 
judicial  executive ;  but  he  is  provided  with 
a  Council  in  the  twelve  Jurats  of  the 
Boyal  Court,  without  whom  he  can  neither 
act  nor  decide  in  any  matter  of  law  *,  and 
the  right  of  electing  the  Jurats,  as  well  as 
the  sheriff  and  constables,  the  judicial  and 
civil  executive  officers  of  the  Island,  is  a 
privilege  that  belongs  to  the  inhabitants, 
who  are  thus  made  to  provide  the  whole  of 
the  power  by  which,  when  necessary,  they 
are  coerced. 

The  Petition  referred  to  the  Constitu- 
tions of  King  John  in  1204,  after  the  loss 
of  Normandy — 

'*In  primis.  Constituit  duodeclm  Coronatore's 
Juratos  ad  placita  et  jura  ad  Coronam  spectantia 
castodienda  " — 


and  to  the  Inquest  of  1331,  called  the  Pre- 
cept of  Assize,  in  which  they  are  styled — 
"  moyens  Jufes  entre  notre  dit  Sr.  le  Roy  et 
sea  hommcB  habitans  en  la  ditte  l8le,  et  ont 
icenlx  la  cognaissance,  jaridiction,  pr^coffnition, 
et  jogemeDts,  en  la  compagnie  du  dit  Baillif,  de 
toatet  mati^res  de  caase  civilea  et  criminelles 
escheantes  en  la  ditte  Isle  toutes  fois  et  quantes  " 

The  Petition  alleged  that  the  Jurats 
were  moyens  Jugea  between  the  Crown 
and  the  people,  and  the  sole  channel 
through  which  the  authority  of  the  Crown 
in  matters  concerning  law  and  justice 
should  be  made  to  reach  the  people,  and 
that  no  orders,  writs  patents,  or  com- 
missions touching  the  judicial  or  civil 
fvdministration  were  executable  in  the 
Island  until  verified  and  registered  in  the 
Boyal  Court,  and  that  the  Court  possessed 
powers  analogous  to  those  of  tne  Parle- 
menta  of  ancient  France. 

The  Petitioners  complained  that  Major- 
General  Napier  did  not  only  execute, 
contrary  to  law,  a  warrant  of  pardon, 
without  the  previous  verification  and 
registry  thereof,  but  that  he  did,  more- 
over, actually  issue  orders  for  the  soldiery 
to  come  and  force  the  gaol,  and  that  under 
the  influence  of  such  order  the  prisoner 
was  released,  the  civil  power  beins  thus, 
by  the  act  of  his  Excellency,  supplanted 
by  military  force,  and  referred  to  the 
Order  in  Council  of  30th  June  1608,  oon- 
drming  the  report  of  the  Boyal  Commis- 
sioners of  1607,  which  declared — 

**  it  is  not  fit  or  oonvenient  that  the  Lieatenant- 
Governor  exerciie  any  martial  Jurisdiction  to 


the  impeaching  of  the  ordinaiy  eoorse  of  jos- 
tice, except  in  time  of  war  or  hostility,  or  for 
the  Buppreming  of  robbers  or  pirates,  or  for  the 
avoiding  of  imminent  danger  otherwise  like  to 
ensue  onto  the  Island,  wherein  our  porpoee  is 
not  in  any  wav  to  suffer  the  common  course  of 
Justice  to  be  mtermpted,  for  that  is  granted  to 
the  Bailiff  and  Jurats,  as  well  by  Charter  from 
Uis  Majeitty  as  from  His  Hishoess's  most  honour- 
able progenitors,  to  try  and  judge  aU  controver- 
sies arising  between  any  inhabitants  of  this  Isle." 

And  the  Petitioners  prayed  that  Her 
Migesty  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  in- 
struct and  direct  his  iixoellency  to  regulate 
his  future  acts  in  the  government  of  tne  Is- 
land conformably  to  the  laws,  customs,  and 
chartered  rights  of  the  inhabitants.  And 
that  Her  Majesty  would  also  be  graciously 
pleased  to  declaro,  in  aooordanoe  with  the 
Order  in  Council  of  the  80th  of  June  1608, 
that  it  was  not  fit  or  oonvenient  that  the 
Lieutenant-Grovemor  should  exercise  any 
martial  jurisdiction  contrary  to  the  usnal 
course  of  justice,  except  it  be  in  time  of 
war  or  hostility,  or  for  the  suppressing  or 
avoiding  of  some  imminent  danger  other- 
wise like  to  ensue  unto  the  Island ;  and  to 
declaro  Her  Majesty's  gracious  pnrpoae 
not  in  any  waj  to  suffer  the  common 
course  of  justice  to  be  superseded  by 
military  force. 

These  Petitions  were  referred  by  Her 
Majesty  to  the  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  for  the  affairs  of  Q-nemaey  and 
Jersey,  who  directed  a  case  to  be  prepared 
stating  the  facts,  the  grounds  on  which  the 
Boyal  Court  objected  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  liientenant-Govemor,  and  the  laws, 
usages,  and  customs  of  the  Island  which 
were  invaded  or  affected  by  those  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  case,  as  prepared  by  the  Petitioners, 
set  forth  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the 
Channel  Islands,  as  found  in  the  Cofitume 
de  Normandie,  the  Constitutions  of  Kine 
John,  the  "Approbation  des  Lois,"  and 
other  authorities  to  be  fonnd  in  the 
histories  of  Guernsey  by  Berry,  Dti/nean, 
and  Fcdle,  and  the  treatises  otlVarfmrton 
and  Le  Merchcmt,  together  with  extracts 
from  the  Orders  in  Council  respecting  the 
affairs  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  and 
extracts  from  the  Acts  of  the  Boyal  Court 
of  Guernsey  :  they  produced  also,  extracts 
from  the  Patent  Bolls,  Close  Bolls,  and 
French  Bolls,  and  Council  papers,  relating 
to  GuernBoy  and  Jersey,  f^om  the  reign  of 
King  John  to  that  of  his  late  Majesty 
King  George  III. 

In  answer  to  the  above  petition,  a  state* 
ment,  signed  J.  A.  Eo^buch  and  H^ 
Waddington,  was  put  in  on  behalf  of  the 
Governor,  in  whicn  it  was  contended : — 

I.  That  the  conference  had  been 
properly  held  by  the  Governor. 
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Burgs,  Q.O.,  (WorU&y  (a)  with  him)  for  the 
Petitioners  :  GuenLsey  is  not  a  conquered 
colony,  but  formed  part  of  the  Duchy  of 
Normandy.  Normandy  and  the  Channel 
Islands  did  not  become  annexed  to  Eng- 
land, but  England  to  Normandy  and  the 
Channel  Islands.  Its  constitution  was  no 
leiB  free  than  that  of  Normandy  itself. 
The  Boyal  Court  is  correctly  described  in 
the  petitioners'  case  as  the  Supreme  Civil 
and  Criminal  Judicature  in  the  Island, 
and  the  sole  local  tribunal  before  which  all 
le^l  controversies  are  brought  for  deter- 
mination, and  possesses  other  functions 
and  authorities  of  much  greater  extent. 
Of  the  persons  composing  the  Boyal  Court 
before  the  reign  of  Kin^  John,  there  is 
no  very  certain  information;  its  origin, 
however,  may  be  ti-aced  to  one  of  the  insti- 
tutions of  BoUo.  It  appears  that  intricate 
cases  were  referred  to  the  Qrand  Assizes, 
and  were  decided  by  the  Bailiffs,  assisted 
by  two  itinerant  justices  and  two  knights, 
sent  to  the  Island  from  Normandy,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Duke's  ministers,  free- 
holders and  others  elected  by  the  people. 
When  Normandy  was  united  to  France, 
the  place  of  these  who  had  been  sent 
thence  to  the  Court  in  Guernsey  was 
supplied  by  the  Constitutions  of  King 
John. 


XL  Thai  the  Governor  had  the  right 
to  expel  an  alien  unconnected  by  mar- 
riage with  a  native  of  Guernsey  in 
time  of  peace,  for  a  cause  which  seemed 
to  him  Boffioient.  "A  consideration  of 
the  numerons  wars  between  England  and 
FrMice,  and  of  the  geographical  situation 
of  the  Channel  Islands,  will  show  that  the 
Governors  of  these  islands  are,  and  must 
U  all  times  be,  in  the  sitoation  of  Com- 
manders  of  Military  Fortresses  adjoining 
■n  enemy's  territory.  In  times  of  war  the 
Governor's  authori^  may  be  martial  as  to 
all.  In  times  of  peace  the  martial 
authority  ceases  as  to  all  but  such  aliens 
as  will  not  quietly  conform  themselves  to 
the  laws  of  tnese  islands." 

m.  That  a  ro;jral  pardon  did  not  require 
to  be  regiBtemd  m  tne  Boyal  Court. 

IV .  Tne  Portier  or  gaoler  is  the  servant 
of  the  Governor,  and  bound  to  execute  his 
Offders.  Formerly  the  prison  was  in  Castle 
Comet,  the  Governor's  residence,  the 
iHiole  Castle  was  his  garrisoUj  and  no 
civilian  resided  there  except  as  the 
Governor's  servant.  When  the  saolwas 
removed  to  the  mainland,  the  authority  of 
Uie  Governor  was  as  amply  reserved  as  if 
it  had  not  been  removed.  The  Boyal 
Court  may  use  and  visit,  but  the  Governor 
most  keep  and  guard  the  gaol.  They  may 
ocmimit  and  send  for  prisoners  by  the 
Sheriff.  If  Her  Majesty  send  her  pardon 
to  tlie  Boyal  Court  it  is  for  them  to  deliver 
the  prisoner  by  their  Sheriff;  bat  if  the 
pardon  be  addressed  to  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  it  is  for  him  to  require  the 
pnaouer  of  the  Portier.(a) 

(a>  The  conclndiiig  passage  of  the  statement, 
which  is  as  follows,  has  been  attributed  to  Sir 
Wmiam  Napier  himself : — 

"  When  the  lieutenaut-Goremor  receives  the 
Bailiff  and  Jurats  in  fonn,  he  treats  not  so 
much  hia  Sovereign  with  respect  as  them  with 
diBieapcct. 

**  Bat  when  he  does  not  class  the  Boyal  Court 
with  oil  oiherSf  and  does  not  thereupon  require 
it  to  do  what  its  Sovereign  commands  him,  by  his 
naaie  of  oflloe,  to  do  Jorthwith,  he  still  treats  | 
dkem  with  disrespect. 

**  If  he  refuses  the  aid  of  soldiers  to  the  Civil 
Avthortdea,  when  they  ought  not  to  require  it, 
he  gives  way  to  riot,  and  itifiieta  the  violence  of 
mmretiraMned  mobs  on  the  inhabitants. 

"  Bnt  when  unaided,  and  obstructed  by  a  civil 
foMtioDary  hound  to  obey  him,  he  talks  of 
the    aid  of   soldiers,  he    recurs  to 


"  When  he  legally  executes  a  legal  and  Boyal 
Wairmnt,  as  directed  thereby,  he  alters  and 
aboiishes  existing  legal  forms. 

"  Bnt  when  he  has  recourse  to  law,  he  is/or 
yroai  acknowledging  the  irregtUarity  of  his 
emdnet,  and  perseveres  in  the  wrong.  And 
vheo,  as  legMj  required,  he  forthwith  sets  free 
a  podoned  prisoner,  he  infringes  the  privil^es 
aad  libeitifla  of  the  labmd. 


"  From  this  latter  charge  the  character  and 
habits  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  will  defend, 
if  the  law  did  not  justify  him  ;  for  he,  with 
others,  has  endured  much  in  war,  that  the 
liberties  of  all  might  not  be  overwhelmed ;  and 
now  he  is  endeavouring  to  liberate  the  numerous 
English  inhabitants,  and  those,  he  hopes  not 
few,  natives  of  Guernsey,  who  do  not  view  the 
acts  or  expressions  of  the  Uoyal  Court  without 
concern,  from  the  miserable  servitude  of  vague 
and  undefined  law.  Nor  have  the  pursuits  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor,  in  time  of  peace,  rendered 
him  insensible  to  the  early  history  of  a  warlike 
people,  not  uninterested  in,  and  unmindful  <rf, 
the  claims  of  their  descendants,  over  whom  his 
Sovereign  has  placed  him. 

'«  But  if  there  were  no  association  in  history, 
nor  connection  between  the  English  and  Nor- 
man races,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  would  not 
require  any  other  motive  for  performing  his 
duty  than  that  such  was  his  duty.  For  this 
reason,  in  defence,  not  in  disregard  of  liberty, 
he  has  asserted  his  rights  as  the  representative 
of  the  Sovereign  of  Guernsey,  while  he  has 
denied  what  he  thought  were  undue  claims  of 
the  Boyal  Court,  and  he  has  thereby  subjected 
himself  to  (he  trusts  a  temporary)  misunder- 
standing, and  to  the  hasty  and  passing  con- 
demnation of  some  whoso  good  word  in  favour 
of  these,  his  legitimate  exercises  of  authority, 
will  not  be  refused,  when  reflection  shall  have 
had  its  opportunity,  and  the  decision  of  Her 
Majesty  in  Council  shall  have  settled  the 
questions  in  dispute."  ,    ,      . 

(a)  Afterwards   Becorder   of    London   and 
Solicitor-General. 
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Under  thoee  Oonstitations  the  Boyftl 
Court  now  oouBists  of  the  Bailiff  appointed 
by  the  Crown  and  twelve  Jnrate  elected 
by  the  elective  states,  and  is  attended  by 
certain  ministerial  officers, viz.,  the  Queen's 
Ftocarenr  and  the  Queen's  Comptroller, 
commonly  called  Lee  Officers  de  la  Beine, 
the  Qaeen's  (Jreffier  or  Registrar,  the 
Queen's  PrevAfc  or  Sheriff,  and  the  Queen's 
Serjeant.  The  Boyal  Court  possesses  legis- 
lative as  well  as  judicial  functions,  and  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  is  directed  to  have 
recourse  to  tlidir  advice  inthe  discharge  of 
his  duties. 

In  the  Inquest  of  1831,  called  the  Pre- 
cept of  Assise,  it  is  said : 

"  Oar  said  Lord  the  King  makes  and  appoints 
in  the  said  Isle  his  Bailiff,  a  notable  and  sufficient 
man,  discreet,  and  resident  in  the  Island,  and  able 
and  fit  to  answer,  as  necessity  arises,  to  the  Jus- 
tices of  our  said  Lord  the  King  there  conoeming 
all  cases  toaching  the  Crown  arising  in  the  said 
Island, which  Biuliff  shall  well  and  faithfully  keep 
and  maintain  all  the  usages  and  ancient  customs 
of  the  said  Island  with  all  his  power,  and  like- 
wise that  he  shall  well  and  faithfully  execute  and 
give  effect  to  the  decrees,  records  and  judgments 
made  and  recorded  by  the  said  jurats,  and  that, 
if  through  ignorance  or  otherwise,  he  should 
conunit  any  fault  or  violence  against  the  same, 
he  shall  immediately  correct  himself  and  hold 
himself  corrected  by  the  ordinance  and  good 
opinion  of  the  said  jurats,  which  the  said  E^iff 
cannot  judge  by  himself  without  the  decrees  of 
the  said  jurats." 

As  to  the  Jurats,  the  Precept  states 
that  they  are  sworn  that : 

"  They  shall  well  and  faithfully  record,  and 
aooording  to  their  consciences,  judge  all  and 
every  the  matters  and  causes  which  shall  be 
before  the  said  Bailiff,  and  tbemselTes  deter- 
mined, which  persons  above  mentioned  are  called 
jurats  of  the  Court  of  our  Lord  the  King, 
and  are  mesne  judges  between  our  said  Lord 
the  King  and  his  people  being  in  the  said  Island, 
and  they  have  the  cognisance,  jurisdiction,  pre- 
eoffnition,  and  judgments  in  the  company  of  the 
said  Bailiff  of  all  matters  and  causes,  both  civil 
and  criming,  which  may  happen  at  any  time  in 
the  Island,  as  is  plainly  declared  in  the  Extent 
of  our  said  Lord  the  Kmg." 


The  Precept  of  Assize  then  proceeds  to 
treat  of  the  office  and  functions  of  the 
Oovemor. 

'<  Item,  our  said  Lord  the  King  commits  and 
ordains  to  such  as  he  pleases  the  safeguard, 
governance,  and  defence  of  the  said  Island,  and 
of  his  castles  and  fortresses  there,  and  immedi- 
lately  and  as  soon  as  they  shall  have  shewn  and 
exhibited  the  commission  of  their  said  charge  be- 
fore the  Bailiff  and  Jurats,  they  shall  be  asser- 
mented  and  sworn  on  the  Holy  Gospel  by  Uie 
said  Bailiff  and  Jurats  in  the  form  and  manner 
toUowiDg,  that  is  to  say,  that  inasmuch  as  in 
them  lies,  and  to  their  office  belongs  and  apper- 
tains, t1ic7  will  sustain,  maintain,  and  well  and 
loyally  keep  the  said  castles  and  fortresses  In 


the  obedience  of  our  said  Lord  the  King,  and 
the  nid  commonalty  and  inhabitaBts  of  the 
Island  in  Uieir  good  and  tme  all^giaiice,  and 
also  in  their  iibertiea  and  ancient  caalonis ;  and 
if  in  anywise,  by  ignorance  or  otherwise,  they  or 
any  of  them  should  eir  or  do  to  the  contrary, 
that  they  shall  by  the  same  aforesaid  Bailiff  and 
Jurats  be  set  right  and  corrected  at  all  times  and 
whensoever  they  shall  be  thereof  warned  and 
advised." 

And  in  the  oath  administered  to  the 
Lieutenant-Goyemor,  it  is  said, 

"To  keep  and  maintain  in  like  manner  the 
commons  and  inhabitants  of  this  Isle  in  their 
tme  aUcgiance  and  fidelity  to  her  said  Majesty, 
and  that  yon  will  also  preserve  and  support  the 
inhabitants  of  this  Island  in  their  rights,  liberties, 
privileges,  and  ancient  customs,  and  will  like- 
wise maintain  the  ordinances  of  the  said  Court ; 
and  if  peradventure  you  should  act  or  do 
anything  contrary  to  the  said  privileges,  ancient 
customs  and  ordinances,  that  you  will,  at  all 
times,  upon  conference  with  the  Bailiff  and 
Jurats,  being  duly  informed  by  them,  reform  and 
redress  as  may  be  found  meet  and  reasonable. 
This  you  promise.    Bo  help  you,  God." 

I.  As  to  the  first  question,  the  Governor 
does  not  possess  the  power  of  ezpelling^ 
aliens  at  tul,  or  only  possesses  it  in  con- 
junction with  the  Koyal  Court.  Such  a 
power  is  not  possessed  by  the  Sovereign 
herself.  In  tne  discussion  on  the  Alien 
Act  in  1816,  (a)  it  was  not  contended  that 
the  Grown  had  the  power  to  deport  aliens, 
though  it  miffht  order  them  by  pro- 
clamation to  depart,  and  they  might  be 
criminally  liable  for  disobedience  to  the 
proclamation.  The  Regulations  of  the 
<  Boyal  Commissioners  in  1584  expressly 
I  refer  to  the  advice  of  the  Bailiff  and 
Jurats  regarding  the  removal  of  aliens. 

^  Art.  14.  Item  U  est  ordonn6  et  accord^  de 
mettre  hors  de  Tlsle  tons  Strangers  6tant  natifs 
hors  de  Tobeissance  de  la  Majesty  de  la  Royne, 
Idsquels  out  demeur^  en  icelle  depnis  Tan  demier 
du  Roy  Henry  VIII.  aussi  tous  Strangers  super- 
flux  non  necessaires  de  tarder  en  l*Isle  et  an 
nombre  de  ceux  qui  vindrent  ici  devant  le  dit 
temps  comme  le  dit  Capitaine  avec  Padvis  du 
dit  Baillif  et  Jur6s  prendront  ordre  et  appointe- 
ment  en  cet  endroit" 

The  Ordinance  of  the  Boyal  Court  of 
January  26,  1684,  provides  : 

"That  the  constables  or  douaenieiB  shall 
remove  from  the  island  all  strangers  not  being 
subjects  of  Her  Majesty  .  .  .  and  all  others 
unable  to  give  sufficient  bail,  excepting  such  as 
may  have  been  admitted  by  the  Court,  aooord- 
ing to  the  lists  lodged  at  the  Greffe  Office;  and 
further,  they  shall  not  permit  any  strangers  to 
locate  themselves  in  the  Island  withont  the 
Governor's  permission." 

(a)  Pari.  Deb.  vol.  84,  pp.  480,  1058.  See 
debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  case  of 
*'  The  Creole,"  1842,  Haas.  vol.  60,  pp.  817-^27.       ^ 
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In  1756,  1798,  snd  1880,  when  it  was 
deeired  to  remoTB  aliens,  recourse  was 
had  to  the  Bojal  Court. 

The  power  of  deportation  has  not  been 
aereited  by  the  (Joyernor  without  the  as- 
siBtance  of  the  Boyal  Court ;  it  is  not  giyen 
by  hisGommiasion,  or  incident  to  his  oflGlce. 

The  GoTeniors  commission  merely 
fiuthorisee  him — 

•*  To  exercise  and  perform  all  powers  and  autho- 
rities appertaiiiinflr  to  the  said  office,  and  yoa  are 
to  observe  and  follow  such  orders  and  directioDH 
as  yea  shall  from  time  to  time  receive  from  one 
of  our  Principal  Secretaries  of  State." 

Lord  LTVDBUBar,  L.C. :  This  does  not 
purport,  aa  other  commidsioiid  do,  to  grant 
any  apecifio  authority  ;  therefore  it  must 
be  matter  of  evidence  what  is  the  authority 
by  the  constitution  of  the  Island  incident 
to  that  office. 

II.  As  to  the  right  of  the  Jurats  to 
•peak  at  the  conference  with  the  Gbvemor, 
counsel  referred  to  the  deposition  of  Mr. 
I>c*ree,  who  had  been  a  Jurat  from  1831 
to  1842,  that  such  had  always  been  the  prac- 
tice, and  argued  in  support  of  the  right. 

m.  As  to  the  necessity  for  the  regis- 
tration of  a  Writ  of  Pardon,  the  law  as  to 
pardon  is  to  be  found  in  the  Commentary 
of  Terrien  on  the  Customs  of  Normandy. 
Bk,  12,  0.  7,  at  p.  466. 

"Comme  4  notre  Sre  le  Roi  appartient 
doBiier  pardons,  remissions,  et  rappeaux  de 
baon,  aossi  a  see  Joges  en  appartient  la  verifi- 
cation et  enterinement." 

In  Merlvn'9  Repertoire, ' '  enterinement " 
is  defined: 

••Cest  an  jncement  qni  rend  une  chose  enti^re, 
lacoaflrme,  l^pprove,  et  en  ordone  l*ex6cution." 
Terrien  was  a  French  judge  at  Dieppe 
before  1574,  when  the  first  edition  of  his 
book  appeared,  but  after  the  Boval  Com- 
mission of  1584,  such  portions  of  his  book 
as  had  been  found  to  apply  to  Guernsey 
were  declared  to  be  \am  in  the  Island  by 
Order  in  Council  of  October  23, 1683,  com- 
monly called  the  Approbation  des  Lois  : 

••  We,  the  Lords  of  onr  Sovereign  Lady,  the 
Qaeen's  Priry  Cooncil,  after  having  perus'd  and 
understood  the  contents  m  this  book  (a  copy  of 
Tecrien)  eabscribed  by  8»  Thomas  Leighton, 
Captain  and  Governor  of  the  Island  of  Guernsey, 
and  the  Bailiff  and  Jurats  of  the  said  isbmd,  have 
ratified  and  approved,  And  do  hereby  ratify 
and  approve  the  Laws  and  Customs  therein  eon- 
fsoned,  to  be  observed  and  practised  in  the  said 
Island  of  Guernsey,  reserving  to  Her  Majesty 
thepbwer  of  adding,  diminis^nff,  or  rectifying 
at  Her  own  pleasure,  reserving  likewise  all  other 
privileges,  profits,  rights  and  pre-eminences 
bdoi^ging  to  Her  Majesty,  Her  Heirs  and 
SeeoesBon,  without  any  prejudice  to  the  ancient 
and  lawlhl  privileges  heretofore  granted  to  the 
iafaidiilaals  of  the  said  Isbuids.'* 


Hale  did  not  know  of  the  Approbation 
des  Lois,  which  applies  only  to  Guernsey, 
not  to  Jenej,  when  he  said  that  Terrien 
was  of  no  authority  (Hist.  C.L.  267). 

Counsel  referred  to  several  Acts  of  the 
Boyal  Court  registering  royal  pardons, 
which  were  set  out  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
Petitioners*  case. 

TV.  The  threat  to  have  recourse  to 
military  force  was  ui\jastifiable  and  incon-' 
sistont  with  the  maintenance  of  the  civil 
power,  and  the  authority  of  the  Royal  Court. 

Worthy  followed. 

^e6i«c^  for  the  Gk>vemor :  These  Islands 
were  conquered  by  France  in  the  reign  of 
King  John,  and  afterwards  re-conquered*. 
They  were  also  conquered  by  France  and 
re- conquered  in  the  reign  of  Edw,  I.  They 
were  again  conquered  by  France  in  the 
reign  of  Edw,  III.,  and  were  ceded  by 
Frittce  by  the  Treaty  of  Bretigny.  They 
then  became  part  and  parcel  of  the  domin- 
ions  of  the  (jrown  of  JSngland,  subject  to 
all  the  legal  riffhte  of  that  Crown.  Henry 
YI.  granted  the  ishinds  to  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  King  John's  charter  was  granted 
not  as  Duke  of  Normandy  but  as  King  of 
England ;  ib  granted  them  a  commune ; 
moyenne  justice  was  to  be  administered 
b^  the  Bailiff  and  Jurats,  but  haute  jus* 
tioe  was  reserved  to  the  justices  in  Eyre. 
Counsel  referred  to  Le  Grand  Coutumier 
fol.  5  Placita  de  Quo  Warranto,  temp. 
Edw.  I.,  II.,  III.,  p.  820 ;  Selden.  Maro 
Clausum  816. 

The  Royal  Court  has  no  power  to  make 
laws  about  domicile  or  anything  else ;  it 
has  only  power  to  make  police  regulations 
and  its  laws  are  usurpations. 

The  Islanders  have  had  their  privileges 
Gontirmed  by  various  chai-ters,  but  that 
which  is  inherent  in  the  Prerogative  Can- 
not be  granted  away  by  charter.  Counsel 
proceeded  to  refer  to  the  Precept  of 
Assise  in  the  reign  of  Edw,  III.  to  the 
Approbation  1,  2,  and  8. 

These  and  the  subsequent  Orders  in 
Council  are  the  sources  of  the  law  of 
Guernsey,  but  the  Boyal  Court  has  sincfi 
made  every  species  of  usurpation. 

I.  As  to  thepowerofexpeiling  aliens,  this 
is  to  be  decided  by  the  local  law  of  Guern- 
sey, Donegani  v.  Donegam,(a)  In  re 
Aaam{h);  the  regulations  of  the  Eoyal 
Commissioners  of  1554  referred  to  by  the 
Petitioners'  Counsel  put  suchpower  in  the 
Governor.  This  is  stul  law.  WaHmrton,  in 
his  Treatise  on  the  History.  Laws,  and 
Customs  of  the  Island  of  Guernsey,  says 
(p.  35):- 

**  Ko  foreigner  is  to  reside  in  the  ishind  with- 
out the  Governor's  licence,  nor  is  any  foreigner 
who  comes  into  the  islsnd,  upon  the  account  of 


(a)  8  iGiapp,  63.*~ 
(6)  1  Moo.  P.C.  460. 
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ti»de  or  otherwise,  to  pass  np  and  down  the  coun- 
try, or  go  further  than  the  hounds  of  the  town, 
wiUiout  special  leave  obtained  from  the  Governor.*' 

The  moment  that  the  Gk>yemor'8  permis- 
sion is  withdrawn  from  an  alien  he  most  go. 

Where  the  Qx)vemor  has  secnred  the 
oo-operation  of  the  Bojal  Court  in  expel- 
ling aliens,  it  has  been  for  the  purpose  of 
imposing  fines  on  inhabitants  harbouring 
aliens,  which  he  conld  not  do  of  his  own 
power ;  or  of  punishing  such  aliens  as 
reftised  to  obey  nis  orders. 

II.  As  to  tne  manner  of  holding  the 
right  of  conference,  the  Bailiff  and  Jurats 
hj  a  Oonrt  can  only  be  heard  to  speak 
with  one  voice.  The  analosy  of  the  House 
of  Commons  which  approaches  the  Crown 
through  the  Speaker  applies  here. 

III.  As  to  the  claim  that  pardons  must 
be  registered,  it  is  not  confined  to  writs  of 
pardon,  but  extends  to  Orders  in  Council 
and  even  Acts  of  Parliament.  The  claim 
is  so  stated  by  Mr.  Tup]^, 

WorUey :  Our  statement  is  that  for  the 
purpose  of  making  an  Act  of  Parliament 
effective,  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  sho^d 
be  registered  by  the  Court,  but  that  the 
regular  and  proper  mode  of  proceeding 
would  be  to  register  the  Act  as  directed 
by  the  Order  in  Council  of  July  1,  1731. 

Boebucki  The  right  claimed  of  regis- 
terinjDf  pardons  is  based  on  the  passage  in 
Terrien  as  confirmed  by  the  Approbation 
des  Lois.  The  Approbation  contains  an 
express  clause  saving  the  prerogative. 
Further,  the  Crown  had  not  t^e  power  to 
grant  away  such  a  prerogative.(a)  Further, 
the  Approbation  does  not  provide  for  t^e 
reffistoring  of  pardons.  It  merely  says, 
"  Nous  nsons  de  ce  chapitre."  The  chap- 
ter is  as  follows  :~ 

**  De  cas  royaux  ciiminels. 

'*  Le  Due  de  Normandie  a  principalement  la 
Court  de  tons  les  torts  faits  centre  sa  personne, 
on  qui  appartiennent  k  sa  difnit^  comme  de  la 
monnaye,  et  du  f ouage,  ou  qui  luy  sent  faits  en 
ohoses  mouvables  ou  non  mouvables  ou  contre 
ceox  qui  tiennent  de  luy,  ot  de  tous  les  torts  qui 
sont  faits  k  ses  Bailies  et  Sergens  ou  h  lenrs 
attoum^x  et  memes  k  tous  ses  autres  officiers 
en  exercant  leurs  offices." 

This  can  only  apply  to  Guernsey,  if  it 
mean  that  the  cases  mentioned  were  re- 
served to  the  Crown  or  the  Justices  in 
Byre,  and  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Boyal  Court. 

That  is  the  whole  chapter,  and  the 
passage  about  registration  relied  upon  is 
only  a  gloss  of  Terrien's,  and  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  Approbation.  The  true 
doctrine  regarding  pardons  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Approbation  in  chapter  41,  headed — 

"  De  Lettres  de  Grace,  R^ission,  Pardon  et 
Kappel  de  Ban.'' 

(a)  17  Vm.  Abr.  89. 


Instead  of  accepting  that  chapter,  the 
Approbation  says : 

"Les  lettres  de  remission,  pardou  on  grace  da 
prince,  roi  on  reine  d'Anj^et^rre,  sont  aocept^ 
ici  et  deflkict  k  mettre  let  criminels  en  liberty 
selon  la  tenenr  des  dites  lettres.*' 

The  Approbation  makes  this  short  state- 
ment as  to  the  law  of  pardons  in  Guernsey, 
instead  of  adopting  the  lengthy  chapter 
in  Terrien.  That  chapter  contains  various 
requirements  of  French  law,  some  of  them 
dating  as  late  as  Francis  I.,  which  are 
wholly  inapplicable  to  Guernsey,  as,  for 
instance,  the  following : 

"Tous  portenrs  de  remission  ou  pardon  de 
qaelque  estat  qa'ils  soyent  seront  tenus  de  les 
presenter  en  jugement :  ft  en  sera  faite  lecture 
en  lenr  presence,  nue  teste  ft  k  genoux,  noe 
Procureur  et  Advocat,  ft  la  partie  s'aocane  ea 
y  a,  appeles.  Et  sera  le  requerant  interrogtt6 
par  serment  si  let  dites  lettres  contiennent 
verity,  et  s'il  en  requiert  Tenterinement.  Et 
incontinent,  requiert  oo  non,  sera  renvoyi  en 
prison,  pour  estre  plus  amplement  inteirogu^  sur 
le  cas,  mesmes  sur  les  informal  ions  si  auconea 
en  y  a.  Et  s'il  y  a  informations  precedentes 
ou  subsequentes  les  dites  lettres  qui  le  chargent 
plus  que  le  contenu  en  oes  lettres,  et  la  matiere 
y  est  disposee.  Ton  procedera  contre  lui  extra- 
ordinairement  sur  la  surreption  ou  obreption 
des  dites  lettres,  selon  le  contena  eedites  infor- 
mations, ainsi  <)  dit  est  dessus  des  autrea 
criminels." 

As  for  the  instances  of  the  registration 
of  pardons  cited  by  the  Petitioners,  the 
first  records  that  the  prisoner  had  been 
discharged,  '*  k  est^  descharg^  et  mys  en 
liberty '  before  the  registration. 

In  the  second  case,  1*587,  the  pardon  writ 
was  addressed  to  the  Captain,  Bailiff  and 
Jurats,  and  registration  was  necessaiy 
that  the  man  pardoned  might  receive  his 
lands  as  directed  in  the  pardon.  The 
third  case  is  an  order  to  release  on  bail, 
which  required  an  appearance  before  the 
Boyal  Court.  The  fourth  is  a  conditional 
pardon.  The  fifth  is  addressed  to  the  Bailiff 
and  Jurats  alone.  The  seventh  and  eighth 
are  general  pardons.  The  ninth  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  Bailiff  and  Jurats  alone. 
The  tenth  is  a  pardon  before  trial,  and 
therefore  requiring  to  be  registered  to 
save  the  men  from  trial.  The  eleventh 
requires  the  Boyal  Court  to  release  the 
prisoner.  The  twelfth,  of  October  5, 1743, 
records  a  communication  by  the  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of  a  letter  from  the  Besent's 
secretary,  ordering  him  to  release  and  dis- 
charge Anger,  a  prisoner  in  the  castle. 
The  Court  resolved  that  in  obedience  to 
the  said  order,  the  Portier  should  go  at 
once  to  receive  the  orders  of  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor to  that  effect ;  this  does 
not  appear  to  be  a  registration.  In  the 
thirteenth,  1801,  the  writ  was  addressed 
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sabjeck  to  the  dominioa  of  the  Grown  of 
England.  Before  the  time  of  Edto,  L, 
who  granted  each  of  the  islandfl  a  great 
seal,  their  writs  issaed  ont  of  the  English 
Chancery,  as  stated  in  the  patent : 

"Ut  in  posterum  breTia  que  homines  iosu- 
laram  pnedictaram  hactcniu  in  Caucellaria 
nostra  in  AngUa  impetrare  consueverunt  et  de 
cetero  impetrare  Tolueriut  et  conventiones  et 
contractus  quos  ibidem  amodo  alteruterim  fieri 
contingent,  et  qui»  hactenus  tantummodo  fieri 
solebant,  eodem  sigillo  de  cetero  consignentur." 

Ill  Byleyt  PlaoitaParliameutaria,  p.467-9 
23  Edvo.  ill.,  there  are  a  number  of  writs 
to  Guernsey  and  Jersey  returnable  before 
the  King  in  Parliament.  There  are  also 
petitions  from  Guernsey  and  Jersey  at 
pp.  285,  134. 

It  is  true.  Coke  says,  in  4th  Inst.,  286  : 

*'  Albeit  the  King*H  writ  runneth  not  into 
these  isles,  yet  his  commission  under  the  great 
seal  doth ;  but  the  commissioners  must  judge 
according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the^e 
isles.*' 

IVo  instances,  however,  of  writs  running 
have  been  mentioned.  In  the  case  of 
Non  Ohstanteia)  the  prerogative  of  pardon 
is  said  to  belong  to  the  King  omni  soli  ei 
sempeTf  he  could  not  divest  himself  of  it ; 
at  least,  it  must  be  by  express  words  ;  here 
there  is  only  the  forced  implication  from 
the  Approbation  des  Lois. 

Dr.  LusHiNGTOM  :  Your  proposition  is 
that  the  moment  we  become  possessed  of 
an  island  after  a  peace,  the  general  prero> 
gatives  of  the  Grown  instantly  attach  upon 
it  under  all  circumstances  whatever,  and 
a  veiT  extensive  one  it  is. 

[  Waddingion  followed.]  The  same  claim 
I  to  register  Acts  of  Parliament  and  sus- 

Cend  their  registration  has  been  forwarded 
y  the  Boyal  Court  on  exactly  the  same 
grounds  as  this  and  disallowed. 
Lord  Lyndhubsi,  L.C.  :  In  whoHO  cus- 
I  tody  is  the  prisoner  ? 
;      Pabke,  B.  :  That  is  a  point  to  be  settled. 
Is  he  in  the  custody  of  the  Governor  by 
his  deputy  or  oflicer  the  Portier,  or  is  he 
in  the  custody  of  the  Prev6t  P 

Waddington :  He  is  in   the  custody  of 

the  Gt)vernor ;  but,  in  any  case,  he  is  in  the 

'  custody  of  an  officer  of  the  Crown,  who  is 

,  bound  to  obey  the  royal  warrant.    The 

Order  in  Council  of  1803  anthorisine  the 

j  new  prison,  says :  The  whole  as  has  been 

\  from  ancient  times  done  and  practised  for 

the  prisons  at  Castle  Cornet. 

Lord  Lyndhubst,  L.C. :  If  the  gariler  is 
an  independent  officer,  though  appointed 
by  the  Governor,  the  pardon  ought  to  be 
sent  to  him,  and  if  he  refuse  to  obey,  he 
ought  to  be  prosecuted ;  but  if  ho  is  the 
servant  of  the  Governor,  he  ought  to  obey 

(a)  13  Bep.  18. 


to  the  Bailiff.    None  of  them  support  the  I 
li^t  claimed  by  the  Boval  Court.  1 

The  Portier  beinff  the  servant  of  the  | 
Governor,  and  bound  to  obey  his  orders,  , 
the  latter  was  justified  in  tfaireatening  to 
oompel  his  obeaience  by  military  force.       | 

The    Portier    of   the    Chiteau   is    the 

Su>ler.  He  is  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
e  is  the  officer  of  the  Governor.  The 
Portier  gives  security  to  the  Boyal  Court 
for  the  due  maintenance  of  the  prisoners 
under  the  custody  of  the  Boyal  Court, 
namely,  prisoners  before  trial  and  for  debt. 
He  undertakes  for  their  delivery  to  ius- 
Uce.  The  fixtent  of  the  5th  Edw,  III. 
says: — 

**  Plnideiirs  autres  choses  appartiennent  k  la 
charge  dn  portier  comma  die  faire  cloire  et 
onvner  lee  portet  da  chAteaa  et  delivrer  les  clefs 
ta  Goavemenr  on  k  son  lieutenant,  asseoir  la 
gside  et  le  gaet  et  ieelni  voir  que  chascon 
soMat  fasse  sa  charge  an  chascun  k  son  tour. 
Et  s'il  y  a  defante  en  lai  en  aucane  des  choses 
sosdites  il  est  Sk  6tre  lefdins  k  la  discretion  du 
Gouvemeur  on  de  son  lieutenant." 

The  Approbation  says : 

"  Les  priaonoiers  en  cette  isle  sout  commis  en 
la  gude  du  Portier  du  Chiteau,  lequel  en  doit  6tre 
responsable,  et  delivrer  en  Justice  par  le  Prev6t 
lorsqaH  en  sera  reqnis  or  approbation." 

Warbwion,  in  his  work  on  the  History, 
Laws,  and  Customs  of  Guernsey,  says 
(p.  60): 

"  The  poitier  of  Castle  Comet  is  the  keeper 
of  all  prisoners  whatever,  whether  for  debt  or 
eriffiinals.  He  has  always  been  appointed  by 
the  Governor,  but  gives  security  to  the  Bailiff 
and  Jarats  for  the  safe  custody  of  such  prisoners 
as  are  by  them  committed  to  his  custody." 

Le  MarchatU,  vol.  2,  p.  167,  says : 

'*  Par  FApprubation  le  geolier  de  la  ditte  isle, 
ert  le  portier  da  Chiteau  Comet,  duquel  I'office 
est.  1  Degarderlesprisonniers  securement  et  en 
hzt  responsible  k  justice.  2  Les  delivrer  k  justice 
par  le  prevost  Iorsqn*il  en  est  requis." 

The  duties  of  the  Prev6t  are  explained 
at  p.  ^ : 

"  The  Kinff*s  Prev6t  is  elected  after  the  same 
manner  as  the  jurats  are.  This  officer  is,  by 
appointment  of  the  Court,  to  bring  all  criminals 
before  them  to  be  tried,  and  to  take  care  to  see 
the  sentence  of  the  Court  executed  upon  them. 
He  executes  all  arrestK  upon  persons  and  things, 
sod  gives  seisnre  and  possession  as  he  tihall  be 
ordered  by  the  Court." 

The  Prevot  haH  no  power  over  the  gaol 
whatever. 

The  chartera  to  Jersey  and  Guernsey 
were  just  like  charters  to  the  Barons  of 
the  Cmque  Ports,  to  the  county  palatine 
of  Chester,  or  to  any  other  communities. 
Guernsey  and  Jersey  are  not  part  of  some 
other  sovereignty,  or  a  dominion  by  them- 
islves»  but  belong  to  Snglaad,  and  are 
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his  orders.  When  Castle  Comet  was  the 
gaol,  the  prisoner  was  clearly  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Governor. 

Waddington :  The  right  to  register  par-  • 
dons  is  meaningless  without  the  right  of  j 
snspension,  hut  no  snch  right  is  claimed.  In  i 
many  of  the  pardons  put  forward  hy  the  o  ther  ! 
side,  it  is  clear  that  they  have  been  execated 
before  registration.  As  to  the  neighbour- 
ing island  of  Jersey,  the  Code  confirmed 
by  Order  in  Council  of  March  28,  1771, 
embodies  an  Order  of  May  1679,  pro- 
Tiding  that  no  orders,  warrnnts,  or  letters 
missive  of  any  sort  shall  be  pat  into 
execution  within  the  Island  till  after  hav- 
ing been  presented  to  the  Boyal  Court, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  registered  and 
made  public ;  and  in  case  any  such  orders, 
warrants,  or  letters  missive  shall  be  found 
cuntrary  to  the  charters  and  privileges, 
as  bnrtnensome  to  the  said  Islands,  the 
registration,  publication,  and  execution 
thereof  may  be  suspended  by  the  Boyal 
Court  until  the  case  has  been  represented 
to  His  Majesty  and  his  good  pleasure 
signified  thereon. 

That  Order  does  not  apply  to  Guernsey, 
nor  does  it  refer  to  pardons. (a) 

Burge  in  reply :  The  Channel  Islands 
belong  to  the  Crown  but  not  to  the  realm  of 
England.  Though  occupied  by  the  French 
for  three  years  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
they  were  not  conquered  by  the  French  and 
then  reconquered  by  the  English.  They  are 
not  in  the  position  of  conquered  colonies, 
there  having  been  no  treaty  of  peace,  and 
the  French  occupation  never  having  been 
assented  to  by  England,  1  Ch^mers' 
Opinions  108.  Even  if  they  were  a  con- 
quered colony,  they  would  retain  their  pre- 
vious laws  until  altered.  Blankard  v. 
Oaldy,{h)  2  P.  Wms.  74;  Campbell Y.HaU{c)i 
Mayor  of  Lyons  v.  Ea^t  hid\a  Company. (d) 
Therefore  the  laws,  usages  and  cuKtoms  of 
Normandy  are  retained  by  Guernsey,  ex- 
cent  as  altered  by  the  constitutions  of  King 
John,  by  the  Precept  d'Assize,  5  Edio.  III. 
or  by  any  Act,  or  Order  in  Council,  or 
Act  of  Parliament.  The  fact  that  the  Is- 
land was  granted  by  Hen.  V.  to  his  brother, 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  does  not  affect  the 
question.  Barbados  was  granted  in  fee 
to  Lord  Carlisle  In  the  reign  of  Geo.  II. 
Georgia   was   granted  to   individuals   to 

(a)  In  re  Daniel,  1891,  the  Committee 
decided  that  "a  warrant  of  pardon  was  not, 
according  to  the  true  construction  of  the  Order 
of  1679,  an  order,  warrant,  or  letter,  within  the 
intent  and  meaning  of  that  Order,  which  before 
being  put  in  execution  required  to  be  presented 
.for  registration." 

(6)  S  Balk.  41J  ;    4  Mod.  222;    Holt,  341  ; 
Comb.  228. 
~4c>^St,Tr.294. 

id)  8  St  Tr.  NS.  647.  i 


be  held  of  ^e  Grown  as  part  of  the  niHior 
of  Hampton  Court.  Some  colonies  were 
held  as  of  the  manor  of  East  Greenwich, 
and  othOTB  as  of  Windsor  Castle.  Most  of 
the  States  of  America  were  granted  as 
part  of  the  Crown  of  England  to  indivi- 
aoals  for  greater  or  less  estates,  sometimes 
for  years,  sometimes  in  fee,  but  the  settlers 
carried  with  them  the  laws  and  customs  of 
Ehigland,  and  were  not  prejudiced  by  this 
grant.  The  illegality  of  the  few  early 
writs  issuing  from  the  Bnglish  Ghanoexy 
to  these  islands  is  admitted.  2  Hale, 
Historr  of  the  Common  Law,  p.  41.  They 
were  declared  illegal  by  the  Precept  of 
Assize  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  Berry, 
p.  82. 

The  Boyal  Court  is  not  only  a  judicial 
but  a  legislative  and  advising  body,  with 
IK>wer  to  make  ordinanoes  concerning  the 
public  tranquillity,  surety,  and  good  go- 
vernment of  the  Island.  Tupper  v.  The 
Treasurer  of  the  Hospital  of  St  Fetet'e 
Pori.{a) 

They  have  the  right  to  advise  the  Gk)  per- 
nor. The  Lientenant-Gk>vernor*s  oommis- 
sion  only  gives  him  all  powers  and  autho- 
rities appertaining  to  the  said  offioe.  A 
lieutenant-governor  only  possesses  such 
powers  as  are  expressly  delegated.  Com. 
Dig.  Grant,  tit.  D.  Eere  none  have  been 
delegated  to  him.  Bwrge  proceeded  to 
argue  this  point  at  great  length,  but  Lord 
Lyndhubst,  L.C,  observed  t^t  no  prac- 
tical effect  could  result  from  this,  because, 
if  necessary,  the  commission  could  be 
altered. 

As  to  the  registration  of  pardons, — 

The  passage  in  Terrien,  bk.  12,  c.  7, 
does  apply  to  the  Boyal  Court,  because 
they  have  jurisdiction  over  treason,  coin- 
ing offences,  and  assaults  on  the  Bailifl' 
and  Jurats,  so  far  as  to  take  evidence  in 
such  cases ;  and  secondly,  the  Eloyal  Court 
has  undoubted  jurisdiction  in  many 
matters  which  are  mentioned  in  the  chap- 
ter in  Terrien.  Consequently  the  chapter 
and  the  gloss  upon  it  apply  to  Guernsey. 

The  right  of  registerms  pardons  is  not 
claimed  for  purposes  of  obstruction. 

Sir  James  Grauah  :  The  Is^t  time  t^is 
claim  was  raised  respecting  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, it  was  avoweoly  for  the  purpose  of 
obstructing  the  Smug^gling  Act,  in  1806.(&) 

Bwrge ;  The  opposition  was  not  to  the 
Crown  legislating,  but  to  Parliament. 
Thev  thought  that  the  Act  did  not  obtain 
its  force  and  effect  until  it  had  becomo 
legislation  for  the  Island  by  means  of  the 


(a)  8  Knapp,  406. 

(6)  The  Hoyal  Court  having  suspended  the 
registration  of  the  Act  (46  Geo.  8  c.  121.)  were 
peremptorily  required  to  register  it  by  Order  of 
7th  May  1806.  See  on  this  point  Aitemey 
General  v.  Ls  Marchant,  8  TJ£.  201. 
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Order  in  Ooimoil  which  directed  its  regis- 
feradon,  and  that  nntil  registered  it  was 
not  a  binding  law  npoa  the  IsUnd,  becanse 
they^  considered  themselves  only  subject 
to  legislation  bj  the  King  in  Council. 

I>r.  LusHiVGTON :  That  misunderstanding 
was  not  nnnataral,  because  a  declaration 
of  war  by  Great  Britain  did  not  necessarily 
operate  in  relation  to  Guernsey.  But 
there  was  an  express  Order  in  Council  uf 
July  1 ,  1731 ,  that  Acts  of  Pari  lament  shonl  d 
be  transmitted  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Council , 
and  in  pursuance  of  that  order  registered. 
The  question  first  arose,  as  appears  by 
Chalmers'  Collection,  in  1698,  when  the 
AUorney-Oeneral,  Sir  John  Trevor,  gave  an 
opinion  that  registration  was  not  ueces- 
saiT.  Subsequently,  in  1731,  there  was  an 
Order  in  Council  ordering  registration. 

Bwge :  As  to  the  fourth  point,  the  Prison 


That  under  the  term  Captain,  their  Lord- 
ships consider  that  the  Governor,  and  in 
his  absence,  or  in  case  there  should  be  no 
Governor,  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  or 
the  person  exercising  the  powers  of  Gover- 
nor or  Lieutenant-Governor  for  the  time 
being,  are  incladed.  In  respect  of  the 
second  question — '  that  the  Bailiff  and 
Jurats  of  the  Boyal  Court  are  individually 
entitled  to  take  part  and  speak  in  all  con- 
ferences with  His  Excellency  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor,'— their  Lordships  are  of 
opinion  that  the  Lieutenant-Governor  has 
the  sole  authority  of  appointing  the  time 
and  place  for  such  conference,  and  that 
the  Bailiff  and  Jurats  of  the  Royal  Court 
are  individually  entitled  to  take  part  and 
speak  in  all  conferences  with  his  Excel- 
lency the  Lieutenant  Governor.  In  re- 
spect of  the  third  question — '  That  the 


Be^lations  of  1818  require  the  Prev6t  to  j  aforesaid  writ  of  pardon  ought  to  have 
visit  the  gaol  and  report  to  the  Boyal  j  been  verified  and  registered  by  the  Boyal 
Ooorfe.  The  prison  is  subject  to  the  visitation  I  Court    before     it    was    executed,' — their 


of  the  Boyal  Court,  as  Castle  Cornet  was 
under  the  Order  in  Council  of  1561.  The 
authority  possessed  by  the  Boyal  Court 
over  the  prison,  and  by  the  Prev6t,  make 
it  impossible  to  regard  the  Portier  as  so 
completely  the  servant  of  the  Governor  as 
to  warrant  the  latter  in  threatening  to 
resort  to  military  force.  The  Prev6t  can- 
not perform  his  duty,  for  which  he  is  re- 
sponsible to  the  Court,  if  the  Portier  may 
£schai^  a  prisoner  without  communicat- 
inff  witn  him  or  with  the  Court. 
^Ko  judgment  was  delivered  in  the  case, 
bat  the  report  of  their  Lordships,  bearing 
date  the  20th  of  December  1844,  which 
was  confirmed  by  Her  Migesty,  was  as 
follows : — 

"  The  Lords  of  the  Committee,  in  obedi- 
ence to  your  Majesty's  said  orders  of 
reference,  did  on  the  10th,  11th,  16th, 
18th,  and  this  day,  take  the  said  petitions 
into  consideration,  and  heard  Counsel  as 
well  in  support  thereof  as  in  objection 
thereto ;  ana  understanding  that  it  u  your 
Majesty's  pleasure  that  their  Lordships 
should  merely  advise  ^our  Majeslnr  upon 
certain  questions  arising  out  of  the  said 
petitions,  as  reg^ds  the  law  and  usages 
of  Guernsey,  their  Lordships  agree  humbly 
to  report  their  opinion  to  your  Majesty 
upon  the  following  questionsi  submitted 
in  the  cases  of  the  petitioners  in  this 
matter.  In  respect  of  the  first  quesition — 
*  Besidents  having  accjuired  such  domicile 
in  Ghiemsey  as  hereinbefore  stated,  are 
not  subject  to  be  deported,  but  in  such 
manner  as  the  Captain,  with  the  advice 
of  the  Bailiff  and  Jurats,  shall  order  end 
appoint  in  this  respect,' — ^their  Lordships 
are  of  opinion  that  the  advice  of  the  Bailiff 
«id  JnnlB  is  not  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  authorising  the  Captoin  to  exercise 
the  power   mentioned  in  said  question. 


Lordships  are  of  opinion  that  the  writ  of 
pardon  m  the  petitions  mentioned  did  not 
require  to  have  been  verified  and  regis- 
tered by  the  Boyal  Court  before  it  was 
executed.  In  respect  of  the  fourth  ques- 
tion— '  That  the  Lieutenant-Governor  was 
not  warranted  in  enforcing  obedience  to 
the  said  pardon  bv  a  threat  of  military 
force,' — their  Lordships  are  of  opinion 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Porcier  imme- 
diately to  have  discharged  the  prisoner, 
on  the  production  to  him  of  the  pardon 
under  tne  sign  manual ;  but  the  Portier, 
not  being  the  servant  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  for  the  purpose  of  the  custody 
of  the  prisoner,  their  Lordships  are  of 
opinion  that  the  Lieutenant-Governor  was 
not  warranted  in  enforcing  obedience  to 
the  writ  of  pardon,  by  the  threat  of  mili- 
tary or  other  force." 

This  report  was  approved  by  Order  in 
Council  of  13th  January,  1845,  which 
after  reciting  the  petitions  and  the  report 
of  the  Committee  thereon,  proceeded  : 

"  Her  Majebty  having  taken  the  satd  report 
into  considerBtion,  was  pleased,  by  and  with  the 
advice  of  the  Privy  Council,  to  approve  the 
same,  wherefore  the  Lieutenant-Governor  or 
Commander-iu-Chief  for  the  time  being,  the 
Bailiff  and  Jurats  of  the  Koyal  Court,  and  all 
other  Her  Majesty's  officers  and  persons  con- 
cerned within  the  said  island,  are  to  pay  due 
obedience  and  govern  themselves  accordingly. 
"C.  C.  Gbkviixb." 

Materials  made  use  of. — The  petitions 
and  printed  case  and  appendix  prepared 
on  behalf  of  the  Petitioners,  the  statement 
in  reply,  with  its  appendix  and  supple- 
mental appendix,  Mr.  Qv/mefifs  shorthand 
notes  of  the  argument  before  the  Privy 
Council  preserved  at  the  Treasory,  and 
the  report  in  5  Moo.  P.C^  49. 
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In   re   CARUS   WILSON. 


Proceedings  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  at  Westminster,  before  Lord  Denman,  L.C.J.,  Patteson, 
Coleridge,  Williams,  and  Wightman,  JJ.,  January  30,  31,  1845, 
(Reported  in  7  Q.B.  984,  14  L.J.,  Q.B.  106,  201,  and  9  Jur.  396.) 

A  writ  of  hahtca  corpus  having  been  ordered  to  issue  directed  to  the  gaoler  of  Jersey  to  bring 
up  the  body  of  Carus  Wilson,  who  had  bren  committed  by  the  Royal  Court  of  Jersey  for 
contempt, 

Held  by  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  on  motion  to  qiuish  the  writ  — 

1.  Writ  qf  Habeas  Carpus — Motion  to  quash — Fraud — Channel  Islands. 

1.  The  writ  of  habeas  corpus  ad  subjiciendum  runs  to  JerBey.(a) 

2.  Where  fraud  is  not  shown  to  have  been  used  in  obtaining  the  writ,  the  Court  will  not 

quash  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  for  matter  which  may  properly  be  returned  to  it. 
Held  by  the  same  Court  on  the  return  to  the  writ — 

2.  Affidavits  controverting  return — Commitment  for  contempt. 

1.  Where  it  appears  from  the  return  that  tiie  prisoner  is  undergoing  the  sentence  of  a 

competent  court,  the  Court  will  not  receive  affidavits  impeaching  the  validity  of  the 
sentence. 

2.  Where  a  return  showed  that  the  prisoner  had  been  sentenced  for  contempt  of  the 

Royal  Court  of  Jersey  for  protesting  **  in  the  most  unbecoming  tone,**  and  after 
repeated  warnings,  against  the  proceedings  of  the  Royal  Court,  the  return  was  not  bad 
on  the  face  of  it,  because  contempt  may  lie  shown  by  manner  as  well  as  by  words. (6) 


(a)  See  In  re  BeUon,  1  Moo.  P.C.  114  ;  25  &  26  Vict.  c.  20. 

(6)  "  The  Court  may  be  insulted  by  the  most  innocent  words  uttered  in  a  peculiar  manner  and 
tone,**  Cockbum,  L.C.J  ,  in  re  Pater,  33  L.J.,  M.C,  at  p.  148. 


Ou  December  23,  1844,  Eolfe,  B.,(a) 
ordered  a  writ  of  habeas  corvue  ad  sub' 
jiciendum  to  issue,  directed  tne  gaoler  of 
Her  Majesty's  caol  of  Jersey  to  bring  up 
to  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  the  body  of 
Carus  WiUoHy  returnable  on  January  18, 
1845. 

In  pursuance  of  this  order  a  writ  issued 
under  the  seal  of  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench. 

In  Hilary  term  the  Solieitor-Oeneral 
(Sir  F.  The8iger(b) )  obtained  a  rule,  call- 
ing on  Wilson  to  show  cause  why  the 
writ  should  not  be  quashed  on  the 
grounds :  1*,  that  a  Baron  of  the  Exche- 
quer could  not  issue  in  vacation  a  writ 
under  the  seal  of,  and  returnable  in,  the 
Court  of  Queen*s  Bench ;  2",  that  if  he  had 
such  power,  the  writ  would  not  run  into 
Jersey  ;  3%  that  the  writ,  if  issued,  could 
only  issue  under  31  Oha,  2.  c.  2.,  and  was 
not  in  conformity  with  that  statute,  not 
being  marked  per  etoMUum ;  and  4*,  that 
material  facts  were  kept  back  on  the  ap- 
plication for  the  writ. 

January  30. 

Present:  Lord  Dbnkan,  L.C.J.,  Patte- 
son and  CoLEBinoR,  JJ. 

KeUy(c)  and  Feacock{d)  showed  cause  and 
referred  to  11  Geo.  4.;  and  1  Will.  4.  c.  70. 

(a)  Afterwards  Lord  Cranworth,  L.C. 
(6)  Afterwards  Lord  Chelmsford,  L.C. 
(c)  Afterwards  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer. 
(jd)  Afterwards  C.  J.  of  Bengal  and  member 
of  the  Judicial  Committee. 


s.  4.,  1  &  2  Viet.  c.  4i5.,  giving  jurisdiction 
to  a  judge  of  any  of  the  throe  courts  to  act 
at  chambers  as  a  judge  of  either  of  the 
other  courts.  The  writ  need  not  be  marked 
per  etatutumf  not  being  issued  under  31 
Oha,  2.  c.  2.,  which  only  applies  to  persons 
detained  for  any  crime  not  being  treason 
or  felony.  It  may  issue  under  ^  Geo.  8. 
c.  100.,  the  commitment  not  being  "for 
some  criminal  or  supposed  criminal 
matter.**  In  Long  WelUsley's  case  (a)  an 
attachment  for  contempt  was  considered 
in  the  nature  of  a  criminal  proceeding, 
but  the  doctrine  has  never  been  applied 
to  haheae  corpus.  Besides,  the  writ  may 
be  supported  at  common  law,  Ez  parte 
Beeching.(b)  Blacketone  says  that  such  a 
writ  ran  at  common  law  in  term  or  in 
vacation,  (o) 

Patteson,  J. :  I  doubt  if  Blachstone  be 
right  in  stating  that  the  writ  may  by 
common  law  be  returnable  in  vacation. 

KeUy :  Leonard  Waiaon^s  ((2)  case  shows 
that  he  is. 

Lord  Denkan,  L.C.J. ,  referred  to  Bm^t. 
GJarke,{fi) 

KeUy :  It  cannot  be  said  that  such  an  Aot 
as  1  &  2  Vict.  c.  45.  s.  2.,  which  only  re^- 
lates  the  practice  of  this  Court,  does  not  bind 

(a)  2  St,  Tr.  N.S.  911. 

(6)  4  B.  &  C.  136. 

(c)  SBla.Com.  131. 

id)  3  St.  Tr.  N.S.  See  Lord  Denman*s  Judgw 
ment  at  p.  !i74,  where  all  the  authorities  are 
cited.    C.O.R.  1886,  S86,  246,  805. 

Cs)  2  Q.a  619. 
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Jersey  merely  beoaoBe  Jersey  is  not  named 
in  it.  If  there  was  any  misrepresenta- 
tion*  that  was  only  ground  for  setting 
aside  the  order  of  the  learned  Baron. 
Tt^mumd  ▼.  Hawtrey.ia) 

The  matter  alleged  on  the  affidavits 
should  be  shown  on  the  return  to  the  writ. 

Sir  F.  Tkenger  {Solicitor  -  Oemral) : 
Wartiey  (6)  and  /.  W.  Smith,  canird.  1  &  2 
Vici,  c.  45.,  under  which  alone  a  Baron 
of  the  Exchequer  could  issue  a  writ  re- 
turnable in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench, 
only  refers  to  matters  where  the  three 
courts  have  exclusive  jurisdiction,  and 
not  as  here  a  common  jurisdiction, 
l^rther,  it  does  not  apply  to  Jersey, 
I  Bla.  Com.  106,  4  Inst.  287.  Case  of  the 
Pfekrliament  of  Ireland.(«)  The  writ  was 
obtained  by  misrepresentation.  Though 
claimable  as  of  right,  it  does  not  issue  as 
of  course.  Wilmoi'a  **  Notes  of  Opiuions 
and  Judgments,"  p.  88.  Some  foundation 
must  be  shown.  The  learned  Baron,  if  pro- 
perly informed  of  the  facts,  would  have  re- 
fused the  order,  or  only  granted  a  rule  niei, 

CoLERiDOB,  J. :  Is  there  any  instance  of 
quashing  a  writ  of  habeas  corpvs  iti  the 
way  suggested  by  this  rule  P 

KeOy:  A  certiorari  may  be  quashed, 
and  in  Bex  y.  Cowle(d)  Lord  MansfiM 
treats  the  question  whether  a  certiorcuri 
would  go  to  Berwick  as  analogous  to  the 
question  whether  a  habecu  corpus  could  go. 

Lord  DsNMAN,  L.C.  J . :  The  affidavit  on 
which  the  writ  was  obtained  is  entitled  in 
the  Exchequer. 

Pecieoch :  It  does  not  appear  that  there 
was  no  affidavit  in  the  Queen*s  Bench,  and 
that  would  only  be  ground  for  quashing 
the  learned  Baron's  order.    Cur.  adv,  vult. 

Lord  Dbmman,  L.C.J.,  in  the  same  term 
(January  31st),  delivered  the  judgment  of 
the  Court. 

That  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  ad  sub- 
jidendum  has  legal  force  in  the  Island  of 
Jersey,  and  must  be  obeyed  there,  is  now 
admitted  on  all  handR.    Nor  can  we  be 

(a)  9  M.  &  W.  737. 

(6)  Afterwards  Recorder  of  London  and 
Soticitor-Oeneral. 

(e)  12  Bep.  109. 

Id)  2  Burr.  834,  835.  Lord  Mansfield  said  : 
"  To  foreign  dominions  which  belong  to  a  prince 
who  Bocceeds  to  the  throne  of  England,  this 
Goort  has  no  power  to  send  any  writ  of  any 
kind.  We  cannot  send  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
to  Sootlasd  or  to  the  Electorate ;  but  to  Ireland, 
the  lale  of  Man,  the  plantations,  and  (as  since 
the  loaii  of  the  Duchy  of  Normandy  they  haye 
been  considered  as  annexed  to  the  Crown,  in 
some  respects)  to  Oaemsey  and  Jersey  we  may ; 
and  formerly  it  lay  to  Calais,  which  was  a  con- 
quest and  yielded  by  the  treaty  of  Bretigny." 
See  Crawford's  case  (Isle  of  Man),  18Q.B.  613 ; 
and  35  &  26  Vict,  c  20 ;  Hale,  Hist.  C.L.  268 ; 
JUx  T.  OvsrUm,  Sid.  886. 


parties  to  the  encouragement  of  any  doubt, 
whether  the  inconToniences  that  ma^  pos- 
sibly arise  in  giving  eflect  to  the  writ  will 
justify  us,  or  any  Judge  who  may  possess 
the  power,  in  declining  the  exercise  of  it 
in  behalf  of  any  person  who  lawfully  re- 
quires it. 

l^he  present  question,  therefore,  on  the 
rule  for  quashing  the  writ  issued  by  my 
brother  Bolfe,  depends  on  the  peculiar 
circumstances  belonging  to  that  writ. 
Had  the  learned  Baron  power  to  issue  the 
JubbecLS  corpus  f  We  are  convinced  by  the 
discussion  that  he  possesses  that  power. 
The  statute  1  &  2  Vtot.  c.  45.  s.  1.  uses  the 
words  habeas  corpus  in  the  most  general 
and  unrestricted  manner.  In  any  case  we 
shall  be  slow  to  control  the  operation  of 
unambiguous  words  f^om  any  supposed 
intention  of  the  legislature ;  and  we  snould 
least  of  all  think  ourselves  at  liberty  to 
pursue  that  course  so  as  to  restrain  the 
power  to  issue  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

We  do  not  think  it  needful  to  dwell 
more  particularly  on  the  arguments  urged 
at  the  bar  in  support  of  that  proposition. 
But,  secondly,  these  affidavits  are  entitled 
**In  the  Exchequer:"  and  a  serious 
doubt  was  felt  whether,  so  entitled,  they 
can  authorise  a  Baron  of  that  Court  to  act 
as  a  Judge  of  this,  under  the  statute  so  often 
alluded  to.  No  reference  was  made  yes- 
terday to  the  rule  promnlged  by  all  the 
Courts  in  Hil  T.  2  IT.  4. :  I.  4.(a)  "An 
affidavit  sworn  before  a  Judge  of  any  of 
the  Courts/'  &o.,  "  shaXl  be  received  in  the 
Court  to  which  such  Judge  belongs, 
though  not  entitled  of  that  Court ;  but 
not  in  any  other  Court,  unless  entitled  of 
the  Court  in  which  it  is  to  be  used." 
This  rule  is  not  applicable  to  the  present 
case ;  but  its  language  points  out  a  dis- 
tinction which  wo  thmk  is  so  applicable. 
These  affidavits  are  not  pressea  upon  as 
to  be  received  here :  they  have  been  re- 
ceived, and  have  performed  their  office, 
before  the  learned  Baron.  Were  they 
properly  received  by  him  P  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  they  may  have  been;  for, 
when  they  were  laid  before  him,  he  may 
have  acted  as  a  Judge  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  had  power  to  make  his  writ  return- 
able there.  It  is  stated  that  he  was  re- 
quested to  do  so  ;  but  that  he  himself  saw 
reason  to  suggest  that  it  should  be  made 
returnable  before  us.  Then,  he  would 
have  received  them  properly  in  the  first 
instance;  and  he  had  a  discretion  as  to 
the  Court  where  the  writ  should  be  made 
returnable,  and  might  lawfully,  on  these 
affidavits,  send  the  matter  before  the 
Queen's  Bench. 

But,  thirdly,  a  deception  is  said  to  have 
been  practised  by  the  applicant,  inasmuch 


(a)  8  B.  8c  Ad.  375. 
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as  he  knew  that  he  was  impnBoned  under  ' 
a  sentence  of  contempt  prononnced  bj  the 
Boyal  Court  of  Jersey,  and  frandnlentlj 
suppressed  that  fact.  If  the  Baron  had 
been  properly  informed  of  it,  he  would 
not  (it  iK  said)  hare  issued  the  writ  at 
once,  but  would  either  have  required  full 
information  of  such  fact  from  the  appli- 
cant, as  was  done  in  Hobhouse's  case, (a) 
or  would  have  granted  only  a  rule  nisi. 
In  either  case  there  may  possibly  be  good 
reason  for  believing,  as  was  contended, 
that  the  writ  would  not  have  issued. 

It  may  be  that,  if  it  appeared  beyond  a 
doubt  that  a  fraud  had  been  practised, 
the  writ  ought  to  be  quashed.  But  of  the 
fact  we  are  not  satisfied.  It  rather  seems 
that  Mr.  WiUon,  an  English  lawyer,  (&) 
may  have  bond  fide  believed  that  a  warrant 
for  his  commitment  was  necessary,  and 
that  either  the  absence  of  any  warrant,  or 
the  refusal  to  show  him  the  warrant, 
would  entitle  him  to  his  liberation.  He 
may  very  probably  have  been  ignorant 
that  by  the  law  of  Jersey  the  sentence  of 
the  Court  was  in  itself  a  sufficient  warrant. 

If  fraud  is  not  made  out,  we  must  con- 
sider, fourthly,  whether  t^e  writ  is  to  be 
set  aside  because  the  learned  Baron  did 
not  require  the  information  which  might 
have  been  given,  i.e.  whether  he  has  ab- 
stained from  exercising  a  discretion  so 
obviously  demanded  by  the  occasion  that 
we  ought  to  condemn  and  annul  what  he 
has  done.  The  strong  cases  supposed,  of 
an  application  for  producing  a  sick  man 
labouring  under  an  infectious  distemper, 
or  a  raving  and  dangerous  maniac,  brought 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Court,  would  show 
an  overruling  necessity  to  which  all  other 
considerations  must  give  way.  But  there 
is  a  wide  difference  between  such  a  state 
of  things  and  the  inconvenient  general 
consequences  that  may  possibly  attend 
the  liberation  of  a  sane  man,  by  whatever 
authority  imprisoned.  We  do  not  inti- 
mate that  a  previous  inquiry  would  be 
wrong  where  there  is  reason  for  supposing 
the  prisoner  to  be  under  sentence  of  a 
Court.  On  the  contrary,  we  think  such  a 
courae  the  most  desirable^  and  may  con- 
jecture that  the  learned  Judge  would  pro- 
bably, on  more  reflection.,  have  granted  a 
rule  nisi  for  that  purpose.  But  this  is  an 
application  to  quash  a  writ  actually  gone 
forth.  We  find  from  the  Master  of  the 
Crown  Office  that  the  Court  held  more 
than  once,  in  26  Oeo.  3.,  that  no  writ  of 
hcbbeae  corpvs  should  be  quashed  for  matter 
that  can  be  properly  returned  to  it.  ^s  a 
general  rule,  tnat  is  certainly  the  most 
convenient  course,  most  just  to  the  party 

(a)  8  B.  &  Aid.  420 ;  S  Chit.  Bep.  807. 
{b)  It  was  understood  that  Mr.  Wilson  was 
an  English  attorney. 


applying  for  the  writ,  and  most  in  fort]i«r- 
anoe  of  the  great  object  for  which  ovr 
constitution  has  appointed  it.  But,  as  the 
learned  Baron,  with  full  authority,  bfts 
formed  his  own  opinion  on  these  oiroom- 
stances,  and  has  so  far  helped  the  appli- 
cant on  his  way  to  obtain  his  freedom,  wc 
do  not  feel  ourselves  justified  in  interfering 
with  his  progreas  in  the  manner  prayed. 
Rule  discharged. 

The  following  return  was  made : 

"  We,  the  said  John  le  Contenr,  Viseoant  of 
the  Island  of  Jersey,  in  the  writ  heronnto 
annexed  named,  and  John  Kaadidi,  keeper  of 
Her  Majesty's  gaol  in  the  said  Island,  m  iSbt 
tisid  writ  also  named,  do  hereby  certify  and  re- 
turn, in  obedience  to  the  said  writ,  that,  befove 
the  coming  of  the  said  writ  to  iu,  to  wit  on  the 
23rd  day  of  September  a.d.  1844,  we  did  rake 
into  our  custody,  and  the  said  John  Kandieh 
still  does  detain  in  custody,  the  said  Charles 
Cams  Wilson,  in  the  said  writ  named,  under 
and  by  virtue  of  a  certain  sentence  of  the  Boyal 
Court  of  the  said  Island  of  Jersey,  which  said 
sentence  is  in  the  French  Uwgaage,  and  is  as 
follows:" 

[The  sentence  was  then  set  out  in 
Prench.l 

"And  which   said  sentence,  being   translated 
into  the  Engliith  langoage,  is  as  follows: — 

<<<At  the  Royal  Court  of  the  Island  of 
Jersey,  in  the  year  1844,  the  23rd  day  of  Sep- 
tembers Whereas,  in  a  cause  depending  be- 
tween Mr.  John  Le  Gros  and  Mr.  Charies  Cams 
Wilson  on  the  one  part,  and  Peter  Le  Sueor, 
Esquire,  un  advocate  of  the  bar,  on  the  other 
part,  the  said  Mr.  Wilson,  when  the  Court  was 
on  the  point  of  delivering  an  interlocutory  Judg- 
ment in  the  said  cause,  took  upon  hinuelf  to 
interrupt  the  Court  by  uttering,  m  the  most  un- 
becoming tone,(a)  the  following  words, — / 
solemnly  protect  against  the  reading  ofthejtulg- 
tnent,  which  you^  an  incompetent  Court,  com- 
posed of  a  Bailiff t  and  two  tieulenant  Bailiffs, 
who  have  been  recused,  and  who  have  not  purged 
themselves  of  that  recusation  and  have  not  the 
power  to  do  so,  have  rendered  i  the  Court,  con- 
formably with  the  conclusions  of  the  Queen's 
Procurator  Geueral,  applying  the  article  of  the 
code  of  laws  which  orders  that  all  persons  who 
shall  have  been  wanting  in  respect  to  the  Bailiff, 
as  representing  the  person  of  Her  Majesty, 
shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  until  they 
shall  have  made  reparation  for  the  same  by  ask- 
ing psrdon,  and  shall  have  paid  €be  pecnnJar}' 
fine  imposed  upon  them,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  offence ;  and  considering  that  the 
Bailly  has  several  times,  but  in  vsin,  during  the 
smiing  of  the  said  came,  ordered  the  said  Mr. 
Wilson  to  be  more  cautious  in  his  expressions, 
and  more  respectful  in  his  conduct  towards  the 
Court ;  has  condemned  the  said  Mr.  Wilson  lo 
a  fine  of  10/.  sterling  to  Her  Majes^f,  and  to 
ask  pardon  of  the  Conrt.    And,  the  said  Mr« 


(«)  "  En  pronanfant,  du  ton  le  plus  tneofi- 
ven€Uit" 
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WikoD  haviiig  refuwd  to  comply  with  the  judg- 
ment of  the  (>>art,  he  is  sent  to  prison  until  he 
shall  hftTe  obeyed. 

"•Fra.  GodfrayGre^.' 

**  And  we  farther  certify  and  retnm  that  the 
said  aentenee  waa  duly  and  lawfolly  made  and 
proiMMUioed  by  the  said  Bo^al  Court  o^  Jersey, 
aeeordin^  and  in  conformity  to  the  law  then 
aad  atiil  in  force  in  the  said  Island.  And  that, 
aoeordin^  to  the  law  aforesaid,  the  said  sentence 
was  and  w  a  good,  valid  and  lawful  authority 
and  sentence,  whereby,  and  in  obedience  to 
which,  we  were  obliged  and  empowered  to  take 
into  oar  custody,  and  the  said  John  Kandich 
has  been  and  is  obliged  and  empowered  to  de- 
tain therein,  the  said  Charles  Carus  Wilson  as 
aforesaid,  and  that  we  had  and  have  not,  nor 
according  to  the  law  of  the  said  Island  could 
have  bad  or  eoald  have,  any  warrant  or  autho- 
ri^  for  so  taking  and  detaining  him,  other  than 
or  dzffcreDt  frcmi  the  sentence  aforesaid." 

The  retom  proceeded  to  state  at  great 
length  that  the  sentence  and  all  the  pro- 
ceedings nnder  it  were  conformable  to  the 
laws  of  Jersey. 

In  HiUvry  Vacation,  1845,  Mr.  WiUon 
wan  bronght  into  Court,  and  the  return 
read.  Bodmck,  for  Wihon^  asked  time  to 
examine  the  retnm.  The  Conrt  directed 
that  Mr.  WHson  should  enter  into  his  own 
reco^isance  to  appear  on  the  22nd  of 
April  in  the  term  following. 

April  22. 

Present:  Lord  Denmah,  L.C.J.,  Patte- 
SOK,  WiLUAVS,  and  Wightman,  JJ. 

£0%  and  Peacock,  for  Mr.  WiUm, 
elaimed  to  pat  in  affidavits  contra«licting 
the  statement  in  the  return  as  to  the  laws 
of  Jersey.  The  writ  is  within  56  Geo.  3., 
which  includes  all  cases  of  detention 
"  otherwise  than  for  some  criminal  or  supposed 
criounal  matter." 

A  commitment  for  contempt  is  not  such 
a  criminal  matter.  56  Oeo,  3.  c.  100.  ap- 
plies to  this  case,  and  the  matter  of  the 
retom  is  therefore  traversable  under  s.  3. 
Kor  is  it  imprisonment 
*'  for  any  crime,  unless  for  treason  or  felony," 
BO  as  to  be  within  31  C^a.  2.  c.  2.  s.  3. 

Patteson,  J. :  If  this  be  a  misde- 
meanor, it  is  clearly  not  within  statute 
56  Geo.  3.  c.  100.  That  is,  if  it  be  a  mis- 
demeanor according  to  the  English  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  so  as  to  be  within  statute 
31  Cha.  2.  c.  2.  8.  8. 

Peacock :  If  this  application  be  dis- 
allowed there  is  no  remedy :  for  an  action 
for  a  false  return  cannot  be  enforced 
against  parties  residing  in  Jersey. 

Solieiior-Oenerdl  (Sir  F.  Theetger),  eor^ 
tra.  This  is  certainly  not  a  writ  under 
"31  GIm.  2.  c.  2. :  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  it  is  under  56  Geo,  S.  c.  100.  It 
is  a  common  law  writ,  as  appears  by 
what  passed  at  the   former  stage  of  the. 


proceedings.  And,  further,  by  the  law 
of  Jersey  the  imprisonment  here  is  for  a 
definite  offence,  and  is  not  analogous  to 
an  attachment  for  contempt  in  an  English 
Court..  The  law  being  distinctly  averred 
in  the  return  and  a  leg^l  proceeding  set 
forth,  this  Court  will  not  allow  such 
matter  to  be  traversed  by  affidavits. 

Lord  Dbnmak.  L.C.J. :  The  return  states 
that  the  Viscount  and  the  Caoler  bring  up 
the  prisoner,  being  in  custody,  by  virtue  of 
the  sentence  of  the  Boyal  Court  at  Jersey, 
which  has  passed  upon  the  prisoner  for 
the  contempt,  in  conformity  with  the  law 
of  Jersey,  as  sot  out  in  the  return.  It  is 
proposed  to  show,  bv  affidavit,  that  the  law 
IS  untruly  set  forth.  Without  inquiring 
whether  any  affidavit  is  receivable  atiall 
in  the  case  of  any  prisoner  under  sentence, 
we  may  decide  the  question  before  us  by 
considering  the  principle  of  the  exception 
that  runs  through  the  whole  law  of  habeas 
eorpue,  whether  under  common  law  or 
statute,  namely,  that  our  form  of  writ  does 
not  apply  where  a  party  is  in  execution 
under  the  judgment  of  a  competent  Court. 
If,  indeed,  it  were  proposed  to  show  that 
the  prisoner  had  never  been  before  such 
Court  at  all,  or  that  no  such  sentence  had 
been  in  fact  ^ven,  there  might  be  a  diffi- 
culty in  saymg  that  a  traverse  to  that 
effect  could  not  be  allowed.  But,  when  it 
appears  that  the  part^  has  been  before  a 
Cfourt  of  competent  jurisdiction,  which 
Court  has  committed  him  for  a  contempt 
or  any  other  cause,  I  think  it  is  no  longer 
open  to  this  Court  to  enter  at  all  into  the 
subject  matter.  If  we  were  to  do  so,  we 
should  constitute  ourselves  a  court  of  error 
from  such  other  Court;  and  should  be 
constantly  examining  whether  the  circum- 
stances, the  existence  of  which  was  proved, 
warranted  the  opinion  which  such  Court 
had  formed.  Suppose  a  party  were  con- 
victed of  murder,  and  oraerea  to  be  exe- 
cuted in  three  weeks,  could  we,  while  he 
was  awaiting  the  execution  of  his  sentence, 
receive  a  statement  that  he  was  impro- 
perly convicted,  that  evidence  was  impro- 
perly admitted,  or  that  the  offence  was 
not    murder?    The    security  which    the 

Sublic  has  against  the  imounity  of  offen- 
ers  is,  that  the  Court  wnich  tries  must 
be  considered  competent  to  convict.  We 
could  not  interfere  in  this  waj  without  in- 
curring the  danger  of  setting  at  large 
persons  committed  for  the  worst  offences. 
Whether  the  proceeding  here  be  under 
statute  31  Gha,  2.  c.  2.,  or  56  Geo.  3.  c.  100., 
or  common  Jaw,  this  is  clearly  a  cose  in 
which  we  are  not  entitled  to  enter  into 
the  nroposed  enquiry.  A  Court  within 
the  Queen's  dominions,  exercising  public 
authority,  must  be  taken  to  be  competent 
to  judge  of  its  own  law.  Whether  the 
party  might  have  an  action  for  a  false 
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return,  fomishefl  no  test  for  us,  aince  we 
must  give  credit  to  all  countries  for  pro- 
viding a  remedy  where  there  is  a  wrong. 
At  nil  events,  our  judgment  is  not  to  be 
exercised  by  setting  aside  the  proceedings 
of  a  competent  Court.  A  question  was 
raised,  not  long  ago,  whether  a  committaJ 
by  the  Master  of  the  Bolls  was  valid  ;  and 
we  held  that  we  could  not  look  at  affidavits 
to  show  that  he  had  acted  improperly ;  in 
the  matter  of  Clarke,{a) 

Patteson,  J. :  I  am  entirely  of  the  same 
opinion.  There  b,  indeed,  a  difficulty  in 
saying  under  what  authority  this  writ 
issues.  I  have  not  much  doubt  in  say- 
ing that  it  does  not  issue  under  statute 
31  Cha.  2.  c.  2. :  we  do  not  And  the  words 
'*  per  statutum ; "  and  that  statute  applies, 
I  think,  only  where  the  ]iartv  has  been 
committed  for  trial,  or  has  been  tried. 
And  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  does 
not  issue  under  56  Geo.  3.  c.  100.:  that 
statute  excludes  criminal  matter  and  pro- 
cess in  civil  suits,  meaning,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  to  except  all  cases  of  proceedings 
at  law,  and  to  include  merely  cases  where 
parties  are  detained  without  any  autho- 
rity. It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  a  writ  at 
common  law.  Whether  any  statute  gives 
to  a  Baron  of  the   Exchequer,  as  such, 

?ower  to  issue  the  common  law  writ, 
do  not  know:  but,  under  1  &  2  Viet. 
c.  45.  B.  1.,  he  may  act  as  a  Judge  of  the 
Queen's  Bench,  and  make  it  a  proper  writ 
of  this  Court.  If  the  writ  be  at  common 
law,  I  do  not  say  that  we  cannot  receive 
affidavits:  I  know  of  no  principle  upon 
which  I  cau  say  that.  If  it  be  under 
56  Oeo.  3.  c.  100.,  power  is  expressly  given 
to  us  to  receive  affidavits.  If  it  be  under 
31  Gha.  2.  c.  2.,  we  clearly  cannot,  that 
statute  giving  us  no  such  power.  But,  as- 
Buming  it  be  under  56  Oeo.  3.  c.  100.,  or  (as 
I  think  it  is)  at  common  law,  and  that  we 
can  receive  affidavits,  then  what  are  the 
affidavits  which  we  can  receive  P  This  is  a 
return,  made  by  officers  (not  by  a  Court ; 
a  Court  never  makes  a  return),  that  the 
prisoner  is  in  custody  by  sentence  of  the 
Court,  which  has  directed  that  he  should 
be  sent  to  prison  until  he  shall  have 
obeyed  the  order  sentencing  him  to  pav  a 
fine  and  ask  pardon  of  tho  Court.  That 
is  the  essential  part;  the  rest  is  imma- 
terial, containing  a  statement  as  to  the 
law  of  Jersey,  wnich  we  are  not  to  take 
from  the  parties  making  the  return.  The 
officers  show  that  they  act  by  that  autho- 
rity. It  might  be  proper  to  receive 
affidavits  to  show  that  such  sentence  has 
not  been  passed:  but  we  cannot  receive 
affidavits  impeaching  the  validity  of  the 
sentence.     "No    warrant    was   necessary. 


(a)  2  Q.B.  619. 


Courts  in  auch  oases  seldom  act  by  war- 
rant :  we  never  do.  If  a  party  is  brought 
up,  we  sentence  him  in  open  Oonrt.  The 
same  course  is  pursued  at  the  assises,  and 
at  the  sessions.  When  a  man  is  sentenced 
to  be  hanged,  no  warrant  issues.  The 
confusion  has  arisen  merely  from  the  lan- 
guage of  statute  31  Oha.  2.  o.  2.  The 
only  question  is,  whether  we  are  to  receiTe 
affidavits  here  as  to  the  law  of  Jersey.  To 
do  so,  after  we  have  been  told  that  the 
sentence  has  been  pronounced  in  Jersey, 
would,  in  truth,  be  entertaining  an  appeal. 
Bat  we  cannot  review  the  proceedings  of 
the  Court  there. 

Williams,  J. :  I  am  entirely  of  the  same 
opinion.  I  agree  with  my  Iwd  that  it  is 
not  material  to  decide  whether  or  not  this 
writ  issued  under  the  oommon  law.  Bat 
the  supposition  moat  favourable  to  Mr. 
WiUon  IS  that  it  did  so.  For  what  pur- 
pose then  are  the  affidavits  tendered  P  To 
show  that  the  law  of  Jersey  is  contrary  to 
that  acted  on  by  the  Boyal  Court.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  say  that  affidavits  would 
be  receivable  on  any  ground  whatever: 
but,  at  all  events,  there  is  a  marked  dis- 
tinction between  affidavits  that  are  to 
show  that  the  party  was  never  before  the 
Court  at  all,  or  that  no  sentenoe  was  pro- 
nounced, ar.d  affidavits  to  show  that  there 
is  no  such  law  as  that  acted  upon  by  the 
Court.  By  oommon  courtesy,  creait  is 
given  to  Uourts  which  have  pronounoed 
the  law,  that  they  have  prooeeaed  locally. 
If,  indeed,  there  has  been  committed  any 
gross  and  flagrant  violation  of  natural 
justice,  that  may  be  inquired  into  by  a 
discussion  of  the  matter  on  the  face  of  the 
return.  But  we  cannot  see  that  an  at- 
tachment for  a  contempt  of  Court  is  con- 
trary to  natural  justice.  It  constantly 
issues  here;  and  why  are  we  to  assume 
that  it  may  not  in  another  country  P  The 
Question  is,  whether  we  are  to  receive  affi- 
davits to  show  that  the  law  is  not  so.  I 
think  we  cannot.  I  agree  that  our  de- 
cision does  not  involve  the  assumption 
that  the  party  will  have  a  remedy  in 
Jersey :  but  we  must  suppose  that  country 
to  be  regulated  by  laws  administering 
justice  for  every  wrong. 

WiOMTHAK,  J\  :  I  am  of  opinion  that 
the  affidavits  cannot  be  received^  whether 
this  writ  issued  at  common  law  or  under 
56  Geo.  3.  c.  100.  The  return  states 
the  sentence  of  a  Court  not  denied  to 
have  competent  jurisdiction.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  deny  upon  affidavit,  not  matter 
of  fact,  but  matter  of  law.  Bv  allowing 
this  we  should  in  truth  be  deciding,  upon 
appeal,  whether  the  law  has  been  rightly 

§  renounced  by  a  Court  of  competent  juris- 
iotion  to  which  we  are  bound  to  give 
credit.  Without  saying  that  the  affidavits 
would  be  receivable  under  any  circum* 
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Btences,  it  appears  to  me  that  they  are  not 
reeeirable  for  the  purpose  for  which  th9y 
are  now  tendered. 


KeiUf  and  Peacock  then  contended  that, 
on  the  statements  of  the  retnrn,  the  pn- 
floner  must  be  discharged.  The  return 
is  bad.  It  appears  that  there  was  no 
warrant :  the  imprisonment  was  therefore 
illeMl,  howerer  legal  the  retnrn ;  Furlong 
T.  Bray, (a)  Mayhiw  v.  Locke,  (h)  [Lord 
Dekxak,  L.G.J.,  referred  to  Van  Sandau 
T.  Turner. {e)'\  Next,  the  return  shows 
no  contempt  authorising  imprisonment. 
In  the  case  of  the  Sheriff  of  Middle- 
mx^(d)  this  Court,  if  the  contempt  had 
been  described  in  the  commitment,  would, 
as  mppears  by  the  judgments,  hare  been 
bonna  to  inquire  whether  there  really 
was  a  contempt.  The  language  of  Lord 
BUemborwtgh  in  Burdeti  Y.  Abbot  (e)  clearly 
leads  to  the  same  doctrine.  Here  the 
alleged  contempt  is  shown,  which  ap- 
pears to  haye  consisted  merely  in  Mr. 
WiUon'e  objecting  to  the  technical  com- 
petency of  some  of  the  Judges.  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  objection  was  not 
Talid»  nor  that  he  took  it  at  the  wrong 
time.  The  only  suggestion  of  any  thing 
like  a  contempt  is  the  allegation  that  he 
pronounced  tne  words  in  an  unbecoming 
tone.     That  is  much  too  vague. 

SolieUar -^  General  (Sir  F.  Theeiger), 
WorOey  and  /.  W,  Smith,  eonird^ :  It  was 
said  from  the  Bench  just  now  that  a  war- 
rant was  not  necessary. 

Fattisoii,  J. :  I  did  say  so ;  but  that 
was  not  necessary  for  the  point  then 
before  us.  I  am  ready  to  consider  the 
question  as  still  open. 

SoUcitor- General:  If  all  the  return  be 
read»  there  is  a  distinct  allegation  that  no 
warrant  is  necessary.  And  in  the  case  in 
the  matter  of  Olarke  (/)  this  Court  held 
that  an  order  was  enough  in  the  case  of 
commitment  for  contempt.  But,  if  so 
much  only  of  the  return  be  taken  as  con- 
tains the  sentence  of  fine  and  imprison- 
ment, the  question  as  to  the  warrant  can- 
not arise.  As  to  the  contempt,  the  retnrn 
shows  that  the  Court  had  entertained  the 
eaose ;  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  plea  to 
the  jurisdiction  could  then  be  properly 
urged.  The  objection  had  evidenthr  been 
made  before  and  overruled.  It  mrther 
^ypears  that  Mr.  WiUon  had  been  re- 
peatedly admonished. 

(a)  2  Sannd.  182. 
(6)  7  Taan.  68. 
(c)  6  Q.R  778. 
(^0  11  A.  &S.  278. 
(•)  14  Bast,  1,  150. 
(/)  2  Q3.  619. 

767SS. 


Lord  Devhan,  L.C.J. :  There  is  no  state- 
ment that  he  had  repeatedly  been  disre- 
spectful. 

Sir  F.  Thesiger :  But,  lastly  and  princi- 
pally, the  tone  is  said  to  have  been  un- 
becoming :  that  fact  must  be  taken  from 
the  sentence ;  this  Court  cannot  examine 
whether  the  sentence  is  in  that  report 
true. 

Lord  Deihcan,  L.C.J. :  For  what  was  he 
to  ask  pardon  P 

Sir  F  Theeiger:  For  the  insult  to  the 
Bench,  which  the  return  alleges.  The 
presumption  will  be  in  favour  of  the 
legality  of  what  the  Court  has  done ;  Bex 
V.  £fudatf.(a) 

Peacock  in  reply. 

Solicitor-Generai :  The  otiher  side  are 
not  entitled  to  the  reply.  They  have  in 
effect  shown  cause  against  the  motion  to 
remand. 

Lord  Dbnman,  L.C.  J. :  They  rather  were 
in  the  position  of  parties  raising  an  ob- 
jection to  the  return,  which  you  answer, 
and  they  reply  on  your  answer.  In  J^.  v. 
Bavnes(b)  a  similar  course  of  argument 
was  allowed. 

Peacock :  The  prisoner  is  committed  till 
he  asks  pardon.  It  should  have  been 
pointed  out  for  what  he  was  to  ask  pardon. 
And  he  should  not  have  been  imprisoned 
till  he  ask  pardon,  for  he  cannot  do  so 
when  he  is  in  prison. 

Fattesoh,  J. :  He  may  send  word  that 
he  is  ready  to  ask  pardon.  It  is  just  like 
the  case  of  a  bankrupt  committed  till  he 
make  answer. 

Lord  Dbmhan,  L.O.J. :  I  profess  to  de- 
cide this  upon  what  I  find  returned  as  to 
the  practice  of  the  Eoyal  Court.  We  give 
full  credit  to  that  Court  for  knowing 
and  administering  their  own  law.  We 
find  the  party  sent  to  prison  in  conse- 
quence of  a  supposed  contravention  of  the 
law  by  which  those  who  show  want  of 
respect  to  the  Bailiff  are  to  be  sent  to 
prison  till  they  hare  a^ked  pardon  and 
paid  the  fine  imposed.  Had  anything 
positively  absurd  and  unjust  appeared,  we 
might  have  acted  as  repeatedly  has  been 
done  in  cases  where  we  have  seen  that  the 
colonial  courts  have  pronounced  judgment 
against  a  party  who  had  no  oppoi-tanity  of 
making  his  defence.  But  here  it  appears 
that  a  contempt  was  supposed  to  have 
been  committed.  That  is  a  case  in  which 
it  becomes  the  unfortunate  duty  of  a  Court 
to  act  as  both  party  and  judge,  and  to  de- 
cide whether  it  has  been  treated  with  con- 
tempt. We  cannot  decide  upon  the  face 
of  this  return  that  they  have  come  to  a 
wrone  conclusion.  A  Court  may  be  in- 
sulted by  the  most  innocent  words,  uttered 

(a)  1  East,  806,  814. 

(6)  12  A.  &  B.  210,  218,  note  (a). 
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in  a  peonliar  manner  and  tone.  The 
words  here  might  or  might  not  he  con- 
temptaouB,  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  spoken :  and  that  is  what 
we  mast  look  to.  If  the  words  might  be 
contemptaon»ly  spoken,  that  was  an 
ample  occasion  for  the  decision  of  the 
Boyal  Court  with  which  no  other  ooart 
can  meddle.  Every  court  in  snch  a  case 
has  to  form  its  own  judgment.  We  must 
always  feel  most  unwilling  to  interfere  in 
this  way :  indeed  the  practice  has  almost 
been  discontinued  for  a  oentury;  and 
there  is  no  judge  who  would  not  be  ex- 
tremely giieved  at  finding  himself  com- 
pelled to  exert  the  power.  As  to  the 
S[uestion  whether  it  sufficiently  appears 
or  what  pardon  is  to  be  asked,  I  agree 
that  it  is  shown  to  be  for  want  of  respect. 
The  Court  had  adjudged  the  fact  of  want 
of  respect,  and  had  a  right  to  order  re- 
paration ;  having  called  for  it,  the  law  left 
xhem  no  choice  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
they  were  to  enforce  their  demand. 

Patieson,  J. :  As  to  the  first  question, 
it  did  not  occur  to  me,  at  the  time  when 
I  made  the  remarks  on  the  absence  of  a 
warrant,  that  that  was  to  be  made  a  sub- 
stantive objection,  or  I  would  not  have 
expressed  my  opinion  before  I  heard  the 
point  argued.  Still,  now  that  it  has  been 
argued,  I  do  not  see  the  slightest  doubt. 
Mayhew  v.  Locke  (a)  shows  only  that  a 
justice  of  the  peace  cannot  commit  for 
contempt  without  a  warrant.  This  does 
not  prove  that  Courts  of  competent  juris- 
diction cannot  do  so  by  oral  sentence. 
As  to  the  other  point,  I  agree  that  the 
contempt  was  a  matter  in  which  the  Boyal 
Court  had  to  decide  for  itself.  It  does 
not  depend  on  the  mere  words,  but  partly 
on  the  manner,  very  often  on  the  previous 
conduct,  as  appears  to  be  the  case  here, 
the  party  having  been  repeatedly  warned. 
Then  it  is  added  that  the  protest  was 
made  in  the  most  unbecoming  tone.  That 
brought  it  within  the  article  in  the  code 
which  the  return  sets  out.  Whether  the 
protest  was  a  contempt  in  itself,  I  do  not 
know.  Mr.  WUson  may  not  have  known 
the  facts  before  the  time  at  which  he  pro- 
tested. I  do  not  know  the  course  of  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Boyal  Court:  but  one 
would  rather  have  thought  that  the  objec- 
tion ought  to  have  been  taken  earlier.  I 
do  not,  however,  rest  my  judgment  on 
such  considerations,  but  on  the  fact  that 
the  manner  was  improper,  a  fact  of  which 
the  Boyal  Court  had  to  judge,  and  of 
which  we  cannot  judge.    I^or  do  I  think 


(a)  7  Taun.  68. 


it  of  any  importanoe  wheUur  there  be  any 
power  of  appeal.  I  do  not  know  what 
power  of  appeal  there  is  when  we  commit 
for  contempt.  It  cannot  be  made  error 
on  the  record :  nor  do  I  see  how  our  pro- 
ceeding could  be  reviewed.  Perhaps  the 
proceeding  of  the  Boyal  Court  cannot  be 
reviewed:  but  I  do  not  see  what  that 
signifies. 

Williams,  J. :  It  is  quite  obvious  that 
contempt  may  be  shown  either  by  language 
or  manner.  We  can  imagine  language 
which  might  be  pei*fectly  proper  if  uttered 
in  a  temperate  manner,  hue  might  be 
grossly  improper  if  uttered  in  a  dififerent 
manner,  ^o  one  not  present  can  be  a 
competent  judge  of  this.  The  argument 
that  has  been  addressed  to  us  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  Wilson  has  proceeded  on  the  assump* 
tion  that  the  manner  was  perfectly  re- 
speolftil.  In  such  a  case,  I  should  have 
been  slow  to  come  to  the  oonolusion  that 
there  was  a  contempt  in  putting  in  the 
recusation  at  the  wrong  time;  for  he 
might  have  believed  that,  if  he  had  not 
protested  at  the  paxlicular  time,  he  would 
nave  been  precluded.  But,  when  I  see 
that  a  tone  was  used  which  may  have 
amounted  to  a  contempt,  the  case  is 
changed,  and  the  argument  dees  not 
apply  to  the  only  assumption  on  which 
the  Boyal  Court  seems  to  nave  proceeded, 
which  certainly  was  not  that  of  a  Uoeutia 
sumpia  pudenter,  1  will  not  assign  the 
precise  meaning  of  the  word  wconvenant ; 
but  it  must  at  least  amount  to  something 
inconvenient;  and  it  may  well  have  been 
something  which  the  Court  found  inde* 
oorous. 

WiGHTMAN,  J. :  I  shall  address  myself 
to  only  two  questions.  First,  as  to  the 
absence  of  a  warrant.  It  seems  to  me 
that  tho  oral  sentence  was  sufficient.  At 
the  assizes  no  warrant  issues  for  the  de- 
tention of  a  party  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment. In  this  case  the  sentence  appears 
to  be  entered  in  a  book  which  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  record,  and  to  have  been  pro* 
perly  carried  into  effect  by  the  Yiscount, 
according  to  the  law  of  Jersey.  Secondly, 
as  to  the  contempt.  Unless  Mr.  Wilson's 
conduct,  as  described  in  the  return,  oould 
not  by  x>oBsibility  be  contemptuous,  we 
are  bound  to  respect  the  opinion  of  the 
Court,  who  are  the  best  judges.  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  might  be  contemptuous,  as 
being  highly  disrespectful,  although  the 
words  themselves  are  not  necessarily  so. 

The  prisoner  was  remanded. 

Matbbials  made  178B  ov. — This  report  is 
founded  on  the  report  in  7  Q.B.  984. 
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THE  QUEEN  against  SERVA  AND  OTHERS. 

The  Fdiddade. 
Case  reserved  for  the  opinion  of  the  Judges  as  to  Murder  on 
THE  High  Seas,  November  15,  December  3,  1845,  before  Lord 
Denman,  L.C.J.,  Tindal,  C.J.,  Pollock,  C.B.,  Parke,  B.,(a) 
Alderson,  B.,  Patteson,  J.,  Williams,  J.,  Coltman,  J.,  Maule,  J., 
Rolfe,  B.,(6)  Wightman,  J.,  Platt,  B.,  and  Erle,  J.  (Reported  in 
1  Den.  C.C.  104 ;  1  Cox  C.C.  292 ;  and  2  C.  &  K.  53.) 

In  Febmarj,  1845,  the  Felicidade,  a  Brasilian  schooner,  having  been  captared  bj  H.M.S.  Waap, 
on  a  ehai^e  of  tlaye-trading,  was  placed  in  charge  of  an  English  officer  and  crew,  and  sent  in  pur- 
foxt  of  the  Echo,  a  Brazilian  brigantine,  which  was  also  captared  on  a  similar  charge.  The  crew  of 
the  Echo  haying  been  transferred  as  prisoners  to  the  Felicidade,  six  of  them,  together  with  one 
of  the  erew  of  the  Felicidade,  rose  and  killed  the  English  officer  and  crew  in  charge  of  the 
Felieidade,  and  ran  away  with  the  yessel.  They  were  re-captured,  indicted  at  Exeter  for  murder 
on  the  high  seas,  and  found  guilty ;  but  a  case  was  reserved  for  the  opinion  of  the  judges. 

By  treaty  with  Brazil  it  was  provided  that  the  carrying  on  of  the  slave-trade  by  Brazilian  subjects 
should  be  deemed  and  treated  as  piracy,  and  regulations  for  the  capture  by  British  vessels  of 
war  of  Brazilian  vessels  engaged  in  slave- trading  were  incorporated  in  the  treaty.    These  regula- 
tions were  not  duly  observed  in  the  captures  of  the  Felicidade  and  the  Echo, 
Treaty — Slave  Trade{c) — Piracy — Murder  on  the  High  Seas — Jurisdiction.(d) 
Held  by  the  majority  of  the  judges,  dise.  Lord  Denman,  L.C.J.,  and  Platt,  B. — 

That  the  treaty,  making  it  piracy  for  Brazilian  subjects  to  cany  on  the  slave-trade,  oould 
not  per  se  give  an  English  Court  jurisdiction  to  try  an  offence  committed  on  board  the 
Felicidade,  a  Brazilian  vessel;  and  that  if  lawful  possession  of  that  vessel  by  the  British 
Crown  through  its  officers  would  be  sufficient  to  give  jurisdiction,  there  was  no  evidence 
of  such  lawfbl  possession  before  the  Court. 

(a)  Afterwards  Lord  Wensleydale. 

(6)  Afterwards  Lord  Cranworth,  L.C. 

(c)  See  also  Buron  v.  Denman,  below,  p.  596,  and  Reg.  v.  Znlneta,  below,  p.  1102 ;  SantoB  v. 
midffe,  H  aB.  N.S.  861 ;  Tobin  v.  Beg.,  U  C.B.  N.S.  810,  88  L.J.,  C.P.  199. 

(42)  See  also  Reg.  v.  Lewis,  Dears  &  B.  188  ;  Iteg.  v.  Lopez  ff  Saltier,  ib.  525  ;  Beg.  v.  Lesley, 
Bdt  C.C.  220;  Beg.  v.  Anderson,  L.R.  1  C.C.B.  161 ;  Beg.  v.  Keyn,Jj.B,.  2  Ex.  1 ;  Reg.y.  Carr, 
10  Q.B.D.  76,  52  L. J.,  M.C.  12 ;  57  &  58  Vict.  o.  60.  ss.  686,  687. 


This  was  an  indictment  under  A»  h  b 
Wm.  4.  c.  36.  and  7  &  8  Viet.  o.  2,  (a)  for 
murder  on  the  high  seas  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Admiralty,  tried  at  Devon 
Snmmer  Assizes  before  Platt,  B.,  who 
reserved  the  following  case  for  the  opinion 
of  the  Judges. 

•■The  prisoners  were  tried  before  me,  at  the 
last  assises  for  the  County  of  Devon,  ft>r  the 
marder  of  Mr.  Thomas  Palmer  on  the  high  seas. 
"Santos,  Manuel  Antonio,  and  Jose  Antonio 
were  acquitted.  The  remaining  seven  were 
eoDvieted  on  two  counts  of  the  indictment,  by 
one  of  which  they  were  charged  as  principals 
in  the  first  degree ;  and  by  the  other,  Majavel 
was  charged  as  principal  in  the  first  degree,  and 
Serva,  Ribeiro,  Francisco,  Martinos,  and  Joac- 
quim  as  principals  in  the  second  degpree. 

"The  evidence  as  regarded  the  convicted 
prisoners  established  the  Following  facts: — 

"On  the  22nd  of  February  hist  the  Felicidade, 
a  Braxilian  schooner,  commanded  by  Joacquim 
Antonio  de  Cerqneira,  and  bound  on  a  voyage 
from  the  Brazils  to  Africa,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  back  a  cargo  of  slaves,  arrived  off  the 


(a)  And  see  now  24  &  25  Vict.  cc.  96, 97, 98, 
99, 100;  57  fc  58  Vict.  o.  60,  ss.  686,  687. 


African  coast,  and  on  the  26th  of  that  month, 
while  she  was  hovering  within  sixteen  miles  of 
the  shore,  and  within  six  degrees  north  latitude, 
was  observed  by  her  Majesty^s  ship-of-war  the 
Wasp,  stationed  off  the  Slave  Coast  for  the 
prevention  of  the  slave  trade,  and  then  cruising 
for  that  purpose  near  Lagos,  off  the  point  of 
Benin,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Usher, 
who,  upon  approaching  the  Felicidade,  manned 
two  boats  and  gave  the  command  of  them  to 
Lieutenant  Stupart,  one  of  his  officers,  with 
orders  to  board  the  Felicidade,  and  if  she  ap- 
peared to  be  fitted  up  for  the  slave  trade,  to 
capture  her. 

<*  Lieutenant  Stupart,  in  obedience  to  these 
orders,  went  with  the  two  boats  to  the  Felici- 
dade. Cerqueira,  the  captain,  immediately 
surrendered,  and,  accompanied  by  all  his  crew 
except  Majavel  and  three  others,  were  con- 
veyed on  board  the  Wasp.  At  the  time  of  her 
capture  the  Felicidade  was  fitted  for  the  recep- 
tion of  a  cargo  of  slaves,  and  was  within  six- 
teen miles  of  the  shore. 

*'  On  the  27th  of  February,  between  four  and 
five  in  the  afternoon,  Cantain  Usher,  having 
removed  from  the  Feliciaade  the  three  meu 
who  had  been  left  with  Majavel,  sent  back 
Cerqneira  to  the  Felicidade,  manned  her  with 
sixteen  British  seamen,  and  placed  her  under  the 

a  2 
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<'ommand  of  Lieutenant  Stapart,  and  directed 
him  to  steer  a  particular  ooune  in  pnrsoit  of  a 
yessel  capable  of  being  seen  from  the  Wasp, 
although  then  invisible  from  the  Felicidade. 

"  Lieatenaiit  Stnpart  accordingly  steered  that 
course,  but  did  not  observe  any  object  until 
the  following  morning  at  daybreak,  when  he 
descried  the  Ekho,  a  Brazilian  brigantine,  com- 
manded by  the  prisoner  Serva.  He  chabed  her, 
and,  coming  up  with  her  at  ten  on  the  following 
night,  fired  a  pistol  as  a  signal  to  bring  to,  got 
into  the  jollyboat,  and  hoisted  British  colours. 

'*The  captain  of  the  Echo  hailed  the  men  in 
the  boat  and  asked  who  they  were,  and  upon 
being  informed  that  they  were  English,  imme- 
diately set  sail. 

"  Lieutenant  Stupart  continued  the  chase,  and 
overtook  the  Echo  at  eight  on  the  next  night, 
within  ten  miles  of  the  Anioan  coast,  when  and 
where  she  lowered  her  sails  and  surrendered. 

'*  The  lieutenant  had  at  the  time  under  hit 
command  Mr.  Thomas  Palmer,  a  midshipman, 
and  sixteen  British  seamen.  He  ordered  Mr. 
Palmer  and  eight  of  the  seamen  to  take  charge 
of  the  Echo  during  the  night. 

*<  On  Mr.  Palmer  going  on  board  the  Echo,  he 
found  in  her  the  prisoner  Serva,  Serva*s 
nephew,  twenty-five  men,  and  a  car^  consist- 
ing of  434  slaves;  and  by  the  direction  of 
Lieutenant  Stupart,  the  vessels  being  at  that 
time  close  together,  sent  Serva,  his  nephew, 
and  eleven  of  the  crew  to  the  Felicidade^ 
where  they  remained  during  the  night  in  the 
custody  of  Lieutenant  Stupart. 

"  During  the  chase,  and  at  tbe  time  of  the  sur- 
render, Lieutenant  Stupart  wore  his  uniform,  and 
at  the  time  of  the  surrender  and  capture  told  Serva 
he  was  going  to  take  them  to  Her  Majesty's  ship 
the  Wasp  for  being  enga^  in  the  slave  trade. 

"The  Wojsp  had  pnnted  instructions  on 
board.  Lieutenant  Stupart  had  not  any  printed 
instructions  on  board  the  Felicidade,  and  did 
not  show  any  other  authority  than  his  uniform 
and  the  British  ensign. 

"  He  had,  however,  boarded  the  Echo  several 
times  before,  and  to  Serva  was  well  known  as 
an  officer  in  Her  Mtgesty's  Navy. 

"  The  slaves  had  been  shipped  on  board  the 
Echo  at  Lagos. 

*'  At  nine  in  the  morning  next  after  the  cap- 
ture, Lieutenant  Stupart  took  with  him  Serva's 
nephew  to  the  Echo,  and  placed  Mr.  Palmer 
and  nine  British  seamen  under  his  command  on 
board  the  Felicidade,  in  order  that  he  mi^ht 
take  charge  of  her  and  of  Serra,  Cerqueira, 
Majavel,  Alves,  Bibeiro,  Francisco,  Martinos, 
Joacquim,  Manuel  Antonio,  Jose  Antonio,  and 
three  others  of  the  Echoes  crew.  Within  an 
hour  afterwards  Serva,  Majavel,  Alves,  Kibeiro, 
FVancisco,  MartinoB,  and  Joacquim  conspired 
together  to  kill  all  the  English  on  board  the 
Felicidade  and  take  her ;  and  in  pursuance  of 
that  conspiracy  rose  upon  Mr.  Palmer  and  his 
men,  and  after  a  short  conflict  succeeded  in 
slaughtering  them,  Majavel  having  in  the 
course  of  that  conflict  stabbed  and  thrown 
overboard  Mr.  Palmer.  Cerqueira,  although 
solicited  by  Serva  to  join  in  the  plot,  refused  to 
do  so,  and  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from 
carrying  it  into  execution. 


"  The  counsel  fbr  the  prisoners  innsted  that 
the  capture  of  the  Felicidade  was  illegal ;  that 
the  capture  of  the  Echo  was  also  illegal,  and 
that  the  act  of  killing  the  deceased  was  either 
justifiable  or  amounted  to  a  less  offence  than 
murder;  and  cited  Depardo's  case,(a)  Rex 
V.  Sawyer, (Jb)  and  Rex  v.  Azzopardi,{c) 
and  referred  to  the  Portuguese  and  Brazilian 
treaties  set  forth  in  5  Geo.  4.  c.  US.  and 
7  &  8  Geo.  4.  c.  74.,  and  particularly  tbe  third, 
fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  articles  of  the  treaty 
with  Portugal,  and  of  the  first,  seventh,  and 
eighth  articles  of  the  Instructions. 

« I  thought  that  the  Felicidade  was  in  the 
lawful  custody  of  Her  Majesty's  officers  ;  that 
all  on  board  that  vessel  were  within  her 
Majesty's  Admiralty  jurisdiction,  and  that  the 
jury,  if  satisfied  by  the  evidence  that  tbe 
prisoners  plotted  together  to  slay  all  the  Eng- 
lish on  board  and  run  away  with  the  vessel, 
that,  in  carrying  their  design  into  execution, 
Majavel  slew  Mr.  Palmer  by  stabbing  him  and 
throwing  him  overboard,  and  that  the  other 
convicted  prisoners  were  present  aiding  and 
assisting  Majavel  in  the  commission  of  that  act, 
should  find  them  guilty  of  murder. 

"Sentence  of  death  was  passed  on  the 
prisoners ;  but  the  execution  has  been  respited 
until  the  twenty-fourth  of  November  instant,  in 
order  that  the  opinion  of  the  Judges  may  be 
taken  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  conviction." — 
T.  J.  Platt. 

The  7  A  8  Qeo.  4.  c.  74.,  entitled : 

"  An  Act  to  earnr  into  execution  a  oonven- 
tion  between  His  Majesty  and  the  Emperor  of 
Brazil  for  the  regulation  and  final  abolition  of 
the  African  slave  trade," 
after  reciting  that — 

"  By  the  first  article  of  the  said  convention,  it 
was  agreed  upon  and  concluded  between  the 
high  contracting  parties,  that  at  the  expiration  of 
three  years,  to  be  reckoned  from  the  exchange 
of  the  ratifications  of  the  present  treaty,  it 
should  not  be  lawful  for  the  subjects  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Brazil  to  be  concerned  in  the  carrying 
on  of  the  African  slave  trade  under  any  pretext 
or  in  any  manner  whatever,  and  that  the  carry- 
ing on  of  such  trade  after  that  by  any  person  sub- 
ject of  his  Imperial  M^iesty  should  be  deemed 
and  treated  as  piracy," 

and  that  the  high  contracting  parties  had 
agreed  to  adopt  the  proyisions  of  the 
treaties  and  convention  with  Portas^al 
incorporated  in  5  Oeo.  4.  o.  118,  provided 
that  the  said  treaties,  articles,  matters  and 
things  should  be  applied  mutaJtis  mviandis 
to  His  Majesty  and  the  Emperor  of  Brazils, 
and  that  a  Cfoart  of  Mixed  Commission 
should  be  established  to  deal  with  cases 
arising  under  the  treaty. 

Among  die  proyisions  of  the  Gonyention 
with  PoHugal  of  July  28,  1817,  so  made 
applicable  to  Brazil,  were  the  following : 

Article  III.—*<His  Most  Faithful  Majesty 


(a)  Buss.  &  Ry.  184 ;  1  Taun.  S6. 
(6)  Russ.  &  By.  294  ;  S  O.K.  101. 
(c)  Above,  p.  21,  and  2.  Moo.  CO.  288. 
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cngigw,  within  the  spaoe  of  two  months  after 
the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  present 
eonrention  to  promulgate  in  his  capital,  and  in 
the  other  parts  of  his  dominions  as  soon  as 
possible  a  law  which  shall  prescribe  the  ponish- 
ment  of  an  j  of  His  Majesty's  subjects  who  may 
in  f  atni«  participate  in  an  illieit  traffic  of  shives, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  renew  prohibition 
which  already  exists  to  import  slares  into  the 
Braxils  under  any  flag  other  than  that  of  Portu- 
gal, and  His  Most  Faithful  Majesty  engages  to 
assimilate  as  much  as  possible  the  legislation  of 
Portugal  in  this  retpect  to  that  of  England." 

Article  V. — ^**  The  two  high  contracting 
powers,  for  the  more  complete  attainment  of 
their  object,  namely,  the  prevention  of  all  illicit 
trsffie  in  slaves,  on  the  part  of  their  respective 
subjects  mutually  consent  that  the  ships  of  war  of 
their  Koyal  Navies,  which  shall  be  provided  with 
special  instructions  for  this  purpose  as  herein- 
sfter  is  provided,  may  visit  such  merchant 
vessels  of  the  two  nations  as  may  be  suspected 
upon  rraionable  grounds  of  having  slaves  on 
board  acquired  by  an  illicit  traffic,  and  in  the 
event  only  of  their  actually  finding  slaves  on 
board,  may  detain  and  bring  away  such  vessels, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  bonought  to  trial  before 
the  tribunals  established  for  this  purpose  as 
shall  hereinafter  be  specified. 

*'  Provided  always,  that  the  commanders  of  the 
ships  of  war  of  the  two  Royal  Navies  who  shall 
be  employed  on  this  service,  shall  adhere  strictly 
to  the  exact  tenor  of  the  instractions  which  they 
shall  have  received  for  this  purpose. 

**  As  this  article  is  entirely  reciprocal,  the 
two  high  contracting  parties  engage  mutually 
to  make  good  any  losses  which  their  respective 
cabjects  may  incur  unjustly,  by  the  arbitrary 
and  illegal  detention  of  their  vessels. 

"  It  being  understood  that  this  indemnity  shall 
brariablT  be  borne  by  the  Government  whose 
cruiser  shall  have  been  guilty  of  the  arbitrary 
detention.  Provided  always,  that  the  visit  and 
detention  of  slave  ships  specified  in  this  article 
•hail  only  be  effected  by  those  British  or  Portu- 
guese vessels  which  may  form  part  of  the  two 
Royal  Navies,  and  by  those  onlj  of  such  vessels 
which  are  provided  with  the  special  instructions 
annexed  to  the  present  convention." 

Article  VI.—"  No  British  or  Portuguese 
eroiser  shall  detain  any  slave  ship  not  having 
slaves  actually  on  board,  and  in  order  to  render 
lawful  the  detention  of  any  ship,  whether  British 
or  Portuguese,  the  slaves  found  on  board  such 
Tessel  must  have  been  brought  there  for  the 
express  purpose  of  the  traffic,  and  those  on  board 
Portuguese  ships  must  have  been  taken  from 
that  part  ci  the  coast  of  Africa  where  the  Slave 
Trsde  was  prohibited  by  the  treaty  of  the  X^  enty- 
secood  of  January  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
sndfifksen." 

Article  Vn.— "  All  ships  of  war  of  the  two 
Katiotts,  which  shall  hereafter  be  destined  to 
prevent  the  iUieit  traffic  in  slaves,  shall  be  fur- 
nished by  their  own  Government  with  a  copy  of 
Instraetions  annexed  to  the  present  oonvention, 
aad  which  ahftU  be  considered  as  an  integral 
ptttthecmt" 


The  Instruotions  drawn  Dp  parBuant  to 
Article  VII.  of  the  above  Convention  pro- 
vided as  follows : — 

Article  I. —  .  .  .  •'  Ships,  on  board  of  which 
no  slaves  shall  be  found  intended  for  purposes 
of  traffic,  shall  not  be  detained  on  any  account 
or  pretence  whatever." 

Article  VII.—"  Whenever  a  ship  of  war  shaU 
meet  a  merchant  vessel  liable  to  be  searohed, 
it  shall  be  done  in  the  most  mild  manner,  and 
with  every  attention  which  is  due  between 
allied  and  friendly  nations ;  and  in  no  case  shall 
the  search  be  made  by  an  officer  holding  a  rank 
inferior  to  that  of  a  lieutenant  in  the  Navy." 

Article  I.  of  the  above  Instractions  was 
modified  by  the  Convention  with  Portugal 
of  March  15,  1823,  abto  incorporated  in 
5  Geo,  4.  c.  113,  as  follows  :— 

Article  I.—"  Whereas  it  is  stated  in  the  first 
article  of  the  instructions  intended  for  the 
British  and  Portnpiese  ships  of  war  employed 
to  prevent  the  illicit  traffic  in  slaves,  that  ships 
on  board  of  which  no  slaves  shall  be  found,  in- 
tended for  the  purposes  of  traffic,  shall  not  be 
detained  on  any  account  or  pretence  whatever. 
And  whereas  it  has  been  found  by  experience 
that  vessels  employed  in  the  illegal  traffic  have 
put  their  slaves  momentarily  on  shore,  imme- 
diately prior  to  their  being  visited  by  ships  of 
war,  and  that  such  vessels  have  thus  found  means 
to  evade  forfeiture,  and  have  been  enabled  to 
pursue  their  unlawful  course  with  impunity, 
contrary  to  the  true  object  and  spirit  of  the  con- 
vention of  the  28th  of  July  1817  ;  and  the  two 
high  contracting  parties,  therefore,  feel  it  neces- 
sary to  declare,  and  it  is  hereby  declared  by 
them,  that  if  thero  shall  be  clear  and  undeniable 
proof  that  a  slave  or  slaves  of  either  sex  has  or 
have  been  put  on  board  a  vessel  for  the  purpose 
of  illegal  traffic,  in  the  particular  voyage  on 
which  the  vessel  is  captured,  then  and  on  that 
account,  according  to  the  true  intent  and  mean- 
ing of  the  stipulations  of  the  above-mentioned 
convention,  such  vessel  shall  be  detained  by  the 
cruisers  and  finally  condemned  by  the  Commis- 
sioners." 

The  case  was  argued  in  Mich.  Term, 
1845,  before  all  the  Judges,  excopt  CoU^ 
ridge^  J.,  and  Creeswell,  J. 

Manning,  Serjt.,(a)apj>eared  for  prisoners 
Bibeiro,  Franeiseo,  Marimo8,and  Joacquim. 

ColUerih)  on  behalf  of  Serva,  Majavdt 
and  Alve9* 

Oodaon,  Q.C.,  Coc1cbwm,{c)  Q.C.,  Hay^ 
iffo/rd,  and  Foulden  for  the  Admiralty. 

Manning  objected  to  the  way  in  which 
the  case  was  stated,  and  asked  leave  to 
refer  at  large  to  the  learned  judge's  notes 
of  the  evidence. 

Lord  Desmak,  L.CJ.  :  Any  alteration  in 

(a)  The  Queen's  Ancient  Serjeant. 

(6)  For  a  short  time  a  Justice  of  C.  P.,  after- 
wards a  member  of  the  Judicial  Committee,  and 
Lord  Mottkswell. 

(c)  Afterwards  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England. 
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the  case  is  matter  of  private  application 
to  the  jndge,  of  the  propriety  of  which  w© 
hare  now  no  means  of  forming  an  opinion. 
We  have  met  here  expressly  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  case  as  it  stands,  and  to 
that  onr  attention  mnst  be  conGned. 

Mawni/ng :  This  conviction  is  wrong  od 
two  grounds — first,  no  felony,  or  crime  in 
the  nature  of  a  felony,  has  been  committed ; 
secondly,  if  a  felony,  or  crime  in  the  nature 
of  a  felony,  has  been  committed,  the  Court 
at  Exeter  had  no  cognizance  of  the  case. 

Both  vessels  were  wrongfully  captured. 
The  Felicidade,  not  having  slaves  on  board, 
was  not  liable  to  capture  under  the  treaty. 

It  was  argued  that  by  that  treaty  the 
offence  of  dealing  in  slaves  was  declared 
to  be  piracy ;  that  the  offence  was 
complete  by  being  engaged  on  a  voyage 
for  the  purpose  of  tuning  slaves  on 
board;  and  that  as  pirates  were  hotiea 
humani  gene^'ia,  it  was  lawful  for  all  per- 
sons, of  whatever  nation,  to  hunt  them 
down  and  capture  them.  But  a  mere  de- 
claration or  treaty  between  two  nations 
that  an  act,  lawful  before  the  treaty,  shall 
become  a  crime,  is  not  binding  on  the 
individuals  of  these  respective  nations, 
until  it  is  made  obligatory  by  some 
municipal  law.  (a) 

By  tbe  first  article  of  the  treaty  it  is  pro- 
vided that  being  concerned  in  the  slave 
trade  shall  be  unlawful,  and  the  actual 
carrying  on  of  such  trade  shall  be  deemed 
piracy,  i^either  by  tbe  law  of  England,  nor 
by  the  treaty,  is  merely  being  concerned  in 
the  slave  trade,  declared  to  be  piracy.  But, 
even  if  it  were,  the  declaration  would  not 
have  the  force  of  law  on  the  subjects  of 
Brazil,  unless  it  had  been  ratified  by  some 
municipal  law  of  that  country.  A  breach 
of  the  treaty  by  a  Brazilian  subject  might 
furnish  ground  for  a  remonstrance,  or 
amount  to  a  ccuua  belli  between  the  two 
governments,  but  it  would  not  render  the 
subjects  of  Brazil  amenable  to  the  muni- 
cipal law  of  England  until  the  treaty  had 
been  made  part  and  parcel  of  the  laws  of 
Brazil ;  no  evidence  was  produced  at  the 
trial  of  any  such  Brazilian  law  having  been 
enacted.  Was  it  ever  heard  that  a  man 
was  indicted  for  an  offence,  not  contra 
pcbcem,  or  formam  statuti,  but  eonira  ^e 
terms  of  some  treaty?  With  regard  to 
English  subjects,  5  Oeo.  4  c.  113.  s.  9 
defines  the  statutable  offence  of  piracy  to 
consist  in  taking  slaves  on  board ;  dealing 
in  slaves  and  fitting  out  slave  ships  is 
made  felony  punishable  with  transporta- 
tion, s.  10.  If  the  treaty  made  it  piracy 
to  be  concerned  in  any  way  in  carrying  on 

(a)  There  may  be  cases  of  piracy  by  muni- 
cipal law,  and  not  jure  gentium.  Blackburn,  J., 
Me  Tertian,  88.  L.J  ,M.C.  211.  A.O.  o/JSwg 
Kong  v.Kwok-OrSing^Jj,^  5  P.C.  199. 


the  slave  trade,  would  that  repeal  5  G^.  4. 
c.  113.,  and  make  what  was  only  punish- 
able with  transportation  capital  P 

There  are  some  remarkable  instanoes 
to  show  that  other  nations  will  not  take 
notice  of  offences  declared  to  be  piracy 
by  the  decrees  of  particular  states.  In 
1570,  Philip  II.  of  Spain  issued  an  edict 
for  the  government  of  his  subjects  in 
the  Low  Countries,  making  it  piracy  to 
commit  a  fraud  upon  an  insurance  com- 
pany in  insuring  a  ship.  In  1580,  the 
same  prince  made  another  declaration, 
that  all  parties  who  should  cut  the  nets 
of  persons  engaged  in  the  herring  fishery 
on  the  coast  of  Flanders  should  be  guilty 
of  piracy  {Bynker$ho6k,  Qusdst.  Jur.  Pub. 
Lib.  1.  c.  17.  p.  123).  In  Queen  Anne's 
reign,  1708,  the  arrest  of  the  Bussian  am- 
bassador for  a  debt,  though  a  gross  vio- 
lation of  the  law  of  nations,  was  not  deemed 
punishable  in  this  country  in  the  manner 
proposed  by  the  Czar,  because  the  muni- 
cipal law  of  England  took  no  such  cogni- 
zance of  the  Czar's  edicts. 

Further,  as  the  Felicidade  bad  no  slaves 
on  board,  she  was  wrongfully  captured; 
and,  if  wrongfully  captured,  she  did  not 
therebv  lose  her  nationality — she  re- 
mained a  Brazilian  vessel  to  all  intenta 
and  purposes. 

I  On  the  trial  it  was  contended  that  a 
capture,  in  fact,  made  the  vessel  British, 
and  the  crew  subjects,  bound  by  temporary 
allegiance  to  obey  the  English  laws.  But 
what  monstrous  consequences  such  a 
doctrine  would  lead  to  I  Suppose  a  British 
vessel  coming  from  GTallipoli  with  a  cargo 
of  oil  to  the  port  of  Hull  was  detained  by 
a  Spanish  cruiser  on  suspicion  of  being  a 
smuggler  from  Gibraltar,  would  she  have 
become  Spanish  property  from  the  time  of 
her  detention,  and  the  crew  bound  to 
observe  the  Spanish  law  P — a  law  of  which 
they  could  by  no  possibility  be  deemed 
cognizant  P  But  it  had  been  said,  igno- 
rantia  legis  neminem  eaocusat:  and  there- 
fore these  Brazilians  were  bound  on  their 
captura  to  obey  the  English  law!  It 
might  rather  be  said  that  the  English 
captain  wivs  a  pirate,  because  he  captured 
the  vessel  unlawfully. 

Aldersok,  B.  :  Surely  that  would  not  be 
BoP  unless  it  were  shown  that  he  acted 
with  mala  Jidee :  a  mere  mistake  of  tho 
law  would  not  make  him  a  pirate. 

Manning,  Serjt. :  Another  objection  to 
the  capture  of  the  Felicidade  arises  out  of 
the  5th  and  6th  articles  of  the  treaty  wit^ 
Portugal  of  July  28,  1817,  incorporated  in 
the  treaty  with  Brazil  of  November  1826, 
which  render  it  necessary  that  the  captur- 
ing vessel  shall  have  instructions  on  board. 
There  were  no  such  instructions  on  board 
the  Wa9p,  as  are  contemplated  by  the 
treaty. 
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Althoagh  the  Echc  had  a  cargo  of  Blayes 
on  board,  her  capture  also  was  illegal, 
first,  becanae  she  was  not  captured  by  a 
▼easel  of  the  Bojal  British  NaTj  as 
required  by  Article  VII.  of  the  Conveu- 
tion  of  1817.  Secondly,  becaxiBe  the  officer 
who  went  on  board  to  condnct  the  search 
was  of  a  i«nk  inferior  to  that  of  a  lien- 
tenant  contrary  to  Article  YIL  of  the 
InGitmctionB.  Thirdly,  the  Tessel  that 
captured  her  had  no  instructions  whatever 
on  board. 

As  to  the  first  point,  it  was  contended 
at  the  trial  that  the  FeUddade^  which 
effected  the  capture  of  the  Echo,  must  be 
oonsidered  by  her  own  capture  to  haye 
become  a  British  vessel,  and  that  a  cap- 
ture effected  by  her  was  a  capture  by  a 
British  vessel ;  indeed,  that  for  this  pur- 
pose she  must  be  considered  as  a  boat  of 
the  Waap.  This  is  inconsistent  with  the 
decision  of  Lord  StoweU,  in  the  Melo* 
flMine(a).  That  case  arose  out  of  a  claim 
for  a  prise  made  by  a  cutter  hired  by  the 
oaptoiii  of  a  king  s  ship,  the  DrctgoUf  at 
his  own  expense,  and  stored  and  manned 
from  the  i)r€iaon,  but  not  under  com- 
mission or  authority  from  the  Admiralty 
to  take  prizes.  Lord  StaweU  says  in  his 
judgment: 

"  If  the  cotter  is  not  a  commissioned  vessel,  the 
qaesti<ni  must  be,  whether,  not  being  entitled  to 
take  for  herself,  she  does  from  being  so  fitted 
oat  become  a  boat,  or,  in  a  legal  point  of  view, 
a  eoDffCitaent  part  of  the  Dragon* b  force  ?  " 

and  he  held  that  she  did  not,  and  that 
therefore  the  capture  could  not  be  viewed 
having  been   made    by  the    Dromon. 


There  is  another  objection  to  the  Fdv 
being  considered  a  British  vessel.  By  the 
"Regulations  for  Mixed  Commissions," 
appended  to  the  treatv  of  1817,  it  is  pro- 
vided that  there  shall  be  no  change  of 
property  in  a  captured^  vessel  till  such 
vessel  had  been  carried  in  and  condemned 
hj  the  Court  of  Mixed  Commission,  which 
shall  be  nearest  to  the  place  of  capture. 
Here  there  had  been  no  condemnation  of 
the  FeUeidade,  at  the  time  of  her  capturing 
the  Beho;  and  it  is  clear  that  a  subse- 
quent oondemnation  would  not  have  a 
wtrospective  operation,  so  as  to  make  the 
FeiUeidads  a  British  vessel  from  the  time 
of  her  being  taken. 

As  to  the  second  point ;  the  search  was 
made  by  Mr.  Palmer,  a  midshipman.  At 
the  trial,  the  learned  judge  thought  the 
clause  was  directonr,  not  imperative ;  and 
it  was  asked  whether,  if  the  search  had 
not  been  made  mildly,  that  would  have 
rendered  it  illegal  P 

Pollock,  C.B.  :  Your  argument  is,  that 
if  Mr.  Palmer  had    been    resisted  with 


(a)  6  C.  Bob.  41. 


extreme  violence,  that  would  not  have 
established  a  cams  hellu  because  he  would 
have  been  engaged  in  an  illegal  act. 

Manning,  Serjt. :  They  might  have  re- 
sisted Mr.  Pcdmer,  and  prevented  him 
making  the  search.  The  tact  of  their  not 
resisting  him  at  the  time  makes  no  differ- 
ence. They  had  a  right  to  carry  their 
resistance  into  execution  afterwards. 

WiGBTKAN,  J. :  Did  the  lieutenant  go  on 
board  P 

Manning^  Serjt.:  No.  He  was  in  the 
Felicidade  at  the  time,  but  he  did  not  go 
on  boai'd  the  Echo  till  the  next  momiuff, 
after  Mr.  Pcdmer  had  searched  it.  In  is 
not  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the 
treaty  that  Lieutenant  atupart  should  be 
on  the  deck  of  his  own  vessel,  even  though 
that  should  be  close  alongside,  but  it  was 
required  of  him  that  he  should  make  the 
search  and  capture  in  person.  If  the 
lieutenant  in  this  case  is  to  be  considered 
as  the  searching  party,  he  might  as  well 
have  been  half-a-mile  distant,  instead  of  a 
few  yards.  For  the  protection  of  those 
engaged  in  commerce,  it  is  necessary  that 
a  search  should  not  be  undertaken  except 
in  rigorous  compliance  with  the  terms  of 
the  treaty. 

TiNDAL,  C.J. :  Was  any  flag  flying  on 
board  the  Felicidade  at  the  time  P 

Manning,  Serjt.:  No.  There  was  a 
small  ensign  in  the  boat.  It  was  night, 
10  p.m.  As  to  the  third  point.  Even 
supposing  the  Felicidade  to  have  be« 
come  a  British  vessel,  and  part  of  the 
Royal  Navy,  she  had  no  right  to  capture 
the  Echo,  because  she  had  no  instructions 
whatever  on  board.  At  the  time  of  the 
captore  she  was  not  in  sight  of  the  Waep  ; 
nor  is  it  found  that  she  was  sent  to  cap- 
ture this  particular  vessel  It  is  im- 
possible to  consider  her  so  closely  con- 
nected with  the  Wasp  as  to  be  authorised 
to  act  without  anv  instructions  on  board, 
even  if  that  ooula  be  considered  legal  in 
any  case.  If  then  the  capture  of  the  Echo 
was  unlawful,  it  is  exactlv  the  same  case 
as  if  British  fishermen  bad  been  taken 
unlawfully  by  a  French  cruiser.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  they  would  be 
justified  in  regaining  their  liberty  with- 
out waiting  ¥ot  an  adjudication  by  a 
tribunal  of  the  country  of  their  captors. 
They  would  also  be  justified  in  regaining 
possession  of  their  property. 

Aldebsoh,  B.  :  But  the  Eeho  was  their 
ship,  not  the  Felicidade. 

Manning,  Serjt. :  Majavel  is  charged  in 
every  count  an  principal ;  and  the  others 
as  being  present,  aiding  and  abetting. 
But  Mc^'avel  belonged  to  the  Felicidade,  so 
that  he  might  use  all  necessary  force  to 
retake  her,  and  the  others  were  jusllfled 
in  assisting  him. 
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Aldebson,  B.  :  Then  it  is  the  same 
point  over  again  in  another  form— i.e., 
Was  the  capture  of  the  Fdieidade  hkwfal  ? 

Manning,  Serjt. :  Yes.  That  is  the 
point.  If  it  were  unlawful,  the  persons 
captured  might  lawfully  use  every  means 
to  regain  their  liberty. 

Aldbrson,  B.  :  It  would  be  Tery  difficult 
to  make  out  that  they  were  bound  to  kill 
everybody  on  board.  You  must  make  oat 
the  necessity ;  none  here  appears. 

Manning,  Serjt. :  Res  ipsa  loquUwr. 

Alderson,  B.  :  LoguUur  indeed,  but  the 
other  way.  If  that  were  your  best  point 
the  prisoners  would  be  in  great  jeopardy. 

Manning,  Serjt. :  Anv  mode  of  attempt- 
ing to  regain  their  liberty,  except  by  a 
simultaneous  attack  on  their  captors, 
would  have  been  nseless  and  absurd. 

Alderson,  B.  :  We  have  no  materials 
before  us  for  judging  of  the  more  or  the 
less.  That  is  for  the  jury.  Suppose  they 
had  killed  Mr.  Palmer,  after  overpowering 
him  and  tying  him  up?  Would  not  that 
have  been  murder  P 

Mannina,  Serjt.:  The  case  says  it  was 
done  in  the  course  of  the  conflict.  No 
excess  of  violence  is  shown.  The  same 
thing  has  been  done  over  and  over  again 
by  English  merchantmen  in  time  of  war. 

The  second  ground  of  objection  to  this 
conviction  is,  that  even  though  a  felony 
had  been  committed,  the  Court  at  Exeter 
had  no  iurisdiction  to  try  the  case.  It  is 
quite  clear  that  a  foreigner  committing 
a  crime  in  a  foreign  country  is  not 
amenable  to  the  laws  of  this  country. 
Had  any  of  these  parties  unlawfully  killed 
any  Bnglishman  in  Brazil,  and  afterwards 
come  over  to  this  country,  they  could  not 
have  been  tried  here.  The  Felioidade  being 
unlawfully  captured,  remained  a  Brazilian 
vessel — she  had  not  lost  her  nationality; 
the  crime,  therefore,  if  any,  was  com- 
mitted by  foreigners  on  Brazilian  ground. 
In  Bex  V.  Depaardo,(a)  which  was  tried  at 
the  Old  Bailey  before  Lord  EUenborough 
on  30  October  1807,  the  prisoner  was  a 
Spaniard,  and  had  been  a  prisoner  of  war, 
but  had  volunteered  as  a  seaman  on  board 
the  Alnwick  Oastle,  a  ship  in  the  service  of 
the  East  India  Company,  at  Puelopenang, 
or  Prince's  Island,  wluoh  was  under  the 
dominion  of  the  British  Crown;  and  he 
had  received  the  usual  bounty.  At  the 
time  of  committing  the  offence  he  was  one 
of  the  crew  of  the  Alnwich  Oastle,  which 
was  then  lying  off  Canton,  in  the  Canton 
river.  He  went  on  shore  with  others  of 
the  crew,  and  among  them  an  English- 
man, William  Byrne,  the  deceased ;  while 
on  shore  the  prisoner  mortally  wounded 
Byrne,  who  was  afterwards  carried  on 
board  the  ship,  where  he  died  the  foUow- 

(a)  1  TMm.  S6b 


ing  day.  The  prisoner  was  oonvicted; 
but  on  the  case  being  argued  before  the 
twelve  judges,  though  no  formal  judgment 
was  given,  the  prisoner  was  afterwards 
discharged,  obviously  on  the  ground  that 
the  offence  having  been  committed  by  a 
foreigner,  who  at  that  time  owed  no 
^le^ance  to  the  British  Crown,  and  on 
foreign  soil  (a)  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  British  Courts,  was  not  cognisable  by 
the  tribunals  of  this  country.  Further, 
even  though  the  capture  were  lawful,  the 
vessel  retained  its  nationality  till  it  had 
been  legally  condemned  by  the  Mixed 
Commission  appointed  under  the  treaty. 
The  property  would  not  be  changed 
previous  to  condemnation.  It  so  happened 
that  the  FeUeidade  was  lost  on  her  voya^, 
while  she  was  being  carried  in  for  adju« 
dioation;  so  that  even  if  the  doctrine  of 
relation  could  be  applied  to  such  a  case, 
it  does  not  arise  here. 

On  all  these  grounds  it  is  submitted 
that  the  conviction  cannot  be  sustained. 

Collier,  for  Serva,  Majand,  and  Ahoef: 
First,  these  prisoners  are  not  triable  in 
this  country;  secondly,  the  offence  with 
which  they  are  charged  dues  not  amount 
to  murder.  First,  no  person  is  liable  to 
be  tried  in  this  countiy  for  an  offence 
against  the  British  municipal  laws  who 
does  not  owe  alleg^anoe  to  the  British. 
Crown ;  and  no  person  owes  this  allegiance 
who  has  not  given  his  assent,  either  ex- 
press or  implied,  to  our  laws.  In  CaMn*9 
case,  7  Rep.  p.  9,  Lord  Coke  defines  four 
sorts  of  allegiance : 

**1,  ligeantia  naturalis,  which  is  dae  by 
nature  and  birthright;  2,  ligeantia  acjuisitOf 
by  acquisition  or  denization ;  3,  ligeantia  locaiis, 
wrought  by  the  law,  and  that  is,  when  an  alien 
that  IS  in  amity  cometh  into  England,  because, 
as  long  as  he  is  within  England,  he  is  within 
the  king's  protection ;  therefore  so  long  as  he  is 
here,  he  oweth  unto  the  king  a  local  obedienoe 
or  liffeance,  for  that  the  one  draweth  the  other ; 
4,  a  legal  obedienoe,  or  li^eance  which  is  called 
legal,  because  the  municipal  laws  of  this  reaiim 
have  prescribed  the  order  and  form  of  it,  and 
this  is  to  be  done  upon  oath  at  the  time  of  the 
act." 

The  third  kind  of  allegiance  is  the  only 
one  in  question  here,  and  the  principle  on 
which  any  person  "who  cometh  into 
this  realm  owes  allegiance  to  the  Crown 


(a)  By  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1854, 
17  &  18  Vict.  c.  104.  s.  267,  all  offences  against 
person  or  property  "committed  in  or  at  any 
place,  either  on  shore  or  afloat,  out  of  Her 
Majesty's  dominions  by  any  master,  seaman,  or 
apprentice,  who  at  the  time  when  the  offence  is 
committed,  or  within  three  months  previously, 
shall  have  been  employed  on  any  British  ship,** 
are  to  be  deemed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Adndndty  of  England. 
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mast  be,  that  the  coming  into  a  territory 
iroTBL  which  he  might  be  excluded,  and  in 
which  he  receiyeB  protection,  is  deemed 
an  act  of  volnntarj  sabiection  to  the  laws 
of  that  country.  AH  the  beet  writers  on 
the  law  of  nations  lay  down  the  same 
proposal. 

OroUui  says  (a) : — 

**  Qqi  in  aliquo  loco  oontrahit  is  tanquam  sub- 
ditus  temporanens  legibuB  loei  nubjicitor  .... 
ratio  eat  quia  ad  gobematioiiem  popali  moraliter 
neeeasahiiiD  est,  at  qai  ei  vel  ad  tempos  se  ad- 
miacent,  qaod  fit  intrando  territorium,  ii  con- 
formes  se  reddant  ejas  populi  institatis." 

And  Hubenu  (de  Conflictu  Legnm,  lib.l., 
tit.  3,  B.  2) :— 

^Pro  subjectis  imperii  habendi  sunt  onmes 
qui  intra  terminos  ejusdem  reperiuntur — ^sive  in 
perpetaam  sire  in  tempus  commorantur." 

And  Story's  Conflict  of  Laws,  p.  452, 
s.  541  :— 

"  In  regard  to  foreigoers  resident  in  a  country, 
althoiigh  some  jurists  deny  the  right  of  a  nation 
generally  to  legislate  oyer  them,  it  would  seem 
clear  npon  seneral  principles  of  international 
Iskw,  that  such  a  right  does  exist." 

BouUenoia  says : — 

"  That  the  soyereign  has  a  right  to  make  laws 
to  bind  foreigners,  in  relation  to  their  property 
within  his  domains;  in  relation  to  contracts, 
mod  acts  done  therein,  and  in  relation  to  judicial 
procecdiogs,  if  they  implead  before  his  tribunals. 
And  further,  that  he  may,  of  strict  right,  make 
them  for  all  foreigners  who  merely  pass  through 
hie  domains,  though  commonly  his  authority  is 
exercised  only  as  to  matters  of  police." 

OhiUy's  VaHd,  p.  172:^ 

*'Even  in  those  countries  where  eyery 
foreigner  msy  freely  enter,  the  soyereign  is 
supposed  to  allow  him  access  upon  the  tacit 
condition  that  he  be  subject  to  its  laws— in 
rirtue  of  this  submission,  foreigners  who  commit 
fsnihs  are  to  be  puniahed  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  oountry." 

All  these  writers  consider  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  country  oyer  foreigners  in  it 
based  on  an  implied  social  compact  and 
Toluntary  submission  on  their  part,  and 
illuatrate  Lord  Cokeys  definition  of  the 
third  kind  of  tJlegiance.  Now^Lord  Oohe 
defines  murder  to  be— 
"  the  killing  of  any  reasonable  being,  fte.  by 
any  person  of  sound  mind,  &c.  within  some 
eoonty  of  this  realm ; " 

bat  "any  person"  means  any  person 
within  the  king's  allegiance — for  in 
CaMn's  case  it  is  said  .  that  PerJcin 
Warheck  had  been  held  not  triable 
for  compassing  the  death  of  the  king  in 
tliiB  country  because  the  indictment  could 

(a)  Lib.  3»  c.  II.,  n.  5. 


not  conclude  contra  Ugeantia  §wb  debiiwn 
— he  having  come  into  this  country  as  an 
alien  enemy  in  arms.  It  is  also  there 
said,  that  if  an  enemy  should  possess 
themselyes  of  a  town  m  this  kingdom, 
children  born  in  it  would  not  owe  allegi- 
ance to  the  king,  and  consequently  could 
not  be  tried  here.  The  fact  of  a  foreigner 
being  in  this  ooantry  is,  therefore,  only 
prvmd  facie  evidence  of  allegiance,  and 
may  be  rebutted.  The  Admiralty  had 
undoubtedly  jurisdiction  orer  the  hiffh 
seas,  which  has  been  transferred  by 
various  statutes  to  judges  of  assise ;  but 
could  have  iurisdiotion  only  over  those 
who  owed  allegiance  to  our  Crown.  To 
extend  our  jurisdiction  further  would  be 
to  violate  the  law  of  nations  by  encroach- 
ing on  the  jurisdiction  of  other  countries ; 
and  the  law  of  nature  and  first  principles 
of  justice  by  subjecting  men  to  laws  of 
which  they  could  not  on  any  grounds  be 
presumed  cognisant,  which  they  had  never 
consented  to  obey,  and  from  which  they 
had  never  accepted  protection.  The 
ouestion  is,  what  constitutes  allegiance  on 
tne  high  seasP  The  mere  being  on  the 
high  seas  is  no  presumption  of  it — for  the 
high  seas  are  no  part  of  our  territory^ — 
but  extending  the  principle  on  which 
local  allegiance  is  due  from  foreigners  in 
this  coimtry,  all  persons  may  be  presumed 
to  owe  local  or  temporary  allegiance  who 
come  on  board  one  of  our  ships  by  their 
own  consent,  express  or  implied. 

Aldebson,  B.  :  Take  the  case  of  a 
prisoner  of  war,  may  he  murder  the  cap- 
tain of  the  vessel  on  board  of  which  he  is 
a  prisoner  P 

Collier :  Every  one  who  engages  in  war 
consents  to  abiae  by  its  laws ;  and  as  by 
those  laws  his  life  is  forfeited,  a  social 
pact  arises  between  him  and  his  cap- 
tors if  his  life  is  spared.  If  we  have 
jurisdiction  to  try  a  prisoner  of  war,  it 
must  be  on  this  ground;  persons  not 
under  allegiance  to'  the  Grown  of  G-reat 
Britain,  either  as  natives,  denizens,  or 
temporary  subjects,  are  not  amenable  to 
the  British  Courts;  Depardo'e  case; (a) 
Bex  v.  De  Matto9.(h)  Thev  can  only  be- 
come so  amenable,  by  the  law  of  nations, 
as  pirates,  or  by  a  formal  mutual  compact 
between  Great  Britain  and  Brazil,  having 
as  between  those  two  countries  the  nature 
and  effect  of  the  law  of  nations.  The 
prisoners  were  not  temporary  subjects ; 
they  had  never  owed  allegiance  to  Great 
Britain,  either  expressly  or  by  implication. 
They  were  not  pirates,  i.e.,  hoetes  omniwn. 
They  were  engaged  in  a  mercantile  specu- 
lation, which  tul  lately  has  been  recog- 
nised as  lawful  by  nearly  all  nations.  Nor 


(a)  1  TauD.  26. 
(6)  7  C.  ft  P.  468. 
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were  they  brought  within  British  juris- 
diction bj  a  formal  mntnal  compact 
between  Great  Britain  and  Brazil,  for 
even  assuming  the  being  engaged  in  tbe 
slave  trade,  without  haying  slaves  on 
board,  to  be  piracy  by  the  terms  of  the 
treaty,  no  evioience  was  given  at  the  trial 
of  that  treaty  having  ever  been  ratified 
by  the  municipal  law  of  Brazil.  The 
government  of  Brazil  is  representative; 
no  new  crime  can  be  created  by  a  mere 
treaty,  therefore  no  evidence  was  given 
of  such  a  formal  mutual  compact  between 
Great  Britain  and  Brazil  as  entitles  a 
British  tribunal  to  claim  j[urisdiction  over 
Brazilian  subjects  as  pirates.  If  the 
Court  at  Exeter  be  held  competent  to  try 
these  men,  without  any  evidence  bein? 
ffiven  of  the  treaty  having  been  ratified 
by  the  municipal  law  of  Brazil,  it  would 
be  in  reality  to  give  to  the  British  tribu- 
nal a  jurisdiction  over  Brazilian  subjectft, 
which  even  a  Brazilian  tribunal  would 
not  possess.  For,  if  the  treaty  had  not 
been  ratified  in  Brazil,  the  Courts  of  that 
country  would  have  no  cognizance  over 
the  alleged  offence ;  for  it  would  not  be  an 
offence  against  the  law  of  Brazil,  but 
against  the  terms  of  a  treaty  which  had 
not  been  sanctioned  bv  the  law,  and  there- 
fore was  no  part  of  the  criminal  code  of 
Brazil. 

But,  secondly,  supposing  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty  proved,  these  prisoners 
were  taken  in  contravention  of  the  treaty. 

[Having  argued  further  in  support  of 
this  view  counsel  proceeded :] 

Thirdly,  even  if  this  transaction  oc- 
curred within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ad- 
miralty of  England,  so  that  the  parties 
implicated  may  properly  be  tried  in  this 
country,  their  offence  does  not  amount  to 
murder.  If  a  man  shoots  a  peace-officer 
who  attempts  to  execute  an  illegal  war- 
rant, the  killing  is  manslaughter  only ; 
and  so  if  a  person  in  unlawful  custody 
destroys  his  gaoler,  in  order  to  effect  his 
escape. 

Aldebson,  B.  :  That  depends  upon  the 
circumstances. 

ColUer:  Here  the  facts  negative  any 
excess  of  violence. 

Lord  Denkah,  L.C.J. :  You  had  better 
not  enter  into  that  question. 

Pollock,  C.B.  :  The  learned  judge  who 
tried  tbe  case  says  that  the  verdict  was 
taken  upon  the  assumption  that  the  im- 
prisonment was  lawful,  and  that  the  ques- 
tion of  more  or  less  violence  was  not  sub- 
mitted to  the  jurjr. 

E&LE,  J. :  I  think  that  point  may  be 
taken  most  favourably  for  you. 

OoUier :  Then,  in  conclusion,  I  submit 
that  according  to  Oalvin's  case,  con* 
sent  is  necessary  to  found  allegiance; 
that   the    priaoners,    therefore,    owe   no 


allegianoe  to  the  Queen ;  that  they  were 
captured  in  contravention  of  the  laws  both 
of  war  and  peace;  that  there  is  nothing 
whatever  to  indicate  their  assent  to  be- 
come obedient  to  our  laws ;  that  even  if 
the  treaty  could  be  received  as  evidence 
of  such  assent,  it  proves  their  dissent; 
that  if  the  offence  had  been  committed  on 
board  tbe  Wcup,  the  prisoners  would  not 
have  been  triable  here ;  that  a  fortiori, 
they  are  not  triable  here  for  an  offence 
committed  on  board  the  Felicidade;  the 
vessel  of  a  country  being  so  far  a  part  of 
its  territory,  that  a  child  bom  on  board 
the  vessel  of  any  country  is  considered  a 
native  of  that  country;  and  that,  there- 
fore, a  child  bom  on  board  the  Felicidade, 
at  the  time  of  this  transaction,  would 
have  been  a  Brazilian ;  and  that  a  slave 
on  board  an  English  ship  becomes  free. (a) 
Secondly,  that,  supposing  the  Court 
should  think  that  the  tribunals  of  this 
country  have  jurisdiction  to  try  the 
offence,  the  prisoners,  being  in  unlawful 
custody,  and  doing  what  they  did  in  order 
to  regain  their  liberty,  are  not  guilty  of 
mur&r;  that  Lieutenant  Siupart  was 
either  a  private  wrong-doer,  or  he  acted 
wrongfully  on  behalf  of  his  own  govem- 
ment ;  that  in  the  former  case,  clearly  no 
change  of  property  could  take  plac^  in 
consequence  of  his  act,  and  the  custody 
was  unlawful ;  in  the  latter,  an  act  of  hos- 
tility was  committed  against  the  ^vem- 
ment  of  Brazil,  which  would  justify  the 
prisoners  in  their  resistance  by  the  laws  of 
war,  if  not  of  peace ;  that,  in  either  case, 
their  right  of  resistance  being  the  same, 
and  no  excess  of  violence  having  been 
found,  their  offence  does  not  amount  to 
murder;  and  that,  upon  all  these  grounds^ 
the  conviction  is  illegal. 

Godson,  Q.C..  for  the  Admiralty: 
Attention  has  not  been  called  to 
some  of  the  main  arguments  adduced  at 
the  trial  on  behalf  of  the  Crown.  Tbe 
provisions  of  the  treaty  with  Portugal  of 
1817,  upon  which  so  much  reliance  has 
been  placed,  ceased  to  form  part  of  the 
Brazilian  Treaty  after  March  16,  1880. 
Again,  even  supposing  the  taking  of  the 
Felicidade  to  have  been  informal,  the  cap* 
tain,  Cerqueira,  had  submitted,  and,  after 
that  submission,  it  was  not  open  to  a  third 
person  to  commit  piracy  by  retaking  the 
vessel.  The  Echo  was  lawfully  taken. 
Captain  Usher  had  regular  instructions  on 
board  the  Wasp ;  he  sent  two  boats  from 
the  Wasp  to  capture  the  Felicidade;  she 
surrendered.  The  jolly  boats  with  the 
British  flag  on  board  was  put  on  board  the 
Felicidade;    Lieutenant    Stwpart   in   his 

(a)  See  Forbes  v.  Cochrane,  a  St  Tr.  N.8. 
147  ;  Report  of  ComnuBsion  on  Fugitive  Slaves, 
1876 ;  Stephen's  Hist.  Cr.  L.  fl,  48. 
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uniform  front  in  the  jolly  boat  with  the 
British  ooloors  hoisted,  and  spoke  the 
Echo.  On  her  setting  sail,  Lieutenant 
Simpari  gave  chase  in  the  Fdieidade,  with 
the  jolly  boat  on  board. 

Aldkksov,  B.  :  The  case  does  not  find 
that  the  jolly  boat  was  on  board. 

Qadscn:     It    is    necessarily    intended. 
Lieutenant  SivpaH  is  nerer  stated  to  haye 
parted  from  it.    After  chase,  the  Echo 
surrendered.     Lieutenant    Siuparl   being 
then   close    alongside  the   Echo,   in  the 
Felicidadej  with  his  uniform  on,  ordered 
Mr.  Palmer^  a  midshipman,  to  take  charge 
of  her  during  the  night.    The  lieutenant 
most,  therefore,  be  taken  to  be  the  real 
ci4>tor,  and  practically  to  have  made  the 
search  himself;  and  the  capture  must  be 
taken  to  haye  been  effected  by  the  Wasp, 
her  boats  with  the  British  ensign  being  on 
bo»rd  the  FeliMade  daring  the  chase,  and 
baring  been  used  to  speak  the  EgHo  in  the 
first  instance.    Therefore  as  to  the  Eoho, 
all  the  alleged  requisites  were  complied 
with*      1.    She  is  taken  with  slayes  on 
board.    2.  By  an  oflBcer  of  the  rank  of  a 
lieatenant.    3.   By  a  ship  of  the  Royal 
British    Nayy,    haying    instructions    on 
board.    The  case  of  the  Mehmane  (5  Bob. 
Adm.  Bep.  41),  which  has  been  cited  on  the 
other  side,  shows  that  a  capture,  though 
effected  by  a  hired  vessel,  is  held  to  be  a 
o»ptare  by  an  English  vessel,  though  a 
donbt  there  arose  about  the  riffht  to  priae. 
2.  If  the  Echo  was  lawfully  taken,  it 
becomes  immaterial  whether  the  FeUddade 
wae  lawfully  taken  or  no.    For  as,  with  the 
exception  of  Majcwel,  all  the  prisoners 
belonged  to  the  Echo,  and  were  lawfully 
taken,    they  were   lawful    prisoners    on 
board  the  Felieidade,  whether  she  were 
rightfully  taken  or  no ;  and  with  regard 
to  Majavel,  he  had  no  right  to  attempt  to 
recapture  the   FeLiddade,  for  Cerqueira, 
her  captain,  had  surrendered,  and  so  far 
from  assenting  to  MajaveTs  act,  remon- 
strated against  it,  and  refused  to  take  any 
part  in  it.    The  Fdioidade  was  either  ours 
by    lairful    capture,   or  she  remained    a 
Braailian   vessel.     If   ours,   the    act    in 
question  was  clearly  murder.    If  Brazilian 
it   is  equally  so.'    For    as    the    captain, 
Cerqneira,  was  not  a  party  to  the  recaptare, 
these  third  persons  had  no  right  to  attempt 
it;    they   were   committing    piracy    by 
attempting  to  run  away  with  the  ship 
(charge  b;^  Sir  Leol.  Jmiins  at  an  Admi- 
ralty Sessions,  Wynne's  Life,  p.  xciv.),  and 
while  effecting  this  unlawful  object,  they 
killed  an  Englishman.     This    is  clearly 
murder.     3.  But  the  Felieidade  was  law- 
fully taken.    It  had  been  contended  that 
the  first  article  of  the  treaty  of  28rd  Nov. 
1826,  which  is  recited  in  stat.  7  ife  8  Geo.  4. 
c.  74.,  makes  a  distinction  between  the 
being  concerned  in  the  ceunrfing  on  of  the 


African  slave  trade,  and  the  actual  carryiMg 
it  on ;  but  that  cUstinction  was  only  to 
last  for  three  years  from  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time 
the  slave  trade  was  to  be  at  an  end.  The 
first  article  says : 

"  That  at  the  expiration  of  three  years,  to  be 
reckoned  from  the  exchange  of  the  ratificatious 
of  the  present  treaty,  it  should  not  be  lawful  for 
the  sabjeetfl  of  the  emperor  of  Brazil  to  be 
concerned  in  the  carrying  on  of  the  African 
Slave  Trade  under  any  pretext  or  in  any  manner 
whatever,  and  that  the  carrying  on  such  trade 
after  that  by  any  peraon  subject  of  his  Imperial 
Majesty,  should  be  deemed  and  treated  as 
piracy." 

The  ratification  took  place  on  March  13, 
1827,  so  on  March   13,  1830,  it  became 
piracy  in  anv  Brazilian  subject  to  be  con- 
cerned in  the  slave  trade.    Any  kind  of 
concernment    in    the    slave    trade    was 
thenceforward  to  be  deemed  piracy.    It  is 
no  doubt  true  that  when  two  nations  create 
an  offence  by  treaty,  an  Act  of  Parliament 
is  necessary  to  make  it  binding  on  the 
subjects  of  either  state,  and  to  give  juris- 
diction to  some  court  to  tr^  such  offences, 
there  being  no  "  international  court,"  as 
Vaitel  has  well  said,  unless  two  nations 
wiU   make  that  court,  as    the  court  of 
Mixed  Commission  was  made.    The  Echo 
then  being  lawfully  taken,  and  her  crew 
in  lawfnl  custody,  we  had  a  right  to  take 
them  somewhere.    Being  pirates  by  the 
mandate  of  their  own  nation,  and  liable  to 
be    punished    bv  their  own    laws,   they 
were    in    lawful    custody,    because    we 
had  authority  on  the  high  seas  derived 
from   the  Brazilian  government  to  take 
them    into  custody  for   the    purpose  of 
hanviine  them  over  to  punishment.     At 
Sierra  Leone  the  vessels  would  have  been 
condemned    or   restored,  but   the    crew 
would  have  gone  free,   there  beine    no 
court  for  the  trial  of  piracy  there.    How- 
ever, the  only  point  necessary  to  establish 
is  their  rightful  capture ;  undoubtedly  we 
had    a  right  to  carry  their  vessel    into 
Sierra  L^ne  for  adjudication  as  being 
engaged  in  the  slave  trade  ;  the  crew  were 
in  the  lawful  custody  of  Mr.  Falmer.   The 
killing  him  under  such  circumstances  was 
murder.    The  lives  of  the  prisoners  were 
in  no  danger ;  they  knew  they  would  be 
taken  to  a  certain  place  and  released.    It 
cannot  be  suggested  that  their  capture 
and  confinement  would  be  any  justification 
for  this  murder.    It  is  submitted,  there- 
fore, in  conclusion,  first,  that  the  Felieidade 
was  either  legally  taken,  or  had  surren- 
dered, and  was  in  possession  of  the  Queen's 
officers;    secondly,    that    the   Echo    was 
beyond  doubt  legally  taken,  with  all  the 
formalitieB  rendered  necessary  by  treaty ; 
and  that  if  the  Echo  were  legally  taken, 
then  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  FeUoi- 
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dade  were  bo  or  not ;  because  it  does  not 
lie  in  the  mouth  of  the  orew  of  the  Echo 
to  ingist  upon  any  supposed  illegality  in 
the  capture  of  the  Felicidade ;  and,  lastly, 
that  the  Felicidade  being  in  the  possession 
of  the  Queen,  for  those  on  board  to  con- 
spire to  MU  in  order  to  obtain  their 
liberty,  and  much  more,  in  order  to  retake 
the  ship  of  another,  was  undoubtedly 
murder.  Accordingly,  in  whatever  point 
of  yiew  the  case  is  regarded,  sufficient 
reasons  appear  to  sustain  this  conviction. 
The  verdict  was  taken  on  the  thurd  count 
of  the  indictment,  which  charges  the 
death  by  drowning. 

Manning,  Serjt.,  and  Collier  in  reply : 
The  argument  of  the  Grown  that  the 
Queen  could  acquire  a  property  in  this 
vessel  by  the  wrongful  act  of  her  subject 
is  an  extraordinary  one,  and  opposed  to 
the  best  known  maxim  of  the  law  of  Eng- 
land, that  the  king  can  do  no  wroDg.  A 
wrongful  act  done  in  the  name  of  the 
<)ueen  does  not  enure  for  her  benefit,  but 
is  the  wrongful  act  of  the  individual.  The 
provisions  of  the  Portuguese  treaties  did 
not  expire  as  regards  Brazil  in  March, 
1830,  afl  appears  from  8  &  9  Viet.  c.  122., 
which  recites  that  the  treaty  pf  1827, 
which  incorporated  them,  was  still  in 
force.  The  capture  of  the  Echo  was 
illegal;  she  was  not  taken  by  the  Waep 
but  by  the  Felicidade ;  the  Felicidade  had 
no  instructions  on  board ;  and  the  capture 
was  not  effected  by  an  officer  of  the  rank 
of  lieutenant,  as  i*equired  by  the  treaty. 
This  country  has  never  exercised  jurisdic- 
tion over  a  foreigner  brought  here  by  an 
unlawful  act  without  his  consent ;  in  none 
of  the  oases  mentioned  in  Rean  v.  Depa/rdo 
did  it  appear  that  the  offender  was 
illegally  taken  on  board.  The  prisoners 
being  in  unlawful  custody,  and  there  being 
no  finding  by  the  jury  that  any  excess  of 
violence  was  used,  they  are  entitled  to  an 
acquittal,  unless  the  prosecutor  shews 
that  a  person,  in  unlawful  custody,  killing 
his  gaoler,  under  any  circumstances  what- 
ever, is  guilty  of  murder;  and  that  is  not 
the  case.  {Bex  v.  Thompson,(a)  and  Bex  v* 
Ourran.)  (6) 


Second  Argument. 

The  Judges  having  expressed  a  wish 
to  hear  the  case  argued  by  civilians, 
met  at  Serjeant's  Inn  on  December  8, 
1845.  They  were  all  present  except 
Coleridge,  J.,  and  Cresewell,  J.  T.Tie  Queen's 
Advocate  (Sir  John  Dodeon)  and  Dr.  PhUU' 
more,  for  the  Crown  ;  Br.  Addarns,  for  the 


(a)  1  Moo.  C.C.  80. 
(6)  1  Moo.  C.C.  182. 


prisoners  Ribeiro,  FranoUoo,  Martinez, 
Joaquim,  Dr.  Marding{a)  for  Majawl, 
Serva,  and  Alvee. 

Addama  :  The  foundation  of  the  con- 
viction is  the  assumption  in  the  concluding 
paragraph  of  the  case,  that  the  Fdiddade 
was  in  the  lawful  custody  of  Her  Majesty's 
officers,  that  all  on  board  that  vessel  were 
within  Her  Majesty's  Admiralty  jurisdic- 
tion. As  the  learned  Baron  put  the  case 
to  the  jury,  the  prisoners  are  charged  with 
*'  a  conspiracy '  to  slay  all  the  English  on 
board,  and  run  away  with  the  vessel.  If 
the  captare  was  legal,  perhaps  this  ruling 
was  correct;  if  not,  it  was  no  plot  or 
conspiracy  to  commit  murder  or  piracy, 
but  merely  a  plan  to  regain  their  liberty. 
The  whole  question  then  is  this  :  was  thia 
a  lawful  seizure,  and  were  these  men  in 
lawful  custody  F  If  not  there  is  no  eorp^e 
delicti.  Secondly,  even  if  there  waa  a 
killing,  for  which  they  would  be  guilty  of 
murder  according  to  the  laws  of  this 
country,  still  they  have  been  tried  in  foro 
non  eompetenti,  for  they  are  not  amenable 
to  the  laws  of  this  country,  and  on  no  prin- 
ciple of  international  law  can  thia  convic- 
tion be  sustained.  Different  considerations 
apply  to  the  two  vessels.  As  to  the  FeUU" 
dade,  she  was  a  Brasilian  schooner ;  if  her 
detention  was  lawful,  it  must  have  been  so 
under  the  convention  between  this  country 
and  Brazil,  and  the  stat.  7  &  8  Oeo.  4. 
c.  74.  founded  upon  that  oouTention.  The 
act  says  in  effect :  '*  During  the  continu- 
ance of  the  slave  trade,  it  shall  be  carried 
on  in  such  and  such  a  manner;  and  if 
carried  on  otherwise,  it  shall  be  attended 
with  such  and  such  results;  and  from  and 
after  a  certain  period  it  shall  not  be  carried 
on  at  all ;  and  if  it  be  carried  on,  it  shall 
be  deemed  and  treated  as  piracy."  If 
they  become  pirates,  jwre  gentium,  by  the 
effect  of  this  Act  and  convention,  they 
have  no  case.  I  say,  however,  that  under 
this  Act  and  convention  they  were  not 

?irates  at  all,  still  leas-pimtesj we  gentium. 
'he  question  of  piracy  was  fully  considered 
in  the  case  of  the  Louis.(h) 

Sir  /.  Dodeon:  There  was  no  treaty 
there. 

Dr.  Addams :  Yes,  I  find  it  so  stated  in 
the  report,  p.  260. 

Pollock,  C.B.:  No,  the  treaty  referred 
to  was  altogether  prospective. 

Pabk£,  B.  :  And  it  did  not  make  the 
trade  piracy. 

Aldebson,  B.  :  But  only  that  in  each 
country  there  was  a  municipal  law  making 
the  slave  trade  unlawful. 

Dr.  Addama:  Suppose  this  act  and 
convention  could  make  it  piracy,  would  it 
be  piracy  jure  gentium  f 


(a)  Afterwards  Queen's  Advocate. 
Cb)  2  Dod.  aiO. 
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Wh^sUm,  in  bis  Elements  of  Interna- 
tional Law, (a)  says : — 

*'Th«i  judicial  power  of  eyery  state  extends  to 
(he  ponishmeiit  of  certain  offencps  against  the 
law  of  nations,  among  which  is  piracy.     Piracy 
is  defined  by  text  writers  to  he  the  offence  of 
depredating  on  the  seas,  without  being  authorised 
by  any  soreieign   state,  or  with  commissions 
from  (tiiferent  soyereigos  at  war  with  each  other. 
The  officers  and  crew  of  an  armed  yessel,  eom- 
missioued  against  one  nation,  and  depredating 
upon  another,  are  not  liable  to  be  treated  as 
pirates  in  thus  exceeding  their  authority.    The 
state  by  whom  the  commission  is  granted,  being 
responsible  to  other  nations  for  what  is  done  by 
its  commissioned  cruisers,  has  the    exclusiye 
jnrisdictinn  to  try  and  punish  all  offences  com- 
mitted under  colour  of  its  authority."    **  Pirates 
being  the  common  enemy  of  all  mankind,  and 
all  nations  having  an  equal  interest  in  their 
apprehension    and    punishment,  they  msy  be 
lawfully  captured  on    the  high  seas,  by  the 
armed  vessels    of  any    particular    state,    and 
brou|^ht  ^vithin  its  territorial    jurisdiction  for 
trial   in  its  tribunals.    This  proposition,  how- 
eyer,  must  be  confined  to  piracy  as  defined  by 
the  Jaw  of  nations,  and  cannot  be  extended  to 
offences  which  are  made  piracy  by  municipal 
legislation.    Piracy  under  the  law  of  nations 
may  be  tried  and  punished  in  the  Courts  of 
Jnatiee  of   any  nation,   by  whomsoever    and 
wheresoeyer  committed ;  but  piracy  created  by 
monicipal  statute  can   only  be  tried  by  that 
state  within  whose  territorial  jurisdiction,  and 
on   board  of  whose  vessel,  the    offence  thus 
eresited  was  committed.    Thus,  the  crimes  of 
murder  and  robbery  committed  by  foreigners, 
on  board  of  a  foreign  vessel  on  the  high  seas, 
are  not  jostifiable  in  the  tribunals  of  another 
coontry  than  that  to  which  the  vessel  belongs ; 
but  if  committed  on  board  of  a  vessel  not  at  the 
time  belonging,  in  fact  as  well  as  right,  to  any 
foreign  power  or  its  subjects,  but  in  possession 
of  a  crew  acting  in  defiance  of  all  law,  and 
acknowledging  obedience  to  no  flag  whatever, 
theae  crimes  may  be  punished  as  piracy  under 
the  law  of  nations,  in  the  Courts  of  any  nation 
having  custody  of  the  offenders." 

If,  then,  this  act  be  piracy,  it  is  clearly 
not  BO  jure  gentium,  nor  pnnishable  as 
sncb.  It  coald  only  be  cognizable  by 
that  state  in  whose  territory  or  on  board 
whose  ship  the  offence  was  committed. 
But  further,  they  are  not  pirates  at  all. 
Can  a  mere  conyention,  declaring  that 
so  and  so  shall  be  deemed  and  treated 
as  piracy,  make  those  who  commit  the 
acts  in  qnostion  ipso  facto  pirates,  with- 
out any  mnnicipal  law  in  confirmation 
of  snch  conyention  P  The  period  from 
which  the  acts  in  question  were  to  be 
treated  as  piracy  expired  in  1830.  Have 
any  parties  since  that  ever  been  dealt 
with  as  pirates  in  point  of  factP  The 
stipulation  has  been  waiTed  by  mutual 
consent.    The  FeUeidade  was  sent  in  by 

(a)  p.  163-4. 


Captain  Usher  to  be  dealt  with  under  the 
Mixed  Commission,  not  as  being  engaged 
in  piracy. 

[Counsel  proceeded  to  deal  with  the 
qnestion  of  the  le^lity  of  the  seisure 
under  the  convention  and  the  statutes 
7  &S  Geo.4,  o.  74.  and  5  Geo,  4,  o.  113., 
contending  that  certain  conditions  were 
made  precedent  to  a  lawful  capture  or 
detention,  and  that  those  conditions  had 
not  been  complied  with.]  In  the  case  of 
the  FeUeidade  the  search  was  lawful — the 
detention  unlawful.  In  the  case  of  the 
Echo,  the  search  was  unlawful — ^the  deven- 
tion  (per  se)  lawful.  According  to  the 
treaty,  the  vessel  making  the  search  must 
have  proper  instructions  on  bomd,  and 
the  officer  making  the  search  must  adhere 
to  them.  The  instructions  could  not 
authorise  the  detention  of  a  yessel  not 
haying  slaves  on  board.  The  proper  in- 
structions are  annexed  to  the  treaty,  and 
are  declared  to  be  an  integral  part  thereof. 
If  the  Wasp  had  them  on  board,  she 
violated  them. 

Parke,  B.  :  Eifcher  no  instructions  were 
in  evidence,  or  wrong  instructions.  Take 
it  either  way. 

Alderson,  B.  :  If  the  instructions  were 
improper,  it  becomes  the  act  of  the 
English  government.  If  the  instructions 
were  correct,  and  did  not  authorise  the 
capture,  it  would  be  the  act  of  the 
captain. 

Addams :  But  if  it  were  the  act  of  the 
(he  government,  although  that  might  be 
a  defence  for  the  captain(a),  it  would  give 
no  jurisdiction  as  against  the  Brazilians. 

Fabjlb,  B.  :  Suppose  tbat  Captain  Usher 
had  seized  the  FeUeidade  without  instruc- 
tions from  the  Admiralty,  or  contrary  to 
instructions,  and,  instead  of  committiuff 
a  murder,  one  Brazilian  on  board  had 
picked  another's  pocket,  would  the  Admi- 
ralty have  jurisdiction  over  the  offender  P 
If  Captain  Usher  had  seised  the  Feliddads 
by  instructions  firom  the  Admiralty,  would 
that  ^ve  the  Admiralty  jurisdiction  to 
try  a  Brazilian  for  a  larceny  committed 
on  board  after  the  capture  P  The  question 
is,  had  the  Admiralty  jurisdiction  over 
the  deck  of  the  FeiUoidade  f 

Addams  proceeded  to  argue  that  the 
capture  of  the  Echo  was  illegaL  The 
search  was  made  by  a  midshipman  in  a 
jolly  boat ;  it  does  not  appear  that  it  was 
the  jolly  boat  of  the  Wasp ;  even  so,  it 
would  make  no  difference.  It  had  become 
pro  ianto  a  part  of  the  Felioidade,  which 
was  52  hours  absent  from  the  Wasp. 
He  cited  the  following  cases  to  show  that 
the  Felioidade  could  not  be  considered  as 
a  tender  or  boat  of  the  Wasp ;  the  Melo' 

(a)  See  Burom,  v.  Denman,  below,  p.  526. 
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mafM^{a)  the  Z$phyrinafi>)  ftnd  Bowna  Bar- 

Aldersoh,  B.  :  Does  either  of  those  OAses 
oontain  a  definition  of  the  word  "  ten- 
der P"((i) 

Addams :  A  "  tender  "  mast  be  attached 
to  the  capturing  vessel  by  public  anthority . 
Oaptain  Dsh&r  coald  not  make  any  yeaael 
he  chose  a  lawful  tender.  The  visitation 
then  being  anlawfal,  a  lawful  detention 
cannot  be  grafted  on  an  unlawful  visita- 
tion and  search.  The  act  of  the  prisoners 
was  therefore  not  a  plot  to  commit  a 
criminal  act,  but  a  plan  to  regain  their 
liberty,  which  was  justifiable  by  the  law 
of  nature  and  nations. 

Ko  unnecessary  violence  having  been 
found,  the  Court  will  not  presume  it, 
against  the  evidence  and  against  the  pro- 
babilities of  the  case.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  a  person  is  justifiable  in  resisting  an 
unlawful  arrest;  and  at  one  time  that 
doctrine  was  carried  so  far,  that  a  third 
person,  who  officiously  interfered  and 
Killed  the  officer  who  was  about  to  make 
an  illegal  arrest,  was  held  guilty  of  man- 
slaughter only.(6)    It  is  said,   however. 


(a)  5  C.  Rob.  41. 

(6)  2  Hag.  Adm.  31 7,  which  was  distinguished 
from  the  case  of  the  Melonuwe  by  the  fact  of  the 
connection  between  the  tender  and  the  SifhiUa 
(the  ship  to  which  the  tender  was  attached) 
heing  established  hy  the  aathoriCy  of  the 
Admiralty. 

(c)  Ibid.  866,  where  it  was  held  that  a  capture 
by  a  boat,  the  crew  of  which  was  borne  on  the 
books  of  a  King's  ship,  and  commanded  by  an 
officer  of  the  proper  dcfip^ee  of  rank,  bat  which 
actually  put  off  from  an  unauthoriced  tender, 
and  at  a  distance  of  1,500  miles  from  the  King's 
ship,  could  not  be  deemed  a  capture  by  the 
Kinff*8  ship. 

(d)  Sir  C.  Robinson,  speaking  of  captures  by 
boats  sent  from  Kings*  ships,  says,  "  I  think  the 
detachment  of  boats  and  officers,  mentioned  in 
the  proclamation,  must  be  understood  with  some 
limitation;  and  I  can  suggest  no  other  than 
such  a  practical  dependence  on  the  orders  of 
the  commander,  to  be  executed  within  the 
sphere  of  his  personal  superintendence  and 
direction,  as  will  substantially  connect  him  with 
the  responsibility  attached  to  the  capture. 
iDonna  Babara,  2  flag.  Adm.  876  ;  Notes  in 
Cox). 

(e)  Reg.  v  Tooley,  2  Ld.  Raym.,  1296.  See 
the  statement  (reprinted  in  Stephen's  Dig.  Cr. 
L.  872)  by  Blackburn  J.  of  the  grounds  on 
which  the  judges,  Blackburn  and  Mellor  J.  J., 
refused  to  reserve  a  case  on  the  trial  of  Allen, 
Larkin  and  O'Brien  for  the  murder  of  Police 
Constable  Brett  at  the  Manchester  Special  Com- 
mission 1867 ;  also  the  sftatement  submitted  by 
the  prisonert'  eoonsel  where  the  following  addi- 
tional authorities  are  cited  t-^Ferren*  Case^ 
Cro.  Car.,  871;  Hopkin  HuggeVi  Case,  Kel. 
59 ;  Reg.  v.  Mawgriage,  ib.  186 ;  Reg.  u.  0$mer, 
5  East,  304  ;  Reg  v.  PMpt,  C  and  M.,  180 ; 


that  that  case  rests  only  upon  the  opinion 
of  seven  judges  against  five,  and  is  not 
now  law.  The  decision,  however,  in 
Adey's  case  (1  Leaoh,  206,  and  1  Buss,  on 
Crimes  (lasb  edition),  636)  is  said  to 
have  been  to  the  same  effect ;  and  these 
oases  are  cited  as  showing  how  strongly 
the  law  inclines  in  favour  of  the  right  to 
resist  an  illegal  arrest. 

Further,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
nature  of  the  act,  the  Court  at  Exeter  had 
no  jurisdiction.  The  detention  was  un- 
lawful, and  therefore  there  was  no  conver- 
sion of  the  property,  either  actual  or 
incipient.  The  language  of  the  Admiralty 
Court  is,  that  suoh  an  act  was  done 

**  on  the  high  seas  and  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  High  Court  of  Admiralty.** 

The  indictment  set  forth  that  Mr.  FalM0r 

was 

**  within  the  peace  of  the  Qaeen," 

i.e.  that  he  was  a  British  subject,  and  that 
the  act  was  done 

**  against  the  peace  of  the  Queen." 

Was  it  so  P  It  was  done  on  board  a  Brasi- 
lian  vessel. 

Alderson,  B.  :  The  question  is,  had  she 
become  British  by  the  seizure  P 

Dr.  Addams :  K<mt  (1  Com.  4th  ed.  p.  26) 
says: 

**  No  nation  has  any  right  of  jurisdietion  at  sea, 
except  it  be  over  the  persons  of  its  own  snbjeets^ 
in  its  own  public  or  private  vessels." 

So  WhecUon  (Elements,  164). 

The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is  in  the 
case  of  pirates,  jure  gentium,  who  may  be 
tried  by  the  tribunals  of  any  and  every 
state. 

Pollock,  C.B.  :  The  only  question  ia, 
was  the  nationality  changed  P 

ALDsnsoN,  B. :  The  only  reason  why  a 
pirate  is  triable  an>'where  is,  because  other- 
wise he  would  be  triable  nowhere.  He  has 
no  country. 

Lord  Denkan,  L.C.J. :  Snpposinff  Mr. 
Pahner  had  seized  a  person  actually  en- 
gaged in  the  slave  trade,  without  in- 
structions from  the  British  government, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  him  to  be  tried, 
either  at  Brazil  or  before  the  Court  of 
Mixed  Commission  at  Sierra  Leone,  and 
the  person  so  seized  had  resisted,  and  Mr. 
Palmer  had  thereupon  killed  him,  must 
he  not,  according  to  your  argument,  if 
tried,  have  been  found  guilty  of  man- 
slaughter P 

Addams :  Possibly  he  might. 


Reg.v.  Warner,  1  Moo.  C.  C,  385;  Reg.  v. 
Baois,  Leigh  and  Cave,  C.  C,  71 ;  1  Hale,  P.  C, 
465;  Post.,  C.  L.,  312;  2  Hawk,  P.  C,  c.  83, 
SB.  56,  57. 
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Aldbuov,  B.,  referred  to  the  case  of 
Tmmer  y.  Carew,{a)  where  it  was  held 
that  a  capture  made  ander  a  mistaken  im- 
presBion  that  letters  of  rei>riBal  had  not 
c»een  recalled,  was  held  no  piracy,  because 
the  seiaure  was  only 

"a  caption  in  order  to  an  adjadication,  and, 
tlKMigfa  the  anthority  was  deficient,  jet  it  was 
not  done  amimo  deprtedandi" 

Harding{b)  for  Majavel,  Senxi,  and 
Ahes :  The  case  of  Majavel  is  distinguish- 
able trom.  the  others,  because  he  was  the 
only  one  of  the  crew  of  the  Felicidade, 
bat  the  general  propositions  I  shall  con- 
tend  for  are :  1.  Neither  the  Queen's 
ahipe  nor  the  Qaeen's  officers  have  any 
general  ri^ht  to  search  forei^  vessels  on 
the  ocean  m  time  of  peace,  independently 
of  treaties,  for  the  sea  is  free  ana  common 
to  all.  2.  The  prisoners  were  not  pirates, 
jftre  gentium,  as  the  slave  trade  is  not  piracy 
jure  gentium,  nor  unlawfol  at  all,  except 
by  treaty.  3.  The  prisoners  were  not 
pirates  under  the  treaty.  4.  They  were 
illegally  taken  and  detained  in  violation 
of  uie  treaty.  5.  At  all  events,  they  were 
not  inirapaeem,  or  subject  to  British  juris- 
diction.  6.  If  they  are  subject  to  British 
juriediction,  the  alleged  crime  did  not 
amount  to  murder. 

[The  first  proposition  was  conceded. 
Lord  Denman  said  he  shonld  like  to  hear 
the  second  argned.] 

Mr.  Justice  Siory,  in  ffiving  judgment 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  case  of  the  United  Staiee  v.  Bmith,  (c) 
sajs: 

"  Whether  we  advert  to  writers  on  the  common 
law,  or  the  maritime  law,  or  the  law  of  natitms, 
we  shall  find  that  they  nniversally  treat  piracy 
as  an  offence  against  the  law  of  nations,  and 
that  its  true  dc^nition  by  that  law  is  robbery 
apon  the  sea." 

Albersoh,  B.  :  Piracy  is  robbery  of 
everybody,  not  any  robbery. 

Harding :  The  earliest  authority  is  the 
Digest  :(J) 

'^  A  piratis  ant  latronibas  capti  liberi  perma- 


BlaeheUme  (e)  says  the  crime  of  piracy  or 
robbery  and  depredation  upon  the  niffh  seas 
is  an  offence  against  the  universal  Taw  of 
society ;  a  pirate  being,  according  to  Sir 
Ed,  Coke  (3  Inst.  118),  hoatis  human* 
generte.  Coke  (3  Inst.  p.  112),  says  that 
the  Stat.  28  Hen.  8.  c.  15.  did  nut 

"  alter  the  natnre  of  the  offence  of  piracy,  or 
i  the  offeace  felony,  bat  leaveth  the  offence 


(a)  Beawe*s  Lex  Mercatoria,    I,  363    and 
Vm.  Abr.  Piracy,  A.  8. 
(6)  Afterwards  Qneen's  Advocate. 
(«j  5  Wheatoa  Bep.  10S. 
(dy  Fauloi,  fib.  49,  tit.  15,  par.  19. 
(e)  4  Bla.  Con.  71. 


as  it  was  before  this  Act,  tki.,  only  felony  by 
the  ciyil  law,  bat  giveth  a  means  of  trial  by  the 
common  law,  and  inflicteth  such  pains  of  death, 
as  if  they  had  been  attainted  of  any  felony,  &c, 
done  npon  the  land." 

Piracy,  therefore,  is  an  offence  against 
the  law  of  nations.  Trading  in  slaves  is 
net ;  it  has  in  truth  nothing  in  common 
with  piracy.  Lord  StoweU,  in  the  Loui$,ia) 
says: 

**  The  very  statute  lately  passed,  which  makes  it 
a  transportable  offence  in  any  British  subject  to 
be  concerned  in  this  trade,  affords  a  decisive 
proof  that  it  was  not  liable  to  be  considered  as 
a  piracy  and  a  capital  offence,  as  it  would  be  in 
foreigners  as  well  as  British  subjects,  if  it  was  a 
pirauy  at  all.  In  truth,  it  wants  some  of  the 
distinguishing  features  of  that  offence.  It  is  not 
the  act  of  freebooters,  enemies  of  the  human 
race,  renouncing  every  country,  and  ravaging 
every  countiy  in  its  coasts  and  vessels  indis- 
criminately, and  thereby  creating  an  universal 
terror  and  alarm ;  but  of  persons  confining  their 
transactions  (reprehensible  as  they  may  be)  to 
particular  countries,  without  exciting  the  slightest 
apprehension  in  others.  It  is  not  the  act  of 
persons  insulting  and  assaulting  coasts  and 
vessels  against  the  will  of  governments,  and 
the  coarse  of  their  laws,  but  of  persons  resorting 
thither  to  carry  on  a  traffic  (as  it  is  there  most 
unfortunately  deemed), not  only  recognised,  but 
invited  by  the  institutions  and  administrations  of 
those  barbarous  oommunities. 

"  No  lawyer,  I  presume,  could  be  found  hardy 
enough  to  maintain  that  an  indictment  for 
piracy  could  be  supported  by  the  mere  evidence 
of  a  trading  in  slaves,  be  the  malignity  of  the 
practice  whait  it  may  ;  it  is  not  that  of  piracy  in 
legal  consideration." 

In  MadroMO  v.  W%lleB,{b)  decided  in 
1820,  it  was  held  that  the  slave  trade  was 
not  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations ;  and, 
therefore,  a  foreigner  who  is  not  prohibited 
from  carrying  on  the  slave  trade  by  the 
laws  of  his  own  country,  may  in  a  British 
court  of  justice  recover  damages  sustained 
by  him  in  respect  of  the  wrongful  seizure 
by  a  British  s abject  of  a  cargo  of  slaves 
on  board  of  a  ship  then  employed  by  him 
in  carrying  on  the  African  slave  trade. 

In  1825,  Ifors^Z,  C.J.,  in  pronouncing 
jndgmenfe  in  the  case  of  the  Antelope 
(10  Wheaton,  120),  says : 

<*  From  the  earliest  times  war  has  existed,  and 
war  confers  rights  in  which  all  have  acquiesced. 
Among  the  most  enlightened  nations  of  an- 
tiquity, one  of  these  was,  that  the  victor  might 
enslave  the  vanquished.  This,  which  was  the 
usage  of  all,  could  not  be  pronounced  repugnant 
to  the  law  <^  nations,  which  is  certainly  to  be 
tried  by  the  test  of  general  usage.  That  which 
has  received  the  assent  of  all,  mast  be  the  law 
of  all.  Slavery  then  has  its  origin  in  force) 
but  as  the  world  has  agreed  that  it  is  a  legiti- 

(a)  S  Dod.  S47. 
(6)  3  B.  &  Aid.  a58. 
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mate  result  of  force,  the  state  of  things  which  is 
thus  prodii(»sd  by  general  consent  cannot  be 
pronounced  onlawful." 

Then  how  does  the  case  stand  on  the  laws 
of  this  ooontryP  The  slave  trade  was  a 
lawfnl  trade  till  the  25th  March  1807, 
when  it  was  abolished  by  stat.  47  Oeo.  3. 
S688.  1,  o.  36.  Then  bj  the  stat.  5  Oeo.  4. 
c.  113.  it  is  declared  to  be  piracy.  But 
there  has  hitherto  been  no  one  instance  of 
a  Oovemment  proseuntion  for  the  offence 
created  by  this  statute  eyer  since  it  was 
enacted,  (a) 

Third.  The  prisoners  cannot  be  treated 
as  pirates,  nnder  the  terms  of  the  treaties. 
In  the  case  of  The  Louis  (2  Dodson, 
236),  Lord  Btowell  held  that  one  country 
cannot,  in  order  to  enforce  its  own  laws, 
claim  the  exercise  of  rights  incompatible 
with  the  rights  of  foreigners;  that  no 
Court  could  presume  the  existence  of  a 
modem  foreign  law  which  did  not  appear 
as  a  fact  in  evidence;  and  further,  that 
no  nenal  law  of  any  state  can  bind  the 
oonauct  of  its  subjects,  unless  it  is  con- 
veyed to  their  attention  in  a  way  which 
excludes  the  possibility  of  honest  igno- 
rance. In  Ben  V.  BaXley^Q))  an  indictment 
under  39  Geo.  3.  c.  39.  for  maliciously 
shooting,  the  fact  that  the  crime  was  com- 
mitted within  a  few  weeks  of  the  passing 
of  the  Act,  and  before  notice  could  have 
reached  the  prisoner,  was  held  by  the 
judges  good  ground  for  recommending  a 
pardon.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  clear  that 
no  mere  clause  in  a  treaty  can  bind  the 
subjects  of  either  country  till  its  provisions 
have  received  the  sanction  and  confir- 
mation of  the  municipal  law  of  each  state 
respectively,  (c) 

Farther,  the  prisoners  were  not,  in  the 
words  of  the  treaty, 

"persons  concerned  in  the  carrying  on  of  the 
African  slave  trade  under  any  pretext  or  in  any 
manner  whatever:" 

they  are  merely  mariners  employed  on 
board  the  ship,  and  there  is  no  evidence 
to  affect  them  with  notice  of  the  purport 
of  the  voyage.  The  Enfflish  law  (stat.  5. 
Oeo.  4.  c.  113.  s.  11),  makes  a  distinction 
in  favour  of  mariners.  The  statute  specifies 
three  classes  of  persons:  1.  Any  person 
engaged    in    the  actual    traffic.    2.  Any 


(a)  But  see  Reg,  v.  Zulueta,  below,  p.  1102. 

(6)  Buss.  &  By.  1. 

(c)  In  2  G.  &  E.  86  the  report  is :  — Aldbrson, 
B. :  How  can  a  subject  be  bound  without  a  law 
of  his  oym  state  ?  If  Brazil  made  the  receiving 
of  stoleo  ffoods  piracy,  could  an  Englishman  be 
tried  for  that  as  piracy,  unless  the  legislature  of 
his  own  country  made  it  so  ?  Do  sovereigns, 
by  a  treaty,  do  more  than  agree  that  each  nation 
will  by  its  municipal  laws  do  all  that  is  neoessary 
to  carry  the  treaty  into  effect  ? 


captain,  master,  mate,  Bnrge<m,  or  super- 
cargo knowingly  engaged  on  board  any 
ship  concerned  in  the  traffic.  3.  Petty 
officers,  seamen,  marines,  or  servants 
similarly  circumstanced.  The  two  first 
classes  are  to  be  deemed  guilty  of  felony ; 
the  third  only  of  a  misdemeanor.  Such 
then  being  the  state  of  the  English  law  as 
affectiuff  British  subjects  in  1824,  can  it  be 
supposed  possible  that  in  1826  the  (Govern- 
ment should  have  intended  to  make  anj 
of  the  subjects  of  Brazil,  who  as  mariners 
embarked  on  board  a  slave  ship,  guilty  of 
piracy? 

Pollock,  G.B.  :  Your  argument  is  that 
piracy  in  a  Brasilian  subject  must  be  the 
same  as  the  English  law  deems  piracy  in 
a  British  subject. 

Pakks,  B.:  The  simple  question  is. 
Can  the  Felicidade  be  seised  P 

Aldebson,  B.  :  If  the  seizure  was  legal, 
the  crew  would,  of  course,  be  taken  with 
the  vessel. 

Parks,  B.  :  It  would  not  be  contended 
on  behalf  of  the  Crown,  that  the  persona 
seized  under  this  treaty  could  be  punished 
as  pirates  by  our  coiirts,  without  a  muni- 
cipal law  to  that  effect  P  The  Courts  here 
only  try  them  for  murder,  not  piracy. 
Therefore,  the  only  question  is,  was  the 
capture  legal  F 

Ha/rding:  The  treaty  is  clear  and  posi- 
tive  in  its  provision  that  no  vessel  is  to 
be  detained,  not  having  slaves  actually  on 
board. 

The  capture  of  the  Felioidade  was 
illegal  because  the  instructions  were  not 
observed,  or  the  right  instructions  were 
not  on  board.  The  capture  of  the  Echo  by 
the  Felioidade  was  also  illegal. 

In  the  8u»ann<i,{a)  Sir  W.  8coU  said: 

"  If  yon  seiae  a  neatral  vessel  for  the  parpoee 
of  examination  and  search,  yon  have  no  right  to 
employ  that  vessel  as  an  instrument  of  captur- 
ing other  vessels  before  adjudication." 

The  cases  of  the  Melomane  and  the 
Donna  Barbara  (2  Haggard)  show  that  the 
Echo  was  captured  by  the  Felicidade 
and  not  by  the  Wasp,  for  the  jolly  boat 
must  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
Felicidade.  In  the  Donna  Baviara,  Sir  O. 
Robinson,  speaking  of  boats  sent  from  the 
king's  ships  to  make  captures,  says : 

"  I  think  the  detachment  of  boats  and  officers, 
mentioned  in  the  proclamation,  must  be  under- 
stood with  some  limitation ;  and  I  can  suggest 
no  other  than  such  a  practical  dependence  on 
the  orders  of  the  commander,  to  be  executed 
within  the  sphere  of  his  personal  superinten- 
dence and  direction,  as  will  substantially  connect 
him  with  the  responsibility  attached  to  the  cap- 
ture.*' 

This,  therefore,  was  not  aooh  a  capture 


(a)  6  0.  Bob.  48. 
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as  in  lawful  war  would  have  ooofiacated 
the  Echo  to  the  Wan>. 

Fifthly,  upon  an  illegal  capture  no  legal 
ooDsequenceB  can  attach.  In  the  Mary, (a) 
Sir  W.  Scott  aaid  : 

"  That  a  capture  which  is  made  under  such  cir- 
coiDAtaDoes  as  to  be  illegal,  can  convej  no  right 
of  property  to  the  thing  captured." 

Here  then,  the  capture  heing  illegal,  no 
property  passed  to  the  captor,  the  vessel 
remaiiied  Brasilian.  But  a  mere  capture, 
eren  ihouigh  legal,  works  no  conversion  of 
the  property  in  the  captured  vessel  without 
a  sentence  of  condemnation  pronounced 
by  a  competent  Court,  decreeing  the  cap- 
tare  to  nave  been  rightly  made.  (The 
Flad'Oyen,{b)  the  Henrich  and  Mcuna,(c) 
Bo9s  V.  Himely,{d)  Graufurd  v.  Hunter.{e)) 

The  capture  then  being  originally 
iUe^l,  and  no  sentence  of  condemnation 
having  been  pronounced,  the  vessel  re- 
mained Brasilian  to  all  intents  and  pur- 


The  next  miestion  is  whether,  though 
the  capture  did  not  pass  the  property,  there 
was  not  such  a  possession  at  least  as  to 
bring  the  persons  on  board  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  British  Courts;  and 
upon  this  point,  being  one  primcB  imprea- 
Hants,  it  is  important  to  remember  the 
diversities  in  criminal  codes,  procedure, 
and  evidence. 

8iory  (Conflict  of  Laws,  S.  539)  says  : 
*'  Considered  in  an  international  point  of  view, 
jarwdiction,  to  he  rightfhlly  exercised,  must  be 
founded  either  upon  the  person  being  within  the 
territory,  or  the  thing  bemg  within  the  territory ; 
for  otherwise  there  can  be  no  sovereignty  exerted 
upon  the  known  maxim,  '  Extra  ierritoriumjus 
dieenti  hmptme  non  paretur,"  Bullenois  puts 
this  among  his  general  principles,  '  The  laws  of 
a  sovereign  rightfully  extend  over  persons  who 
are  domiciled  within  his  territory,  and  over 
property  which  is  there  situate.'  Yattel  (/)  lavs 
down  the  true  doctrine  in  clear  terms,  '  The 
M>vereignty  (says  he)  united  to  the  domain, 
establishes  the  jurisdiction  of  the  nation  in  its 
territories,  or  the  country  which  belongs  to  it. 
It  is  its  province,  or  that  of  its  sovereign,  to 
exercifie  justice  in  all  places  under  its  jurisdic- 
tino,  to  take  cognixance  of  the  crimes  committed, 
and  the  differences  that  arise  in  the  country.' " 

The  vessels  of  a  country  are  part  of  its 
territory  for  the  purpose  of  its  jurisdic- 
tion. The  transaction  having  taken  place 
on  board  a  Brazilian  vessel,  what  is  there 
to  show  that  Brazil  ever  parted  with  her 
jurisdiction ;  and,  if  not,  how  can  Great 
Britain  have  acquired  itP  How  do  you 
show  aflBLrmativeiy  that  the  persons    on 


{a)  5  C.  Rob.  206. 

(6)  1  C.  Bob.  189. 

Cc)  4  C.  Bob.  55. 

(if)  4  Cranch's  American  Law  Kep.  279. 

(e)  8  T.  R.  13. 

(/)  Bk.  2.  c  7,  ss.  84,  85. 
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board  were  subjects  of  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land P  0alvin*8  case  (7  Rep.  9)  is  a  distinct 
authority  for  saying  that  before  any  person 
can  become  a  subject  of  the  Queen,  he 
mast  own  allegiance  to  her ;  and  that  the 
ligeantia  locdlis,  or  that  which  is  due  from 
a  foreigner  who  comes  into  this  country, 
is,  *'  ivjima  et  minima  et  maxima  incerta ; " 
and  no  indictment  can  be  preferred  in  this 
countiy  against  a  person  who  is  not  a 
subject,  or  for  an  injury  done  to  a  person 
who  is  not  a  subject;  for  the  two  aver- 
ments, "against  the  peace  of  the  Queen," 
and  "  in  the  peace  of  the  Queen,"  respec- 
tively import  that  the  prisoner  and  the 
party  injured  are  British  subjects.  Bex  v. 
8awyer\cCi 

Aldebson,  B.  :  What  do  you  sa^  to  the 
case  of  a  prisoner  at  war  brought  mto  this 
country  P 

Sardim^ :  That  case  stands  on  a  differ- 
ent footing ;  because  by  the  laws  of  war 
his  life  is  forfeited  to  the  victor.  It  could 
only  have  applied  to  the  present  case  if 
these  Brazilian  subjects  haa  been  pirates, 
whom  it  would  have  been  lawful  to  put  to 
death ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  there  is 
no  trace  of  any  authority  for  using  the 
least  degree  of  violence  towards  them. 

Aldebsok,  B.  :  Suppose  a  Frenchman, 
having  been  brought  nere  by  force,  should 
commit  murder,  would  he  not  be  triable 
by  the  courts  of  this  country  P 

Paskb,  B.  :  Would  he  not  be  entitled  to 
the  protection  of  our  laws  P  and  if  entitled 
to  the  protection  of  the  British  law,  would 
he  not  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
British  courts  P 

JSofrdvng :  I  apprehend  not ;  but  the  case 
has  never  arisen.(&)  I  submit  that,  even 
to  found  a  local  allegiance,  the  foreigner 
must  come  voluntarily  into  the  country ; 
and  that  he  cannot  be  made  subject  to  its 
laws  by  being  forcibly  brought  into  its 
territory.  Therefore,  i  say  that  the  only 
allegiance  due  from  the  persons  on  board 
the  FeUcidade  was  an  allegiance  to  the 
crown  of  Brazil,  and  that  the  offence 
charged  in  this  indictment  was  not  com- 
mitted ''against  the  peace  of  the  Queen." 

Lastly,  even  if  the  prisoners  could  be 
considered  to  have  been  within  the  peace 
of  the  Queen  at  the  time  of  commit- 
ting the  offence,  it  does  not  amount  to 
murder.  They  had  a  right  to  regain  their 
freedom  by  any  and  every  means  that  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  rendered  neces- 
sary. (Foeter^s  C.  L.,  o.  8,  s.  9.) 

The  Queen^s  Advocate  (Sir  /.  Bodson) 
for  the  Admiralty:  Both  vessels,  the 
FeUcidads  and  Echo,  were  lawfully  cap- 
tured and  in  the  lawful  custody  of  the 
Queen's  officers  at  the  time   when    the 


(a)  Ru88.  &  Ry.  294. 

(6)  8ee  Rex  v.  Su^/er,  Dears  &  B.  CC  525. 
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Here  there  is  no  complaint  of  nndne 
force  having  been  osod  by  the  Britiflh 
captor,  and  it  is  only  in  case  of  snch  a 
departare  from  inetractions  as  amoants  to 
a  wilfol  violation  of  them  as  will  anthorise 
the  captured  parties  in  resisting  deten- 
tion. 

With  respect  to  the  Fdicidade,  there- 
fore, the  visitation  and  search  are  ad- 
mitted to  be  proper ;  and  I  submit  that, 
nnder  the  circumstances,  the  detention 
and  capture  were  legal,  and  that  she  was 
in  the  legal  custodv  of  a  British  officer. 
As  to  the  capture  of  the  Echo,  it  was  made 
by  the  jolly  boat  of  the  Watp,  There  is 
nothing  to  show  that  the  lieutenant 
should  be  the  first  person  to  enter  the 
ship ;  and  previously  to  the  vessel  strik- 
ing its  colours,  there  had  been  a  visitation 
and  search  by  the  lieutenant  in  the  stric- 
test sense.  If  the  capture  had  been  made 
by  the  Felieidade,  it  would  still  have  been 
legal,  for  the  FeUcidcide  being  in  the  law- 
ful possession  of  the  British  officers,  niight 
properly  be  used  for  that  service.  The 
case  differs  widely  from  the  cases  cited  as 
to  the  authority  of  British  officers  to  ap- 
point tenders  (the  Meloma/neX<^)  the  Zeph- 
erina,(!b)  and  the  Donna  B<irhara,{c)  in  the 
latter  of  which  the  capture  was  made  by  a 
boat  which  put  off  from  an  unauthorized 
tender,  at  a  distance  of  1,500  miles  from 
the  king's  ship,  on  the  books  of  which  the 
crew  of  the  boat  was  borne,  and  was  held 
not  to  be  a  capture  by  the  king's  ship. 

The  only  remaining  question  is,whether, 
these  vessels  being  lawfully  captured  and 
detained,  and  being  therefore  in  the  law- 
ful possession  of  her  Majesty's  officers  for 
the  purpose  of  adjudication,  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Admiralty  of  ^England  attached  to 
all  persons  on  Doard.  It  is  argued  that 
the  FeUeidade  was  a  Brazilian  vessel; 
that  her  nationality  could  not  be  changed 
without  a  conversion  of  the  property  in 
her;  and  that  no  such  conversion  had 
taken  place.  The  answer  is,  that  it  was 
quite  enough  that  they  were  in  the  lawful 
custody  of  her  Majesty  by  her  officers ;  in 
order  to  ^ve  jurisdiction,  no  change  of 
property  is  necessary;  for  that  purpose, 
lawful  custody  and  possession  are  sufficient. 
Ships  have  been  compared  to  floating 
islands,  and  if  her  Majesty's  forces  were  to 
take  possession  of  an  island,  would  not  all 
the  residents  become  subject  to  her  juris- 
diction P 

Pakke,  B.  :  The  old  law  of  the  island 
would  remain  in  force  until  altered  by  the 
Queen. 

Aldsbsok,  B.  :  Another  question  there- 
fore arises,  whether,  even  if  triable  here, 

(a)  5C.  Rob.  41. 
(6)  2Hag.  Adm.sn. 
(c)  2  Hag.  AOm.  866, 


they  should   not  be  tried  aooording  to 
Brazilian  law. 

Sir  J.  Bodaon:  If  an  actual  conver- 
sion of  the  property  be  necessary,  the 
crews  of  slave-vessels  may  always  risa 
upon  their  captors,  because  the  vessel 
never  becomes  wholly  British  till  afber 
condemnation. 

Pollock,  CE,-.  Is  there  any  case  that 
decides  that  during  the  interval  between 
capture  and  condemnation  neutrals  are 
under  British  law  P 

Sir  <r.  Dod8on_:  None,  that  I  am  aware 
of;  but  the  deck  of  a  vessel,  which  is  in 
the  lawful  custody  of  the  Queen,  becomes 
for  the  time,  pro  kdc  mce^  a  paart  of  the 
Queen's  territory. 

Pollock,  G.B.:  So  that  the  allegiance 
of  neutrals  captured  during  war  would  be 
temporarily  transferred  to  England  P 

Sir  /.  Dodeon:  I  think  it  would. 
Suppose  the  English  had  attacked  the 
Brazilians  on  board  the  Felieidade,  after 
her  capture,  and  committed  an  offence 
against  our  laws,  would  ihey  not  have 
been  triable  hereP  and,  if  so,  if  the 
Brazilians  on  board  the  FeUeidade  enjoyed 
the  protection  of  our  laws,  are  they  not 
liable  also  to  its  penalties  P 

Pabkb,  B.  :  Take  the  case  of  a  statut* 
able  offence,  as  forgery;  would  a  Brazil- 
ian subject  be  triable  here  for  the  forgery 
of  a  bank-note  at  sea  P 

Sir  /.  Bodson :  If  the  offence  were 
committed  on  board  a  vessel  which  was  in 
the  lawful  custody  of  the  Queen's  officers. 

Lord  Denman,  L.O.  J.:  Would  a  seizure, 
by  a  private  person,  of  one  clearly  en- 
gaged in  an  act  of  piracy,  according  to 
the  treaty,  be  lawful  P 

Sir  /.  Bodeon:  1  apprehend  that  it 
would. 

Lord  Dbnmak,  L.G.J. :  Then  suppose  the 
case  of  a  seizure  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
handing  over  the  captured  to  the  Brazilian 
authorities,  what  would  be  the  effect  of 
such  a  seizure  P 

Pollock,  O.B.  :  Would  a  private  Eng- 
lish merchant  have  a  right  to  seize  a 
BraEilian  slaver,  and  would  such  a  seizure 
make  her  so  far  British  as  to  make 
offences  committed  on  board  her  triable 
hereP 

Sir  /.  Bodeon:  It  would  be  quite 
sufficient  to  establish  the  Queen's  juris- 
diction. 

Drs.  Addame  and  Harding  in  reply :  The 
treaties  cannot  be  construed  as  suggested 
on  the  part  of  the  Admiralty  without  com- 
plete disregard  of  many  of  their  most 
important  clauses,  and  of  all  those  provi- 
sions which  are  in  favour  of  the  nriaoners. 
In  the  case  of  a  neutral  capturea  in  time 
of  war,  though  the  custody  would  be  law- 
ful, the  crew  would  not  be  subject  to 
British   law.     It   does   not   follow  that 
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becsuBe  a  British  Bubject  might  be  tried 
here  for  killing  a  foreigner  in  an  Bnfflisb 
ship,  a  Brazilian  may  he  tried  for  kimng 
an  Englishman.  Thongh  complete  oon- 
Tersion  can  in  no  case  be  necessary  to 
constitute  lawful  cnstody,  there  mast  at 
an  events  be  incipient  conyersion,  which 
there  ooold  not  be  unless  the  capture  were 
lawfuL 

WiTXTAMS,  J. :  If  the  eeisnre  had  been 
made  in  strict  compliance  with  the  treaty, 
would  the  nationality  remain  unchangeaP 

Pabjle,  B.:  Does  lawful  custody  mean 
introduction  of  British  law  P 

Dr.  Addams :  There  mi^ht  be  incipient 
oou version,  but  not  sufficient  to  produce 
such  an  effect  as  that.  Here,  the  British 
law  was  clearly  not  introduced  so  as  to 
prerent  the  crew  doing  what  they  could 
to  regain  their  freedom. 

AI.DBBS0N,  B. :  If  there  had  been  a 
domestic  slave  on  board,  would  he  have 
been  made  free  by  the  British  law,  or 
remained  a  slave  bv  the  Brazilian  law  P 

Dr.  Addams:  There  is  no  ground  for 
an^  such  supposition.  The  case  of  the 
Ih&pateh{a)  is  no  authority  in  support  of 
this  conviction.  It  only  decides  that 
where  parties  come  into  court  and  ask  for 
a  restitution  of  their  property,  they  must 
cofmewith  clean  hands.  The  capture  of 
these  vessels,  therefore,  being  unlawful, 
and  the  prisoners  in  unlawful  custody, 
thOT  had  a  right  to  liberate  themselves ; 
ana  all  that  they  did  was  done  in  the 
exercise  of  that  right. 

TniDAL,  C.J.,  Pollock,  C.B..  Pabkb,  B., 

AlJ>£B80N,  B.,  PaTTBSOH,  J.,   WiLLIAMS,  J., 

GoLTMAN,  J.,  Mauls,  J.,  Bolts,  B.,  Wioht- 
MAV,  J.,  and  Bble,  J.,  held  the  conviction 
to  be  wrong  on  the  ground  of  want  of 
jurisdiction  in  an  English  court  to  try 
an  offence  committed  on  board  the  Fe- 
liddade;  and  that  if  the  lawful  posses- 
sion of  that  vessel  by  the  British  crown, 
thron|;h  its  officers,  would  be  sufficient  to 
give  jurisdiction,  there  was  no  evidence 
Drought  before  the  Court  at  the  trial  to 
show  that  the  possession  was  lawful. 

Lord  DsmnAN,  L.C.J.,  and  Platt,  B., 
held  the  conviction  to  be  right. 
Lord  DxHiEAV's  opinion  was  as  follows : 
I  thought  the  conviction  right.  It 
appeared  to  me  that  the  possession  of  the 
Brasilian  vessel  by  the  British  officers 
was  a  lawful  possession,  under  a  seisure 
made  by  them  of  the  said  ship  while 
employed  by  Brasilian  subjects  in  the 
slave  trade ;  and  I  thought  that  the  vessel 
so  in  possession  of  British  officers  under  a 
general  authority  from  the  Grown  was  a 
British  vessel  for  the  purpose  of  founding 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty 


{a)  9  C.  Bob.  378. 
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d,  of  course,  since  the  late  Act— of  the 
Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  and  goal 
delivery  at  Exeter,  to  try  crimes  com- 
mitted on  board  of  such  vessel. 

Platt,  B.'s  opinion  was  as  follows : — The 
22nd  section  of  the  stat.  ^kh  Wm.  4.  c.  36. 
gave  to  the  Justices  of  Oyer  and  Terminer 
and  general  goal  delivery  at  the  Central 
Criminal  Court,  and  a  subsequent  statute 
(7  &  8  Viet.  o.  2.)  to  the  Judges,  beforo 
whom  the  Assises  at  Exeter  were  holden, 
jurisdiction  to  try  the  prisoners,  if  the 
alleged  offence  had  been  committed  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lord  High  AdmiraL 
The  question,  therefore,  was  whether  the 
act,  which  caused  the  death  of  Mr. 
FaUner,  was  committed  within  that  juris- 
diction. 

Upon  this  subject  I  have  always  thought, 
and  still  think,  that  as  Captain  T^her 
commandod  Her  Majesty's  ship  of  war 
the  Wcuf,  and  was  stationed  with  that 
vessel  off  the  coast  of  Africa  for  the  pre* 
veution  of  the  slave  trade,  the  compact, 
entered  into  between  the  British  and 
Brazilian  government  by  the  then  sub- 
sisting Brazilian  treaty,  justified  him  in 
directmg,  and  Lieutenant  8tupa/rt  in 
effecting  under  such  direction  of  his 
superior  officer,  the  capture  of  the  FelM' 
doyde  and  of  the  Echo,  and  their  detention 
during  such  time  as  might  be  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  submitting  the  circum- 
stances attending  their  capture  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Mixed  Court ;  and  that 
during  such  detention  of  the  FeUddade^ 
she  was  in  the  lawful  possession  and 
dominion  of  Her  Majesty,  and  her  deck  as 
much  within  Her  Majesty's  Admiralty 
jurisdiction,  as  was  the  deck  of  Uie 
Wa8p.(a) 


(a)  AldersoD,  B.,  explaina  the  grounds  of  the 
decision  in  a  letter  printed  in  Memoir  and 
Charges  of  Baron  Aldersou,  p.  90  :«- 

«  ^  e  have  let  off  the  Exeter  pirates.  Eleven 
judges  oat  of  thirteen  were  of  opinion,  after  the 
arguments,  that  the  English  tribanals  had  no 
jurisdiction  in  the  matter.  I  flatter  myself  that 
our  reasons  were  quite  unanswerable.  No  doubt 
the  treaty  with  Brazil  makes  the  slave  trade 
piracy :  but  two  nations  cannot  make  a  crime 
against  the  law  of  nations.  Catting  fishing-nets 
was  once  made  piracy  by  a  treaty,  but  no  one 
ever  dreamt  that  all  the  world  could  try  people 
for  it.  Real  phacy  by  the  law  of  nations  is,  no 
doubt,  triable  by  all ;  for  a  pirate  is  of  all  coun- 
tries, or  rather  of  none.  The  folly  of  modem 
times  is  to  call  things  by  wron^  names,  and  then 
to  ar^ue  from  the  names  as  if  they  were  the 
realities.  Slave-trading  is  a  great  crime;  and 
if  all  nations  would  make  a  law  about  it  (which, 
however,  is  impossible),  might  be  piracy.  In 
the  meantime,  let  us  make  treaties  and  muni- 
cipal laws  to  punish  these  people,  and  then  we 
can  try  them.  I  am  sorry  that  the  men  were 
not  punished,  bat  in  no  case  do  I  think  they 
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Matbbials  made  use  Of. — The  above  re- 
port is    complied  from   the   reports  in 

ought  to  have  been  hanged,  for  I  don't  think 
the  crime  was  murder,  inasmuch  as  they  were 
illegally  captured,  and  had  therefore  the  right 
to  resist :  find  though  in  resisting  they  wet« 
guiltj  of  atrocious  excess,  still  the  original 
right  to  resist  redticee  it»  I  thbk,  to  man- 
slaughter. However,  they  are  now,  I  presume, 
to  be  delivered  np  to  the  Braxilian  Govem- 
ment  for  trial)  and  we  shall  hear  no  more 
of  it." 


1  Den\s<m,  O.G. 
a  0.  A  K.  63. 


In  a  letter  to  hit  son,  Captain  Denman,  of 
December  12, 1845,  Lord  Denman  writes  :  — 

**  The  case  was  in  fact  decided  on  the  ground 
of  jurisdiction,  the  Felicidade  being  holden  not 
a  King*B  ship.  I  thought  her  in  the  custody  of 
one  of  Her  Majesty's  officers,  and  therefore  a 
British  Mp.*' —  Amcnl^B  Memoir  oi  Lord 
Denman,  vol.  2,  p.  204. 

See  also  Lord  Denman's  Memorandum  to  the 
Home  Secretary  on  the  decision,  ib.  App.  VII. 
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THE  BARON  DE  BODE  against  THE  QUEEN. 


Proceedings  on  a  Petition  of  Right.     Judgkent  of  the  Ooubt  of 

Queen's  Bench  after   an    Inqthsition  and  a  Trial    at    Bab, 

December  11,  1845.    (Reported  in  8  Q.B.  208.) 
Judgment  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber  on  Writ  of  Error, 

Febeuary  7,  1849.     (Reported  in  13  Q.B.  864.) 
Judgment  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  Writ  of   Error  from  the 

Exchequer    Chamber,    July    10    and    11,    1851.     (Reported    in 

3  H.L.  449.) 

Certain  treaties  and  conventions  entered  into  between  Great  Britain  and  France  in  1814  and 
1815,  provided  for  compensating  Britisli  subjects  in  respect  of  property,  movable  and  immovable, 
nndiUj  confiscated  bj  tbe  French  Government  after  1792,  provided  that  their  claims  were  sent  in 
within  three  months  after  November  20,  1815.  B v  a  further  convention,  in  1818,  the  French 
Government  undertook  to  hand  over  a  fixed  sum  to  the  English  Government  for  distribution  among 
the  claimants  in  full  satisfaction  of  their  claims.  The  59  Geo.  8.  c.  81.  after  reciting  that  the 
commissioners  for  the  execution  of  the  conventions  had  inscribed  in  a  register  the  names  of 
all  claimants  who  presented  their  claims  within  the  prescribed  period,  provided  that  the  com- 
missioners "  in  order  to  complete  the  examination  and  liquidation  of  the  claims  of  such  persons 
who  shall  have  caused  their  clidms  to  be  duly  inserted,"  should  apportion  the  fund  among  the 
claimants  "  whose  names  are  dulj  entered/'  and  apply  the  surplus  for  such  purposes  as  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Treasury  should  direct. 

The  claim  of  the  Baron  de  Bode  was  made  within  the  three  months  prescribed  by  the 
convention,  but,  contrary  to  the  recital  in  the  Act,  had  not  been  entered  on  the  register  at  the 
time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act.  It  was  entered  subsequently  and  rejected  by  the  commissioners, 
and  the  rejection  was  confirmed  by  the  Privy  Council,  whose  decision  in  cases  arising  under  the 
Act  was  fiinal.  The  Baron  de  Bode  having  brought  a  petition  of  right  to  recover  compensation 
out  of  the  surplus  fund  paid  over  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury.    Held : — 

1.  Compensation  money  paid  by  France — 59  Geo.  8.  e.  SU^Petition  of  Right, 
By  the  House  of  Lords  affirming  the  judgment  of  the  Exchequer  Chamber- 
That  a  petition  of  right  wo.nld  not  lis  to  recover  compensation  from  the  Crown,(a)  as 

59  Geo.  3.  c.  81.  disposed  of  the  whole  fund  paid  over  by  France,  and  provided  no 
means  of  recovering  compensation  except  by  application  to  the  Commissioners,  and 
by  appeal  from  their  decision  to  the  King  in  Council. 

By  Pabks,  B.,  delivering  the  jodgment  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber,  Sbmblb  : 
That  the  petitioner  was  not  preclndsd  from  claiming 'under  59  Geo.  8.  c.  31.  by  the  fact 
that  his  name  had  not  been  entered  on  the  register  at  Uie  time  of  the  passing  of  that  Act, 

2.  Petition  ef  Right.-^Procedure  at  Common  Law.ib) 

By  Lord  Cottenhtm,  L.C.  That  after  a  petition  of  right  has  been  referred  by  the  Crown 
to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  a  commission  issues,  as  of  course,  to  find  the  truth  of  the 
Ikets  therein  stated,  and  no  judgment  can  be  given  until  the  commission  be  returned  and 
found  for  the  petitioner,  or  the  facts  stated  by  him  be  admitted  by  the  Attorney  General. 

By  Parkb,  B.  :  When  the  record  in  a  petition  of  right  has  been  sent  into  the  Queen's 
Bench  on  a  traverse  of  the  inquisition,  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  can  give  judgment. 

(a)  See  Bueton^ee  v.  Beg.  2,  Q.B.D.  69. 

(6)  See  now  as  to  procedure  on  petition  of  right,  88  &  24  Vict.  c.  84 ;  44  &  45  Vict.  c.  59.  s.  6 ; 
47  &  48  Vict  c.  71.  s.  8  i  28  &  24  Vict.  o.  84,  s.  18,  leaves  it  open  to  the  suppHant  to  proceed  as 
before  the  passing  of  Uie  Act. 

This  was  a  petition  of  right  presented  unduly  confiscated  by  the  reyolntionarj 

by  the  Baron  de  Bode  claiming  indemnity  eoyemment.    The  material  facts  were  as 

for  losses  enffered  by  him  at  the  time  of  follows  : 

the  French    Bevolntion,   oat  of   monies  The  '*  Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Navi- 

paid  by  the  French  to  tbe  English  Gt>-  gatioo,"  between  his  Britannic  Majesty 

veniment  in  satisfaction  of  the  claims  of  {George  III.)  and  the  most  Christian  King 
British  subjects  whose  property  had  been  '  {Loui$  JLVL),  signed  at  Yersailles  on  the 
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26th  of  September   1786,  contained   the 
following  proviso : — 

"  Article  I.— For  the  fatar©  security  of  com- 
merce and  friendship  between  the  subjects  of 
their  said  Majesties,  and  to  the  end  that  thw 
good  correspondence  may  be  preserved  from  all 
interruptions  and  disturbances,  it  is  concluded 
and  agreed,  that  if,  at  any  time,  there  should 
cuise  any  misunderstanding,  breach  of  fnaid- 
ship,  or  rupture  between  the  Crowns  of  their 
Majesties,  which  God  forbid !  (which  rupture 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  exist  until  the  recallmg 


made  thereby  "  (d^sirant  de  rendre  plus  efficaces 
les  dispositions  ^nonc^es  dans  ces  articles), 
"  and  luiTing  determined  by  two  separate  con- 
ventions the  line  to  be  pursued  on  each  side  for 
that  purpose,  the  said  two  conventions  as  an- 
nexed to  the  present  treaty  shall,  in  order  to 
secure  the  complete  execution  of  the  above- 
mentioned  articles,  have  the  same  force  and 
effect  as  if  the  same  were  inserted  word  for 
word  herein," 

The  two  conventions  annexed  to  the 
trea^  of  1815,  were  designated  as  No.  7 


snail    nOl    do    Ueemou  MJ  CJkiob  uubM  ^M^^  ^^ ^ V-t-r        tt*         vr        ev  ^«    l_     j.1.  i. 

or  sending  home  of  the  respective  ambassadors  and  No.  13.  No.  7,  on  which  the  present 
and  ministers)  the  subjects  of  each  of  the  two  ]  clahn  was  fonnded,  contained  Articles  I. 
parties  residing  in  the  dominions  of  the  other, 

.        *•     1  ^1 *     *•» ^C    «knmaiTkin<»  anil    AilYl— 


shall  have  the  privilege  of  remaining  and  con- 
tinuing the  trade  therein,  without  any  manner 
of  disturbance,  so  long  as  they  behave  peaceably 
and  commit  no  offence  against  the  laws  and 
ordinances;  and  in  case  their  conduct  should 
render  them  suspected,  and  the  respective  Go- 
vernments should  be  obliged  to  order  ihem  to 
remove,  the  term  of  twelve  months  shall  be 
allowed  them  for  that  purpose,  in  order  that 
they  may  remove  with  their  effects  and  pro- 
perty, whether  entrusted  to  individuals  or  to  the 
state  ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  understood 
that  this  favour  is  not  to  be  extended  to  those 
who  shall  act  contrary  to  the  established  laws." 

The  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between 
his  Britannic  Majesty  (George  III.)  and 
his  most  Christian  Majesty  (Louis  XVIII.), 
signed  at  Paris  the  30th  of  May  1814,  con- 
tained  this  Additional  Article : — 

«  Article  IV.— Immediately  after  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  present  treaty  of  peace,  the  sequoiters 
which  since  the  year  1792  may  have  been  laid  on 
the  funds,  revenues,  debts,  or  any  other  effects  of 
the  high  contracting  parties,  or  their  subjects, 
shall  be  taken  off,  the  commissioners  mentioned 
in  the  second  article  shall  undertake  tiie  ex- 
amination of  th*  claims  of  his  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty's subjects  upon  the  French  Government, 
for  the  value  of  the  property,  movable  or  im- 
movable, iUegally  (in  the  French  original,  tn- 
dumeni,  improperly)  confiscated  by  the  French 
aiuthorities ;  as  also  for  the  total  or  partial  loss 
of  their  debts  or  other  property  illegally  de- 
tained under  sequesters  since  the  year  1792." 

After  the  second  expnlsion  of  Napoleon 
in  1815,  a  farther  definitive  treaty  of  peace 
between  his  Britannic  Majesty  and  his 
most  Christian  Majesty  was  signed  at 
Paris  on  the  20th  of  November  1815, 
which  contained  the  following  article : — 

«  Article  IX.— The  high  contracting  powers 
having  caused  representations  to  be  made  of 
the  different  claims  arising  out  of  the  non-exe- 
cution of  the  nineteenth  and  following  articles  of 
the  treaty  of  the  30th  of  May  1814,  as  well  as  of 
the  additional  articles  of  that  treaty  signed  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  France  "  (in  the  original 
s'^tant  fait  representer  les  diff^reutes  reclama- 
tions provenant  du  fait  de  la  non-execution  des 
articles  XIX.  et  suivants  du  traite  du  30  Mai 
1814,  ainsi  que  des  articles  additionels  signes 
cntre  la  Grande  Br^tagne  et  la  France),  « de- 
siring to  render  more  emcacions  the  stipulations 


—IV.  relating  to  debts  (erSances)  incurred 
by  the  revolutionary  government  to  British 
subjects  since  the  end  of  1792,  and  left 
unpkaid  in  violation  of  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  of  1786. 

"Article  I.— The  subjects  of  his  BriUnnie 
Majesty  having  claims  "  (porteura  de  cr^ancea) 
"  upon  the  French  Government,  who,  in  con- 
travention of  the  second  article  of  the  Treaty 
of  Commerce  of  1786,  and  since  the  Ist  of 
January  1793,  have  suffered  on  that  account " 
(ont  M  atteints  ^  cet  6gard)  "by  the  confisca- 
tions or  sequestrations  decreed  in  France,  shall, 
in  conformity  with  the  fourth  additional  article 
of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  the  year  1814,  them- 
selves, their  heirs  or  assigns,  subjects  of  his 
Britannic  Majesty,  be  indemnified  and  paid 
when  their  claims  shall  have  been  admitted  as 
legitimate  "  (apr^s  que  leurs  cr6ances  auraient 
6te  reconnues  llgitimes),  "and  when  the  amount 
of  them  should  have  been  ascertained,  accord- 
ing to  the  forms  and  under  the  conditions  here- 
after stipulated.** 

Articles  II. — IV.  having  prescribed 
these  conditions,  Article  v.  aealt  with 
claims  for  immovable  property  snch  as 
the  present. 

Bules  for  determining  capital  due  on  im- 
movable property. 

"Article  V. — In  order  to  determine  the 
capital  due  on  immovable  property  which  be- 
longed to  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  and 
to  their  heirs  or  assigns,  equally  subjects  of  his 
Britannic  Majesty,  and  which  was  sequestered, 
confiscated  and  sold,  the  following  process  shall 
be  had: — (on  proc6dera  de  la  mam^re  suivante). 

"  The  said  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty 
shall  be  obliged  to  produce"  (auront  ^  pro- 
duire), — "  first,  the  deed  of  purchase,  proving 
their  proprietorship ;  secondly,  the  acts  "  (lea 
actes)  ** proving  the  facts"  (le  fait),  **of  the 
sequestration  and  of  the  confiscation  against 
themselves,  their  ancestors  or  assignors,  sub* 
jects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty.  In  default  how- 
ever of  all  proofs  in  writing,  considering  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  confiscations 
and  sequestrations  took  place,  and  those  which 
have  since  arisen,  such  other  proof  shall  be  ad- 
mitted as  the  commissioners  of  liquidation, 
hereafter  mentioned,  shall  judge  sufficient  in 
lieu  thereof. 

"  The  French  Government  farther  engages  to 
facilitate  by  every  means  the  production  of  all 
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titles"  (litres),  *<and  proofs,  serving  to  sub- 
stantiate the  claims  to  which  the  present  article 
refers ;  and  the  commissioners  shall  be  aatho- 
rised  to  make  all  search  *'  (toutes  les  r^chcrohes), 
**  which  they  shall  judge  necest^arj  to  arrive  at 
such  information,  and  to  obtain  the  production 
of  such  titles  and  proofs  "  (pour  parvenir  ^  la 
connaissance,  ou  obtenir  la  production,  de  ces 
titres  et  prenves).  "They  shall  also  be  em- 
powered to  examine  upon  oath,  in  case  of  need, 
such  persons  employed  in  the  public  offices,  as 
may  hare  it  in  their  power  to  point  them  out, 
or  to  furnish  them." 

Article  Yll.  Btipalated  that  the  claims 
of  the  Biibjeots  of  his  Britannic  Majesty 
arising  ftY>m  the  different  laws  maae  by 
the  French  GrOYemment,  or  for  mortgages 
upon  property  sequestered,  seized,  or  sold 
bV  tlie  said  Qoyemment,  or  any  other 
cLaim  whatsoever  not  comprised  in  the 
articles  of  the  said  convention  preceding 
the  seventh  article,  and  ivhich  would  be 
admissable  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
fourth  additional  article  of  the  treaty  of 
Paris  of  1814  and  of  that  convention, 
shoald  be  liquidated  and  fixed. 

Article  IX.  provided  that  a  capital  pro- 
ducing annually  3,500,000  francs,  should  be 
inscribed  in  the  great  book  of  the  public 
debt  of  France,  as  a  guarantee  for  such 
claimants  ;  and  if  that  amount  should 
prove  insafficient,  that  further  sums 
should  be  furnished  to  the  extent  of  the 
claims. 

"Article  XII.— A  further  delay  shall  be 
allowed  after  the  signature  of  this  convention 
to  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  who 
shall  have  claims  upon  the  French  Government 
for  the  matters  specified  in  the  present  Act,  in 
order  that  they  may  bring  forward  their  claims 
and  produce  their  titles. 

"  This  delay  shall  be  extended  to  three 
months  for  the  creditors  residing  n  Europe,  six 
months  for  such  as  are  in  the  Western  Colonies, 
and  twelve  months  for  such  as  are  resident  in 
the  East  Indies,  or  in  other  countries  equally 
distant.  After  Uie  expiration  of  these  periods, 
the  said  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  shall 
no  longer  have  the  benefit  of  the  present  con- 
vention." 

Article  XIII.  directed  the  mode  in 
which  the  claims  of  British  subjects 
against  the  French  Government  should 
be  examined. 

The  claims  under  the  above  treaties 
were  dealt  with  by  a  Mixed  Commission 
until  the  year  1818,  wheo  a  further  con- 
vention was  entered  into,  by  which  the 
Mixed  Commission  was  abolished  and  the 
British  Gorernment  undertook,  in  virtue 
of  an  additional  pavment  b^  the  French 
Government,  to  satisfy  British  claimants 
and  indemnify  France  from  all  claims 
under  the  treaties. 

The  59  Geo.  8.  c.  31.  intituled— 

"  An  Act  to  enable  certain  commissioners 
fully  to  carry  into  effect  the  several  conventions 


for  liquidating^!  claims  of  British  subjects  and 
others  against  the  Government  of  France," 

after  reciting  the  above  conventions,  and 
also  that 

**  the  said  commissioners  have  caused  to  be 
inscribed  in  a  register  the  names  of  all  the 
claimants  who  presented  themselves  within  the 
period  prescribed  by  the|convention,"(a) 

provided  that : 

*'  In  order  to  enable  the  said  Commissioners 
of  Liquidation,  Arbitration  and  Award  to  com- 
plete the  examination  and  liquidation  of  the 
claims  of  such  persons  who  shaU  have  caused 
their  names  and  claims  to  be  duly  inserted  in 
the  hereinbefore  mentioned  Registers,  it  shall 
and  may  be  lawful  for  the  said  Commissioners 
to  apportion,  divide  and  distribute  the  said 
several  sums  of  money  stipulated  by  the  said 
several  Conventions  to  be  provided  by  France, 
and  to  order  the  same  to  be  paid  to  and  among 
the  several  claimants  whose  names  are  duly 
entered  in  the  said  Registers  ;  and  where  such 
claimants  shall  have  been  or  shall  be  adjudged 
to  be  entitled  to  payment  in  the  whole  or  in 
part  of  their  demands,  to  pa^  the  sum  adjudged 
to  be  due  to  them  in  full,  if  the  sums  received 
and  still  to  be  received  for  that  purpose  from 
the  French  government  shall  be  found  sufficient 
for  the  payment  in  full  of  all  the  claims  which 
shall  he  adjudged  to  be  within  the  true  intent 
and  meaning  of  the  said  several  Conventions,  or 
any  of  them,  or  in  part  payment  thereof,  in 
rateable  proportions,  if  the  said  sums  shall  be 
iusufficieut  for  the  payment  of  such  claims  in 
full ;  and  that  such  payment  in  full  or  in  part, 
and  auy  rejection  of  any  such  claims  as  shaU 
by  the  said  Commissioners,  or  on  appeal  to  His 
Majesty  iu  Council  in  manner  hereinafter 
mentioned,  be  adjudged  not  to  be  within  the 
true  meaning  and  intent  of  the  said  Conventions 
or  any  of  them,  shall  be  respectively  final  and 
conclusive,  and  shall  be  held  to  be  a  full  and 
entire  discharge  of  the  French  government,  and 
of  His  Majesty's  government,  from  any  demands 
in  respect  of  any  claims  falling  within  the 
object  and  true  intent,  effect  and  meaning,  of 
the  said  Conventions  or  any  of  them,  and  which 
have  been  inserted  in  the  said  registers  during 
any  period  allotted  for  that  purpose  by  the 
several  Conventions. 

"  S.  X. — If  any  claimant  or  claimants  shall  be 
dissatisfied  with  any  award,  judgment,  determi- 
nation or  order  of  the  said  Commissioners  on 
his,  her,  or  their  claims,  on  any  point  or  points 
which,  according  to  the  regulations  in  this  Act 
contained,  shall  be  deemed  a  fit  subject  of  such 
appeal,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  Claimant  or 
Claimants,  or  for  his,  her,  or  their  a^nt  or 
agents  duly  appointed  respectively,  within  three 
calendar  months  from  the  day  on  which  such 
award.  Judgment,  determination,  or  order  shall 
be  made  and  notified  to  him,  her,  or  them,  to 
appeal  therefrom  to  His  Majesty  in  Council, 

(a)  The  name  of  the  Baron  de  Bode  was  not 
inscribed  in  the  register  until  after  the  passing 
of  the  Act,  although  he  claimed  to  have  sent  in 
his  ch&im  within  the  three  months  specified. 
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upon  giying  security  by  bond  to  His  Majesty 
in  one  hundred  poimdB,  to  prosecute  the  said 
appeal,  and  to  answer  such  costs  as  shall  be 
awarded  against  such  appellant  or  appellants 
therein;  and  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  His 
Majesty  in  Council  to  hear  and  finally  determine 
such  appeal,  and  to  rescind,  alter,  or  confirm 
such  award,  judgment,  determination  or  order 
of  the  said  Commissioners,  in  the  whole  or  in 
part,  and  to  certify  the  judgment  or  final 
decision  on  such  appeal  to  the  said  Commis- 
sioners, and  further  to  award  such  costs  as  His 
Majesty  in  Council  shall  deem  fit  and  proper  to 
be  paid  by  such  appeUant  or  appellants  respec- 
tively, which  costs  shall  be  applied  towards 
defraying  the  expenses  incurred  in  defending 
such  appeal  or  appeals,  as  hereinafter  directed. 

"  S.  xn. — No  new  or  additional  evidenoe  shall 
be  produced  or  received  on  any  such  appeal, 
but  the  said  appeal  shall  be  heard  and  finally 
determined  upon  the  evidence  produced,  taken 
or  proceeded  upon  in  the  case  before  the  Com- 
missioners of  Liquidation,  Arbitration  or  Award, 
and  none  other. 

**  S.  XVI. — During  the  time  that  any  capital  in- 
scribed in  the  great  book  of  the  Public  Debt  of 
France,  in  pursuance  and  for  the  purposes  of 
the  several  Conventions  hereinbefore  recited,  or 
any  part  of  such  capital,  shall  remain  in  the 
names  of  the  said  Commissioners  of  Deposit,^  and 
shall  not  have  been  appropriated  to  the  liqui- 
dation of  any  claims  of  His  Maje6ty*s  subjects 
under  the  said  Conventions,  or  any  of  them,  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  Commissioners  of 
Deposit  on  receiving  directions  to  such  effect 
from  His  Majesty's  principal  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  from  the  Commissioners 
of  His  Majesty's  Treasury  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  any  three 
of  them,  to  sell  and  dispose  of  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  such  capital  so  inscribed  in  the  said 
great  book  of  the  Public  Debt  of  France,  and 
so  unappropriated,  and  to  transfer  the  proceeds 
of  such  sale  to  England,  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Liquidation,  Arbitration  and  Award,  under 
this  Act,  to  be  by  them  invested  in  Exchequer 
Bills  or  other  public  securities  bearing  interest, 
for  the  purposes  of  being  applied  to  the  payment 
or  liquidation  of  any  such  claims,  or  in  case  all 
such  claims  shall  be  paid  or  liquidated,  for  such 
other  purposes  as  the  said  Commissioners  of  the 
Treasury  for  the  time  being,  or  any  three  of 
them,  shall  direct  the  said  Commissioners  of 
Liquidation,  Arbitration  and  Award,  to  apply 
the  same ;  and  all  such  Exchequer  bills  or  oUier 
public  securities  bearing  interest,  shall  be  de- 
posited in  the  hands  of  the  Governor  and 
Company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  to  the  ac- 
count of  and  in  the  names  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Liquidation,  Arbitration,  and  Award,  under 
this  Act,  and  shall  be  and  remain  in  the  names 
of  such  Commissioners  for  the  time  being,  to 
be  sold,  and  the  produce  thereof  paid  and  ap- 
plied for  the  purposes  above  specified.'' 

The  Baron  de  Bode,  the  sou  of  a  German 
father  and  an  English  mother,  born  in 
England,  claiming  to  be  a  Biitish  subiect, 
claimed  compensation  under  the  above 
treaties  and  conyentious  for  the  confisca- 


tion of  hie  inunorable  properly  in  Alsaoe, 
under  oircnmBtanoee  stated  in  hia  peti- 
tion of  right  and  the  inquisition  found 
upon  it. 

PKcmoir  OF  Eight. 

"To  Ae  Queen's  Most  Excellent  Majesty, 
most  humbly  beseeching,  your  faithial  subject, 
Clement  Joseph  Pen  de  Bode,  Baron  de  Bode, 
a  knight  of  several  orders,  now  resting  at 
No.  32,  Lambeth  Road,  in  the  county  of  Surrey, 
sheweth  to  your  Majesty  that  your  suppliant  ia 
the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Charles  Frederic  Louia 
Augustus,  Baron  de  Bode,  a  baron  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  and  formerly  a  colonel  of  the 
regiment  of  Nassau-Saarbmck  German  infantry, 
in  the  service  of  the  King  of  France,  and 
Knight  of  the  Royal  and  Military  Order  of 
Saint  Louis,  by  Mwy  his  late  wife,  daughter  of 
the  late  Thomas  Kynnersley,  Esquire,  of  Loxley 
Park,  in  the  county  of  Stafford  ;  and  that  your 
suppliant's  father  was  bom  on  the  family  estate 
at  Neuhof,  in  the  bishoprick  and  principality  of 
Fulda,  now  forming  part  of  the  electorate  of 
Hesse,  and  was  bapSied  at  Keuho^  in  the  said 
bishoprick  and  principality ;  and  that  yoar  aaid 
suppliant  was  bom  at  Loxley  Park  af  oreeaid,  on 
the  23rd  of  April,  1777,  and  was  baptised  at 
Uttoxeter  on  the  2nd  of  May  following." 

The  petition  then  stated  the  facta  as  to 
the  tenure  of  the  lordship  of  Suite,  in 
Lower  Alsace ;  ttie  cession  of  all  rights 
in  the  said  lordship  to  the  suppliant,  then 
an  infant,  by  his  father  in  1791 ;  the  con- 
fiscation of  the  property  in  1793 ;  the  pre- 
sentation of  a  claim  for  compensation 
within  the  three  months  prescribed  by 
Article  XXL  of  the  Convention  No.  7  of 
1815,  viz.  on  Feb.  9 ;  the  steps  taken  by 
the  suppliant  to  have  his  claim  considered 
by  the  Mixed  Commission  ;  that  the  sup- 
pliant's name  was  not  placed  on  the  register 
of  claimants  until  long  after  the  passing 
of  69  Geo.  3.  c.  31.,  which  erroneously 
recited  that  the  Commissioners  for  the 
execution  of  the  Convention  of  1818 
had  caused  the  names  of  all  claimants 
who  had  presented  their  claims  within  the 
prescribed  period  to  be  inserted  in  a  lo- 
gister.  The  facts  stated  in  this  part  of  the 
petition  were  found  in  the  suppUant'a 
fayonr  in  the  inquisition  set  out  below. 

The  petition  referred  to  the  Convention 
of  1818,  and  alleged, 

"That,  upon  the  negotiations  between  the 
British  and  French  governments,  which  led  to 
the  said  Convention  of  1818,  the  sum  granted 
by  France,  by  way  of  final  arrangem^t  of  the 
claims  made  by  British  subjects,  was  expressly 
increased  and  augmented  for  the  specific  purpose 
of  providing  for  the  liquidation  of  your  sup- 
pliant's claims  against  the  French  government 
in  respect  of  the  loss  of  his  said  property  at 
Sultz." 

The  petition  then  referred  to  the  statute 
of  59  Geo.  3.  c.  31.  set  out  above,  and 
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stated  that  in  the  year  1819  the  suppliant 
deliyered  a  detailed  schedule  of  his  dif- 
ferent claims.  The  petition  then  set  forth 
tereral  communications  between  the  sup- 
pliant and  the  Commissioners,  and  stated 
that  he  was  not  aware  that  his  name  and 
claim  had  not  been  placed  on  the  register 
at  Paris  until  1st  July  1828,  when  It  was 
stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
neither  his  name  nor  claim  had  been 
placed  on  the  register  of  claimants  until 
after  the  passing  of  the  said  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment,  ana  then  only  as  a  matter  of  fayonr. 

The  petition  then  set  forth  an  award 
of  the  Commissioners,  dated  30th  April, 
1822,  in  which,  after  stating  the  eyidenoe 
tendered  in  support  of  the  claim,  they 
rejected  it  on  tne  following  grounds: — 
(1*)  that  there  waa  no  proof  that  in  October 
1793  any  property  in  mines  remained  to 
the  family  of  the  said  Baron  de  Bode,  which 
was  capable  of  being  confiscated  and  se- 
ouestered ;  (2*)  that  the  cession  to  the  Baron 
ae  Bode  by  his  father  in  1791  was  not  duly 
proyed ;  (3*)  that  there  was  no  proof  that 
the  decree  of  confiscation  and  sequester 
issued  against  British  property  in  France 
had  eyer  been  put  in  force  against  the  pro- 
perty  in  question ;  and  (it^)  that  it  appeared 
that  the  property  which  was  unsold  and  bad 
heen  restored  to  the  Baron  by  the  French 
Goyemment  was  described  as  hiens  oaduea, 
which  the  Commissioners,  on  consulting 
the  "  Dictionnaire  de  TAcad^mie,'*  found 
to  mean  abandoned  property,  wherefore 
they  resolyed : 

''That  the  claimant  has  not  complied  with 
the  5th  and  6th  Articles  of  the  Conyention, 
either  as  respects  the  proof  therein  required  of 
proprietorship  in  the  person  claiming,  or  of 
confiscation,  and  that  he  had  not  estahbshed  in 
proof  that  the  loss  for  which  he  has  claimed  an 
indemnity  is  a  loss  suffered  by  a  British  subject, 
as  such,  in  virtue  of  the  said  decrees  of  confisca- 
tioa  and  sequester,  according  to  the  true  intent 
sad  meaning  of  the  Conyention  of  the  20th  No- 
yenher,  1815.  The  Board  accordingly  resolye 
that  this  claim  be  rejected." 

The  petition  proceeded  to  state  that  the 
award,  as  the  suppliant  was  adyised  and 
helieyed,  was  founded  throughout  on 
erroneous  yiews  of  his  case,  as  well  as 
upon  gross  and  absurd  mistakes  in  point 
of  ]aW|  amongst  others: 

That  the  French  law  respecting  mines 
(the  want  of  compliance  with  which  was 
■apposed  to  render  the  mine  of  no  yalue 
to  the  fNToprietor)  is  shown  by  Merlin,  the 
author  cited  by  the  Commissioners,  to  be 
a  mere  regulation  of  police  regulating 
the  working  of  the  mines  beyond  a  cer- 
tain depth,  but  not  affecting  the  right 
of  proper^  in  such  mines,  and  still  less 
transferring  such  property  to  the  nation  ; 
that  the  Commissioners  had  mistaken 
the  law  as  to  cession ;  that  they  had  mis- 


taken hiene  oodttcs  or  escheats  for  abandoned 
property ;  also  that  the  conyentions  neither 
expressly  nor  impliedly  made  it  a  con- 
dition that  the  losses  should  baye  been  sus- 
tained by  British  subjects  as  such,  and 
that  many  British  subjects  yyho  lost  their 
property  in  France,  not  as  British  subjects, 
but  expressly  as  emigrants,  and  without 
any  notice  being  taken  of  their  character 
as  British  subjects,  had  been  indemnified 
by  the  Commissioners.  The  petition  also 
alleged  that  the  suppliant  had  been  in- 
formed by  the  Commissioners  that  it  was 
useless  to  tender  any  ftirther  eyidence  of 
ihe  cession  unless  he  oould  proye  that 
the  property  had  been  connscated  as 
Britisb  property. 

That  the  suppliant  appealed  against  the 
award  of  the  Commissioners,  and,  on  23rd 
June  1823,  his  appeal  was  heard  before  the 
Priyy  Council,  which  confirmed  the  award 
on  the  ground,  as  stated  by  Lord  StoweU, 
that  the  claimant  had  completely  failed  in 
regard  to  the  ownership  of  the  property  ; 
that  the  alleged  cession  to  him  had  been  a 
oontriyance  originating  in  the  mind  of  the 
father,  and  by  no  means  an  improper  one, 
to  delude  the  French  Qoyemment,  and 
which  proyed  ineffectual;  and,  therefore, 
though  hard  it  might  be  to  the  unfortunate 
nobleman,  the  Lords  were  bound  to  con- 
firm the  award.  That  afterwards,  on  peti* 
tion,  the  suppliant  was  heard  before  the 
Priyy  Council  on  the  question  whether  they 
could  rehear  l^e  appeal  or  send  the  case 
back  to  the  Commissioners :  and  the  Coun- 
cil were  of  opinion  that  they  had  not  the 
power  of  doing  either,  and  gaye  their 
judgment  accordingly,  accompanied  by  the 
remark  that  the  decision  had  been  approved 
by  his  Majesty  in  Council,  had  been  oertified 
to  the  Commissioners,  and  that,  in  conse* 

?[uence  of  that  decision  so  oertified,  the 
ands  had  been  actually  diyided  amongst 
other  claimants,  and  it  was  therefore  dear 
there  could  he  no  redress.  That,  at  the 
time  of  the  giying  of  the  last  mentioned 
judgment,  upward^  of  one  million  sterling 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  said  Com- 
missioners, which  fact  appeared  by  the 
acconnts  rendered  by  them.  The  petition 
then  stated  that,  after  the  rejection  of  the 
claim,  the  suppliant  presented  a  memorial 
to  the  proper  authorities  in  France,  pray- 
ing for  compensation  out  of  the  fund 
proyided  in  France  for  the  indemnity  of 
persons  whose  property  had  been  confis- 
cated on  the  ground  of  their  emigration, 
upon  the  face  of  which  memorial  it  was 
stated  that  his  claim  was  so  made  con- 
ditionally, with  a  yiew  to  meet  the  eyent 
of  his  not  succeeding  in  his  claim  upon 
the  British  goyemment;  but  the  claim 
was  rejected  by  the  French  goyemment 
on  the  express  ground  that  all  foreigners 
were  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  the  law 
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proTiding  indemnity  for  emierantB,  and 
that  he  was  a  British  snbject  whose  claims 
against  France  had  been  paid  in  the  form 
of  a  compromise  by  the  French  govern- 
ment nuder  the  arrangement  ratified  and 
carried  into  effect  bj  the  Convention  of 
1818. 

The  petition  then  stated  proceedings 
before  a  Committee  appointed  by  the 
Honse  of  Commons  on  May  22,  1^34,  to 
examine  the  claim,  which,  however,  did 
not  report  before  the  dissolation  of  Par- 
liament; and  farther  steps  taken  by  the 
petitioner,  but  nnsaocessfnlly,  to  obtain  a 
recognition  of  his  claim  by  the  next  Honse 
of  Commons. 

That,  after  payment  of  all  the  claims  of 
the  doly  registered  claimants  which  had 
been  established,  a  large  snrplns  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  said  Commissioners  of 
Deposit,  which  surplus  had  since  been 
paid  to  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  his 
late  Majesty's  Treasury. 

That,   in    the    last   Trinity   term,   the 
suppliant  moved  the    Court   of   Queen's 
Bench  (a)  for  a  rule  calling  upon  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  to  shew 
cause  why  a  writ  of  mandamus  should  not 
issue,  commanding  them  to  pay  to  him 
the  amount  of  the  surplus  paid  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Deposit,  mentioned  in 
Stat.  59   Geo.  3.  c.  31.  to    the  Lords  of 
the  Treasury,  or  as  much  thereof  as  might 
be  sufficient  to  indemnify  the  suppliant 
for  the  loss  of  immovable    property  in 
Lower  Alsace,  unduly  confiscated  by  the 
French  authorities.    That  the   Court  re- 
fused to  grant  the  rule  on  two  grounds, 
first,  that  the  claim  was  unproved  and 
unliquidated,  and  that  the  suppliant  could 
not    call    upon    the    depositaries    of    a 
gross    fund    to    pay    him    thereout    any 
portion  till  he  had  reduced  his  demand  to 
a  certainty,  and  that  he  could  not  call 
upon  these  depositaries  to  ascertain  his 
claim,  they  having  no  power  so  to  do  :  no 
power  to  hear,  to  inquire,  to  take  proofs, 
or  to  determine ;  that,  merely  as  such  de- 
positaries, they  had  none  of  these  powers, 
and  that  no  law  or  statute  had  invested 
them  specially  with  such   powers;    and 
secondly,  that  the  said  Lords    Commis- 
sioners held    the  fund    as  the    servants 
of  the    Crown,  inasmuch  as  the  money 
was  first  obtained  by  the  exertion  of  the 
Eoyal    functions;     that    the    suppliant's 
claim    was     beside     the    Parliamentary 
appropriation  of  any  part  of  that  fund, 
and  that  the  residue   nad  now  reverted 
to  the  Crown,  and  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  Crown ,  by  its  servants ;  and  that  it 
was  an  established  rule  that  a  mandamus 
would  not  lie  against  the  servants  of  the 

(a)  In  r«  Barm  de  Bode,  6  Dowl.  P.O.  776. 


Crown  merely  to  enforce  the  satisfaotion 
of  claims  upon  the  Crown. 

"  That  the  value  of  immovable  property  in 
Lower  Alsace,  so  lost  by  the  suppliant^  to- 
^[ether  with  the  interest  payable  thereon,  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  the  first-mentioned  Conven- 
tion, amounted,  on  Ist  January  1819,  to  the  sum 
of  13,820,885  francs  10  sous  and  a  half  of 
French  money,  being  of  the  value  of  588,855/* 
8«.  Ad.  of  English  money,  and  the  suppliant 
accordingly  claimed  that  amount  before  the 
Commissioners  of  arbitration,  liquidation,  and 
award. 

"All  and  singular  which  matters,  by  your 
suppliant  above  in  his  petition  alleged,  your 
suppliant  is  ready  to  verify,  in  such  ways  and 
manners  as  may  be  convenient 

**  Your  suppliant,  therefore,  most  humbly 
prays  that  your  Majesty  will  be  graciously 
pleased  to  order  that  right  be  done  in  this 
matter,  and  to  indorse  your  Boyal  declaration 
hereon  to  that  effect,  and  to  refer  the  petition, 
with  such  your  Koyal  order  and  declaration 
thereon,  to  your  Majesty's  High  Court  of 
Chancery  at  Westminster,  and  that  this  petition 
may  be  duly  received  and  enrolled;  and  that 
your  Majesty's  Attorney  General,  being  attended 
with  a  copy  thereof,  may  be  required  to  answer 
the  same  ;  and  that  your  suppliant  may  hence- 
forth prosecute  his  complaint  herein  in  such 
court,  and  take  such  other  proceedings  herein 
as  may  be  necessary,  against  the  said  Attorney 
General,  as  representing  the  rights  and  interests 
of  your  Majesty,  and  also  against  such  other 
persons,  if  any,  as  need  may  require ;  and  that, 
for  that  purpose,  your  suppliant  may  have 
leave  to  make  such  Attorney  General,  and  such 
other  persons  as  aforesaid,  parties  hereto,  and 
to  pray  to  obtain  such  relief  in  the  matters 
aforesaid  as  under  tbe  circumstances  herein- 
before stated  shall  be  just.  And  your  suppliant, 
.as  in  duty  bound,  shall  ever  pray;  &c. 
•'De  Bode, 
<'24th  of  November  1838. 
"J.  Manning." 

The  petition  was  presented  to  the 
Crown  through  the  Borne  Secretary,  and 
referred  to  the  Chancellor  hjfiat  under  the 
sign  manual,  (a)  The  petition  is  signed 
at  the  top,  *'  YicioBiA  Reg.  Let  right 
be  done,"  and  is  endorsed : 

<*  Whitehall,  December  10th,  1838. 

**  Her  Majesty  is  pleased  to  refer  this  petition 
to  her  High  Court  of  Chancery,  to  consider 
thereof,  and  to  do  what  is  right  and  proper 
therein.  J.  Bussbll. 

"2  February,  1889." 

The  Lord  Ohaneellor  having  ftirther  en- 
dorsed upon  the  petition,  "Let  right  be 
done,  Cottenhafn,  C.,"  ordered  a  Commis- 
sion to  issue  (5)  to  inquire  into  the  truth 
of  the  facts  therein  stated : 


(a)  The  granting  of  this  y?a^  is  discretionary, 
Irutn  V.  Grey  L.  B.  1  C.  P.  I7l ;  8  H.  L.  20. 

(6)  The  Attorney  General  contended  that  it 
was  competent  to  the  Crown  to  raise  objections 
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"  Victoria,  bj  the  grace,  &c.y  to  oar  faithful 
and  beloYed  Martin  John  West,  John  Farquhar 
Fraser,  Sattoo  Sharpe,  John  Elijah  Blunt, 
Edward  Vanghan  WilliamB,  and  Edward  Smirke, 
Beqnires,  barristeraHit'Iaw,  greeting  :  Whereas, 
hj  a  certain  petition  lately  presented  to  as  by 
oor  beloyed  and  faithful  subject,  Clement  Joseph 
Philip  Pen  de  Bode,  knight,  Buon  de  Bode  and 
of  the  holy  Roman  Empire,  We  haye  been  in- 
formed/' &c. 

Here  followed  the  statement  of  the 
petition  ioUdem  v€rb%$,  only  omitting 
the  offer  to  rerify  the  statement,  and  the 
prayer. 

"  We,  williog  that  what  is  just  in  this  behalf 
should  be  done,  have  assigned  you  or  any  five, 
four,  three,  or  two  of  you,  by  the  oath  of  good 
and  lawful  men  of  the  county  of  Middlesex,  as 
wen  within  liberties  as  without,  by  whom  the 
truth  of  the  matter  may  be  best  known,  to  in- 
quire of  the  truth  of  all  and  singular  the  matters 
in  the  sud  petition  contained  and  specified. 
And  therefore  We  command  you  that,  at  such 
day  and  place,  or  days  and  places,  as  you,  or 
any  two  or  more  of  you,  shall  appoint  for  that 
purpose,  you,  or  any  two  or  more  of  you,  dili- 
gently set  about  the  premises,  and  do  and 
execute  all  and  singular  the  matters  aforesaid 
with  effect;  so  that  as  well  the  inquisition,  as 
aU  other  matters  by  you,  or  any  two  or  more  of 
you,  taken  and  done  in  the  premises,  you,  or 
any  two  or  more  of  you,  send  and  certify  to  Us 
in  Our  Chancery,  under  your  seals  or  the  seals 
of  you,  or  any  two  or  more  of  you,  and  the  seals 
of  those  persons  by  whom  such  inquisition  shall 
be  made,  distinctly  and  openly,  without  delay, 
together  with  these  Our  letters  patent.  We 
also  give  full  power  and  authority  to  you,  or 
any  two  or  more  of  you,  to  call  and  procure  to 

before  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  the  case  stated  on 
the  petition,  before  the  commission  issued. 
Lord  Cottenham,  L.C.,  in  givmg  judgment, 
obserred  that  there  was  no  case  cited  in  which 
the  Lord  Chancellor  had  adjudicated  on  or 
inquired  into  the  merits  of  the  case  stated  on  the 
petition,  and  that  the  proceedings  passing 
through  the  Court  of  Chancery  appeared  in  all 
instances  to  have  been  forwarded  to  a  court  of 
law  for  the  purpose  of  adjudicating  on  the  rights 
of  the  parties.  Having  referred  to  Br.  Abr.  tit. 
Peticion,  pi.  34 ;  Stannford  P.  C.  fo.  72,  c.  22, 
fo.  78,  fo.  22  ;  8  Bla.  Com.  256 ;  Banker's  case, 
14  St  Tr.  59 ;  Br.  Abr.  tit.  Peticion,  pi.  26 ; 
Tmer.  Abr.  tit  Prerogative,  Q.  13,  3,  Lord 
Cottenham  concluded :  "  From  all  these  autho- 
rities, it  appears  that  in  the  present  stage  of  the 
ease,  that  is  in  the  bringing  into  Chancery  of  the 
petition  with  the  royal  indorsement, '  Let  right 
be  done,'  there  is  no  suit  or  proceeding  upon 
vhieh  any  judgment  can  be  given  until  the 
eommission  be  returned  and  found  for  the  peti- 
tioner, or  the  facts  stated  by  him  be  admitted  by 
the  Attoraer  General.  Until  this  takes  place 
lie  has  no  iocu$  standi  against  the  Crown.  I 
im,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  the  whole  duty  I 
liave  to  perform  at  the  present  stage  of  the  case 
ii  to  permit  the  party  to  pursue  the  usual  course 
for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  his  suit"  Com- 
WiMion  ordered  to  issue.    Reported  in  9  Fhill.  85. 


appear  before  you,  or  any  two  or  more  of  you, 
aU  persons  whomsoever  fit  to  be  examined  in 
the  premises,  and  their  examinations,  they  having 
been  first  duly  sworn  before  you,  or  any  two  or 
more  of  you,  to  receive  and  take.  And  We 
also,  by  the  tenor  of  these  presents,  command 
Our  sheriff  of  Our  county  of  Middlesex  that,  at 
a  certain  day  and  place,  or  certain  days  and 
places,  which  yon,  or  any  two  or  more  of  you, 
shall  appoint  for  that  purpose,  and  on  Our  part 
make  known  to  him,  he  cause  to  come  before 
you,  or  any  two  or  more  of  you,  so  many  and 
snch  good  and  lawful  men  of  his  bailiwick,  as 
well  within  liberties  as  without,  by  whom  the 
truth  of  the  matter  in  the  premises  may  be 
better  known  and  inquired  into.    And  We  also, 

Sthe  tenor  of  these  presents,  strictly  command 
and  singular  justices,  mayors,  sheriffs, 
bailiffs,  officers,  ministers,  and  all  other  Our 
faithful  subjects  of  Our  said  county  of  Middle- 
sex, as  well  within  liberties  as  without,  that  to 
you,  in  the  execution  of  these  presents,  they  be 
attendant,  obedient,  aiding  and  assisting,  in 
such  manner  as  you,  or  any  two  or  more  of  you, 
shall  make  known  to  them  on  our  behalf  In 
witness  whereof  we  have  caused  Our  lettern 
patent  to  be  made.  Witness  Ourself,  at  West- 
minster, the  23rd  of  December,  in  the  fourth 
year  of  Our  reign." 

By  Tirtue  of  these  letters  patent  the  said 
John  Farquhar  Fraser,  Edioard  Vaugluin 
WilliamStla)  a^id  Edward  Smirke  returned 
a  certain  inquisition,  before  them  taken, 
into  the  High  Conrt  of  Chancery  afore- 
said, with  the  said  letters  patent  thereto 
annexed  in  these  words  : — 

«M.ddle«,x.U.wit.  {,,^^^rn?°rffi 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  on  Wednes- 
day the  15th  June,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1842,  and,  hj  adjournment,  on  Thursday  the 
16th,  and  Friday  the  17th,  and  Saturday  the 
18th  days  of  the  same  month  of  June,  be- 
fore John  Farquhar  Fraser,  Edward  Vaughau 
Williams,  and  Edward  Smirke,  Esquires,  by 
virtue  of  certain  letters  patent  to  "  M.  J.  West, 
&c.,  "  directed,  and  to  this  inquisition  annexed, 
on  the  oath  of  Richard  Carpenter,"  &c.,  "to 
wit  fourteen  in  all,  good  and  lawful  men  of  the 
county  of  Middlesex:  who  say,  upon  their  oath : 

**  That  Clement  Joseph  Philip  Pen  de  fiode,  the 
suppliant  in  the  said  letters  patent  mentioned, 
is  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Charles  Frederick 
Lewis  Augustus  de  Bode,  Baron  de  Bode 
and  of  the  holy  Roman  Empire,  and  formerly  a 
colonel  of  the  regiment  of  Nassau-Saarbruck, 
in  the  service  of  the  King  of  France,  by  Mary, 
his  late  wife,  daughter  of  the  late  Thomtis 
Kynnersley,  of  Loxley  Park,  in  the  county  of 
Staffbrd,  Esquire  ;  and  that  the  said  8uppliant*s 
said  father  was  bom  on  the  family  estate  at 
Neuhof,  in  Germany,  and  was  baptised  at 
Kenhof  aforesaid  i  and  that  the  said  suppliant 
WBB  bom  in  the  said  county  of  Stafford,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1777,  and  was  baptised  at 
Uttoxeter,  in  the  same  county,  on  the  2nd  day 
of  May  in  the  same  year. 

.  (a)  Afterwards  Justice  of  Q.B. 
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''And  that,  both  flince  the  maktiig  of  the 
peace  of  Westphalia,  concluded  between  France 
and  the  holy  Roman  Empire  on  the  24th  daj  of 
October  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1648,  and  for 
many  centuries  before  that  time,  the  lordship 
and  land  of  Sultz,  otherwise  eslled  Sultz-am- 
Staaten,  otherwise  called  Soultz-sous-Forftts, 
constituting  part  of  the  barony  of  Fleekenstein, 
in  the  late  province  of  Lower  Alsace,  now 
called  the  department  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  in 
the  kingdom  of  France,  was  an  ancient  fief  de- 
scendible in  the  direct  male  line  only,  and  not 
liable  to  be  aliened  or  encumbered  without 
consent  of  the  grantor  of  the  fief ;  and  that  in 
the  year  1720,  upon  the  fiiilure  of  the  male  line 
of  the  barons  of  Fleckenstein,  nomination  to 
and  investiture  of  the  said  fief  was  made  and 
granted  by  the  then  Archbishop  of  Cologne  to 
Hercules  Meriadec,  Prince  of  Rohan  Soubise  ; 
and  that,  upon  the  death  of  the  last  male  de- 
scendant of  the  said  Prince  of  Rohan  Soubise, 
in  1786,  it  belonged  to  the  then  Archbishop  of 
Cologne  to  appoint  a  new  line  of  feudatories  to 
the  same  fi^.  And  that  the  said  Charles 
Frederick  Lewis  Augustus,  late  Baron  de 
Bode,  obtained  firom  him  a  nomination  to  the 
said  fief  and  a  grant  thereof,  and  was  inyested 
by  him  with  it  as  with  a  real  male  fief,  by  the 
description  of  the  castle  and  town  of  Soultz, 
and  the  villages  of  Herraer^weiller,  Reschweiler, 
Meisenthal,  Memelshofen,  Jaegerahofen,  and 
Lausenscholt,  together  with  the  vassals,  juris- 
dictions, woods,  forests,  chases,  waters,  fisheries, 
pasturage,  franchises,  commons,  and  every 
thing  belonging  thereto,  without  exception,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  De  Fleckensteins  had 
possessed  them  and  held  them ;  also  the  right 
of  high  and  low  jurisdiction,  aod  the  profits 
arising  therefrom  :  to  hold  to  the  said  Baron 
de  B<^e  and  his  legitimate  male  feudal  heirs  of 
his  body,  subject  to  certain  feudal  duties  in  the 
said  grant  particularly  mentioned;  and,  among 
others,  that  the  said  Baron  de  Bode  should  not 
sell  or  assign,  sever,  or  deteriorate  the  said 
fiefs,  without  the  consent  of  the  said  Elector  of 
Cologne ;  and  that  such  grant  was  then  formal!}' 
ratified  by  the  Chapter  of  Cologne ;  and  that 
investiture  of  the  said  fief  was  then  in  due 
form  given  by  the  officers  of  the  said  Arch- 
bishop to  the  said  late  Baron. 

**  And,  further,  that,  previously  to  the  peace 
of  Westphalia,  the  provinces  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Alsace  formed  part  of  the  Empire  of 
Germany.  And,  further,  that  the  Emperor  of 
Germany  and  the  King  of  France,  who  had 
long  been  at  war,  were  parties  to  the  sud  peace 
of  Westphalia.  And,  further,  that,  by  the 
treaty  of  Munster,  which  treaty  formed  part  of 
the  peace  of  Westphalia,  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, for  himself  and  for  the  House  of  Austria 
and  also  the  Empire,  ceded  to  France  all  the 
rights  which  they  respectively  had  in  Upper 
and  Lower  Alsace,  with  all  jurisdiction  and 
sovereignty,  subject,  however,  to  an  express 
proviso  that  France  should  be  bound  to  leave 
the  Barons  Fleckenstein,  and  all  the  nobility  of 
Lower  Alsace,  in  the  liberty  and  possession 
they  had  enjoyed  heretofore,  as  immediately 
dependent  upon  the  Empire,  so  that  the  king 
should  not  claim  any  royal  superiority  over 


them,  but  should  reet  content  with*  iha  rights 
which  had  belonged  to  the  House  of  Austria, 
and  which,  by  that  treaty  of  pacification,  were 
yielded  to  the  Crown  of  France,  but  without 
prejudice  to  the  sovereignty  acquired  by  France 
under  that  treaty  in  that  which  bad  belonged  to 
the  House  of  Austria. 

"  And,  further,  that,  by  the  treaty  of  peace 
concluded  at  Nimeguen  on  the  Srd  day  of  Feb- 
ruary 1679,  between  the  Empire  and  Franoe, 
nnder  the  mediation  and  guarantee  of  the  King 
of  England,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  provisions 
of  the  said  treaty  of  Munster  should  be  and 
remain  in  as  full  force  as  if  its  provisions  had 
been  inserted,  word  for  word,  in  the  said  treaty 
of  Nimeguen ;  and  that  a  similar  ratification 
was  included  in  the  treaty  made  between  the 
Kings  of  England  and  Spain  on  the  10th  day  of 
June  1680.  'And,  further,  that,  a  new  general 
league  having  been  formed  against  Fruce,  in 
consequence  of  the  violation  of  the  treaties  of 
Westphalia  and  Nimeguen,  William  the  Third, 
King  of  England,  joined  it  by  an  Act  dated 
Hampton  Court,  December  the  SOth,  1689. 
And,  further,  that  a  similar  ratification  of  the 
said  treaty  of  Munster  was  included  in  the 
treaty  of  Byswick,  made  and  concluded  on  the 
30th  day  of  October  1697  ;  and  also  in  that  of 
Utrecht,  made  on  the  Uth  day  of  April  1713  ; 
and  in  that  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  made  on  th^ 
18  th  day  of  October  1748  ;  and  in  that  of  Paris, 
made  on  the  loth  day  of  February  1763;  and 
in  that  of  Versailles,  made  between  the  Kings 
of  England  and  France  on  the  Srd  day  of  Sep- 
tember 1783. 

"And,  further,  that  in  the  year  1791  the  said 
suppliant's  late  f&ther  made  a  public  cession  of 
all  his  rights  in  the  said  property  in  the  presence 
of  the  burghers  and  vassals  of  the  said  lordship 
of  Suits,  to  the  said  suppliant.  And,  further, 
that,  as  the  said  suppliant  was  only  fourteen 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  said  cession,  the 
said  lordship  and  lands  of  Sultz  were  from 
thenceforward  administered  and  governed  in 
the  name  of  the  said  suppliant,  by  ois  said  late 
father. 

"And,  that,  in  the  beginning  of  October 
1793,  the  said  suppliant  and  his  father  left  their 
residence  at  Sultz  and  took  refuge  in  the 
Austrian  army,  then  in  the  neighbourhood. 
And,  further,  that,  on  the  10th  day  of  October 
1793,  by  a  decree  now  remaining  in  the  archives 
of  the  said  department  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  it 
was  decreed  by  the  said  department,  in  fall 
session,  that  the  individuals  named  in  a  list 
which  was  and  is  subjoined  to  the  said  decree 
should  be  declared  emigrants,  and  that  all  their 
property  should  be  confiscated  in  order  to  its 
being  sold  or  aliened,  agreeably  to  the  provisions 
of  the  laws-  relating  to  emigrants ;  and  that  the 
list  of  names  subjoined  to  the  said  decree 
was  as  follows,  'J.  Armann  XN.  deux  fr^rea 
Seltz,~-Bodc  de  Soultz  ; '  after  which  followed 
other  names.  And,  further,  that,  in  pursuance 
of  the  said  decree,  the  said  lonlship  and  lands 
of  Sultz,  including  a  certain  mansion  and  certain 
houses,  mines,  lands,  and  other  property  forming 
part  of  the  said  lordship  and  lauds,  were  seized 
as  confiscated  by  the  persons  then  exercising 
the  powers  of  government  in  France^  and  were. 
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thenoefonmrd  treated  as  national  propert j,  and 
that  part  thereof  was  afterwards  sold  under  the 
anthoritj  of  the  French  Goyemment,  and  that 
the  residue  thereof  continued  in  the  possession 
of  the  French  Goyemment  until  after  the  resto- 
ration of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  in  the  years 
1814  and  1815. 

**  And,  further,  the  suppliant's  late  father  died 
in  Boasia  in  the  jear  1797. 

"  And,  further,  that,  bj  the  fourth  additional 
article  of  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between 
the  Kings  of  Qreat  Britain  and  France,  con- 
cluded at  Paris  on  the  30th  day  of  May  1814, 
it  was  stipulated  that,  immediately  after  the 
ratification  of  that  treaty,  the  Commissioners 
mentioned  in  the  second  additional  article  of 
the  said  treaty  should  undertake  the  examina- 
tion of  the  claims  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's 
subjects  upon  the  French  Government  for  the 
value  of  the  property,  movable  or  immovable, 
anduly  (indument)  confiscated  by  the  French 
authorities,  as  also  of  the  total  or  partial  loss  of 
the  debts  due  to  them,  or  other  property  unduly 
detained  under  sequestration,  subsequently  to 
the  year  1792.  And,  farther,  that,  by  the  ninth 
article  of  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between 
the  Kings  of  Great  Britain  and  Franoa,  signed 
at  Paris  on  the  80th  day  of  November  1815, 
it  was  stipulated  that  two  conventions  added  to 
the  said  treaty  should  have  the  same  force  and 
effect  as  if  inserted  therein.  And,  further,  that, 
in  one  of  the  said  conventions,  entitled  Cnn- 
ventioa  No.  7,  between  the  Kings  of  Great 
Britain  and  France,  also  signed  at  Paris  the 
20th  day  of  November  1815,  it  was  provided. 
Article  1,  that  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty  having  claims  against  the  French  Go- 
vernment, who,  in  contravention  of  the  second 
article  of  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  in  1786, 
and  subsequently  to  the  Ist  day  of  January 
1793,  had  suffered  in  consequence  of  confisca- 
tion or  sequestration  decreed  in  France,  and 
that  heirs  and  assigns,  subjects  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty,  should,  conformably  to  the  fourth  ad- 
ditional article  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  made  at 
Paris  in  the  year  1814,  be  indemnified  and  paid 
after  their  claims  should  have  been  recognised 
as  legitiniate»  and  the  amount  thereof  should 
have  been  fixed,  aocording  to  the  forms  and 
ander  the  conditions  thereinafter  expressed. 
And,  Ihrther,  that  the  fifth  article  of  the  said 
convention  contains  the  regulation  by  which  the 
amount  of  British  claimants  in  respect  of  im- 
movable property  was  to  be  ascertained. 

**  And,  further,  that,  by  a  commission  under 
the  Great  Seal  of  Great  Britain,  bearing  date 
the  27th  day  of  December  1815,  Colin  Alex- 
ander Mackenzie,  George  Lewis  Newnham, 
George  Hanunond,  David  Richard  Morier,  and 
James  I>rummond,  Bsquires,  were  nominated 
and  appointed  CoiiQmisBioners  of  liquidation, 
arbitration,  and  deposit,  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing into  eftect,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  the 
provisions  contained  in  the  said  convention. 

**  And,  further,  that,  on  the  12th  day  of  Jann- 
aiy  1816,  being  within  the  said  period  of  three 
falendar  months  from  the  signing  of  the  said 
eoQvention,  the  said  snppliant,  being  then  in  the 
Kaasian  service,  directed  a  memorial  of  his 
claims  as  a  Britiah  satgect,  under  the  Conven- 


tion of  1815,  to  the  Russian  ambassador  at 
'  Paris,  Count  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  who  had  enga^^ed 
to  transmit  the  same  to  the  Duke  of  Richelieu, 
then  being  Prime  Minister  to  the  King  of  France 
and  his  fifinister  for  Foreign  AfiEairs,  to  be  for- 
warded by  him  to  the  mixed  commission  men- 
tioned in  the  said  convention,  and  composed  of 
an  equal  number  of  English  and  French  com* 
missioners ;  which  mixed  commission  had  not 
then  entered  upon  its  duties  or  begun  to  sit,  the 
English  members  of  the  commission  not  then 
having  arrived  in  France.  And,  further,  that 
on  the  9th  day  of  February  1816,  the  said 
memorial  was  forwarded  by  the  said  Count 
Pozzo  di  Borgo  to  the  said  Duke  de  Richelieu, 
so  being  such  minister.  And,  further,  that  tho 
Raid  Duke  de  Richelieu  sent  a  letter  to  Count 
Pozzo  di  Borgo  to  be  communicated  to  the  said 
suppliant,  stating  therein  that  he  considered  the 
claim  of  the  raid  suppliant  as  inadmissible 
under  the  said  convention,  inasmuch  as  the  said 
suppliant's  father  was  a  German.  The  said 
suppliant  then  presented  a  memorial  to  the  said 
Duke  de  Richelieu,  from  whom,  on  the  29th  dsy 
of  March  1816,  the  said  suppliant  received  an 
answer,  formally  certifying  that  he  had  received 
the  sfud  suppliant's  claim  on  the  9th  day  of 
February  1816. 

"And,  further,  that  by  a  convention,"  &c. 
(stating  the  convention  of  April  25th,  1818,  for 
inscribing  an  annuity  in  the  great  book  of  the 
public  debt  of  France,  verbatim  as  at  p.  217, 
ant^.down  to  the  words  ''  March  1818"). 

[The  inqaisition  then  set  oat  the  recitals 
and  enaotments  of  stat.  59  Geo,  3.  c.  31 . 
sects.  1  and  16,  as  set  oat  aboye.] 

"  And  that  neither  the  said  suppliant's  name 
nor  his  claim  had  been  placed  on  the  register  of 
the  nameH  of  claimants  until  after  the  passing  of 
the  said  Act  of  Parliament. 

*<  And,  further,  that,  after  the  payment  of  all 
the  claims  of  the  duly  registered  claimants 
which  have  been  estabtished,  a  large  surplus,  to 
wit  the  sum  of  482,752/.  6#.  8(f.,  remained  iu 
the  hands  of  the  said  commissioners  of  deposit ; 
of  which  surplus  a  sum  of  200,000/.  and  up- 
wards was  applied  to  satisfy  claims  which  had 
been  tendered  after  the  time  limited  by  the  ninth 
article  of  the  convention  of  the  20th  November 
1815,  and  not  admitted  until  the  authority  of 
the  Lords  Commissioners  of  His  Majesty's 
Treasury  was  given  for  that  purpose,  on  the  5th 
May  1826 ;  and  the  residue,  that  is  to  say,  the 
sum  of  200,000/.  and  upwards,  was  paid  into 
the  Bank  of  England  on  the  Government  ac- 
count, by  direction  of  the  Lords  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's Treasury,  in  pursuance  of  the  said  Act 
of  the  59th  year  of  the  reign  of  King  George 
the  Third,  chapter  31. 

*'  And,  further,  that  the  value  of  the  immov- 
able property  in  Lower  Alsace,  so  lost  by  the 
said  suppliant,  together  with  the  interest  payable 
thereon  according  to  the  terms  of  the  said  first 
mentioned  convention,  amounted>  on  the  Ist 
January  1819,  to  the  sum  of  9,106,650  francs, 
being  of  the  value  of  364,266/.  English  money. 

"In  witness  whereof, as  well  the  said  com- 
missioners as  the  jurors  aforesaid  have  to  this 
inquisition  set  their  hands  and  seals,  at  the 
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place  and  oo  the  day  and  year  above  mentioned, 
that  is  to  say,  this  18th  day  of  Jane  aforesaid." 

The  Attorney  General  put  in  a  trftyerse, 
and,  protesting  that  the  said  petition  was 
not  good  and  sufficient  in  law,  pleaded — 

*'  That  the  said  several  matters  and  things  in 
the  said  petition,  and  also  in  the  said  inquisition 
contained,  specified  and  set  forth,  are  not,  nor 
is  any  one  of  them,  nor  an^  part  thereof,  troe 
in  fact :  and  this  he,  the  said  Sir  F.  P.,  knight, 
so  being  such  Attorney  General  as  aforesaid,  who 
sues  for  our  said  Lady  the  Queen  as  aforesaid, 
prays,  on  behalf  of  oar  said  Lady  the  Queen, 
may  be  inquired  of  by  the  country. 

**  And,  for  a  further  plea  &c.,  that  the  said 
several  supposed  causes  of  petition  in  the  said 
petition,  and  also  in  the  said  inquisition  contained, 
specified  and  set  forth  did  not,  nor  did  any  or 
either  of  them,  accrue  to  the  said  suppliant 
within  six  years  next  before  the  presenting  and 
exhibiting  the  said  petition  by  the  said  sup- 
pliant to  our  said  Lady  the  Queen. 

«  And,  for  a  further  plea,**  &c., "  that  the  said 
several  supposed  causes  of  petition  in  the  said 
petition,  and  also  in  the  said  inquisition,  con- 
tained, specified  and  set  forth  did  not,  nor  did 
any  or  either  of  them,  accrue  to  the  said  sup- 
pliant since  the  accession  of  our  Lady  the 
Queen  to  the  Crown  and  sovereignty  of  this 
realm.  "  H.  Waddington, 

"  For  the  Attorney  General." 


Replication. 

**  And  the  said  suppliant  protesting  that  the 
plea  of  the  said  Attorney  General  by  him  first 
above  pleaded,  and  the  matters  therein  con- 
tained, are  insufficient  in  law  in  this,  to  wit  that 
the  same  plea  is  multifarious,  and  that  it  puts  in 
issue  divers  public  treaties  and  conventions, 
alleged  in  the  said  petition,  and  found  by  the 
said  inquisition,  to  have  been  entered  into  be- 
tween divers  kinss  of  Great  Britain,  predeces- 
sors and  progenitors  of  our  said  Lady  the 
Queen,  and  divers  foreign  princes  and  states, 
and  also  that  the  said  Attorney  General  has  in 
and  by  the  said  first  plea  denied  the  existence 
of  a  certain  Act  of  Parliament  made  and  parsed 
in  the  59th  year  of  the  late  King  George  the 
Third,  to  enable  certain  commissioners  fully  to 
carry  into  effect  several  conventions  for  liquida- 
ting claims  of  British  subjects  and  others 
against  the  Government  of  France,  and  has  in 
and  by  his  said  first  plea  referred  the  alleged 
non-existence  of  the  said  Act  of  Parliament  to 
the  decision  of  a  jury  of  the  country,  and  that 
the  said  plea  is  in  divers  other  respects  informal 
and  insufficient,  for  replication  nevertheless,  in 
this  behalf,  the  said  suppliant  says  that,  inas- 
much as  the  said  Attorney  General  has  prayed 
that  the  truth  of  the  said  several  matters  and 
things  may  be  inquired  of  by  the  country,  the 
said  suppliant  doth  the  like. 

**  And  the  said  suppliant  protesting  that  the 
plea  of  the  said  Attorney  General  by  him 
secondly  above  pleaded,  and  the  matters  therein 
contained,  are  insufficient  in  law  in  this,  to  wit 
that  the  same  are  wholly  inapplicable  to  a  plea 
pleaded  by  way  of  traverse,  or  in  confession  and 


avoidance,  of  matter  contained  in  an  inquisition 
taken  under  a  commission  issued  to  inquire  into 
the  truth  of  matter  alleged  in  a  petition  of  right, 
for  replication  nevertheless,  in  this  behalf,  the 
said  suppliant  says  that  the  several  causes  ot 
petition  in  the  said  petition,  and  also  in  the  said 
inquisition  contained,  specified  and  set  forth 
did,  and  each  of  them  did,  accrue  to  the  said 
suppliant  within  six  years  next  before  the  pre- 
senting and  exhibiting  of  the  said  petition  by 
the  said  suppliant  to  our  said  Lady  the  Queen: 
and  this  the  said  suppliant  prays  may  be  in- 
quired of  by  the  country. 

"  And  the  said  suppliant,  protesting  that  the 
plea  of  the  said  Attorney  General  by  him  thirdly 
above  pleaded,  and  the  matters  thernn  con- 
tained, are  insufficient  in  law,  for  replication 
nevertheless,  in  this  behalf,  the  said  suppliant 
savB  that  the  several  causes  of  petition  in  the 
said  petition,  and  also  in  the  said  inquisition, 
contained  did,  and  each  of  them  did,  accrue  to 
the  said  suppliant  since  the  accession  of  our 
said  Lady  ihe  Queen  to  the  Crown  and  sove- 
reignty  of  this  realm:  and  this  he,  the  said 
suppliant,  also  prays  may  be  inquired  of  by  the 
country. 

«  J.  MANKIlfO.'* 

The  AHamey  Oen&raX  rejoined  in  issne 
on  the  last  two  connts  of  the  replication. 

The  case  was  tried  at  Bar,  in  Trinity 
vacation  1844,(a)  before  Lord  Devman, 
L.G.J.,  Pattbson,  Williams  and  Oole- 
RiBOE,  JJ.,  and  a  jury. 

The  jury  found  for  the  snppliant  on  the 
first  issue,  and  for  the  Grown  on  the 
others. 

In  Michaelmas  term  1844,  nUl  obtained 
a  rule  calling  on  the  Attorney  Oeneral  to 
show  cause  wny  the  verdict  should  not  bo 
entered  for  the  suppliant  on  the  first 
issue ;  and  why  judgment  should  not  be 
entered  for  the  suppliant,  notwithstanding 
the  verdict  founa  for  the  Grown  on  the 
second  and  third  issues. 

In  the  same  term,  the  Solicitor  Qenercd 
(Sir^.  Tke8iaer),{h)  obtained  a  rule  calling 
on  the  suppliant  to  show  cause  why  judg- 
ment should  not  be  entered  in  for  tho 
defendant  on  the  first  issue,  non  obetante 
veredicto  for  the  said  suppliant  on  part  of 
the  said  issue. 

In  Hilary  term  and  vacation,  1845, 
JBTtZZ,  Manni/M,  Serjt.,  AfeKor,(c)  O,  A. 
Young,  and  Chiehohn  Anstey  showed  cause 
against  the  SoUdtor  General* e  rule :  and 

The  Solicitor  General  (Sir  F.  Tkesi^er), 
Kelly, (d)  and  Waddington{e)  supported  the 
rule. 


(a)  June  30,  21,  22,  and  24. 

(6)  Afterwards  Lord  Ghelmsford,  L.C. 

(c)  Afterwards  a  Justice  of  Q.B. 

(d)  Afterwards  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer. 

(e)  Afterwards  Permanent   Under-Secretary 
«f  Slate  ibr  the  Home  Department. 
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In  the  same  Hilary  vacation  the  Court 
directed  the  ooansel  for  the  sappliant  to 
argae  in  sopport  of  HUT 9  rale :  and  ac- 
cordingly. 

JETftt,  Manning,  Serjt.,  Mellar,  Yottng, 
and  Anttey  for  the  anppliant. 

The  Solicitor  General  (Sir  jP.  Thegiger) 
and  Waddington  for  the  Grown. 

On  the  port  of  the  Crown  it  was  con- 
tended that  a  petition  of  right  only  lay  for 
tike  recovery  of  land,  or  specific  chattels. 

On  the  part  of  the  suppliant  it  was  con- 
tended that  on  petition  of  right  it  was  not 
necessary  for  a  petitioner  to  show  a  lestt\\ 
right,  but  that  it  was  sufficient  if  his 
claim  was  founded  on  justice. (a) 

The  following  authorities  were  referred 
to  oil  this  question,  which  led  to  a  general 
inquiry  into  the  nature  of  a  petition  of 
right,  and  the  proper  course  of  the  pro- 
ceeding, both  as  to  substance  and  form  :— 
T.  B.  Tr.  34  H.  6.  fol.  506.  pi.  18 ;  3  Pite. 
Abr.  eb.  (ed.  1565)  FeticUm,  pi.  8 ;  Ashby 
T.  WkUe,  2  Ld  Baymd.  938,  953  ;  Case  of 


CtMS  Ehorum,  Eyleys  PI.  Pari.  252  (83 
Bd.  1);  1  Bot.  Pari.  166,  No.  66;  the 
Case  of  the  Bankers,  14  St.  Tr.  1.  48; 
Case  of  Bishop  de  BaXlovce,  Bylet/'s  PI. 
Pari.  408  (14  Ed.  2.) ;  1  Rot.  Pwl.  374, 
No.  30 ;  Case  of  Wardon,  Byley*8  PI.  Pari. 
2(e  (33  Ed,  1.);  1  Eot.  Pari.  170.  No. 
96;  Maebeaih  y.  Haldimand,  1  T.  R.  172; 
2  Br.  Abr.  131a,  Petieion  pi.  19  (1  H.  7.) ; 

2  Br.   Abr.   130a,    Peticion  pi.   2;    2  & 

3  Ed.  6.  c.  8. ;  2  Br.  Abr.  130,  Peticion 
pi.  3 ;  the  Case  of  the  Wardens  and  Com- 
monaUy  of  Saddlers,  4  Rep.  CAh ;  34 
Ed  3.  c.  14. ;  36  Ed.  3.  c.  13. ;  Case  of 
Basyng,  Byley's  PI.  Pari.  334  (35  Ed.  1.) ; 
1  Bot.  Pari.  179,  No.  44;  the  Bankers' 
case,  Slcinn.  601,  607;  Case  of  Everle, 
Byley's  PL  Pari.  251  (33  Ed.  1.) ;  1  Bot. 
Pari.  164,  No.  62;  Viscount  Canterbury  v. 
the  Attorney  General,  1  PhiU,  30,  &  4  St. 
Tr.  N.8. ;  Case  of  Gervais  de  Clifton,Y.  B. 
Pasch.  22  Ed.  3.  fol.  6,  A.  pi.  12;  Case  of 
BAert  de  Clifton,  1  Bot.  Pari.  416  (18  Ed. 
2.).  No.  3 ;  3  Bla.  Com.  234,  <fec.  ;  1 
Bla.  Com.  243  ;  Finch's  Law,  B.  4 
ch.  3.  p.  266  (ed.  1759);  2  Br.  Abr. 
1306,  Petieion,  pi.  12,  15,  16 ;  tb.  131a, 
pi.  21;  ib.  1315,  pi.  24;  Siaundfords's 
Prerogative,  ch.  22,  p.  72&,  Ac. ;  Cwe  of 
Cadeil,  Byley's  PI.  Pari.  414  (14  Ed.  2.) ; 
1    Bot.    Pari.    378,     No.    61;    Case  of 
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(a)  See  I^etter  to  Lord  Cottenham  on  the 
Iaw  and  Practice  of  Petition  of  Right,  by  T. 
Quiholm  AbbUj  (one  of  the  counrel  in  the  case), 
London,  184^ ;  also  Maitland's  ^emonnda  de 
Firiismento,  1805;  Viscount  Canterhvry  v. 
Jttg,  4  St.  Tr.  N.  S.  767;  Tohin  v.  Reg.  16 
C.  B.  K.  S.  810;  Feather  v.  Beg.  6  B  and  S. 
S57;  Thomasyr.  Beg.  L.  R.  10, Q.B. 81 ;  Windsor 
and  AmnapoltM  Baiftcay  y.  Beg.  11  A  pp.  Ca. 
607. 
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Terward,  Byley's  PI.  Pari.  414  (14  Ed.  2.) ; 
1  Pari.  Bot.  378,  No.  62;  Case  of 
Northampton,  Byley's  PI.  Pari.  414  (14  Ed. 
2.);  1  Bot.  Pari.  378,  No.  63;  Case 
of  Aynesham,  Byley's  PI.  Pari.  251  (33  Ed. 
1.);  1  Bot.  Pari.  164,  No.  48;  Case 
of  Estretelyng,  Byley's  PI.  Pari.  251  (33 
Ed.  1.);  1  Bot.  Pari.  164,  No.  49; 
Case  De  Debitis,  Byley's  PI.  PatL  253 
(33  Ed.  1.) ;  1  Bot.  Pari.  165.  No.  59 ;  PaU 
grave  on  the  original  authority  of  the 
King's  Conncil,  p.  23,  27 ;  Dixon  v.  Harris 
son,  Vaugh.,  36,  47;  Beat  y.  Johnson, 
6  East,  583  ;  Cai.^e  of  Levesham,  Byley's  PI. 
Pari.  641  (4  Ed.  3.),  No.  27;  2  Rot. 
Pari.  49,  No.  75 ;  Case  of  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
1  Bot.  Pari.  421  (18  Ed.  2.),  No.  18;  Case 
of  Mutton  and  Lucy,  Byley's  PI.  Pari.  263 
(33  Ed.  1.).  1  Bot.  Pari.  170,  No.  98; 
Case  of  LUUeover,  Byley's  PI.  Pari  263 
(33  Ed.  1.);  1  Bot.  Pari.  170,  No.  99; 
Case  of  Ely,  Byley's  PI.  Pari.  249  (33  Ed. 
1.);  1  Bot.  Pari.  163,  No.  40;  Case 
of  Pavnel,  Byley's  PL  Pari.  231  (30  Ed.  1.), 

1  Bot.  Pari.  146,  No.  2;  Co.  Hnt. 
422a.  Petition  de  Droit,  pi.  2;  Case  of 
Deyvill,  1  Bot.  Pari.  401  (15  and  16  Ed. 
2.),  No.  82 ;  Case  of  Hawise,  1  Bot.  Pari. 
412  (15  and  16  Ed.  2.),  No.  150;  CaseoF  i)e 
PlaU,  1  Bot.  Pari.  437  (19  Ed.  2.),  No.  26 ; 
Case  of  De  Audele,  1  Bot.  Pari.  453  (12  Ed. 
2.).  No.  28;  Case  of  De  Veer,  1  Bot.  Pari. 
479  (incert..  Ed.  1.  and  2.),  No.  110; 
Cases  in  2  Bot.  Pari.  37,  41.  and  45  (4  Ed. 
3.);  Case  of  Belhouse,  Byley's  PI.  Pari. 
253  (33  Ed.  1.);  1  Bot.  Pari.  165.  No. 
61.  ;  Case  of  Hide,  Byley's  PI.  Pari.  256 
(:^3  Ed.  1.),  1  Bot.  Pari.  167,  No.  71; 
Case  of  Elsefend,  Byley's  PI.  Pari.  256 
(33  Ed.  1.),  1  Bot.  Pari.  167,  No.  75; 
Case  of  Hastings,  Byley's  PJ.  Pari.  414 
(14  Ed.  2.),  1  Bot.  Pari.  377,  No. 
60;    Case    of   Burgesses  of  Scardeburgh, 

2  Bot.  Pari.  221  (21  and  22  Ed.  3.),  No. 
60;  Case  of  Favershatn  Abbe,  Byley's  Pi. 
Pari.  6i6  (4  Ed.  3.),  2  Bot.  Pari.  48, 
No.  68 ;  Penn  v.  Lord  Baltimore,  1  Ves. 
Sen.  444,  446 ;  4  Inst.  116 ;  3  Fits.  Abr.  ea 
(ed.  1565),  Petition,  pi.  15  (see  note  (a)  to 
Smith  T.  Upton,  6  Man.  &  6.  251); 
Beeve  y.  the  Attorney  General,  2  Atk.  223 ; 
Mitford's  Plead.  31   (p.   33  in  5th  ed.) ; 

1  DanieU's  Ch.  Pr.  138  (2nd  ed.),  ch.  4,  s. 

2  ;  the  Attorney  General  y.  Aspinall,  2  Myl. 
&  Cr.,  613;  In  the  matter  of  the  Baron 
De  Bode,  4  Jnr.,  646;  Manning's  Ezch. 
Pr.  118,  127 ;  Stockdaie  v.  Hansard,  9  A. 
<fe  E.  1,  183,  207;  HiU  y.  Bigge,  3  Ifoo. 
P.  C.  465,  476 ;  Madox's  Hist.  Exch.  ch. 

3  ;  Bracton,  fol.  107,  B.  3,  Tract  1,  c.  9,  s. 
1 ;  Brition,  introd.  s.  4 ;  De  petitionibns 

I  in  Parliament,  Byley's  PI.  Pari.  Appendix 

442,  4  (8  Ed.  1.);  De  ordinatione  de  p^ti- 

'  tionibns  Parliam.  Byley's  PI.  Pari.  Appen* 

I  dii,  469  (21  Ed.  1.);  Bex  y.  PoHington^ 

12  Mod.  31 ;  Case  of  Lodelawe,  Byley's  Pk 
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Pari.  261  (33  Ed.  1.) ;  1  Bot.  Pari.  169, 
No.  88;  Introd  action  to  Bot.  Lit.  Glaus, 
xxii.,  xxviii.;  Case  of  Waldeboef,  1  Bot. 
Pari.  168.  No.  78 ;  Oaae  of  Crist-ChtiTcK  I 
Byl  PI.  Pari.  241  (83  £d.  1.) ;  1  Bot.  Pari. 
169,  No.  3  ;  Ootton^s  case,  Y.  B.  Hil. 
(2  Ed.  3.),  fol.  186.  pi.  2;  Y.  B.  Mich. 
(24  Ed.  3.).  fol.  646,  pi.  69 ;  3  Pita.  Abr. 
66  (ed.  1565),  Peticion,  pi.  19;  Proceed- 
ings, Ac.  of  the  Privy  Council,  Vol.  ▼., 
Pref.  p.  xc,  Ac,  p.  316;  3  Inst.  242; 
Case  of  De  Grey,  1  Bot.  Pari.  397  (15 
and  16  Ed.  2.),  No.  69;  Yearb.  Mich. 
10  H.  4,  fol.  4a,  pi.  8;  1  Bot.  Pari.  61 
(18  Ed.  1.),  No.  195;  37  Assis.  fol.  218. 
pi.  11 ;  Yearb.  Pasch.  7  H.  7.  fol.  106,  pi. 
2 ;  Yearb.  Mich.  9  H.  4,  fol.  4a.  pi.  17 ; 
Yearb.  Hil.  21  H.  7,  pi.  1,  fol.  lo,  3a ; 
Yearb.  Trin.  35  H.  6.  fol.  60a,  61a,  B.  pi.  1 ; 
Beg.  V.  Tutckin,  2  Ld.  Baym.  1061,  1065 ; 
1  Pitz.  Abr.  272a  (ed.  1565).  Dette,  pi.  17 ; 
1  Fits.  Abr.  137a  (ed.  1565),  Barre,  pi. 
121 ;  2  Bro.  Abr.  261a,  Traverse  d'offioe. 
1.    18;    Colebrooke   v.   Attorney  Chneral^ 

Price  146;  Priddy  v.  Boae,  3  Mer.  86, 
94;  Ellis  V.  Earl  Orey,  6  Sim.  214;  and 
Oldham  v.  the  Lorde  of  the  Treasvry,  cit. 
ib.  220;  Proceedings  against  the  Earl  of 
Portland,  14  St.  Tr.  234,  261 ;  Y.  B.  Mich. 
39  H.  6.  fol.  27a,  pi.  40;  Y.  B.  Hil, 
3  H.  7,  fol.  26,  p.  10;  Moore  v.  Bouh 
cott,  1  Bing.  N.  0.  323 ;  WUUon  v.  Berhlffy, 
Plowd.  223,  248;  3  Inst.  240,  Ac,  oh.  106; 
Bruerton's  case,  3  Dyer,  3696,  360a,  pi. 
(5) ;  20  Yin.  Abr.  14,  Strict!  Juris,  pi.  8; 
Y.  B.  Mich.  11  H.  4,  fol.  28a,  pi.  63; 
Y.  B.  Tr.  11  H.  4,  fol.  806,  pi.  23 ;  Y.  B. 
Mich.  13  H.  4,  fol.  66,  pi.  15 ;  Y.  B.  Hil. 
13  H.  4,  fol.  146,  pi.  11 ;  Y.  B.  Hil.  21  H. 
7,  fol.  18a,  pi.  30. 

The  following  authorities  were  cited 
on  the  questions,  whether  the  inqaisition 
could  be  looked  into  without  reference  to 
the  petition ;  whether,  on  reference  to  the 
petition,  the  Crown's  liability  was  suffici- 
ently found  by  inquisition  ;  and  as  to  the 
consequence  of  a  defective  finding:— 
Staundforde,  Prerogative,  736»  ch.  22,  tit. 
Petition  ;  Com.  Dig.  Prerogative  (D.  80) ; 
Bastall's  Ent.  461a,  Petition,  pi.  1;  Finch's 
Law,  B.  and  ch.  3,  p.  266  (ed.  1759) ;  Case 
of  Bishop  of  Enoeter,  1  Bot.  Pari.  421  ( 18  Ed. 
2.),  No.  18 ;  Case  of  Earl  of  Kent,  Yearb. 
Hil.  (21  Ed.  3.),  fol.  47a,  pi.  68 ;  Yearb. 
Mich.  13  H.  7,  fol.  11a,  pi.  12 ;  Yearb. 
Mich.  9  H.  4,  fol.  6a,  pi.  20 ;  Yearb.  Hil. 
4H.  7.  fol.  5a,  pi.  10;  Yearb.  Hil.  21  H. 
7,  fol.  18a,  pi.  30 ;  Yearb.  Mich.  3  H.  7, 
fol.  136,  pi.  19 ;  Yearb.  Trin.  9  H.  6,  fol. 
20a,  pi.  15 ;  Yearb.  Mich.  39  H.  6,  pi.  86, 
pi.  5. 

On  the  question,  whether  the  sup- 
pliant's claim  was  within  the  terms  of  the 
treaties  and  conventions,  the  following 
authorities  were  cited :  —  Count  WalVs 
case.SKlLapp,  18;  Oountms Conway's  case, 


2  Knapp,  364 ;  Countess  of  DaUwusie  t. 
M'Douall,  7  CI.  A  P.  817 ;  Mwnro  v.  Mtiwro, 
7  CI.  A  F.842;  Case  of  JBneas  Macdonald, 
Post.  C.  L.  69 ;  Drummond's  case,  2  Knapp, 
296 ;  Daniel  v.  Commissioners  for  Cladms  on 
France,  ib.  23 ;  Story's  case,  3  Dyer,  2986 ; 
Story  on  the  Conflict  of  Laws,  p.  47,  b.  48 
(Boston,  1834) ;  Caltnn's  caae,  7  Bep.  la, 
6a ;  Co.  Lit.  8a ;  1  Hale  P.  C.  69.  70. 

Printed  extracts  from  the  treaties,  Ac., 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Court  by 
the  suppliant.  On  the  question,  whether 
the  Court  could  look  out  of  the  inquisi- 
tion, and  take  judicial  notice  of  these 
documentA.  Taylor  v.  Barclay,  2  Sim.  132, 
and  Van  Omeron  v.  Dowick,  2  Camp.  42, 
44,  were  cited. 

On  the  construotion  of  the  treaties,  and 
69  Oeo.  3.C.  31.,  as  affecting  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Court,  and  the  question,  whether 
the  matter  was  res  judicata,  or  concluded 
by  the  recitals  in  the  statute,  the  follow- 
ing authorities  were  referred  to : — 

Ea/rl  of  Leicester  v.  Heydon,  Plowd. 
384,  398 ;  PUkington  v.  Commissioners 
for  Claims  on  France,  2  Koapp,  7 ;  Cown- 
tess  Conway's  case,  2  Knapp,  364 ; 
Da7iiel  v.  Commissioners  for  Claiims  on 
France,  «6.  23 ;  Drummon^s  case,  ib.  296  ; 
Webster's  case,  ib.  386;  Post.  Cr.  L.  185. 
1st  Disc.  88.  3.  4  ;  4  Inst.  163  ;  Com. 
Dig.  Justices  of  the  Peace  (A.  6),  (A. 
7),  (A.  8) ;  1  Br.  Abr.  146a,  CommisBions 
and  Commissioners,  p.  9,  10,  11 ;  Triquet 
V.  Bath,  3  Burr.  1478  ;  Beames's  Ele- 
ments  of  Pleas  in  Equity,  p.  88 ;  Draper 
V.  Crowiher,  2  Ventr.  362;  Mitford'e  PI. 
224  (p.  263  in  5th  ed.) ;  Cooper's  PI. 
241 ;  Earl  of  Derby  v.  DuheofAihol,  1  Yes. 
Sen.  202 ;  S.  C.  1  Dick«  129 ;  Bishop  of 
Sodor  and  Man  v.  Ewrl  of  Derby,  2  VeB. 
Sen.  337,  367 ;  Lord  Coningthy^s  case, 
9  Mod.  96 ;  Warwick  v.  White,  Bunb.  106  ; 
Morania  v.  Sloper,  2  Com.  Willes,  30,  34. 
37;  Blaeket  v.  Lumley,  1  Ventr.  240;  Han* 
slap  V.  Cater,  1  Ventr.  243;  Pinager  v. 
Oale,  2  Ventr.  100 ;  Sellers  v.  Lawrence, 
Willes,  413;  Jennings  v.  Hanhyn,  Carth. 
11,  12;  Bex  V.  Ifa^or.  ^o.  of  Liverpool, 
4 Burr. 2244;  Cotes Y.Knighi,ST.  B.  442  ; 
Anon.  1  Preem.  C.  B.  104 ;  Delbridge  v. 
Pentyer,  ib.  316;  Harland  v.  Cocke,  ib. 
316  ;  Stainton  v.  Bandal,  ib.  260,  266  ; 
Baker  v.  Holman,  ib.  316 ;  Anon.  i6.  319  ; 
Higginson  v.  Martin,  ib.  322  ;  Godfrey 
V.  Saunders,  1  Sid.  87;  Anon.  Fitzgib. 
44 ;  Bamsey  v.  Atkinson,  1  Lev.  60  ;  Price 
V.  Hill,  1  Lev.  137;  WaUis  v.  S^ire, 
2  (T.)  Jones,  230;  Stawyon  v.  Davie, 
6  Mod.  223,  224;  WaXdock  v.  Cooper, 
2  Wils.  16 ;  Emmery  v.  BaHleH,  2  Str.  827 ; 
Dye  and  Olive's  case,  March  117 ;  Nabob 
of  f^ie  Camatic  v.  East  India  Company, 
1  Ves.  Jun.  370,  388;  S.  C.  as  Nabob  of 
Arcot  V.  the  East  India  Company,  3  Bro. 
C.  0.  292,  301 ;  Strode  v.  lAtOe,  1  Vern. 
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5S>;  Ounuingkam  t.  Wegg,  2  Bro.  0.  C. 
241 ;  Janet  t.  Moldrin,  3  Lev.  141  ;  Mwty 
T.  Fabrufof,  Oowp.  161,  172 ;  Baynea  r, 
Baynea,  9  Ves.  462 ;  Att(ymey  General  v. 
lord  Hoiham,  Turn.  &  B.  209,  218; 
Bitem  V.  Biekie,  6  M.  A  W.  176.  181 ; 
TeUmU  v.  8Mv,  6  A.  &  B.  786 ;  Iforaan 
V.  SaoiMn;,  2  if .  A  W.  544,  561 ;  Y.  B. 
Mich.  a5  H.  6,  fol.  la.  pi.  1 ;  HiU  v. 
Bwrdan,  2  Bom.  606,  680. 

On  the  qnestion,  whether  the  Crown 
eoald  be  eaid  to  have  reoeiyed  the  money 
paid  into  the  Bank  of  England  on  the 
order  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  nnder 
50  Geo.  3.  c.  31.,  the  following  aathorities 
vcre  referred  to  i^Bex  ▼.  the  Lords  Com- 
mmmera  of  the  Treaeury,  4  A.  A  E. 
286,  2$8 ;  In  re  Baron  De  Bode,  6  Dowl. 
P.  G.  776;  d  Bla.  Com.  254,  Ao. ;  4  and 
h  W.  4,  c.  16;  Y.  B.  Mich.  9  H.  4, 
fol.  4a.  pi.  17 ;  Y.  B.  Hil.  4  H.  7.  fol.  la, 
gL  1;  Y.  B.  Mich.  7  H.  4,  fol.  33a,  pi. 
20 ;  Newland  t.  Attorney  General,  3  Mer. 
«84 ;  MUfard  v.  Beynolde,  1  Phill.  186  ; 
vircOay  y.  Lord  PaUnareton,  3  B.  A  B. 
^^.(a)  Cf«r.  adp.  vuU. 

Lord  Bbnvah,  O.J.  (Deoemher  11th, 
lBi5),  deliyered  the  judgment  of  the 
Court. 

The  general  proposition  maintained  by 
tlie  Bimpliant  is,  tliat  the  conyentions  con- 
duded  between  Eneland  and  France,  and 
we  proceedings  and  transactions  that  haye 
followed,  haye  produced  this  state  of 
tJunn.  The  money  paid  into  the  bank 
on  the  Gk>vemment  account  has  been 
virtually  reoeiyed  by  the  Crown  in  trust 
for,  and  to  the  use  of,  the  suppliant ;  that 
''wney  wm  in  eflbot  proyided  for  the  pur- 
pose of  paying  him  a  oompensation  foi' 
»e  property  yrhich  he  lost  at  the  period 
of  ttie  French  Beyolution;  he  falls  as 
completely  within  the  description  of  the 
penoQ  to  whom  that  money  is  now  made 
psjable  as  if  the  treaty  had  named  him  as 
thak  person,  and  had  lodged  the  money  in 
thebsnds  of  the  Crown  of  England  for  the 
^'PW  purpose  of  being  paid  oyer  to  him. 
a3^  the  part  of  the  Crown,  while  this 
<iediiaion  of  ftMsts  is  questioned  in  all  its 
pftrtfl,  long  and  able  arguments  haye  been 
ttreQuonsiy  ui^ed  to  proye  that,  supposing 
■*!  Ae  facto  to  be  well  established  by 
eridence  and  well  found  by  the  yerdict, 
■wll  no  judgment  can  be  giyen  for  the 
■ttppliftnt  in  this  form  of  proceeding. 
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A  X  ^  •***  ^^'  ^'  Lords  Communoners  of 
«f  Trtamry,  L.  R.  7  Q.  B.  887  ;  Rmtton^'ee  v.  , 
^•S  Q.  B.  D.  69 ;  In  re  Nathan,  18  Q.  B. 
•i  ^  *  ^1'  ^-  OommiswUmere  of  Income  Tar, 
"  Q.  a  D.  818;  Kinleeh  y.  Secretary  of  ^ 
•*««  fir  India,  7  App.  Ca.  619;  Beg,  v.  | 
Jj^^^  of  State  for  War,  2  Q.   B.  (1891),  i 


We  may  at  first  feel  some  regret  that 
this  line  of  objection  was  not  directed  at 
an  earlier  period  against  the  method 
adopted  by  the  suppliant  for  obtaining 
what  he  undertakes  to  proye  to  bo  his 
due.  For,  whateyer  degree  of  doubt  may 
attach  on  almost  eyery  other  part  of  the 
case,  none  can  l)e  seriously  entertained 
that,  if  the  proceeding  were,  of  ite  own 
nature,  and  in  point  of  law,  incompetent 
for  the  purpose  with  which  it  was  com- 
menced, the  Lord  Chancellor  might  haye 
been  required  at  the  yery  outset  to  bring 
it  to  an  end,  and  preyeut  the  expenditure 
of  money  and  the  endurance  of  anxiety 
for  so  long  a  period  with  no  possibility  of  a 
fayourable  result.  Considering,  however, 
the  length  of  time  that  has  elapsed  since 
anything  has  been  practically  done  in  a 
petition  of  right,  the  imperfection  of  all 
the  authorities,  and  the  obscurity  that 
hangs  over  this  portion  of  our  law,  as 
well  as  the  yery  complicated  series  of 
facts  related,  the  coarse  that  has  been 
taken  can  hardly  excite  surprise,  much 
less  should  it  provoke  censure.  It  was 
natural  under  such  circumstances  that 
the  adyisers  of  the  Crown  should  require 
proof  of  all  the  facts  that  might  be  found 
to  constitute  a  claim,  without  surrender- 
ing the  point  of  jurisdiction — the  ques- 
tion, namely,  how  far,  on  all  those  proofs 
being  made  out,  this  Court  has  power  to 
nronounce  upon  them  any  judgment  in 
lavour  of  the  suppliant.  Such  at  least,  is 
the  position  of  things  with  which  we  are 
now  to  deal. 

We  may  here  observe  that  there  is 
nothing  to  secure  the  Crown  against  com- 
mitting the  same  species  of  wrong,  uncon- 
scious and  involuntary  wrong,  in  respect 
of  money,  which  founds  the  subject*s  right 
to  sue  out  his  petition  when  committed  in 
respect  to  lanos  or  specific  chattels :  and 
there  is  an  unconquerable  repugnance  to 
the  suggestion  that  the  door  ought  to  be 
closed  against  all  redress  or  remedy  for 
such  wrong.  The  reference  from  the 
Crown  to  the  law  officers,  and  that  of  the 
law  officers  to  the  Chancellor,  would  seem 
to  reject  the  ordinary  rules  and  analogies 
of  legal  proceedings,  in  order  to  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  whether  the  subject's  right 
has  been  in  any  manner  infringed  by  the 
Crown,  and  to  show  that,  if  the  infraction  is 
duly  proved,  reparation  ought  to  be  made» 
The  dignity  of  the  Crown  itself  appears 
to  demand  that  when  the  incjuiry  which 
it  has  eigoined  is  so  terminated,  the 
proper  course  for  giying  effect  to  its 
second  and  more  important  injunction, 
that  ri^ht  be  done,  should  be  pursued. 
For  this  reason,  without  coming  to  any 
decisions  on  matters  which  may  be  called 
technical,  we  feel  it  to  be  our  auty  to  ex- 
amine, in  the  first  place,  whether  the  facto 
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In  case  of  any  misandentanding  be- 
tween England  and  France, 

**  the  subjects  of  each  of  the  two  parties,  residing 
in  the  dominion  of  the  other,  shall  have  the  pri- 
Tilege  of  remaining  and  continaing  their  trade 
therein,  without  any  manner  of  distorhance,  as 
long  as  they  behave  peaceably,  and  commit  no 
offence  against  the  laws  and  ordinaooes ;  and  in 
case  their  conduct  shall  render  them  suspected, 
and  the  respective  governments  should  be  obliged 
to  order  them  to  remove,  the  term  of  twelve 
months  shall  be  allowed  them  for  that  purpose, 
in  order  tbat  thej'  may  remove  with  their  effects 
and  property,  whether  entrusted  to  individuals  or 
to  the  State.  At  the  fame  time  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood that  this  favour  is  not  to  be  extended  to 
those  who  shall  act  contrary  to  the  established 
Uws." 

The  treaty  of  1814  (additional  Art.  4) 
providee  for  taking  off  BeqneBters,  and  pro- 
vides thai  commissioners 

**  shall  undertake  the  examination  of  the  claims 
of  His  Britannic  Majesty's  subjects  upon  the 
French  Government,  for  the  value  of  the  pro- 
perty, movable  or  immovable,  illegally  confi-i- 
cated "  {indumenl  confisqnii)  "by  the  French 
authorities,  as  also  for  the  total  or  partial  loss  of 
their  debts  or  other  property,  illegally  detained 
under  sequester,  since  1792." 

Next,  the  treaty  of  20th  November  1815, 
in  its  ninth  article,  declares  the  necessity 
of  executing  the  foarth  additional  article 
of  the  preceding  treaty.  Finally,  another 
Convention  of  the  date  (No.  7)  last  men- 
tioned  begins  with  the  following  Article: — 

"The  subjects  of  His  Britannic  Majesty 
havinir  claims  upon  the  French  Government, 
who,  in  contravention  of  the  second  article  of  the 
Treaty  of  Commerce  of  1786,  and  since  the  first 
of  January  1793,  have  suffered  on  that  account " 
(ont  ^t6  atteints  2k  cet  egard,  par  les  effcts  de  la 
confiscation,  &c.)  "  by  the  confiscations  or  se- 
questrations decreed  in  France,  shall,  in  con- 
formity  to  the  fourth  additional  article  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  of  the  year  1814,  themselves, 
their  heirs  or  assigns,  subjects  of  His  Britannic 
Majesty,  be  indemnified  and  paid,  when  their 
claims  shall  have  been  admitted  as  legitimate, 
and  when  the  amount  of  them  shall  have  been 
ascertHined  according  to  the  forms  and  under 
the  conditions  hereafter  stipulated." 

At  this  point  one  wonld  naturally  ex- 
pect, if  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  had 
nndergone  no  alteration,  that  the  sup- 
pliant should  set  forth  the  particulars  m 
which  its  second  clause  had  been  violated 
in  respect  to  him  :  that  is,  that  he  had 
been  prevented,  on  the  rupture  between 
the  two  States,  from  removing  his  pro- 
perty and  effects.  But  the  first  article  of 
the  convention,  No.  7,  certainly  extends 
the  operation  of  the  Treaty  of  Commeroe 
to  cases  of  the  undue  confiscation  of  the 
property  of  His  Britannic  Majesty's  sub- 
jects.    Then  his  allegation  ought  to  have 
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found  by  the  Jury  establish  the  right,  sup- 
posing  for  the  present  that  this  remedy  is 
given  hy  our  laws. 

The  Baron  de  Bode  makes  his  claim  in 
the  character  of  a  British  subject,  whose 
real  property  in  France  was  unduly  con- 
fiscated by  the  French  authorities  during 
the  revolutionary  war,  and  who  was 
therefore  entitled  to  compensation  by  the 
fonrih  additional  article  of  the  treaty  of 
30th  May  1814,  by  the  Convention  of 
20th  November  1815,  by  the  Convention 
of  25th  April  1818,  and  bv  an  Act  of  the 
British  Parliament  passed  in  59  Geo.  3.(a) 
He  asserts  that,  after  the  Commissioners 
appointed  under  the  last  convention  and 
the  last  Act  had  examined  and  decided  on 
all  the  claims  of  claimants  duly  registered, 
a  snm  exceeding  480,000i.  still  remained 
in  their  hands ;  that  more  than  200,0002. 
of  this  sum  was  applied  to  satisfy  claims 
made  after  the  time  prescribed  by  the 
treaty,  but  examined  by  special  authority 
from  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury ;  and  that 
the  residue,  also  exceeding  200,0002.,  was 
paid  into  the  Bank  of  England  on  the 
Government  account  by  their  direction. 
And  these  sums  he  claims  as  liable,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Crown,  to  make  good  the 
compenBation  which  became  due  to  him 
under  the  treaties  and  the  Act. 

There  is  no  one  of  the  propositions 
which  may  be  called  the  ingreaients  of 
this  claim  that  is  not  encountered  with 
fozmidable  objections.  Our  duty  is  to 
examine  them  in  detail.  And  two  things 
are  to  be  premised :  First,  the  burden  of 
proof  lies  wholly  on  the  suppliant; 
secondly,  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  which 
sat  in  this  Court,  is  the  conclusive  finding 
of  facts,  on  which  our  judgment  must 
proceed.  They  have  aflSrmed  the  ac-jparfe 
finding  of  a  former  jury  summoned  by  the 
Lord  UhanceUor*8  order,  in  all  its  parts  ; 
but  they  have  said  nothing  of  the  petition, 
which  was  the  foundation  of  all  the  pro- 
ceeding. The  contents  of  the  petition 
may  be  said  to  be  put  in  issue  by  the 
Attorney 'OeneraV 8  traverse  of  them,  as 
well  as  of  the  inquisition ;  but  no  evidence 
was  oflTered  in  proof  of  any  allegation  not 
found  in  the  latter.  Does,  then,  the  in- 
quisition set  forth  a  title  to  obtain  this 
money  from  the  Crown  P 

The  suppliant's  first  step  is  his  charac- 
ter of  a  British  subject :  and  this  we 
shall  assume,  without  entering  on  the 
argument,  to  be  satisfactorily  proved. 
But,  taking  it,  as  such  an  occasion  re- 
quires, in  its  largest  sense,  the  next  ques- 
tion  to  be  considered  is  whether  the  snp- 
pliant  is  in  such  a  situation  that  the 
treaty  (of  1786)  can  apply  to  him. 


(o)  59  Geo.  3.  c.  31. 
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been  that  his  property  was  unduly  con- 
fiscated, and  the  particnlars  onght  to 
hare  been  shown.  The  spirit  of  the  two 
treaties  combined  seems  to  be  this  :  "  We 
hare  engaged  to  protect  yonr  property  as 
long  as  you  reside  in  France  under  the 
Treaty  of  Peace.  If  you  shall  make  it 
clear  that  the  Beyolntionary  GoTernment 
pndnly  confiscated  instead  of  protecting 
it,  when  the  rupture  occurred,  we  will 
giTe  you  compensation  for  the  loss  that 
Em  ensued."  But  the  inquisition  here,  as 
ia  its  former  parts,  merely  states  the  facts 
that  occurred,  and  leayes  to  the  Court  the 
daty  of  drawing  the  inference  that  the 
property  was  unlawfully  confiscated.  It 
does  not  find  that  the  confiscation  followed 
ihe  rupture,  or  was  caused  by  it ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  cause  musi  be  collected  from 
this  statement  to  have  been  the  suppliant's 
violation  of  the  law  of  France  adjudged 
bjr  some  tribonal  in  that  country.  The 
conduct  for  which  the  sentence  was 
psned  was  called  by  the  name  of  *  *  emi- 
gration"; how  defined  and  qualified  by 
&e  law  we  are  left  in  ignorance.  We 
cannot  take  judicial  notice  of  the  meaning 
of  that  word,  nor  pronounce  the  law 
illegal,  or  (in  the  English  phrase)  undue, 
unless  it  were  manifest  that  any  law, 
which  subjected  any  act  of  emigration  to 
the  penalty  of  confiscation,  must  be  in  its 
natnre  Toid  when  applied  to  any  British 
Ribject  residing  in  France.  Bnt  this  gene- 
ral proposition  cannot  be  maintained, (a) 
unless  the  birth  in  England  made  the 
nippliant  so  exclusively  and  indefeasibly 
a  British  subject  that  he  could  not  be  in 
•ny  way  amenable  to  French  law ;  and 
this  would  l>e  inconsistent  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  local  allegiance  recoenised  by  our 
own  law  and  conformable,  lor  aught  we 
know,  to  the  law  of  France.  If  this  law 
of  emigration  is  not  proved  to  us  to  be  ab- 
solutely void  as  against  the  suppliant,  we 
find  no  complaint  made  of  its  being  uulaw- 
fally  enforced  hv  %he  French  tribunal 
^hich  pronounced  sentence  under  it.  An 
inquiry  of  that  nature  would  indeed  be 
singular,  and  would  lead  us  to  the  per- 
formance of  functions  for  which  we  are 


(«)  Bat  see  Pilkington's  case,  2  Knapp,  P.C. 
13,  where  Sir  W.  Grant  said,  "The  Treaty  of 
1814  proceeds  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
ooofi»catiun  or  the  sequestration  of  British  pro- 
V^J  WHS  an  bistoricully  improper  and  unjusti- 
fisble  «ct  An  illegal  act  it  could  hardly  be 
•Md  to  be,  bfcause  it  was  the  act  of  that  -which 
^'■^  at  the  time  a  sovereign  power.  The  ex- 
Vftnofk  used  ia  mdiment  confisquA.  Now 
property  may  be  said  to  he  indiiment  conJUqui, 
»ith  reference  to  the  Treaty  of  1786,  with  refer- 
ee to  the  modern  usage  of  nations  at  war,  or 
™wfeienee  to  the  conduct  of  this  eountry 
•••wli  the  subjecto  of  Fraooe." 


wholly  incompetent.  We  must  constitute 
ourselves  a  court  of  error  on  points  of 
law  and  a  court  of  appeal  in  matters  of 
fact  for  the  revision  of  all  sentences  which 
were  pronounced  against  British  subjects, 
after  the  rupture,  for  any  offence  what- 
ever. In  the  large  sense  that  must  be 
assigned,  for  this  argument,  to  the  ex- 
pression *'  ind<iment  confison^s,"  any  one 
of  them  unjustly  condemned  for  highway 
robbery,  whose  attainder  may  have  drawn 
after  it  the  forfeiture  of  his  land,  may 
bring  himself  within  this  clause  and  en- 
title himself  to  full  compensation,  if  a 
Middlesex  jury  shall  now  think  the  con- 
viction wrong.  Whatever  we  may  know 
historically  of  the  conduct  of  the  Courts 
during  the  Revolution,  we  certainly  should 
not  be  justified  in  pronouncing  their 
judgment  wrong  in  any  particular  case 
without,  at  least,  some  direct  proof.  But 
here  the  inquisition  itself  records  one 
piece  of  evidence  without  stating  that 
that  was  all  the  evidence  adduced,  which 
goes  far  to  establish  what  would  be  com- 
monly understood  to  be  a  case  of  emigra- 
tion :  that  the  Baron  de  Bode  "  took 
refuge  "  in  the  Austrian  army,  which  was 
at  that  time  invading  the  soil  of  France. 

But  supposing  now  that  these  doubts 
are  groundless  and  that  the  suppliant 
has  brought  himself  within  the  terms  of 
the  treaty,  the  next  requisite  is  to  show 
that  be  has  availed  himself  of  its  provi- 
sions. He  is  to  be  indemnified  and  paid 
when  his  claim  shall  have  been  admitted 
to  be  legitimate,  and  when  the  amount  of 
it  shall  have  been  ascertained,  according 
to  the  forms  and  under  the  conditions 
stipulated. 

Ko  statement  appears  in  the  inquisition 
that  the  claim  has  been  admitted  as 
legitimate,  or  that  the  amount  has  been 
ascertained,  but  the  contrary  in  both 
respects;  and  recourse  must  be  had  to 
the  subsequent  Treaty  of  1818,  and  the 
statute  59  Qeo.  3.  c.  31.,  founded  upon  it, 
by  which  the  time  of  preferring  claims 
was  extended  for  those  claimants  who  had 
let  slip  the  lorraer  opportuniiy. 

The  treaty  is  quoted  in  general  terms 
for  its  object,  and  recites  that  funds  had 
been  provided  for  effecting  it.  The  Act 
is  also  quoted  in  the  inquisition.  The 
claimants,  to  whom  the  indulgence  is 
granted,  are  such  persons  as  shuli  have 
caused  their  names  to  he  inserted  in  the 
register  provided  for  claimants  within  the 
period  prescribed  by  the  Convention  of 
1815  (Art.  xii).  The  buppUont  alleges,  and 
the  inquisition  finds,  that  neither  his  name 
nor  his  claim  had  been  placed  on  this 
register  till  after  the  passing  of  the  Act. 
He,  therefore,  does  not  fall  within  the 
enacting  clause ;  and  his  right  to  receive 
the  money  is  shaped  in  a  different  manner. 
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The  registered  daimaiits  are,  finti  to 
receive  the  sums  adjudged  to  them ;  and 
the  CommiBBioners  of  Deposit,  during  the 
time  that  any  capital  remain  in  their 
names  unappropriated  to  claimants,  are 
authorised,  on  receiying  directions  from 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  to  part  with  it 
for  payment  of  such  claims ;  or,  if  they  are 
all  paid,  to  apply  it  to  such  other  purposes 
as  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  should  direct. 
And  the  inquisition  finds  that,  after  pay- 
ment of  all  the  registered  claims  that  have 
been  established,  a  surplus  exceeding 
480,0001.  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Deposit,  out  of  which 
200,000Z.  were  applied  to  payment  of 
claims  tendered  too  late  under  the  Con- 
yention  of  November,  1815,  but  admitted 
under  the  authority  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury ;  and  the  residue  was  paid  into 
the  Bank  of  England,  on  the  Gk)vernment 
account,  by  direction  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury,  in  pursuance  of  the  Act.  This 
is  the  residue,  says  the  suppliant,  of  the 
money  paid  by  the  French  (rbvernment  to 
the  English,  in  trust  for  himself  and  other 
British  subjects  whose  property  was  un- 
lawfully confiscated ;  ana,  as  all  the  other 
claims  have  been  discharged,  I  call  upon 
the  English  Government  to  apply  it  to- 
wards making  good  my  loss. 

We  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to 
extract  any  claim,  legal  or  equitable,  out 
of  these  circumstances  to  the  payment  of 
any  money.  The  amount  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  ascertained,  nor  the  claim  to 
any  amount  established ;  nor  do  we  find 
that  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  have 
granted  the  indulgence  with  which  others 
have  been  favoured,  or  even  have  been 
requested  to  institute  any  inquiry  into  the 
validity  of  the  Baron's  claim.  He  might 
very  possibly  have  had  just  ground  for 
making  such  a  reouest,  and  might  reason- 
ably have  expected  that  they  should  not 
lose  their  control  over  any  sum  remaining 
Yfiih  tLe  Commissioners  of  Deposit  till 
such  inquiry  had  been  brought  to  a  dose ; 
but  thej  might  have  lawfully,  and,  per- 
haps with  cood  reason,  refosed  that  in- 
dulgence ;  tlie  inquiry  might  have  turned 
out  unfavourably  to  the  Baron's  claim ; 
they  miffht  have  thought  others  entitled 
to  a  prerorence  over  him. 

Assuredly,  there  is  no  account  in  which 
this  or  any  other  sum  stands  to  his  credit. 
The  Court  is  left  once  more  to  draw  an 
importsut  inference  which  the  suppliant 
ought  to  have  drawn  for  himself,  stating 
the  premises  whence  it  flowed.  The  in- 
ference suggested  is  that  the  whole 
200,0002.  is  virtually  his;  the  premises 
must  be  that  no  other  claimant  can  possibly 
come  in  to  claim  any  part  of  it.  But  this 
fact  is  unlmown  to  us,  and  can  by  no 
means  be  deduced  from   the    length   of 


time  that  has  elapsed.    The  Baron's  own 
claim,  so  recently  brought  forward,  is  an 
example  which  demonstrates  the  oonirary 
proposition. 
We  must  not  pass  one  of  the  allegations 

Xaring  in  the  petition,  which  is  not 
ned  by  the  finding  in  the  inquisitioo — 
the  award  made  by  the  Commissioners  in 
1822,  rejecting  the  claim,  and  confirmed  by 
the  Privy  Council  on  appeal  in  1823 — ^not 
that  we  conceive  ourselves  at  liberty  to 
assume  this  fiact  to  be  true,  even  as  against 
the  suppliant  who  states  it,  but  tlMt  we 
may  not  be  supposed  to  have  omitted  all 
consideration  of  it.  In  truth,  it  suggests 
a  dilemma  to  which,  as  an  ar^piment,  great 
weight  is  due.  The  inquisition,  the  only 
subject  of  our  deliberation,  states  nothing 
on  the  subject.  Then,  either  an  inquiry 
has  taken  place  on  the  suppliant's  appli- 
cation and  turns  out  unfavourable  to  him, 
or  none  has  taken  place  and  he  is  not  in  a 
position  to  ank  for  the  money.  We  are,  in 
either  case,  left  without  the  means  of  see- 
ing that  the  surplus  has  been  received  to 
his  use  by  any  one. 

Even  if  that  could  be  maintained  the 
question  would  remain  whether  her  Ma- 
jesty can  be  said  to  have  received  the 
money.  This  is  not  found.  We  cannot 
adjudge  the  fact  on  the  allegation  that  it 
was  paid  into  the  Bank  of  England  on  the 
Grovemment  account,  which  may  be  true 
in  numerous  modes  of  construing  language 
so  indefinite,  without  any  participation  of 
the  Sovereign.  The  attempt  to  fix  the 
Sovereign,  individually,  from  the  decision 
of  my  brother  Colenage,{a)  in  the  Bail 
Court,  when  he  discharged  the  rule  for  a 
mandamus  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasuiv  to 
pay  the  Baron,  on  the  ground  that  tney 
were,  in  fact,  the  servants  of  the  Crown  in 
holding  the  money,  cannot  prevail.  They 
were,  by  the  very  supposition  on  whioh 
that  rule  was  obtained,  the  servants  of  the 
Crown,  acting  for  the  Crown  in  parting 
with  the  money;  and  the  incongruity 
of  the  SovereiRn  issuing  a  writ  to  the 
Sovereign  would  have  occurred  if  this 
Court  had  directed  the  mandamus  to 
those  servants.  This  preliminary  ob* 
jection  dispensed  with  any  examination 
of  the  others.  It  has  no  bearing  on  the 
proof,  required  in  support  of  a  petition  of 
right,  that  the  Sovereign  has  or  haa  had  a 
personal  benefit  from  that  which  is  sought 
to  be  received  at  his  lumds.(Z;) 


(a>  6  Dowl.  P.  C.  77«. 

(b)  23  &  24  Vict.  c.  84.  bs.  13  &  14,  provides 
that  where  there  is  judgment  for  the  suppliant 
on  petition  of  right,  if  the  petition  relate  to 
any  public  matter,  a  certificate  of  the  judgment 
shall  be  sent  to  the  CommissionerB  of  the  Trea- 
sury, who  are  to  satisfy  the  judgment  out  of  any 
funds  legally  applicable  thereto  or  afterwuds 
voted  by  Parliament    If  the  petition  relate  to 
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We  havB  thought  it  right  to  ezpreaa  the 
doublB  that  have  been  felt  among  ua  on 
aome  of  the  earliest  points  allndedto.  Bnt 
on  tlie  point  last  mentioned  none  cf  ns  feel 
any  doubt  We  all  think  that  this  money 
has  not  been  received  by  the  Sorereign ; 
aad»  farther,  that  it  has  not  been  receired 
to  the  snppliant's  use. 

HUTb  rme  discharged. 

The  SoUcUor  OeneraVt  rule  made  abso- 
hito. 

IV  THB  Con&T  OV  EXCHBQUBK  GhAMBIU. 

February  2,  3,  1849. 

Present:  Coltmah,  Matjle,  and  Wil- 
UAMB,  JJ.,  and  Parke,  B.,  Aldebsoiv,  B., 
BoLFB,  B.,  and  Platt,  B. 

The  sappliant  having  died  intestate  after 
the  delivery  of  the  above  judgment,  his 
son  and  acuninistrator  brought  a  writ  of  I 
error,  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber.  The  I 
AMarney  Oenend  {QirJohn  Jervia)  moved  to  ' 
qaash  the  writ  of  error  on  the  ground  that 
a  writ  cf  error  did  not  lie  for  the  adminis- 
trator of  a  suppliant  on  a  petition  of  right, 
and  that  the  writ  of  error  should  not  have 
been  brought  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber 
under  11  Qm.  4.  &  IWiU,  4.  c.  70.,  but  in  the 
House  of  Lords  as  at  common  law.  The 
motion  having  been  refused  after  argu- 
ment, (a)  Mamning,  Serjt.,  argued  the  case 
for  the  plaintiff  in  error.  The  Attorney 
General  (Sir  John  Jervis)  for  the  Crown  was 
not  called  on.  Our,  adv.  vnU, 

February  7, 1849. 

Paejle,  B.,  now  delivered  the  judgment 
of  the  Court. 

This  case  has  been  most  elaborately 
argued,  and  every  authority  bearing  upon 
the  questions  arisiug  on  this  writ  of  error 
brought  before  us.  The  Court  intimated 
in  a  verv  early  stage  of  the  proceedings 
their  wish  that  the  attention  of  the  learned 
counsel  for  the  suppliant  should  be  directed 
to  the  substantial  ouestion  in  the  case, 
whether  the  plaintin  in  error  had  shown 
any  right  to  the  money  claimed,  or  any 

S>rt  of  it.  At  the  dose  of  my  brother 
cuming^g  argument,  we  felt  that  the 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  suppliant's  re- 
covery could  not  be  removea.  We  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  considering  this 
point  with  attention,  and  we  are  all  clearly 
of  opinion  that  he  has  not  established  any 
right  to  any  part  of  this  money. 

In  our  view  of  the  case  we  need  not 
give  Miy  opinion  whether  a  petition  of 
right  is  a  remedy  applicable  to  the  re- 

aa J  matter  aflfoetiag  Her  Biajesty  in  her  private 
oapad^,  the  eertiicate  is  to  be  sent  to  the  Tvea- 
•wer  of  the  Household,  who  is  to  satisfy  the 
judgment  out  of  Buch  funds  as  Her  Majesty 
■lay  direct, 
(a)  Beported  in  18  Q.R,  364. 


covery  of  money  from  the  Crowu.  We 
need  not  say  whether  the  Baron  de  Bode 
(unquestionably  a  British  bom  subject)  was 
entitled,  by  virtue  of  the  conventions  with 
the  French  Gk)vemment,  to  compensation 
from  them  for  the  confiscation  of  his  im- 
movable property  in  Alsace,  under  the 
circumstances  found  in  the  inquisition. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  consider  whether  the 
petition  is  defective  in  not  stating,  and 
the  inquisition  in  not  finding,  that  the 
suppliant  was  the  only  person  whose  claim 
remained  unsatisfied,  so  as  to  entitle  him 
to  all  the  unappropriated  fund  which  he 
claims.  Assuming  that  all  the  objections 
made  in  these  respects  to  the  suppliant'H 
ri^ht  to  recover  are  untenable,  we  are 
still  of  opinion  that  our  judgment  must 
be  against  him  ;  and  the  grounds  on  which 
our  opinion  is  formed  may  be  stated  in  a 
few  words. 

By  the  treaties  and  conventions  which 
are  mentioned  in  the  inquisition,  and  in  stat. 
59  Oeo.  3.  c.  31.,  it  appears  that  the  French 
Goyernmont  undertook  to  examine  the 
claims  of  British  subjects  upon  the  French 
Government  for  the  value  of  immovable 
as  well  as  movable  property  unduly  (m- 
dwnent)  confiscated;  and,  to  indemnify 
them,  a  guarantee  fund  of  a  rent  of 
3,500,000  francs  was  agreed  for  that  pur- 
pose to  be  inscribed  in  the  Great  Book  of 
France ;  if  more  was  required,  more  was 
to  be  provided.  And,  afterwards,  the  two 
governments  agreed  by  the  convention  of 
1818  for  the  final  arrangement  of  the 
claims  of  British  subjects  against  the 
French  Government;  and  it  was  stipu- 
lated that,  in  order  to  effect  the  payment 
and  entire  extinction  as  well  of  the  capital 
as  interest  thereon,  due  to  such  subjects, 
of  which  the  payment  had  been  claimed 
by  virtue  of  the  first  convention,  a  rent  of 
3,000,000  francs  should  be  inscribed  in  the 
Great  Book  of  France.  When  the  French 
Government  performed  their  part  of  the 
treaty,  all  their  liability  to  the  individual 
British  subjects  was  at  an  end ;  every  sub- 
ject was  bound  by  the  treaty  of  his 
sovereign  in  relation  to  France  just  as  if 
he  had  been  a  part^  to  it  himself.  There 
is  no  positive  finding  in  the  inquisition 
that  the  treaty  was  performed  by  the  pay- 
ment of  all  the  stipulated  sums.  It  might 
be  said  that  until  then  the  French  Govern- 
ment would  not  be  discharged ;  and  the 
rrbligation  of  the  English  Government 
would  not  begin  till  that  of  the  French 
Government  ended.  But,  supposing, 
which  is  the  most  favourable  supposition 
for  the  suppliant,  that  the  monies  were 
all  received  by  the  Commissioners  from 
the  French  Government  and  by  them  paid, 
not  to  ofiScers,  but  to  the  Sovereign  of 
iiUgland,  and  the  French  Government  to 
be  entirely  released,  what  would  be  the 
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position  of  the  unpaid  claimants  and  the 
suppliant  (on  the  nypotbesis  of  his  being 
justly  entitled  to  rank  as  one  of  them)  P 
If  no  Act  of  Parliament  had  passed  for 
the  application  of  this  money,  it  might 
have  been  a  question  whether  the  British 
Sovereign  could  have  applied  it  to  any 
purpose  that  he  chose ;  it  might  have 
been  contended  that,  as  it  was  received 
by  him  expressly  as  the  price  of  a  release 
of  the  French  Government  from  its  obli- 
gation to  compensate  his  subjects  for 
their  losses,  he  took  the  money  clothed 
with  a  similar  obligation  to  distribute  it 
amongst  his  subjects  by  way  of  compen- 
sation ;  and  that,  if  he  had  been  a  private 
individual,  who  had  received  money  under 
the  like  circumstances,  such  a  trnst  would 
have  been  implied,  and  might  hare  been 
enforced  in  some  way,  according  to  the 
circumstances,  either  m  a  court  of  law  or 
one  of  equity ;  and,  if  so,  that  such  sub- 
ject had  a  remedy  by  a  petition  of  right. (a) 
But  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  give  any 
opinion  on  this  supposed  case;  for  Par- 
liament, which  was  unauestionably  com- 
petent to  dispose  of  all  the  money  as  it 
thought  fit,  and  might  have  applied  it  to 
the  public  service  of  the  year,  or  given  it 
for  any  other  purpose,  and  so  disappointed 
the  just  expectations  of  the  claimants,  has 
provided  for  tihe  application  of  the  fund 
by  the  statute  59  Oeo.  3.  c.  31. ;  and  the 
case  turns  entirely  on  the  construction 
and  effect  of  that  statute.  If  the  statute 
means  that  all  the  monies  received  from 
the  French  Government  shall  be  applied 
acording  to  it«  directions,  the  suppliant 
can  only  claim  according  to  the  statute, 
and  in  the  manner  pointed  out  by  it ;  and, 
if  so,  a  petition  of  right  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. And  we  are  all  clearly  of  opinion 
that  the  statute  does  dispose  of  the  whole 
fund,  and  direct  how  it  is  to  be  applied. 

The  argument  for  the  suppliant  is.  that 
it  disposes  only  of  such  part  of  the  funds 
as  might  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  all  the 
claimants  whose  names  were  on  the  re- 
gister before  the  passing  of  the  Act,  leav- 
ing the  surplus  in  the  hands  of  the  Grown, 
lii2>le  to  the  claims  of  those  British  sub- 
jects, which  had  been  preferred  by  them 
within  three  months  according  to  the 
convention ;  and  that  the  suppliant's 
claim  was  not  entered  on  the  register 
before  the  Act,  and  was  preferred  within 
the  three  months:  two  facts  which  are 
found  by  the  inquisition  to  be  true.  If 
such  were  the  construction  of  the  statute, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  consider  what 
was  the  liability  of  the  sovereign  of  this 
country  and  his  succesfsors  if  the  Act  had 
not  passed.  But  we  are  all  satisfied  that 
the  Act  meant  to  provide  for  the  appli- 

(a)  See  Ru9t<ni^  v.  Beg.  2  Q.RD.  69. 


cation  of  the  whole  fund,  and  leave  no 
part  to  be  dealt  with,  except  under  its 
enactments. 

The  Act,  after  reciting  that  the  Gommia- 
sioners  of  Arbitration  had  caused  to  be 
inserted  in  a  register  all  who  had  preferred 
their  claims  in  time  under  the  treaty, 
provides(a)  that  the  commissioners,  m 
order 

'*  to  complete  the  ezainination  and  liquidation  of 
the  claims  of  such  persona  who  shall  have  caused 
their  names  and  claims  to  he  duly  inserted  " 

in  the  registers  before  mentioned,  are  em- 
powered to  apportion,  divide  and  distri- 
bute the  several  sums,  and  order  them  to 
be  paid  to  the  claimants 
"  whose  names  are  duly  entered  " 

in  the  registers;  and  it  further  enacts 
that  the  payment  shall  be  a  full  dis- 
charge of  the  French  Gk>vernment  and 
the  English  Government,  in  respect  of 
any  claims  falling  within  the  conventions, 
and  which  have  been  inserted  in  the  re- 
gisters during  any  period  allotted  for  that 
purpose  by  the  said  conventions ;  and  the 
sixteenth  section  provides  that,  whilst 
any  capital  inscribed  in  the  Great  Book 
of  France  shall  remain  in  the  names  of 
the  Gommissioners  of  Deposit,  which  had 
not  been  appropriated  in  the  liquidation 
of  any  claims  of  British  subjects  under 
the  conventions  (those  sums,  of  course, 
belonging  to  the  claimants  to  whom  they 
^7e^e  appropriated),  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  with  three  Gommis- 
sioners of  the  Treasury,  might  order  the 
stock  to  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds  trans- 
ferred to  England,  and  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Gommissioners  of  Arbitration,  to  be 
invested  for  the  purpose  of  being  applied 

'*  lo  the  payment  or  liquidation  of  any  such 
claims,  or,  in  case  alt  such  claims  shall  be  paid 
or  liquidated,  for  such  other  purposes  as  " 

the    Gommissioners  of  the  Treasury,  or 
three  of  them,  shall  direct  the  Gommission 
of  Arbitration 
"  to  apply  the  same.'* 

We  think  that  the  first  section  would 
probably  be  construed  to  give  the  power 
to  the  Gommissioners  of  Arbitn^tion, 
&o.,  to  adjudicate,  not  merely  on  claims 
entered  on  the  register  at  the  time  of 
passing  the  Act,  but  on  all  that  should 
nave  been  entered  after  the  passing  of  the 
Act,  and,  consequently,  that  they  had 
power  to  decide  on  the  suppliant*s  claim ; 
which,  indeed,  it  appears  oy  the  petition 
that  they  did ;  and  tneir  decision  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Privy  Gouncil ;  and,  if  we 
cannot  take  notice  of  the  facts  stated  in 
the  petition  against  the  siEppliant,  it  is 


(a)  Sect.  1. 
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enoagh  to  saj  that  be  might  have  applied 
for  compensation  in  that  form,  and  the 
Btatnte  provides  no  other.  And,  if  the 
statnte  provided  a  remedy  only  for  the 
claims  entered  on  the  register  before  the 
Act  passed,  we  think  it  clear  that  the  re- 
sidue, after  satisfying  those  claims,  is  at 
the  abeolnie  disposition  of  the  Commis- 
siofners  of  the  Treasury,  discharged  of  all 
trnstB.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that 
the  Legislature  meant  that  the  surplus 
after  payment  of  such  claims  as  were 
paid,  which  surplus  is  directed  to  be  held 
for  the  purpose  of  the  payment  or  liqui- 
dation of  claims,  should  be  meant  to  be 
applied  to  any  but  those  before  provided 
for,  namely,  the  unpaid  claims  adjudi- 
cated or  to  be  adjadicated  upon  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Arbitration.  It  cannot 
be  intended  that  new  claims  not  contem- 
plated or  provided  for  by  the  Act  should 
oe  a  charg^  on  the  surplus.  Nor  is  there 
any  injustice  in  this  Act  of  Parliament; 
it  proTides  for  the  due  liquidation  of 
every  claim  that  could  be  made,  if  it  ap- 
plies to  all  made,  within  the  three  months 
mentioned  in  the  convention,  which  were 
on  the  register  before  the  passing  of  the 
Act  or  thereafter  placed  on  it;  and,  if 
not,  it  applies  to  all  that  would  probably 
be  made,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
Legislature  ;  the  surplus,  therefore,  after 
the  registered  claims  were  satisfied,  is 
clearly  placed  at  the  absolute  disposition 
of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury ; 
and  no  one  had  any  claim  to  any  part  of 
it  unless  the  Commissioners  should  choose 
to  giro  it.  The  suppliant,  therefore «  has 
no  right  to  any  part  of  the  sum  which  he 
claims :  and  it  makes  no  difference  whether 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  are  to 
be  treated  as  the  mere  agents  of  the  Crown 
or  not.  If  the  money  should  be  deemed 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown,  it  is  in 
its  hands  to  be  disposed  of  as  its  advisers 
may  thiuk  fit,  and  unaffected  by  any  right 
of  any  other  person. 

We  are  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  the 
suppliant  has  no  right  to  any  part  of  it ; 
and  OUT  duty  is  confined  to  the  decision 
of  the  question  of  right  merely. 

It  was  suggested  as  doubtful  whether 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  could  give 
any  judgment  on  the  petition  of  risht.  If 
the  Court  had  the  power  so  to  do,  the 
jndement  was  in  the  proper  form.  We 
tbimc  they  had  the  power;  and  the  pas- 
sage in  Broohe'g  Abr.  title  Feiition  ^ 
Momtrana  de  Droit,  pi.  34,  referred  to  by 
the  Attorney  Oenerat,  ftnd  the  precedents 
in  Eagieir$  Entries,  fol.  4/d*6a,  are  autho- 
rities to  this  effect.  And  the  case  of  a 
id  fa.  for  the  repeal  of  a  patent,  return- 
able in  Chancery,  where  the  record  is 
csiried  into  the  Queen's  Bench,  is  analo- 
gOQB  to  this ;  and  the  Court  of  Queen's 


Bench  may  in  that  case  give  the  proper 
judgment. 

The  judgment  of  Queen's  Bench  must 
be  afiirmed. 

Judgment  affirmed. 

From  this  judgment  the  suppliant 
brought  a  Writ  of  Error  in  the  House  of 
Lords. 


Ik  the  House  of  Lords. 

July  10  A  11,  186L 

Manning,  Seijt.,  and  Ghisholm  Arutey 
for  the  plamtiff  in  error,  who  were  directed 
to  confine  their  argument  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  59  Geo.  3.  c.  31 :  The  statute 
directs  the  Commissioners  to  pay  the 
money 

"  among  the  several  claimants  whose  names  are 
duly  entered  in  the  said  register  "  ; 

but  those  words  do  not  restrict  the 
awarding  of  compensation  to  those  alone 
whose  names  were  duly  registered  — 
namely,  within  the  prescribed  time— for, 
if  so,  then,  though  actually  registered, 
some  claimants  would  be  defeated,  becauMe 
they  had  not  been  registered  in  time, 
and  this  would  affect  those  persons  whose 
names  had  not  been  so  registered,  through 
negligence  of  the  Commissioners  them- 
selves. Besides,  the  suppliant  sent  in 
his  name  within  the  limited  time,  and 
the  omission  to  register  it  was  the  fault 
of  the  Commissioner^^,  of  which  the  Crown 
cannot  now  take  advantage.  The  sur- 
plus was  to  be  put  into  the  possession 
of  the  Crown.  The  Lords  of  the  Trea- 
sury are  the  mere  machinery  to  carry 
the  will  of  the  Crown  into  effect ;  and  the 
ti'ansfer  of  the  money  to  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury  was,  in  fact,  a  transfer  of  it  to 
the  Crown,  as  a  trustee  for  claimants  who 
could  show  a  real  title  for  relief.  The 
right  to  compensation,  vested  in  the 
claimant  under  the  Conventions  of  1814 
and  1815,  was  vested  independently  of 
registration,  which  is  a  mere  matter  of 
convenience,  and  was  not  taken  away  by 
the  effect  of  anything  done  subsequently. 
The  Convention  of  1818  was  merely  a 
transaction  between  the  two  governments, 
but  did  not  affect  the  rights  of  parties 
previously  guaranteed.  A  subject  of  this 
realm  may  become  entitled  to  sue  the 
Crown  for  compensation  on  a  convention, 
and  a  proceeding  by  wbj  of  petition  of 
right  is  therefore  maintainable.  This  is 
a  convention  of  indemnity.  If  the  in- 
demnity has  been  made  by  the  act  of  the 
Crown  less  than  it  ought  to  be,  then  the 
subject  has,  on  a  petition  of  right,  a  claim 
on  the  Crown  to  supply  the  deficiency. 
The  case  of  the   MercHanU  of  England 
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olftiming  againet  the  BaH  of  Flanden  (a) 

is  an  aathority  for  both  theso  propositions. 
Thero  are  seyeral  authorities  showing 
that  the  principle  on  which  this  statute  is 
to  be  constmea  will  not  opei*ate  to  bar  the 
present  olaim.  In  PawleU  t.  The  Attorney 
Getierdl.ih)  the  question  was,  whether  the 
plaintiff  conld  hare  any  remedy  against 
the  King  to  hare  a  redemption,  the  King 
having  seized  certain  lands  on  the  attain- 
der orthe  mortgagee  ;  and  it  was  said  for 
the  King  that  he  conld  not,  becaose  the 
King  conld  not  be  compelled  to  execute 
conveyances.  But  Lord  Chief  Baron  Hale 
was  of  opinion  that, 

**  in  nataral  justice,  redemption  of  a  mortga|^e 
lies  agunst  the  King ;  but  that  as  to  the  remedy, 
the  King  could  not  be  ordered  to  reconvey,  but 
that  there  might  be  sn  amoveas  manum** 

as  it  would  be  contrary  to  natural  equity 
that  the  Crown  should  retain  the  property 
against  the  mortgagor  after  the  payment 
of  the  mortgage. 

Lord  Truso,  L.C. :  How  do  you  apply 
that  case  P 

Serjt.  Manning:  As  an  authority  to  show 
that  the  Crown  cannot  do  acts  which  are 
Agaixist  natural  equity  without  the  law 
alfording  some  remedy. 

Lord  Tbxtso,  L.C. :  But  is  there  anv 
authority  as  to  what  may  be  enforced 
against  the  Crown,  where  the  Crown  has 
proceeded  under  the  provisions  of  an  Act 
of  Parliament  P 

Serjt.  MoMning :  The  enactments  of  the 
Act  proceed  on  false  recitals,  and  in  The 
Ba/rl  of  Leicester  v.  Hey  don  (o)  it  is  shown 
that  when  such  is  the  case,  the  subject  is 
not  oonoluded  even  by  a  statute,  for  it  is 
there  said  : 

**  For  these  recitals  cannot  be  taken  to  pro- 
ceed but  upon  infonnation,  and  the  Court  of 
Parliament  may  be  misinformed  as  well  as  other 
Cenrts ;  and  when  they  have  recited  a  thing 
which  is  not  true,  it  cannot  be  otherwise  taken 
but  that  they  were  misinformed,  for  none  can 
imagine  that  they  would  purposely  recite  a 
false  thing  to  be  true ;  for  it  is  a  Court  of  the 
greatest  honour  and  justice,  of  which  none  can 
imagine  a  dishonourable  thing.'* 

This  docl3ine  must  be  applied  to  that 
recital  in  the  Act  now  in  (Question,  which 
declares  that  "  all  the  claims"  bad  been 
duly  registered,  and  then  this  claimant 
camiot  be  held  to  be  barred  because  his 
olaim  had  not  been  registered,  and  because 
it  is  untruly  stated  that  all  the  claims 
had  been  registered. 

Lord  BsouoBAX:  Suppose  an  Act  re- 
cites that  whereas  Blackacre  belongs  to 

(a)  Bot.  Pari.  18  Bdw.  I.,  p.  61,  No.  195. 
(«)  H8idm,46ft. 

(c)  Plowd.  898 ;  and  tee  Co.  Lit.  1  lOa,  and 
Priitie  and  Kapler's  Case,  U  Bep^  14«. 


A.,  and  then  enacts  sometfaing  fbonded 
on  that  recital,  when  it  really  belongs  to 
B.,  does  the  false  recital  annul  the  enact- 
ment P 

Serjt.  Manning:  It  may  be  contended 
that  it  does.  But  at  ul  events,  that 
difficulty  is  answered  by  the  fact  that 
this  is  a  petition  of  right,  the  purpose 
of  which  is  to  do  justice,  notwitnstand- 
ing  any  technical  objection  of  law  the 
other  way,  Lucy'e  ca8e,(a)  where  it  ap- 
pears that  if  quare  impedii  be  brought 
m  the  case  of  the  King,  ne  will,  in  case  of 
default  through  the  judgment  on  the  writ, 
do  right  on  petition.  The  Commissioners 
had  authority  in  themselves  to  pay  over 
the  money  to  the  claimant,  instead  of 
which  they  acted  on  an  order  of  the  Lords 
of  the  Troasurr,  and  paid  it  oyer  to  the 
Treasury.  If  they  did  this,  as  they  say 
they  did,  under  the  Act,  then  they  de- 
prived the  claimant  of  a  statutory  remedy, 
and  left  him  only  the  remedy  at  common 
law  by  the  petition  of  right.  By  the  act 
of  payment  oyer  of  the  alleged  surplus, 
the  Commissioners  determine  that  their 
Commission  was  endod,  and  no  application 
CO  aid  afterwards  be  made  to  them.  Tho 
claimant  was  thus  thrown  on  his  petition 
of  right,  which  Lord  Somers  (&)  shows  to 
be,  under  such  circumstances,  the  proper 
common  law  remedy  of  the  subject  against 
the  Crown. 

The  petition  of  light  here  is  so  shaped 
as  to  attach  equities  on  the  residue  of  the 
fand  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown,  as  Lord 
Chancellor  jEr2c7on,  in  Hill  v.  Beardon^le) 
said  might  be  done.((2) 

"  I  can  fancy  a  hundred  cases  in  which  the 
decision  of  the  Commissioners  would  not  only 
not  be  a  bar  to  the  person  claiming  equitable 
rights,  but  would  even  operate  in  rapport  and 
furtherance  of  them.  If  there  existed  here  the 
relation  of  trustee  and  cestui  que  trust,  1  ahonld 
have  no  doubt  of  the  jurisdiction." 

There  was  an  equity  here,  for  the  money 
was  paid  to  the  English  Grovernment  in 
trust  for  the  parties  entitled.  In  such  a 
case  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  tiust  declared  as  against 
the  Crown  :  Penn  v.  Lord  BaUimore.{e) 

Lastly,  the  money  has  not  been  pro- 
perly disposed  of  by  the  Commission- 
ers under  the  statute.  The  sixteenth 
section  of  the  statute  speaks  ol'  the  money 

"  which  shall  not  have  been  appropriated  to  the 
liquidation  of  any  claims  of  his  Majesty's  sub- 
jects under  the  said  Conventions," 


(a)  Rot.  Pari.,  88  Edw.  I.,  1  vol.,  p.  170, 
Nos.  97,  98. 

(6)  The  Banker's  Case,  U  St.  Tr.,  88. 

(c)  Buss.,  608. 

(rf)  /&.,  629. 

(«)  1  Ves  Sen.,  444, 458  ;  and  see  Busiow^ 
V.  9sff,  8  Q.aD.  «9. 
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without  limitiiig  thoie  olums  to  Bach  m 
hATe  been  registered ;  and  ^en  it  directs 
that 

"  raeh  moo%y  majr  be  bcungfat  oyer  to  England 
for  the  purpose  of  being  applied  to  the  payment 
or  liqaidation  of  anj  snch  claims," — 

that  is, 
**anj  claims" 

as  before  mentioned,  not  merely  registered 
claims; 

**  or,  in  case  all  sach  claims  sball  be  paid  or 
liquidated,'* 

then,  bat  not  till  then,  for  sach  other  par- 
poses  as  the  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury 
may  appoint.  Now  all  the  claims  had  not 
been  liqaidated  when  this  money  was  paid 
over  to  the  Treasury ;  it  was  therefore  paid 
over  without  lawful  authority,  and,  being 
so,  the  law  will  still  consider  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  Crown  fSor  the  purpose  of 
answering  the  unsatisfied  claim.  On  pay- 
ment orer  of  the  money,  the  Commis- 
sioaers'  power  under  the  stetnte  was  at  an 
end,  and  by  that  means  the  money  got 
into  the  possession  of  the  Crown,  where 
it  oan  now  be  reached  bj  this  petition  of 
right. 

AUomey  Omeral  (Sir  Alexander  Oock- 
hmm)  (a)  and  Wehhy  for  the  defendant  in 
error :  There  is  no  ground  of  claim  here 
independently  of  the  statute.  The  claimant 
has  been  hesid  before  the  Commissioners, 
and  likewise  before  the  Priyy  Council.  He 
has  followed  the  tribunals  appointed  by 
the  statate,  and  he  has  failed ;  he  cannot 
now  saj  that  he  is  entitled  to  proceed  in  a 
different  manner,  as  if  no  such  statate 
existed. 

The  money  here  claimed  never  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Crown  for  the  purpose  of 
being  available  for  the  petitioner.  While 
the  mooej  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Mixed 
Oommismoners,  it  cannot  be  said  to  have 
been  in  the  Crown.  Tt  was  afterwards  trans- 
ferred ftt>ra  the  Mixed  Commissioners  to 
the  British  Commissioners  of  Liquidation, 
and  then  it  was  necessary  to  hare  the  Act 
of  Parliament,  to  direct  in  what  manner 
it  should  be  dealt  with.  The  Act  expressly 
sets  forth  the  manner  of  dealing  with  it,  in 
aooordanoe  with  the  12th  Article  of  the  Oon- 
▼ention,  and  gives  it  to  those  whose  names 
are  upon  the  register,  and  no  others.  The 
first  seetioB»  too,  an^orises  the 

"  fiqnidation  of  the  daims  of  such  persons  wbo 
shall  hare  caosed  their  names  and  claims  to  be 
daly  inserted  in  the  registers," 

and  the  Conuaissioners  are  empowered  to 
lAy  the  money 


(a)  Aflvwafds  Lead  Chief  Jnstiee  of 
lind. 


"to  and  among  the   sereral  claimants  whose 
names  are  dnly  entered  in  the  said  registers." 
To  no  other  persons  had  the  Commissioners 
any  authority  to  make  such  payment. 

The  money,  by  being  paia  over  by  the 
Commissioners,  did  not  get  into  the  hands 
of  the  Crown  as  trustee  for  any  unsatisfied 
claimant ;  it  was  paid  to  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury  for  public  purposes.  But  even 
if  the  money  had  so  found  Its  way  into  the 
possession  of  the  Crown,  that  would  not 
dispense  with  the  necessity  of  proving  a 
claim  to  it  in  the  manner  requirad  by  the 
statute.  Before  it  was  so  paid  over,  the 
claimant,  if  he  had  any  legal  title  to  it, 
had  a  legal  remedy  to  enforce  that  title, 
and  there  is  nothmg  either  in  the  con- 
ventions or  the  statute  which  allows  the 
money  to  be  disposed  of,  except  by  suoh 
tribunals  as  are  thereby  constituted. 

Lord  Tburo,  L.C.  :  It  is  admitted 
law,  that  if  the  subject  of  a  country  is 
spoliated  by  a  foreign  government,  he  Is 
entitled  to  obtain  redress  f^'om  the  foreign 
government  through  the  means  of  his  own 
government.  But  if,  from  weakness, 
timidity,  or  any  other  cause  on  the  part  of 
his  own  government  no  redress  is  ob- 
tained from  the  foreigpner,  then  he  has  a 
claim  against  his  own  country.  Here  is  a 
compromise  of  the  two  governments :  the 
question  is,  how  far  his  claim  is  affected 
by  it. 

AUamey  Chneral:  The  question  has 
never  been  put  by  the  claimant  in  that 
way ;  bat  if  so  put,  then  the  answer  is, 
that  he  has  waived  any  such  mode 
of  patting  his  claim  by  having  preferred 
it  ander  the  terms  of  the  conventions 
entered  into  between  the  two  govern- 
ments. If  his  case  is  not  within  this 
statate,  then  he  must  go  on  the  conven- 
tions, and  then  he  is  not  in  a  condition  to 
satisfy  them. 

Lord  Trttbo,  L.C. :  Suppose  a  sum 
of  monev  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  public 
officer,  destined  to  a  given  purpose,  and 
with  directions  that  sboula  there  be  a 
surplus,  he  was  to  apply  it  as  A.B.  might 
direct ;  and  A.B.,  before  the  destined  pur- 
pose was  fully  answered,  induced  the 
public  officer  to  pay  over  the  fund,  by 
which  the  officer  was  rendered  incompe- 
tenc  to  discharge  bis  duty.  Might  not  a 
person  thereby  injured  maintain  an  action 
against  A.B.,  who  had  rendered  the  public 
officer  unable  to  discharge  his  duty  P 

Atiomey  Oenerdl :  The  only  action  he 
could  maintain  would  be  an  action  of 
tort,  and  tort  is  not  maintainable  against 
the  Crown;  so  that  the  two  cases  are 
not  analogoas.  Besides  which,  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury  in  this  case  did  not 
aot  as  serrants  of  the  Crown,  bat  as 
a  public  body,  with  vested  righti» 
i  ana  with  duties  as  against  the  oouunia- 
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sionen.  In  one  case  (a)  the  GommiB. 
sioners  of  Woods  and  Forests,  who  had 
taken  certain  lands  expressly  in  the  name 
of  the  Crown,  were  treated  as  statu tozy 
officers,  and  a  mandamns  was  for  that 
reason  granted  against  them  hj  the  Court 
of  Qneen's  Bench,  on  the  eroandtbat  they 
bad  a  pctrticnlar  statatorj  duty  to  perform, 
and  were  not  the  mere  servanta  of  the 
Crown.  That  case  applies  here,  and 
shows  that  the  only  remedy  of  the 
claimant  is  under  the  statute. 

Manning,  Serjt.,  in  reply :  The  fact  of 
an  adjudication  by  the  Commissioners 
nnfaToarable  to  the  claimant  haying  taken 
plare,  is  no  answer  to  bim  here.  That  ad- 
judication proceeded  on  three  grounds,  two 
of  which  baye  now  been  found  to  be  false 
in  fact ;  the  third  was  false  in  law. 

The  omission  to  register  the  name  was 
the  fault  of  the  Commissioners,  not  of  the 
claimant.  Now,  suppose  the  Crown  had 
BGYer  issued  a  commission  at  all,  when  of 
course  no  names  whatever  could  haye  been 
registered,  surely  it  cannot  be  said  that 
that  would  have  barred  the  right  of  those 
who  haye  claims  under  the  conventions. 

The  enaotment-s  of  the  statute  have  not 
been  properly  complied  with  by  the  Com- 
missioners, and  they,  therefore,  or  the 
Crown,  whose  servants  they  were,  cannot 
set  it  up  against  the  claimant,  for  he  did 
all  in  his  power  to  obey  its  enactments ; 
but  being  by  their  wrongful  or  negligent 
act  deprived  of  its  benefits,  he  is  now  en 
titled  to  avail  himself  of  this  common  law 
remedy. 

Lord  Tbxtro,  L.C.  :  'llie  argument 
which  has  been  addressed  to  your  Lord- 
ships relates  to  a  case,  the  discussion  of 
which  has  extended  over  a  long  period  of 
time,  and  has  involyed  mnny  intricate 
questions.  But  the  case,  as  it  is  now  pre- 
sented to  you,  was  decided  in  the  Court 
below  on  the  construction  of  the  59  Oeo,  3. 
c.  31 . ;  and  if  the  construction  then  put 
on  that  statute  is  correct,  and  is  one  which 
you  ought  to  adopt,  it  goes  to  the  decision 
of  the  whole  matter.  For  that  reason  it 
was  thought  right,  as  a  matter  of  conveni- 
ence, to  call  on  the  counsel  to  argue  that 
point  first.  Upon  that  argument  I  pro- 
pose to  put  the  following  question  to  the 
judges:— 

"  Has  an  individual  who  claims  to  be  entitled 
to  compensation  under  the  treaties  mentioned 
in  the  Statute  of  59  G«o.  8  c.  dl.,  or  one  of 
them,  or  under  the  same  treaties  or  one  of 
them,  and  the  said  statute,  or  under  the  statute, 
any  other  and  what  remedy,  by  which  to  re- 
cover such  compensation,  except  hy  application 

(a)  Beg.  v.    CommisnonerB  of    Wooda  and 
ForttU,      15  Q.B.,  761  note.     See  also    The 
Kingy.  The  Lord*  Commieeiimere  of  the  Trea-  \ 
surg,  4  A.  &  £.,  286.  ' 


to  the  commissioners,  and  by  af^peal  from  their 
decision  to  the  King  in  Council,  according  to 
the  provifioos  of  the  statute  ?  '* 

That  question  will  raise  the  point  whether 
be  is  barred  by  what  has  been  done  under 
the  statute,  and  the  decision  on  that  point, 
in  one  way,  may  save  the  necessity  of  dis- 
cussing any  other  question. 
The  question  was  put  and  agreed  to. 

Pollock,  C.B.,  in  the  name  of  the  rest 
of  the  judges,  required  time  to  answer  it, 
which  was  granted. 

Pollock,  C.B.  :  Your  Lordahipa  having 
proposed  to  the  Judges  the  following 
question:  [The  learned  Judge  read  the 
question]  I  have  to  report  to  your 
Lordships  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
judges  present,  that,  according  to  the 
construction  of  the  statute,  all  the  mcmey 
received  from  the  French  government,  by 
virtue  of  the  treaties  or  conventions  re- 
ferred to,  ought  to  be  applied  according 
to  its  directions,  and  that  the  suppliant 
has  no  claim  except  under  the  statute,  and 
in  the  mode  pointed  out  by  its  pro* 
visions. 

We  think  that  there  is  no  foundation 
for  a  claim  under  a  petition  of  right,  and 
we  are  all  clearly  of  opinion  that  the 
statute  does  dispose  of  the  whole  fund,  and 
direct  how  it  is  to  be  ap|)lied. 

The  argument  for  the  suppliant  is,  that 
it  disposes  only  of  such  part  of  the  fund 
as  would  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  all  the 
claimants  whose  names  were  on  the 
register  before  the  passing  of  the  Act, 
leaving  the  surplus  in  the  hands  of  the 
Crown,  liable  to  the  claims  of  those 
British  subjects  which  bad  been  preferred 
by  them  within  three  months,  according 
to  the  conventions ;  and  that  the  sup- 
pliant's claim,  though  not  entered  in  the 
register  before  the  Act,  was  preferred 
within  three  months  (two  facts  found  by 
the  inquisition  to  be  true).  If  such  was 
the  construction  of  the  statute,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  consider  what  was  the 
liability  of  the  sovereign  of  this  country 
and  his  successors  if  the  Act  had  not 
passed.  But  we  are  all  satisfied  that  such 
is  not  the  construction  of  the  Act,  but  that 
it  meant  to  provide  for  the  application  of 
the  whole  fund,  and  leave  no  part  to  be 
dealt  with  except  under  its  enactments. 
Any  claimant,  therefore,  upon  the  fund, 
must,  in  our  opinion,  proceed  according 
to  the  provisions  of  the  statute,  and  has 
no  other  remedy. 

In  answering  the  question  proposed  bj 
your  Lordships,  we  have  not  thought  it 
necessaxy  to  state  our  reasons  in  detail, 
becAuse  we  unanimously  concur  in  the 
judgment  pronounced  by  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  Chamber,  and  in  the  reasons 
given  for  thai  judgment. 
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Lord  Tbui^,  L.C.  :  M^  Lords,  the 
question  in  this  caae  being  simply  a 
qnestion  of  law,  that  is  to  say,  the  con- 
Btmction  of  the  statute  referred  to  in  the 
opinion  of  the  learned  judges,  and  the 
learned  judges  having  now  given  to  the 
Hoaae  their  opiuion  that,  by  the  true 
construction  of  the  statute,  the  only 
remedy  which  persons  have  who  make 
ti.eir  claim  for  coropensatiun  upon  the 
footing  of  the  particular  treaties  men- 
tioned in  the  statute,  is  according  to  the 
proTiaioDS  of  thai  statute,  the  wbol^ 
question  raised  by  the  writ  of  error  before 
your  Lordships  is  disposed  of  by  that 
opinion.  The  learned  judges  have  stated 
their  view  of  that  statute.  They  have 
referred  also  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber,  in  which 
the  reasons  upon  which  that  construction 
is  founded  are  contained  more  at  larse. 
Upon  such  a  question,  and  under  uie 
circumstances,  having  the  unanimoas 
opinion  of  the  judges,  it  does  not  appear 
to  me  that  any  Uiing  can  be  added  which 
would  elucidate  the  quesiion  or  the  pro- 

rriety  of  t  he  opinion  of  the  learned  judges, 
shall  thorefure  recommend  to  your  Lord- 
ships that,  in  this  case,  the  appeal  should 
be  dismissed,  and  the  judgment  below  be 
aflBrmed. 

Judgment  for  the  defendant  in  error. (a) 


(a)  In  June,  1852,  the  ckims  of  the  Baron  de 
Bode  were  referred,  on  the  motion  of  Lord 
Lyndhnrst,  to  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  lx>rds,  which  reported  in  his  favour,  28  June, 
1852.     On  August  1,    1858,  Lord    Lyndhurst 


Matbbials  mads  USB  OF.— The  above 
report  is  founded  on  the  reports  in  8  Q.  B. 
208 ;  18  Q.  B.  364;  and  3  H.  L.  149.  The 
petition  preserved  among  the  records  of 
the  Petty  Bag  Office  has  also  been  con- 
sulted. 

moved,  *'  that  the  House  earnestly  recommends 
the  case  of  the  Baron  de  Bode  to  the  favourable 
consideration  of  Her  Majesty's  Government/* 
Ayes,  6 ;  Noes,  16.  On  Jun«  20,  185<l,  Mr. 
Montagu  Chambers  moved  "that  the  national 
good  faith  requires  that  the  claims  of  the  Baron 
de  Bode,  estabiished  nfter  protracted  investiga- 
tion, should  be  satisfied."  Ayes,  67  ;  Noes, 
82.  Hans.  voi.  134,  p.  392.  On  the  4th  June 
18B1,  the  Hon.  G.  Den  man  (afterwards  Mr. 
Justice  Denman)  succeeded  in  carrying  a  uiotion 
for  the  appointment  of  a  Select  Committee  to 
consider  the  Baron  de  Bode's  claims.  Ayes, 
134:  Noes,  112.  The  Committee  held  several 
meeting",  attended  by  counsel,  during  that 
session,  but  did  not  report,  and  no  motion  wss 
made  afterwards  for  its  reappointment.  Hans, 
vol.  163,  pp.  571-97.  The  objection  mainly 
relied  upon  by  the  counsel  for  the  Crown  (now 
Sir  W.  V.  Harcourt)  before  the  Committee  was 
that  urged  by  the  Attorney  General  (Sir  R. 
Bet  hell),  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
(Mr.  Gladstone)  in  the  debate  upon  Mr. 
Denman's  motion,  that  the  Baron  de  Fode, 
though  a  British  subject  by  the  accident  of  his 
birth  in  this  couutry,  was  also  a  French  sub- 
ject ;  that  as  between  France  and  England  he 
must  be  taken  to  be  a  French  subject ;  and  that 
coniiequently  he  was  not  a  British  subject 
within  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  Documents  were 
also  produced  showing  that  the  cases  decided 
by  the  Commission  did  not  support  the  conclu- 
sion in  favour  of  th«  Baron  which  had  been 
drawn  from  some  of  the  reports  in  Knapp. 
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Proceedings  before  the  Judicial  CoMMrnEE  of  the  Pbivt  CouNcit 

OH  A  PkTITION   from  THE    ISLAilD    OF    CaPK    BrETON,  BEFBRBED    TO 

THE  CJommittee  BY  THE  CROwy,(a)  APRIL  1,  6,  7,  10,  1846.  (Reported 
in  5  Moo.  P.O.  259.) 

In  1763  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton,  which  had  been  ceded  by  Franee  to  Qreat  Britain,  was 
annexed  by  Royal  proclamation  to  the  government  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  subaeqoently  made  part  of 
the  county  of  Halifiiz.  In  1765  it  was  constituted^  a  separate  county,  to  return  two  members  to 
the  Greneral  Assembly  of  Nova  Scotia,  but  no  members  were  returned,  as  the  franchise  was  in  the 
freeholders,  and  there  were  no  freeholders  in  Cape  Breton ;  and  in  1770  the  Island  was  re^aniMxed 
to  the  county  of  Halifax.  In  1784  The  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia  received  a  new  commsasion, 
providing  for  the  government  of  Cape  Breton  by  a  Lieutenant-Governor,  Council,  and  General 
Assembly  of  the  Island ;  bat  the  accompanying  instrnetions  provided  thai,  as  the  situation  and 
circumstances  of  Cape  Breton  did  not  then  admit  the  calling  of  an  Assembly,  until  it  should  appear 
expedient  to  call  such  Assembly,  the  government  of  the  Island  should  be  vested  in  the  Governor, 
or  Lieutenant-Governor  and  Council,  with  powers  lo  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  peace, 
order  and  good  government  of  the  Island,  but  so  as  not  to  afSect  life,  limb,  or  liberty  of  the  subject, 
or  to  impose  any  duties  or  taxes.  No  Assembly  was  ever  called  for  Cape  Breton,  and  in  1820, 
by  the  terms  of  a  new  commission  to  the  Grovemor  of  Nova  Scotia,  Cape  Breton  was  re-annexed 
to  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  afterwards  returned  two  members  to  the  Assembly  at 
Halifax.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  having  in  1843  petitioned  against  such  annexation  to  Nova 
Scotia  as  illegal,  on  the  ground  that  the  Crown  could  not  by  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative 
revoke  a  constitution  unce  granted  to  a  colony  and  annex  it  to  another  colony,  and  prayed  for 
the  restoration  of  the  constitution  granted  by  Letters  Fatent  in  1784,  the  petition  was  raf erred 
by  Her  Majesty  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 

Held  by  the  Judicial  Committee — 
That  the  inhabitants  of  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton  were  not  by  law  entitled  to  the  constitation 
purporting  to  be  granted  to  them  by  the  Letters  Patent  of  1784.(6) 

(a)  Present,  Duke  of  Bnccleugh  (Lord  President),  Lord  Lyndhurst,  L.C.,  Lord  Cottenham, 
Lord  Langdale,  M.B.,  Lord  Campbell,  Dr.  Lushington,  and  Pemberton  Leigh  (afterwards  Lord 
Kingsdnwn). 

(6)  The  severance  of  the  Turks  Islands  from  the  Bahamas  in  1848  was  effected  by  act  of  the 
Bahama  Legislature.  The  islands  were  then  constituted  a  separate  government  by  the  C^wn  by 
Order  in  Council.  Afterwards,  it  having  been  decided  to  annex  them  to  Jamaica,  an  Imperial 
Act,  36  &  37  Vict.  c.  6.,  was  obtained  to  enable  Her  Majesty  by  Order  in  Council  to  effect  the 
annexation. 


This  was  a  petition  presented  to  the 
Crown  by  certain  of  tne  inhabitants  of 
Cape  Breton  against  a  Proclamation  an- 
nexing that  island  to  Nova  Scotia,  and 
praying  for  the  restoration  of  the  consti- 
tation granted  to  the  island  by  King 
George  III.  in  1784.  The  petition,  which 
raised  the  qnestion  of  the  power  of  the 
Crown  to  sever  and  unite  colonies  enjoying 
constitutions  previously  granted  by  the 
Crown,  was  filed  on  the  2na  February  1843, 
and  referred  by  Her  Majesty  to  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  The 
material  facts  were  as  follows : — 

Under  the  Treatv  of  Utrecht,  in  1713, 
Nova  Scotia  or  Acadia  was  ceded  by 
France  to  England,  and  Cape  Breton 
remained  a  French  possession.  In  1719, 
Nova  Scotia  was  erected  into  a  separate 
province  by  Letters  Patent,  appomting 
Kichard  Phillips  governor  of  Plaoentia  in 
Newfoundland,  and  captain-general  and 
ffovemor-in-chief  of  the  province  of  Nova 
Scotia  or    Acadia.      In    1720,  Governor 


Phillips,  in  accordance  with  his  instruc- 
tions, formed  a  council  of  twelve  persons 
for  the  government  of  the  colony  until  an 
assembly  could  be  called.  In  1729,  a 
separate  governor  was  appointed  fc^r 
Placentia  and  Newfoundlanct.  In  1749, 
Nova  Scotia  was  first  planted  by  English 
settlers,  and,  by  the  commission  granted 
to  the  new  governor,  an  Assembly  was  di- 
rected to  be  couvened ;  but  the  first 
Assembly  under  this  commission  was  not 
convened  until  1758. 

In  February  1762,  under  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton  was  ceded 
by  France  to  Gh«at  Britain. 

On  October  7,  1763,  King  George  III. 
issued  a  proclamation  regulating  the 
government  and  constitution  of  the  do- 
minions in  America  acquired  by  the 
Treaty  of  Paris : 

"  We  have  thought  fit  with  the  advice  of  our 
Privy  Council  to  issue  this  our  royal  proclama- 
tion, hereby  to  publish  and  declare  to  all  our 
loving  subjects  that  we  have  with  the  advice  of 
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our  nid  Frivy  Coimeil  granted  our  letters 
patent,  onder  onr  great  seal  of  Ghreat  Britain, 
to  erect  within  the  conntriea  and  islands  ceded 
and  confirmed  to  nsbj  the  said  treaty  four  di^* 
tinet  and  separate  goTemments»  styled  and 
caned  by  the  names  of  Quebec,  Enst  Florida, 
Weat  Florida,  and  Grenada,  and  limited  and 
bounded  as  follows  '* : — 

The  proclamation  set  oat  the  bonndaries 
of  the  said  four  new  governments,  which 
did  not  inclnde  either  Cape  Breton  or  Kova 
Scotia,  and  proceeded  : 

"  We  have  also  with  the  advice  of  our  Privy 
Oomieil,  thought  fit  to  annex  the  Islands  ot 
St.  John  and  Cape  Breton,  or  Isle  Boyale,  with 
the  leaser  islands  adjacent  thereto,  to  our 
goremment  of  Nova  Scotia. 

"  We  hare  also  with  the  advice  of  our  Privy 
CoancQ  aforesiaid,  annexed  to  our  province  of 
Gcof^gia  all  the  lands  lying  between  the  rivers 
of  Attamaha  and  St.  Mary. 

**  And  whereas  it  will  greatly  contribute  to  the 
settling  of  onr  said  new  governments  that  our 
loving  subjects  should  be  informed,  of  our 
paternal  care  for  the  securing  of  the  liberty 
and  properties  of  those  who  are  or  shall  be 
oome  inhabitants  thereof,  We  have  thought 
fit  to  publish  and  declare  by  this  our  procla- 
mation that  We  have  in  the  Letters  Patent  under 
onr  great  seal  of  Great  Britain,  by  which  the 
said  governments  are  constituted,  given  ex- 
press power  and  direction  to  onr  governors 
of  oar  said  colonies  respectively  that,  so  soon 
as  tbe  state  and  circumstances  of  the  said 
cokitiiea  will  admit  thereof,  they  shall  with  the 
advioe  and  consent  of  the  membifrs  of  our 
Conneil,  summon  and  call  General  Assemblies 
within  the  said  governments,  respectively,  in 
such  manner  and  form  as  is  required  and 
directed  in  these  colonies  and  provinces  in 
America,  which  are  under  onr  immediate  (a) 
government." 

Id  accordance  with  the  clause  iu  the 
abore  proclamation  relating  to  Nova 
Scotia  and  Cape  Breton,  a  commission 
issued  mider  the  great  seal  in  October 
17t>3,  which,  after  revoking  the  commission 
of  the  previous  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia 
and  everything  therein  contained,  appoint- 
ed lfont<iffU  Wilmot  Captain-General  and 
Grovemor-in-Chief  of  the  province  of  Nova 
Scotia,  including  tbe  Islands  of  Cape 
Breton  and  St.  John's,  and  proceeded  : 

*'  And  We  do  hereby  require  and  command 
you  to  do  and  execute  all  things  in  due  manner 
that  shall  belong  unto  your  said  command,  and 
the  trust  we  have  reposed  ia  you,  accordiog  to 
the  several  powers  and  authorities  granted  or 

r minted  you  by  the  present  commission,  and 
instructions  herewith  given  you,  or  by  such 
further  powers,  instructions,  or  authorities  as 
shall  at  any  time  hereafter  be  granted  or  appoint- 
ed you  under  our  signet  and  sign  manual  as  by 

(a)  Keferring  to  "royal"  as  distinct  from 
**  chartered  and  proprietary  governments."  See 
1  Bla.  Com.  108. 


our  order  in  onr  Mvy  Couneil,  and  according 
to  such  reasonable  laws  and  statutes  of  omr 
Council  and  the  Assembly  of  this  our  said  pro- 
vince under  jour  Government  in  such  manner 
and  form  as  is  hereafter  expressed." 

After  providing  for  a  Council  of  nine 
members,  the  Commission  proceeded  to 
provide  for  calling  a  General  Assembly  as 
follows : — 

**  And  We  do  hereby  give  and  grant  unto  You 
full  power  and  authority,  with  the  advice  of  our 
said  Council,  from  time  to  time,  as  need  shall 
require,  to  summon  and  call  General  Assemblies 
of  the  said  freeholders  and  planters  within  your 
government,  in  such  manner  and  form  as  has 
already  been  appointed  and  used  ;  or  according 
to  such  further  powers,  iDstructions,  and  author- 
ities as  shall  at  any  time  hereafter  be  granted  and 
appointed  unto  you  under  our  signet  and  sign 
manual  or  by  our  order  in  our  Privy  Council ; 
And  our  will  and  pleasure  is  that  the  persons 
thereupon  duly  elected  by  the  major  part  of  the 
freeholders  of  the  respective  counties  and  places, 
and  BO  returned,  shall  before  sitting  take  the 
oaths,  &c."  (of  Allegiance,  Abjuration,  and 
Supremacy,  and  the  Declaration  against  Tran- 
substantiation). 

Under  this  commission  (as  appeared  from 
the  documents  cited  in  the  case  for  the 
Crown),  Cape  Breton  was  at  first  treated 
as  part  of  the  county  of  Halifax,  but  after 
December  10th  1765  it  was  made  a  county, 
returning  two  members.  Two  members 
having  been  retnrned  accordingly  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Island,  the  return  was 
set  aside  because  the  Governor's  commis- 
sion, above  cited,  and  the  law  and  practice 
of  Nova  Scotia  placed  the  franchise  in  the 
hands  of  tbe  freeholders,  and  because  in 
tbe  Island  of  Cape  Breton  there  were  no 
freeholders,  tbe  Governor  having  received 
ezpresH  instructions  not  to  make  any  free- 
hold grants,  but  only  to  issue  licenses,  (a) 
No  members  sat  for  Cape  Breton  in  the 
Assembly  at  Halifax,  in  1770  it  was  re- 
solved by  the  Privy  Council  at  Halifax — 

"that  no  writ  should  issue  to  the  Isle  of 
Breton,  because  of  the  want  of  freeholders  to 
make  an  election,  and  that  the  said  Isle  be 
deemed  to  be  represented  by  the  members  for 
the  county  of  Halifax,  into  which  it  had  been 
resolved,  and  become  a  part  thereof,  as  thereto- 
fore." 

In  1769  the  Island  of  St.  John  (now 
Prince  Edward's  Island)  was  separated 
from  the  government  of  Nova  Scotia,  and 
erected  into  a  distinct  government  by 
Letters  Patent  appointing  a  Captain- 
General  and  Governor-in-Chief  of  that 
Island  with  power  to  summon  an  Assem- 
bly. The  first  Assembly  was  summoned 
in  1778. 

(a)  See  History  of  Cape  Breton,  by  Bichard 
Browne,  London,  1869. 
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In  1784  (16th  Aa^t)  the  northern 
portion  of  Nova  Scotia  was  erected  into  a 
separate  government  of  New  Bmnawick 
by  Letters  Patent  appointing  a  separate 
Captain-General  and  Governor-in-Chief 
over  the  tame. 

On  the  3rd  September  1784,  a  Lien- 
tenant-Govemor  of  Oape  Breton  was  ap- 
pointed by  Letters  Patent  directing  him 

"to  exercise  aod  enjoy  the  said  oflSce  of 
Lieutenant- Grovemor  of  our  said  Island  and  its 
dependencies,  with  such  powers  and  authorities 
and  according  to  such  directions  as  are,  or  shall 
be  expressed  in  our  coitimission  and  instructions 
to  our  Captain -General  and  Govemor-in- Chief  of 
our  Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  our  Islands  of 
St.  John  and  Cnpe  Breton,  now  and  for  the  time 
being." 

About  the  same  time,  on  September  11, 
a  new  commi«4sion  was  issued  to  the 
Governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  John  Parr^ 
which,  after  reciting  the  severance  of 
New  Brunswick  and  the  annexation  of 
the  Island  of  St.  John  as  follows : — 

**  And  whereas  We  have  thought  fit  to  erect 
that  part  of  our  province  of  Nova  Scotia  lying 
to  the  northward  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  into  a 
separate  province  by  the  name  of  New  Bruns- 
wick  

"  And  whereas  We  have  thought  fit  to  re- 
annex  the  Island  of  St.  John  t^nd  its  depen- 
dencies to  our  Government  of  Nova  Scotia," 

proceeded  to  revoke  the  former  commis- 
sions of  the  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
the  Governor  of  St.  John,  and  to  appoint 
John  Parr  Captain-General  and  Govemor- 
in-Chief  of  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia, 
including  the  islands  of  Cape  Breton  and 
St.  John,  and  to  provide  separate  Councils 
and  Assemblies  for  Nova  Scotia,  St.  John, 
and  Cape  Breton  respectively,  as  follows  : 
**  And  We  do  hereby  require  and  command 
you  to  do  and  execute  all  things  in  due  manner 
that  shall  belong  to  your  said  command,  and  the 
trust  We  have  reposed  in  you,  according  to  the 
several  powers  and  authorities  granted  or  ap- 
pointed you  by  the  present  coiumission  and 
instructions  herewith  given  you,  or  by  such 
further  powers,  instnictionB,  and  authorities 
as  shall  at  any  time  be  granted  or  appointed  you 
under  oor  signet  and  sign  manual,  or  by  our 
order  in  our  Privy  Council,  and  according  to 
such  reasonable  laws  and  statutes  as  are  now  in 
force,  or  shall  hereafter  be  made  or  agreed  upon 
by  you,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  our  respec- 
tive Councils  and  Assemblies,  of  our  province  of 
Nova  Scotia,  and  our  islands  of  St  John  and  Cape 
Breton  under  your  government.  And  We  do  hereby 
give  and  grant  unto  you  full  power  and  authority, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  our  said  re- 
spective Councils,  from  time  to  time,  as  need 
shall  require,  to  summon  and  call  General 
Assemblies  of  the  freeholders  and  planters 
within  your  government,  in  such  manner  and 
form  as  has  been  already  appointed  and  osed, 
or  according  to  such  further  powers,  instructions, 
and  authorities  as  shall,  at  any  time  hereafter, 


be  granted  or  appointed  yon  noder  our  signet 
and  sign  manual,  or  by  oar  order  in  our  Privy 
Council. 

'*  And  our  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  the  per- 
sons thereupon  duly  deeted  by  the  major  part 
of  the  freeholders  of  the  respective  oounties 
and  places,  and,  so  returned,  shall,  before  their 
pitting,  take  the  oaths  mentioned  in  the  first 
recited  Act  of  Parliament  (vis.,  of  allegiance 
and  supremacy),  altered  as  above,  as  also  make 
and  subscribe  the  aforementioned  declaration 
(against  tran^ubstantiation,  &c.),  which  oatlis 
and  declaration  you  shall  oommissionate  fit 
persons,  under  our  seals  of  Nova  Scotia,  St. 
John,  and  C^pe  liretoo,  nsspectively,  to  tender 
and  administer  unto  them  ;  and  nntd  the  same 
shall  be  taken  and  snbscribed,  no  person  shall 
be  capable  of  sitting,  though  elected.  And  We 
do  hereby  declare  that  the  persons  so  elected 
and  qualified  shall  be  called  and  deemed  the 
General  Assembly  of  our  province  of  Nova 
Scotia,  of  our  island  of  St.  John,  and  of  oor 
island  of  Cape  Breton,  respectively." 

But  the  Governor's  instructions  ao* 
comf)anying  the  above  commission,  and 
dated  the  fame  day,  September  11,  and 
therein  referred  to,  contained  the  follow- 
ing clause,  postponing  the  calling  of  an 
Assembly  for  Cape  Breton :  — 

*'  And  whereas  the  situation  and  cireomstances 
of  our  Island  of  Cape  Breton  wiU  not  at  present 
admit  the  calling  of  an  Assembly,  you  or  onr 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  our  said  Island  shall, 
until  it  appears  expedient  to  call  such  Assembly, 
in  the  meantime  make  such  rules  and  recnlation.<, 
by  the  advice  of  our  Council  for  the  said  Island, 
as  shall  appear  to  be  necessary  for  the  peace, 
order,  and  good  government  thereof,  taking  care 
that  nothing  be  passed  or  done  that  shaU  any 
way  tend  to  afiect  the  lifo,  limb,  or  liberty  of 
the  subject,  or  to  the  imposing  of  any  duties  or 
taxes,  and  that  all  rules  and  remilations  be 
transmitted  by  the  first  opportunity  after  they 
are  passed  and  made,  for  onr  approbation  or 
disallowance." 

Further  instructions  to  the  Governor- 
General  of  Nova  Scotia  enjoined  that  due 
care  should  be  taken  that  the  laws  paesed 
by  the  Assembly  of  Nova  Scotia  should 
not  extend  to  Cape  Breton,  and  that  the 
government  should  be  administered  solely 
by  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  except  during 
the  actual  presence  of  the  Governor  of 
Nova  Scotia  in  the  Island. 

"  It  is,  nevertheless,  our  will  and  pleasure  that 
due  care  be  taken  in  all  laws,  statutes,  and 
ordinances  passed  in  our  province  of  Nova 
Scotia,  that  the  same  do  not  extend  to  our 
Island  of  Prince  Edward  (formerly  St.  John's) 
and  Cape  Breton,  under  colour  or  pretence  that 
our  said  islands  are  included  in  tins  our  Com- 
mission to  you,  and  are  part  of  our  government 
of  Nova  Scotia.  And  it  is  onr  will  and  pleasure 
and  we  do  hereby  declare  and  ordain  that  all 
and  singular  the  powers,  authorities,  and  direo- 
tions  in  and  by  this  our  Commission  given  and 
granted  to  you,  so  far  as  tiie  same  extend  to  our 
Islands  of  Prince  Edward  and  Cape  Breton  and 
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tbe  respective  dependencies,  shall  be  executed 
Bad  enjoyed  bjyouor  the  Commander-in-Chief  of 
oar  proTince  of  Nova  Scotia,  at  such  times  only 
as  be  or  you  shall  be  actually  on  the  spot  in  either 
of  our  said  Islands  ;  but  that  at  all  other  times 
all  and  regular  the  said  powers,  authorities,  and 
directions  shall  be  executed  and  enjoyed  by 
sach  persons  as  We  shall  respectively  appoint  to 
be    our     Lientenant-Gtovemors    ot     our  said 


Afterwards,  as  stated  in  the  case  for  the 
Petitioners,  the  Islands  of  Cape  Breton 
and  St.  John  continued  to  be  included  in 
the  oommission  of  the  (governor  of  Noya 
Scotia,  who,  after  1786,  was  also  appointed, 
but  by  separate  commission,  G-overnor  of 
Upper  Canada,  Lower  Canada^  and  New 
Brunswick.  Such  Governor  resided  at 
Qaebec,  and  only  administered  the  gOFeiii- 
ment  of  Lower  Canada  in  person. 

No  Assembly  was  ever  called  for  Cape 
Breton,  and  the  goyernment  was  carried 
on  bj  the  Lieutenant- Governor  and  Coun- 
cil under  the  foregoing  regulations. 

An  ordinance  having  been  passed  by 
the  Iiieutenant-G^yemor  and  Council  of 
Cape  Breton,  in  1801,  imposing  a  tax  of 
one  shilling  a  gallon  upon  all  spirituous 
liquors  imported  into  the  Island,  and  pay- 
ment having  been  resisted,  such  tax  was 
held  by  the  Chief  Justice,  in  1816,  to  be 
illegal,  on  the  ground  that  under  the  con- 
stitution there  was  no  power  in  the  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  to  impose  taxes. 

In  1820  the  Crown  resolved  to  re-annex 
Cape  Breton  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  in  the 
Letters  Patent  forming  the  commission  to 
the  Earl  of  Daihousie,  Captain-General 
and  Govemor-in-Chief  of  Nova  Scotia 
and  the  Island  of  Ftince  Edward,  and 
bearing  date  27th  April  in  that  year,  the 
government  of  19  ova  Scotia  was  described 
as  including  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton, 

"which  We  do  hereby  expressly  direct  and 
dedace  shall  in  future  form  part  of  our  said 
province  of  Nova  Scotia." 

No  mention  was  made  in  the  com- 
mission of  a  Council  or  General  Assembly, 
or  separate  legislature  for  Cape  Breton ; 
but  m  the  accompanying  instructions, 
dated  27th  September  1820,  it  was  stated 
to  be  the  intention  of  His  Majesty  that 
the  Island  of  Cape  Breton  should  no 
longer  form  a  separate  government,  and 
the  Governor  was  directea  as  follows : — 

"  Whenever  yon  summon  General  Assemblies 
for  oor  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  you  are  to 
summon  and  call  to  those  Assemblies  such  a 
number  of  the  freeholders  and  planters  of  the 
Idaod  of  Cape  Breton  as  were  usually  sum- 
moned to  such  Assemblies,  immediately  before 
the  time  when  our  said  Island  was  first 
separated  from  our  province  of  Kova  Scotia." 

In  obedience  to  instructions  contained 
in  a  despatch  from  Earl  Baihwrai,  Secretary 
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of  State  for  the  Colonies,  dated  15th 
August  1820,  a  proclamation,  dated 
October  9  1820,  was  issued  by  Sir  John 
Kempt,  G.O.B.,  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Nova  Scotia,  declaring  that — 

**  The  Island  of  Cape  Breton  is,  and  from  hence- 
forth shall  be  and  remain  a  several  and  distinct 
county  of  the  province  of  Nova  Hcotia,  to  be 
called  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  county  of 
Cape  Breton,  and  to  be  represented  and  the 
civil  government  thereof  to  be  administered  in 
like  manner  as  the  other  counties  in  the  State 
are  administered  and  governed.  And  in  pur- 
suance of  His  Majesty's  instructions,  I  have 
caused  a  writ  in  the  usual  form  to  be  im- 
mediately issued,  directed  to  the  Provost- 
Marshal,  or  his  deputy,  resident  in  the  Island, 
for  the  dection  of  two  members  to  serve  in  the 
General  Assembly  of  Nova  Scotia,  being  the 
number  directed  to  be  summoned  to  such  As- 
sembly before  the  time  when  the  said  Island  was 
&«t  separated  from  the  province  of  Nova 
Scotia. 

*'And  I  do  hereby,  in  obedience  to  His 
Majesty's  commands,  dissolve  the  Council  of 
the  said  Ishind  of  Cape  Breton." 

Cape  Breton  was  thenceforth  treated  as 
a  county  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  returned 
members  to  the  ALSsembly  at  Halifax. 

It  was  stated  in  the  case  for  the 
Petitioners  that  a  petition  against  the 
annexati«)n  was  prepared  and  presented  to 
Parliament  in  lo23 ;  that  another  petition 
to  the  Crown  was  subsequently  pre- 
sented through  the  Secretary  of  State ; 
and  that  the  Secretary  of  State,  Lord 
Olenela,  had  recommended  that  steps 
should  be  taken  to  bring  the  case  to  a 
judicial  determination  in  the  Privy 
CounciL 

Pursuant  to  a  resolution  adopted  at  a 

?ublic  meeting  held  in  Sydney,  May  20 
842,  a  petition  signed  by  2,000  inhabitants 
of  the  Island  was  presented  to  the  Crown, 

I  filed  February  2nd  1843. 

!  The  petition  set  forth  that  a  separate 
legislature  was  granted  to  Cape  Breton  in 
1784;  that  numerous  persons  had  esta- 
blished themselves  in  the  Island  in  the 
belief  and  expectation  that  such  consti- 
tution would  be  granted  to  them ;  that 
the  annexation  to  Nova  Scotia  was  both 
illegal  and  inexpedient ;  and  the  Petitioners 
prayed  for  the  retention  of  the  constitution 
irrevocably  pledged  to  them  in  1784, 
which,  they  contended,  could  only  be 
taken  away  from  them  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  for  the  convening  of  a  local 
legislature  under  a  Lieutenant-Governor, 
with  a  Council  and  Assembly,  and  that 
the  laws  of  Nova  Scotia  should  no  longer 
be  enforced  in  the  Island. 

If  there  should  possibly  exist  a  doubt 
of  their  strict,  legal,  and  constitutional 
rights,  the  Petitioners  prayed  that  as  a 
matter  of  expediency,  and  to  promote  the 
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interests  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Island, 
and  in  consideration  of  the  injuries  in- 
flicted on  tbem  by  the  annexation.  Her 
Majesty  wonld  be  pleased,  in  the  exercine 
of  her  prerogative,  to  grant  as  an  act  of 
grace  and  favour,  the  separation  of  Gape 
Breton  from  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia, 
and  permit  the  Island  to  enjoy  a  similar 
constitntion  to  that  of  its  sister  island  of 
Prince  Edward,  by  directing  the  convening 
of  the  legislature  prajed  for. 

The  petition  was  referred  by  Her  Miqesty 
to  the  Judicial  Oommittee  of  the  Priv^ 
Council,  with  directions  that  the  Peti- 
tioners should  be  confined  in  their  argu- 
ment, before  that  tribunal,  to  the  legal 
question  raised  by  the  petition.  Notice 
of  the  reference  was  also  to  be  given  to 
the  Legislatiye  Council  and  House  of 
ABsembly  of  Nova  Scotia,  who  were 
authorised,  if  they  thought  fit,  to  appoint 
counsel  to  appear  on  their  behalf  and 
oppose  the  claim  of  the  Petitioners. 

The  Legislature,  Council,  and  House  of 
Assembly,  haying  been  specially  sum- 
moned by  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  in 
pursuance  of  the  above  direction,  declined 
to  appoint  an  agent  or  instruct  counsel 
to  represent  them  at  the  Bar  of  the 
Judicial  Committee,  expressing  their  *'  con- 
fidence in  the  learning  and  ability  of  the 
ofiicerB  of  the  Crown,  and  the  integrity 
and  wisdom  of  the  eminent  tribunal  before 
whom  those  officers  were  to  vindicate  the 
legality  of  the  annexation."  They  ac- 
cordingly put  in  no  case. 

The  Petitioners  lodged  a  case  in  which 
they  set  forth  the  facts  above  stated, 
toother  with  a  summary  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  colony,  and  referred  to  a 
variety  of  precedents  and  authorities,  from 
which  they  contended,  that  the  annexation 
in  1820,  of  Cape  Breton  to  the  province  of 
Nova  Scotia,  and  the  legislative  authority 
of  that  province  over  the  Island,  ought  to 
be  adjudged  illegal,  for  the  following 
reasons : — 

I.  Because  the  island  of  Cape  Breton 
was,  by  the  proclamation  of  1763,  annexed 
to  the  Government  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  the 
same  sense  only  as  the  government  of 
Grenada  was,  by  the  same  proclamation, 
declared  to  comprehend  also  the  islands 
of  St.  Vincent,  Dominica,  and  1'obago : 
and  that,  as  the  promise  afterwards  made 
by  the  same  proclamation  "to  call  Gen- 
eral Assemblies  within  the  said  govern- 
ments respectively,  in  such  manner  and 
form  as  used  and  directed "  in  the  otJ^er 
colonies  and  provinces  in  America,  applied 
to  St.  Vincent,  Dominica,  and  Tooago 
severally,  no  less  than  to  Grenada,  so  the 
same  promise  ought  also  to  apply  sever- 
ally to  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  and 
seemed  to  have  been  actually  so  applied 
puid  performed  in  regard  to  the  island  of 


St.  John  or  Prince  Edward,  which  was 
annexed  to  the  government  of  Nova  Scotia, 
by  the  same  sentence  of  the  proclamation 
as  annexed  Cape  Breton :  such  several 
application  of  that  promise,  and  its  several 
performance,  being  only  consistent  with 
the  manner  and  form,  used  and  directed 
in  the  other  colonies,  as  well  in  the  West 
Indies  as  on  the  continent  of  America. 

II.  Because,  if  the  promise  made  by  the 
proclamation  of  1763,  to  call  Assemblies 
m  those  governments  respectively  was 
not  to  be  understood  as  applying  to  Cape 
Breton,  yet  neither  the  annexation  of  tne 
Island  to  the  government  of  Nova  Scotia 
by  the  proclamation,  nor  the  including 
that  Island  in  the  commission  to  the 
Governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  could  or  did 
confer  upon  an  Assembly,  already  con- 
stituted for  that  province,  as  it  is  existed 
before  such  annexation,  the  power  of 
legislating  for  Cape  Breton. 

III.  Because,  even  if  by  the  proclamation 
of  1763,  or  by  the  subsequent  commission 
for  Nova  Scotia,  or  by  any  other  act  of  the 
prerogative,  the  island  of  Cape  Breton  has 
been  so  annexed  to  Nova  Scotia,  as  to 
give  its  Assembly  the  power  of  legislating 
for  the  Island,  scill  the  Lett^ers  Patent  of 
1784,  granting  powers  to  constitute  a 
several  and  distinct  Council,  and  to  sum- 
mon a  several  and  distinct  Assembly  in 
that  Island,  and  by  their  consent  to  make 
laws  for  it  were  authorised  by  usage  and 
precedents,  and  wei'C  valid  and  effectual 
to  confer  such  institutions  severally  and 
distinctly  from  the  province  or  legislature 
of  Nova  Scotia. 

IV.  Because  such  institutions,  so  con> 
ferred  upon  Cape  Breton,  could  not  there- 
after be  revokea  or  annulled  by  an  act  of 
the  prerogative  alone,  which  had  then 
parted  with  its  power  of  legislating  for  the 
Island,  except  through  the  instnimentalitj 
of  those  institutions,  and  could  not,  there- 
fore, confer  such  a  power  upon  anj  other 
person  or  body  politic  as  the  legislature 
of  Nova  Scotia. 

V.  Because  the  several  and  distinct 
existence  of  Cape  Breton,  as  a  colony  apart 
from  Nova  Scotia,  had,  between  1734  and 
1820,  been  recognised  by  several  Acts  of 
Parliament  then  in  force,  assuming  and 
embodying  that  distinction,  by  which  Acta 
Cape  Breton  and  Nova  Scotia  were,  in 
1820,  severally  and  respectively  governed 
under  difl^erent  laws  of  trade  and  navi- 
gation, each  colony  being  thereby  liable  to 
restrictions  or  exemptions  trom,  which  the 
other  was  excluded. (a) 

VI.  Because  the  validity  of  such  an  act  of 
the  prerogative  as,  in  1820,  annexed  Cape 


(a)  These  Statutes  were  the  28  Geo.  S. 
c.  6. ;  88  Geo.  8.  e.  50. ;  47  Geo.  8.  c.  88. ; 
49  Geo.  8.  c.  49. ;  and  68  Geo.  8.  c.  19, 
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Breton  to  Kova  Scotia,  is  inconsistent 
with  the  private  rights  of  the  inhabitants 
of  that  Island,  and  irreconcilable  with  all 
the  principles  and  precedents  npon  which 
the  cooBtitntional  rights  of  British  colonies 
depend. 

A  case  was  also  pnt  in  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown,  wherein  it  was  submitted  that  the 
re-annexation  of  the  island  of  Cape  Breton 
to  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia  was,  in  the 
ciTcamBtances,  striotlj  I6gal,  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons : — 

L  The  legal  effect  of  the  proclamation 
of  1763,  and  the  first  Commission  issued 
therenpon,  to  the  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia, 
was  to  constitute  Cape  Breton  a  com- 
ponent part  of  that  province,  giving  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Cape  Breton  a  clear 
title  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
other  InhabitaDts  of  that  province.  Of 
these  rights  and  privileges,  which  had 
oooe  veeted  in  them  by  the  act  of  the 
prerogative,  they  oould  not  afterwards  be 
deprived  by  the  mere  act  of  the  Crown. 

IT.  If  the  annexation  of  Cape  Breton  to 
Nova  Scotia,  in  1763,  was  not  final  and 
irrevocable,  still  less  oould  their  separation 
in  1784  ha VI*  that  character,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  Crown  from  making,  at  its 
pleasure,  a  further  change. 

III.  llie  change  made  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Cape  Breton,  in  1784,  was  not  final 
and  definitive,  but  was  a  mere  experiment, 
and  was  only  partially  carried  into  effect, 
as  no  General  Assembly  for  the  Island 
ever  wae,  or  could  be,  by  law  convoked. 
The  intention,  therefore,  of  the  Crown  to 
give  when  circumstances  should  admit,  a 
separate  constitution  and  General  As- 
sembly to  Cape  Breton,  even  if  it  could 
under  the  circumstances  have  been  legally 
effected,  could  not  be  carried  out  in  point 
of  fact,  and  might  properly  be  abandoned. 

lY.  There  was  no  pretence  for  contend- 
ing that,  by  the  ti*ue  construction  of  the 
proclamation  of  1763,  the  then  inhabitants 
of  the  conquered  island  of  Cape  Breton 
acquired  a  right  to  have  a  separate  as- 
sembly called  for  the  Island ;  they  acquired 
only  the  right  to  send,  or  to  vote  for, 
representatives  in  the  General  Assemblv 
of  the  Government  or  province  with  which 
they  were  united.  That  riffht,  the  exercise 
of  which  had  been  suspended  in  1784,  was 
restored  by  ^e  re-annexation  in  1820. 

Aprin,6,7,  10, 1846. 

BK88,  of  the  Colonial  Bar,  for  the  Peti- 
tioners. I.  In  1784  the  Crown  constituted 
the  colony  of  Cape  Breton,  and  endowed 
that  colony  with  a  se^jarate  and  distinct 
legislature.  II.  Such  institutions  so  con- 
veyed were  irrevocable.  III.  In  1784  the 
Crown  had  full  power  to  issue  such  Let- 
ters Patent,  and  had  not  deprived  itself  of 


saoh  power  by  the  proclamation  of  1763; 
as  will  be  contended  by  the  Crown.  IV. 
It  does  not  follow  that  if  the  Crown  had 
the  power  of  issuing  such  Letters  Patent 
in  1784,  it  could  revoke  them  in  1820. 

L  The  Letters  Patent  of  1784  conferred 
a  constitution  on  the  Colony,  and  this 
grant  could  not  be  limited  b^  tho  secret 
instructions  to  the  Governor  directing  him 
not  to  summon  an  Assembly  for  the  pre- 
sent. The  Letters  Patent  gave  the  Colo- 
nists a  vested  right  to  have  an  Assembly 
when  the  Crown  should  be  pleased  to  sum- 
mon one,  and  pledged  the  faith  of  the 
Crown  that  one  should  be  summoned  in 
due  season.  A  Legislative  Council  was 
summoned  under  the  Letters  Patent, 
courts  of  justice  were  established  by  the 
Governor  under  the  powers  in  the  Letters 
Patent,  and  ordinances  made  by  the  Go- 
vernor and  Council  for  the  governing  of 
the  Colony,  In  1816,  however,  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Colony  decided  that  ihe 
Gk>vernor  and  Council  had  no  right  to  tax. 

II.  Tho  Crown  had  no  power  to  revoke 
the  constitution  of  1784.  A  franchise 
of  this  nature  is  perpetual  just  as  a  grant 
of  exemption  from  toll,  or  other  service 
would  be  perpetual. 

Though  a  patent  to  a  Governor  is 
onl;^  during  pleasure,  yet  it  does  not 
limit  a  franciiise  granted  by  the  same 
patent.  A  colonial  assembly  does  not  de- 
pend on  the  duration  of  a  Governor's  com- 
mission, nor  is  it  dissolved  by  his  death 
(1  Ohdlmera'  Opinions,  244).  There  is 
no  precedent  for  revoking  any  such  fran- 
chise. Charles  II.,  in  order  to  obtain  his 
4i  per  cent,  duties,  endeavoured  to  alter 
the  constitutiun  of  Jamaica  by  introducing 
Poyning*8  Law,  but  it  was  by  Colonial 
Bifl,(a)  and  the  attempt  was  abandoned. 

Lord  Cakpbsll:  During  the  American 
war.  Lord  Thwrlow  contended  that  the 
Crown  could  revoke  charters  granted  to 
the  colonies,  but  it  was  on  the  ground  of 
forfeiture.  (5) 

Bliss :  They  were  all  chartered  govern- 
ments.   There  is   a  distinction  between 


(a)  See  First  Report  of  West  India  Com- 
mission (Snd  series)  p.  10.  Charles  11.,  by  the 
advice  of  the  Privy  Council,  endeavoured  to 
prevent  the  Jamaica  Assembly  from  passing 
bills  which  had  not  obtained  the  previous  sanc- 
tion of  the  Privy  Council  in  England,  and  alter- 
ed the  terms  of  the  Governor's  commission  for 
that  purpose.  The  Assembly  refused  to  pass  the 
laws  sent  out  from  England,  and  a  fresh  com- 
mission and  instructions  were  issued  to  the 
Governor.  Case  of  the  Constitution  of  Jamaica, 
6  St.  Tr.  1350. 

(6)  The  Virginia  Company's  Charter  was 
forfeited  on  a  quo  warranto  in  1624,  and  the 
MasHachusetts  Charter  was  vacated  upon  a  scire 
facias  in  1684. 

s.  S 
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chartered  gpverDments  and  royal  goTem- 
ments.  When  it  was  desired  to  modify 
the  MassaohasettB  charter,  there  being  no 
forfeitnre,  it  was  done  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, (a)  So  an  Act  of  Parliament  sus- 
pended the  powers  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  of  New  York  until  they  con- 
sented to  make  provision  for  the  Eling's 
troop6.(&)  Acts  of  Parliament  haye  also 
been  nsed  to  affect  the  coustitiitions  of 
Newfoandland  and  Jamaica. 

Lord  Oampbbll:  The  different  altera- 
tions with  regard  to  Canada  have  all  been 
by  Act  of  Parliament. 

BUsb:  Campbell  v.  JTaH(c)  is  decisire 
against  the  power  of  the  Crown  to  revoke 
the  constituticn  of  a  colony.  Lord  Mcvna* 
field  remarks : 

"The  constitution  of  every  province  imme- 
diately under  the  King  has  arisen  in  the  i^une 
manner  I  not  from  grants,  but  from  commissions 
to  call  assemblies," 

and  he  held  that  after  the  Letters  Patent 
of  July  20,  1764,  which  are  precisely 
similar  to  these  here, 

*'  the  King  had  precluded  himself  from  the  exer- 
cise of  a  legislative  authority  over  the  island  of 
Grenada." 

That  case  is  preciselv  the  same  as  this, 
for  no  Assembly  had  then  been  called  for 
Grenada. 

III.  It  is.  however,  contended  by  the 
Crown,  that  the  Letters  Patent  of  1784 
were  invalid  because  inconsistent  with 
the  proclamation  of  1763  annexing  Cape 
Breton  to  the  government  of  Nova  Scotia, 
and  the  Letters  Patent  of  1764,  constituting 
the  commission  of  the  government  of 
Nova  Scotia. 

Though  the  Crown  cannot  revoke  a  con- 
stitution granted  to  a  colony,  it  may  sever 
the  colony  and  grant  separate  constitu- 
tions to  each  part.  Unless  there  be  such 
a  power,  the  constitutions  of  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Prince  Edward's  Island  must  be 
equally  illegal. 

Lord  Campbell:  I  should  doubt  whether 
the  consequences  would  follow  that  you 
suggest  of  the  illegality  of  all  that  was 
done  in  those  Colonies.  They  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  accepted  what  could  not  be 
imposed  upon  them ;  and  if  they  did  so, 
they  could  not  afterwards  coooplain. 

Bliee :  That  would  apply  to  Cape  Breton, 
which  accepted  the  constitution  of  1784. 

Lord  Campbell  :  With  regard  to  Muni- 
cipal Corporations  in  England :  if  a  charter 
has  been  granted,  the  Crown  cannot  alter 
that  charter  without  the  consent  of  the 


(a)  7  Geo.  8.  c.  69. 
(6)  14  Geo.  8.  e.  45. 
(c)  Cowp.,  304. 


Corporation,  but  the  Corporation  might 
accept  another  charter  inconsistent  with 
the  first. 

Blise:  Such  a  franchise  as  this  is  not 
impaired  by  the  division ;  on  the  contrary, 
its  enjoyment  is  increased  and  multiplied. 
The  privilege  is  not  of  governing  a  large 
numoer  of  other  colonists,  but  of  govern- 
ing themselves  and  making  their  own 
laws. 

Lord  Campbell  :  At  common  law  the 
Crown  might  make  a  county  in  a  oonnty. 
Cities  and  counties  are  erected  by  the  pre- 
rogative. 

BlisB:  So  the  Crown  could  sever  a 
diocese.  Com.  Dig.  tit.  **  Franchise,  D.  8, 
and  G.  1."  In  Com,  Dig  "Prerogative 
(D.  33)  of  Exemptions,"  it  is  said : 

"So  the  King  by  his  grant  may  exempt  a 
subject  firom  a  charge  which  by  his  grant  he 
may  impose  as  he  may  grant  to  the  citizens  of 
any  town  to  be  quit  of  toll  for  their  merchan* 

dize  in  every  town  and  city  of  England 

But  the  King  cannot  grant  an  exemption  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  any  coort,  if  he  does  not 
erect  another  jurisdiction  of  the  same  nature ;  for 
that  would  be  a  failure  of  justice ;  as  he  cannot 
exempt  a  town  from  the  Admiralty  jurisdiction 
if  he  does  not  grant  the  power  to  have  a  like 
jurisdiction  there." 

So  here  the  King  cannot  sever  the 
colony,  unless  he  grant  a  like  constitu- 
tion to  the  several  parts.  The  right  of  the 
Crown  to  divide  a  colony  has  never  been 
denied  except  in  the  case  of  Virginia,  and 
there  the  right  was  confirmed  and  acted 
on.  In  1632,  Maryland,  which  was  within 
the  government  of  Virginia,  was  separated 
from  it  and  granted  to  Lord  BaUimore; 
and  Bancroft  states  that  the  Privy  Council 
sustained  the  charter.(a)  St.  John's  and 
New  Brunswick  have  been  severed  from 
Nova  Scotia.(&) 

In  the  caae  of  Quebec,  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment (14  Geo.  3.  c.  83)  was  passed  in  1774, 
revoking  such  part  of  the  proclamation  of 
1763  as  related  to  Quebec,  and  the  commis- 
sion imder  which  the  government  of  Quebec 
had  been  constituted,  and  establishing  a 
government  by  a  governor  and  Council  and 
annexing  an  immense  tract  of  territory  to 
the  province  of  Quebec.  That  was  a 
colony  constituted  by  Parliament,  yet  the 
Crown  divided  it  by  Letters  Patent  in 
1791,  and  that  power  was  recognised  by 
the  Act  of  1791  (31  Geo.  3.  c.  81.)  which 
was  passed  to  alter  the  Government  settled 
by  the  Act  of  1774.  That  Act  recites  that 
His  Majesty  has  signified  his  royal  inten- 
tion to  divide  his  province  of  Quebec  into 
two  provinces. 


(a)  History  of  the  U.S.,  vol.  1.,  p.  125.  See 
the  order  of  the  Star  Chamber  in  State  Papers, 
Col.  1,  p.  169,  and  judgment  of  Marshall,  C.  J., 
in  Johnson  ▼.  Macintosh,  8  Wheat.  548, 

(JO  ^0  above,  p.  28Q. 
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ly.  There  is  no  instance  in  which  the 
Grown  has  attempted  to  unite  colonies 
poflseesing  separate  and  representative 
institations.  New  Plymouth  was  annexed 
to  Maflsaohnsetts  in  1691,  hnt  New  Plj- 
moath,  jnst  as  Oonneoticnt,  Rhode  Island, 
and  Delaware,  were  settlements  without  a 
legal  con8titation.(a)  An  attempt  was 
made  in  1689  to  call  a  common  assembly 
for  the  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands, 
there  being  already  separate  assemblies. 
The  common  assembly  met,  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  separate  assemblies  passed 
a  law  regulating  their  future  meetings, 
and  empowering  them  to  legislate  on  sub* 
jeots  of  common  interest  to  the  islands. 
The  common  assembly  did  not  impair  the 
powers  of  the  separate  assemblies ;  it  was 
not  snmmoned  from  1705  until  1798— nor 
again  until  1837,  when  the  separate  as- 
semblies protested,  and  the  attempt  was 
abandoned,  (b) 

On  February  11,  1838,  Lord  Goderich 
wrote: 

"  The  union  of  the  assemblies  and  the  erec- 
tion  of  snpTeme  tribunals,  administering  justice 
throoghout  the  whole  range  of  the  islands,  are 
measures  as  to  which  I  confine  myself  at  pre- 
sent to  stating  that  though  fnllj  sensible  of  the 
great  adYantsges  they  appear  to  promise.  His 
Majesty  has  not  authority  to  introduce  them  by 
the  unaided  exercise  of  his  own  prerogative 
But  the  combination  of  different  goyemments  in 
the  person  of  the  same  officer  is  an  arrangement 
clearly  within  the  powers  of  the  Crown,  and 
has  been  effected  by  the  Comnussion  which 
accompanies  this  despatch/' 

This,  it  is  submitted,  is  a  sound  dis- 
tinction. Counsel  referred  to  the  separa- 
tion of  some  of  the  Grenadines  from 
Grenada  and  their  annexation  to  St.  Yin- 
Gent,(c)  the  separation  of  the  Bahamas 
from  Carolina,  the  separation  of  Georgia 
from  South  Carolina,  and  cited  ClaflrW$ 
Col.  Law,  and  OhaUnen  Opinions. 

Lord  Ltvdhubst,  L.C.  :  In  the  case  of 
the  Canadas  it  was  necessary  to  resort  to 
Parliament  for  power  to  unite  them ;  they 
could  not  be  united  by  the  power  of  the 
Crown  alone. 

Blim:  That  is  what  I  contend,  my 
Lord. 

Lord  Lthdhubst,  L.C. :  Under  ordinary 
circumstances  the  Crown  would  haye  had 
the  power  to  do  it.  The  former  Act  (14 
Qeo.  3.  c.  83)  contained  so  many  provisions 
with  respect  to  each  of  the  governments 
that  it  would  hare  been  impossible  to 
haye  united  them. 

(a)  See  State  Papers,  Colonial,  Vol.  III. 

(6>  Correspondence  on  the  Convention  and 
General  Assembly  of  the  Leeward  Islands, 
ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed 
00  the  5th  of  January,  1840. 

(O  Cbrk,  Col.  Law,  197. 


Bliu:  It  is  submitted  the  case  is  the 
same  whether  the  separate  legislatures 
were  created  by  the  act  of  the  Crown  or 
Act  of  Parliament. 

Waaren  followed :  The  severance  of  Cape 
Breton  from  Kova  Scotia  in  1784  was 
agreed  to,  and  acquiesced  in  both  by 
Gape  Breton  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  no 
complaint  of  its  invalidity  was  ever  raised 
until  now. 

The  SoUeitor-Qmieral  (Sir  FiUroy 
Kelly) (a)  for  the  Crown:  Either  the 
Crown,  having  established  the  constitu- 
tion of  1763,  had  no  power  to  annul  that 
constitution  in  1784;  or,  if  it  had  such 
power,  it  had  equally  power  to  annul  the 
constitution  of  1784  in  1820. 

The  Proclamation  of  1763  simply  an- 
nexed Cape  Breton  to  Nova  Scotia ;  the 
words  of  the  proclamation  relating  to 
legislative  councils  do  not  apply  to  Cape 
Breton,  but  to  Grenada,  Ac.  But  the  Letters 
Patent  of  1763  made  Cape  Breton  one  and 
indivisible  with  Nova  Scotia,  as  much  a 
part  of  Nova  Scotia  as  the  Isle  of  Wight  is 
of  England.  The  reason  they  had  no 
representatives  in  the  Assembly  at  Hali- 
faxy  was  because  the  electoral  franchise  was 
in  the  freeholders,  and  there  were  no  free- 
holders in  Cape  Breton  till  a  much  later 
date.  The  inhabitants  of  Cape  Breton 
were  represented  in  the  Assemby  at  Hali- 
fax just  as  those  who  have  no  yotes  in  this 
country  are  represented  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Twelve  or  fifteen  instances 
are  cited  in  which  the  Crown  is  said  to 
have  detached  a  portion  of  country  from 
one  legislature,  and  conferred  upon  it  a 
new  legislature,  but  the  full  facts  are  not 
before  the  court.  Everything  depends  on 
the  precise  terms  of  the  different  instru- 
ments which  have  not  been  cited. 

Lord  Chakgbllob  :  I  do  not  see  that  these 
cases  at  all  apply  to  this  case  till  you  come 
to  the  Grenaoines,  and  that  has  some  little 
application.  The  Grenadines  at  first  be- 
longed to  Grenada,  and  part  of  them  were 
separated  from  Grenada  and  attached  to 
St.  Vincent,  but  it  is  8tated(6)  that  the 
records  of  Grenada  are  so  imperfect  that  it 
is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  assembly 
of  Grenada  sanctioned  the  transfer.  The 
probability  is,  that  as  the  sanction  of 
St.  Yincent  was  considered  necessary,  the 
sanction  of  Grenada  was  also  obtained. 

SolieUoT'Oenerdl  :  These  Grenadines 
had  been  taken  by  the  French,  and 
restored  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  Georgia 
was  not  separated  fVom  Carolina ;  it  was  an 
unsettled  territory  when  the  charter  was 
granted  authorising  some  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Carolina  to  settle  there.  Quebec, 
like  the  other  governments  created  by  the 

(a)  Afterwards  Lord  Chief  Baron. 
(6)  Clark,  Col.  Law,  197. 
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Proclamation  of  1763,  was  promised  a  ] 
Legislative  Asnembly,  so  soon  as  the  cir-  I 
cnmRtances  of  the  Prorince  would  admit. 
An  Assembly  was  accordingly  summoned 
in  1764,  but  the  deputies  being  Boman 
Catholics  could  not  take  the  prescribed 
oath»  and  no  proceedings  were  had.  At 
length  in  1774  Quebec  received  a  stata- 
tory  constitution  by  Act  of  Parliament,  (a) 
Though  the  province  of  Quebec  was  divided 
into  two  provinces  by  Letters  Patent,  it  re- 
quired an  Act  of  Parliament,  31  Geo.  3.  c. 
31.,  to  establish  a  legislature  in  each  pro- 
vince. It  is  true  that  St.  John's  in  1769 
and  New  Brunswick  in  1784  were  separated 
from  Nova  Scotia  by  the  Grown,  but  that, 
it  is  Bubmitted,  was  invalid. 

Lord  Lyudhuhst,  L.C.  :  The  practical 
effect  in  New  Brunswick  is  that,  if  you 
are  right,  for  sixty  years  they  have  been 
passing  laws  without  any  power  of  passing 
them,  and  a  man  may  have  been  hanged 
under  these  laws,  the  Imperial  Parliament 
sitting  all  that  time  and  taking  no  notice 
of  it.  The  way  to  consider  it  is  this : 
First  of  all,  this  is  done  with  respect  to 
St.  John's;  it  continues  for  a consiaerable 
number  of  years  ;  the  Imperial  Parliament 
does  not  interfere,  no  authority  interposes. 
Then  afterwards  it  is  done  with  respect  to 
New  Brunswick.  No  notice  is  taken  by 
the  leg[islature  of  this  country,  though  it 
is  so  important  a  colony.  Then  after- 
wards it  is  done  in  the  year  1820  (sic 
1784)  with  regard  to  Cape  Breton. 

SoVioitor-General :  If  it  was  lawful  to 
separate  Cape  Breton  from  Nova  Scotia 
in  1784,  it  was  lawful  to  re-annex  it  in 
1820.  For  the  last  16  years  Cape  Breton 
has  been  represented  in  the  assembly  at 
Nova  Scotia,  and  that  amounts  to  acquies- 
cence. 

The  Attorney  -  General  (Sir  Frederick 
Thesi^er)  (b)  followed  on  the  same  side. 

Lord  Ltndhurst,  L.C. :  It  is  said  on  the 
other  side  there  was  a  representative 
government  in  Nova  Sootia,  and  that  the 
Crown  had  power  to  detach  a  portion  of 
the  territory,  and  give  it  also  representa- 
tive government,  but  that  principle  does 
not  appear  to  me  to  apply  to  this  case. 
Can  tne  Crown  take  away  from  a  repre- 
sentative government  a  portion  of  it,  and 
say,  "  At  some  ftiture  period  when  I  shall 
consider  it  expedient,  you,  who  inhabit 
that  portion,  shall  have  a  representative 
govemment,  and  in  the  meantime  you 
must  he  governed  by  a  Qovernor  and 
Council" P  That  does  not  come  within 
their  principle  at  all. 


(a)  The  Quebec  Act,  14  Geo.  3.  c.  88.  This 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  statutory  consti- 
tution granted  to  a  colony. 

(6)  Afterwards  Lord  Chelmsford,  L.C. 


Attormij' General:  Unless  they  rely  on 
GampbeU  v.  HaU. 

Lord  LTVDHirBST,  L.C. :  But  there  Lord 
Mansfidd  said  there  was  no  reason  why  a 
representative  govemment  should  not  at 
once  have  been  established.  Here  it  is 
stated  to  hare  been  impossible.  Tou  are 
detacldng  from  a  government  which  is 
carried  on  by  means  of  a  Legislative 
Assembly  a  portion,  and  depriving  it  of 
its  representative  rights  for  an  iodefinite 
perioo,  and  in  this  case  practically  for  a 
period  of  20  or  30  years. 

Lord  Langdalb,  M.R.  :  You  have  no 
occasion  to  say  that  the  Crown  has  it  not 
in  its  power  to  create  a  separate  legisla- 
ture for  a  portion  of  one  of  its  provinces. 
In  1784  there  was  a  promise  of  a  separate 
assembly,  when  it  snould  become  expe- 
dient, but  Cape  Breton  never  had  any  thmg 
in  lieu  of  the  elective  franchise  which  it 
enjoyed  under  the  charter  of  1763. 

AUomey-GeneraZ :  Quite  so.  Further, 
supposing  the  proceedings  of  1784  were 
valid  by  reason  of  the  acquiescence  of  the 
legislature  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  proceedings 
of  1820  would  be  equally  valid  by  the  same 
acquiescence. 

Lord  Langdalb,  M.B. :  It  is  very  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  by  the  transaction 
of  1763  Cape  Breton  was  intended  to  hare 
the  franchise  as  part  of  Nova  Scotia.  In 
1784  it  occurred  that  it  might  be  bettor  to 
G^ive  it  a  species  of  elective  franchise  of 
its  own,  and  then  the  Crown  says,  I  give 
you  the  chance  of  it  by  the  proceedings  of 
1784,  intending  that  you  should  have  the 
elective  fi*aucnise  as  a  separate  and  dis- 
tinct State  if  it  should  be  found  expedient. 
But  after  the  experiment  of  36  years  I  find 
it  cannot  be  accomplished  in  that  way» 
and  it  would  be  very  wrong  to  keep  you 
out  of  the  franchise,  and  therefore  X  re- 
store, as  well  as  I  can,  by  the  act  of  1820, 
what  was  granted  by  the  act  of  1763. 

Atiomey-General :  Your  lordship  has  so 
clearly  summed  up  the  argument  I  should 
have  addressed  to  the  Court,  that  it  would 
not  be  of  advantage  for  me  to  trespass 
further  on  your  lordships'  attention. 

Blise  in  reply :  The  constitution  of  1784 
gave  greater  rights  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Cape  Breton  than  the  constitution  of  1763. 
It  gave  them  a  government  of  their  own, 
a  Council,  and  a  Legislative  Assembly  m 
posse,  if  not  in  possession. 

The  argument  that  the  Crown  can 
sever  colonies  but  cannot  unito  them  ia 
founded  on  analogy,  convenience,  and 
reason.  A  county  may  be  divided,  a 
diocese  may  be  divided.  Ely  was  consti- 
tuted by  grant  out  of  the  county  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  separated  from  the  diocese  of 
Lincoln.  Further,  the  Crown  has  the 
right  of  ceding  any  part  of  a  colony  by 
treaty  in  virtue  of  the  Prerogative  alone, 
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ftnd  can  so  sever  the  colon7.(a)  In  ad- 
mitting that  the  Crown  can  diyide  a 
colony  so  far  as  to  appoint  different 
GoTemors  oyer  each  part,  as  in  the  case 
of  Quebec  in  1791,  the  Crown  have  given 
op  the  whole  case,  for  the  Governor  is  a 
member  of  the  legislatnre. 

The  Prerogative  to  divide  rests  on  and 
is  supported  by  usage,  the  only  test  in 
such  matters.  Even  if  the  Prerogative 
alone  is  not  sufficient,  it  is  admitted  that 
the  consent  of  all  concerned  would  vali- 
date the  Act.  Here  Cape  Breton,  St. 
John,  and  New  Brunswick  have  all  as- 
sented, and  the  Assembly  of  Nova  Scotia 
itself  assented  by  making  no  protest  and 
not  attempting  to  legislate  for  the  terri- 
tories severed  from  the  colony.  The 
acquiescence  of  all  parties  in  the  decision 
of  1784  would  render  it  good,  but  it  has 
also  been  recognised  by  Parliament  which 
made  a  separate  provision  for  the  civil 
establishment  of  Cape  Breton  in  every 
Appropriation  Act  from  1784  to  1820. 
The  omission  of  the  grant  since  that  date 
does  not  operate  as  a  recognition  of  the 
new  state  of  things,  as  no  grant  has  since 
been  a^ked  for.    It  has,  al^,  been  reoog- 


(a)  See  Damodhar  Gordhan  v.  Deoram 
Ktutgi,  1  App.  Ca.  88S.  *'  There  is  one  thing 
which  I  think  is  still  higher  than  the  dicta  of 
le^  aathorities  in  this  important  qaestion,  and 
it  IS  our  long,  aniform,  and  unbroken  course  of 
practice  .  .  .  It  is  hardly  possible,  1  believe, 
to  ooneeiTO  any  kind  of  territory^colonies 
acquired  by  conquest,  colonies  acquired  by 
settlement,  with  representative  institutions  or 
withoat  representative  institutions — it  is  not 
possible  to  point  out  any  class  of  territory 
where  yon  cannot  shew  cases  of  cession  by  the 
Crown  without  the  authority  of  Parliament.'* — 
Mr.  Gladstone,  in  the  debate  on  the  cession 
of  Heligoland,  Hans.  847,  p.  764.  The  cession 
of  Heligoland  to  Germany  having  been  made 
subject  to  the  assent  of  Parliament,  assent 
was  given  by  58  &  54  Vict.  c.  32,  "An 
Act  to  assent  to  certain  provisions  .in  an  agree- 
ment between  Her  Majesty  and  the  German 
Kmperor." 


nised  in  28  Oeo,  3.  c.  6.,  46  Obo.  3.  c.  48., 
Geo.  3.  c.  125.,  49  Oeo.  3.  c.  49.,  58  Geo,  3. 
c.  19. 

Bight  Hononrable  T.  Pembehton  Lbioh: 
It  is  a  qnestion  whether  Parliament  has 
not  recognised  the  state  of  things  since 
1820  just  as  mnch  as  it  did  the  state  of 
things  before.  In  3  Qeo,  4.  c.  43.  and  4  WUL 
4  0  y9.,  Cape  Breton  appears  to  be  treated 
as  part  of  tne  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  as 
it  is  not  mentioned  separately.  It  is  very 
remarkable  that  np  to  1820  these  colonies 
shonld  always  be  treated  as  distinct,  and 
snbseqnent  to  1820  as  united. 

Bliss:  Such  a  recognition  of  this  kind 
might  give  validity  to  the  oonsbitatiou  of 
a  colony,  bat  coold  not  be  held  to  deprive 
a  colony  of  a  constitntion  already  granted 
toil 

No  judgment  was  delivered  on  this 
petition,  bnt  the  report  of  their  lordships, 
which  was  confirmed  by  Her  Majesty  in 
Council,  was  as  follows  : — 

'*  The  Lords  of  the  Committee,  in  obedi- 
ence to  your  Majesty's  said  order  of  re- 
ference, have  taken  the  said  petition  into 
consideration,  and  have  heard  counsel  on 
behalf  of  the  said  petitioners,  and  have 
likewise  heard  your  Majesty's  Attorney 
and  Solicitor-General  on  behalf  of  your 
Majesty's  Crown;  and  their  loi-dships, 
understanding  it  to  be  vour  Majesty's 
pleasure  that  their  lordships'  considera- 
tion of  the  matters  referred  to  them  by 
your  Majesty's  said  order  of  reference 
should  be  confined  to  the  question  whether 
the  inhabitants  of  Cape  Breton  are  by  law 
entitled  to  the  constitution  purporting  to 
be  granted  to  them  by  the  Letters  Patent 
of  1784,  mentioned  in  the  said  petition,  do 
agree  humbly  to  report  their  opinion  to 
your  Majesty,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Cape 
Breton  are  not  so  entitled. 

Matbkials  made  OSS  Of.— This  report  is 
based  on  Mr.  Ourney*s  shorthand  note  of 
the  argument  preserved  at  the  Treasury. 
The  report  in  5  Moo.  P.O.  259,  and  the 
printed  cases  of  the  petitioners  and  re- 
spondent, have  also  been  consulted. 
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THE  QUEEN  against  CHARLES  GAVAN  DUFFY.(a) 


Proceedings  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  Ireland,  before  Black- 
BURNE,  L.C.J..(6)  Burton,  Crampton  and  Perrin,  JJ.,  on  demurrer 
TO  THE  Dependant's  Plea  to  an  Indictment  for  Seditious  Libel, 
April  28, 1846.     (Reported  in  9  Ir.  L.  R.  329 ;  and  2  Cox  C.  C.  45.) 

Indictment    for    publishing  a    seditions    libel    in     the   Nation    newbpaper.    The    d^endant 
pleaded  for  a  jastification  under  Lord  Campbell's  Act,  that  the  alleged  libels  was  published  in 
answer  to  certain  unconstitutional  articles  in  English  newspapers,  which  were  believed  to  be  the 
organs  of  the  Government,  and  that  its  publication  was  for  the  public  benefit. 
Seditiotts,  Blasphemous  Libels — Justification^^  &  7  Vict.  c.  96.  s.  6.(c) 

Held  that  the  provisions  of  6  &  7  Vict.  c.  96  s.  6.,  as  to  pleading  the  truth  of  the  matters 
charged,  and  that  the  publication  was  for  the  public  benefit,  on  an  indictment  for  libel, 
did  not  extend  to  seditious  and  blasphemous  libels,  and  that  the  defendant's  plea  was  bad. 


(a)  Afterwards  Sir  Charles  Gavan  Duffy,  E.CM.G. 
1 846-9  "  ;  and  below,  p.  831. 
(6)  Afterwards  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland, 
(c)  See  Reg,  v.  O'Brien,  15  Cox  C.  C.  180. 


See  his  '•  Four  Years  of  Irish  Bistoiy, 


This  was  an  indiotment  against  Charles 
Gavan  B^ffy,  for  pnblishing  a  seditions 
libel  in  the  Nation  newspaper. 

The  first  count  charged  that  the  defen- 
dant composed  and  published  in  the 
Nation — 

"A  certain  false,  defamatory,  malicious  and 
seditious  libel  of  and  concerning  Her  Majesty's 
Government  and  the  administration  thereof,  and 
the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom,  with  in- 
tent to  create  in  the  minds  of  Her  Majesty's 
Irish  subjects  disaffection  and  hatred  to  her 
Majesty's  Government  and  the  Parliament,  and 
to  cause  it  to  be  suspected  and  believed  that 
their  interests  were  neglected  in  the  administra- 
tion of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  with 
intent  to  excite  the  Irish  subjects  of  the  Queen 
to  resist  and  forcibly  oppose  such  of  Her 
Majesty's  troops  as  might  be  employed  in 
Ireland  in  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the 
laws  and  constitution  of  this  realm  and  of  peace 
and  good  order,  and  to  encourage  such  subjects 
to  use  as  a  means  of  resistance  the  materials  of 
railways  in  Ireland,  and  to  make  the  same  into 
weapons  of  attack  and  resistance,  and  with  in- 
tent to  foment  jealousy,  discord,  and  ill-will 
between  the  said  subjects  and  their  feiiow- 
subjects  in  the  other  parts  of  the  United  King- 
dom, setting  out  the  article  with  innuendoes." 

The  defendant  pnt  in  the  following  plea 
of  justification  under  Lord  OampheU* 8  Act, 
6  &  7  Vict.  c.  96.  8.  6  :— 

**  And  the  said  Charles  Gtevan  Duffy, by  John 
Mitchel  his  attorney,  comes,  and  having  heard 
the  saia  indictment  read,  protesting  that  he  is 
not  guilty  of  the  premises  above  laid  to  his 
charge,  or  any  or  either  of  them,  or  any  part 
thereof,  for  plea  nevertheless  thereto,  pursuant 


to  the  statute  in  such  case  made  and 
provided,  says  that  the  same  ought  not  to  be 
prosecuted  against  him,  the  said  Charles  Gavan 
Duffy,  and  that  he  should  be  discharged  and 
dismissed  of  the  premises  therein  specified. 
Because  he  sa}  s  that  heretofore,  and  before  the 
composing  and  publishing  of  the  supposed  libels 
in  the  said  indictment  mentioned,  entitled 
'Threats  of  Coercion.'  to  wit,  on,  &c.,  at,  &c., 
threats  of  coercion  had  been  made  use  of  against 
a  large  portion  of  the  Irish  people,  to  wit,  that 
portion  of  the  subjects  of  Her  Majesty  in  that 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  called  Ireland,  hereinafter  men- 
tioned, in  certain  articles  in  public  newspapetrs, 
to  wit,  in  the  articles  of  the  newspapers  herein- 
after mentioned,  to  wit,  at  the  time  and  place 
aforesaid.  And  the  said  Charles  Gavan  Duffy 
further  says,  that  heretofore  and  before  the  com- 
posing and  publishing  the  said  supposed  libels  in 
the  said  indictment  mentioned,  to  wit,  at  the  time 
and  place  aforesaid,  in  certain  newspapers 
published  at  London,  in  that  part  of  the  IJnited 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  called 
England,  to  wit,  at,  &c.,  to  wit,  in  certain  news- 
papers called  respectively,  the  Morning  Herald 
and  the  Standard,  divers,  to  wit,  four  articles 
had  theretofore,  to  wit,  then  and  there  been 
published,  declaring  respectively  that  the 
agitation  then  and  now  pending  in  Ireland  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  constitutionally  the 
repeal  of  the  Act  of  Union,  to  wit,  the  repeal  of 
the  Act  passed  in  the  session  of  Parliament 
holden  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  the  reign  of  his 
late  Majesty  King  George  the  Third,  entitled,  •  An 
Act  for  the  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,' 
ought  to  be  declared  high  treason,  and  threaten^ 
ing  unconstitutional  and  military  coercion, 
against  all  such  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  in  that 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
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and  Ireland  called  Ireland,  as  shonld  attempt  to 
proeuie  bj  legal  and  eonstitational  means  a 
lepeal  of  the  said  Act,  and  pointing  ont  the 
adFantagea  and  facilities  which  the  then  pro- 
jected railways  in  Ireland,  when  made  and  eom- 
ple«ed«  woold  afFord  for  the  speedy  and 
ezpeditioaB  transport  of  troops  in  Ireland  from 
one  part  thereof  to  the  other,  for  the  purpose  of 
using  the  said  troops  to  carry  into  effect  such  nn- 
eonstitntional  and  military  coercion  as  aforesaid, 
to  wit^  at,  &c. ;  and  the  said  Charles  Gayan 
Duffy  further  says,  that  before  and  at  the  time 
of  composing  and  publishing  the  said  supposed 
libels  in  the  said  indictment  mentioned,  to  wit, 
at  the  time  and  place  albresaid,  f^rom  long 
obaenranoe  of  the  character,  nature  and  contents 
of  tiie  articles  theretofore  contained  and 
published  in  the  said  Monung  Herald  and 
SiamdttrdntinpB.]peTB ;  and  from  long  observance 
of  the  course  of  public  aflairs,  and  the  conduct 
of  the  GoYemment  hereinafter  mentioned,  he  the 
said  Charles  Gravan  Duffy  had  reasonable  and 
probable  cause  to  suspect  and  believe,  and  did 
then  and  there  actually  suspect  and  believe,  that 
the  said  Morning  Herald  and  Standard  news- 
papers were  what  are  commonly  called  the 
organs  of  the  Government,  to  wit,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  expressed  their 
sentiments,  to  wit,  the  sentiments  of  the  said 
Government  in  respect  of  such  unconstitutional 
and  military  coercion  as  aforesaid,  to  wit,  at,  &c. 
Ami  the  said  Charles  Gavan  Duffjr  further  says, 
that  he  the  said  Charles  Gavan  Duffy  published 
the  said  supposed  libels  in  the  said  indictment 
mentioned  w  a  certain  newspaper  called  the 
Nation,  and  not  otherwise  or  eUewbere,  to  wit,  at 
the  place  aforesaid*;  and  that  said  supposed  libels 
and  all  the  matters  therein  contained  were  oc- 
casioned by,  and  were  so  as  aforesaid,  published 
by  him  the  said  Charles  Gavan  Dufiy  in  answer 
to  the  said  last  mentioned  articles  in  said 
Morning  Herald  and  Standard  newspapers 
oontuned,  and  as  a  commentary  on  them,  in  the 
exercise  of  the  constitutional  right  of  free  dis- 
cussion and  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  to  wit, 
at,  &c. ;  and  the  said  Charles  Gavan  Dufl^ 
further  says,  that  it  was  for  the  public  benefit 
that  the  matters  charged  in  the  said  supposed 
libels  in  the  said  indictment  mentioned  should  be 
published  as  aforesaid,  and  that  the  particular 
facts  by  reason  whereof  it  was  for  the  public 
benefit  that  the  said  matters  should  be  published 
as  aforesaid,  were  and  are  the  several  matters, 
facts  and  publications  hereinbefore  mentioned." 
— ^Yerification. 

Second  plea,  the  general  issne. 

Demurrer  to  the  first  plea,  and  joinder  in 
demurrer.    The  demurrer  being  set  down, 

Napier,  Q.C.,(a)  was  abont  to  open  the 
argument,  when  it  was  observed  by — 

Blackbxtbnb,  L.O.J. :  This  case  shonid  be 
opened  by  a  member  of  the  Outer  Bar. 
The  Attomey'Qeneral  mc^  exercise  his 
priirilege  if  he  please,  bnt  I  think  yon  are 
under  a  disability. 

The  Aitomey-ueneral  {Oreen0)(h)  argued 

(a)  Afterwards  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland. 
(.6)  Afterwards  a  Baron  of  the  Exchequer. 


that  the  plea  was  bad.  This  is  an  indict- 
ment for  a  seditions  libel,  and  the  plea 
professes  to  come  within  the  proyisions  of 
Lord  OampheWa  Act,  6  &  7  Viet  c.  96.  s.  6 : 
"  And  be  it  enacted,  that  on  the  trial  of  any 
indictment  or  information  for  a  defamatory 
libel,  the  defendant  having  pleaded  such  plea  as 
herein-after  mentioned,  the  truth  of  the  matters 
charged  may  be  inquired  into,  but  shall  'not 
amount  to  a  defence,  unless  it  was  for  the  public 
benefit  that  the  said  matters  charged  should  be 
published ;  and  that  to  entitle  the  defendant  to 
give  evidence  of  the  truth  of  such  matters 
charged  as  a  defence  to  such  indictment  or 
information  it  shall  be  necessary  for  the  defen- 
dant, in  pleading  to  the  said  indictment  or  infor- 
mation, to  allege  the  truth  of  the  said  matters 
charged  in  the  manner  now  required  in  pleading 
a  justification  to  an  action  for  defamation,  and 
further  to  allege  that  it  was  for  the  public  benefit 
that  the  said  matters  charged  should  be  pub- 
lished, and  the  particular  fact  or  facts  by  reason 
whereof  it  was  for  the  public  benefit  that  the 
said  matters  charged  should  be  published,  to 
which  plea  the  prosecutor  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
reply  generally,  denying  the  whole  thereof ;  and 
that  if  after  such  plea  the  defendant  shnll  be 
convicted  on  such  indictment  or  information,  it 
shall  be  competent  to  the  court,  in  pronouncing 
sentence,  to  consider  whether  the  guilt  of  the 
defendant  is  aggravated  or  mitigated  by  the 
said  plea,  and  by  the  evidence  given  to  prove  or 
to  disprove  the  same :  Provided  always,  that  the 
truth  of  the  matters  charged  in  the  idleged  libel 
complained  of  by  such  indictment  or  informa- 
tion shall  in  no  case  be  inquired  into  without 
such  plea  of  justification  :  Provided  also,  that  in 
addition  to  such  plea,  it  shall  be  competent  to 
the  defendant  to  plead  a  plea  of  not  guilty: 
Provided  also,  that  nothing  in  this  Act  con- 
tained shall  take  away  or  prejudice  anv  defence 
under  the  plea  of  not  guilty  which  it  is  now 
competent  to  the  defendant  to  make  under  such 
plea  to  any  action  or  indictment  or  information 
for  defamatory  words  or  libel." 

This  section  only  applies  to  private 
libels  prosecnted  criminally.  Formerly 
the  trnth  of  the  libel  was  no  defence  in 
criminal  proceedings,  bnt  was  a  good 
defence  in  a  civil  action  for  damages. 
Now  the  truth  of  the  matter  charged  is  a 
good  defence  in  criminal  proceedings  if 
the  publication  was  for  the  public  benefit. 
The  section  does  not  apply  to  blasphemous 
or  seditious  libels,  it  cannot  be  for  the 
public  benefit  to  publish  these.  The  de- 
fendant has  not  pleaded  the  trnth  of  the 
facts  stated  in  the  libel',  bnt  has  pleaded 
bis  belief  in  certain  other  facts  as  ez- 
cnsing  his  conduct  in  publishing  the  libel. 
His  plea  is  also  vagne  and  uncertain ;  it 
does  not  set  ont  the  articles  in  the  English 
papers  which  he  contends  justified  his 
publication,  and  a  justification  must  allege 
the  truth  of  all  matters  charged :  SmUh  v. 
Parker. {a) 

(a)   13  M.  &  W.  459. 
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J.  Barry,  0*Hag€M(a)  and  Holmes, 
eonU'a. 

The  title  and  preamble  of  6  ^l^  7  Vict.  c. 
96',  shows  that  its  object  was  to  include  all 
classes  of  libel.     It  is — 

"An  Act  to  amend  the  lawi  respecting  de- 
famatory words  and  libel/' 

and  contemplates  three  objects;  first, 
*  *  the  better  protection  of  prirate  cha- 
racter " ;  secondly,  '*  the  more  effectually 
securing  the  liberty  of  the  press;"  and 
thirdly,  "  the  better  preyenting  abuses  in 
exercising  that  said  liberty." 

There  are  clauses  in  the  Act  applicable 
to  each  object,  and  the  6th  section  includes 
defamatory  libels  either  public  or  private ; 
there  is  no  authority  to  show  that  the  word 
"  defamatory "  is  confined  to  libels  on  a 
private  person.  The  word  **  libel  **  cannot 
be  confined  to  libels  of  a  particular  de- 
scription; it  is  most  comprebensive  and 
applies  to  all  classes  of  persons.  The 
statute  is  an  enabling  Act,  and  should  be 
liberally  construed.  In  point  of  form  the 
plea  is  good.  As  to  the  non-allegation  of 
the  truth  of  the  several  facts  mentioned  in 
the  libel,  it  is  not  necessary  to  allege  that 
every  one  of  these  facts  is  true;  it  is 
enough  to  justify  the  substantial  charge. 
Some  of  the  assertions  are  clearly  not 
libellous,  as  that 

"  there  is  hot  haste  in  the  dockyards," 

and  some  are  of  a  metaphorical  kind,  of 
which  it  would  be  absurd  to  allege  the 
truth,  as  that 

"  the  growl  of  England's  dogs  of  war  has  begun 
to  sound  across  the  Irish  Sea." 

Blackbubne,  L.G.J. :  In  this  case  the  de- 
murrer must  be  allowed.  The  plea  is  filed 
by  the  defendant,  alleging,  under  the  6th 
section  of  the  Act  6  A  7  Vwt.  c.  96,  a 
justification  of  this  libel.  AVe  think  this 
case  does  not  come  within  that  section  of 
the  statute,  and  that  even  if  it  did  the 
plea  is  defective. 

In  order  to  decide  the  first  question,  it 
is  necessary  to  refer  to  the  leading  pro- 
visions of  the  statute.  It  recites,  that  it 
is  for  the  better  protection  of  private 
character,  and  for  more  efiectually  securing 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  for  better 
preventing  abuses  in  exercising  the  said 
liberty ;  and  the  1st  section  (as  to  evidence 
in  mitigation  of*  damages)  is  confined  to 
actions  brought  for  personal  injuries,  and 
the  2nd  applies  to  actions  brought  for 
libels  contained  in  periodical  publications ; 
and  the  object  of  both  is  to  enable  the 
person  publishing  the  libel  to  show  that 
ne  did  so  without  malice.    These  sections 


(a)  Afterwards  additional  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  in  Ireland,  and 
Judge  of  the  Irish  Land  Conimission* 


were  confined  to  cases  in  which  a  private 
injury  had  been  sustained;  but  the  pro- 
tection intended  to  be  afforded  by  the 
statute  would  have  fallen  short  of  tiie  in- 
tention of  the  Legislature  if  it  had  stopped 
there;  therefore,  in  furtherance  of  the 
object,  the  6th  section,  which  is  to  be 
considered  as  ancillary  to  the  1st  and  2nd, 
was  introduced  and  it  will  be  found  to 
have  distinct  reference  to  indictments  for 
personal  libels;  first,  it  enacts — 

"  Hiat  on  the  trial  of  any  indictment  or  infor- 
mation for  a  defiimatory  libel,  the  defendant 
having  pleaded  such  plea  as  heroinafter  mentioned, 
the  truth  of  the  matters  charged  may  be  inquired 
into  ;  but  shall  not  amount  to  a  defence,  unlen 
it  was  for  the  public  benefit  that  the  said  matters 
charged  should  be  published." 

It  requires  very  little  consideration 
to  see  that  a  provision  of  this  sort  would 
not  apply  to  libels,  seditious  or  blas- 
phemous. First,  it  only  makes  the  truth 
of  the  facts  a  justification,  where  it  is  for 
the  public  benefit  that  such  facts  should 
be  published,  and  it  enables  the  party  to 
plead  such  justification  if  it  were  for  the 
public  benefit ;  but  no  person  can  assert 
that  it  is  for  the  public  benefit  to  publish 
a  matter  blasphemous  and  seditious.  Such 
a  publication,  therefore,  never  can  be  for 
that  object. 

Even  if  it  were  necessary  to  refer  to  the 
plea  itself,  it  is  clear  that  it  does  not  com- 
ply with  the  requisites  of  the  statute  by 
putting  forward  the  truth  of  anv  of  the 
specific  matters  of  fact  contained  in  the 
libel.  The  demurrer  therefore  must  be 
allowed. 

Btjkton,  J.,  concurred. 

Orampton,  J. :  This  plea  is  untenable ; 
it  does  not  come  within  the  terms  of  the 
Act ;  and  even  if  it  did,  it  is  bad  in  point 
of  form.  The  indictment  charges  that  the 
libel  is  a  seditious  and  defamatorv  libel.  I 
think  that  the  statute  is  applicable  to  all — 
I  will  not  say  to  all  private  libels — but  it  is 
applicable  to  all  personal  libels ;  and  every 
section  of  the  statute  shows  that  such  is 
its  meaning.  The  6th  sectaoii  uses  the 
word  *'  defamatory  "  ;  but  upon  the  argu- 
ment used  by  the  defenduit's  Counsel, 
that  word  would  have  no  meaning  at  all. 
This  Act  applies  to  that  species  of  libel 
which  involves  matter  of  a  personal 
character;  and  accordingly  the  lustifica- 
tion  which  the  party  is  allowed  to  put 
in  is  a  justification  such  as  would  be  put 
forward  in  an  action  for  defamation; 
plainly  showing  that  the  statute  applies  to 
private  libels.  If  this  Act  was  intended  to 
apply  to  seditious  libels,  it  would  have 
referred  to  the  Grown  by  specific  terms,  or 
used  some  words  to  show  that  the  Legisla- 
ture intended  libels  of  that  public  descrip* 
tion ;  and  that  the  8t^  section  shows,  for 
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it  lueH  the  words  "private  proseoutor"; 
and  why  nae  these  words,  nzdess  it  was 
intendea  to  distinguish  anch  priyate  pro- 
secutor ftt>m  persons  acting  in  a  pnblic 
capacity;  I  apprehend  the  language  of 
Uiat  section  confines  the  operation  of  the 
Act  to  merely  personal  libels ;  for  it 
•ays: 

^'  That  in  the  case  of  any  indictment  or  infor- 
ination  by  a  private  prosecutor  for  the  publica- 
tion of  any  defamatory  libel,  if  judgment  shall 
be  given  for  the  defendant  he  shall  be  entitled  to 
xecover  from  the  prosecutor  the  costs." 

Now,  the  Grown  neither  giyes  nor  takes 
ooets;  I  therefore  think  it  plain  that  a 
seditioas  libel  was  nerer  intended  to  be 
included  within  this  Act,  or  that  the  pub- 
lication of  a  seditions  libel  was  what  the 
Act  enabled  a  party  to  justify. 

PsjLBDr,  J. :  I  concur  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Court.  It  is  clear  that  the  6th  section 
applies  to  mere  defamatory  libels ;  it  does 
not  necessarily  mean  private  libels,  but 
libels  upon  persons  either  private  or  pnblic. 
A  person  is  not  allowed  merely  to  justify 
the  truth  of  the  libel,  but  he  must  allege 
that  it  is  for  the  public  benefit  it  was 
published. 

The  defendant  was  afterwards  tried 
before  Blacktmrnet  'L.Q.Z.y  and  a  special 
jury.    The  jury  disagreed. (a) 

(a)  The  article  which  formed  the  subject  of 
prosecution  was  written  by  John  Mitchel,  and  is 
quoted  in  the  *'  Life  of  John  Mitchel,"  by  W. 


Matsaials  made  use  ov — This  report  is 
based  on  the  reports  in  9  Ir.  L.  B.  329, 
and  2  Cox,  C.  C.  45. 


Dillon,  vol.  1,  p.  98.  "For  actual  measures  of 
coercion,  all  Ireland  laughs  at  that  coward 
threat.  The  military  uses  (or  abases)  of  rail- 
ways are  tolerably  well  understood,  but  it  might 
be  useful  to  promulgate  throughout  the  country, 
to  be  read  by  all  Repeal  Wardens  in  their 
parishes,  a  few  short  and  easy  rules,  as  to  the 
mode  of  dealing  with  railways  in  case  of  any 
enemy  daring  to  make  a  hostile  use  of  them. 

"  .  .  .  .  ]«ir8t,then,  every  railway  within  five 
miles  of  DubKn  could  in  one  ni^t  be  totally  cut 
ofP  from  the  interior  country.  To  lift  a  mile  of 
rail,  to  fill  a  perch  or  two  of  any  cutting  or 
tunnel,  to  break  down  a  piece  of  an  embank- 
ment, seem  obvious  and  easy  enough. 

"Becond,  the  materials  of  railways — good 
hammered  iron  and  wooden  sleepers — need  we 
point  out  that  such  things  may  be  of  use  in  other 
/tnef  than  assisting  locomotion. 

*^  Third,  troops  upon  their  march  by  rail 
might  be  conveniently  met  with  in  divers  places. 
Hofer  with  his  Tyroleans  could  scarcely  desire 
a  deadlier  ambush  than  the  brinks  of  a  deep 
cutting  on  a  railway.  Imagine  a  few  hundred 
men  lying  in  wait  upon  such  a  spot  with  masses 
of  rock  and  trunks  of  trees  ready  to  roll  down, 
and  a  train  or  two  advancing  with  a  regiment  of 
infantry  .... 

"  But  'tis  a  dream.  No  enemy  will  dare  put 
us  to  realize  these  scenes.  Tet  let  all  under- 
stand what  a  railway  may,  and  what  it  may  not 
do." 
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WILLIS  against  GIPPS. 


John  Walpole  Willis 
SiH  Qeoroe  Qipps,  Knt 


AND 


AppeUanL 
MeapondenU 


Proceedings  before  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
ON  Appeal  from  an  Order  of  a  Colonial  Governor  and 
Council  amoving  a  Colonial  Judge  from  Office,  June  24  &  25, 
July  28,  1846.    (Reported  in  5  Moo.  P.  C.  379.) 

Complaints  haTiog  been  made  to  Sir  George  Gipps,  Goyemor  of  New  Boatb  Wales,  of  the 
oonduct  of  John  Walpole  Willis,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  South 
Wales,  the  Governor  laid  the  complaints  before  his  ExecutiTe  Council,  and  after  an  iuTestigation 
of  the  charges,  at  which  Mr.  Willis  was  not  present,  and  of  which  no  notice  was  given  to  him,  the 
GoTemor,  with  the  advice  of  his  Executive  Council,  amoved  him  from  his  office  under 
22  Geo.  8.  c.  75.    Mr.  Wiltis  appealed  to  Her  Majesty  in  Council  under  the  same  statute. 

Held  by  the  Judicial  Committee—- 

1.  22  Geo.  3.  c.  1^,— Colonial  Judget. 

That  22  Geo.  3.  c.  75.,  empowering  a  Colonial  Governor  and  Council  to  amove  the 
holders  of  a  patent  office  in  the  colony,  if  they  should  be  wilfully  absent  from  the  colony, 
or  neglect  the  duty  of  such  office  or  otherwise  misbehave  therein,  applies  to  colonial 
judge8.(a) 

2.  Amotion  of  Colonial  Judge — Absence  of  Notice. 

That  no  notice  of  the  proceedings  or  opportunity  of  answering  the  charges  having  been 
given  to  the  judge,  the  order  of  amotion  was  bad  and  should  be  reversed. 

(a)  See  as  to  this  statute  Montagu  v.  Governor  of  Van  Dieman*s  Land,  6  Moo.  P.  C- 
489  J  Robertson  v.  Gov,  Gen,  of  N.  S,  W.,  11  Moo.  P.  C.  295;  in  re  Cloete.S  Moo.  P.  C- 
484;  and  as  to  the  powers  of  the  Privy  Council  see  also  in  re  the  Representatives  of 
the  Island  of  Grenada  v.  Sanderson,  6  Moo.  P.  C.  88  ;  and  Memorandum  of  the  Lords  of 
the  Council  on  the  removal  of  Colonial  Judges  in  6  Moo.  P.  C,  N.  S.  after  p.  348. 


This  was  an  appeal  by  John  Walpole 
Willis,  late  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  South 
Wales,  and  Resident  Judge  of  Fort  Philip, 
against  an  order  of  amotion  from  his 
said  offices,  made  by  the  Goyemor  and 
Executive  Council  under  the  statute 
22  Oeo,  3.  G.  75.,  entitled^ 

'<  An  Act  to  prevent  the  granting  in  future  of 
any  patent  office  to  be  exercised  in  any  colony 
or  plantation  now  or  at  any  time  hereafter 
belonging  to  Great  Britain,  for  any  longer  term 
than  durmg  such  time  as  the  grantee  thereof, 
or  the  person  appointed  thereto,  shall  discharge 
the  duty  thereof  in  person,  and  behave  well 
therein.'* 

Which  after  reciting — 
"  the  practice  of  panting  offices  in  H.M.  colo- 
nies and  plantations  in  the  West  Indies  to 
persons  resident  and  intending  to  reside  in 
Great  Britain  (in  consequence  whereof  such 
offices  were  exercised  by  deputy,  and  have  often 
been  farmed  out  to  the  best  bidder)  " 


provides  that — 

*'  from  henceforth  no  office  to  be  exercised  in 
any  colony  or  plantation  now  or  at  any  time 
hereafter  belonging  to  the  Crown  shall  be 
granted,  or  grantable  by  patent,  for  any 
longer  term  than  during  such  time  as  the 
grantee  thereof,  or  persons  appointed  thereto, 
shall  discharge  the  duties  thereof  in  person,  and 
behave  well  Uierein. 

"  If  any  person  or  persons  holding  snch  office 
shall  be  wilfully  absent  from  the  colony,  or 
neglect  the  duty  of  such  office,  or  otherwise 
misbehave  therein,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
Governor  and  Council  to  amove  such  persons 
from  every  or  any  such  office.     .     .     . 

**  In  case  any  person  or  persons  so  (as  herein 
provided)  amoved  shall  think  himself  or  them- 
selves aggrieved  thereby,  it  shall  and  may  be  law- 
ful to  and  for  the  person  or  persons  so  aggrieved 
to  appeal  therefrom,  as  in  other  cases  of  appeal, 
from  such  colony  or  plantation,  whereon  such 
amotion  shall  be  finally  judged  of  and  deter- 
mined by  His  Majesty  in  Council." 
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The  statute  of  9  €ho.  4.  o.  88.,  nnder 
which  the  ftppeliant  had  been  appointed 
one  of  the  Jndsret  of  the  Supreme  Oourt 
of  New  South  Wales,  vested  the  appoint- 
ment in  the  Grown,  which  it  empowered 

**  from  time  to  time,  as  oocaiiion  may  require, 
to  remoTe  and  displace  any  sach  jadge,  and  in 
Ida  place  and  stead  to  appoint  another  fit  and 
proper  person,  proTided  that  in  caee  of  the 
absence,  resignation,  or  death  of  any  snoh 
judge,  or  in  case  of  any  such  disease  or  infir- 
mity as  shall  render  any  snoh  ^udge  incapable 
of  discharging  the  duties  of  his  office,  it  shall 
be  lawftil  for  the  Goyeroor  of  the  said  colony, 
to  i^point  some  fit  and  proper  person  to  act  m 
the  place  of  any  jadge  so  being  absent,  resign- 
i>2g»  dying,  or  becoming  incapable,  until  such 
judge  shall  return  to  the  execution  of  his  office, 
or  until  a  successor  shall  be  appointed  by  His 
Majesty,  as  the  case  may  require." 

The  appellant  had  also  been  appointed 
Resident  Judge  of  Port  Philip,  under  a 
Colonial  Act  (4  Vict.  o.  22.)  which  em- 
powered the  GoYemor  of  the  colony  to 
appoint  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  to  reside  in  the  district  ot  Port 
Philip,  and  exercise  all  the  powers  of  the 
Supreme  Court  there. 

On  December  21,  1843,  the  Governor 
brought  before  his  Council  certain  com- 
plaints against  the  appellant  for  alleged 
misbehaviour  in  his  oifice  of  resident 
judge  of  Port  Philip,  and  such  complaints 
were  considered  on  that  day,  and  on 
Jan.  16.  17,  20,  and  21,  1844. 

No  notice  was  given  to  the  appellant  of 
these  accusations  or  proceedings,  but  on 
June  24,  18U,  he  received  a  communica- 
tion from  the  Superintendent  exercising 
the  po«rers  of  Lieutenant-Governor  at 
Port  Philip,  informing  him  that  the 
Grovemor  had  deemed  it  expedient  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Executive  Council  of  the  colony 
representations  which  had  been  addressed 
to  him  respeotinff  the  appellant,  and  that 
after  mature  deliberation  the  Council  had 
advised  that,  in  conformity  with  the  pro- 
visions of  22  Oeo,  3.  o.  75.,  set  out  above, 
the  appellant  should  be  forthwith  amoved 
from  hiB  offices  of  Besident  Judge  of  Port 
Philip,  and  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  New  South  Wales. 

This  letter  was  accompanied  by  a  copy  of 
Letters  Patent  by  the  Governor  under  the 
great  seal  of  the  colony,  revoking  the 
appointment  of  the  appellant  as  Judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  amoving  him 
from  his  office,  and  also  by  Letters  Patent 
directed  to  the  appeUant,  superseding  and 
inhibiting  all  further  proceediugs  before 
him  as  judge  of  the  said  court. 

The  appellant  having,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act,  appealed  to  iler 
Majesty  in  Council,  his  petition  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Judicial  Committee  under 
3^4  Wm.  4.  c.  41. 


The  appellant  took  no  steps  to  procure 
the  appearance  of  the  Governor  and 
Council,  and  the  time  for  appearance 
having  expired,  applied  for  a  final  sum- 
mons against  Sir  George  Oipps  only,  and 
affixed  the  same,  according  to  the  usual 
practice,  at  the  Boyal  Exchange.  Sir 
Oeor^e  Oippa  thereupon  appeared,  applied 
for  time  to  answer  the  appellant's  case, 
and  was  granted  ten  weeks  to  prepare  his 
case,  on  paying  the  costs  of  the  appli- 
cation. 

DundaB,{a)  Q.C.,  and  Buller  for  the  ap- 
pellant :  The  Grovemor  and  Council  had  no 
power  to  amove  the  appellant  from  his 
office.  He  was  appointed  a  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Ne^  South  Wales,  by 
warrant  under  the  Privy  Seal  and  Sign 
Manual  under  9  Oeo.  4.  o.  83.,  during 
pleasure  of  the  Crown ;  he  was  appointed 
besident  Judge  at  Port  Philip  by  Colonial 
Patent  under  the  local  act  of  4  riot,  c.  22,, 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  Governor. 

The  office  of  Judge  is  never  once  men- 
tioned in  the  Statute,  or  even  in  the  Sta- 
tute 54  Oeo.  3.  c.  61.,  which  was  passed  to 
amend  the  22  Geo.  3.  c.  75.  The  words  of 
a  Statute  must  be  plain  and  unequivocal 
to  embrace  an  object  not  named  in  the 
Act  itself. — Bern  v.  Gregory, (h)  Here  they 
are  not  large  enough  to  include  a  judicial 
office.  The  Statute  was  evidently  not  in- 
tended to  ckpply  to  the  office  of  Judge,  for 
a  judicial  office  cannot  be  executed  by  a 
deputy.— Cow.  Dig.,  tit.  Officer,  D.  2. 
Neither  can  this  Statute  have  any  appli- 
cation to  the  office  of  a  Judge,  as  oon- 
stituted  by  the  subsequent  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment (the  9th  Geo.  4.  c.  83.),  for  that  Act 
expressly  vests  the  power  of  appointment 
and  removal  in  the  Crown,  ana  gives  to 
the  Gk>vernor  no  other  power  than  to  ap- 
point a  substitute,  in  the  case  of  the  ab- 
sence, resignation,  death,  or  incapacity  to 
act,  of  the  Judge,  until  the  return  of  such 
Judge  to  the  execution  of  his  duties,  or 
until  a  successor  be  appointed  by  the 
Crown.  The  Governor  of  a  colony  has 
no  greater  powers  than  such  as  are  vested 
in  him,  either  expressly  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, or  delegated  to  him  by  the  terms  of 
his  Commission  from  the  Crown. — Garnie- 
ron  V.  Kyte,{c)  HUl  v.  Biage.{d)  Here 
the  9th  Geo.  4.  c.  83.,  and  the  Charter  of 
Justice  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,(6)  consti- 
tuting the  Supreme  Court,  confer  no 
power  on  the  Governor  to  amove  Judges, 
nor  does  the  Governor's  Commission  ^om 
the  Crown  convey  to  him  any  such  power. 
It  confers  similar  powers  to  those  given 

(a)  Afterwards  Solicitor-General. 

lb)  4  T.  B.  240n. 

(c)  3  Knapp,  832 ;  8  St.  Tr.  N.S.  607. 

Cd)  3  Moo.  P.C.  465  ;  4  St.  Tr.  N.S.  723. 

(e)  4th  Marph  1881 ;  Clark's  Col.  Law,  658. 
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to  other  Colonial  (Jovemora.  The  Oom- 
misBion  to  the  Governor  of  British 
Guiana,  only  empowers  the  Governor  to 
suspend  any  person  from  the  exercise  of 
his  office,  not  to  remove  (a) ;  and  the  same 
restriction  is  provided  by  the  Instruo- 
tions  to  the  Governor  of  Newfoundland, (b) 
and  by  the  Charter  of  Justice  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.(o) 

Lord  LTNDHtnuBT,  L.C. :  I  should  doubt 
whether  the  Governor  oould  remove  a 
Judge  under  the  powers  of  his  Commis- 
sion, (cO  but  he  oould  under  this  Statute, 
22  Oeo.  3.  c.  75.  We  have  made  inquiries 
and  have  been  furnished  by  the  Colonial 
Office  with  a  form  of  an  appointment  of  a 
Judge  in  the  Colonies,  and  observe  that 
it  follows  the  words  of  the  Statute, 
namely,  not  to  suffer  the  office  to  be  held 
by  deputy.  It  did  not  require  an  enact- 
ment in  that  Statute  expresslj^  to  men- 
tion judicial  offices,  for  a  judicial  office 
cannot  be  held  by  deputy.  The  only  case 
of  amotion  under  this  Statute  was  of  the 
appellant  himself  from  the  Bench  in 
Canada  in  the  year  1829,  and  the  very 
same  point— namely,  whether  the  office 
was  within  the  Statute — was  expressly 
raised  in  that  case.  The  order  of  amotion 
then  appealed  from  was  set  aside,  because 
the  appellant  was  not  heard  in  Canada. 

Bundas:  Secondly.  It  is  essential  to 
the  validity  of  every  removal  from  office 
for  misbehaviour  by  a  functionary  having 
the  power  of  summary  removal,  that  the 
removal  should  be  preceded  by  some  in- 
quiry, in  which  the  accused  person  has 
an  opportunity  of  bearing  a  part.  We 
submit  that  it  was  the  plain  duty  of  the 
Governor,  in  this  case,  to  have  given  the 
appellant  notice  of  the  accusations  made 
against  him,  and  of  the  Governor's  in- 
tention to  submit  the  same  to  the 
Council,  with  a  view  to  the  appellant's 
amotion  from  office,  and  then  to  have  sub- 
mitted the  accusations  and  the  appellant's 
answers  to  the  Council.  The  order  of 
amotion  having  proceeded  without  the  ob- 
servance of  the  first  rule  of  justice,  and 
ex  parte,  is  wholly  void.    Bagg's  0(Me.(e) 

(a)  Clark's  Col.  Law,  275. 

(6)  lb.  476. 

(c)  lb.  422. 

(rf)  See  Rough  ▼.  Murray,  2  St.  Tr.  N.S.  989. 

(c)  11  Rep.  99a.  In  Coopers.  Wandsworth 
Board  of  Works,  14  C.B.  N.S.  180,  Bylei,  J., 
cites  the  judgment  of  Fortescae,  J.,  in  Dr. 
Bentley's  ease,  Bex  v.  Chancellor  and  Masters 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  1  Str.  557,  as 
follows  :  •*  The  objection  for  want  of  notice  can 
never  be  got  over.  The  laws  of  God  and  man 
both  give  the  party  an  opportunity  to  make  his 
defence  if  he  has  any.  1  remember  to  have 
heard  it  observed  by  a  very  learned  man  upon 
such  an  occasion,  tluit  even  Grod  himself  did  not 
pass  sentence  upon  Adam  before  he  was  called 


Bex  V.  Gaskin,{a)  Beg,  v.  8mUh,(b)  No 
(jnestion  can  arise  as  to  the  law  in  force 
in  New  South  Wales.  The  Statute 
9  €feo.  4.  c.  83.  provides  that  the  law 
of  England  is  to  apply  until  altered. 
Had  the  Appellant  been  furnished  with 
notioe,  he  would  have  laid  his  answers  and 
proofs  before  the  Council,  and  have  shown 
the  groundlessness  of  the  oomplaints  made 
against  him. 

Lord  Ltvdhttbbt,  L.C. :  If  the  removal 
was  illegal,  the  Appellant  would  be  en- 
titled to  his  salary  from  the  time  of  his 
removal. 

Be£heia,  Q.C.(6),  and  FoOeU,  for  Sir  George 


"^i 


'irst. — The  Governor  and  Council  had 
power  to  amove  the  Appellant,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Statute  22  Oeo. 
3.  c.  75.  It  is  enacted  by  Sec.  2  of 
that  Statute— 

'*  that  it  shall  be  kwfnl  for  the  Governor  and 
Coancil,  in  the  caae  of  neglect  or  misbehaviour, 
to  amove  any  person  or  persons  from  any  office." 

That  this  Statute  embraces  judicial  offices, 
was  decided  by  this  Court  in  the  year  1829, 
on  the  Appellant's  appeal,  from  an  order 
of  amotion  from  the  Bench  in  Canada. 
That  Act  is  in  no  degree  repealed  or 
altered  by  the  Statute  9  Oeo.  4.  c.  83., 
creating  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  colony. 
They  had  also  power  to  remove  under  the 
Colonial  Act  4  Vict.  c.  22.  The  com- 
mission  of  the  Appellant  to  be  the  resident 
Judge  at  Fort  PhiliD  was  derived  from 
the  Governor,  and  auring  his  pleasure, 
not  from  the  Crown.  But  independently 
of  the  above  statutes,  the  Governor  and 
Council,  as  the  Executive  Government  of 
the  colony,  had  power  to  remove  a  Jud^e 
or  any  other  officer  for  misbehaviour  m 
his  office,  if  the  misbehaviour  was  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  endanger  the  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  the  colony.  Here  the  con- 
duct of  the  Appellant  was  of  such  a  nature 
that  the  Governor  and  Council,  who  were 


upon  to  make  his  defenee.  '  Adam  (says  God). 
Where  art  thou  ?  Hast  thou  not  eaten  of  the 
tree  whereof  I  commanded  thee  that  thou 
shouldst  not  eat  ?  '  And  the  same  question  was 
put  to  Eve  also."  Cf.  Dalton's  Justice,  18.  See 
also  Rex  v.  Chalke,  I  Ld.  Baym.  225, 4  Mod.  S3 ; 
Beg,  V.  Dyer,  6  Mod.  41 ;  Bex  v.  Clegg,  8 
Mod.  3;  Bex  v.  Ford,  12  Mod.  453;  i2ex.  v. 
Simpson,  1  Str.  44  ;  Bex  v.  Grundon,  Cowp.  315 ; 
Bex  V.  Benn,  6  T.B.  198 ;  Harper  v.  Carr,  7 
T.B.  270  ;  Bex.  v.  Justices  of  Carnarvon,  4  B.  & 
Aid.  86 ;  Capel  v.  Child,  2  C.  ft  J.  558 ;  Beg. 
V.  Flintshire,  10  Jur.  475 ;  Gill  v.  Bright,  41 
L.J.M.C.  23 ;  and  see  Dickson  v.  Viscount 
Combermere,  8  F.  &  F.  549n,  and  the  authorities 
there  cited;  Fisher  v.  Keane,  11  Ch.  D.  853 ; 
Labouchere  v.  Whamdiffe,  13  Ch.  D.  846. 

(fl)  8  T.  B.  209. 

(6)  5  Q.B.  614. 

(c)  Afterwards  Lord  Westbury,  LXI. 
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actn&tod  solely  by  the  nnbesitating  con- 
clofiion  which  they  were  compelled  to 
come  to,  thon^ht  it  their  boanden  daty  to 
the  Crown  and  to  the  colony,  to  remoTO 
the  Appellant,  as  the  only  means  of  re- 
storing peace  and  tranqoillity  to  the  dis- 
trict oyer  which  he  presided  as  Judge, 
and  to  infnse  a  just  and  proper  confidence 
in  the  administration  of  jostioe,  and  in 
Her  Majesty's  Gtovemment  in  the  colony. 
His  occapation  of  th»  jndgment-seat  was, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Goyernor  and 
Council,  incompatible  with  the  peace  and 
good  government  of  the  colony.  Since 
uie  Appellant's  removal,  another  Judge 
has  been  appointed  for  the  district  of 
Port  Philip  by  the  Governor,  under  the 
proTisions  of  the  Colonial  Act,  and  that 
appointment  has  been  confirmed  by  Her 
Majesty. 

I«ord  Brougham  :  The  appointment  of  a 
aaocessor  to  an  office  held  during  pleasure 
vacates  the  prior  appointment. 

Beihell:  Secondly. — The  objection  is 
that  the  Appellant  was  not  heard.  In  a 
case  of  this  nature,  where  the  Gk>vemment 
removes  an  officer  from  motives  of 
expediency,  notice  to  the  Appellant  of  the 
proceedings  which  were  taken  by  the 
Executive  Government,  is  not  necessary. 

Fabkb,  B.  :  It  is  a  principle  of  the 
common  law  that  a  party  cannot  be  re- 
moTed  from  office  in  which  he  has  a 
freehold,  but  for  misoondact,  and  that 
he  is  entitled  to  be  heard  upon  the 
charges  made  against  him.  If  he  held 
the  office  at  the  will  of  the  Crown,  the 
anthority  which  appointed  him  may  re- 
move him. 

BetTieU:  Although  the  Appellant  now 
urges  that  if  he  had  been  afforded  an 
opportunity,  he  would  have  shown  the 
groundlessness  of  the  accusations  brought 
aninst  him,  yet  he  has  always  refused  to 
admit  the  power  of  the  Executive  Council 
OTer  him;  neither  docs  he  deny  any  of 
the  material  facts  on  which  the  accusa- 
tiouB  made  against  him  are  founded . 
therefore,  the  opportunity,  which  he  now 
insists  ought  to  nave  been  afforded  him, 
would,  in  truth,  have  been  altogether  use- 
less; in  fact,  a  mere  formal  matter. 
Where  there  appears  a  good  ground  for 
amotion,  the  Court  will  not  award  a 
peremptory  mandamus,  the  only  effect  of 
which  would  be  to  compel  the  corporation 
to  restore  an  officer  whom  they  would  be 
bound  immediately  to  remove  in  a  more 


formal  manner.  Bex  v.  CMfith$,(a)  Beao 
V.  ThA  Mayor  of  A9bridge.(h)  Beg.  v. 
8imih.{c)  The  circumstances  of  the  case 
justified  the  exercise  of  the  power  of 
amoval. 

No  judgment  was  delivered  in  this  ap- 
peal, but  the  report  of  their  Lordships, 
bearing  date  the  8th  day  of  July  1846, 
which  was  confirmed  by  Her  Majesty,  was 
as  follows : — 

"The  Lords  of  the  Committee,  in 
"  obedience  to  your  Majesty's  said  Order 
"  of  Reference,  have  taken  the  said  peti- 
*'  tion  into  consideration,  and  having 
"  heard  counsel  on  behalf  of  the  said 
**  petitioner,  and  likewise  on  behalf  of 
**  Sir  George  Oippa,  late  governor  of 
"  New  South  Wales,  their  lordships  agree 
"  humbly  to  report  to  your  Majesty,  as 
**  their  opinion,  that  the  Governor  in 
"  Council  had  power  in  law  to  amove 
**  Mr.  WiUie  from  his  office  of  judge, 
**  under  the  authority  of  the  23  Geo.  III., 
**  and  upon  the  facts  appearing  before  the 
**  Governor  in  Council,  and  established 
**  before  their  lordships  in  this  case,  there 
"  were  sufficient  grounds  for  the  amotion 
"  of  Mr.  WiUia ;  hat  their  lordships  are 
* '  of  opinion  that  the  Qo  vernor  and  Council 
**  ougnt  to  have  given  him  some  oppor- 
**  tunity  of  being  previously  heard  against 
"  the  amotion,  and  that  the  order  of  the 
"  17th  of  Jane  1843  ought,  therefore,  to 
"  be  reversed. 

"  Her  Majesty  having  taken  Ihe  said 
"  report  into  consideration,  was  pleased, 
**  by  and  with  the  advice  of  her  Privy 
*'  Cfouncil,  to  approve  thereof,  and  to 
"  order,  as  it  is  hereby  ordered,  that  the 
*'  said  order  of  the  Governor  and  Council 
"  of  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  of 
"  the  17th  of  June  1843,  be,  and  the  same 
"  is  hereby  reversed,  for  the  reason  in 
"  the  said  report  stated,  and  the  Bight 
**  Honourable  Earl  Chrey,  one  of  Her 
"  Msjesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State, 
"is  to  give  the  necessary  directions 
'*  herein  accordingly." 

Matebials  hade  USB  OF. — The  above 
report  is  abridged  from  the  report  in  5  Moo. 
P.C.  379.  The  printed  cases  of  the  ap- 
pellant and  respondent  have  also  been 
consulted. 

(a)  5  B.  &  Aid.  731. 
(6)  Cowp.  583. 
(c)  5  Q.B.  614. 
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HOWARD  against  GOSSET. 
QOSSET  against  HOWARD. 


Thomas  Burton  Howahd    -  -    Plaintiff,    Defendant  in  Error. 

AND 

Sir  William  Gosset  -  -    DefendaTU.     Plaintiff  in  Error. 


Proceedings  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  before  Lord  Denman, 
L.O.J.,  Coleridge,  Williams,  and  Wightman,  JJ.,  on  Demurrer 
to  the  Defendant's  Pleas,  November  15  and  19,  1844,  May  15, 
1845.     (Reported  in  10  Q.B.  359.) 

Proceedings  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber  before  Tindal, 
C.J.,(a)  Coltman,  Maule,  Cresswell,  JJ.,  Parke,  B.,(6)  Alder- 
son,  B.,  AND  Rolfe,  B.,(c)  on  Writ  of  Error,  June  and  No- 
vember 1846,  AND  February  2,  1847.  (Reported  in  10  Q.B.  411, 
16  L.J.,  Q.B.  345,  and  11  Jur.  750.) 

Action  of  trespass  against  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  attending  the  House  of  Commons  for  arresting 
and  imprisoning  the  plaintifP.  The  defendant  pleaded  the  Speaker's  warrant,  which,  after  reciting 
that  the  House  of  Commons  had  that  day  ordered  that  the  plaintiff  should  be  sent  for  in  the 
custody  of  the  Serjeant-at-Arms,  required  and  authorized  him  to  take  into  custody  the  body  of 
the  plaintiff. 

1.  Privilege  of  Parliament,  (d) — Right  to  enforce  attendance  oftntnee^es  and  persons  charged 
with  contempt. 

Held  by  the  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber — 
The  House  of  Commons,  as  grand  inquest  of  the  nation,  has  a  right  to  institute  inqniries 

and  to  order  the  attendance  of  witnesses. 
In  case  of  disobedience  to  such  order,  or  to  an  order  to  attend  and  answer  a  charge  of 
contempt  or  breach  of  privilege,  the  House  may  order  the  offending  parties  to  be  brought 
to  the  bar  of  the  House  in  custody,  and  is  the  sole  judge  wl^  such  power  should 
be  exercised. 

2.  Process  of  Superior  Court, — Speaker^ s  Warrant. 

Held  by  the  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber,  overruling  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench — 
The  House  of  Commons  being  part  of  the  Hiffh  Court  of  Parliament,  its  process  must  be 
construed  by  the  rule  applicable  to  all  the  Superior  Courts,  that  nothing  shall  be 
intended  to  be  out  of  their  jurisdiction  unless  the  same  shall  specially  appear. 
The  Speaker's  warrant,  though  defective  according  to  the  role  applicable  to  Inferior 
Courts,  was  sufficient,  and  justified  the  alleged  trespasses. 

(a)  Tindal,  C.  J.,  died  July  6,  1846. 
(6)  Afterwards  Lord  Wensleydale. 
(c)  Afterwards  Lord  Cranworth,  L.C. 

id)  See  Lines  v.  Russell,  14  L.T.  864,  16  J.P.  491;  Bradlaugh  y.  Erskine,  Times,  Jan.  12, 
Feb.  21,  1888  ;  Bradlaugh  v.  Gosset,  12  Q.B.D.  271. 

This  was  an  action  of  trespass  and  false  I  Commons,  for  arresting  him  nnder  the 
imprisonment  by  Thomas  Bu/rton  Howard,  \  following  warrant : — 
of  N^orfolk  Street,  Strand,  who  bad  acted                  MartU,  4*  die  FebruaHi  1840 
as  solicitor  for  the  plaintiff  in  Stockdale  v.  1  ' 

HansardAa)  against  Sir   William  Qosset,  I     „«t,  *v   tt  t  r^  v 

a     -^^^j.  «*  A™a   <x4-4-<^../i;*.»  +!,«  TT.^,io^  ,xf  I         Whereas  the  House  of  Commons  have  this 

Serjeant-at-Arms,  attendmg  the  Honse  of  I  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^ 

.      _      -  sent  for,  in  the  custody  of  the  Sexjeant-at  Arms 

attending  this  House:   These  are  therefore  to 
(a)  3  St.  Tr.  N.S.  723.  require  you  to  take  into  your  custody  th^  body 
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of  the  said  ThomaB  Burton  Howard ;  and  all 
mayors,  bailiffs,  sheriffs,  under-sheriffs,  con- 
stables, headboroughs,  and  other  officers  are 
hereby  required  to  be  aiding  and  assisting  to 
you  or  your  deputy  in  the  execution  thereof : 
lor  which  this  shall  be  your  sufficient  warrant. 
GiTen  under  my  hand  this  4th  day  of  Februarr 
1S40.  ^' 

"(Signed)      Charles  Shaw  Lbveybb, 
"  To  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  Speaker. 

att<»tiding  the  House  of  Commons." 

The  defendant  haying  pleaded  the  order 
of  the  House  of  Commons, (a)  the  plaintiff 
demurred.  The  pleadings  entered  in  the 
record  were  as  follows : — 

Im  tbb  Qusbn's  Bbnch. 

howabd  v.  gossbt. 
Middl^iez,!       Declaration  of  action  of 

to  wit,  /  trespass;  for  that  the  do- 
fendani,  on  the  6th  day  of  Pebrnary,  in 
the  year  of  onr  Lord  1840,  with  foroe 
and  arms,  &c.,  assaulted  the  plaintiff,  and 
tiien  seised  and  laid  hold  of  him,  and 
forced  and  compelled  him  to  go  in  and 
al<nig  a  certain  passage  to  a  certain  room, 
and  afterwards  in  and  along  a  certain 
o^er  passage  to  a  certain  other  room,  and 
ihesi  imprisoned  the  plaintiff  for  a  long 
tune,  to  wit,  for  the  space  of  two  hours 
then  next  following,  and  then  forced  and 
compelled  him  to  return  through  and 
along  the  first-mentioned  passage  into  the 
said  first-mentioned  room,  and  there  kept 
and  detained  him  for  a  f^irther  long 
moe  of  time,  to  wit,  for  the  space  of  two 
hours  then  next  following,  contrary  to  law 
and  against  the  will  of  the  plaintiff, 
rrherehj  the  plaintiff  was  greatly  exposed 
and  injured  in  his  credit  andf  circum- 
Btonces,  and  other  wrongs  to  the  plaintiff 
^  ^  against  the  peace  of  our  I^v  the 
now  Queen,  and  to  the  damage  of  the 
plaintiff  of  200Z.,  and  thereupon  he  brinirs 
suit,  &c. 

The  13th  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our 

Plba  1. 
«  That  before  and  at  the  said  time  when,  &c., 
in  the  dechintion  mentioned  and  during  all 
the  time  in  the  decUiration  and  in  this  plea  men- 
tioned a  Parliament  of  our  Soyei'eign  Lady  the 
QueCT  was  holden  at  Westminster  in  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  and  was  sitting  there  at  the  said 
time  when,  &c.,  and  during  all  the  time  in  the 
deelaratiou  and  in  this  jSea  mentioned;  and 
the  defendant  further  says,  that  shortly  before 

(a)  On  March  15,  1843,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons resolved,  "That  Sir  William  Gosset 
Knight,  the  SerjeantHit-Arms  attending  this 
House,  have  leave  to  appear  and  defend  the 
action  brought  against  him  by  Thomas  Burton 
Howard  for  trespass  t  and  that  Her  Miyesty^s 
Attorney  General  be  directed  to  defend  Sir 
Wilfiam  Ooaset  against  the  said  action." 

767M. 


the  said  time  when,  &c.,  to  nit,  on  the  27th  day 
of  Jannary,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1840, 
certain  matters  and  things  came  on  to  be  dis- 
cussed and  debated,  and  were  under  discussion 
and  debate  in  the  said  House  of  Commons,  in 
respect  of  and  concerning  which  it  was  con- 
sidered by  the  said  House  of  Commons  to  be 
necessary  that  the  plaintiff  should  be  questioned 
and  examined  at  the  Bar  of  the  said  House ;  and 
thereupon  and  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the 
attendance  of  the  plaintiff,  to  be  examined  at 
the  Bar  of  the  said  House  of  Commons  touching 
and  concerning  the  matters  and  things  afore- 
said, it  was  afterwards  and  before  the  said  time 
when,  &c.,  to  wit,  on  the  day  and  year  last 
aforesaid,  ordered  by  the  said  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  pursuance  of  and  according  to  the 
ancient  usages  and  privileges  of  the  said  House 
of  Commons  and  the  law  and  custom  of  Parlia- 
ment, that  the  plaintiff  should  attend  the  said 
House  of  Commons  forthwith,  of  which  said 
order  the  plaintiff  afterwards  and  before  the 
said  time  when.  &c.,  to  wit,  on  the  day  and  year 
last  aforesaid,  had  notice.  And  the  defendant 
furiher  says,  that  the  plaintiff  did  not  nor 
would  attend  the  said  House  of  Commons  in 
obedience  to  the  said  order,  but  wilfully  and 
contemptuously,  without  any  reasonable  cause 
or  excuse  in  that  behalf,  wholly  neglected  and 
refused  to  do  so,  and  disregarded  the  said  order, 
and  also  for  a  long  space  of  time,  to  wit,  from 
the  day  and  year  last  aforesaid  until  the  said 
time  when,  &c.,  concealed  and  absented  himself 
for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  attending  the 
said  House  of  Commons,  m  obedience  to  the 
said  order,  of  all  which  premises  the  said  House 
of  Commons  afterwards,  to  wit,  on  the  4th  day 
of  February  in  the  year  aforesaid,  was  informed 
and  had  notice.  And  the  defendant  further 
says,  that  thereupon  and  in  order  to  compel  the 
attendance  of  the  plaintiff  at  the  Bar  of  the 
said  House  of  Commons,  to  be  questioned  and 
examined  there  touching  and  concerning  the 
matters  and  things  aforesaid,  it  was  afterwards 
and  before  the  said  time  when,  &c.,  to  wit,  on 
the  day  and  year  last  aforesaid,  ordered  and 
resolved  by  the  said  House  of  Commons,  in 
pursuance  of  and  according  to  the  ancient 
usages  and  privileges  of  the  said  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  the  law  and  custom  of  Parliament, 
as  follows:  that  is  to  say,  that  the  plaintiff 
should  be  sent  for  and  brought  before  the  said 
House  of  Commons,  in  the  custody  of  the 
Serjeant-at-Arms  attending  the  said  House  of 
Commons ;  and  that  the  Speaker  of  the  said 
House  of  Commons  should  issue  his  warrant 
accordingly :  whereupon  the  Right  Honourable 
Charles  Shaw  Lefevre,  then  being  the  Speaker 
of  the  said  House  of  Commons,  in  pursuance 
of  the  order  and  resolution  hereinbefore  last 
mentioned,  and  in  pursuance  of  and  according 
to  the  ancient  usages  and  privileges  of  the  said 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  law  and  custom  of 
Parliament,  afterwards  and  before  the  said  time 
when,  &c.,  to  wit,  on  the  day  and  year  last 
aforesaid,  in  order  that  the  plaintiff  mihht  be 
brought  in  the  custody  of  the  Serjeant-at-Arms 
of  the  said  House  before  the  said  House, 
according  to  the  order  and  resolution  last 
mentioned,  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  by  his 
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the  said  plaintiif  had  shortly  before  the  last- 
meDtioned  day,  to  wit,  on  the  24th  day  of 
January,  in  the  year  aforesaid,  committed  and 
been  guilty  of  a  breach  and  contempt  of  the 
privilegeH  of  the  said  House  of  Commons,  of 
which  said  order  of  the  Mtid  House  of  Com- 
mons the  plaintiff  afterwards,  to  wit,  on  the  day 
and  year  last  aforesaid,  had  notice." 

The  rest  substantially  as  in  Plea  1. 


warrant  in  that  l>ehalf  duly  made,  after  reciting 
therein  that  the  said  House  of  Commons  had 
that  day  ordered  that  the  plaintiff  should  be 
sent  for  in  the  custody  of  the  Serjeant-at-Arms 
attending  the  said  House,  did  require  and 
authorise  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  then  attending 
the  said  House  of  Commons  1o  take  into  custody 
the  body  of  the  plaintiff.  And  the  defendant 
further  says  that  he,  the  said  defendant,  then 
(to  'wat,  on  the  day  and  year  last  aforesaid)  was 
the  Seijeant-at-Arms  attending  the  said  House 
of  Commons,  and  that  the  said  warrant  was 
afterwards,  and  before  the  said  time  when,  &c. 
(to  wit,  on  the  day  and  year  hist  aforesaid) 
duly  delivered  by  the  said  Speaker  to  the  de- 
fendant, then  being  such  Serjeant-at-Arms  as 
aforesaid,  to  be  by  mm  ezecated  in  due  form  of 
law  ;  by  virtue  of  and  in  execution  of  which 
said  warrant  the  defendant,  as  such  Seijeant- 
at-Arms  as  aforesaid,  afterwards  and  at  the 
said  time  when,  &c.  in  the  declaration  mentioned, 
gently  laid  his  hands  upon  the  plaintiff  to  arrest 
him  and  take  him  into  custody,  and  did  then 
arrest  him  by  his  body,  by  virtue  of  and  in 
execution  of  the  said  warrant,  and  did  then,  in 
order  to  bring  the  plaintiff  before  the  said  House 
of  Commons,  in  execution  of  and  in  obedience 
to  the  said  warrant,  necessarily  force  and  com- 
pel the  plaintiff  to  go  in  and  along  tiie  said 
several  pasi^ages  in  the  declaration  mentioned 
respectively,  to  the  said  several  rooms  in  the 
declaration  mentioned  respectively,  using  no 
unnecessary  violence  to  the  plaintiff  in  that 
behalf,  and  did  then  necessarily  imprison  the 
plaintiff  and  keep  and  detain  him,  for  and  during 
the  said  several  times  in  the  declaration 
mentioned  respectively,  until  the  defendant 
could  bring  the  plaintiff  before  the  said  House 
of  Commons  in  obedience  to  the  said  warrant, 
the  same  being  reasonable  time.s  in  that  behalf 
respectively,  using  no  unnecessary  violence  and 
doing  no  unnecessary  damage  to  the  plaintiff 
in  that  behalf,  as  the  defendant  lawfully  might, 
for  the  causes  aforesaid,  which  are  the  said 
several  supposed  trespasses  in  the  declaration 
respectively  mentioned,  and  of  which  the  plain- 
tiff hath  above  thereof  complained  against  the 
defendant ;  and  this  the  defendant  is  ready  to 
verify." 

Plea  2. 
The  same  as  Plea  1,  averring  in  addi- 
tion, that  the  defendant  found  and  arrested 
tbeplaintiff  within  that  part  of  the  Palace 
of  Westminster  appropriated  to  the  House 
of  Commons. 

Plea  8. 

After  alleging  the  sitting  of  Parliament, 
stated : — 

^  It  was  ordered  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons of  the  said  Parliament,  in  pursuance 
of  and  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  usages 
and  privileges  of  the  said  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  law  and  custom  of  Parliament,  that  the 
plaintiff  should  attend  the  said  House  of  Com- 
mons forthwith,  upon  and  to  answer  a  charge 
which  had  shortly  before  been  made  against  the 
plaintiff  in  the  said  House  of  Commons,  that  he 


Plea  4. 

After  the  averment  that  Parliament ' 
sitting, 

"  That  shortly  before  the  time  when,  &c.y  to 
wit,  on  the  27th  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1840,  it  was  ordered  by  the  said  House 
of  Commons,  in  pursuance  of  and  according  to 
the  ancient  usages  and  privileges  of  the  said 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  law  and  custom  of 
Parliament,  that  the  plaintiff  should  attend  the 
said  House  of  Commons  forthwith;  of  which 
said  order  the  plaintiff  afterwards,  and  before  the 
said  time  when,  &c,  to  wit,  on  the  day  and  year 
last  aforesaid,  had  notice." 

The  rest  sabstantially  as  in  Plea  1. 

DEMUBJB.ER  TO  PlEA   1. 

*<  For  that  the  same  does  not  show  or  disclose 
any  sufficient  authority  to  have  been  possessed 
by  the  defendant  for  the  committing  of  the 
trespasses  in  the  declaration  mention^,  and  in 
the  said  plea  attempted  to  be  justified ;  and  also 
for  that  the  said  first  plea,  lUthough  it  admits 
that  the  defendant  committed  the  acts  comr 
plained  of  by  the  plaintiff,  yet  does  not  shovr 
that  the  defendant  was  acting  under  any  au- 
thority, process,  warrant,  or  proceeding  known 
to  or  recognised  by  the  law,  or  for  what  or  why 
the  said  plaintiff  should  or  ought  to  have  at- 
tended the  said  House  of  Commons,  or  state  or 
show  particularly  the  nature  of  the  matters  or 
things  with  respect  to  which  the  plaintiff  was  to 
appear  and  be  examined  before  the  said  House 
of  Commons,  so  as  to  enable  the  Court  to  judge 
of  the  necessity  of  such  appearance  and  exami- 
nation, or  of  the  legality  of  said  order  for 
plaintiff's  appearance  and  examination,  or  for 
what  or  why  he  was  to  be  amenable  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  said  House  of  Commons,  or  that 
any  act  bad  been  done  or  committed  by  said 
plaintiff  to  render  it  obligatory  on  him  to  attend 
the  said  House,  or  to  enable  the  said  House  to 
exercise  any  dominion  or  control  over  him«  or  to 
confer  on  the  said  House  any  legal  power  to 
pass  the  resolution  in  the  said  first  plea  men- 
tioned ;  nor  does  the  said  plea  show  any  sufficient 
cause  why  said  plaintiff  was  not  legally  entitied  to 
conceal  and  absent  himself,  and  avoid  yielding 
obedience  to  such  order  or  resolution,  or  why, 
because  he  did  not  attend  the  said  House,  he 
would  be,  according  to  law,  liable  to  be  appre- 
hended under  any  warrant  or  authority  from  the 
said  House;  nor  does  said  first  plea  state  or 
show  that  said  warrant  contained  any  chaige 
whatever  against  said  plaintiff,  or  show  why  or 
wherefore  he  was  to  be  apprehended ;  and  also 
for  that  the  said  first  plea  is  in  other  respects 
uncertain  and  insufficient,  &c." 
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To  Plea  2.  priBonment ;  and  no  condition  on  which  he 

WM  to  be  delivered  from  custody.  3.  That, 
if  the  warrant  was  in  itself  bad,  it  could 
nob  be  aided  by  extrinsic  matter  appearing 
on  the  pleas.  4.  That,  even  if  it  conld  be 
so  aided,  no  extrinsic  matter  sufficient  to 
bear  out  the  warrant  appeared  on  the 
present  pleas ;  for  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  power  to  arrest  only  on  a  con- 
tempt found  and  adjudged  against  the 
party,  and  not  upon  a  mere  charge  of 
contempt ;  nor  for  the  purpose  merely  of 
being  brought  before  the  House  to  be 
examined.  He  also  urged  as  objections 
of  a  more  formal  kind :  5.  That  the  priyi- 
lege  of  the  House  to  arrest  under  the 
circumstances  was  not  sufficiently  alleged 
by  stating  merely  that  the  order  was 
made  and  the  warrant  issued  "  in  pur- 
suance of  and  according  to  the  ancient 
usages  and  privileges  of  the  said  House  of 
Commons  and  the  law  and  custom  of  Par- 
liament "  ;  but  that  the  possession  of  such 
privilege  ought  to  have  been  directly 
averred.  And  6.  That  the  pleas  did  not 
sufficiently  aver  notice  to  the  plaintiff  of 
the  order  to  attend  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, general  words  only  being  used  ('*  of 
which  said  order  the  plaintiff  afterwards," 
&c.,  ''haci  notice");  but  that,  to  place  a 
party  in  contempt,  it  should  appear  that 
notice  had  actuolly  been  served  upon  him. 
The  8oU4sUor'Qeneral  (Sir  F,  TheHfferUa) 
for  the  defendant,  maintained,  first :  That 
the  defendant  was  protected  by  the  Order 
of  the  House,  which  was,  of  itself,  an 
atiswer  to  the  action.  But  he  forebore 
to  argue  this  point,  the  Court  having,  in 
Stochdale  v.  Mcmsard^ib)  given  a  contrary 
decision,  to  which  they  had  declared  their 
adherence  in  the  case  of  the  Sheriff  of 
Middlesex,  (c)  But  the  present  case  differed 
from  Stockdaie  v.  £[an$a/rd,  inasmuch  as 
the  proceedings  now  called  in  question 
were  alleged  to  have  been  taken  in  pur- 
suance of  the  ancient  usages  and  privi- 
leges of  the  House.  And  he  therefore 
contended,  2.  This  was  admitted  by  the 
demurrer,  and  therefore  the  order  was 
in  itself  a  justification,  notwithstanding 
the  judgment  in  Sioekddle  v.  Hansard, 
unless  the  Court  would  say  that  the 
ancient  usages  and  privileges  in  this 
respect  could  not  legally  be  exercised. 
3.  The  powers  claimed  by  these  pleas, 
namely,  to  compel  all  persons  to  attend 
the  House  for  the  purpose  of  being  ex- 
amined, to  compel  the  attendance  of  all 
person 8  chargea  with  contempts  of  the 
House,  and  to  compel  the  attendance 
of  all  persons,  without  special  cause  as- 


Like  the  demurrer  to  Plea  1,  with  the 
following  addition : 

*'  Nor  does  it  appear,  by  the  said  second  plea, 
liow  the  presence  of  the  plaintiff  in  the  said  part 
of  Her  Majesty's  palace  of  Westminster  was 
any  jnstifieation  of  the  said  trespasses  charged 
in  the  declaration,  or  that  the  presence  of  the 
plaintiif  there  conferred,  either  of  itself  or  in 
eonjonction  with  the  said  order,  resolution,  and 
warrant,  or  either  of  them,  any  right  or  authority 
apon  the  defendant  to  commit  the  same. 


To  Plba  3. 

Like  the  demurrer  to  Plea  1,  omitting 
the  averment  that  the  plea  did  not  show 
tiie  nature  of  the  matters  and  things  with 
respect  to  which  the  plaintiff  was  to  be 
examined^  so  as  to  enable  the  Court  to 
judge  that  the  plaintiff  had,  in  fact,  been 
guilty  of  any  contempt  or  breach  of  the 
privileges  of  the  House,  and  substituting 
after  the  words,  ''resolution,  in  the  said 
third  plea  mentioned," 

"and  for  that  the  said  third  plea  does  not 
deserihe  or  state  any  particular  contempt  or 
breach  of  privilege,  so  that  a  court  of  law  ooold 
pronounce  any  judgment  upon  the  legal  effect  of 
such  order  or  resolution." 


To  Plea  4. 

Like  the  demurrer  to  Plea  3,  only  sub- 
stitating — 

**  or  the  circumstances  under  which  the  said  order 
was  made,  or  show  anj  reason  or  authority  for 
wiHking  the  same," 

and — 

"  nor  does  the  said  last  plea  show  why  the  plain- 
tiff would  he,  according  to  law,  liable  to  be 
apprehended  under  any  warrant  or  authority 
firam  the  said  Houae  because  he  did  not  attend 
the 


November  15  and  19, 1844. 

K€Uy,(a)  for  the  plaintiff,  contended :  1. 
That  the  defendant,  in  pleading  to  this 
action,  was  bound  to  set  forth  the  war- 
ranted) and  to  rest  his  justification  upon 
it.  2.  That  the  warrant  pleaded  was  bad 
in  law,  because  it  stated  no  offence  com- 
mitted by  the  plaintiff,  nor  any  cause  for 
the  arrest;  no  object  for  which  he  was 
imprisoned ;  no  place  and  no  term  of  im- 


(a)  Afterwards  Lord  Chief  Baron. 

(^)  On  which  point  ^  cited  note  (1)  to 
Greene  v.  Jio?ief,  1  Saund^^  293,  and  the 
antiiorities  there  referred  tP- 


(a)  Afterwards  Lord  Chelmsford,  L.C. 
(6)  9  A.  &  E.  1 ;  8  St.  Tr.  N.S.  728. 
(c)  11  A.  &  E.  278  ;  8  St  Tr.  NA  1289. 

L   2 
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signed  (a)  were  eBtablisbed  by  precedent 
and  Authority,  were  vested  in  tne  House 
by  the  law  and  custom  of  Parliament,  and 
were  necessary  for  the  discbarge  of  its 
functions.  4.  Tbe  plaintiff,  baying  con- 
temptuously rofusea  to  obey  an  order 
of  the  House  which  they  had  jurisdiction 
to  make,  was  liable  to  be  arrested  and 
brought  before  them  in  custody  under  a 
warrant  in  the  form  sanctioned  by  their 
practice,  as  the  warrant  in  question  was 
admitted  by  the  pleadings  to  be.  5.  The 
order  being  made  and  the  warrant  issued 
in  a  matter  over  which  the  House  had 
jurisdiction,  this  Court  could  not  enquire 
into  the  formal  mode  of  proceeding 
adopted  bv  thom  according  to  their  own 
usage  ana  practice,  the  established  rule 
being  that  the  Court  will  not  attempt  to 
review  the  practice  of  a  Court  exercising 
co-ordinate  jurisdiction.  6.  The  warrant, 
if  it  could  be  examined  into,  was  suffi- 
ciently certain,  according  to  the  tests 
which  have  been  applied  to  warrants  issued 
by  the  superior  courts,  and  even  by  jus- 
tices of  the  peace.  7.  On  the  question  of 
notice,  if  the  plaintiff  meant  to  allege  an 
actual  defect  of  notice,  he  might  have 
taken  an  issue  of  fact :  as  to  the  sufficiency 
of  the  present  allegation  in  point  of  law 
(the  objection  not  being  taken  as  a  special 
ground  of  demurrer),  he  cited  the  Dean 
<md  Ohapter  of  Windsor  v.  (7ot;or,(6)"  and 
note  (13)  to  that  case. 

On  the  question  whether  or  not  the 
warrant,  if  the  proceedings  were  other- 
wise invalid,  would  protect  the  officer,  the 
Solieitor-Oenercd  declined  to  offer  any 
argument,  deeming  it  most  fit  to  rest  the 
case  upon  the  authority  of  the  House  and 
the  general  validity  of  its  proceedings. 

Kelhf  was  heard  in  reply. 

The  reasons  urged,  and  the  authorities 
cited  (in  addition  to  those  above  referred 
to)  on  the  several  points  of  the  case, 
appear  sufficiently  in  the  judgments  of 
the  Court,  and  in  the  report  of  the  subse- 
quent arguments  and  judgment  in  the 
Court  of  Error.  Cur.  ado,  wdt. 

May  15,  1845. 

WiGHTMAN,  J. :  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 

plaintiff  is  entitled  to  judgment  upon  the 

demurrer  to  the  pleas ;  and  I  come  to  this 

conclusion  for  reasons  which  involve  no 


(o)  As  to  the  power  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  enforce  attendance  without  previoiis 
summons,  and  by  merely  sending  the  Seijeant- 
at-Anna,  without  written  warrant,  to  fetch  the 
party,  the  Solicitor-General  cited  the  cases  of 
Bainebrigg,  1  Jffata.  Free.  92  (ed.  1818); 
Norton,  ih,;  Coke's  Sen  ant,  1  Hats.  118; 
Bruerton,  ib.  178;  Giffoid  and  Crooke,  ib. 
195  ;  Pemberton,  ib.  208. 

(&)  2  Saund.,  302, 805a,  6th  ed. 


question  as  to  the  privileges  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  but  depend  entirely  upon  the 
form  of  the  warrant,  and  the  mode  in 
which  it  is  pleaded  as  a  justification. 

The  declaration  charges  the  defendant 
with  seizing  the  plaintiff,  and  compelling 
him  to  go  along  a  passage  to  a  room, 
and  afterwards  along  another  passage  to 
another  room,  and  there  imprisoning  the 
plaintiff ;  and  then  compelling  him  to  re- 
turn to  the  first-mentioned  room,  and  there 
still  keeping  him  in  prison. 

To  this  f>rim<£  fcitie  trespass  the  defen- 
dant pleads  four  pleas,  each  setting  up  in 
substance  the  same  justification ;  that  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  order  to  compel 
the  attendance  of  the  plaintiff  before  them, 
made  an  order  that  the  plaintiff  should  be 
sent  for  and  brought  before  them  in  cus- 
tody of  the  Serjeant-at-Arms,  and  tliat  the 
Speaker  should  issue  his  warrant  accord- 
ingly ;  that  the  Speaker  did,  in  pursuance 
of  such  order,  and  according  to  the  usages 
and  privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  order  that  the  plaintiff  might  be  brought 
in  custody  before  the  House,  by  his  war- 
rant, reciting  that  the  House  had  ordered 
that  the  plaintiff  should  be  sent  for  in  the 
custody  of  the  Serjeant-at-Arms,  require 
and  authoriEe  the  defendant  (being  Ser- 

Cit-at-Arms)  to  take  into  custody  the 
y  of  the  plaintiff;  and  that  by  virtue 
of  this  warrant  the  defendant  did  arrest 
the  plaintiff,  and  did,  in  order  to  bring 
him  before  the  House  in  obedience  to  the 
warrant,  force  the  plaintiff  to  go  along 
the  passages  and  into  the  said  rooms,  and 
imprison  him  there,  as  mentioned  in  the 
declaration. 

To  these  pleas  there  is  a  demurrer, 
stating,  amongst  several  other  causes,  that 
the  warrant  does  not  show  why  or  where- 
fore the  plaintiff  was  to  be  apprehended. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  defendant 
justifies  under  the  warrant  of  the  Speaker, 
and  under  nothing  else.  He  does  not 
justify  under  the  order  of  the  House,  nor 
under  the  order  and  the  warrant  taken 
together,  but  under  the  warrant  solely; 
what  he  did,  he  says,  was  in  execution  of, 
and  in  obedience  to  the  said  warrant. 

Admitting,  then,  the  privileges  of  the 
House  and  the  validity  of  their  order  to 
the  fullest  extent,  will  the  warrant,  as 
stated  in  the  plea,  justify  the  defendant  in 
doing  that  which,  upon  the  face  of  the 
plea,  he  admits  he  dia  P 

The  warrant,  reciting  an  order  of  the 
House  that  the  plaintiff  should  be  brought 
before  them  in  the  custody  of  the  Serjeant- 
at-Arms,  directs  the  defendant  to  take  the 
plaintiff  into  custody ;  and  there  it  stops. 
It  does  not  direct  the  defendant  to  bring 
him  before  the  House,  or  to  take  him  into 
custody  in  pursuance  of  the  order,  or  that 
he  may  be  dealt  with  according  to  the 
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order ;  bot  simply  directs  the  defendant  , 
to  take  the  plaintiff  into  onstody.  It  has 
no  conclusion  stating  why  he  is  to  be 
taken  into  custody,  nor  what  is  to  be  done 
with  him  when  taken,  nor  how  long  he  is 
to  be  kept. 

Under  this  warrant  the  defendant  jnsti-  , 
fies  not  only  the  taking  of  the  plaintiff  \ 
into  cnstody,  bat  the  taking  him  first  to  , 
one  place  and  then  to  another  place,  and  > 
keeping  him  there  in  order  to  take  him 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  which  he 
was  not  directed  to  do  by  the  warrant. 

The  plea  states  the  order  of  the  House 
to  have  been  made  according  to  the  usage 
aud  priyilege  of  Parliament,  and  that  the  | 
Speaker  was,  according  to  such  usage  and  | 
privilege,  directed  to  issue  his  warrant  i 
accordingly;   and  that  the   Speaker  did,  I 
according  to  such  usage  and  privilege,  in 
order  that  the  plaintiff  might  be  brought 
before  the  House,  direct  by  his  warrant 
that  the  defendant  should  take  him  into 
custody  ;  but  the  nlea  does  not  state  that, 
by  usage  or  priTilege,  a  warrant  to  take 
the  plaintiff  into  custody  merely,  was  a 
warrant  not  only  to  take  him  into  custody, 
but  to  bring  him  before  the  House,  and 
to  do  all  that  was  necessary  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Was  the  defendant,  then,  at  liberty  to 
do  moi'e  than  he  was  expressly  directed 
by  the  warrant  to  do,  because  he  would 
see,  by  the  recital  of  the  order,  that  it 
required  more  to  be  done  to  fulfil  it  than 
was  authorized  or  required  by  the  warrant 
itself?  Or  is  the  warrant  to  be  construed 
as  directing  the  defendant  not  merely  to 
take  the  plaintiff  into  custody,  but  to 
bring  him  oefore  the  House,  and  to  do  all 
that  might  be  necessary  fur  that  purpose  P 
The  terms  of  the  warrant  are  precise  as 
to  the  duty  of  the  defendant ;  and  inde- 
pendently of  some  usage  or  privilege  the 
existence  of  which  is  not  shown,  there  is 
no  authoritv  of  which  I  am  aware  to  war- 
rant the  addition,  by  implication  or  in- 
tendment, of  a  much  greater  power  of 
dispoflong  of  the  person  of  the  plaintiff 
than  is  contained  in  the  directions  given 
in  unambiguous  terms  to  the  defendant. 

Several  cases  were  cited,  in  which  war- 
rants of  the  Speaker,  in  pursuance  of 
orders  of  the  House  of  Commons,  were 
set  out  at  length ;  and  in  all  of  them  the 
warrants  were  in  terms  fulfilling  the 
orders  of  the  House. 

In  Bwrdelt  v.  AhboU,{a)  the  warrant 
of  the  Speaker  recited  the  order  of  the 
House  tnat  Sir  Francis  Bwrdett  should 
be  committed  to  the  Tower  of  London, 
and  required  the  Serjeant-at-Arms 
"to  take  into  his  custody  the  body  of 
the  said  Sir  Francis  Burdetty  and  forth- 

(a)  U  East  1. 


with  deliver  him  into  the  custody  of  tho 
Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  of  London." 
These  latter  words  would  have  been  quite 
superfluous,  if  a  direction  and  authority 
to  t]ie  Serjeant-at-Arms  to  take  Sir  Francis 
into  custody,  without  more,  would  have 
warranted  his  not  only  baking  him  into 
custody  but  carrying  him  to  the  Tower  of 
London. 

In  the  case  of  the  Sheriff  of  Middlesex,{a) 
which  arose  out  of  that  of  Stockdale  v.  Han- 
sard, the  wari'ant  of  the  Speaker,  after  re- 
citing the  order  of  the  House,  required 
the  Serjeant-at-Arms  to  take  the  two 
sheriffs  into  his  custody,  and  to  keep  them 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  House. 

In  both  these  cases,  as  well  as  in  all 
others  of  which  I  am  aware,  the  warrant 
of  the  Speaker  gave  to  the  Serjeant-at- 
Arms  express  authority  to  do  all  that  he 
did  in  obedience  to  it. 

The  case  of  Qoff,(b)  was  cited  for  the 
defendant  to  show  that  the  express  autho- 
rity given  by  the  warrant  might  be  ex- 
tended by  the  recital  of  the  order;  but 
that  case  is  very  dibtinguishable  from  the 
present.  That  was  a  commitment  to  the 
gaoler  to  keep  the  prisoner  until  he  should 
be  dischargea  by  due  course  of  law  ;  and 
it  was  objected,  that  as  the  commitment 
was  not  for  a  crime,  some  period  for  which 
he  was  to  be  detained  should  have  been 
stated.  The  commitment  recited  an  ad- 
judication that  he  should  be  committed 
until  he  had  rendered  an  account ;  and  it 
was  held  that,  coupling  the  conclusion  of 
the  warrant  with  the  recital,  the  time  for 
which  he  was  to  be  kept  sufficiently  ap- 
peared, and  the  conclusion  until  discharged 
by  due  course  of  law,  was  explained  by  the 
recital. 

It  is,  besides,  to  be  observed  that  the 
express  terms  of  the  warrant  in  that  case 
authorized  the  gaoler  to  do  all  that  he 
actually  did,  namely,  to  keep  the  prisoner 
in  his  custody  ;  but  here  the  express  terms 
of  the  warrant  do  not  authorize  the  de- 
fendant to  take  the  plaintiff  before  the 
House  or  to  any  particular  place ;  and  it  is 
proposed  to  use  the  recital,  not  to  explain, 
but  to  give  additional  authority  to  the  de- 
fendant beyond  that  which  is  given  in  ex- 
press  and  aefinite  terms. 

It  was  also  contended  for  the  defendant, 
that  any  defects  in  the  warrant  were  sup- 
plied by  the  averment  in  the  plea,  that 
the  warrant  was  made  *'  in  pursuance  of, 
aud  according  to  the  usages  and  privileges 
of  the  House  of  Commons."  This  may  be 
so,  and  the  warrant,  as  far  as  it  goes,  may 
be  in  accordance  with  the  usages  and 
privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons )  but 
the  averment  does  not  include  that  which 

(a)  11  A.  &£.  278. 
(6)  8  M.  ^  B.  208. 
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custody,  a  command  to  the  defendant  to 
take  him  into  cnstodj ;  bnt  it  does  not 
disclose  that  the  party  was  charged  with 
any  offence,  or  haa  been  convicted  of  auy ; 
still  less  does  it  show  the  nature  of  tne 
offence ;  neither  does  it  expressly  direct 
the  Serjeant-at-Arms  where  to  take  the 
body  of  the  plaintiff,  or  how  long  to 
detain  it.  If  for  the  Hoose  of  Commons 
in  this  warrant,  yon  substitute  any  other 
authority  known  to  the  constitution,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  this  warrant  would  be  bad. 
The  party  sought  to  be  arrested  under  it 
might  have  lawfully  resisted,  or  if  arrest- 
ed, would  be  discharged  upon  the  return 
of  such  warrant  to  a  writ  of  Habeas 
Corpus. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  enlarge 
upon  this  point,  and  I  will  only  refer  to 
the  Petition  of  Bight,  in  3  Cha.  1,  sec. 
5  &  10;  Lord  Cokeys  Commentary  on 
Magna  Charta,  cap.  29,  2  Inst.  52  and  53 ; 
and  Lord  Hale*s  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  vol.  2, 
pages  122  and  123.  This  last  the  rather, 
oecause,  although  he  is  inclined  in  some 
measure  to  qualify  the  strong  lan^naee  of 
Lord  Coke,  yet  the  utmost  latituoe  which 
he  will  allow  is, 

"  that  there  must  be  a  tolerable  certainty  in  the 
body  of  the  warrant  for  what  it  is,  as  for  felony 
generally,  though  the  particular  is  best  to  be 


the  defendant  did  beyond  the  authority  ; 
given  by  the  warrant,  and  will  not  remove 
the  objection  taken  to  the  justification. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  consider  whe- 
ther the  defendant  could  or  could  not  have 
justified  under  the  order  and  the  warrant 
together,  by  the   introduction  of   other 
averments  in  his  ple^s ;  for  he  has  justified 
under  the  warrant  only.    Whether  it  was  | 
by  mistake  or  intentionally  that  the  war-  | 
rant  was  drawn  in  the  form  in  which  it  is, 
it  is  not  now  very  material  to  inquire.  ' 
The  form  is  unusual,  and,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  imperfect;  and  without  at  all  ques- 
tioning the  privileges  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  war-  { 
rant  will  not  support  the  justification:  i 
and  though  the  objection  upon  which  I 
form   my  opinion    may  pernnps    appear  \ 
technical  and  formal,  it  is  in  reality  very  j 
important,  as  it  is  founded  upon  the  prin-  j 
ciple,  that  an  authority  giving  the  right 
to  seize  or  restrain  the  person  of  another,  | 
must  be  strictly  pursued,  and  any  defects  ' 
in  the  express  authority  g^ven  to  a  mini-  i 
sterial  officer  to  arrest,  cannot,  when  the 
terms  are  otherwise  clear  and  precise,  be  ■ 
supplied  by  intendment.  I  therefore  think  i 
that  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  the  judg-  ' 
ment. 

CoL£BiDOS,  J. :  It  is  unnecessary  for 
me.  after  the  judgment  of  my  brother 
Wightman,  to  repeat  the  statement  of  the 
record. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  ouestions 
which  arise  on  this  demurrer  are  nve :  1st, 
Is  the  warrant  stated  in  the  pleas  sufficient, 
if  examined  on  ordinary  principles,  and 
without  reference  to  its  having  been  or- 
dered by  the  Speaker  in  obedience  to  the 
order  of  the  House  of  Commons  P  2ndly, 
If  not,  does  that  circumstance  vary  the 
principle  on  which  it  is  to  be  tried,  so  as 
to  make  it  sufficient  P  Srdly,  If  not,  are  its 
defects  such  as  prevent  it  from  being  a 
justification  to  the  defendant,  an  officer  of 
the  House,  bound,  it  may  be  said,  to  obey 
it  P  4thly,  If  so,  may  this  be  helped  by 
the  facts  stated  in  the  pleas,  showing 
under  what  circumstances  the  warrant 
issued  P  5thly,  If  so,  are  those  facts,  as 
stated  in  any  one  of  the  pleas,  sufficient 
for  the  purpose. 

The  statement  of  the  warrant,  which  is 
the  same  in  all  the  pleas,  is  this ;  that, 
after  reciting  that  the  said  House  of 
Commons  had  that  day  ordered  that  the 
plaintiff  should  be  sent  for  in  the  custody 
of  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  attending  the 
said  House,  it  did  require  and  authorize 
the  Serjeant-at-Arms  then  attending  the 
said  House  of  Commons  to  take  into 
custody  the  body  of  the  said  plaintiff. 
The  warrant,  therefore,  discloses  that  the 
Speaker  issued,  in  pursuance  of  the  order 
of  the  House   to  send   for  the  plaintiff  in 


But  secondly,  as  this  warrant  issues  by 
the  authority  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
it  may  be  answered ;  first,  that  as  to  the 
cause  of  arrest  it  is  sufficiently  stated,  for 
the  order  is  stated,  and  the  order  of  the 
House  is  sufficient  cause :  secondly,  that  if 
that  were  not  so,  still  the  warrants  of  the 
House  are  not  to  be  dealt  with  as  the 
warrants  of  ordinary  magistrates,  and  that 
the  form  here  adopted  is  sufficient :  thirdly, 
that  the  plea  avers  and  the  demurrer 
admits  this  warrant  to  be  issued  in  the 
form  authorized  by  the  law  and  usage  of 
Parliament ;  which  must  conclude  against 
all  objections. 

The  first  of  these  answers,  which  how- 
ever applies  only  to  the  omission  of  a 
statement  of  the  cause  of  arrest,  is  fotmded 
on  the  supposed  authority  of  the  House, 
and  involves  this  proposition,  that  the 
House  may  order  its  officer  to  arrest  any 
man  and  bring  him  in  custody  before 
them  at  its  mere  will  and  pleasure,  with- 
out any  previous  summons,  without  charge 
of  offence  or  adjudication  of  guilt,  without 
any  purpose  to  be  answered ;  in  a  word, 
without  any  cause  but  their  mere  will  and 
pleasure. 

If  this  proposition  be  true,  the  cause 
of  arrest  is  undoubtedly  stated ;  and  that 
objection  to  the  form  of  the  warrant  fails. 
But  is  the  proposition  trueP  It  is,  I 
believe,  the  first  time  that  it  ever  was 
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aaeerted ;  and  as  it  distinctly  places  the 
personal  liberty  of  everj  commoner  in  the 
land  within  the  irresponsible  power  of  the 
Honse,  as  it  asserts  that,  whether  charged 
or  uncharged,  guilty  or  innocent,  con- 
temptaons  and  disobedient,  or  submissive 
and  obedient,  the  House  may  imprison 
any  one  of  us»  it  surely  should  have  been 
shown,  by  those  who  maintain  it,  on  what 
foundation  it  rests,  what  authority  can  be 
cited  for  it,  whether  it  has  been  uniformly 
claimed,  or  whether  it  follows  as  a 
necessary  consequence  from  the  great 
duties  which  the  House  has  to  perform, 
or  the  generally  acknowledged  powers  with 
which  it  is  armed  by  the  constitution. 
Nothing  of  this  kind  was  attempted  in 
this  argument.  It  was  not  necessary  for 
the  learned  argument  in  StockdaU  y. 
Hansardy  neither  does  it  follow  ftrom  any- 
tbinfi^  there  maintained,  that  the  Commons 
are,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Oohe,  the  general 
inquisitors  of  the  realm.  I  fully  admit 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  define  any 
limiifl  by  which  the  subject-matters  of 
their  inquiry  can  be  bounded.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  attempt  to  do  so  now.  I 
would  be  content  to  state  that  they  may 
inquire  into  everything  which  it  concerns 
the  public  weal  for  them  to  know ;  and 
they  themselves,  I  think,  are  entrusted 
with  determining  what  falls  within  that 
category.  Co-eztensive  with  the  juris- 
diction to  inquire,  must  be  their  authority 
to  call  for  the  attendance  of  witnesses, 
aud  to  enforce  it  by  arrest,  where  dis- 
obedience makes  that  necessary,  and 
where  attendance  is  required  or  refuaed. 
In  either  stage  of  summons  or  arrest  there 
need  be  no  specific  disclosure  of  the  sub- 
jeet-matter  of  inquiry,  because  that  might 
often  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  examina- 
tion. 

An  this,  however,  which  I  not  merely 
admit  but  maintain,  falls  immensely  short 
of  the  proposition  now  in  hand :  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  pleas  themselves,  so  far 
from  resting  on  ttiis,  contain  a  fall  state- 
ment of  the  circumstances  showing  that  in 
the  particular  instance  the  Commons  were 
fully  justified  in  requiring  the  warrant  to 
be^  issued.  Had  the  SolieUar-Oeneral  con- 
ceived that  there  was,  by  the  constitution 
of  Parliament,  such  an  authority  as  is  now 
contended  for,  it  is  inconceivable  that  a 
much  shorter  and  more  proveable  plea 
would  not  have  been  pat  on  the  file :  the 
mere  issuing  of  this  warrant  by  order  of 
the  House  would  have  sufficed.  In  truth, 
common  learning  and  the  constitution, 
common  justice  and  common  sense,  equally 
revolt  affainst  it.  If  such  a  limitation  on 
the  birtnright  of  Englishmen  existed,  so 
important  and  so  remarkable  in  its  cause 
and  consequences,  it  must  have  been  stated 
though  it  would  have  been  recorded  with 


regret,  I  think,  and  something  like  shame, 
in  some  one  of  the  many  definitions  of  our 
most  valuable  right,  the  rights  of  per- 
sonal liberty,  with  which  our  text-writers 
abound. 

I  pass  on  to  the  second  answer :  that, 
with  regard  to  the  transcendant  powers  of 
the  House  and  its  identity  with  the  people 
at  large,  and  out  of  respect  to  its  great 
dignity,  the  warrants  which  it  issues  are 
not  to  be  dealt  with  as  those  which  pro- 
ceed from  tribunals  co-ordinate  with  our- 
selves or  inferior.  I  cannot  admit  that 
the  degree  of  strictness  in  which  formal 
accuracy  is  to  be  required  in  warrants  has 
been  measured,  or  ought  to  be,  by  the 
dignity  of  the  Courts  from  which  they 
issue.  Experience  has  shown  that  the 
liberty  of  tne  subject,  with  which  we  sure 
entrusted,  is  involved  in  the  accuracy  in 
point  of  form  of  legal  proceedings;  for 
that  reason  accuracy  is  required ;  and  in 
that  view  of  it,  it  is  no  paradox  to  say  that 
form  becomes  substance.  The  more 
powerfal  therefore  the  source,  the  higher 
m  point  of  rank,  the  more  strictness  ought 
we  to  show,  the  more  accuracy  may 
reasonably  be  required.  From  the  wide 
extent  of  jurisdiction,  indeed,  in  the  one 
case,  and  its  narrowness  in  the  other,  a 
different  rule  of  intendment  exists ;  but 
with  this  qualification,  the  rale  is  as  I  have 
stated:  and  as  it  is  ne  breach  of  respect 
to  suppose  that  the  highest  functionary  of 
the  most  exalted  Court  may  impradently 
err  in  point  of  form,  however  honest  his 
intention ;  and  as  the  most  mischievous 
results  mi^ht  flow  to  the  individual  or  to 
posterity  if  the  inaccuracy  were  allowed 
to  pass  into  a  precedent,  the  more  mis- 
chievous in  proportion  to  the  greater  power 
of  the  Court,  it  is  no  breach  of  respect,  but 
a  bounden  duty,  respectfully  to  set  such 
erroneous  proceedings  aside. 

But  it  is  trifling  with  language  to  speak 

of  the  present  warrant  as  defective  in  form 

only.     If  the   House  cannot  arrest  of  its 

own  mere  pleasure  and  without  cause,  to 

omit  to  state  any  cause  and  to  relv  on  its 

mere  pleasure,  is    to    proceed  with  one 

essential  of  the  jurbdiction  absent.    If  the 

only  objection   to  the  warrant  had  been 

that  it  omitted  to  state  expressly  for  what 

time  the  plaintifi"  was  to  be  in  custody,  in 

;  whose  custody  to  be   kept,  or  where  to  be 

I  carried  by  the  Serjeant,  I  think  it  might 

'  have  been  answered  that  all  this  might  be 

j  collected  with  reasonable  certainty  enough 

I  from  the  recitals,  at  least   snfficlcntly  so 

I  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  officer  in 

'  his  obeaience.    But  there  is  nothing  from 

which  the  cause  for   issuing  the  warrant 

can  in  the  remotest  degree  be  gathered. 

Lastly,  it  is  said,  that  from  the  language 
of  the  pleas,  we  are  bound  to  take  it  that 
the  form  of  the  warrant  is  according  to 
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the  ancient  usages  and  privileges  of  the  ' 
Honse,  the  law  and  custom  of  Parliament.  | 
If  the  result  of  the  language  of  the  re-  | 
cord  is  bhat  the  plaintiff  has  admitted  this,  , 
then  I  also  distinctly  admit  that  he  is  , 
answered  as  against  him.      The   law  of  | 
Parliament  must  be  taken  to  be  as  ad-  i 
mitted ;   and   when  ever  a  Court  of  Law  ! 
finds  the  law  of  Parliament  applicable  to 
the  case  before  it,  it  is  as  much  bound  to 
govern  its  decision  by  it,  as  in  another 
case,  by  the  common  or  statute  law  of  the 
realm.     The  law  of  Parliament  is  parcel 
of   the    law    of    England,    of   the    same 
authority    as    any    other    parcel.      This, 
therefore  is  merely    a    question  of  con- 
struction;   and  the    first   plea  states  an 
order  of  the  House,  in  pursuance  of  and 
according  to  its  ancient  usages  and  privi- 
leges, and  the  law  and  custom  of  parlia- 
ment, *'  as  follows  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the 
E lain  tiff  should  be  sent  for  and  brought 
efore  the  said  House  in  the  custody  of  the 
Serjeant;"  and  **  that  the  Speaker  should 
issue  his   warrant   accordingly."      There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  those  last  words  im- 
port merely  that  the  Speaker  should  issue 
the  warrant  in  such  legal  and  accustomed 
form  as  will  legally  effectuate  the  order  of 
the  House ;  but  nothing  can  be  collected 
from  them  as  to  what  is   the  legal  and 
accustomed  form.      They    will    not  give 
validity  to  the  warrant,  in  any   but  the 
legal  and  accustomed    form.      The  plea 
proceeds : 

'*  Whereupon  the  Bight  Honourable  Charles 
SliHw  Lefevre,  then  being  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  pursuance  of  the  order  and 
renolutions,  and  In  pursuance  of  and  according 
to  the  ancient  usages  and  privileges  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  the  law  and  custom  of  Parlia- 
ment, afterwards,  and  before,  &c.,  in  order  that 
the  plaintiff  might  be  brought  in  custody  of  the 
Serjeant-at-Arms  of  the  said  House,  before  it, 
according  to  the  order  and  resolution  last  men- 
tioned, for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  by  bis  warrant 
in  that  behalf  duly  made,  after  reciting  therein 
that  the  House  had  that  day  ordered  tbat  the 
plaintiff  should  be  sent  for  in  the  custody  of  the 
Serjeant-at-Arms  attending  the  said  House,  did 
require  and  authorize  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  then 
attending  the  said  House  to  take  into  custody 
the  body  of  the  plaintiff." 

It  is  a  maxim  in  the  custom  of  pleading, 
that  everything  shall  bo  taken  most 
strongly  against  the  pleader ;  but  I  prefer 
to  consider  this  language  without  any 
such  unfavourable  bearing.  It  appeal's  to 
me  clear  that,  considered  candidly  and  by 
the  light  of  common  sense,  all  that  is  said 
of  the  usages  of  the  House  and  the  law  of 
Parliament  relates  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Speaker,  and  his  act  in  issuing  the 
warrant  to  effectuate  the  resolution  of  the 
House.  All. that  relates  to  the  qualities 
of  the  warrant  itself  is  summed  up  in  the 


words  "  in  that  behalf  duly  made ;"  but  it 
is  now  settled  law  that  the  word  "  duly  " 
will  not  supply  the  place  of  the  specific 
allegation  of  any  matter  requisite  to  the 
validity  of  the  act.  If  it  were  requisite 
that  this  warrant  should  be  under  the  seal 
of  the  Speaker,  to  allege  it  "  duly  made" 
would  not  cure  the  want  of  averment  that 
it  was  under  his  seal,  {Evera/rd  v.  PoUU- 
soHfia)  is  an  authority  for  this,  in  the  Es- 
choquer  Chamber) ;  a  fortiori,  it  will  not 
cure  <^e  want  of  averment  that  it  waa 
made  according  to  form,  and  with  all  that 
precedent  required  by  the  usage  of  the 
House  and  the  law  of  Parliament.  It  was 
said,  we  must  presume  the  writ  to  be  in 
form  according  to  the  usage  of  the  House ; 
but  if  upon  that  its  validity  will  depend, 
and  that  would  have  been  a  traversable 
fact,  how  upon  demurrer  can  we  presume 
itP  We  miffht  thereby  bar  a  plaintiff, 
when  he  might  be  in  a  condition  to  dispute 
the  fact,  upon  a  false  assumption.  Surely 
this  would  not  be  equal  justice.  I  conclude 
therefore,  thirdly,  that  the  warrant  as  it 
appears  on  these  pleas,  is  defective. 

But  it  may  reasonably  be  contended, 
that  as  the  officer  is  bound  to  execute  the 
Speaker's  warrant  generally  speaking, 
and  cannot  be  expected  or  required  to 
scan  its  defects,  it  is  not  every  fault  in  the 
warrant  that  ought  to  dei>rive  him  of  pro- 
tection for  obedience  to  it.  I  think  the 
law  warrants  the  argument  thus  stated, 
and  common  sense  and  justice  entirely 
sanction  it ;  but  it  was  also  carried  in  the 
defendant's  points,  and  by  the  Solicitor' 
OenercU  in  the  argument,  to  an  extreme 
which  one  hears  or  reads  with  regret,  and 
which  ought  never  to  be  heard  in  a  Court 
of  Justice  without  provoking  a  direct 
denial. 

The  defendant's  first  point  states,  that  he 
being  an  officer  of  the  House  is  protected 
by  an  order  of  the  House  directing  him  to 
do  to  the  plaintiff  the  identical  act  com- 
plained of;  that  such  an  order  is  of  itself, 
and  without  more,  an  answer  to  the  action. 
In  the  argument,  this  point,  though  stated 
to  be  unnecessai'y  for  the  defence,  was  in- 
sisted on.  No  exception  was  admitted  to 
the  truth,  no  limit  imposed  on  the  gen- 
erality, of  the  pi-oposition.  What  the 
quality  of  the  act  commanded  may  be,  is 
not  to  be  inquired  into.  It  is  enough  that 
the  House  nas  ordered  it;  and  as  the 
House  is  irresponsible,  so  must  its  officer  be. 
I  do  not  wish  to  misrepresent  the  language 
used,  but  I  think  I  am  bound  so  to  un- 
derstand it  as  resting  the  defence  of  the 
officer  not  on  the  quality  of  the  thing 
commanded,  but  on  the  unlimited  extent 
of  the  authoritv  from  which  the  com- 
mand proceeded.     If  this  were  not  so, 

(a)  6  Taon.  626. 
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lasguAge  moBk  alarming  has  been  wantonly 
or  carelessly  nsed  by  those  whom  I  with 
reason  resoeot  too  mnch  to  believe  them 
capable  of  being  wanton  or  careless  in  any 
matter,  least  of  all  in  such  a  matter  as  this. 
Bat  BO  understood,  I  will  venfeure  to  say 
that  the  proposition  is  not  onlj  untenable 
but  monstrous.  Extreme  as  it  is,  it  might 
not  unreasonably  be  met  with  extreme 
aoppoeitions.  A  proposition  universally 
amnnative,  cannot  be  true  if  the  negative  of 
it  be  true  in  any  one  particular ;  and  it  is 
no  answer  to  say,  that  an  abuse  of  such 
extreme  power  in  our  representative  body 
cannot  be  respectfully  or  even  detiently 
presumed.  I  will  presume  nothing.  We 
ought  to  have,  I  admit,  the  fullest  con- 
fidence in  the  humanity,  the  justice,  or  the 
inte^ty  of  the  House.  It  is  entitled  to 
onr  most  sincere  veneration ;  but  we,  inde- 
pendent of  any  such  qualities  in  those  who 
are  in  authority,  have  a  right  to  con- 
sider our  liberties  as  resting  on  laws;  as 
things  not  precarious,  but  which  we  hold 
by  right  and  charter.  When  Lord  Camden 
deliTered  his  memorable  judgment  in 
SnUck  V.  Carrington  (best  reported  in  the 
State  Trials,  under  the  title  of  the  Case  of 
SeiJEure  of  Papers),  he  thought  it  a 
legitimate  mode  of  proving  the  illegality 
of  the  warrant  to  show  tiie  consequences 
of  its  being  legal  on  the  security  of 
private  papers  and  confidences  of  every 
Snglishman;  how  it  placed  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Grown  the  secret  papers, 
the  cabinet  and  bureau,  of  every  English- 
man in  the  land,  however  innocent.  If 
time  allowed  and  I  was  so  disposed,  how 
much  more  strong  a  picture,  without  the 
slightest  exaggeration  of  a  feature,  might 
be  drawn  of  the  state  in  which  we  should 
liTe  by  law,  as  to  the  security  of  property, 
liberty  of  person,  safety  of  character,  or 
life  itself,  if  the  propositions  contended 
for  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  were 
really  sanctioned  by  that  law  P  But  it  is 
needless,  and  I  gladly  forbear.  It  is 
enongh  to  say  that  the  law  is  supreme  over 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  over  the 
Grown  itself.  If  the  limits  of  the  law  be 
passed  by  either,  for  most  satisfactory 
reasons,  uiey  are  indeed  themselves  irre- 
sponsible, but  the  law  will  require  a  strict 
account  of  the  acts  of  all  persons  and  their 
agents ;  and  those,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  illegality,  will  be  answerable  civilly 
or  criminally. 

The  question  however  recurs,  whether 
the  defects  in  this  warrant  are  of  such  a 
nature  ihat  it  is  not  a  protection  to  the 
officer  ;  and  this  must  be  considered  as  at 
common  law.  The  same  great  judgment 
to  which  I  just  referred,  in  showing  that 
the  defendants  in  that  case  were  not 
within  the  statutable  protection  of  the 
S4th  of  Geo.  n.,  fdmiahes  abundant  argu- 


ment to  prove  the  same  as  regards  the 
defendant.  I  forbear  to  enlarge  on  this, 
however;  for  the  defence  very  properly 
was  not  at  all  rested  on  it,  and  I  mention 
it  only  that  it  may  not  be  supposed  to  have 
escaped  consideration.  At  common  law  I 
take  the  test  to  be,  whether  the  defect  in 
the  warrant  goes  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
author! t]^  issuing  it.  If  the  magistrate 
have  no  jurisdiction,  or  if  a  want  of  juris- 
diction appears  on  the  face  of  the  warrant, 
the  officer  was  not  bound  to  obey,  and  is 
answerable. 

I  find  the  law  thus  stated  and  illustrated 
by  Chief  Justice  >KiMe»,(a)  in  delivering  the 
judgment  of  the  Court  in  Moore  v.  James 
and  Others : — 

'*  It  has  always  been  holden  that  a  coustable 
may  justify  under  a  justice's  warraut,  in  a 
matter  wherein  the  Justice  had  a  jurisdiction, 
though  the  warrant  be  never  so  faulty ;  but  if  a 
justice  of  the  peace  make  a  warrant  to  a 
constable  to  arrest  a  man  in  an  action  for  debt, 
such  warrant  will  not  justify  the  constable, 
becaufe  he  was  not  obliged  to  obey  it,  and  must 
take  notice  at  his  peril  that  it  was  in  a  matter 
concerning  which  the  justice  had  no  jurisdic- 
tion." 

The  expression 

•*  though  the  warrant  be  never  so  faulty,*' 

is  too  strong  and  general  to  be  quite 
accurate.  A  justice  of  the  peace  has  juris- 
diction to  cause  the  apprehension  of  a 
party  charged  on  oath  with  the  commission 
of  misdemeanor ;  but  if  the  Christian 
name  of  the  party  be  left  in  blank,  and  no 
reason  stated  for  the  omission,  but  onlv 
an  imperfect  description  of  the  individual, 

as  ** H.,  son  of  Oe<yrge  H.,"  it  has 

been  decided  by  all  the  Judges  that  resist- 
ance woald  be  lawful,  and  killing  the 
constable  not  murder ;  Bex  v.  Hood.(b) 

Now  it  cannot  be  contended  that  the 
constable  was  bound  to  execute  what  the 
party  might  lawfully  resist  even  to  death. 
The  ground  on  which  the  constable's  justi- 
fication can  alone  be  put,  the  act  itself 
being  prima  facie  illegal,  is,  that  an 
authority  commanded  him,  and  therefore 
made  it  his  duty  to  do  it.  I  have  examined 
manv  parts  of  Lord  Coke  and  Lord  Hale 
on  this  point,  but  it  is  not  very  easy  to 
extract  a  certain  rule  from  them,  nor  to 
reconcile  them  with  each  other.  The  law, 
both  with  regard  to  the  form  of  the 
warrants,  and  the  authority  of  the  magis- 
trates to  issue  them,  was  not  so  accurately 
settled  when  they  wrote  as  it  has  since 
been.  Even  Hawkins,  at  a  later  date,  leans 
to  the  opinion  that  a  coub table  may  and 
ought  to  execute  a  general  warrant  to 
bring  a  person  before  a  justice  of  the  peace 

(a)  WiUes,  128. 
(6)  1  Moo.  C.C.  S81. 
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to  answer  saoh  matters  as  shall  be  objected  • 
against  him  on  the  part  of  the  King ;  for 
that  the  officer  ought  to  presume  that  the  . 
justice  has  jurisdiction,  unless  the  contrary  , 
appears;  and 

'*  it  may  often  endanger  the  escape  of  the  party 
to  make  known  the  crime  which  he  is  accused  i 
of."(a) 

But  neither  this  opinion,  nor  the  reasons, 
could  be  maintained  at  this  d&j. 

In  the  2nd  Institute,  Lord  Coke  con- 
siders this  matter  of  the  requisites  to 
make  a  good  warrant,  in  two  places:  in 
the  Commentary  on  Magna  Carta,  chap. 
89,  p.  523 ;  and  on  the  statute  De  Fran- 
gentibru  Prisonam,  E.  2,  p.  691-2.  What 
he  says  in  the  latter  place,  which  would 
be  more  unfavourable  to  the  defendant, 
ought  not  to  be  relied  on,  because  it  is  said 
with  particular  reference  to  the  statute : 
in  the  former,  he  is  treating  expressly  of 
imprisonment  lawfnl  or  unlawful,  as  that 
may  depend  on  the  goodness  or  badness  of 
the  warrant ;  one  of  the  requisites  to  make 
it  good  he  asserts  to  be  a  statement  of  the 
cause  on  its  face.  Among  his  reasons^  is 
the  impossibility  of  the  Court  dealing  with 
the  case  on  a  return  to  a  habeas  corpus, 
unless  the  cause  of  imprisonment  appear ; 
and  he  states  that  the  Petition  of  Bight 
has  now  made  an  end  of  the  question. 
That  statute,  it  may  be  remembered, 
recites  the  grievance — 

"  That  divers  subjects  have  of  late  been  im- 
prisoned without  any  cause  shown," 

and  proYidee  against  it  for  the  future. 
Having  shown  what  is  an  unlawful  im- 

Erisonment  in  this  among  other  respects, 
e  comes  to  the  remedies,  and  among  them 
enumerates  this—Action  of  false  Imprison- 
ment: not  making  any  distinction,  it 
should  seem,  between  the  n:Lagistrate  who 
issues  and  the  officer  who  executes  the 
warrant. 

Lord  Hale,  Fleas  of  the  Crown,  at  page 
111  and  also  578,  states  his  opinion,  that 
the  warrant  not  containing  a  cause  special, 
but  being  only  general  to  answer  such 
matters  as  shall  be  objected,  is  not  void, 
but  only  erroneous,  and  will  be  a  jastifica- 
tion  for  the  officer  acting  tuuder  it.  At 
page  460  he  says  : 

"  Although  the  warrant  be  not  in  strictness 
lawful,  as  if  it  express  not  the  cause  particular 
enough,  yet  if  the  matter  be  within  his  juris- 
diction as  a  justice  of  the  peace,  the  killing  of 
such  an  officer  in  the  execution  of  his  warrant 
is  murder ;  for  in  such  case  the  officer  cannot 
dispute  the  validity  of  his  warrant,  if  it  be 
under  the  seal  of  the  justice." 

For  this  he  cites  the  Year  Book,  14th  of 
Henry  VIII,  page  16,  which  is  not  at  all  a 

(a)  2  Hawk.  P.O.  c.  18,  s.  10. 


satisfactory  authority.  All  the  Judges 
there  seem  to  think  that  a  justice  could 
not  arrest  for  felony ;  but  the  majority 
thought,  as  he  was  a  Judge  of  record  and 
had  a  seal  of  office,  a  warrant  under  bis 
seal  would  protect  the  officer,  though  the 
matter  was  out  of  his  jurisdiction.  Again, 
Lord  Hale,  page  580,  states  : 

"  That  a  general  warrant,  upon  a  complaint 
of  robbery,  to  apprehend  all  persons  suspected, 
and  to  bring  them  before,  Sk.,  was  mled  void, 
aod  false  imprisonment  lies  against  the  officer 
eiecuting  it." 

Understood  in  one,  and  that  the  most 
reasonable  sense,  the  test  of  jurisdiction  is 
the  safest  and  most  generally  applicable 
that  can  be  suggested;  the  jurisdiction, 
namely,  to  arrest  upon  the  facts  stated  on 
the  warrant.  If  the  warrant,  in  the  shape 
in  which  it  is  granted  to  the  officer,  is  such 
that  the  party  may  lawfully  resist  it,  or, 
if  taken  on  it,  will  be  relcMed  on  habeas 
corpus,  it  is  a  warrant  which,  in  that  shape, 
the  magistrate  had  no  jurisdiction  to  issue ; 
which,  therefore,  the  officer  need  not  have 
obeyed,  and  which  at  common  law,  on  the 
principle  laid  down,  will  not  protect  him 
against  the  action  of  the  parties  injured. 
Where  the  cause  is  expressed  but  imper- 
fectly, the  officer  may  not  be  expectea  to 
judge  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  state- 
ment ;  and  there,  if  the  subject-matter  be 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrate, 
he  may  be  bound  to  execute,  and  as  a 
consequence  be  entitled  to  protection ;  but 
where  no  cause  is  expressed,  there  is  no 
question  as  to  the  want  of  jurisdiction. 
That  is  this  case ;  and  I  am  therefore  of 
opinion  that  the  obedience  of  the  defendant 
was  voluntary,  and  not  protected  by  the 
warrant. 

I  come,  therefore,  to  the  fourth  ques- 
tion ;  whether  we  may  look  to  the  facts 
alleged  in  the  pleas,  to  supply  that  which 
is  wanting  in  the  warrant  itself  P  and 
I  have  necessarily  anticipated  much  of 
what  I  shonld  have  said  on  this  point,  in 
considering  the  last  preceding  (question. 
Upon  principle,  this  seems  a  qut^tion  very 
easy  of  answer — Why  is  it  necessary  to 
state  at  all  the  cause  on  the  face  of  the 
warrant?  Several  reasons  are  given  in 
the  text-books ;  not  the  least  impoi'tant 
is,  that  the  party  called  upon  to  suomit  to 
the  process  of  law  may  know  what  it  is 
that  is  charged  against  him,  and  for  what ' 
it  is  that  he  is  called  upon  to  yield  him- 
self a  prisoner.  If  no  cause  or  an  insuffi- 
cient cause  appear,  he  takes  his  meaiures 
accordingly ;  should  he  resist,  and  kill  or 
injure  the  officer  in  his  resistance,  and  be 
brought  to  trial,  it  could  not  be  contended 
that  any  fact  could  be  added  to  the  state- 
ment in  the  warra:it,  to  his  prejudice. 
The  act  with  which  he  is  oharged  most 
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that  the  Speaker  had  jurisdiction  to  issue 
a  warrant,  but  they  do  not  show  that  the 
warrant  he  did  issue  was  a  lawful  one.  I 
come  to  this  conclusion  with  most  sincere 
regret.  I  cannot  but  i?ee,  on  the  admitted 
facts,  that  the  House  was  pursuing  an 
inquiry  strictly  within  its  province;  and 
it  is  to  be  lamented  that  its  course  should 
be  obstructed  by  an  inadyertency  in  the 
language  used  in  the  proceeding  necessary 
to  enforce  due  obedience  to  its  commands, 
or  that  this  Court  or  any  members  of  it 
should  even  appear  to  be  in  conflict  with 
it.  It  is  a  consolation  that  the  difference 
is  only  apparent.  No  question  of  privilege 
or  of  jurisdiction  is  really  at  issue.  One 
or  two  propositions  have  indeed  been  put 
forward,  which  I  have  been  compelled  to 
notice  and  to  dissent  from ;  but  those  have 
not  been  shown  to  be  founded  on  any  usage 
of  the  House.  We  were  indeed  told  that 
to  the  Journals  of  the  House  we  must 
refer  for  the  law  of  Parliament  in  this 
matter;  and  I  agree  to  the  remark,  for 
the  law  of  Parliament  must  govern  us  in 
this  case ;  the  usage  of  Parliament,  mean- 
ing thereby  the  clear  ancient  uniform 
usage,  is  the  law  of  Parliament ;  but  upon 
a  reference,  no  warrant  was  produced  in 
this  form,  or  open  to  this  censure.  It  was 
said  that  in  earlier  times  the  House  arrested 
without  a  written  warrant ;  and  no  doubt 
that  appears  to  be  so;  but  this  avails 
nothing  in  the  argument,  unless  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  Serjeant  did  not  orally 
communicate  to  the  party  the  cause  for 
which  he  was  summoned  or  arrested.  It 
is  perfectly  consistent  with  what  appears, 
that  he  did  so ;  and  we  ought  to  presume 
that  he  did,  for  we  must  presume  that  the 
House  of  Commons  would  proceed  in  the 
manner  most  consonant  with  reason  and 
justice,  and  the  analogy  of  the  common 
law. 

No  distinction  between  the  several  pleas 
has  been  made  in  the  argument  on  the 
part  of  the  defendant.  The  conclusion, 
upon  the  whole,  to  which  I  have  come,  is, 
that  our  judgment  ought  to  be  for  the 
plaintiff. 

Williams,  J. :  I  have  the  misfortune  to 
differ  from,  the  rest  of  the  Court  in  this 
case;  it  is  some  satisfaction,  however,  to 
think  that  this  difference  does  not  arise 
upon  any  question  affecting  the  existence 
or  the  extent  of  the  privileges  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  No  doubt  was  at- 
tempted to  be  raised  upon  this  point,  in 
the  argument  of  the  learned  counsel  for 
the  plaintiff;  the  objection  to  the  pleas, 
and  the  right  of  the  plaintiff  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Court,  were  made  to  rest 
exclusively  upon  the  form  of  the  Speaker's 
warrant  as  set  forth  in  those  pleas  :  a  few 
additional  words,  as  I  understood  that 
argument,  would  have  removed  all  doubt 


take  its  character  from  the  circumstances 
as  they  then  stood.  He  was  resisting  a 
wrongful  imprisonment ;  wrongful «  be- 
cause the  officer  was  not  armed  with  legal 
authority  for  arresting  him ;  and  that  is 
the  act  for  which  he  is  to  answer.  This 
reasoning  e(|ually  applies  if  he  submits, 
and  brings  his  action  fordanuhges.  What- 
ever cause  for  imprisonment  may  have 
existed,  the  action  lies,  because  the  im- 
prisonment of  which  he  complains  was 
unauthorised  and  wrongful.  As  well 
might  a  new  warrant  be  subsequently 
granted  to  the  officer,  and  relied  on  by 
him  as  a  defence,  as  facts  be  added  in  the 
plea  to  help  out  the  defective  warrant; 
those  facts  can  only  show  that  he  might 
have  been  well  arrested,  not  that  he  was  ; 
which  is  the  question  at  issue. 

We  may  come  nearer  to  the  point,  and 
suppose  not  only  a  good  cause  but  a  good 
warrant,  only  that  the  constable  has  left 
it  at  home,  and  arrests  him  without  any. 
The  imnrisonment  clearly  would  be  illegal. 
It  conla  not  be  said  to  have  been  effected 
under  and  by  virtue  of  a  warrant,  and 
sorely  no  averment  in  the  pleading  could 
be  allowed  to  cure  the  defect.  Nor  is  this 
mere  form.  We  are  bound  to  look  beyond 
the  mere  instance,  at  the  evils  which  the 
precedent  might  let  in,  if  any  laxity  were 
allowed  in  these  proceedings  by  which  our 
property,  our  liberty,  and  our  lives  are  to 
DO  affected. 

The  case  thus  standing  upon  principle, 
I  do  not  find  any  authority  cited  which 
looks  the  other  way.  The  cases  most 
nearly  in  analogy  are  those  of  commit- 
ments by  magistrates  after  conviction; 
and  those  all  maintain  the  argument  of 
the  plaintiff.  The  conviction  will  not  de- 
fend the  magistrate  unless  the  commit- 
ment agree  with  it,  and  the  execution  be 
regular.  The  Legislature  has  interposed, 
by  the  7  <&;  8  Geo.  4.  c.  30.  s.  39,  to 
protect  defective  commitments,  if  they 
allege  a  conviction,  and  there  be  a  good 
and  valid  conviction  to  sustain  them.  Our 
own  practice  on  returns  to  habeas  corpus, 
with  a  certiorari  bringing  up  the  deposi- 
tions, in  felony,  proceeds  upon  the  same 
principle ;  for  though  the  warrant  be  bad, 
if  the  depositions  disclose  good  ground 
for  the  imprisonment,  we  do  not  merely 
remand  but  recommit.  Wiohee  v.  ChUt&r- 
huch{a)  and  Rogers  v.  Jones,{h)  are  autho- 
rities, so  far  as  they  go,  the  same  way. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  we  are  not  at 
liberty  to  look  at  the  facts  stated  in  the 
plea,  for  the  purpose  of  curing  the  defect 
in  the  warrant.  It  is  unnecessary,  there- 
fore, for  me  to  consider  their  effect.  They 
are  very  properly  pleaded  ;  for  they  show 

(a)  2  Bing.  483. 
C^)  1  By.  &  M.  129. 
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and  difficnlty  from  the  case.  If  in  the 
warrant  of  the  Speaker,  the  direction  to 
the  defendant  haa  been  not  merely  to  take 
the  plaintiff  into  custody,  bnt  "him  safely 
to  keep  daring  the  pleasure  of  the  House  " 
(and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  what 
validity  the  warrant  can  receive  from  that 
addition),  I  should  have  been  unable  to 
distinguish  this  case  from  that  of  the 
Sheriff  of  Middlesez,(a)  because,  although 
in  the  present  there  is  not,  as  in  that  case 
there  was,  a  direct  resolution  or  adjudica- 
tion of  a  contempt,  yet  a  contempt  of  Uie 
House  of  Commons  and  of  its  undoubted 
privileges  plainly  appears  from  the  undis- 
puted facts  of  the  case. 

It  may  be  convenient  therefore,  thus 
early  in  the  coarse  of  the  remarks  I  am 
about  to  offer,  to  bring  at  once  distinctly 
into  notice  what  were  the  circumstances 
and  what  the  occasion  upon  which  the 
plaintiff  was  taken  into  custody  by  the 
defendant,  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  of  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and  in  so  doing  I 
shall  not  deem  it  needful  to  travel  out  of 
the  plea  and  the  allegations  therein  con- 
tained. 

It  appears,  then,  that  certain  matters 
were  under  discussion  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  that  it  was  considered  by 
the  said  House  to  be  necessary  that  the 
plaintiff  should  be  examined  at  the  bar  of 
the  said  House;  that  it  was  thereupon 
ordered  that  the  plaintiff  should  attend 
forthwith ;  that  the  plaintiff  had  notice  of 
the  said  oi*der  and  did  not  attend,  but 
"wilfully  and  contemptuously"  refused 
so  to  do ;  and  that  the  said  House  was  in- 
formed and  had  notice  thereof ;  that  there- 
upon it  was  ordered  that  the  plaintiff 
should  be  sent  for  and  brought  before  the 
House  in  the  custody  of  the  Serjeant-at- 
Arms,  and  that  the  Speaker  should  issue 
his  warrant  accordingly.  Then  follows 
the  warrant,  which  it  will  be  necessary 
hereafter  to  notice  more  particularly.  At 
present  I  am  only  considering  whether  a 
contempt  was  in  fact  committed;  and 
upon  this  part  of  the  case  no  doubt,  as  I 
believe,  has  been  or,  as  I  think,  can  be 
raised.  In  the  consideration  of  it,  I  per- 
fectly agree  with  what  was  said  by  Lord 
BenfMm  in  the  case  of  the  Sheriff  of  Mid- 
dlesex : 

"  It  is  unnecessary,*'  says  his  Lordship,  "  to 
discuss  the  question  (the  strong  opinion  of  Lord 
Coke  in  4th  Institute  87,  and  Uie  passages  cited 
in  argument,  however,  is  well  known)  whether 
each  House  of  Parliament  be  or  be  not  a  Court. 
It  is  clear  that  they  cannot  exercise  their  proper 
functions  without  the  power  of  protecting  them- 
selves against  interference.'' 

Equally  clear  is  it,  in  my  opinion,  that 
in  the  exercise  of  their  inquisitorial  fanc- 


(a)  8  St.  Tr.  N.S.  1239. 


tions  they  must  have  the  power  of  enforcing 
the  attendance  of  witnesses,  or  their 
authority  would  be  nothing,  and  the 
House  of  Commons  but  the  shadow  of  a 
name.  The  House,  therefore,  had  an  un- 
doubted right  to  order  the  attendance  of 
the  plaintiff;  and  upon  his  "contemptu- 
ous '  refusal,  to  commit  him  for  the  con- 
tempt ;  or,  as  I  think,  to  order  him  to  be 
brought  in  custody  before  them,  to  show 
cause,  if  he  had  any,  why  he  reftised  to 
attend,  or  to  give  evidence  if  required. 
Up  to  this  point,  therefore,  there  is,  I  ap- 
prehend, no  doubt,  and  the  matter  is  clear. 
The  question  is,  as  already  stated,  upon 
the  form  and  manner  in  which  the  author- 
ity of  the  House  has  been  vindicated  upon 
the  present  occasion. 

The  plea  states  the  Speaker's  warrant 
thus : — 

"  Wherefore  the  Speaker,  in  pursuance  of  the 
said  last-mentioned  order  (that  the  plaintiff 
should  be  brought  before  the  House  in  custody, 
&c.)>  and  according  to  the  ancient  usages  and 
privileges  of  the  said  House  of  Commons,  and 
the  law  and  custom  of  Parliament,  by  his  war- 
rant duly  made,  after  reciting  therein  that  the 
said  House  had  that  day  ordered  that  the  plain- 
tiff should  be  sent  for  in  the  custody  of  the 
Serjeaut-at-Arms,  did  require  and  authorise  the 
said  Serjeant  to  take  into  custody  the  body  of 
the  plaintiff." 

Then  follows  the  justification  of  the  de- 
fendant, that  he  took  him  by  virtue  of  the 
warrant,  in  order  to  bring  him  befoi*e  the 
HoQse ;  and  the  question  is,  whether  the 
said  warrant  be  or  be  not  to  him  a  justifi- 
cation to  him  in  the  execution  of  his  duty, 
no  excess  therein  being  pretended. 

And  before  I  proceed  to  examine  that 
more  minutely,  I  think  it  right  to  premise 
that  all  cases  of  warrants  of  commitment 
by  inferior  jurisdictions  are,  in  my  opinion, 
wholly  inapplicable  to  the  present.  It 
seems  to  me  clear  that  the  warrant  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  if 
brought  before  this  Court,  is  judged  of 
npon  principles  entirely  different  from 
those  which  govern  the  decision  of  the 
cases  just  referred  to.  The  warrant  in  the 
case  of  the  Sheriff  of  Middlesex  was  in 
the  following  form : — 

<*  Whereas  the  House  of  Commons  have  this 
day  resolved  that  William  Evans,  Esq.,  and 
John  Wheelton,  Esq.,  Sheriff  of  Middlesex, 
having  been  guilty  of  a  contempt  and  breach  of 
the  privileges  of  this  House,  be  committed  to 
the  custody  of  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  attending 
this  House :  These  are,  therefore,  to  require 
you  to  take  into  your  custody  the  bodies  of  the 
said  William  Evans  and  John  Wheelton,  and 
them  safely  to  keep  during  the  pleasure  of  this 
House;  for  which  this  shall  be  your  sufficient 
warrant.     C.  S.  Lefevre." 

Now  this,  if  examined  according  to  the 
rules  which  prevail  in  the  cases  above 
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mentioned,  is,  I  apprehend,  manifescly  de- 
fective. If  a  person  be  conyioted  of  beinff 
"  &  Togne  and  vagabond,"  and  committed 
aocormngly,  and  facte  be  stated  not  snffi- 
dent  to  justify  the  legal  inference,  he  is 
entitled  to  his  discharge.  Bex  v.  Broum.(<£i 
Bqoally  defective,  I  presume,  would  it 
li»ve  iMen  if  the  warrant  had  stated  a 
conviction  of  the  party  as  being  "  a  rogue 
and  vagabond,"  without  more.  If  Com- 
missioners commit  a  bankrupt  for  a  con- 
tempt in  not  answering  questions,  this 
Conrt  would  discharge  him  if  the  questions 
were  not  specified,  so  that  the  Court 
might  judge  of  their  legality.  By  two 
Jndges,  in  Ex  parte  ^ake,{h)  and  in 
Ooj^s  caBe,(c)  (hereafter  more  fully 
noticed),  a  warrrant  of  commitment  for 
not  accounting  and  paying  over  money, 
directing  the  party  to  be  kept  "till  dis- 
charged by  due  course  of  law,"  would,  it 
■eems,  have  been  held  bad,  if  it  had  not 
been  supported  by  previous  parts  of  the 
warrant.  If,  as  contended  for  in  the 
argument  for  the  plaintiff,  convenient 
certainty  as  to  the  place  where,  and  the 
time  during  which  the  custody  is  to  be, 
are  requisite  in  order  to  make  a  warrant 
legal,  that  object  seems  to  be  imperfectly 
forwarded  by  the  statement,  ''that  the 
party  should  be  kept  during  the  pleasure 
of  the  House."  What  would  be  thought 
of  a  magistrate's  warrant,  however  in 
all  other  respects  unexceptionable,  which 
should  direct  a  commitment  during  the 
pleasure  of  any  man  or  set  of  men  whatso- 
ever? Yet  the  Speaker's  warrant,  in  the 
form  above  set  forth,  was  sustained  hj  this 
Court,  and  the  parties  applying  for  hbera- 
tion  remanded,  and  that,  too,  under 
circumstances  which,  if  any  such  case  can 
ever  exist,  would  have  led  to  an  examina- 
tion of  it  with  the  greatest  anxietv  and 
jealousy;  and  not  only  was  such  the 
decision  of  this  Court,  but  all  doubt  may 
be  considered  at  an  end  by  the  questions 
proposed  by,  and  the  answers  given  to  the 
House  of  Lords  in  the  case  of  Burdett 
V.  Ahbott.(d) 

I  come  now  to  the  allegation  in  the  plea 
above  set  forth ;  and  I  believe  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  words 

'*the  Speaker,  in  panuance  of  the  said  lait- 
mentioned  order,  and  according  to  the  ancient 
aaages  and  privileges  of  the  said  House  of 
Commons,  and  the  law  and  castom  of  Jfarlia- 
ment,  by  his  warrant  duly  nmde,  did  require 
and  amhorize  the  said  Serjeant  to  take  into 
enetody  the  body  of  the  plaintiff," 

simply  mean  that  the  Speaker  did  in  fact 
m ake  his  w arrant.    I  confess,  however,  th at 


(a)  8  T.  R.  26. 
(6)  9  6.  &  C.  284. 
(c)  3  M.  &  S.  203. 
(lO  5  Dow.  165,  199. 


I  entertain  some  doubt  whether  the  allega- 
tion ought  to  be  so  restrained,  or  whether 
it  is  not  also  descriptive  of  the  nature  and 
quality  of  that  warrant ;  that  is,  whether 
it  is  not  to  be  understood  from  the  allega- 
tion that  the  warrant  was  in  such  form  as, 
aooording  to  the  usages  of  the  House  and 
the  law  of  Parliament,  had  been  in  like 
cases  issued  by  the  Speaker  to  bring  a 
party  in  custody  before  the  House ;  and  if 
so,  I  should  also  doubt  whether  such 
allegation  so  understood  would  not  at  once 
have  closed  the  question,  upon  the  ground 
that  the  House  of  Commons  is  competent 
to  regulate  the  forms  of  its  own  proceed- 
ings, and  is  the  sole  judge  of  them.  In 
the  case  Ex  parte  8m\/th,{a)  it  appeared 
that  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  had  ordered  StMfth  to  appear  "  ab- 
solutely." Of  this  order  Smyth  com- 
plainea,  and  applied  for  a  prohibition 
both  to  this  Court  and  to  the  Exchequer. 
Both  Courts  upon  the  hearing  considered 
the  question  m  the  same  manner:  Was 
the  case  within  the  jurisdiction  of  tho 
Court  below  P  If  so,  the  inquiry  is  at  an 
end,  for  the  complaint  respects  the  con- 
duct of  the  cause  in  that  Court,  and  with 
its  practice  we  will  not  interfere ;  and  this 
too  in  the  case  of  an  inferior  Court.  It  is 
unnecessary,  however,  to  pursue  this  pari 
of  the  subject  further,  or  to  pronounce 
any  decisive  opinion  upon  it,  because  in 
another  view  the  warrant  may  in  my  opi- 
nion be  sustained ;  and  even  if  it  ought  to 
be  examined  in  the  manner  contended  for 
by  the  plaintiff,  it  is  good  and  sufficient 
in  law. 

Upon  this  part  of  the  case  two  ques- 
tions, as  it  seems  to  me,  arise :  1st,  whe- 
ther the  recital  in  the  warrant  may  be 
resorted  to,  in  order  to  explain  and  support 
the  mandatory  part  P  and  2nd,  if  it  may, 
whether  such  recital  be  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  P 

Now  upon  the  first  question,  Ooff^s  case, 
above  referred  to  generally,  has  a  strong 
bearing.  It  is  indeed  decisive  to  show 
that  previous  matter  may  have  the  effect 
of  explaining  and  rectifying  in  a  warrant 
what  would  otherwise  be  imperfect  and 
erroneous.  Ooff  was  committed  by  war- 
rant of  two  justices,  for  that  he,  being 
collector  of  rates  for  the  parish  of  Kich- 
mond  under  23  Geo,  8.  o.  41.,  refused  to 
pay  over  monies  collected  by  virtue  of  the 
Act,  to  W.  8,;  and  the  justices  adiudged 
that  he  should  be  committed  to  gaol,  there 
to  remain  until  he  should  account  and  pay 
over  the  said  monies  to  the  said  W,  a. 
They  then  reonired  tho  keeper  of  the  gaol 
to  receive  ana  keep  him  **  until  he  should 
be  discharged  by  due  course  of  law."    For 

(a)  3  A.  &  E.  719;  &  2  Cr.  M.  &  R.  754. 
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I  cause ;  at  all  eyentB,  this  Court  cannot  in- 
(|uire  in  snoh  case :  and  wh.7  may  not  the 
I  intendment  also  be  made  in  the  present 
I  instance,  that  the  House   oi'  Commons 
'  ordered  that  the  plaintiff  should  *'  be  sent 
for  in  th  e  en  s tody  of  the  Seijeant-at- Arms, " 
or   (as  I  think  it  must  be  understood) 
**  brought  before  the  House  '*  iu  that  cus- 
tody, for  some  good  and  sufficient  cause  P 
for  surely  there  may  be  many  such :  that 
seems  to  me  scarcely  a  more  forced  sup- 
position than  that  a  contempt  has  been  in 
fact  committed,  though  none  appears. 

It  remains  that  I  should  add  a  few 
words  upon  a  point  connected  with  this 
part  of  the  case,  briefly  touched  upon 
already,  but  requiring,  perhaps,  some  fur- 
ther notice.  It  was  contended  in  argu- 
ment, that  the  only  unobjectionable  course 
for  the  House  to  pursue,  was  to  adjudge 
the  party  guilty  of  a  contempt,  and  com- 
mit him  accorcQngly.  I  cannot  accede  to 
this  argument.  I  think  that  having  or- 
dered the  attendance  of  the  plaintiff  as  a 
witness,  of  the  fitness  of  which  the  House 
of  Commons  alone  had  the  competence  to 
judge,  they  might,  upon  his  wilful  de- 
fault, compel  his  attendance  to  answer  for 
that  default,  and  upon  that  attendance 
make  such  order  respecting  him  as  to  the 
House  might  seem  meet.  If  a  witness, 
haying  notice  that  the  House  had  ordered 
his  attendance,  disobeys,  no  further  order, 
in  the  shape  of  a  second  notice,  is  neoea- 
sary.  Eren  in  the  case  of  Commissioners 
of  Bankrupt,  if  the  bankrupt  refuses  to 
attend,  no  second  summons  is  necessary 
before  a  warrant  of  commitment  issues, 
but  such  warrant  may  go  at  once,  ^x 
'paHe  Lwiihv)<Ute{a) ;  and  BaUye  y.  Ches- 
ley.ijb)  Then  what  is  the  ditl'erence,  so 
far  as  the  party  affected  is  concerned,  be- 
tween the  two  modes  of  proceeding?  If 
the  party  be  committed  for  a  contempt 
during  me  pleasure  of  the  House,  his 
chance  of  liberation  depends  upon  liis  ap- 
pearing and  submitting  to  do  what  is  re- 
quired If  the  course  be  pursued  (as  here) 
of  ordering  him  to  be  brought  in  custody 
before  the  House,  his  opportunity  of 
making  such  amends  as  ma^lead  to  his 
deliverance  is  more  immediate;  and  so 
far  this  course  is  more  beneficial  to  him. 
If  upon  any  given  state  of  facte,  a  person 
may  be  sent  to  prison  for  contempt,  surely 
he  may  be  brought  before  the  House, 
whereby  he  may  avoid  beiuff  sent  to  prison 
at  all.  The  power  in  each  case  seems  to 
me  to  be  precisely  similar,  and  to  depend 
upon  the  same  principle,  the  necessity  of 
vesting  such  power  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  the  sake  of  the  public  interest 
and  welfare. 


this  fault  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  latter 
part  of  it,  the  warrant  was  objected  to, 
and  the  cases  of  commitments  by  Com- 
missioners of  Bankrupt,  which  had  there- 
fore been  ill,  were  cited;  and  those  cases 
were  not  questioned  in  the  argument,  but 
reliance  was  placed  on  the  previous  part 
of  the  warrant,  and  especially  the  adjudi- 
cation that  Goff  should  be  committed  until 
he  accounted  and  paid ;  and  it  was  con- 
tended that  the  conclusion  ought  to  be 
construed  with  reference  to  that  which 
precedes  it,  and  so  be  sustained.  And  per 
Lord  EUenborough — 

"  Coupling  the  premises  with  the  conclusion, 
is  it  not,  in  effect,  the  same  as  if  the  warrant 
had  directed  the  gaoler  to  detain  the  party  till 
he  had  accounted?  We  must  read  the  war- 
rant as  if  the  magistnites  had,  in  the  conclusion, 
recited  over  again  the  adjudication." 

The  prisoner  was  remanded.  The  prin- 
ciple of  this  case  has  nince  been  recog- 
nised by  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  Coster  v. 
Wil8(m.(a)  It  cannot  indeed  be  said  that 
the  previous  matter  in  Gaff's  case  is  in 
kind  the  same  as  that  which  I  am  about 
to  notice  in  the  present ;  but  the  principle 
of  reference  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining 
the  warrant  is,  I  think,  thereby  estab- 
lished. 

Upon  the  second  question  proposed,  a 
few  remarks  will  suffice :  the  warrant  re- 
cites an  order  that  the  plaintiff  "  should 
be  sent  for  iu  the  custody  of  the  Serjeant- 
at-Arms."  Kow,  what  is  the  meaning  of 
**  sent  for  in  custody  P  "  or  rather,  what 
can  it  be  but  that  the  plaintiff  was  to  be 
*' brought  before  the  House  in  the  custody 
of  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  P "  and  if  so, 
"  coupling  the  premises  with  the  conclu- 
sion" (according  to  Lord  Ellenhorough), 
what  can  be  a  more  reasonable  interpre- 
tation than  that  the  warrant  being  to  take 
the  plaintiff  into  custody,  it  ought  to  be 
understood,  by  aid  of  the  recited  order, 
as  directing  "  to  take  him  into  custody  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  him  before*  the 
House;"  and  if  so,  the  warrant,  in  my 
opinion,  is  perfectly  legal.  In  the  case  of 
a  warrant  of  commitment  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  a  resolution 
that  the  party  has  been  guilty  of  a  con- 
tempt is  requisite,  but  not  any  specifica- 
tion of  the  nature  of  that  contempt ;  and 
as  we  have  already  seen,  neither  tne  time 
during  which,  nor  the  place  where,  the 
imprisonment  is  to  be,  need  be  stated. 
Moreover,  a  contempt  in  fact  may  have 
been  committed  or  it  may  not;  nothing 
appears,  but  credit  is  given  (which  in  the 
case  of  an  inferior  jurisdiction  would  not 
be)  to  the  House  of  Commons,  that  they 
would  not  commit  without   a   sufficient 


(a)  3M.  &  W.  413. 


(a)  16  Ves.  284,  235. 
(6)  8  East.  319,  826. 
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Upon  the  whole  my  opinion  is,  that  the 
judgment  should  be  for  the  defendant. 

Lord  Dbhmah,  L.G.J. :  The  case,  not- 
withstanding the  length  of  the  argament 
mad  the  wei^t  of  the  matters  discossed, 
appears  to  me  to  lie  in  a  very  narrow  com- 
pass. The  defendant  justifies  the  imprison- 
ment of  the  plaintiff  under  the  warrant  of 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Crommons, 
which  directed  the  defendant  to  take  the 
plaintiff  into  custody,  after  reciting  that 
his  presence  had  been  required  in  the 
House  by  an  order  of  the  House,  of  which 
order  the  plaintiff  had  notice,  but  to  avoid 
obedience  to  which  he  contemptuously 
concealed  himself.  There  was  no  necessity 
for  anthorities  to  show  the  power  of  either 
Hoose  of  Parliament  to  commit  for  a  con- 
tempt ;  that  power,  which  they  possess  in 
conunon  with  all  the  superior  Courts,  was 
fully  recognised  in  Sioehdaie  t.  Hansa/rdt 
and  was  acted  upon  in  a  proceeding  which 
grew  out  of  that  case.  Beg,  ▼.  The  Sheriff 
of  Middleeeat.  That  power,  indeed,  was 
neither  directly  nor  indirectly  questioned 
hy  the  learned  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  on 
the  present  occasion.  The  privilege  of 
Parliament  to  prosecute  all  inquiries 
which  they  deem  necessary  for  the  dis- 
charge of  their  hi^fh  duties,  was  also  ad- 
mitted without  dispute,  and  the  power, 
consequently,  to  compel  the  attendance  of 
all  persons  whom  they  may  require  for 
such  purposes. 

Some  doubt  has  been  strongly  and  elo- 
quently stated  on  the  power  to  order  a 
person  to  be  brought  before  the  House  in 
custody,  in  the  first  instance,  or,  at  least, 
without  apprising  him  of  the  reason  for 
reqniring  his  attendance.  But  I  confess 
that  it  would  rather  appear  to  me,  though 
sensible  of  the  weight  of  these  considera- 
tions, that  as  the  exercise  of  their  privilege 
of  inquiry  may  obviously  be  wholly  de- 
feated by  delay,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
secnre  such  attendance  by  coercive  mea- 
sures and  without  explanation,  and  that  of 
that  necessity  the  House  alone  can  judge. 

But  the  defendant  rests  his  justification 
on  higher  grounds,  and  puts  foremost  in 
the  points  to  be  argued  a  much  more  ex- 
tensive principle.  The  defendant,  he  says, 
being  an  officer  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
is  protected  by  an  order  of  the  House, 
directing  him  to  do  to  the  plaintiff  the 
identical  act  complained  of;  such  an  order, 
of  itself  and  without  more,  is  an  answer  to 
the  action.  Now  this  is  the  leading  pro- 
position maintained  by  the  defendant  in 
the  case  of  Stoekdcde  v.  Hansard^  and  it 
was  upon  examination  deliberately  denied 
by  the  unanimous  judgment  of  this  Court. 
To  the  doctrine  established  by  that  judg- 
ment I  fully  adhere,  unquestioned  as  it 
has  been  in  any  Court  of  Error ;  strictly 
conformable,  as  I  am  firmly  convinced,  to 


the  principles  of  our  law,  and  essential  to 
the  existence  of  a  free  constitution. 

Holding,  therefore,  that  the  mere  order 
of  the  House  of  Commons  does  not  of 
itself  legalise  whatever  it  may  enjoin, 
whether  executed  by  its  own  officer  or  by 
any  other  person,  fmust  reject  this  ground 
of  defence.  On  the  contrary,  I  hold  that 
this  Court  is  not  at  liberty  to  decline  the 
jurisdiction  of  examining  the  grounds  on 
which  the  imprisonment  of  any  one  of  our 
fellow  subjects  may  be  justified;  what- 
ever the  dignity  or  power  of  those  who  may 
have  caused  his  imprisonment,  whether  it 
be  questioned  in  an  action  for  dama^^es,  or 
on  a  return  to  a  haheae  eorpue,  or  m  the 
more  solemn  inquest  that  may  be  con- 
ducted in  a  criminal  court  in  a  case  of  life 
and  death,  where  homicide  may  have  re- 
sulted from  enforcing  or  opposing  the 
order,  and  the  Judge  may  be  compelled 
to  decide  on  its  legality. 

If,  in  the  performance  of  this  duty,  I 
find  the  defendant  justified  by  an  order  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  either  convicting 
or  punishing  the  plaintiff  for  a  contempt, 
or  made  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the 
plaintiff  before  them  for  the  necessary  ex- 
ercise of  their  privileges,  the  defendant 
will  be  of  course  entitled  to  our  judgment. 
Here,  however,  it  is  unfortunate  that 
serious  objections  are  urged  against  the 
warrant  set  forth  in  the  plea.  It  recites 
that  the  plaintiff's  presence  had  been  re- 
quired in  the  House  of  Commons ;  that 
he  had  notice  of  their  resolution  to  that 
effect,  and  the  order  thereupon  made,  but 
that  he  contemptuously  concealed  himself 
to  avoid  obedience  to  it ;  and  then  the  re- 
solution that  he  should  be  sent  for,  and 
brought  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  '*  that  Mr.  Speaker  do  issue  his  warrant 
accordingly. ' '  Wh ereupon  the  S peaker,  in 
order  that  the  plaintiff  might  be  brought 
before  the  House  in  the  custody  of  the 
Serjeant-at-Arms  according  to  the  order 
and  resolution  aforesaid,  by  his  warrant, 
reciting  that  the  House  had  that  day  or- 
dered that  the  plaintiff  should  be  sent  for 
in  the  custody  of  the  Serjeant  at-Arms, 
did  require  and  authorize  that  officer  to 
take  into  custody  the  body  of  the  plaintiff. 
Here  the  warrant  ends ;  under  it  toe  arrest 
and  detention  of  the  plaintiff  are  justified. 

This  instrument  must  be  considered  as 
a  committal  for  contempt,  or  as  a  means 
of  compelling  the  plaintiff's  attendance 
in  the  House  of  Common?,  or  perhaps  as 
both.  In  both  points  of  view  it  is  said  to  be 
essentially  defective,  for  omitting  to  state 
the  object  and  end  for  which  it  was  issued. 
If  it  were  to  enforce  sentence  of  contempt, 
the  plaintifi''s  learned  counsel  insisted 
that  some  limit  to  that  imprisonment 
ought  to  appear  in  it.  K  the  intention 
was  only  to  bring  him  before  the  House, 
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rale  the  opinion  of  Lord  HcU,  proceeds  on 
the  authority  of  his  decision  in  BracfifM 
case;  taking  no  notice  of  this  supposed 
dictum,  or  of  the  inaccurate  reporter  on 
whose  single  statement  it  rests  ;  a  dictum 
unnecessary  to  the  decision  and  plainly 
repugnant  to  it  on  principle,  as  well  as  to 
Lord  "SoIVb  known  opinion.  It  is  men- 
tioned  by  GonA&rbcuck  that  an  action  had 
been  talked  of ;  and  we  may  well  s appose 
that  Lord  Holt  would  be  desirous  of  dis- 
couraging so  vexatious  a  prooeedinff  for  a 
mere  slip  in  the  officer,  and  t^t  his  lan« 
guage  was  misconstrued  into  an  opinion 
that  no  action  could  be  maintained. 

From  this  ancient  and  indisputable 
principle,  it  follows  that  a  bad  warrant 
cannot  be  eked  out  by  the  more  regular 
and  formal  oonvictiou ;  or  rather,  indeed, 
it  is  the  same  principle.  It  required  no 
authority ;  but  there  is  a  decision  on  the 
very  point  in  Widkea  v.  GUkiterhwih.(a) 
Goff's  case  does  not  appear  to  me  incon- 
sistent, for  there  Lord  Ellenharough  dis- 
tinctly lays  down  this  principle : 

'*  If  there  bad  been  any  ancertainiy  on  the 
face  of  the  warrant,  I  Rhould  have  agreed  with 
the  argument ;  but  coapling  the  premises  with 
the  conclusion,  is  it  not  in  effect  the  same  as  if 
the  wurrant  bad  directed  the  gaoler  to  detain 
the  party  till  he  had  accounted?  We  must 
read  the  warrant,"  he  says,  "  as  if  the  magis- 
trates had,  in  the  conclusion,  recited  again  the 
adjudication." 

Justice  Le  Blanc  observed : 

"  VVhen  the  party  has  paid  over  the  money, 
he  will  be  entitled  to  be  discharged  by  due 
course  of  law." 

That  is,  the  warrant  itself  both  indicates 
a  conclusion  of  the  imprisonment,  and 
the  party's  discharge  by  due  course  of 
law,  which,  though  vicious  as  too  general, 
if  it  stood  alone,  receives  an  explanation 
from  the  other  words  in  the  same  warrant, 
showing  that  his  accounting,  in  conformity 
to  his  duty,  is  the  means  of  such  discharge. 
But  the  warrant  before  us  has  no  conclu- 
sion whatever,  and,  even  if  it  iustified  the 
arrest  (which  is  questioned  on  other 
grounds),  cannot  justify  any  of  the  ulte- 
rior proceedings  against  the  plaintiff. 

I  apprehend  that  the  goodness  of  a  war- 
rant in  respect  of  its  contents  is  wholly 
independent  of  the  authority  from  which 
it  proceeds.  However  dignified  and  power- 
ful the  body  which  sends  forth  process, 
that  process  must  be  consistent  with  itself 
and  with  the  law,  in  order  to  defend  the 
officer  who  acts  upon  it.  There  is  no  dis- 
respect to  the  high  Assembly  with  which 
this  matter  originated,  in  applying  the 
same  rules  of  construction  to  the  instru- 
ment by  which  it  acts,  as  to  those  that 


that  intention,  it  was  said,  ought  to  be 
disclosed.  The  officer,  it  was  contended, 
is  bound  to  look  no  further  than  the  dii'ec- 
tion  in  the  warrant,  and  that  places  him 
in  the  officer's  custody  without  any  intima- 
tion how  long  or  for  what  purposes  the 
prisoner  is  to  be  detained.  The  prisoner, 
it  was  also  contended,  has  a  right  to  see 
the  warrant  that  he  may  submit  to  it,  if 
lawful ;  but  however  sensible  of  the  obli-  | 
gation  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  the  < 
House,  he  would  not  be  bound  to  undereo  | 
an  imprisonment  at  the  discretion  of  the 
officer,  to  whom  the  House  has  not  dele- 
gated such  discretion;  for  the  Speaker's 
warrant  was  likewise  impeached,  as  not 
pursuing  the  resolution  on  which  it  pro- 
fesses to  be  founded,  but  which  only  di- 
rected that  the  plaintiff  should  be  brought 
"before  the  House  of  Commons." 

The  objections  were  met  in  various 
ways.  First,  it  was  said  that  the  resolu- 
tion set  forth  in  the  plea,  that  the  plaintiff 
should  be  brought  before  the  House,  may 
be  incorporated  into  the  warrant  which 
requires  the  Serjeant  to  take  him  into 
custody.  But  at  common  law  every  war- 
rant must  sx>eak  for  itself,  and  must  show 
two  things;  a  good  cause  for  depriving 
the  party  named  of  his  liberty,  and  some 
lawful  period  for  his  confinement. 

"  The  warrant,"  says  Lord  Coke  (2  In-st.  6a), 
*'  containing  a  lawfiil  cuuse,  ought  to  have  a 
lawful  conclusion." 

This  is  repeated  b^  Lord  HcUe  and  all  the 
text-writers,  and  it  is  well  established  by 
numerous  authorities.  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Holt  asserted  this  principal  in  Bracy^a 
catie(a) ;  so  did  Lord  EUenborough  in 
Goff'e  case(&) ;  the  whole  Court  in  Lord 
Tenter  den*  8  timo,  in  Groom  v.  Forrester; 
and  the  Court  of  Exchequer  recently,  in 
the  case  of  Daniel  v.  Philip8.{c)  In  the 
last-mentioned  case  Mr.  Baron  Parke  ex- 
presses himself  in  the  very  words  of  Chief 
Justice  HoU : 

"  The  cause  of  commitment  ought  to  be  cer- 
tain, to  the  end  that  the  party  may  know  for 
what  he  suffers,  and  how  he  may  regain  his 
liberty,  and  if  it  be  not,  it  is  not  only  a  ground 
for  discharging  the  party,  but  the  warrant  is 
void  and  no  justification  in  an  action  of  false 
imprisonment." 

He  adds  the  following  sentence,  after 
citing  Groom  v.  Forrest^  .— 

"Contrary  to  the  dictum  of  Lord  HoU  in 
Bracy*8  case." 

I  must,  however,  here  remark,  that  Groom 
V.  Forrester, {d)  far  from  professing  to  over- 


(a)  1  Ld.  Baym.  99,  Comb.  890,  5  Mod.  308. 

(6)  3  M.  &  S.  208. 

(c)  1  Cr.  M.  &  E.  662,  5  Tyr.  293. 

{d)  5  M.  &  S.  314. 


(a)  2  Bing.  483. 
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be  ]«i«d  by  an  ordinary  justice  of  | 
the  pesoe.    It  is  impossible  to  mmke  tbe  , 
distiDction ;  tbe  magistrate  is  as  sbeolate,  ' 
while  exercising  bis  jimsdicUoii,  as  an 
Act  of  Parliament  can  make  bim :  a  re- 
cent Act(a)  bfts,  in  certain  cases,  permitted  : 
him  to  aT»il  bimself  of  a  good  oonTiction 
where   a   commitment  woold   otherwise 
hs^e  been  imperfect ;  bnt  Uiat  Act  proTes 
whftt  tbe  common  law  was,  and  has  no 
application  to  tbe  present  case. 

There  is  a  general  aTcrment  in  the  plea 
that  tbe  acts  complained  of  were  done  in 
accordance  with  the  ancient  osagea  and 
priTileges  of  the  House,  and  tbe  law  and 
cnatom  of  Parliament;  and  tbe  plaintiff 
ia  said  to  bare  admitted  this  as  a  fact,  by 
demurring.  Bat  I  am  of  opinion  that 
this  wonla  give  too  extensire  an  effect  to 
admissions  by  demnrrer,  which  onght  to 
be  rigidly  ccmfined  to  what  tbe  mles  of 
conBtmction  require,  especially  when  the 
aTerment  is  ambigaons,  and  tbe  fact  is 
not  pecnliarly  within  the  knowledge  of 
the  party.  The  STerment  here  will  be 
satisfied  by  being  interpreted  with  refer- 
ence to  the  mere  issning  of  the  warrant ; 
we  cannot  suppose  either  that  the  de- 
fendant claims  for  the  House  of  Commons 
the  privilege  of  issuiii^  a  bad  warrant,  or 
that  tbe  party  questioning  the  conduct  of 
its  ofBcer  admits  Huch  privilege. 

Tbe  point  lastly  stated  for  argument  on 
behalf  of  the  defendant  is,  that  the 
Speaker's  warrant  issued  in  a  case  where 
ihe  House  of  Commons  had  jurisdiction ; 
and  tbe  Courts  of  Common  Law  have  no 
right  or  power  to  inquire  into  the  formal 
mode  in  which  they  have  proceeded.  But 
the  answer  is,  that  we  are  inquiring  not 
how  the  House  proceeded,  but  bow  the 
officer  acted.  The  view  that  I  take  steers 
clear  of  all  collision  with  any  privilege  of 
the  House,  except  that  large  and  general 
one  to  which  I  first  adverted,  and  renders 
it  unnecessary  to  consider  the  other  ob- 
jections to  tbe  plea.  And  though  the  ob- 
jections to  this  warrant  may,  at  Iret  sight, 
appear  of  a  technical  nature,  they  wiu  be 
found,  on  consideration,  to  invofye  prin- 
ciples of  vital  importance  to  the  liberty  of 
tbe  subject.  For  the  reasons  that  I  have 
given,  I  think  tbe  plaintiff  is  entitled  to 
oar  judgment. 

Judgment  for  the  Plaintiff. 

On  May  19,  1845,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons appointed  a  Select  Committee  to 
inqoire  mto  tbe  proceedings  in  the  action 
of  Howard  v.  QoBsei,  and  report  to  the 
House. 

On  May  29,  the  Committee  reported 
(C.  388)  that  the  plaintiff  had  executed  his 
writ  of  inquiry,  and  that  his  damages  had 

(a)  7  As  8  CfM.  4.  o.  80.  b.  89. 


at  900L,  and  leoommended 
that  a  writ  of  error  should  be  brought,  and 
that,  as  tbe  levying  of  tbe  plaintiffs  exe- 
cution would  in  no  way  prejudioe  tbe 
proceeding  on  tbe  writ  of  error,  tbcv  did 
not  deem  it  expedient  to  advise  tiie  House 
to  interpose  to  prevent  the  levy. (a) 

Li  ths  SxcHsquxK  Chambbe. 

June  13  and  15,  November  30,  and  De- 
cember 1. 1846. 

Before  Tivdal,  C.J.,(6)  Coltmah,  Maule, 
and  Chbsswbll,  JJ.,  Pajulb,  B.,(e)  Alder- 
SOK,  B.,  and  Bolfb,  B.(d) 

[Tbe  AUanifay  Qemerai  (Sir  J*.  Th^iff^rX^) 
for  tbe  plaintiff  in  error :  Tbe  judges  in  the 
Court  below  did  not  agree  in  their  reasons. 
Wightman,  J.,  proceeded  entirelv  on  the 
very  narrow  and  technical  sround  that  the 
warrant  merely  ordered  the  Serjeant-at- 
Arms  to  take  tbe  plaintiff  into  custody, 
and  was  no  justification  for  taking  bim 
first  to  one  place  and  then  to  another,  and 
keeping  him  there  in  order  to  take  bim 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  which  he 
was  not  directed  to  do  by  the  warrant. 
Coleridge,  J.,  proceeded  mainly  on  the 
ground  that  tbe  warrant  shewed  no  cause 
of  arrest.  Lord  Denman  differs  iVom  this, 
and  appears  in  the  result  to  base  bis  judg- 
ment on  the  same  reasons  as  Wightman,  j.] 

Now,  mv  Lords,  the  more  I  examine 
the  grounds  and  reasons  which  are  as- 
signed by  the  learned  Judges  in  the  Court 
below  for  tbe  judgment  which  they  have 
pronounced,  the  more  I  am  astonished  at 
tbe  conoluaion  at  which  they  have  arrived, 
and  the  more  satisfied  am  I  that,  upon  ex- 
amination, your  Lord&hips  cannot  support 
that  judgment;  and,  my  Lords,  intrusted 
as  I  am  with  the  important  duty  of  main- 
taining the  privileges  of  tbe  House  of 
Commons,  or  I  should  rather  say,  of  de- 
fending the  exercise  of  a  power  which  is 
essentiallv  necessary  for  the  administra- 
tion of  tne  high  constitutional  functions 
which  they  have  to  discharge,  it  is  a  great 
satisfaction  to  me  that  we  appear  for  the 
first  time  before  a  tribunal  to  which  the 
discussion  of  these  great  and  important 
constitutional  questions  is  entirely  new. 
Not  one  of  your  Lordships  is  committed 
to  any  judicial  decisions  upon  them.  I 
proceed  to  state  the  first  important  pro- 

(a)  In  a  second  report,  dated  June  80,  1845, 
the  Committee  critioised  the  judgments  of  the 
majority  of  the  Court,  and  assigned  reasons  for 
teeommending  a  writ  of  error.  See  Second 
Beport,  Printed  Papers,  Howard  v.  Go$s9t, 
c.  397. 

(^6)  Tindal,  C JT.,  died  before  the  conclusion 
of  the  aigument  on  July  6, 1846. 

(c)  Afterwards  Lord  Wensleydsle. 

\d)  Afterwards  Lord  Cranworth,  LC. 

(e)  Afterwards  Lord  Chelmsford,  L.C. 
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pMliion  whiefa  I  am  prepared  to  maiiitaicv 
which  is  the  groiinawork  of  the  whole, 
and  whioh  is  of  snch  magnitade  attd  im- 
portance aB  to  reduce  all  the  others  to 
complete  insignificance;  the  proposition 
is,  that  the  act  complained  of  appearing 
to  have  heen  done  oj  the  Order  of  the 
Honse  of  Commons,  that  Order  constitates 
a  complete  justification  of  the  ofiScer,  and 
is  a  perfect  answer  to  the  action. 

My  Lords,  in  the  Conrt  helow,  I  merely 
stated  that  as  one  of  the  propositions  to 
be  maintained,  without  arguing  it.  In 
StochdaJe  y.  Han8ard,{a)  although  it 
appears  to  have  been  unnecessary  to 
a  decision  of  that  case,  that  Court 
had  expresf^ed  an  adTcrse  opinion,  and 
in  the  subsequent  case  of  the  Sherif 
qf  MidcUe8€x,{h)  their  Lordships,  in  the 
strongest  manner,  expressed  their  appro- 
bation of  their  previous  judgment  in 
Bioekdale  y.  Hama/rd,  and  therefore  it 
would  have  been  idle  and  absurd  to  at- 
tempt to  endeavour  to  maintain  the  pro- 
position for  which  I  now  contend  before 
your  Lordships  In  the  Court  below  I 
protested  against  the  judgment  in  Stock- 
daleT.  Hansard,  and  I  stated  that  I  desired 
to  leave  the  question  entirely  open,  in  order 
that  if  any  future  opportunity  occurred, 
I  might  take  advantage  of  it  to  dispute 
the  propriety  of  that  judgment. 

My  Lords,  I  know  that  this  question 
has  been  the  subject  of  very  angry  dis- 
cussion; that  extreme  views  have  been 
taken  upon  the  subject,  perhaps  I  may 
say  on  both  sides,  and  that  in  the  con- 
troversy which  has  occurred  the  great 
constitutional  question  which  is  now  to 
be  decided  has  very  freqnently  been  lost 
sight  of.  A  very  favourite  mode  of 
arguing  this  question  is  to  put  extreme 
and  extravagant  cases,  and  to  argue  from 
them  against  the  possibility  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  power  or  privilege  itself. 
This  is  not  a  fair  and  proper  mode  of 
arguing  a  great  constitutional  question. 
If  it  were  applied  to  other  acknowledged, 
recognised,  and  le^timate  powers,  it  would 
go  to  the  destruction  of  all  constitutional 
power  and  authority.  I  shall  be  content 
to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Justice  Blacketone 
in  BrasB  OroBhy's  casefc),  who  says : 

"  The  objections  which  are  brought  of  abusive 
consequences  prove  too  much,  because  they  are 
applicable  to  all  courts  of  dernier  resort;  et 
ab  almsu  ad  usum  non  valet  consequentia  is  a 
maxim  of  law  as  well  as  of  logic." 

I  proceed  therefore  to  the  ooniideration 
of  tne^  important  proposition,  with  this 
preliminary  observation,  that  there  is  no 
single  case  to  be  found  in  the  books,  in 

(a)  S  St.  Tr.  N.S.  nz. 
(6)  Ih.  1289. 
(0)  8  Wilsr  805. 


whieh  any  action  has  been  naiiitaiiiod 
against  an  officer  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  anything  done  by  him  in  obe- 
dience to  the  authority  of  the  House,  and 
that  action  has  been  sacoesaful;  and 
what  is  noore  striking  still,  there  is  not  to 
be  found,  through  all  the  range  of  au- 
thorities, one  single  solitary  dictum  that 
any  such  action  is  maintainable,  until  wa 
come  down  lo  the  year  1839,  and  to  the 
case  of  Stockddle  v.  ManBord, 

As  to  the  case  of  Jwy  y.  TopAam,(a)  it  is 
dear,  as  stated  by  Lord  Demman  in  Stock* 
dale  V.  Hansard,  that  it  involved  no  ques- 
tion of  privilege  whatever.  In  the  note  to 
Bwrdett  v.  Ahbott,{h)  the  reoord  is  given, 

'*The  declaration  is  in  the  common  form, 
by  John  Jay  against  John  Tophara,  for  a 
trespass,  assault,  and  false  imprisonment,  and 
detaining  him  in  cnstody  for  10  days,  until  the 
plaintiff  paid  80/.  for  his  liberation.*' 

The  plea  is, 
«£t  prsdiotus  Johannes  Topham  per  B.  Q. 
attomatom  suum  venit,  et  defeodit  vim  et  in- 
juriam,  et  dicit  quod  curia  dicti  domini  r^is 
nunc  hie  cognitionem  placiti  pnedicti  habere 
non  debet*' 

Then  it  goes  on  to  state,  that  at  a  Par- 
liament holden  at  Westminster,  Topham 
was  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  lawfully  con- 
stituted, and  that  by  the  knights,  citizens^ 
and  burgesses  assembled  in  rarliament, 

"  Ordinatum  et  pneceptum  f uit  ipsi  pradicto 
Johanni  Topham  secundum  legem  et  ooosuetu- 
dinem  Parliamenti,  quod  ipse  priedictus  Johannes 
Topham  prsedictum  Johannem  Jay  adduceret 
ad  barram  domus  illius  in  castodia  ipsius  Jo* 
hannis  Topham ; " 

by  virtue  of  whioh  he  took  him.  Then  it 
goes  on : 

<*Ideoqne  materia  ilia  per  miHtes  cives  et 
bnrgenses  Parliamenti  in  Parliamento  assem- 
blatoe  et  non  alibi  examinari  et  detenniaari 
debet.  Et  hoc  paratus  est  verificare.  Unde 
non  intendit  qood  curia  dicti  domini  regis  nunc 
hoc  placitum  pnediotum  iilterius  cognoscere 
velit  aut  debeat.'' 

This  was  a  plea  to  the  jurisdiction, 
although  it  began  apparently  with  a  toll 
defence.  There  was  a  demurrer  that  it 
was  not  pleadable  to  the  jarisdietion  after 
a  full  defenoe.  That  was  bad,  beoause 
a  party,  after  commencing  his  plea  with 
that  which  appears  to  be  a  full  defence, 
may  go  on  to  plead  to  the  jurisdiction, 
Oo.  IaU,  127  b.,  and  2  TTm.  Sawnd,  209 
b.  A  c. 

But  there  was  another  cause  of  de- 
murrer: 

''Ac  quod  placitum  illnd  et  totaliter  in- 
sulBciens  et  minime  respondet  ad  totas  materias 
in  narratione  pnedicta  superlus  speciflcatas." 


(tf)  18  St.  Tr.  888. 
(6)  14  BMrt,  108. 
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Tfcfw  there  is  no  doubt,  that  if  this  had 
been  a  plea  in  bar,  it  would  have  been 
bad,  becaiue  it  clearly  did  not  answer  the 
Babstance  of  the  complaint  in  the  declara- 
tion, namely  detaining  him  till  he  paid  2GL 
The  Coart  decided  against  the  Talidity  of 
the  plea ;  bot 

"  In  the  next  term,  namely,  Easter  35th  of 
Chuies  the  Snd,  Bol.  101,  there  is  an  entry  of 
a  deelamtton  of  Jay  against  Topham  for  80/., 
manej  had  and  recctved,  to  which  Topham 
pleaded  the  general  irsae,  hat  no  further  pro- 
ceedings  in  this  caasa  are  stated ;  ** 

BO  ihat  it  wonld  appear  as  if  Jay  had 
abandoned  the  proceeding  in  the  action 
of  trespass,  and  had  commenced  a  fresh 
action  merely  for  the  money  which  had 
been  taken  by  Topham,  the  Serjeant-at- 
Arma.  It  is  qnite  clear  that  Jay  v.  Top' 
ham  inTolved  no  question  of  privilege 
wbaterer. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  maintain  npon 
the  present  occasion  that  yon  can  pleaa  to 
the  jurisdiction  where  an  action  of  trespass 
ia  brunght  against  an  officer  for  an  act 
done  nnder  the  authority  of  the  House; 
becaose  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  officer 
mnat  oome  in  and  must  plead  the  Order 
and  authority  of  the  House. 

In  Verdcn  t.  Topham  {a)  a  similar  plea 
CO  that  in  Jay  y.  Topham  appears  to  have 
been  pleaded: 

"Trespass  of  assault,  battery  and  imprison- 
ment QDtil  the  plaintiff  paid  60/.  The  de- 
fendant pleaded  to  the  jurisdiction,  for  that  the 
trespass,  &c.  was  done  by  order  of  the  knights, 
eitizens,  and  burgesses  of  the  Commons  House 
in  Parliament  assembled,  to  the  defendant  being 
tbeir  Serjeant-at-Arms,  to  bring  the  plaintiff  be- 
fore them,  propter  diveraa  malefacta  hy  him 
eommitted  about  an  election  of  knights  to  serve 
m  Parlianieat,  and  therefore  the  matter  ought 
to  be  examined  and  determined  there  ei  nam 
alibi  €t  hoc,  ffc,  unde  non  intendit  quad  curia 
hie  eoffnatcere  velit  out  debeat.  The  plaiutiif 
demurred  generally,  and  WilUamt,  late  Speaker, 
urged  that  the  plea  was  good,  and  prayed  time 
till  the  next  term  to  speak  to  it.  But  the 
Coort  wonld  not  grant  it,  but  awarded  that  the 
defendant  should  answer  oyer." 

We  have  not  been  able  to  trace  an^ 
further  proceedings  in  this  case,  but  it 
appears  nrom  what  is  said  by  Sir  FrancU 
Pemherton,  in  12th  State  Trials,  page  823, 
that  in  some  way  or  other  there  was  a 
trial  of  the  case  of  Verdon  v.  Topham,  and 
that  600L  damages  were  giren  by  the 
jury ;  for  Sir  Francis  Pomberion  says  that 
they  thought  the  damages  were  excessiye, 
and  they  granted  a  new  trial.  Probably 
the  defendant  let  judgment  go  by  default. 

There  is  another  case  of  Verdon  y. 
I}&aide,(h)  arising  out  of  the  same  trans. 

(a)  ^ones,  T.,  208  ;  Kelson,  Abr.  948. 
ib)  %  Show.  800. 


action ;  Trespass  for  false  imprison- 
ment. The  defendants  justified  by 
yirtne  of  a  warrant  from  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  plaintiff  replied  that  at 
the  time  of  the  taking,  the  Parliament 
was  prorogued.  And  we  defendants  re- 
join, and  say  they  had  no  notice;  and 
the  plaintiff  says  they  had  notice;  and 
thereon  issue  is  joined,  and  a  trial  had  at 
the  bar.  Bosolyed,  jper  Ct«ria«i,  that 
wheresoeyer  no  man  is  bound  to  ^ye 
notice  eyery  man  is  bound  to  take  notice  ; 
but  yet  reasonable  time  for  notice  is  re- 
quired to  take  notice  where  it  is  impos- 
sible to  do  so.  But,  on  the  eyidenoe  here, 
it  appeared  that  for  three  or  four  of  the 
six  days  the  defendants  were  told  all  along 
the  road  that  the  Parliament  was  pro- 
rogued, by  persons  of  good  credit,  and 
the  jurygaye  4601.  damages  to  the  plain- 
tiff. The  record  in  wis  case  is  in 
Broumlaw*M  Enirim,  p.  129,  and  as  to  the 
assault  and  imprisonment  and  detention 
of  the  plaintiff  during  six  days,  they 
plead  that  a  Parliament  was  held  (stat- 
ing  the  day)  at  Westminster,  and  that 
the 

*<niilitas  ei^es  et  burgeni  Domns  CoSnn  in 
eodem  Parliamento  assemblat  (et  adtonc  seden) 
adtnnc  et  iKm.  seoondam  legem  et  cursnm 
Parliament  OrdinaTer  qd  ^dict  Sam.  Verdon 
addueeretur  (Anglice,  should  be  sent  for)  in 
custod.  servien.  ad  Anna  attenden.  Dom.  Comun 
ilt  ad  respond,  ad  barram  ejusdem  Domus  pro 
notoriosa  violadone  Privileff  p  ipui  commiss 
contra  Dom.  Comun.  ^dict." 

It  then  goes  on  to  state  that  Topham 
was  the  Serjeant-at-Arms,  that  he  dele- 
gated his  authority  to  Smith,  and  that 
the  defendants  in  aid  of  Smith  arrested 
and  imprisoned  the  plaintiff,  that  tho 
arrest  and  imprisonment  took  place  90 
miles  from  Westminster,  that  the  Parlia- 
ment  was  prorogued  upon  a  particular  day, 
that  they  were  not  aware,  and  that  they 
had  no  notice  of  the  prorogation  of  Par- 
liament. As  a  justification  of  the  deten- 
tion of  the  plaintiff  for  the  fiye  days,  they 
plead  haying  no  notice  of  prorogation; 
stating  that  immediately  upon  their  re- 
ceiying  notice  they  discharged  the  plaintiff. 

Aldessov,  B.  :  They  were  fiye  days  going 
90  miles. 

Attorney' General :  That  is  a  plea  which 
in  terms  contains  a  justification  similar  to 
that  which  exists  in  the  present  case,  that 
it  was  an  Order  of  the  House  of  Commons ; 
that  the  party  should  be  brought  to  the 
bar  of  the  House,  and  in  that  case  the 
plea  is  pleaded  without  the  statement  of 
any  warrant  haying  been  issued;  and 
therefore  it  would  appear  that  no  warrant 
had  been  issued,  ana  the  plea  without  a 
warrant  is  treated  as  a  good  justification ; 
and  -it  is  remarkable  that  that  i^ea  -is 
signed  **J.HoU:* 

M  2 
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The  replication  states  that 

"The  defendants  detained  the  plaintiff  in 
priflon  for  the  space  of  five  days,  part  of  the 
time  in  the  declaration  mentioned  alter  they 
had  notice  of  the  prorogation  of  Parliament ; " 

and  the  rejoinder  takes  issne  npon  the 
fact  of  notice.  Therefore  it  is  quite  clear 
that  that  case  went  entirely  npon  the 
anestion  whether  the  plaintiff  had  been 
detained  by  the  defendants  after  the  pro- 
rogation of  Parliament,  with  notice  on  the 
part  of  the  defendants  that  Parliament 
nad  been  prorogued ;  that  no  question  of 
priTilege  arose ;  that  the  plea,  signed  bj 
HoU,  stating  the  Order  of  the  House  that 
the  party  should  be  brought  to  the  Bar  to 
answer  for  a  notorious  violation  of  the 
privileges  of  the  House,  is  treated  as  a 
good  justification,  and  no  demurrer  is  put 
upon  the  record  to  that  plea ;  it  is  allowed 
to  be  an  answer  to  the  action;  but  the 
parly  raises  a  question  of  fact  with  re- 
rerence  to  the  prorogation  and  notice,  and 
that  question  of  fact  alone  in  that  case 
was  decided.  This  is  the  first  occasion  on 
which  the  pleadines  in  Verdon  v.  Deaele 
have  been  brought  before  the  Court. 

These  are  the  only  oases  in  which  an 
action  has  been  maintained  against  an 
officer  or  servant  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  proceedings  were  afterwards 
taken  by  the  House  of  Commons  against 
the  Judges  who  decided  Jay  v.  Topham, 

There  are  also  various  cases  in  which, 
by  Judges  of  the  highest  eminence  and 
learning,  it  has  been,  over  and  over  again, 
stated  that  no  such  action  can  be  main- 
tained. 

The  authorities  are  principally  oases  on 
writs  of  habeas  corpus,  but  are  applicable 
to  a  question  of  an  action  of  trespass,  as 
appears  from  the  judgment  of  Lord  EUen- 
hcrough  in  Burdett  v.  Ahboti  (a) : 

"  It  has  been  said,  in  answer  to  all  these  cases 
of  refusal  by  the  Courts  to  liberate  on  habeas 
corpus  the  parties  who  had  been  committed  by 
either  House  of  Parliament  for  contempt,  that 
the  Courts,  knowing  that  the  party  committed 
had  a  remedy  by  action  if  he  had  been  illegally 
committed,  would  not  give  him  relief  in  that 
direct  mode,  but  turned  him  over  to  the  remedy 
by  action,  if  he  were  entitled  to  it,  without 
inquiry  whether  or  not  he  were  entitled  to  relief 
in  the  particolar  instance.  But  is  it  found  in 
any  one  instance,  that  upon  a  refusal  by  the 
Courts  to  diflchaiipe  the  party  npon  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus,  m  times  even  of  popular  in- 
flanmiation,  and  where  he  might  have  had  a 
chance  of  getting  a  hxrge  compensation  in  da- 
mages, if  he  were  proved  to  have  been  injured, 
any  such  action  has  been  afterwards  brought  ? 
No  such  action  has  been  ever  brought,  nor  is  it 
pretended  that  in  any  one  of  the  various  cases, 
in  all  of  which  the  Judges  have  refused  to 
liberate  the  party  committed  for  contempt,  any 

(a)  14  East,  149.         [         _ 


ulterior  remedy  by  a6ti<m  was 
fit  to  be  resorted  to." 


ever  suggested  as 


The  Attorney  Omieral  proceeded  to  refer 
to  the  following  authorities,  which  are  fully 
dealt  with  in  Lord  CampbeWs  argument  in 
StoakdaU  v.  Hansard,  (3  St.  Tr.  N.S.,  748) 
13  Bep.  63;  Com.  Dig.  Parliament  Qt,  1 ; 
8treater*s  case  (a) ;  Pys's  case  (&) ;  Lord 
8hafie8bwry*s  ca8e,(c)  in  which  Sir  Thomas 
Jones,  who  was  one  of  the  judges  in  the 
case  when  the  haibeas  corpus  was  moved  for, 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  prisoner 
must  be  remanded.    He  says : 

**  Such  a  commitment  by  an  ordinary  court 
of  justice  would  have  been  ill  and  oncertain, 
but  the  case  is  different  when  it  comes  before 
this  Hig:h  Court,  to  which  so  much  respect  has 
been  paid  by  our  predecessors,  that  they  have 
deferred  the  determination  of  doubts  conceived 
on  an  Act  of  Parliament  until  they  have  re- 
ceived the  advice  of  the  Lords;  and  now, 
instead  thereof,  it  is  demanded  of  us  to  control 
the  jud^ent  of  all  the  Peers  given  on  a  Mem- 
ber of  their  own  House,  and  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  same  Session.  The  cases  where  the 
Courts  of  Westminster  have  taken  cognisance 
of  privilege  differ  from  this  case,  for  in  those  it 
was  only  an  incident  to  the  case  before  them, 
which  was  of  their  oognisanoe ;  but  the  direct 
point  of  the  matter  is  now  the  judgment  of  the 
Lords.  The  course  of  all  Courts  ought  to  be 
considered,  for  that  is  the  law  of  t^s  Court. 
Lane's  case,  9  Bast.  And  it  has  not  been 
affirmed  that  the  usage  of  the  House  of  Lords 
has  used  to  express  the  matter  more  particu- 
larly on  commitments  for  contempts,  and  there- 
fore 1  shall  take  it  to  be  according  to  the  course 
of  Parliament.  4th  List.  50.  It  is  that  the  said 
Judges  are  assistants  to  the  Lords,  to  inform 
them  of  conunon  law  ;  but  they  ought  not  to 
judge  of  any  law,  custom,  or  usage  of  Parlia- 
ment.** 

The  Attorney  Ghneral  proceeded  to  refer 
to  the  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons regarding  Jay  v.  Tofham,{d)  Beg,  v. 
Paty,{e)  Entinck  v.  Oarr%ngton,{f)  Mur- 
ray's  case,{g)  and  Brass  Crosby's  case.(&) 

Now,  my  Lords,  I  must  read  the  judg- 
ment of  mx.  Justice  Blackstone,  who  says : 

•*  I  concur  in  opinion  that  we  cannot  dis- 
charge the  Lord  Mayor.  The  present  case  is  of 
great  importance,  because  the  liberty  of  the 
subject  is  materially  concerned.  The  House  of 
Commons  is  a  supreme  Court,  and  they  are 
judges  of  their  own  privileges  and  contempts, 
more  especially  with  respect  to  their  own  mem- 
bers. Here  is  a  member  conmiitted  in  execu- 
tion by  the  judgment  of  his  own  House.  All 
Courts,  by  which  I  mean  to  include  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  and  the  Courts  of  West- 
minster Hall,  can  have  no  control  in  matters  of 
contempt.    The  sole  adjudication  of  contempts. 


(a)  5  St.  Tr.  866. 
(6)  76.  948. 

(c)  6  St.  Tr.  1270. 

(d)  12  St.  Tr.  885. 


(e)  8Ld.B^m.ll05. 
(/)  19  St.  Tr.  1047. 
(a)  1  Wils.  299. 
(X)  8  Wils.  199. 
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and  the  pnniabment  thereof  in  any  manner,  be- 
longs ezclnsiyely,  and  without  interfering,  to 
each  respective  Court.  Infinite  confusion  and 
disorder  would  follow  if  Ourts  could,  by  writ 
of  kabetu  corpus,  examine  and  determine  the 
contempts  of  others.  This  power  to  commit 
results  from  the  first  principles  of  justice,  for  if 
they  have  power  to  decide,  they  ought  to  have 
power  to  punish ;  no  other  Court  sludl  scan  the 
judgment  of  a  superior  Court,  or  the  principal 
•eat  of  justice.  As  I  said  before,  it  would  occa- 
akm  the  utmost  confusion  if  every  Court  of  this 
Hali  ahould  have  power  to  examine  the  com- 
mitments of  the  other  Courts  of  the  Hall  for 
eontempta ;  so  that  the  judgment  and  commit- 
ment of  each  respective  Court,  as  to  contempts, 
most  be  final  and  without  control.  It  is  a  con- 
fidence that  may,  with  perfect  safety  and 
security,  be  reposed  in  the  Judges  and  the 
Houses  of  Parliament.  The  Legislature,  since 
the  Revolution  (see  9  &  10  Will.  8.  c.  15.),  have 
cremted  many  new  contempts.  The  objections 
which  are  brought  of  abusive  oonfequences 
proTe  too  much,  because  they  are  applicable  to 
an  courts  of  dernier  ressort ;  et  ah  abusu  ad 
mntm  ncn  valent  anuequeniia,  is  a  maxim  of  law 
as  well  as  of  loj^c.  General  convenience  must 
always^  outweigh  partial  inconvenience,  even 
suppoong  (which,  in  my  conscience,  I  am  far 
from  supposing)  that  in  the  present  case  the 
House  has  abused  its  power.  I  know  and  am 
sure  that  the  House  of  Commons  are  both  able 
and  well  inclined  to  do  justice.  How  prepos- 
terous is  the  present  murmur  and  complaint! 
The  House  of  Commons  have  this  power  only 
in  common  with  all  the  Couru  of  Westminster 
Hall ;  and  if  any  persons  may  be  safely  trusted 
with  this  power,  they  must  surely  be  the  Com- 
mons, who  are  chosen  by  the  people,  for  their 
privileges  and  powers  are  the  privileges  and 
powers  of  the  people.  There  is  a  great  fal- 
lacy in  my  brother  Glynn's  whole  argument 
when  he  makes  the  question  to  be  whether 
the  House  have  acted  according  to  their 
rights  or  not  Can  any  good  man  think  of  in- 
volving the  Judges  in  a  contest  with  either 
Honse  of  Parliament  or  with  one  another  ?  And 


yet  this  manner  of  putting  the  question  would 
produce  such  a  question.    The  House  of  Com- 


\  is  the  only  judge  of  its  own  proceedings. 
Holt  differed  from  the  other  Judges  in  this 
point ;  but  we  must  be  governed  by  the  eleven 
and  not  by  the  single  one.  It  is  a  right  inherent 
In  all  supreme  Courts ;  the  House  of  Commons 
have  always  exercised  it.'* 

Now,  my  Lords,  upon  this  judgment  of 
Mr.  Justice  Blacksione,  some  very  strong 
remarks  were  made  by  my  Lord  Denma/n, 
in  the  case  of  Stoehdale  v.  MaMard.(a)  He 
says: 

*'  Sir  William  Blackstone  clearly  showed  on 
the  same  occasion  that  the  return  was  good  on 
acknowledged  principles  of  law,  and  declared 
the  power  then  exercised  to  be  one  which  th( 
House  of  Commons  only  possesses  in  common 
with  the  Courts  of  W^estminster  Hall.  But  it 
must  be  confessed  that  his  remarks  on  the  state 
of  public  feeling  rather  evince  the  spirit  of  a 


(a)  »  St  Tr.  N.S.  793. 


political  partisan  than  the  calmness  and  inde- 
pendence which  become  the  judicial  seat.  We 
know  now  as  a  matter  of  history  that  the  House 
of  Commons  was  at  that  time  engaged,  in  unison 
with  the  Crown,  in  assailing  the  just  rights  of 
the  people.  Yet  that  learned  judge  proclaimed 
his  unqualified  resolution  to  uphold  the  House 
of  Commons,  even  though  it  should  have  abused 
its  power ;  rebuked  the  murmur  and  complaint 
which  its  proceedings  had  justly  excited ;  depre- 
cated as  the  last  of  misfortunes,  and  in  terms 
which  might  lead  to  a  supposition  that  he  was  at 
liberty  to  withdraw  from  it,  a  contest  between 
the  Courts  of  Justice  a^d  either  House  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  and,  with  reference  to  objections  pressed 
against  the  mode  of  executing  the  warrant, 
worked  himself  up  at  length  to  the  untenable 
position,  it  is  our  duty  to  presume  the  orders  of 
that  House  and  their  execution  are  according  to 
law." 

My  Lords,  I  cannot  forbear  expressing 
my  'astonishment  that  such  a  passage 
should  be  found  in  a  judgment  whioh,  I 
will  yentm*e  to  say,  if  your  Lordships  will 
calmly  consider  it,  is  not  free  from  the 
very  same  reflection  which  has  been  cast 
upon  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Justice  Black' 
stone;  and  when  his  Lordship  brings  him- 
self to  this  conclusion,  that  Mr.  Justice 
BlacksUme  has  at  length 
«  worked  himself  up  to  the  untenable  position, 
that  it  is  our  duty  to  presume  the  orders  of  that 
House  and  their  execution  are  according  to  law," 

I  am  bound  to  remind  your  Lordships 
that  this  untenable  position  to  which  tne 
learned  Judge  is  supposed  to  have  worked 
himself  up,  not  exnibiting  the  calmness 
and  forbearance  which  should  adorn  the 
judgment  seat,  is  a  position  which  is  con- 
firmed by  a  series  of  the  highest  authori- 
ties, and  which,  I  will  venture  to  say,  is 
the  most  unquestionable  and  the  best 
established  proposition  of  law  which  can 
possibly  be  maintained.  I  shall  presently 
show  your  Lordships  that  this  is  so  by 
authorities  on  the  subject. 

Y^heAUfym&y  General  referred  to  Oliver's 
ca8e,{a)  Bex  v.  Flower^i)))  Burdett  v.  Ah- 
hoU,{c)  Rett  V.  Hohhouse.{d)J 

I  close,  with  the  case  of  The  King  v. 
Hdbhouse,  the  series  of  authorities  which  I 
have  adduced  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing that  there  is  not  only  no  authority  for 
sayinfic  that  an  action  can  be  maintained 
for  obedience  to  an  Order  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  that  there  is  the  repeated 
recognition  of  the  contrary  by  Judges  of 
the  highest  authority,  without  a  single 
exception,  from  the  time  of  Lord  ShafteS' 
Jtwry  down  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Hohhouse, 
when  all  the  cases  were  brought  in  review 
before  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  Those 
learned  Judges  hare  invariably  decided 


(a)  8  W.  Bl.  785. 
(6)  8  T.  &.  814. 


(c)  14  East,  145. 
Qi)  aChit.Iiep.a07. 
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upon  principlea  which  are  entirely  op- 
posed to  any  notion  that  Bach  an  action  as 
this  can  be  maintained,  or  that  an  Order 
of  the  House  of  Gommone  is  not  in  itself 
conclnsive  of  the  question,  and  an  ade- 
quate and  sufficient  protection  to  the 
officer  of  the  House  for  any  act  which  is 
complained  of  which  he  has  done  in 
obedience  to  it. 

Alderson,  B.  :  Suppose  they  w«re  to 
order  a  person  to  be  executed,  what  would 
you  say  P 

Attorney  Oeneral:  I^ay,  my  Lord,  that 
I  decline,  respectfully  but  firmly,  to  arg^e 
upon  such  an  extreme  case. 

Aldebsok,  B.  :  The  course  of  the  law 
may  be  that  the  House  of  Commons  has 
the  power  of  committing  for  contempt, 
and  that  no  man  ouG:ht  to  judge  whether 
they  haTe  the  power  of  doing  so.  Is  there 
any  course  of  decisions  wiiidi  enables  the 
House  of  Commons  to  turn  a  man  oat  of 
his  freehold? 

Attorney  Oeneral :  I  shall  decline  to  arffue 
any  extreme  or  extravagant  cases  of  that 
kind  which  may  be  put  to  me.  I  submit 
that  I  am  not  bound  to  do  so. 

Aldsksoh,  B.  :  Does  not  it  follow  from 
the  general  proixisition  which  you  lay 
downP  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  for 
your  arg^ument. 

Attorney  Chnercd:  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
provoked  into  any  unseemly  recrimina- 
tions, but  I  might  adduce  many  instances 
to  show  how  we  best  recognised  powers 
which    unquestionably    your    Lordships 

E)88e68  may  be  abused,  and  how  your 
ordships  may  be  utterly  irresponsible. 
But  I  <K)  not  wish  to  enter  into  an  argu- 
ment of  that  kind. 

Aldebson,  B.  :  There  is  a  material  dis- 
tinction between  abusing  known  powers 
and  using  unknown  powera. 

Attorney  Oeneral :  If  such  an  occasion 
should  ever  arise  it  will  be  the  proper 
time  unquestionably  to  argue  upon  wnat 
is  put  now  merely  as  an  imaginary,  and, 
as  I  think,  an  impossible  case.  I  am  not 
called  upon  to  say  what  would  be  my 
opinion  under  those  circumstances ;  nor 
am  I  to  be  pushed,  nor  ought  I  fairl;^  to 
be  pushed,  to  any  argument  of  that  kind, 
which,  as  your  Lordship  has  intimated,  is 
not  necessary  for  the  decision  of  the 
question,  and  which,  therefore,  ought  not 
to  be  applied  as  a  test  to  jud^  of  the 
propriety  of  the  argument  which  I  am 
offering  to  your  Loraships,  confined  with- 
in legal  and  constitutional  limits. 

Aldebson,  B.  :  It  is  not  as  a  test  of 
your  argument,  but  of  the  grounds  on 
which  you  found  your  argument. 

Attorney  Oeneral :  That  I  venture  to  sub- 
mit' is  a  constitutional  question,  and  not  a 
legal  question.  The  remedy  is  not  in  the 
courts  of  law  oadar  those  oiroomsfcanoes. 


Aldbbson,  B.  :  Yoa  would  not  have  the 
slightest  difficulty  if  it  were  the  case  of 
the  Queen.  If  the  Queen  were  to  order  a 
person  to  be  turned  out  of  his  freehold, 
the  Courts  of  Law  would  interfere  and 
stop  it.  You  would  not  have  any  difficulty 
in  following  out  the  argument,  suppose 
the  Queen  were  to  order  a  person  to  be 
executed. 

Attorney  Oeneral :  It  is  quite  dear,  my 
Lord,  that,  with  regard  to  the  SoTereign, 
the  Sovereign  has  delegated  all  power  of 
judicature  to  the  Judges.  The  Sovereign 
cannot  even  issue  a  warrant.  You  may 
put  a  variety  of  cases.  Suppose,  for  in- 
stance, any  personal  injury  is  done  by  the 
Sovereign,  what  redress  is  there  P 

Aldbrson,  B.  :  There  is  none,  because 
the  law  says  so;  and  so  it  says  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  There  can  be  no 
punishment  for  what  they  do. 

Attorney  Oeneral:  But  there  is  no  re- 
dress of  any  kind  in  the  case  of  the 
Sovereign  in  the  case  which  I  have  put. 

Aldebson,  B.  :  Yes,  there  is  redress. 
That  is  to  say,  the  act  itself  could  not  be 
justified  by  the  person  doing  it.  You 
must  not  presume  that  the  Sovereign  does 
it  with  her  own  hand. 

Attorney  Oeneral:  Why  may  I  not  pre- 
sume it  P  When  your  Lordship  is  putting 
upon  me  extreme  cases,  why  may  not  I 
presume  a  case  where  the  Sovereign,  with 
ner  own  hand,  inflicts  an  injury  P 

Aldebson  B.  :  The  law  there  interferes, 
and  stops  you  from  pursuing  such  redress, 
but  the  officer  of  the  Sovereign  is  not 
protected. 

Attorney  Oeneral :  The  distinction  I  ap- 
prehend to  be  this — I  think  really  I 
should  hardlv  be  driven  to  oonsider  ques- 
tions of  this  kind. 

Aldbbson,  B.  :  You  mav,  no  doubt,  show 
a  course  of  decisions  which  have  estab- 
lished, as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  House 
of  Commons  have  been  recognised  by 
courts  of  justice  from  time  immemorial  as 
having  the  power  of  committing  a  man 
for  contempt. 

Attorney  Oeneral:  It  is  quite  unneces- 
sary for  me  to  extend  the  limits  of  my 
proposition  beyond  what  is  essential  for 
the  occasion ;  and  your  Lordships,  I  am 
sure,  will  do  me  the  justice  to  aomit  that 
I  have  not  attempted  anything  of  the 
kind,  but  that  I  nave  endeavoured,  as 
carefully  as  possible,  to  guard  myself 
against  the  possibility  of  intruding  into 
the  arguments  any  such  imaginary,  and, 
as  I  should  venture  to  say,  such  extrava- 

Skut  cases.  Suppose,  however,  that  the 
ouse  of  Lords  had  done  the  veiy  act 
which  is  now  the  subject  of  inquiry  before 
your  Lordships,  through  their  officer; 
the  Court,  as  m  this  case,  decides  against 
the  officer.    The  matter  comes  ultimately. 
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br  appeal,  to  ihe  Hoiute  of  Lords,  bm  the 
Coort  of  last  reaort,  and  the  House  of 
Ixirdfi  may  reyerse  the  deoisions  of  the 
Ckmrts,  and  may  uphold  the  authority  of 
their  own  act.  You  may  put  eren  the 
case  of  murder,  and  yet  tne  House  of 
liords  would  be  oompletely  irresponsible. 
Ton  would  not  have  eyen  the  power 
which  you  possess  in  some  de^;ree,  con- 
stitationally  to  punish,  if  I  may  so 
call  it,  the  aot  of  the  House  of  'Com- 
mons, where  that  House  has  exceeded  the 
limits  of  the  constitution,  by  dissolving 
them,  because  when  the  next  Pai-liament 
asBembled,  the  very  same  body  of  Peers 
would  re-assemble,  and  there  could  exist 
no  power,  therefore,  to  check  or  control 
them.  Here,  then,  is  a  case  in  which  the 
powers  and  privileges  of  the  two  Houses 
are  admitted  to  be  the  same,  and  yet  in 
one  case  it  is  quite  clear  ihere  would  exist 
perfect  irresponsibility ;  and  yet  I  am  to 
be  pressed  here  by  an  ai*gument  with  re- 
gard to  the  exercise  of  a  similar  power  on 
ihe  part  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  it 
is  to  be  supposed  that  there  would  be  a 

difference  in  the  result   and  in  the  con- 

dnsion  at  which  your  Lordships  would 

arrive  in  the  two  cases. 
Aldjbssok,  B.  :  The  House  of  Lords,  as 

a  judicial    body,   is    different  from    the 

House  of   Lords    in  its  other  capacity. 

We   caanot  help  that.    They  ought  to 

be  bound  by  judicial  rules.     We  cannot 

say  that  th^  would  be,  because  human 

nature  is  imperfect. 

Attorney  General :  Nor  can  you  help,  in 

reference  to  the  other  case,  any  excess  in 

the  authority.    I  mean  the  Courts  of  Law 

could  not.    It  is  a  constitutional  matter. 
Albsbsoh,  B.  :  What  their  power  is,  is  a 

matter  offset ;  that  is,  at  the  common  law. 

It  is  the  common  law  of  the  land,  what  are 

the  privileges  of  Parliament,  is  not  it  P 
Attorney  Oeneral :  The  ecclesiastical  law 

and  the  Admiralty  law  are  part  of  the  law 

of  the  land,  but  they  are  not  jpart  of  the 

common  law.    They  are  part  or  the  law  of 

England,  but  they  are  not  part  of  the 

common  law  of  England ;  and  your  Lord- 
ships will  find  that  in  these  oases  the  dis- 
tinction is  always  taken.     Suppose,  my 

Lords,  that  the  House  of  Lords  were  to 

give  a  corrupt  decision  in  favour  of  one  of 

their  own  body,  how  could  you  redress  it  P 
Aldebsov,    B.  :    There    could    be    no 

remedy. 
Attorney  Oeneral :  But  that  clearly  would 

not  prove  that  thejpower  does  not  exist. 
Aldsbsok,  B.  :  The  power  they  have  is 

a  discretioDary  power. 
Attorney  Oeneral:  No  doubt  the  power 

they  have  is  the  power  of  a  Court. 

AUDIBBOV,  B.:  It  is  a  definite  power, 

although  it  is  a  discretioiiary  jKywer,  be- 
cause It  is  defined  by  iits  discretion.    The 


only  difference  between  the  two  things  is 
chis :  it  may  be  among  the  powers  of  any 
Court  to  determine  upon  what  are  their 
known  privileges,  among  which  may  be 
the  very  power  of  determining  by  their 
discretion  what  are  their  privileges.  That 
is  defined  power ;  and  if  they  have  it,  you 
cannot  check  the  misuse  of  that  discre- 
tion. The  House  of  Lords  have  that  dis- 
cretion ;  the  Gonstituiiiou  and  the  law  give 
it  to  them.  If  they  wrongly  exercise  it, 
there  is  no  remedy.  But  it  is  a  very 
different  thing  to  say  that  the  House  of 
Lords  or  the  House  of  Commons  have  the 
discretion  of  making  to  themselves  a  new 
privilege. 

AiUmwy  General :  In  a  variety  of  cases 
it  is  impossible  to  say  that  they  have  not. 
Aldxbson,  B.  :  Then  that  is  making  a 
law,  and  not  adrninistering  it. 

Attorney  General:  They  may,  vrithout 
the  slightest  power  of  controlling  them, 
commit  acts  of  the  greatest  injustice. 

Aldbrsoh,  B.  :  And  it  may  be  perfectly 
lawful  all  the  time. 

Attorney  General:  It  may  be  lawful,  so 
far  as  the  Courts  of  Law  are  concerned ; 
it  may  be  lawful,  because  there  is  no  possi* 
bility  of  controlling  it,  or  of  redressing  it. 
I  have,  therefore,  I  think,  my  Ijords, 
successfully  maintained  the  proposition  for 
which  I  was  contending,  that  the  exercise 
of  the  power  of  the  House  of  Commons  is 
beyona  the  control  of  Courts  of  Law,  and 
is  in  ilaelf  a  sufficient  protection  to 
the  officer  for  obedience  to  it.  As  to  the 
cases  in  which  it  is  said  the  Courts  have 
entertained  the  question  of  privilege, 
and  have  decided  upon  it— the  cases  of 
LarJee,{a)  Thorp,(b)  OlerkM  Hide,{d)  Att- 
wyle,{e)  WaUh  and  Oou9vn , ( / )  Ferrers, (9) 
!treu)ynnard,(h)  Cook,{i)  Pledallt(k)  Duehese 
of  8omer8et,{l)  FMiarris,{m)  Benyon  v. 
JEvelyn(n) — in  none  of  them  did  any  qnes* 
tion  arise  with  regard  to  any  authority  of 
the  House,  any  power  exercised  by  the 
House,  or  any  protection  of  its  officer,  act- 
ing in  obedience  to  its  orders  or  warrant. 
Ti^y  are  all  cases  in  which  certain  claims 
have  been  made,  many  not  argued  at  aU, 
for  the  privilege  of  Parliament,  either  for 
the  party  or  for  his  servants,  or  for 
sometidng  connected  with  the  privilege. 


(a)  1  Hats.  Pr.  17. 
(6)  5  Hot.  Pari.  239. 
(c)  5  Rot.  Pari.  874. 
id)  6  Rot.  Pari.  160. 
(«)  6  Rot.  Pari.  191. 
(/)  4  Prynne  K«g.  757. 
(a)  1  Hats.  Pr.  68. 
(A)  4  Prynne  Beg.  780. 
(0  1  Hats.  Pr.  96. 
ik)  4  Prynne  Reg.  12  IS. 
(0  4  f*ryiine  Reg.  69. 
(fit)  8  St.  Tr.  228. 
(a)  O.  Bridg.  M4. 
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I  do  not  deny  that  the  Conrts  of  Law,  the 
question  arising  incidentally,  may,  naj, 
must,  decide  npon  it,  for  the  cases  cannot 
be  concluded  without.  Nor  did  any  such 
point  arise  in  Ashby  ▼.  WhiteXd)  or 
Ba/mcurdiston  ▼.  8oame,(h)  or  Wynne  v. 
MidAleton.(c) 

My  Lords,  I  have  argued  this  question 
generally  upon  the  Order  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  without  reference  to  the 
nature  and  character  of  that  order.  My 
proposition  is,  that  where  a  party  acts  in 
obedience  to  an  Order  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  where  an  action  is  brought 
against  him  for  that  act,  and  it  appears 
that  the  act  was  done  in  obedience  to  that 
order,  that  in  itself  is  an  answer  to  the 
action. 

Aldekson,  B.  :  Whatever  be  the  act  P 

Maulb,  J.:  Without  a  Speaker's  war- 
rant? 

Attorney  General:  No  doubt,  my  Lord. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  by  referring  to 
what  was  the  course  of  proceeding  for- 
merly, that  there  was  no  warrant. 

Pabke,  B.:  You  would  not  contend 
that  in  this  case  the  warrant  was  not 
necessary  P 

Attorney  Oeneral:  No.  That  was  the 
mode  in  which  the  House  directed  that 
the  Speaker  should  proceed. 

Monday,  15th  June  184f6. 

Attorney  General:  All  that  has  been 
done  has  been  done  in  pursuance  of 
the  ancient  usages  and  priyileges  of 
the  House,  and  the  law  and  custom  of 
Parliament;  it  is  absolutely  essential  to 
the  due  execution  of  the  functions  with 
which  they  are  invested  that  the  House 
should  possess  the  power8;^claimed  in  the 
first  and  second  pleas,  to  summon  wit- 
nesses before  the  House  upon  a  matter 
which  was  debating  there,  and  enforce 
their  attendance,  and,  also  the  power, 
claimed  in  the  third  plea,  to  compel  the 
attendance  of  a  party  to  answer  for  a  con- 
tempt and  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the 
House. 

The  judgments  of  the  Court  below  per- 
haps leave  it  doubtful  whether  the  de- 
murrer admits  that  the  warrant  was 
framed  according  to  the  privileges  and 
the  law  and  custom  of  Parliament,  but  it 
is  clear  upon  authority  that  the  powers 
claimed  are  inherent  m  the  House,  and 
essential  to  the  proper  discharge  of  its 
functions,  and  up  to  the  issuing  of  the 
warrant  this  is  admitted  by  Lord  VennMn, 
L.O.  J.,  and  Coleridge,  J.,  below. 

(a)  14  St.  Tr.  695 1  S  Ld  Baym.  938. 
f6)  3  Lev.  114. 
(c)  Willes,  60e. 


Coke  says  (a) : 

"  The  Commons  being  the  general  inqoisiton 
of  the  realm,  have  principal  care  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Parliament  to  appoint  days  of  com- 
mittees ;  Tix.,  of  grievances  (both  in  the  Church 
and  commonwealth),  of  courts  of  justice,  of 
privileges,  and  of  advancement  of  trade." 
"And  it  appeared  by  the  statute  of  36th  of 
Edward  the  Third,  c.  10.,  that  it  is  one  of  the 
principal  ends  of  the  Parliament  to  redress 
grievances." 

^In    BurdeU   v.   AhboU,(b)  Lord    EUen- 
borough  says : 

"  Independently,  tberefore,  of  any  precedenU 
or  recognised  practice  on  the  subject,  such  a 
body  must  d  priori  be  armed  with  a  competent 
authority  to  enforce  the  free  and  independent 
exercise  of  its  own  proper  functions,  whatever 
those  functions  might  be." 

In  Stockdale  v.  Ham8mrd,(c)  Lord  Den- 
man  says : 

"  The  Commons  of  England  are  not  invested 
with  more  of  power  and  dignity  by  their  legis- 
lative character  than  by  that  which  they  bear 
as  the  grand  inquest  of  the  nation.  All  the 
privileges  that  can  be  required  for  the  enei^^tic 
discharge  of  the  duties  inherent  in  that  nigh 
trust  are  conceded  without  a  murmur  or  a 
doubt," 

LiUledale,J.,  says  {d) : 

**  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  ri|(ht  as  exer- 
cised by  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  with 
regard  to  contempts  or  insults  offered  to  the 
House,  either  within  or  without  their  walls; 
there  is  no  doubt  either  as  to  the  freedom  of 
their  members  from  arrest,  or  of  their  ri^ht  to 
summon  witnesses,  to  require  the  production  of 
papers  and  records,  and  the  right  of  printing 
documents  for  the  use  of  the  members  of  the 
constituent  body,  and  as  to  any  other  thing 
which  may  appear  to  be  necessary  to  carry  on 
and  conduct  the  great  and  important  functions 
of  their  charge." 

Patteson,  J.,  says : 

"  The  House  is  armed  with  'ample  powers  to 
send  for  all  persons  who  can  give  them  informa- 
tion, either  before  a  committee  or  at  the  bar  of 
the  House." 

If  the  House  was^proceedine  in  the 
exercise  of  its  high  constitutional  duties, 
it  is  not  competent  to  a  court  of  ^justice 
to  Inquire  into  the  formal  mode  in  which 
it  carries  out  its  proceedings. 

Some  of  the  observations  of  the  judges 
below  are  at  variance  with  all  the  authori- 
ties on  this  subject. 

Coleridge,  J.,  says : 

"  I  pass  on  to  the  second  answer, — that  with 
regard  to  the  transcendent  powers  of  the  House, 
and  its  identity  with'  the  people  at,  large  ;  and 

(a)  4  Inst.  11. 
(fr)  14  East,  188. 
(c)  9  A.  ft  B.  116. 
id)  lb,  168. 
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«Kit  of  retpeet  to  its  great  dignity,  the  irarraiits  { 
vhieh  it  issaes  are  not  to  be  dealt  with  aa  those 
which  proceed  from  tribanals  co-ordinate  with  ' 
ooTselTes  or  inferior.  I  cannot  admit  that  the 
degree  of  strictness  in  which  formal  accoraoj  is 
to  be  required  in  warrants  has  been  measured, 
or  onght  to  be,  by  the  dignity  of  the  Courts 
from  which  they  issue.  Experience  has  shown 
that  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  with  which  we 
are  entrusted,  is  inroWed  in  the  accuracy  in 
point  of  form  of  legal  proceedings;  for  that 
reason  accuracy  is  required  ;  and  in  that  view 
of  it,  it  is  no  puadox  to  say  that  form  becomes 
Bobstance.  The  more  powerful,  therefore,  the 
source,  the  higher  in  point  of  rank,  the  more 
strictness  ought  we  to  show,  the  more  accuracy 
may  reasonably  be  required.  From  the  wide 
extent  of  jurisdiction,  indeed,  in  the  one  case, 
and  its  narrowness  in  the  other,  a  different  rule 
of  intendment  exists,  but  with  this  qualification, 
the  role  is  as  I  have  stated;  and  as  it  is  no 
breach  of  respect  to  suppose  that  the  highest 
fonetioaary  of  the  most  exalted  Court  may  im- 
prudently err  in  point  of  form,  however  honest 
his  intention ;  and  as  the  most  mischievous 
reanlta  might  flow  to  the  individual,  or  to  pos- 
terity, if  the  inaccuracy  were  allowed  to  pass 
into  a  precedent,  the  more  mischievous  in  pro- 
portion to  the  greater  power  of  the  Court,  it  is 
no  breach  of  respect,  but  a  bounden  duty  re- 
spectfully to  set  such  erroneous  proceedings 
aside.  But  it  is  trifling  with  language  to  speak 
of  the  present  warrant  as  defective  in  form  only. 
If  the  House  cannot  arrest  of  its  own  mere 
pleasore,  and  without  cause, — to  omit  to  state 
any  cause,  and  to  rely  on  its  mere  pleasure,  is 
to  proceed  with  one  essential  of  the  jurisdiction 


Lord  Benman,  L.C.  J.,  said : 

"  I  apprehend  that  the  goodness  of  a  warrant 
in  respect  of  its  contents  is  wholly  independent 
of  the  authority  from  which  it  proceeds.  How- 
ever dignified  and  powerful  the  body  which 
sends  forth  process,  that  process  must  be  con- 
sistent with  itself  and  with  the  law,  in  order  to 
defend  the  officer  who  acts  upon  it.  There  is 
no  disrespect  to  the  high  assembly  with  which 
this  matter  originated,  in  applying  the  same 
rules  of  construction  to  the  instrument  by  which 
it  acts  as  to  those  that  may  be  issued  by  an 
ordinary  justice  of  the  peace." 

Kow,  certainly,  my  Lords,  I  must  re- 
■pectfnlly  express  my  astonishment  at  the 
language  which  is  ased  by  these  learned 
jadges  in  face  of  the  authorities,  and  at  the 
conclasion  which  they  have  come  to,  inas- 
mnch  as  they  have  taken  no  notice  whatever 
of  the  yarions  decisions  from  the  case  of 
Lord  Bhaftetbury  to  Mr.  Hobhatue^e  case  in 
1820,  and  the  more  so,  becaofie  in  the  case 
of  the  Sheriff  of  MiddlMe^(a)  their  Lord- 
ships had  very  recently  held  a  warrant  of 
commitment  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons  to  be  good,  although  it  did 
not  state  what  the  contempt  was,  and  the 
oooimitment  was  "  during  the  pleasore  of 

(a)  11  A.  ft  B.  278. 


the  House,*'  either  of  which  defects  would 
have  rendered  the  warrant  of  a  Justice  of 
the  Peace,  or  an  inferior  Court,  void ;  Bex 
V.  Ja7iia<,(a)  ea^  parte  B«89et,(h) 

The  view  taken  by  WiUiafns,  J.,  is  cor- 
rect and  consonant  to  the  authorities. 
[The  Attorney  Oeneral  read  the  passage.] 

There  are  a  variety  of  authorities  to 
show  that  it  is  not  competent  to  the  Courts 
to  treat  the  warrant  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons  upon  the  same  footing 
as  the  warrant  of  a  Court  of  inferior  juris- 
diction or  the  warrant  of  a  magistrate. 

Hawkme  says  (c) : 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  highest 
regard  is  to  be  paid  to  all  the  proceedings  of 
eiuier  of  those  Houses,  and  that  wherever  the 
contrary  does  not  plainly  and  expressly  appear, 
it  shall  be  presumed  that  they  act  within  their 
jurisdiction,  and  agreeably  to  ihe  usa^  of  Par- 
liament, and  the  rules  of  law  and  justice." 

That  the  House  of  Commons  is  a  dis- 
tinct court  of  judicature,  at  least  on  a 
level  with  the  other  courts,  is  laid  down  in 
4  Inst.  23-28,  and  in  the  judgments  of 
Lord  Ellenborottgh  and  Bayley,  J. ,  in  Bwrdeti 
v.  Abbott  (d)  assented  to  by  Lord  Denman 
in  Stockdale  v.  Haruard.{e) 

This  also  appears  from  the  question  put 
by  Lord  Ekton,  L.C,  to  the  judges  in 
Burdett  y.  Abbott  in  the  House  of  Lords  (/) : 

**  Whether,  if  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
having  adjudged  an  act  to  be  a  contempt  of 
court,  had  committed  for  the  contempt  under 
a  warrant,  stating  such  adjudication  generally 
without  the  particular  circumstances,  and  the 
matter  were  brought  before  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  by  return  to  a  writ  of  habea*  corpus^  the 
return  setting  forth  the  warrant  stating  such 
adjudication  of  contempt  generally ;  whether  in 
that  case  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  would  dis- 
charge the  prisoner,  because  the  particular  facts 
and  circumstances  out  of  which  the  contempt 
arose,  were  not  set  forth  in  the  warrant  f  " 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Biohards  delivered 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  judges  that 
in  such  a  case  the  Court  of  Kmg's  Bench 
would  not  liberate. 

Now,  my  lords,  there  are  author! tios 
expressly  applicable  to  the  question  of 
commitment  and  the  proceedings  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  lo  Lord  Shaftethury's 
case  (g)  Sir  Thovnae  Jones  says : 

*<  Such  a  commitment  by  an  ordinary  court  of 
justice  would  have  been  ill  and  uncertain." 

In  Beg,  v.  Fatyt  Gould  says : 
"  If  this  had  been  a  return  of  a  commitment 
by  an  inferior  court,  it  had  been  naught,  because 

(a)  ft  B.  &  Aid.  894. 
(fr)  6  Q.  B.  481. 
(c)8Hawk.,P.C.c.  15  8.78. 

(d)  14  East,  IS  8. 

(e)  II  A.  &B.,S78. 
(/)6Dow,?199. 
Kg)  6  St.  T^.  1S70. 
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it  did  not  set  out  a  saficient  came  of  commit- 
ment ;  but  this  return  being  only  a  commitment 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  which  is  superior  to 
this  court,  it  is  not  reversible  for  form ;  and  that 
answers  the  objections  to  the  form  of  the  com- 
mitment." 

Potoys,  J.  observed : 

**  The  second  objection  was,  that  the  waitant 
was  not  under  seal ;  and  2nd  Institute,  52,  is, 
that  warrants  of  commitment  must  be  in  writ- 
ing, under  hand  and  seal.  But  to  this  I  answer 
that  the  House  of  Commons  is  a  court,  and  so 
my  Loi*d  Coke  says,  in  his  4th  Institute,  28,  23 ; 
and  commitmcDts  by  a  court  need  not  be  under 
hand  and  seal.  And  besides,  the  consuetwio 
Parliamenti  will  justify  this  commitment.  .  .  . 
...  If  all  commitments  for  contempts,  even 
those  by  this  Court,  should  come  to  be  scanned, 
they  would  not  hold  water.  Our  warrants  here 
in  such  cases  are  short,  as  for  a  contempt,  or  for 
a  contempt  in  such  a  cause.  So  in  Chancery 
the  commitments  for  contempts  are  for  a  con- 
ten^)t  in  not  fully  answering,  &c. ;  and  would 
noc  this  commitment  be  sufficient?  .  .  .  The 
House  of  Commons  k  a  great  court,  and  all 
things  done  by  them  are  to  be  intended  to  have 
been  rite  octo,  and  the  matter  need  not  be  so 
specially  recited  in  their  warrants,  by  the  same 
reason  as  we  commit  people  by  a  rule  of  court 
of  two  lines,  and  such  commitments  are  held 
good,  because  it  is  to  be  intended  that  we 
understand  what  we  do.'* 

Powell,  J,  says : 

"  i\nd  as  to  that  objection  to  the  warrant,  that 
it  was  to  detain  the  prisoners  during  the  pleasure 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  he  said  was  the 
constant  form  of  wanEaots  by  the  House." 

In  Brass  Crosby's  case,  Be  Cfrey,  C.  J.(a) 
says: 

'*  In  order  to  judge,  I  will  consider  the  prac- 
tice of  the  courts  in  common  and  ordinary 
cases.  I  do  not  find  any  case  where  the  courts 
have  taken  cognizance  of  such  execution,  or  of 
commitments  of  this  kind ;  there  is  no  precedent 
of  Westminster  Hall  interfering  in  such  a  case. 
In  Sir  J.  Paston's  case,  18  Bep.,  there  is  a  case 
cited  fr<wi  the  Year-Book,  where  it  is  held  that 
evefy  court  ehall  determine  of  the  privilege  of 
that  Court ;  besides,  the  rule  is,  tiiat  the  court  of 
remedy  must  judge  by  the  same  law  as  the  court 
which  commits.  Now  this  Court  cannot  take 
cognizance  of  a  commitment  by  the  Hooee  of 
Commons,  because  it  cannot  judge  by  the  same 
law,  for  the  law  by  which  the  Commons  judce 
of  their  privileges  is  unknown  to  us.  If  tne 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  should  commit  a 
person  for  a  contempt,  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  would  not  inquire  into  the  legality  or 
particular  cause  of  commitment,  if  a  contempt 
was  returned ;  yet  in  some  cases  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  is  a  court  of  inquiry,  but  in  this 
case  is  only  co-ordinate  with  tluB  Court." 

And  Blackstone,  J.  says  : 

'*  Little  nice  objections  of  particular  words, 
and  forms  and  ceremonies  of  execation,  are  not 

(a)  3  Wila.  199. 


to  be  regarded  in  the  acts  of  the  House  of  Ooia- 
mons ;  it  is  our  duty  to  presume  the  ordera  of 
that  House  and  their  execution  ace  aooording  to 

Uw." 

In  Hdbhause's  case  Lord  Tenterden  said : 

"  We  cannot  inquire  into  the  form  of  the 
commitment,  even  supposing  it  open  to  an  ob- 
jection on  the  ground  of  informality." 

The  Hoase  of  Commons  is,  at  least,  to 
be  treated  npon  the  footing  of  the  superior 
courts  of  justice.  In  jnstifying  under  the 
process  of  an  inferior  court,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  show  that  the  inferior 
court  had  jurisdiction  over  the  subject 
matter,  but  not  where  the  authority  is 
derived  from  a  superior  court,  note  to 
Peacock  v.  Bellia)  Taylor  v.  Clemson,(Jb) 
Harrison  v.  WriahtM  Comyn's  Dig. 
tit.  Pleader,  3  M.  24;  in  TkrogmorUm 
y.  AUenid)  and  in  Mayhew  and  Locke(e) 
it  was  held  that  the  Ohief  JusUee  of 
the  King's  Bench  mieht,  by  word  of 
mouth,  order  the  marsnal  to  arrest  a 
person  and  brin^  him  before  him  to  answer 
those  things  which,  in  the  King's  behalf, 
should  be  objected  against  him. 

Aldbrsov,  B.  :  In  the  greatest  case  of 
all,  a  capital  execution,  there  is  no  warrant 
at  all. 

TiNDAL,  0.  J. :  That  is  because  there  is 
a  record ;  that  distinction  is  laid  down  in 
Lord  Hale's  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  and  in 
1  Salk.  829. 

AHomey  General :  In  Waison  y.  Boddl,(f) 
an  action  of  trespass  against  the  messenger 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Court  for  detaining  the 
plaintiff  in  custody  until  he  paid  costs 
under  an  order  of  the  Bankruptcy  Court 
which  was  not  under  seal,  Parhe,  B., 
said  that  if  a  warrant  was  necessary  it 
should  have  been  under  the  Oommis- 
sioner's  hand  and  seal,  but  added : 

**  It  is  clear  that  a  Court  of  Becord  bmj 
commit  by  order  to  the  custody  of  its  officer  ia 
open  court,  as  the  Queen's  Bench  or  Quarter 
Sessions,  for  there  is  or  ought  to  be  a  record  of 
such  commitment,  and  the  order  given  aedente 
curid  by  the  court  in  this  case  would  probaUy 
be  a  protection  to  the  officer." 

Hawkins  (g)  lays  down  that  a  commit- 
ment by  the  Ch^f  Justice^  not  showing 
any  cause  whatever,  shall  be  intended  to 
be  for  a  contempt.  The  ancient  practice 
of  the  Queen's  Bench  used  to  be  to  attach 
parties  charged  with  serious  contempts  in 
the  first  instance  without  any  notice  at 
all,  to  make  them  answer  apon  interroga- 

(a)  1  Saund.  74a. 

(h)  2  Q.  B.  1081. 

(c)  13  M.  &  W.  816,  818. 

id)  9  BoU.  Abr.  568. 

(«)  7  Taun.  «6. 

if)  U  M.  &  W.  57. 

iSf)  aHawk.F.  C.c.  15  8.37. 
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iariefl,  JB»  ▼.  J(me9,(a)  ^iMm,(5)  Qawndan 
T.  MtihuUhXc)  When  the  dispates  arose 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  between  my 
Lord  Cohe^  and  the  Lord  Chancellor ^  as  to 
the  jorisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
so  attempt  was  made  to  reduce  the  Court 
(^  Chancery  to  the  level  of  an  inferior 
ooori*  by  denying  authority  to  the  war- 
rants of  commitment  fW>m  the  Court  of 
Chancery  on  account  of  their  generality, 
because  they  did  not  express  the  cause  or 
show  a  proper  authority  (2  Hawk.  P.  C. 
c  15-  B.  76) : 

*^  Whether  b«l  is  grantable  by   the  King's 
Bench  to  a  person  nooiimtted  by  the  Coart  of 
Chancery  little  is  said  in  the  books,  except  in 
the  reign  of  Kiog  James  I.,  at  the  time  when 
Sir  Edward  Coke  was  Chief  Justice,  when  this 
matter  was  ven  much  litigated,  and  occasioned 
great  heats  between  the  two  cooits,  and  several 
persons  committed  to  the  Fleet  by  the  Chancellor 
were  Imiled  by  the  Court  of  King's  Beach  upon 
exceptions  to  the  generality  of  uie  form  of  the 
commitments,  as  not  showing  the  time  of  the 
eovnmitment,  or  setting  forth  only  the  command 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor  as  the  ground  of  the 
imprisonment,  without  jmentioning  any  crime  at 
all,  or  mentioning  the  crime  in  general  terms, 
as  for  a  cootempt  to  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
withoat  showing  what  the  contempt  was,  or  at 
what  time  committed.    And  one  Qlanvil,  who 
was  generally  committed  by  the  command  of 
the  Ix»rd  Chancellor,  withoat  setting  forth  any 
eaase  of  soch  command,  seems  to  hare  been 
bailed,  upon  examination  of  the  merits  of  the 
decree,  lor  dipobeying  whereof  lie  was  in  truth 
eonmitted ;  whereby  it  appeared  that  the  decree 
rdaled  to  a  matter  before  adjudged  at  the  com- 
mon law,  whieh  was  thooght  contrary  to  the 
purport  of  the  statutes  of  27  £dw.  8,  c.  1,  and 
4  Hen.  4,  c.  23.    But  this  proceeding  being  re- 
sented by  the  Lord  Chaacellor,  the  said  Glanyil 
was  afkerwards  reeommitted  by  him  for  the  same 
matter,  and    yet  was    afkerwards,  on  another 
haheoM  rurpus,  bailed  the  second  time  by  the 
CoorC  of  King's  Bench;  bat  I   haTC  not  met 
with  any  precedent  of  the  kind  of  late  years ; 
and  how  ^ir  the  long  disuse  of  such  like  pro- 
ceedings may  have  lessened  the  authority  of  the 
eases  above  mentioned,  may  deserve  to  be  con- 
ndered.    However,  it  cannot  but  be  expected 
tiiat  the   superior  courts  will  pay  the  highest 
regard  to   one  another's  proceedings,  and  be 
ready  to  presume  that  they  are  agreeable  to  law, 
anIeM  tiie  contrary  appear,  or  the  case  be  very 
narticalar  and  extraordinary,  which  may  per> 
ai^  reasonably  induce  them,  in  some  circunw 
staaces,  to  make  exceptions  from  those  general 
ruks  which,  in  common  cases,  osoally  govern 
their  discretion.    But  what  case  in  particular 
may  be  said  to  be  of  so  extraordinary  a  nature, 
it  would  be  needless  and  presumptuous  for  me 
to  endeavour  to  examine.    But  as  to  the  case 
above  mentioned,  which  was  formerly  so  much 
litigated,  concerning  the  Chancery's  giving  relief 

(a)  1  Str.  185. 
(»)  1  SaUc.  64. 
(e)  4  Mod.  78. 


a  jod^ent  at  law,  since  it  seems  to  be 
settled  at  this  day  that  the  CSianeery  may,  in 
some  cases,  give  relief  against  the  unequitable 
use  of  such  a  judgment,  especially  as  to  a  point 
not  relievable  by  law,  whenever  it  stands 
indifferent  whether  the  matter  examined  by 
Chancery,  after  a  Judgment  at  law,  be  of  such 
a  nature  as  is  proper  for  relief  in  Chancery  or 
not,  it  IB  not  probable  that  any  other  Court  of 
Westminster  will  easily  presume  that  it  is  not, 
when  the  Chancellor,  who  is  the  proper  judge, 
hath  determined  that  it  is.  And  agreeably  hereto 
it  hath  been  adjudged,  that  a  commitment  firom 
Chancery  for  disobedieoce  to  a  decree  is  good, 
withoat  showing  what  ^e  decree  was.*' 

In  Diects  r.  Lord  Brongham  (a)  the  war- 
rant under  which  Mr.  Dieas  was  com- 
mitted to  the  custody  of  the  warden  of  the 
Fleets  if  tried  by  the  test  whieh  is  sug- 
gested in  the  judgment  of  the  Court  below, 
certainly  would  hare  been  wholly  insuffi- 
cient, for  it  stated  no  cause  and  ordered 
the  plaintiff  to  be  detained  ''till  my 
further  order."  Undoubtedly  it  appeared 
that  the  proceedings  of  Lord  Brougham 
had  not  been  according  to  the  ordinary 
practice  of  the  Court  of  Chancery;  but 
liord  Lyndhwr^t  says : 

"  Has  not  the  Lord  Chancellor  the  power  of 
altering  the  practice  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  ? 
Lord  Chancellors  have  altered  the  practice  in 
most  important  particulars ;  ** 

and  then  he  says, 

*'  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Chancellor  has  the 
aothority  to  make  an  order  in  a  particular  case, 
ahering  the  pracdce." 

And  he  also  held  that  a  special  plea  was 
not  necessary,  as  the  action  wonla  not  lie. 
BuskelTs  case, (6)  Hamond  v.  HbioeU.(o) 

In  the  case  of  an  inferior  Court  an  aotion 
lies  for  an  irregular  commitment.  Beau* 
rain  t.  8eoU.{d^ 

The  well-known  forms  of  attachment  in 
the  different  Courts  may  be  referred  to.(«) 

In  the  Queen's  Beneh  the  form  is : — 

**  We  command  you  that  you  attach  So-and- 
so,  that  you  may  have  him  before  us  on  such  a 
day,  to  answer  for  certain  trespasses  and  con- 
tempts by  him  lately  done  and  committed  in  our 
Court  before  us." 

In  the  Exchequer : — 

•*  That  you  attach  C.  D.  by  his  body  whereso- 
ever you  shall  find  him  in  your  bailiwick,  and 
him  safely  keep,  so  that  you  may  have  him 
before  the  Barens  at  Westminster,  to  answer 
concerning  divers  trespasses,  contempts,  and 
offences  by  him  httely  done  and  committed." 

(fl)  6  C.  &  P.  249. 
(6)  1  Mod.  119. 

(c)  lb.  184. 

(d)  8  Camp.  388. 

(e)  Tidd's  Piaotical  Forms,  p.  181. 
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Bnt  the  form  in  the  Common  Pleas  is 
much  more  vagae  and  general ;  it  is : — 

"  To  answer  us  of  and  concerning  those  things 
which  on  our  behalf  shall  then  and  there  be 
objected  against  him." 

It  is  true  that  there  is  an  indorsement 
stating  the  names  of  the  parties,  and  the 
cause  of  commitment;  but  it  does  not 
show  that  the  cause  itself  is  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court. 

Inferior  courts,  it  is  true,  in  their  war- 
rants must  show  their  jurisdiction,  as 
appears  from  many  authorities.  Rex  t. 
Fowler, {a)  Bex Y.  Eyret(b)  Bex  v.  Dugger,(c) 
Beg.  V.  Thorongooa,id)  In  the  moHer  of 
Clarke,  (e)  Therefore  it  was  wrongly  as- 
sumed in  the  Courts  below  that  there  is  no 
difference  between  the  warrants  of  superior 
and  inferior  Courts. 

RoLJPE,  B. :  Have  you  the  form  in  which 
Mr.  Leehmere  OharUon  was  committed  P 

Attorney  Oenerdl:  The  forms  of  commit- 
ment in  Mr.  Leehmere  CharUon*e  and  Mr. 
Long  Wellealey'B  cases  were  forms  that 
were  recently  adopted,  and  recited  a  very 
special  order  and  a  formal  adjudication; 
but  a  less  complete  form,  ordering  merely 
that  the  party  do  stand  committed  for  his 
contempt  in  writing  and  setting  forth  a 
paper  recited  in  the  order,  was  held  sufB- 
oient  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  Van 
Sa/ndam'e  case,(/)  as  having  been  in  use 
for  over  a  century. 

AxDSBSON,  B. :  There  can  be  no  donbt 
that  the  Court  has  a  ri^ht  to  make  any 
objection  to  the  form  of  its  own  warrant ; 
the  House  of  Commons  could  set  a  party 
at  liberty  because  they  thought  that  the 
warrant  was  not  a  good  warrant. 

Fabks,  B,;  There  is  no  adjudication  of 
contempt  npon  the  face  of  the  ordinary 
warrant. 

Attorney  Qeneral :  According  to  the  view 
which  Coleridge,  J.,  appears  to  have  taken 
in  this  case,  evezr  warrant  ought  to  con- 
tain, npon  the  face  of  it,  sufScient  to 
enable  the  party  to  know  the  ground  of 
the  proceeding  against  him,  in  order  that 
he  may  determine  for  himself  whether  he 
is  bound  to  obey  it  or  not. 

TiNDAL,  C.J. :  That  would  not  apply  to 
a  warrant  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

Pajelke,  B.  :  How  would  it  apply  to  cases 
where  thev  arrest  without  warrant?  for 
instance,  the  House  of  Lords  may  arrest 
by  the  mace. 

Aldebbon,  B.  :  That  is  the  practice  of 
the  House  of  Lords  now. 

(a)  1  Salk.  S93. 
(6)  2  Str.  1066. 
(c)   6B.&Ald.  791. 
(<0    12  A.  &  £.  188,  198. 
(e)    2  Q.  B.  619. 
(O  1  Ph.  445,  605. 


Attorney  General:  And  it  cMmot  be 
assumed,  as  suggested  in  the  Court  below, 
that  the  Serjeant  would  orally  communi- 
cate to  the  party  the  cause  to  which  he 
was  summoned  or  arrested. 

As  to  the  form  of  the  warrant  and  the 
practice  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  is 
a  matter  upon  which  no  Court  will  inter- 
fere with  any  other  Court. 

Pakks,  B.  :  We  must  take  notice  of  the 
practice  of  the  House  of  Commons.  I 
think  that  was  decided  in  LaJce  v.  The 
King, (a)  in  regard  to  printing  petitions, 
was  it  not  P 

Attorney-  General :  In  Bwrdett  v.  AhboU,  (6) 
Holroyd  said : 

"  Suppose  a  party  was  arrested  npon  a  void 
writ  out  of  the  Common  Pleas,  as  if  a  writ 
tested  in  one  term  were  not  returnable  till  the 
second  term,  which  has  been  held  to  be  a  void 
writ,  if  he  sued  his  writ  of  habeas  corpus, 
returnable  in  this  Court  instead  of  in  the 
Common  Pleas,  this  Court  would  not  discharge 
him,  but  would  refer  him  to  the  Court  out  of 
which  the  writ  issued." 

Lord  Ellenhorough  answered : 

"  Without  touching  the  question  of  contempt, 
1  should  rather  think  that  if  a  person  arrested 
on  a  process  absolutely  void  npon  the  face  of  it 
claimed  his  discharge  of  us,  we  should  discharge 
him  whether  it  were  an  Exchequer  or  Common 
Pleas  process;  as,  suppose  the  defect  in  the 
process  were  in  a  matter  required  by  positive 
statute,  of  which  all  the  Courts  most  take  cog- 
nisance. If  indeed  it  were  a  donbtfnl  matter, 
which  might  involve  any  question  as  to  the 
practice  of  another  Court,  we  should  send  him 
to  that  Court." 

Ex  parte  Smyth  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench, (c)  and  Court  of  Exchequer,  (d)  is  a 
direct  authority  on  that  point. 

The  question  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
warrant,  raised  by  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge, 
and  the  question  as  to  the  Buffioiency,  raised 
bj  M.T,  Justice  Wightman,  are  mere  ques- 
tions of  form  and  of  practice. 

The  demurrer  admits  that  the  warrant 
was  duly  issued  by  the  proper  person. 
Powye,  J.,  in  E^x  v.  Paty,  sajs  that  things 
done  by  the  House  of  Commons  will  be 
presumed  rite  acta,  without  special  recital, 

"  by  the  same  reason  as  we  commit  people  by  a 
rule  of  court  of  two  lines,  and  such  commit- 
ments are  held  good,  because  it  is  intended  that 
we  understand  what  we  do." 

Now  I  only  ask  for  the  same  presump- 
tion in  favour  of  the  acts  of  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons. 

(a)  1  Saund.  ISl. 
(fr)   14  East,  68. 

(c)  8  A.  &  R  719. 

(d)  2  Cr.  M.  &  B.  748. 
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Bat,  ev^en  construing  this  warrant  as 
if  i%  insoed  flrom  an  inferior  Ooart,  it  is 
good,  for  it  reoites  that  the  Honse 

tt  had  that  daj  ordered  that  the  plaintiff  ehould 
be  sent  for  in  th«  custody  of  the  Serjeant-at- 
Arms,  attending  the  said  House," 

and  connecting  that  recital  with  the  sah- 
sequent  part,  which 

"did  require  and  authorise  the  Serjeant-at- 
Arms,  then  attending  the  said  House  of  Com- 
mons, to  take  into  custodj  the  body  of  the 
pbintif^" 

it  IB  obTions  that  "  take  into  custody  *' 
mnat  be  understood  so  as  to  be  a  fulfil- 
ment of  the  recited  order  that  he  should 
be  sent  for,  and  must  therefore  mean  that 
he  was  to  be  brought  before  the  Honse. 
The  recital  in  a  warrant  may  be  so  coupled 
witii  the  mandatory  part.  Ooster  ▼. 
WilaonM  Ex  parte  Qoff,(f>)  DanieU  ▼. 
Phiaipps,{e)  Ex  parte  Foulhe8,(d) 

Petendorff,  for  the  defendant  in  error: 
My  Lords,  in  appearing  in  supoort  of 
the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bencn,  it  is  impossible  to  approach  your 
Lordabips  wilhout  expressing  very  deep 
regret  indeed  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons should  have  deemed  it  essential, 
in  order  to  maintain  their  numerous  and 
high  priyileges,  to  assert  the  ri^ht  of 
issuing  a  warrant  in  the  form  which  has 
been  adopted  in  this  case,  and  acted  upon 
by  their  officers.  No  queetion  of  priyilege 
can  legitimately  arise  in  this  case.  The 
Honse  of  Commons  is  no  party  to  the 
proceeding  at  all,  but  is  introduced 
mcidentally.  The  real  question  is,  whe- 
ther any  Court  whatever,  whether  it  be 
the  Court  of  Parliament,  or  any  High 
Court  attached  to  the  administration  of 
justice,  can  issue  a  warrant  for  the  appre- 
hension of  any  man  in  the  state  and  form 
which  has  been  adopted  on  this  occasion. 

It  need  not  be  controverted  that  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  to  the  same  extent 
as  the  higher  Courts  of  judicature,  possess 
the  power  of  adopting  such  measures  as 
may  be  essential  for  their  own  protection 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  their  dignity. 
Consequently  they  have  the  power  orcom- 
mitting  for  contempt  like  other  Courts,  but 
it  is  an  indispensaole  requisite  of  all  such 
commitments  for  oontempt  that  the  Court 
must  formally  adjudicate  on  that  point. 
A  contempt  must  be  found,  and  must  be 
shown  in  the  warrant  of  arrest.  That  in- 
volves the  acknowledgment,  on  my  part, 
that  the  House  of  Commons  possesses  the 
full  power  of  committing  for  contempt. 


(a)  3M.  &  W.  411. 

(fr)  S  M.  &  S.  208. 

(e)  1  Cr.  M.  &  B.  66S,  678. 

(d)  15  M.  &  W.  612. 


In  the  case  of  the  Barl  of  She^teahwrytia) 
Murray's  case,(&)  Bex  v.  Fowler, (e)  Bern 
V.  Pa£y,{d)  Erase  Crosby's  case,  (a)  and 
the  case  of  the  Sheriff  of  Middlesejt,{f) 
acUudications  of  contempt  appeared. 

It  mav  further  be  admit&ed  that  the 
House  of  Commons  has  a  general  inquisi- 
torial power,  but  the  Question  here  is  what 
meaus  it  is  anthoriseu  in  using  to  obtain 
evidence. 

The  issuing  of  this  warrant  is  clearly 
a  judicial  act  done  by  the  Honse  of 
Commons,  acting  as  a  Court,  for  it  is  not 
done  in  the  exercise  of  legislative  or  in« 
qniBitorial  powers.  Now  it  is  well  estab- 
lished that  a  superior  Court  me,j  inquire 
into  the  legality  of  process  issuing  from 
another  Court,  whether  of  limited  or 
general  j urisdiction.  Case  of  the  Marshal' 
sea,(g)  Prigg  v.  Adamhe,{h)  Bryani  v. 
ClMtion,{%)  Barker  v.  Braham,(iJ)  The 
House  of  Commons  has  no  privilege  ex- 
empting it  from  such  a  rule.  The  extent 
of  their  privileges  has  been  repeatedly 
inquired  into  by  the  Courts  IJotme  v. 
Walshe,{k)  Biver  v.  Oosins,(l)  Benyon  v. 
JE?i?eZyn,(m),  Wynne  v.  Middieton,{n),  Ashhy 
V.  Jvhite,{o)  CoundeU  v.  John,(p)  Bex  v. 
Creevy,(q)  Bex  v.  Lord  Ahingdon.(r)  As  to 
actions  against  the  officers  of  the  House, 
in  Jav  V.  Topham{s)  the  plaintiff  suc- 
ceeded. 

Pabks  B.  :  That  was  for  excess. 

Petersdorff:  But  the  Court  took  cog- 
nizance of  the  case  ;  Verdon  v.  Deaeile,{t) 
Bwrdett  v.  Abbott,{u)  where  Lord  Ellen- 
horottgh  said,  at  p.  148, 

**  I  agree  with  Wrisht  and  Dennison,  J  J.  (in 
Murray's  case)  in  thinking  that  it  need  not 
appear  what  the  contempt  was ;  but  I  am  not 
prepared  to  sa^  with  them  that  we  could  in  no 
case  judge  of  it,  or  that  there  might  not  appear 
such  a  cause  of  commitment,  as,  coming  col- 
laterally b^ore  the  Court  in  the  way  of  a  justi- 
fication pleaded  to  an  action  of  trespass,  the 

(a)  6  St.  Tr.  1269. 

(6)  1  Wils.  299. 

((?)  8  T.  B.  814. 

id)  2  Ld.  Baym.  1105. 

(O  8  Wils.  188. 

(/)  11  A.  &  £.  273 ;  8  St.  Tr.  N.  S.  1289. 

(g)  10  Rep.  68b. 

(A)  2  Salk.  674. 

(0  1  M.  &  W.  408. 

if)  8  Wile.  868. 

(A)  1  Hats.  Free.  41. 

(/)  O.  Bridg.  884. 

(m)  O.  Bridg.  824. 

(n)  Willes,  606. 

(o)  2  Ld.  Kaym.  988. 

(p)  2  Salk.  5U4. 

iq)  1  M.  &  S.  278. 

(r)  1  Esp.  226. 

(s)  12  St.  Tr.  825. 

(0  2  Show.  800. 

(ti)  14  East,!. 
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Co«fft  m^\a  mok  be  oblig|cd  to 
ytonooBcc  to  be  defectWe." 


Stochdale  ▼.  Hansard.(a)  If  an  officer  acts 
under  an  illegal  warrant  of  the  House  of 
Commons  it  is  no  protection  to  him.  I 
Goorts  of  Eqaity  and  Ecclesiastical  Courts 
hare  acted  on  the  same  principles,  Cook*9 
ca8e,(&)  Long  WtHeaUy^B  ca8e,(c)  Lechmere 
Charlton* s  ca8e»(i)  JhuhetB  of  Somenefs 
case,(e)  Shirley* s  case,(/)  and  the  other 
cases  referred  to  in  Stockdale  ▼.  Han- 
sard. Lord  EUenborough*$  judgment  in 
Burdett  v.  Abbott  shows  that  if  the 
warrant  of  the  House  of  Common  were 
illegal  on  the  tt^e  of  it,  as  if  thej  ordered 
a  man  to  be  transported  for  a  contempt, 
the  Courts  would  interfere. 

Aldbrsov  B.  :  You  are  now  putting  a 
totally  different  case.  You  find  no  au- 
thority for  the  House  of  Commons  ever 
transporting  anybody.  If  they  trans- 
ported a  party,  or  ordered  him  to  be  put 
to  death,  that  would  be  a  different  ques- 
tion, because  you  must  then  see  whether 
in  any  instance  they  have  exercised  that 
authority.  It  is  a  yery  different  thing 
to  my  mind,  exercising  an  authority  which 
I  find  in  the  law  books  they  have  exercised 
from  time  immemorial,  and  exercising 
authoriW  in  a  way  in  which  I  find  no 
trace  of  their  exercising  it  from  time 
immemorial. 

Petersdorf:  The  Court  would  look  to 
the  whole  wan'ant,  in  order  to  see  whether 
or  not  it  is  a  legal  instrument.  In  Eex  ▼. 
Wrightig)  Lord  Kenyan  said : 

T  do  not  say  that  cases  may  not  occur  in 
which  we  would  inquire  whether  or  not  the 
House  of  Commons  were  justified  in  any  par- 
ticular measure.  If,  for  instance,  they  were  to 
send  their  Serjeant-at-Arms  to  arrest  a  counsel 
here,  who  was  arguing  a  case  between  two  indi- 
viduals, or  to  grant  an  injunction  to  stay  the 
proceedings  here  in  a  common  action,  un- 
doubtedly we  should  pay  no  attention  to  it." 

In  all  the  applications  to  discharge  a 

Sirty  detained  under  a  warrant  of  the 
ouse,  a  discussion  has  taken  place  upon 
the  point  whether  the  warrant  was  l^feA 
or  not.  Those  cases  sustain  the  proposition 
that  the  Courts  will  look  at  the  pnyileges 
of  the  House  and  ascertain  whether  what 
has  been  done  falls  or  not  within  its  legal 
limits. 

The  objection  therefore  is  open  that  the 
warrant  does  not  authorise    the  arrest. 


(a)  8  St.  Tr.  N.  S.  723. 

(6)  Pryme's  Pari.  Writs,  Pt.  iv.,  1,244. 

(c)  2  Huss.  &  Myl.  689. 

(d)  S  Myl.  &  Cr.  816. 

(e)  4  Pryme's  Pari.  Eeg. 

(/)  HargraTe's  Preface  to  Hale's  Jurisdiction 
of  the  House  of  Lords. 
(^)  8  T.  B.  298. 


The  defendant  has  i^aced  it  on  the  record 
according  to  the  rule  in  Oreen  y.  Jones. (m) 

"  In  trespass  alone  if  the  defendant  Justifies 
midcr  a  writ,  warrant,  precept,  or  any  other 
authority  whatever,  he  most  set  it  forth  par- 
ticularly in  his  plei ;  for  it  is  not  suffieieiit  to 
allege  generally  that  he  committed  the  act  com< 
plained  of  by  rirtue  of  a  oertain  writ  or  other 
warrant  directed  to  him,  but  he  must  set  it 
forth  specially ;  and  the  defendant  ought  furiher 
to  aver  in  his  plea  that  he  has  substantially 
pursued  such  authority." 

The  warrant  before  the  Court  is  in  direct 
opposition  to  one  of  the  principal  pro« 
visions  of  Magna  Carta. 

"  No  freeman  shall  be  taken  or  imprisoned, 
or  be  disseised  of  his  freehold  or  his  Kbertiea,  or 
firee  customs,  or  be  outlawed  or  exiled,  or  in  any 
otherwise  destroyed;  nor  wiU  we  pass  upon 
him,  nor  condemn  him,  unless  by  the  lawful 
judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by  the  law  of  the 
land." 

Ooke  (6)  explains  this. 

« '  But  by  the  law  of  the  land.'  For  the  true 
sense  and  exposition  of  these  words,  see  the 
statute  of  the  87th  Edward  the  Third,  chap.  8., 
where  the  words, '  by  the  law  of  the  land,'  are 
rendered  '  without  due  process  of  law ' ;  for 
there,  it  is  said, '  though  it  be  contained  in  the 
Great  Charter  that  no  man  be  taken,  imprisoned, 
or  put  out  of  his  freehold  without  process  of  the 
law,  that  is,  by  indictment  or  preseotinent  of 
^ood  and  lawfid  men,  where  such  deeds  be  done 
m  due  manner,  or  by  writ  original  of  the  com- 
mon law.  Without  being  brought  in  to  answer 
but  by  due  process  of  the  eommon  law.  No  man 
be  put  to  answer  without  presentment  before 
justices  or  thing  of  record,  or  by  due  process, 
or  by  writ  original,  according  to  the  old  law  of 
the  land.*  .  .  . 

"Now,  seeing  that  no  man  can  be  taken, 
arrested,  attached,  or  imprisoned  but  by  due 
process  of  law,  and  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
land,  these  conclusions  hereupon  do  follow; 
first,  that  a  commitment  by  laarful  warrant, 
either  in  deed  or  in  law,  is  accounted  in  law  due 
process  or  proceeding  of  law,  and  by  the  law  of 
the  land,  as  well  as  by  process  by  form  of  the 
king's  writ ;  second,  that  he  or  they  which  do 
commit  them  have  lawful  authority ;  third,  that 
his  warrant  or  mittimus  be  lawful,  and  that 
must  be  in  writing  under  his  hand  and  seal." 

Then  there  is  this  passage : 

**  The  4th  cause  must  be  contained  in  the  warrant 
as  for  treason,  felony,  &c.,  or  for  suspicion  of 
treason  or  felony,  &c. ;  otherwise,  if  the  mittimus 
contain  no  cause  at  all,  if  the  prisoner  escape,  it 
is  no  offence  at  all ;  whereas  if  the  mittimus  con- 
tained the  cause,  the  escape  were  treason  or 
felony,  though  he  were  not  guilty  of  the  offence ; 
and,  therefore,  for  the  king's  benefit,  and  that 
the  prisoner  may  be  the  more  safely  kept,  the 
mittimus  ought  to  contain  the  cause." 

(a)  1  Saund.  «97. 
(6;  2  Inst.  50,  59. 
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There  k  anotlier  pMiage  in  page  133  of 
the  third  Yolnine  of  Blacktione  (a) : 

**The  ^rj  of  the  Engiish  law  consiiits  in 
cleerij  definiDfr  the  times,  the  cause,  and  the 
cztemt  when,  wherefore,  and  to  what  de^o^ee  the 
impriflenment  of  the  sul^eet  may  be  lawftil. 
Tlua  k  is  whieh  indoeea  the  abaolute  Becenity 
of  expressing  apoB  erery  commitment  the  reason 
for  whieh  it  is  made,  that  the  Court,  npon  an 
kabeoM  corptu,  may  examine  into  its  validity, 
and,  aceordmg  to  the  circnmstanccs  of  the  case, 
may  diachaige,  admit  to  bail,  or  remand  the 
prisoner." 

To  the  same  efect  aire  2  Hale  P.O.  Ill, 
112,  Lambard*i  Eirenarcha  87  B  2,  o.  2, 
and  Dr.  GroenveWs  oase,(&)  and  the  judg- 
ment of  HoU,  C.  J.,  in  KendaVi  caBe.(c) 

The  objection  of  uncertainty  which  pre- 
vailed in  Money  v.  Leaeh  (d)  applies  here, 
and  it  was  said  there : 

**  It  is  said  that  nsage  will  jnstify ;  and  it  ap- 
pears that  the  same  form  subsisted  at  the  Bevo- 
hitioQ,  and  has  been  continued  ever  since. 
Usage  has  great  weight,  but  it  will  not  hold 
against  the  clear  and  solid  principles  of  law." 

Again,  the  point  as  to  the  legality  of  a 
warrant,  and  the  effect  it  woold  have 
in  protecting  an  officer,  was  distinctly 
brought  under  the  attention  of  the  Court 
in  Wickes  v.  Clutterhuch^i^  and  in  Oatu^Ze 
T.  Seymour ^(f)  the  necessity  of  describing 
the  offence  so  as  to  show  an  authority  to 
imprison  is  insisted  on. 

If  any  distinction  is  to  be  drawn  be- 
tween a  warrant  to  arrest  and  a  warrant 
to  commit  to  prison,  it  is  more  important 
that  the  warrant  to  arrest  should  be  ex- 
press and  explicit  as  to  the  cause,  than 
where  a  warrant  is  made  out  for  com- 
mittal, because  resistance  to  such  a  war- 
rant is  more  likely. 

pABKSt  B. :  What  cause  is  specified  in  a 
capiat  ad  rmondmhd/wm  t 

Peteridfirn^:  That  is  civil  process. 
Parke,  B.  :  You  say  the  cause  of 
the  man's  detention  is  to  be  expressed 
upon  the  instrument.  What  is  there  in  a 
capias  ad  respondendum  f  Only  that  the 
man  be  taken  to  answer.  It  does  not  even 
recite  that  there  has  been  anv  original  writ. 
Pei€ndor;f:  If  j^our  Lordship  will  per- 
mit me  to  read  it,  you  will  see  that  it 
embodies  a  statement  of  the  cause  for 
which  the  process  has  been  issued. 

••That  you  take  C.  D.  hite  of ,  if  he  be 

found  in  your  bailiwick,  and  bim  safely  keep,  so 
that  you  may  have  his  body  before  us  to  answer 
A.  B.  in  a  plea,  for  that  whereas  — " 
Then  it  recites  the  action  and  the  cause 


(a)  8  Bla.  Com.  138  and  1  Bla.  Com.  187. 

(»)  1  Ld.  Baym.  218. 

(e>  5  Mod.  78,  85. 

(d)  I  W.BL&55. 

(s)  S  Bing.491. 

(/)  1  Q.  B.  889. 


of  action ;  that  is,  that  the  defendant 
against  whom  this  process  has  been  sued 
out  has  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  coven- 
ant, or  that  he  has  failed  to  render. 

Aldbrson,  B.  :  Surely  you  are  wrong  in 
saying  that  it  recites  that.  It  only  says, 
"  We  order  yoa  to  take  him  that  he  may 
answer  A.  B.'*  respecting  something  of 
that  kind. 

Petendorf:  Is  not  that  stating  the 
cause? 

AxDiasoN,  B. :  It  may  amount  to  a 
statement  that  there  is  such  an  action 
pending  in  Court. 

Parke,  B.  :  If  you  scan  the  writ  of  capias 
with  the  same  minute  accuracy  with  which 
you  have  scanned  the  justice's  warrant, 
yon  might  say  it  does  not  appear  distinctly 
that  there  is  a  pendins  cause ;  because  it 
may  be  either  in  a  plea  which  has  been 
instituted,  in  which  case  a  Court  of  com- 
mon law  would  have  a  right  to  issue  a 
warrant ;  or  in  a  cause  to  be  instituted, 
in  which  case  it  would  not  have  the  right. 
Must  not  you  apply  to  warrants  of  the 
House  of  Commons  the  same  rule  that 
you  would  apply  to  the  writs  of  a  superior 
Court,  that  it  is  within  their  jurisdiction, 
if  the  contrary  does  not  appear?  Tou 
may  suppose,  of  course,  that  the  capias 
refers  to  an  existing  plea. 

Petersdorff:  I  admit  there  is  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  process  of  a  superior 
and  an  inferior  Court,  but  I  say  that 
whether  it  is  from  a  superior  or  an  inferior 
Court,  certain  elements  are  necessary  in 
every  warrant.  Certain  regulations  and 
rules  cannot  be  infringed  upon  without 
the  warrant  being  bod.  It  does  not  turn 
upon  any  of  these  minute  distinctions. 

Alderson,  B.  :  Are  we  to  construe  the 
warrant  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  the 
warrant  of  a  superior  Court,  or  as  the 
warrant  of  a  magistrate  P  According  to 
the  dictum  in  Btobb  Oro$by*8  case,  (a)  it 
is  upon  the  footing  of  a  superior  Court. 

Peter sdorff:  That  may  be  admitted;  but 
still,  according  to  the  authorities,  it  ou^ht 
to  show,  first,  a  lawf\il  cause  for  depriving 
the  party  of  his  liberty  ;  secondly,  a  juris* 
diction  not  only  over  the  subject  matter, 
but  over  the  person  to  be  apprehended ; 
thirdly,  some  duration  for  the  imprison- 
ment, or  the  event  or  contingency  npon 
which  the  partv  may  obtain  Lis  discharge ; 
and  fourthly,  there  must  be  a  proper  con- 
clusion to  every  wanant.  The  instrument 
in  question  has  none  of  these  requisites. 

The  recital  does  not  show  any  rieht  to 
send  for  Mr.  Howard,  or  that  he  had  done 
anything  to  give  the  House  of  Commons 
jurisdiction  over  him;  neither  is  there 
an3rthing  in  the  mandatory  part  to  show 
that  the  House  had  any  jurisdiction  or 

(a)  8  Wils.  188. 
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that  Mr.  Howard  was  amenable  to  it.  If 
there  are  one  or  two  inBtancee  under  the 
Commonwealth  in  which  the  HooBe  has 
iBBned  warrants  as  vague,  they  are  clearly 
irregular,  and  can  only  weaken  any  argu- 
ment upon  uniformity  of  practice.  As  to 
the  forms  of  attachment,  those  in  the 
Queen's  Bench  and  Exchequer  do  disclose 
a  cause.  Attachments  in  the  Ooart  of 
Chancery  recite  a  contempt,  and  say  that 
the  party  is  to  answer  that  charge  and  to 
abide  the  order  of  the  Court.  No  ques- 
tion was  raised  as  to  the  form  of  the 
warrant  in  Dicas  v.  Lord  Brougham,  and 
it  cannot  be  considered  an  authority. 
The  form  in  the  Common  Pleas — 

**  We  command  you  that  you  attach , 

Esq.,  sheriff  of  our  said  county,  so  that  yon 
have  him  before  our  justices  at  Westminster,  to 
answer  us  of  and  concerning  those  things  which 
on  our  behalf  shall  then  and  there  be  objected 
against  him  " — 

is  more  general,  but  it  contains  a  great 
deal  more  than  the  warrant  here,  because 
it  does  inform  the  party  what  he  is  re- 
quired to  do ;  that  he  is  to  come  and 
"answer  of  and  concerning  those  things 
which  on  our  behalf  shall  then  and  there 
be  objected  against  him,"  and  an  indorse- 
ment is  always  added  which  makes  the 
information  complete.  Further,  it  is 
issued  against  the  sheriff,  an  officer  of  the 
Court,  and  it  has  been  adopted  uniformly 
for  a  vast  series  of  years ;  and  it  clearly 
shows  that  the  party  is  required  to  an- 
swer, and  that,  on  answering,  he  will  have 
performed  the  duty  sought  to  be  enforced 
b^  the  Court,  and  will  be  entitled  to  his 
discharge. 

Still,  if  the  question  were  raised,  this 
form  might  be  held  bad  according  to  the 
doctrine  of  Money  v.  Leach  that  Ions 
usage  will  not  justify  a  practice  opposed 
to  eeneral  principles. 

Albebson,  B. :  That  refers  to  the  prac- 
tice of  a  particular  person,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  but  the  usage  of  a  superior  Court  is 
common  law,  or  rather  what  is  the  common 
law  but  universal  usage  P  The  usage  of 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  for  instance, 
would  not  be  the  common  law.  The  case 
of  Money  v.  Leach  does  not  meet  the  ques- 
tion whether  a  general  warrant  in  use  by 
a  superior  Court  having  jurisdiction  over 
the  whole  kingdom  would  not  be  justified 
by  immemorial  usage.  Then  the  question 
will  meet  yon,  whe^er  the  House  of  Com- 
mons has  not  general  iurisdiction  over  the 
whole  realm  of  England,  and  whether, 
therefore,  the  immemorial  usage  would 
not  apply  to  themP  Supi)Osing  it  could 
be  shown  that  from  all  time,  from  the 
time  of  Magna  Carta  and  before  it,  the 
House  had  used  this  particular  form  of 
warrant,  would  not  that  be  evidence  that 


by  the  common  law  it  was  a  good  war- 
rant? 

Petersdorff:  This  warrant  of  the  House 
of  Commons  is  quite  without  a  parallel. 

Nor  is  this  proceeding  analogous  to 
prooess  for  obtaining  the  attendance  of 
witnesses.  That  is  not  compulsory  in  the 
first  instance.  There  must  be  disobedi- 
ence before  an  attachment  issues.  The 
superior  Courts  do  not  begin  by  sending 
for  a  witness  in  custody.  On  this  warrant 
it  appears  that  the  House  of  Commons 
does. 

Alderson,  B.  :  That  is  if  you  construe 
the  warrant  like  that  of  a  magistrate. 

Petersdorff:  No  Courts  of  Law  have  the 
power,  when  they  send  for  a  party  to  give 
evidence,  of  enforcing  his  attendance  at 
once,  by  taking  him  into  ousted  v. 

Aldeeson.  B.  :  They  have  the  power 
to  commit  a  person  to  give  evidence  in 
criminal  matters. 

Petersdorff:  That,  my  Lord,  is  a  statu- 
tory right  under  1  <!;  2  P.  &  If.  c.  13.  s.  5, 
2  &  3  P.  &  Jf.  c.  10.  s.  2.,(a)  in  case  of 
felony,  and  there  is  a  contempt  of  Court 
committed  by  a  party  refusing  to  ent^r 
into  a  recognizance. 

Aldeesov,  B.:  Supposing  he  cannot 
enter  into  a  recognizance. 

Petersdorff:  A  married  woman  has  been 
held  capable  of  enteting  into  a  recog- 
nizance in  Bermet  v.  l¥aison.(h)  The 
Police  Act,  2  A;  3  Viet.  c.  71.  s.  22.,  em- 
powers a  police  magistrate  to  issue  his 
warrant  for  bringing  a  witness  before  him 
who  has  been  served  with  a  summons  and 
disobeys.  It  is  only  by  statute  that  such 
powers  can  be  exercised. 

As  a  further  test  of  the  validity  of  the 
warrant,  what  would  have  been  the  effect 
supposing  that  Mr.  Howard  had  resisted 
Sir  William  Gosset  f  In  the  Countess  of 
BfUland*s  case  (c)  it  was  held  that — 

"  The  sheriff  or  any  one  by  his  authority  who 
arrested  the  person  of  another,  ought,  upon  the 
arrest,  to  show  at  whose  suit  it  is,  oat  of  what 
Court,  and  for  what  cause  he  doth  it,  and  when 
the  process  is  returnable." 

In  Hale  P.  C.  c.  50.  p  583  it  is  stated  : 

"  If  the  officer  be  demanded,  he  most  show 
his  warrant ;  but  if  he  doth  it  virtule  offieii,  as 
a  constable,  &e.,  it  is  sufficient  to  notify  that  he 
is  the  oonstable,  or  that  he  arrests  in  the  King's 
name." 

And  at  p.  457— 

'*  If  the  sheriff's  bailiff  come  to  execute  a 
process,  but  hath  not  a  lawful  warrant,  as  if  the 
name  of  the  bailiff,  plaintiff,  or  defendant  be 
interlined  or  inserted  after  the  sealing  thereof 

(a)  And  see  11  &  12  Vict.  o.  42. 
(6)  8  M.  &  S.  1. 
(c)  6  Rep.  54. 
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\fj  tlie  bailiff  himself  or  any  other,  if  raoh 
heiliff  be  killed,  it  ia  but  manslattghter  and  not 
■mrder." 

Then  in  12th  Beports,  page  50,  there  is 
this  statement : 

••And  in  the  circuit  of  Northampton,  when 
the  Lord  Anderson  and  QlanyiUe  were  JusticeH 
of  Aasize,  a  parauiTant  was  sent  by  the  Com* 
misaionenB  to  arreet  the  body  of  a  man  to  ap- 
pear before  them,  and  in  resistance  of  the  arrest 
and  striying  amongst  them  the  pursuivant  was 
killed,  and  if  this  was  murder  or  not  was  doubt- 
ful, and  this  depended  upon  the  validity  of 
power  and  aothority  of  the  pursuivant,  for  if 
his  anthority  was  lawiU,  then  the  killing  of  an 
officer  of  justice  in  execution  of  his  office  is 
muder,  and  advisement  was  taken  till  the  next 
aaaises,  and  upon  conference  at  the  next  assises 
H  was  resolved  that  the  arrest  was  tortious,  and 
by  conaeqncDoe  that  this  was  not  murder." 

The  same  mle  was  laid  down  in  Bwnlem 
T.  Fen^(a)  and  in  Eoutin  ▼.  B(irrow(h) 
and  BooJu  r.  Eood.{c) 

If  the  warrant  be  bad,  the  oiher  matters 
stated  in  the  pleas  cannot  aid ;  they  are 
only  explanatory  and  matters  of  indaoe- 
ment.  It  is  not  even  stated  that  the  acts 
complained  of  were  done  in  obedience  to 
the  orders  of  the  Hoose.  Where  a  party 
justifies  onder  an  anthority  of  law,  and 
that  authority  is  bad,  it  is  useless  referring 
to  any  antecedent  proceedings  in  the 
carase.  A  sheriff  in  mstifying  under  an 
ill^B;al  warrant  could  not  show  that  the 
plaintiff  had  a  good  and  valid  judgment, 
or  that  all  the  proceedings  antecedent  to 
the  issuing  of  that  warrant,  and  the  act- 
ing upon  it,  were  legal.  You  cannot  aid 
a  warrant  essentially  bad  by  any  eztrinsic 
matter,  or  by  the  statement  of  any  cir- 
cnmsianoes  which  preceded  or  surrounded 
the  granting  of  it. 

Pabu,  B.  :  If  the  warrant  be  bad,  then 
eadit  qumiio.  The  warrant  conveyed  no 
authority  to  him,  becaufle  it  was  not  such 
a  warrant  as  the  law  requires.  Then  he 
was  not  authorised. 

Feiersdorff:  There  is  a  final  question. 
Did  the  warrant  only  authorise  the  Ser- 
ieont-at-Arms  to  take  into  custody  the 
body  of  the  plaintiff,  not  carrying  him 
from  one  room  to  another,  imprisoning 
him,  and  then  forcing  him  to  return  and 
again  imprisoning  him.  These  are  not 
mere    aggravations,    but    separate    tres- 


Cbbsswsll,  J. :  You  say  it  is  an  order 
to  take  him,  and  not  to  fetch  him. 

P6ier9dorff:  There  is  a  vast  difference 
between  fetching  him  and  taking  him 
firom  place  to  place. 


(a)  8  Wils.  47. 
(6)  6  T.K.  122. 
(O  1  Moo.  C.C.  281. 


ttTU. 


ILluli,  J.:  May  he  not  more  him  an 
inch  P  Because  id]  the  allegations  in  the 
declaration  may  be  satisfied  by  a  second 
of  time  and  an  inch  of  space. 

Petersdorff:  No  doubt.  The  argument 
is,  that  where  a  party  under  an  authority 
of  this  description  seeks  to  justifjr  the 
whole  of  the  complaints  in  the  plaintiff's 
declaration,  he  must  vhow  a  clear  autho- 
rity to  do  the  several  acts  which  constitute 
the  plaintiff's  complaints.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  if  the  warrant  had  gone  on,  and 
had  said, "  You  are  to  take  Mr.  Howa/rd,  and 
to  keep  him  in  custody,  and  imprison 
him,"  it  might  have  be^  as  Mr.  Justice 
JfouZs  has  said. 

BoLFB,  B. :  Does  not  it,  looking  at  the 
whole  of  it,  really  mean,  '*  Gk)  and  fetch 
him  "  P 


Tuesday,  1st  December  1846. 

The  Attorney  Gmeral,  in  reply :  Before 
Stoekdale  v.  Hansard,  there  is  no  case  in 
which  the  direct  acts  of  the  House  of 
Commons  or  the  direct  acts  of  their 
officers,  fiowin^  from  their  authority, 
have  been  questioned  in  a  court  of  law. 

[The  Attorney  General  referred  to  the 
analogous  immunity  of  Judges  as  seen 
in  Hamond  v.  HoweU,ie^  Floyd  v.  Barker,  {b) 
MiMer  v.  Lea/re,M  Oai-nett  v.  F&rrand,{d) 
Dr.  OroenveU  v.  BvrufeU,{e)  Mostyn  v.  Fab- 
riga8,(f)  and  argued  that  the  fact  of  a 
privilege  being  open  to  abuse  was  no  proof 
that  it  did  not  exist.] 

Further,  if  the  Court  is  at  libertv  to  ex- 
amine at  all  into  the  validity  of  the  war* 
rant,  it  will  stand  the  test,  if  it  be  treated 
as  the  warrant  of  a  Superior  Court,  and 
the  rule  be  applied  to  its  construction 
which  my  learned  friend  has  admitted 
ought  to  be  applied,  but  which  most 
unquestionably  has  not  been  applied  by 
the  Judges  in  the  Conrt  below. 

Paske,  B.  :  I  do  not  understand  you  to 
argue  that  in  this  case  the  plea  would  be 
supported  without  a  warrant. 

Attorney  QemrdL:  No,  my  Lord,  cer- 
tainly not. 

Parke,  B.  :  You  use  the  term  that ''  The 
Order  of  the  House  would  be  a  justifica- 
tion." 

Attorney  OenercU:  I  meant,  my  Lord, 
the  Order,  and  the  proceedings  upon  the 
Order. 

Mauls,  J. :  The  plea  does  not  limit  it- 
self to  the  order  to  the  officer ;  it  might 


(a)  2  Mod.  218. 

(6)  12  Bep.  28. 

(c)  2  W.  Bl.  114 1-7. 

(<0  6  B.  &  C.  611,  625. 

(«)  1  JA.  Raym.  464-468. 

(/)  1  Cowp.  161,  172. 
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be  another  qaestion  whether  the  Bimple 
statement  of  the  Order  of  the  House  was 
not  sufficient. 

Attorney  Oenerdl:  That  was  the  course 
taken  in  Jew  y.  Topham,  Here  I  admit  that 
the  plaintiff  in  error  does  rely  npon  the 
warrant  in  this  case,  because  the  war- 
rant was  the  mode  in  which  the  House 
directed  that  its  Order  should  be  executed, 
and  therefore  the  Speaker,  in  obedience  to 
the  Order  of  the  House,  was  compelled  to 
issue  his  warrant,  and  the  officer  is  com- 
pelled to  rely  upon  that  as  his  authority ; 
and  the  question  will  be,  in  what  way  we 
validity  of  that  warrant  is  to  be  tested. 

As  to  the  generality  of  this  warrant. 
The  words  "  per  legem  terrae  '*  in  Magna 
Carta  only  mean  that  the  taking  must  be 
according  to  law,  as  we  contend  it  was 
here,  ^e  passage  cited  from  1  Bla. 
Com.  187  applies  to  commitments,  and 
the  passage  from  Z  Bla.  Com.  133  is  too 
general,  and  is  conti-adicted  by  the  prac- 
tice on  attachments.  The  passages  cited 
from  HcUe  and  Lombard,  and  the  cases  of 
WioJees  v.  ChUterbuck  and  Caudle  ▼,  Seytnowr, 
relate  to  the  warrants  of  justices  of  the 
peace.    Scde  says  :(a) 

"Regularly,  the  warntnt ought  to  contain  the 
cause  specially,  and  shoald  not  be  generally  to 
answer  such  matters  as  shall  be  objected  against 
him  ;  because  it  cannot  appear  'whether  it  be 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  justice  of  the 
peace,  neither  can  it  appear  whether  the  party 
be  bailable  or  not  .  .  .  But  yet  I  hold  such  a 
warmut  is  not  therefore  void ;  but  if  de facto  the 
matter  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  justice 
and  80  averred,  such  a  general  warrant  is  a  good 
justification,  especially  in  case  of  felcmy;  and 
anciently  it  was  generally  held  such  general 
warrants  were  good  in  cases  of  treason  or  felony, 
though  in  warrants  of  the  peace  and  good  be- 
haviour the  cause  must  be  shown,  that  the  party 
may  come  provided  with  his  sureties,  and  accord- 
ingly ;  vide  Bastal's  Entries,  title  Attachment ; 
1  Dalton,  c.  117,  p.  329  b|  Crompt.  de  Pace, 
f.  148  a,  T.  37  Eliz.,  C.  B.  Bronghton  and  Mul- 
shoe ;  and  accordingly  ruled  by  my  Lord  Coke 
himself,  contrary  to  his  opinion  in  his  comment 
upon  Magna  Carta,  T.  7  Jac,  C.  B.,  the  case  of 
the  Mayor  of  Canterbury,  vide  supra.  Part  I., 
cap.  54,  p.  609,  Breach  of  Prison." 

The  passage  from  Hale  shows  that  it  is 
unnecessary  in  such  a  warrant  to  state 
more  than  in  a  general  manner  the  bus 
picion  which  attaches  upon  the  party;  and 
it  is  perfeclty  clear  that  there  is  no 
necessity  for  a  warrant  of  apprehension  to 
state  the  cause,  because  there  need  not  be 
a  warrant  at  all.  A  party  may  be  appro* 
hended  who  has  committed  a  felony,  or  a 
breach  of  the  peace,  without  any  warrant, 
and  may  be  carried  immediately  before  a 
justice. 

Money  T.  LeaeK  does  not  show  that  all 
.      ^^^  2Hale,  P.C.  211. 


general  warrants  are  bad.  Nothing  could 
be  more  general  than  the  press  warrant 
set  out  in  Bex  v.  TtMe  :{a) 

**  To  impress  seamen,  seafitfing-men,  and  per- 
sons whose  occupations  and  callings  were  to 
work  in  vessels  and  boats  upon  rivers." 

Aldbrbon,  B.  :  The  general  press  war- 
lant  is  confined  to  seamen  ;  those  are 
persons  over  whom  the  Crown  has  always 
nad  from  all  time  a  general  authority. 

Attorney  dfeneral;  Where  a  magistrate 
has  power  to  bind  witnesses  OTer  to  pro- 
secute or  to  give  eyidence,  if  a  party  either 
refuses  or  is  unable  to  find  sureties  for  his 
appearance  as  a  witness,  and  the  magis- 
trate  oonunits  him,  that  is  a  very  strong 
application  of  the  leg  tmrm  under  such  oir- 
onmstanoes.  But  all  the  anthoricies  as  to 
warrants  are  unimportant  when  it  is  ad* 
mitted  that  this  warrant  is  to  be  treated  as 
the  warrant  of  a  Superior  Court. 

Fetersdorff:  JiLj  learned  friend  ought 
not  to  say  that  I  admitted  it ;  I  said  that 
I  would  examine  the  warrant  according  to 
the  tests  that  my  learned  friend  had  laid 
down. 

Aitomeiy  General:  It  is  clear  from  the 
authorities,  4  Inst.  23,  28,  Burdett  v.  Abbott, 
14  East  162,  160,  and  6  Dow,  199,  and  Lord 
Dennum  Itfimself,  Stochdale  v.  Hansard,  9  A. 
h  B.  130,  Reg.  v.  PaMf,  Lord  SKaftesbwry*$ 
case,  and  Brass  Crosby's  case.  These  au- 
thoiities  refnte  the  doctrine  laid  down  by 
Lord  Denman  and  Coleridge,  J.,  that  the 
warrants  of  the  House  of  dommons  are  to 
be  tried  by  the  same  test  as  those  of  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  and  that  in  proportion 
as  the  rank  of  the  Court  is  higher  the 
construction  ought  to  be  more  strict. 

Alderson.  B.  :  It  rather  turns,  I  think, 
upon  the  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  than 
the  dignity  of  the  j)erson.  A  magistrate 
has  limited  jurisdiction  with  regard  to  the 
matters  coming  before  him,  and  therefore 
you  are  obliged  to  see,  upon  the  face  of 
the  warrant,  that  he  has  acted  within  the 
limit  of  the  powers  given  to  him.  It  is 
very  different  from  the  Court  exercising 
general  powers. 

Attorney  General :  Primdfaoie  an  inferior 
Court  has  no  jurisdiction;  primd  facie 
a  Superior  Court  has  a  general  jurisdic- 
tion, though  there  may  be  a  Superior 
Court  which  has  not  jurisdiction  over  the 
whole  kingdom. 

Pabke,  B.,  referred  to  the  Court  of  the 
County  Palatine  of  Durham  and  to  Peacock 

V.  B6a.{b) 

Attorney  General:  The  distinction  was 
discussed  in  Harrison  v.  Wright,(c) 
The  language  of  Coleridge,  J.,  in    the 

(a)  Cowp.  512. 
(6)  1  Saand.  73. 
(<?)  13M.  &W.  818. 
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jireeont  otae  is  at  wianoe  with  what  be 
nid  in  BioekddU  r.  StM§eMrd:  (a) 


*  Althoagh  in  the  case  of  an  inferior  Coart 
OTer  which  the  Court  exercises  a  power  of  revi- 
SMm  and  control,  eren  in  matters  directly  within 
their  cognixance,  it  will  reqnire  to  see  the  cause 
of  oommittal  in  the  warrant,  jet,  with  regard  to 
Courts  of  so  high  a  dignity  as  the  Houses  of 
l^tfliaoient,  if  an  adjudication  he  stated  gener- 
aHj  for  a  contempt,  as  contempts  are  clearly 
within  their  oognisance,  a  respectful  and  a 
reaeonable  intendment  will  be  made,  that  the 
particitlar  futs  in  which  the  oommittal  in 
qnestion  has  proceeded,  warranted  it  in  point  of 
jmisdiction ;  for  the  propriety  of  the  adjudication, 
that  beamg  assomed,  would  of  course  not  be  to 
be  iaqnized  into.  But  in  both  cases  the  principle 
of  the  decision  is,  that  there  has  been  an  adjudi- 
cation hy  a  Court  of  competent  jurisdiction." 

Lord  D&nman  in  his  jnd^ent  admito 
that  the  House  is  armed  with  powers  to 
aoforoe  the  attondanoe  of  witnesses,  and 
says : 

**  As  the  exercise  of  their  privilege  of  inquiry 
may  obviously  be  wholly  d^eated  by  delay,  it 
may  be  neceesaiy  to  secure  suoh  attendance  by 
eoereive  measures  and  without  explanation,  and 
of  that  necessity  the  House  alone  can  judge." 

If  the  House  were  inquiring  into  a  trea- 
sonable oonspiracy,  and  considered  it 
neoessary  to  examine  someone  who  would 
abeoond  on  notice  of  their  intention,  and 
cause  others  to  abscond  as  well,  then  if  the 
warrant  would  not  be  good  without  stating 
the  cause,  the  priracy  of  the  investigation 
would  be  frustrated. 

Feiendorf;  It  should  at  least  appear 
that  the  party  was  to  attend  generally 
to  be  subject  to  examination. 

Pa&ib,  B.  :  Bo  you  s^  that  the  warrant 
would  haye  been  good  if  it  had  stated  that 
he  was  to  be  brought  for  the  purpose  of 
examination  P 

Fit&rwdorf:  A  warrant  issued  by  the 
House  to  bnng  the  party  before  the  House, 
ia  order  that  he  might  furnish  informa- 
tion, would  be  better  if  it  stated  that  he 
was  to  be  brought  before  the  House  to 
fbmish  that  information,  than  a  warrant 
that  gave  no  cause  at  all,  but  still  I  say 
that  that  would  be  bad.  It  must  show 
that  he  irill  not  come  yoluntarily,  and 
therefore  must  be  taken. 

Paxkb,  B.  :  The  form  I  put  to  you  first, 
you  say  is  not  sufficient.  Would  this  be 
safficient  P — 

"  Whereas  it  appears  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  Uie  witness  will  not  voluntarily  come, 
and  must  be  taken  into  custody  to  be  brought ; " 

would  it  be  good  then,  or  must  they  say 
that  he  had  absconded  from  a  former 
QidsrP 

(a)  9  A.  ft  K.  828. 


posin 
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P0kr9darf:  It  would  not,  because  they 
cannot  send  for  him  in  custody  in  the  first 
instance. 

Parke,  B.  :  Do  you  den^  that  in  any 
oases  they  can  take  a  man  into  custody  to 
be  brought  up  as  a  witness  P 

Fotertdcrff:  Not  in  the  first  instance, 
not  until  he  is  gpilty  of  contempt. 

Parke,  B.  :  That  they  cannot  in  any 
case  brinff  him  up  in  custody  as  a  witness, 
but  that  he  must  be  summoned  in  the  first 
instance,  and  that  they  must  haye  a^udi- 
cated  that  he  is  in  contempt  before  they 
can  bring  him  up  in  custody. 

Attorney  Oenordl:  That  would  be  a  cir- 
cuitous mode  of  effecting  the  purpose,  and 
yery  likely  to  defeat  it ;  in  the  judgment 
of  OoUridge,  J.,  it  seems  adnutted  that 
such  a  course  was  not  necessary.  Sup- 
ng  this  was  an  order  of  a  Superior 

lurt  of  Becord,  whether  the  prooeedings 
were  irregular  merely,  or  whether  they 
were  yoid,  no  action  could  be  maintained 
against  the  offioer  for  executinj^  it,  unless 
it  were  a  statutory  power  which  he  had 
exceeded.  If  a  writ  of  right,  in  which 
the  Common  Pleas  had  exclusiye  jurisdic« 
tion,  had  been  brought  in  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  or  in  the  Bzchequer, 
the  offioer  would  not  be  liable  for  exe- 
cuting the  process,  because  he  is  the 
oQicer  of  a  Superior  Court,  and  is  bound 
to  execute  its  process  without  inquiry; 
in  inferior  Courts,  if  he  puis  in  foroe  tliat 
which  the  Court  has  no  authority  to  order, 
it  is  at  his  peril.  BiddeU  y.  PaJb6inan(a) 
is  an  instance  of  exemption  where  irregular 
m-oceedings  had  been  taken  in  a  Superior 
Court  and  neyer  set  aside ;  the  law  as  to 
cases  before  inferior  Courts  and  justices  is 
laid  down  by  Ti$idal,  C.J.,  in  MorroU  y. 
MartM.{b) 

In  an  Ecclesiastical  Court,  no  action 
lies  against  a  judge  for  excommunicating 
improperly,  if  he  acted  within  his  juris* 
diction,  Aokorley  y.  Fa/rhinoon  ;{c)  other* 
wise,  if  he  exoeeded  it,  BoaurcUn  y. 
8eott;((I)  and  the  same  law  applies  to  the 
offioer. 

In  the  Countess  of  BuHand's  case,  (a)  it 
was  held  that  the  sheriff  and  his  officers 
might  execute  a  capicu  awarded  against 
the  Countess  by  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  although  the  warrant  showed  that 
she  was  a  peeress  and  that  no  ea/pioB  lay 
against  her;  Andrew*  r.  Marrie.if)  Oar- 
raU  V.  Morley,{g)  Draper   y.    Blainey,(h) 

(a)  2  Cr.  M.  &  a  30. 
(6)  8  Man.  &  Q.  581. 
(c)  SM.  &S.  411. 
(</)  8  Camp.  888. 
(«)  6  Rep.  526. 
(/)   IQ.  B.8. 
{g)  1  Q.  B.  18. 
(A)  2  Sannd.  198. 
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Famtm^  t.  Lloyd,(i£i  Qrani  ▼.  Bagge,(h). 
It  would  be  idle  to  say  tbat  the  sheriff  or 
his  officer  is  not  liable  if  the  action,  not 
lyinp:  in  the  Court  from  which  the  pro- 
oeSB  issued,  oould  be  brought  in  another. 
Where,  however,  the  Courts  are  exercising 
a  power  created  b^  Act  of  Parliament 
stricter  rules  prevail,  as  in  the  case  of 
orders  by  the  Lard  OhaneeUor,  or  Court 
of  Beview,  under  6  Oeo.  4.  o.  16.  Mu$keti 
T.  Drwrnnond^ic)  OhrUHe  ▼.  Unwin,{d) 
Branchea  v.  Molyneux.{e) 

Pabke,  B.  :  In  Harrison  t.  WriglU  the 
objection  that  a  judge  of  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  had  exceeded  a  statutory 
jurisdiction  was  got  over  by  show- 
ing the  consent  of  the  parties  to  the 
order. 

Attom&y  OeneraiL:  The  distinction  be- 
tween common  law  and  statutory  juris- 
diction seems  contemplated  by  Lord 
Ell&nborough  in  BwrdaU  v.  AhboU,(J)  where 
he  puts  the  case : 

"  Suppose  the  defect  in  the  process  were  in  a 
matter  required  by  positive  statute  of  which 
all  the  Courts  mast  take  cogninnce.  If,  indeed, 
it  were  a  doubtful  matter  which  might  involve 
ao  J  question  as  to  the  practice  of  another  Court, 
we  should  send  him  to  that  Court.'* 

The  cases  cited  on  the  other  side  do  not 
establish  the  proposition  that  a  Superior 
Court  will  judge  of  the  process  issuing 
from  another  Superior  Court. 

In  the  case  of  the  ManhaUea,  it  was  the 
process  of  an  inferior  Court.  Frigg  v. 
Adama  decided  that  a  judgment  of  the 
Common  Pleas  contrary  to  a  statute  esta- 
blishing a  local  Court  was  voidable  only, 
and  not  void,  and  that  no  action  would  lie 
against  the  officer  of  the  Common  Pleas 
for  executing  the  process.  In  an  inferior 
Court  this  would  have  been  otherwise,  and 
the  case  is  authority  for  the  plaintiff  in 
error.  In  Barker  v.  Braham  the  ca,  sa. 
from  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  had  been 
set  aside  bv  that  Court  before  the  action 
was  brought  in  the  Common  Pleas.  In 
Brya/nt  v.  Clution,{g)  it  was  held  that  the 
party  who  had  sued  out  a  wrongful  attach- 
ment might  be  liable,  but  the  attachment 
was  then  at  an  end. 

There  is  conclusive  authority  to  show 
that  where  a  {>roce8s  is  subsisting,  whether 
that  process  is  irregular  or  void,  in  the 
case  of  a  Court  of  superior  jurisdiction  no 

(a)  2  W.  Bl.  845  ;  8  Wils.  841 

(6)  3  East  188,  140. 

(c)  10  B.  &  C.  158. 

id)  11  A.  &  £.  373.  Parke,  B.,  stated  that 
the  order  there  was  not  made  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  as  reported,  but  by  the  Court  of 
Beview. 

(«)  4  M.  &  G.  226. 

C/)  14  East  64. 

ig)  1  M.  &  W.  408. 


action  can  be  maintained  against  the 
officer  who  has  executed  it.  If,  therefore, 
we  transfer  the  principles  whijph  are  ap- 
plicable to  the  case  of  Courts  of  superior 
jurisdiotion,  to  the  case  of  a  warrant  or 
order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  then  ihis 
subeistim;  warrant  is  a  good  justification 
to  the  officer — he  was  bound  to  obey  it,  he 
would  have  been  imprisoned  for  a  con- 
tempt of  the  House  if  he  had  not  obeyed 
it ;  and  in  conformity  to  that  which  has 
been  laid  down  with  regard  to  officers  of 
the  superior  Courts  of  Justice,  an  officer 
of  the  House  of  Commons  executing  a 
warrant  in  a  matter  upon  which  thev  have 
jurisdiction,  is  com])letelj  protected  from 
any  action  being  maintained  against  him. 
If  the  warrant  of  a  House  of  Parliament 
is  not  to  be  tried  by  the  same  rules  as  the 
process  of  an  inferior  Court,  or  the  warrant 
of  a  justice,  there  is  no  authority  for  re- 
quiring a  direct  a(]judioation  of  oonteanpt. 
In  Lord  Shaftedmrjt'i  case,  the  warrant 
ordered  the  Constable  of  the  Tower  to  take 
and  keep  the  prisoners  in  custody 
«  during  His  Majesty's  pleasure  and  the  pleasure 
of  this  House  for  their  high  contempt  oommitted 
against  this  llouse." 

There  is  no  adjudication  of  contemnt  in  the 
warrant,  and  it  is  to  keep  during  tne  plea- 
sure of  the  King  and  the  House.  It  would 
certainly  be  bad  by  the  tests  contended  for 
on  the  other  side.    Sir  Thomcie  Jonm  said : 

**'  Such  a  return  made  by  an  ordinary  Court  of 
justice  would  have  been  ill  and  uncertain ;  but 
the  case  is  different  when  it  comet  from  this 
hi|^  Court,  to  which  so  great  re:ipect  hath  been 
paid  by  our  predecessors,  that  they  deferred  the 
determination  of  doubts  conceived  in  an  Act  of 
Parliament  until  they  had  received  the  advice  of 
the  Lords  in  Parliament.'* 

Maulb,  J. :  Certainly,  in  the  warrant  in 
Lord  Shafieehury's  case  there  was  some- 
thing to  let  the  person  know  why  he  was 
taken  and  carried  to  the  Tower.  In  this 
warrant,  there  is  noUiing  further  than  that 
the  House  of  Commons  wants  him. 

Attorney  Oenercd :  In  Orem  v.  Blgie  (a)  a 
warrant  similar  to  that  in  Lord  Shaftm* 
hwry^s  case,  when  issued  by  an  inferior 
Court,  the  Court  of  Beview,  was  held  bad. 
The  case  of  Reg,  v.  Faiy  is  the  strongest 
authority  in  favour  of  the  absolute  and 
uncontrolled  jurisdiction  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  matters  at  least  of  contempt, 
because  there  they  introduced  circum- 
stances into  the  warrant  which  of  them- 
selves would  not  amonnt  to  a  contempt, 
and  yet  adjudged  that  they  did  amount  to 
a  contempt  and  a  breach  of  the  privileges 
of  the  House. 

"  By  virtue  of  an  Order  of  the  House  of 
Commons  of  England  in  Parliament  assembled. 


(a)  6  g.  B.  99. 
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tins  day  made*  these  are  to  require  you  forth- 
vith  upon  sight  hereof  to  receive  into  jour 
custodj  the  hodj  of  John  Patj,  who,  as  it 
appears  to  the  House  of  Commons,  is  gniltj  of 
covnnienctng  and  prosecuting  an  action  at  com- 
mon law  against  the  lale  constables  of  Ayles- 
bary,  for  not  allowing  his  yote  in  the  election  of 
Members  to  serire  in  Parliament,  contrary  to  the 
deelaration,  in  high  contempt  of  the  jurisdiction 
and  in  breiiich  of  the  known  privileges  of  this 
Uoive,  and  him  in  safe  custody  to  keep  daring 
the  pkawnre  of  the  said  House  of  Commons,  for 
which  this  shall  be  your  warrant." 

It  was  held  by  all  the  Judges  of  England, 
except  my  Lord  HoU^  that  the  House  of 
OomxDons  baring  adjudged  that  there  was 
a  contempt,  the  Conrt  conld  not*  inquire 
into  it ;  it  had  passed  in  rwn  judiedam, 
and  they  were  concluded  by  that  return. 
This  is  distinctly  laid  down  by  PaiUion 
and  Col&ridge^  JJ.,  in  StockdaU  ▼.  JETon- 
san2.(a) 

ALnxRSOii,  B. :  It  is  rery  difficult  to  say, 
if  a  commitment  which  states  a  contempt 
and  no  specific  cause  be  good,  why  a  state- 
ment of  the  circumstances  they  call  a  con- 
tempt should  make  any  difference. 

Attorney  Oenerdl :  The  authorities  show 
that  with  regard  to  warrants  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  there  is  infinitely  more  laxity 
aUowed  than  with  regard  to  the  warrants 
of  any  of  the  regular  and  ordinary  tribunals 
of  the  country.  In  HobKouaesoBseyh)  the 
warrant  recited  a  contempt,  but  did  not,  if 
coiui trued  with  strictnsss,  purport  to  com- 
mit for  contempt. 

As  to  the  question  of  adjudication,  it 
may  be  argued  that  this  warrant  does  show 
an  adjudication;  it  was  admitted  by  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  in  the  present 
caae^  and  not  denied  in  StochdaU  v.  JJon- 
wturdf  that  the  House  of  Commons  as  a 
Court  of  inquiry  may  compel  the  attend- 
ance of  witnesses  whom  they  wish  to 
examine,  and  the  warrant  here  recites  their 
order  that  the  plaintiff  should  be  sent  for. 

Lastly,  the  warrant  justifies  the  tres- 
paases  complained  of.  It  is  clear  that 
"sent  for"  in  the  recital  means  that  the 
party  is  to  be  brought  before  the  House 
and  the  neoessazy  acts  done  for  that  pur- 


Dee. 

Paxkb,  B.  :  There  was  not  a  minority 
with  my  brother  WigJUman  on  that  point. 
Cmr.  tuUf.  vU. 

Tuesday,  2nd  February  1847. 

Pabks,  B.,  delivered  the  judgment  of 
the  Court:  This  case  was  argued  Tenr 
ably  and  elaborately  at  the  sittings  of  this 
Conrt  of  Error,  after  Trinity  and ICichael- 
maa  Terms  last.  During  the  interval  be- 
tween the  two  sittings  we  have  lost  our 

(a)  9  A.  &  E.  195  and  988. 
(6)  8  Chit  Rep.  908. 


deej>ly  lamented  chief,  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Tindal,  and  if  the  surviving  mem- 
bers of  this  Court  had  had  any  difference 
of  opinion  upon  the  judgment  which  they 
ought  to  pronounce,  they  would  certainly 
have  desired  the  attendance  of  the  other 
Judges  who  now  compose  the  Court,  upon 
a  second  argument  of  this  important  case ; 
but  my  brothers,  Alderaon,  CoUman,  MauU, 
Bolfe,  Cre89weU,  and  myself,  who  heard 
the  whole  argument,  agreeing  entirely  in 
opinion,  we  nave  thought  it  unnecessary 
to  require  that  assistance. 

Upon  the  armament,  every  case  bearing 
upon  the  question  under  cousidei  atioii,  or 
relating  to  the  powers  and  privileges  of 
Parliament,  was  brouj^ht  before  us,  and 
commented  upon.  We  deem  it  right  to 
abstain  from  giving  an  opinion  upon  some 
of  the  questions  as  to  the  privileges  of 
the  House,  which  were  discussed  by  the 
learned  counsel,  because  our  judgment  in 
no  way  depends  upon  them. 

We  need  not,  therefore,  decide  whether 
the  House  of  Commons  is  the  sole  judge 
of  its  own  privileges,  not  merely  when  it 
is  abjudicating  on  their  alleged  violation, 
but  in  all  cases,  bo  that  whatever  it  com- 
mands must  bo  doomed  to  be  in  conformity 
to  them,  and  the  mere  order  of  the  House, 
under  all  circumstances,  a  sufficient  justi- 
fication, precluding  all  inquiry  into  its 
legality  by  any  ordinary  Court  \  because 
we  find  that  the  privileges  involved  in 
this  case  are  not  in  the  least  doubtful, 
and  the  warrant  of  the  Speaker  is,  in  our 
opinion,  valid,  so  as  to  be  a  protection  to 
the  officer  of  the  House,  upon  a  principle 
which,  as  it  applies  to  the  process  and 
officers  of  evcny  Superior  Court,  must 
surely  be  applicable  to  those  of  the  High 
Court  of  Parliament,  and  each  branch 
of  it. 

The  question  arises  upon  a  writ  of  error, 
after  ajudgpnent  on  demuiTer  to  pleas  in 
an  action  of  trespass,  and  all  we  have  to 
determine  is,  whether  those  pleas,  or  any 
and  which  of  them,  are  a  ffood  answer  to 
the  declaration  of  the  plaintiff  below, 
complaining  of  a  trespass ;  and  in  order 
to  oo  so,  we  must  decide  whether  the 
defendant  was  justified  or  not  in  doing 
the  act  complained  of,  by  the  authority 
relied  on  in  the  pleas,  and  conse(}uently 
whether  that  authority  was  sufficient  in 
point  of  law. 

The  trespass  alleged  is  an  assault  on 
the  plaintiff,  the  caiTying  him  along  a 
passage  to  a  room,  and  then  along  another 
passaffe  to  another  room,  and  detaining 
him  there. 

The  first  and  second  pleas  do  not  differ 
from  each  other  in  any  respect  necessary 
to  be  noticed.  They  both  stato  that  cer- 
tain matters  came  on  to  be  discussed  and 
debated  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  that 
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it  was  oonsidered  by  that  House  to  be 
necessary  that   the   plaintiff  should   be 

Snestioned  and  examined  at  the  Bar  of 
lie  House  tonohing  those  matters;  that 
an  order  of  the  House  was  made  that  he 
should  attend  tbe  House  forthwith,  of 
which  order  he  had  notice ;  that  he  wil- 
fully and  contemptuously  refused  to  obey 
the  order,  and  concealed  himself  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  attendance  on  the 
House,  and  thereupon,  in  order  to  conipel 
the  attendance  of  the  plaintiff  at  the  Bar 
of  the  House,  to  be  questioned  on  those 
matters,  it  was  ordered  ond  resolved  by 
the  House,  that  the  plaintiff  should  he 
sent  for,  and  brought  before  the  House  in 
the  custody  of  the  Serjeant-at-Arms,  and 
that  the  Speaker  should  issue  his  warrant 
accordingly;  that  the  Speaker  did  issue 
his  warrant  accordingly,  by  which  warrant, 
after  reciting  therem  that  the  House  of 
Commons  IumL  that  day  ordered  that  the 
plaintiff  should  be  sent  for  in  the  custody 
of  the  Serjeant-at-Arms,  he  required  and 
authorised  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  to  take 
into  custody  the  boay  of  the  plaintiff;  and 
the  defendant  then  proceeds  to  justify,  as 
Serjeant-at-Arms,  all  the  trespasses  com- 
plained of,  including  the  detaining  of  the 
plaintiff  until  he  could  bring  him  before 
the  House. 

The  third  plea  states,  that  it  was  ordered 
by  the  House  that  the  plaintiff  should 
attend  the  House  to  answer  a  charge 
against  him  of  a  breach  and  contempt  of 
privilege,  of  which  order  he  had  notice  ; 
that  he  did  not  attend,  but  wilfully  and 
contemptuously,  and  without  reasonable 
cause,  disregarded  the  order,  and  con- 
cealed and  secreted  himself,  and  there- 
upon an  order  and  warrant,  similar  to 
those  in  the  first  and  second  pleas,  were 
made,  under  which  there  is  a  similar 
justification. 

The  fourth  plea  states  an  order  to 
attend  (without  assigning  the  cause  of  the 
order),  and  a  wilful  disobedience  of  the 
order,  and  the  warrant  as  before. 

Upon  the  argument  of  the  demurrer  to 
these  pleas,  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench 
was  divided;  but  judgment  was  given  by 
the  majority  for  the  plaintiff ;  and  that  on 
the  gronnd  of  a  defect  in  the  warrant; 
and  the  question  which  we  have  to  decide 
is  the  same,  whether  the  warrant  was 
defective  or  not  P 

For  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  the 
House  of  Commons  has  by  law  the  par- 
ticular powers  to  take  into  custody  which 
in  the  three  first  pleas  it  is  expressly  averred 
to  have  exercised  (and  we  have  nothing  to 
do  with  any  other).  First,  that  House, 
which  forms  the  great  inquest  of  the 
nation  {Oohe,  4  Inst.  11),  has  a  power 
to  institute  inquiries,  and  to  order  the 
ailtendaiice  of  witneMes,  and  in  ease  of 


disobedience  (whether  it  has  not  even 
without  disobedience  we  need  not  inquire) 
to  bring  them  in  custody  to  the  Bar,  for 
the  unrpose  of  examination ;  and  secondly, 
if  tnere  be  a  charge  of  contempt  and 
breach  of  privilege,  and  an  order  for  the 
person  charged  to  attend  and  answer  it, 
and  a  wilfol  disobedience  of  that  order, 
the  House  has  undoubtedly  the  power  to 
cause  the  person  charged  to  be  talcen  into 
custody,  and  to  be  brought  to  the  Bar  to 
answer  the  charse;  and  further,  the 
House  alone  is  the  proper  judge  when 
these  powers,  or  either  of  them,  are  to  be 
exercised.  These  are  the  only  questions 
of  privilege  involved  in  this  inquiry,  inde- 
pendently of  the  form  of  tbe  warrant. 

The  first  of  these  two  propositions  was 
rightly  admitted  in  the  iudgments  of 
Lord  Dmimam  and  my  Brother  OoUridge^ 
in  this  case  (as  well  as  by  Lord  DenfMJug^  in 
the  case  of  StoekdalsT.  HaM9(wd)^(a)  and  also 
in  the  judgment  of  my  Brother  WiUiams^ 
in  this  case ;  and  it  was  not  disputed  by 
my  Brother  Wightman,  nor  at  the  Bar,  on 
the  argument  before  us ;  and  the  seoond 
is  equally  clear,  for  it  belongs  at  least  to 
every  Superior  Court. 

The  question,  therefore,  turns  upon  the 
form  of  the  warrant  alone ;  if  it  be  good, 
and  if  it  authorized  all  that  is  alleged  to 
have  been  done  by  virtue  of  it,  the  defen- 
dant was  justified ;  if  it  was  bad,  or  if  it 
did  not  aathoriae  all  that  the  defendant 
did,  he  was  not  justified ;  for  it  was  ad- 
mitted, and  properly  so,  on  the  part  of  the 
defendant,  that  he  could  not  justify  under 
the  order  of  the  House  (independently  of 
the  warrant),  because  the  order  authorized 
no  |Kzr<touZar|)6rso»  to  take  the  plaintiff. 
To  connect  the  defendant  with  the  order* 
a  warrant  io  him  was  necessary. 

The  answer  to  the  question  as  to  the 
validity  of  the  warrant  depends  mainly 
upon  a  preliminary  point,  on  what  prin- 
ciple is  the  instrument  to  be  construed  P 
1m  it  to  be  examined  with  the  strictness 
with  which  we  look  at  the  warrants  of 
magistrates,  or  others  acting  by  speoial 
statutory  authoritv,  and  out  of  the  course 
of  the  common  law;  or  is  it  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  mandate  or  writ  of  a 
Superior  Court,  acting  according  to  the 
course  of  the  common  law  P 

The  Judges  who  composed  the  majority 
of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  Beeai  all  to 
have  thought  that  the  Speaker's  warrant 
was  to  be  strictly  construed;  and  Lord 
Dmmtm  and  mj  Brother  ColeridgB  appear 
to  have  assimilated  it  to  the  warrant  or 
commitment  of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and 
applied  the  same  rules  of  construction  to 
which  such  an  instrument  is  alwajrs  sub- 
jected ;  all  the  three  Judges  held  it  to  be 


(a)  9  A.  &  B.  115. 
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▼oid,  beoftOBe  it  did  not  show  a  saffieient 
authority,  on  the  face  of  it,  to  jnetify  the 
defendant  in  all  he  admitted  to  have  done, 
though  thej  did  not  agree  in  the  nature  of 
the  defect.  If  thia  h^l  been  the  case  of  a 
niAgiakrate  acting  nnder  some  statute 
which  gare  him  a  special  authority  to 
take  a  man  into  onstoay,  nnder  the  same 
ciTcumstances  as  are  stated  in  the  three 
first  pleas,  we  should,  no  doubt,  haye 
agreed  with  those  learned  Judges,  that  a 
warrant  in  a  similar  form  would  hare 
been  void,  those  circumstances  not  ap- 
pearing upon  the  face  of  it;  for  in  the 
case  of  special  authorities,  given  by 
■tetnte  to  justices  or  others,  acting  out  of 
the  ordioaiy  course  of  the  common  law, 
tlie  instruments  by  which  they  act,  whether 
warrftuta  to  arrest,  commitments,  or 
orders,  or  couTictions,  or  inquisitions, 
ought,  according  to  the  course  of  dcci- 
aions,  to  show  their  authority  on  the  face 
of  them,  by  direct  averment  or  reasonable 
intendment:  not  so  the  process  of 
Superior  Courts,  acting  by  the  authority 
of  the  common  law. 

In  the  argument  of  the  case  of  PeaeoeJc 
▼.  Bea,(a)  the  rule  as  to  pleading  is  well 
expreased  thus: 

•*  Hie  old  rule  for  jiuiBdiction  is,  that  nothing 
■hall  be  intended  to  be  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  8aperior  Court  but  that  which  specially 
appcans  to  be  so;  nothing  is  intended  to  be 
within  the  joiisdiction  of  an  Inferior  Court  but 
that  which  is  expressly  alleged ;  " 

and  therefore  the  minority  of  the  Court 
held,  that  the  Courts  of  Counties  Palatine, 
being  Superior  Courts,  the  record  in  those 
Courts  need  not  state  the  cause  of  action 
to  have  arisen  within  the  jurisdiction.  In 
like  manner,  it  is  presumed  witli  respect 
to  such  writs  as  are  actually  issued  by 
Superior  Courts,  that  they  are  duly  issued, 
and  in  a  case  in  which  they  have  jurisdic- 
tion, unless  the  contrary  appear  on  the 
face  of  them  ;  as  it  would,  for  instance,  if 
a  writ  of  eamias  fw  a  criminal  matter 
isaaed  from  the  Common  Pleas,  or  a  writ 
in  a  real  action  (before  the  abolition  of 
such  remedies)  between  subject  and  sub- 
ject,  from  the  Ejn^'s  Bench,  or  the  Ex- 
chequer, in  all  which  cases  the  want  of 
jurisdiction  would  appear.  But  writs 
UHued  by  a  Superior  Court,  not  araearing 
to  be  out  of  the  scope  of  their  jurisdiction, 
are  valid  of  themselves,  without  any 
further  all^tion,  and  a  protection  to  all 
officers  ana  others  in  their  aid,  acting 
under  them;  and  that,  although  they  be 
on  the  face  of  them  irregular,  aa  a  capias 
against  a  peeress.  Countess  of  Eutland'a 
ca8e,(Q  or  void  in  form,  as  a  eoptot  ad 
rmpondendtimt   not  returnable  the   next 

id}  1  Saund.  74. 
(6)  (Sfiep.  54a. 


term,  Pa/rtons  v.  Lloyd,{a)  for  the  officers 
ought  not  to  examine  the  judicial  act  of 
the  Court,  whose  servants  they  are,  nor 
exeroise  their  judgment  touching  the  vali- 
dity of  the  process  in  point  of  law,  but  are 
bound  to  execute  it,  and  are  therefore 
protected  by  it. 

Many  of  the  writs  issued  by  Superior 
Courts  do,  upon  the  face  of  them,  recite 
the  cause  of  their  issuing,  and  show  their 
legality ;  writs  of  execution,  for  instance. 
Others,  however,  do  not,  and  though  un- 
questionably valid,  are  framed  in  a  form 
which,  if  they  had  proceeded  from  magis- 
trates or  persons  having  a  special  juris- 
diction unknown  to  the  common  law, 
would  have  been  clearly  insufficient,  and 
would  have  rendered  them  altogether 
void.  A  capias  ad  respondendum,  for 
example,  issued  before  the  recent  statute, 
1  and  2  Viet.  c.  110.,  states  no  original 
writ,  no  affidavit  of  debt,  nor  any  plea 
commenced  before  the  capias  issued,  and 
is  still  unquestionably  valid  ;  yet  if  in- 
stead of  being  issued  by  a  Superior  Court, 
it  had  proceeded  from  an  individual  who 
had  a  special  limited  power  by  a  statute, 
after  an  original  writ  from  Chanceiy 
directed  to  him,  or  after  a  suit  institutea, 
and  affidavit  of  debt,  to  command  another 
to  be  arrested,  a  warrant  in  this  form 
would  have  been  as  clearly  bad.  So  writs 
of  attachment  from  Su])erior  Courts  do 
not  state  the  previous  steps  of  a  charge 
of  contempt,  the  rule  of  Court  that  they 
should  issue,  or  the  nature  of  the  con- 
tempt. That  issued  from  the  Common 
Pleas  (not  against  officers  of  the  Court 
merely,  but  against  individuals)  simply 
orders  the  sheriff  to  bring  the  party  into 
Court  on  a  certain  day,  to  answer  to  Her 
Majesty  of  and  concerning  those  things 
which,  on  her  behalf,  shall  then  and  there 
be  objected  against  him.  There  is  no 
recital  of  any  previous  proceeding,  no 
statement  of  the  nature  of  the  charge, 
none  of  the  adjudication  of  the  Court  that 
it  ought  to  be  answered  ;  yet  this  writ  is 
as  unquestionably  good,  as  it  would  have 
been  unquestionably  bad,  had  it  been 
issued  by  a  magistrate  or  other  indiridual 
who  had  a  special  jurisdiction  to  punish 
for  such  offences  as  would  constitute  a 
contempt  of  Court,  or  any  other  particular 
offence.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  if  a  writ 
of  a  Superior  Court  expressed  no  cause  at 
all,  it  would  be  leeal,  and  the  defendant 
not  bailable,  according  to  what  Lord  Coke 
says  in  the  Brewers*  case.  (6) 

It  was  a  mistake  to  assert,  as  was  done 
at  ihe  Bar,  that  an  adjudication  of  a  con- 
tempt was  a  necessary  part  of  every  com- 
mittal for  a  contempt,  and  that  an  attach- 


(a)  8  was.  «41. 

(ft)  1  RoUe  Rep.  184. 
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poosibly  lead  to  the  same  oonseqiieiioe,  the 
abase  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  by 
their  imprisoning  any  one  at  their  mere 
will  and  pleasure  P 

The  possibility  of  abuse,  which  is  ursed 
as  an  objection  to  the  power  of  eiwer 
HoQse  to  issue  its  mandate  in  such  a  form, 
is  no  TsJid  argument  against  its  existence. 
If  it  were,  it  would  apply  equally  Co  all 
the  Snperior  Courts,  which,  without  doubt, 
have  the  power  of  issuing  theirs,  in  the 
form  before  referred  to ;  and  it  would  ap- 
ply also  to  the  other  admitted  legal  powers 
of  these  Courte,  which  may  be  abused 
without  adequate  remedy. 

In  case  of  an  improper  exercise  of  this 
power  of  attachment  by  a  Court  of  Law  or 
Equity,  or  by  either  branch  of  the  High 
Court  of  Parliament,  there  can  be  no 
appeal ;  the  only  remedv  is  by  application 
to  the  sense  of  justice  of  each  Court ;  and 
it  would  be  improper  to  suppose  that  any 
one  of  l^em  would  be  more  likely  to 
abuse  the  power,  or  leas  likely  to  grant 
redress,  than  another. 

That  the  rule  which  we  have  stated  does 
prevail  with  respect  to  the  proceedings  of 
ihe  High  Court  of  Parliament,  is  prored 
by  numerous  authorities.  Mr.  Justice 
PowyBt  in  Beg,  v.  Pcay,{a)  says: 

•*  That  the  House  of  Commoiis  is  a  great 
Court,  and  all  things  done  by  them  are  pre- 
sumed to  be  rite  acta,  sad  the  matter  need  not 
be  specially  recited  in  their  warrants,  for  the 
same  reaaoo  as  we  oommit  people  by  a  role  of 
two  lines ;  and  such  commitments  are  held  good, 
because  it  is  to  be  intended  that  we  understand 
what  we  do." 


mont  would  be  invalid  without  it.  It  is 
not  so  in  the  Superior  Courts  of  common 
law,  as  has  been  stated,  nor  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  as  Lord  Lyndhurti  has  lately 
decided,  after  an  inquiry  into  precedents, 
Ex  parte  Van  8andam.{a) 

The  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  the  two  cases  stated  in  the  plead- 
ings, in  each  of  which  it  is  actii^  for 
iteelf,  and  enforcing  its  own  lawful  antho- 
rity,  bear  a  close  analogy  to  cases  of  con- 
tempt, in  which  the  Superior  Courts  in 
Westminster  Hall  are  acting  for  them- 
selves, and  are  enforcing  theirs.  If  in 
these  Courts  the  writ  of  attachment  need 
not  state  any  special  grounds,  in  order  to 
show  that  the  Court  is  acting  duly,  form- 
ally, and  roKularly,  what  good  reason  can 
be  assigned  for  requiring  the  House  of 
Commons  to  do  so  P  If  the  writ  of  attach- 
ment in  the  general  form  used  is  a  pro- 
tection to  the  sheriff,  the  oflScer  of  the 
Court  executing  it  (as  it  undoubtedly  is, 
and  he  need  state  nothing  in  his  plea  bat 
the  issuing  of  the  attachment,  I  refer  to 
Levinz's  Entries,  page  191,  Brittan  v. 
GoleM  Com.  Dig.  Pleader,  3  M.  24),  why 
should  not  the  warrant  of  the  Speitker,  in 
a  general  form,  be  eqnally  a  protection  to 
the  Serjeant-at-Arms,  the  proper  officer  of 
the  House?  We  are  dearly  of  opinion 
that  at  least  as  much  respect  is  to  be 
shown,  and  as  much  authority  to  be  attri- 
buted, to  these  mandates  of  tikie  House  as 
to  those  of  the  highest  Courts  in  the  coun- 
try ;  and  if  the  officers  of  the  ordinary 
Courts  are  bound  to  obey  the  process 
delivered  to  them,  and  are  therefore  pro- 
tected by  it,  the  officer  of  the  House  of 
Commons  is  as  much  bound,  and  equally 
protected.  The  House  of  Commons  is  a 
part  of  the  High  Court  of  Parliament, 
which  is,  without  question,  not  merely  a 
snperior,  but  the  Supreme  Court  in  this 
country,  and  higher  than  the  ordinary 
Courts  of  Law  (Lord  Camden,  in  Enii& 
T.  CarringUm  (c) ) ;  and  if  we'give  credit  to 
the  Courts  of  common  law,  that  they  will 
not  issue  writs  of  attachment  except  in 
due  course,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
powers  which  the  law  gives  them,  and 
that,  notwiiiistanding  the  possible  abuse 
of  the  liberty  of  the  subject  to  which  this 
principle  may  give  rise,  by  enabling  a 
Court  to  imprison  for  any  cause,  why 
should  we  not  equally  give  credit  to  both 
branches  of  the  High  Court  of  Parliament, 
that  they  also  will  duly  execute  their 
powers,  in  obedience  to  the  law  from 
which  they  derive  them,  and  to  which,  in 
common  with  all  other  Courts,  they  are 
subject,    though   this    course    may   sJso 

(a)  1  Ph.  445,  605. 
(6)  1  Salk.  409. 
(e)  19  St.  Tr.  1047. 


Mr.  Justice  BlackBtone  says  in  Bra$$ 
Oro8by*8  case: (5) 

"Little  nice  objections  of  particular  words, 
and  forms  and  ceremonies  of  execution,  are  not 
to  be  regarded  in  the  acts  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mon ;  it  is  our  duty  to  presume  the  Orders  of 
that  House,  and  their  execution,  to  be  according 
to  law." 

By  "  execution,"  we  suppose  he  means 
the  warrant,  and  Hawkins  sums  up  the 
authorities  thus  :(e) 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  highest  re- 
spect is  to  be  paid  to  all  their  prooeedings,  and 
that  whenever  the  contrary  does  not  plainly  and 
expresuly  appear,  it  shall  be  presumed  that  they 
aet  within  their  jurisdiction,  and  acreeably  to 
the  usage  of  Parliament,  and  to  me  rules  of 
law  and  justice." 

Citations  ma^  be  multiplied  to  the 
same  effect.  Sir  ThorMu' JtmeB^  in  Lord 
Shafte^mry't  case,((Q  says  : 

"  The  course  of  all  Courts  ought  to  be  oon- 

(a)  9  Ld.  Baym.  1108. 
(6)  8  Wils.  205. 
(e)  8  Hawk.  P.C.  c.  15.  s.  79. 
(<0  «  St.  Tr.  190e. 
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mandatory  part.  (See  the  Printed  Beport 
of  the  Committee  of  PriTilege,  in  Howcbrd 
v.  Go88€i,  pages  94,  99,  101,  103, 104,  105. 
115.  118.) 

Vor  these  reasons,  we  think  that  the 
warrant  was  Talid ;  and  the  difference  be- 
tween the  opinion  of  this  Gonrt  and  that 
of  the  majority  of  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  is  only  this,  that  they  construe  the 
warrant  as  they  would  that  of  a  magis* 
trate,  we  construe  it  as  a  writ  from  a 
Superior  Court.  The  authorities  relied 
upon  by  them  relate  to  the  warrants  and 
commitments  of  mag^trates ;  they  do  not 
apply  to  the  writs  and  mandates  of  Su- 
perior Courts,  still  less  to  those  of  either 
Dranch  of  the  High  Court  of  Parliament. 

One  question  only  remains :  Was  the 
warrant  sach  as  to  authorise  all  the  tres- 
passes complained  of  P 

It  appears  to  us  that  we  ought  to  read 
the  mandatory  part  in  connexion  with  the 
recital,  and  so  reading  it,  it  seems  to  us 
clear  that  it  authorises  the  defendant  to 
do  that  which  the  recited  Order  com- 
manded; yis.  not  merely  to  take  the 
plaintiff,  but  to  bring  him  to  the  Bar.  In 
this  respect,  both  my  late  Brother 
Williams  and  my  Brother  Coleridge^  and 
we  think  rightly,  differed  from  Lord  Den- 
man  and  my  Brother  WigJUman, 

We  agree  therefore  with  my  late 
Brother  William8,{a)  and  consider  this 
warrant  to  be  valid  ;  and  are  of  opinion, 
also,  that  the  defendant  was  justified  by  it 
in  all  which  he  did.  And  for  these  reasons 
we  think  that  the  Judgment  of  the 
Court  of  Qneen's  Bench  on  all  the  pleaa 
ought  to  he  reyersed. 


aideied,  for  it  is  the  law  of  the  Court,  snd  it  hM 
not  heem  aiBrmed  that  the  usage  of  the  Houae  of 
Lords  has  ased  to  expreM  the  matter  more  par- 
tienlariy,  on  oommitments  for  contempts,  and 
therefore  I  ahall  take  it  to  be  accordinf(  to  the 
ooune  of  Parliament/' 

€hmld,  J.,  Beg.  v.  Pa^,{a)  says : 

"  A  oommitmeat  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  is  superior  to  this  Court,  is  not  reversible 
for  fonn. 

Lord  Tenierden,  in  Hcbhome's  oase,(&) 
■ays: 

'*  We  cannot  inquire  into  the  form  of  the  com- 
mitment, even  snpposin*^  it  to  be  open  to  objec- 
tion on  the  ground  of  informality." 

If,  then,  we  construe  the  warrant  of 
the  Speaker  with  only  the  same  respect 
that  we  should  show  to  a  writ  out  of  any 
of  the  Courts  of  Westminster,  we  dearly 
think  we  ought  to  hold  it  to  be  valid. 

From  the  tnree  first  pleas  we  know  that* 
in  fitkst,  the  warrant  issued  in  a  matter  in 
which  the  House  had  dearly  jurisdiction, 
and  that  it  properly  issued,  and  in  its 
form  there  is  nothing  to  show  the  con- 
trary. The  fourth  plea,  though  it  does 
not  show  affirmatively  that  the  warrant 
did  issue  in  a  matter  within  their  jurisdic- 
tion, does  not  show  the  contrary,  and  as 
the  Order  is  within  the  scope  of  their 
general  jurisdiction,  we  cannot  say  that  it 
was  unduly  made.  The  House  had  an 
undoubted  right  to  order  the  plaintiff  into 
custody,  and  to  have  him  brought  to  the 
Bar,  and  had  also  as  much  right  over  its 
own  forms  as  any  other  Court  has;  it 
must  be  presumed  that  this  is  the  right 
form,  being  that  which  it  has  chosen  to 
adopt.  And  if  we  instruct  ourselves  bj 
consulting  precedents,  we  know  that  it  is 
in  a  form  not  improper;  for  there  are 
many  in  a  form  as  general  with  respect  to 
the  recital,  and  some  equally  so  as  to  the 


(a)  SLd.  Baym.  1106. 
(6)  8  Chit  Bep.  210. 


Matsbials  uldb  USB  OF. — The  above 
report  is  compiled  from  the  published 
shorthand  writer's  notes  and  the  report 
in  10  Q.B.  359. 

(a)  Died  September  14,  1846. 
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MUNDEN  against  THE  DUKE  OF  BRUNSWICK. 


Chabloite  Munden 


The  Duke  of  Brunswick  . 


AGAINST 


Plaimiiff. 
Def&ndani. 


Proceedings  in  the  Court  of  Quern's  Bfnch  before  Lord  Denman, 
L.C.J.,  Patteson,  Wightman,  and  Erle,  JJ.,(a)  in  an  Action  of 
Debt  on  demurrer  to  the  Plaintiff's  Replication.  April  27, 
May  25, 1847.  (Reported  in  10  Q.B.  666, 11  Jur.  801,  &  16  LJ.  N.S. 
Q.B.  300.) 

Action  of  debt  on  an  annuity  deed.  Plea,  that  at  the  time  of  making  the  deed  the  defendant 
was  the  raigning  toveragn  duke  of  Brunswick  and  Lnneberg  $  that  the  deed  was  made  bj  him 
within  his  dominiouH ;  and  that,  from  the  time  of  the  making  thereof  until  action  brought,  he  had 
been,  and  still  was,  justly  entitled  to  all  the  rights,  prerogatives,  and  pririleges  appertaining  to  him 
as  the  duke  of  Brunswick  and  Luneberg.  Replication,  that  after  the  making  of  the  deed,  the 
defendant  had  quitted  his  dominions,  and  was  domiciled  in  England  as  a  private  indrriduai. 

Held  by  the  Court  of  Queeo's  Bench  on  demnnrer  to  the  replication — 

Action  agcunst  foreign  $overeign,{hi) 

That  the  plea  was  bad  for  not  stating  that  defendant  was  reigning  sovereign  duke  at  the 
time  when  the  action  was  brought  or  plea  pleaded. 

(a)  Afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  C.P. 

{h)  See  The  Duke  ofBrtmstoiek  v.  tke  King  t^  Hanover,  and  cases  there  cited,  above,  p.  34. 


Debt  on  an  annuity^  deed  of  2nd  ITeb* 
rnary  1829,  bT  which  the  defendant 
gianted  to  the  plaintiff  an  annuity  of  2001. 
S)r  her  life.  The  declaration  claimed  200L 
a8  the  annuity  due  and  unpaid  in  Febraaiy, 
1846. 

Plea.  That,  at  the  time  of  making  the 
deed,  the  defendant  was  a  soyereign 
prince  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  reigning  Bove. 
reign  duke  of  the  duchy  of  Bmnswick  and 
Lnneberg.  That  the  Baid  deed  was  made 
by  him  within  his  said  dominions,  and 
that  from  the  time  of  the  making  thereof 
oontinually,  and  at  the  time  of  the  com- 
mencement of  this  suit,  defendant  had 
been,  and  still  was,  justly  entitled  to  all 
the  rights,  prerogatives  and  privileges 
appertaining  to  him  as  the  Duke 
of  Brunswvyh  and  Luneberg,  That,  by 
reason  of  the  premises,  he  ought  not  to  be 
compelled  against  his  will  to  answer  to 
any  action  for  the  cause  aforesaid  before 
any  justice  or  minister  of  the  Queen  of 
this  kingdom,  or  other  judge  whomsoever, 
or  any  Court  whatsoever. 

Replication,  lliat  the  Court  ought  not 
to  be  barred  from  taking  comisance  of 
the  aforesaid  action  of  the  plaintiff;  be- 
cause the  said  contract  was  made  by 
defendant,  and  the  said  debt  accrued  from 
defendant  to    plaintiff,    not    for,    or   in 


respect  of,  or  concerning,  any  matter  or 
thing  appertaining  to  the  said  state, 
government  or  policy  of  the  said  duchy  of 
firunswick  and  Luneberg;  but  the  said 
debt  was,  and  is,  a  private  debt  owing  from 
defendant  in  his  private  and  personal  ca- 
pacity to  plaintiff.  That,  after  the  making 
of  the  said  deed,  and  before  the  accruing 
of  the  said  debt,  to  wit  on  1st  of  January 
1844,  defendant  (quitted  the  dominions  and 
teriitorpr  of  the  said  duchy,  and  beoame,  and 
at  the  time  of  the  accruing  of  the  said  debt 
and  the  commencement  of  this  suit  was, 
and  Btill  is,  resident  and  domiciled  within 
the  kingdom  of  England  and  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  this  Court,  not  as  a  sovereigzi 
prince,  but  as  a  private  individual ;  and 
became  and  was,  and  still  is,  under  the 
protection  of,  and  subject  to,  the  laws  and 
government  of  this  realm,  owing  allegiance 
to  our  Sovereign  Lady  the  Queen;  and 
this  the  plaintiff  is  ready  to  verify. 
Wherefore  she  prays  judgment  that  this 
Court  may  have  and  take  cognizance  of 
her  aforesaid  action  against  defendant, 
and  that  defendant  may  further  answer 
thereto. 

Demurrer,  on  the  following  grounds: 
That  the  replication  does  not  traverse  any 
matter  alleged  in  the  plea,  nor  any  matter 
necessarily  implied  therein.    That,  if  the 
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allegation  therein,  that  defendant  is  resi- 
dent and  domiciled  within  the  kingdom  of 
l&igland  and  the  jnrisdiotion  of  this  Oonrt, 
not  as  a  Boyereign  prinoe  bat  as  a  private 
indiYidnal,  be  intended  as  a  denial  of  the 
averment,  in  the  plea,  that  defendant  is 
entitled  to  all  the  rights,  prerogatives  and 
and  privileges  appertaining  to  him  as  the 
Dnke  of  Brunawiek  and  Lwn^bwg^  it  is  an 
informal  and  argumentative  denial  thereof. 
That  the  repuoation  is  not  sufficient 
by  way  of  confession  and  avoidance, 
inasmuch  as  it  admits  that,  at  the 
time  of  making  the  deed,  defendant  was  a 
sovereign  prinoe  ;  and  it  does  not  aver 
that  the  same  was  not  made  by  him  in 
that  character,  or  that  it  was  not  a  sove- 
reign act  and  grant,  or  that  the  same  was 
not  made  and  granted  by  him  in  his  sove- 
reign character.  That  the  averment,  that 
the  said  contract  was  made  by  defendant, 
and  the  debt  accrued  from  defendant  to 
plaintiff,  not  for,  or  in  respect  of,  or  con- 
cerning, any  matter  or  thing  appertaining 
to  the  state,  government  or  policy  of  the 
said  duchy  of  Brunswick  and  Luneberg,  is 
ambiguous,  uncertain  and  insufficient; 
and.  if  by  the  word  "  contract "  be  in- 
tended the  deed  in  the  declaration  men- 
tioned, the  plaintiff  ought,  according  to 
the  rules  of  pleading,  to  have  so  designated 
it ;  and  it  is  consistent  with  the  whole  of 
the  said  allegation,  that  the  said  deed  was 
a  sovereign  act  and  grant ;  and  the  allega- 
tion, that  the  debt  was  and  is  a  pri^&te 
debt,  is  a  mere  inference  of  law.  J  cinder 
in  demurrer. 

The  demurrer  was  argued  in  Baster 
term. 

JD«ifc,(a)  for  the  defendant :  A  sovereign 
prince  is  not  liable  to  be  sued  in  this 
country  for  any  act  done  by  him  in  his 
own  dominions  ;  and  it  is  admitted  on  the 
record  that  tne  defendant  executed  this 
deed  in  Brunswick,  and  that  he  was  then 
the  sovereign  of  that  state.  Nor  does  the 
replication  contain  any  traverse  of  the 
averment  that  the  defendant  is  still  en- 
titled to  the  prerogatif  es  of  a  sovereign 
prince;  if  it  does,  the  traverse  is 
argumentative  and  incomplete;  for  the 
statement,  that  the  defendaiit  is  domiciled 
in  England  and  subject  to  its  laws,  would 
be  satisfied  by  proof  that  he  was  a  visitor 
in  this  country.  The  case  set  up  by  the 
replication  is,  that  the  act,  in  respect  of 
which  the  defendant  is  sued,  was  not  an 
act  of  state,  and  that  he  is  now  an  English 
subject.  But  the  act  in  question  is 
averred,  in  the  plea,  to  have  been  done  by 
the  defendajit  while  he  was  a  sovereign 
prince ;  and  it  must  be  presumed  that  it 
was  done  by  him  in  that  character.  This 
point  was  much  discussed  in  The  Duke  of 

(a)  Afterwards  Lord  Justice  of  Appeal. 


Brwisvnek  v.  The  King  of  Eanover,(a) 
where  Lord  Langddle,  in  his  judgment, 
says : 

"In  respect  of  any  act  done  out  of  this 
realm,  or  any  act  as  to  which  it  may  be  doubtfnl 
whether  it  ought  to  be  attributed  to  the 
character  of  sovereign  or  to  the  character  of 
subject,  it  appears  to  me  that  it  ought  to  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  attributable  rather  to  the  character 
of  Bovereign  than  to  the  character  of  subject. 
And  it  further  appears  to  me,  that  in  a  suit  in 
this  Court  against  a  sovereign  prince,  who  is  also 
a  subject,  the  hill  ought  upon  the  face  of  it,  to 
shew  that  the  subject  matter  of  it  constitutes  a 
ease  in  which  a  sovereign  prince  is  liable  to  be 
sued  as  a  subject.  I  cannot,  therefore,  coniiider 
the  present  suit  as  an  ordinary  suit  between 
subject  and  subject;  it  is  a  suit  against  a  de- 
fendant, who  18  ]^rimd  facie  entitled  to  special 
immunities,  and  it  ought  to  appear  on  the  bill, 
that  the  case  made  by  it  is  a  case  to  which  the 
special  immunities  ought  not  to  be  extended.'^ 

There  might  have  been  some  room  for 
argument,  if  the  replication  had  shewn 
that  the  defendant  could  have  been  sued 
in  his  own  country;  Mdan  v.  The  Dukede 
FMame9,(h) 

BoffiUfie)  eontra.  The  replication  is 
framed  upon  the  very  passage  cited  from 
Lord  Langdale's  judgment.  The  plea 
relies  on  the  jprxmd  facie  immunity ;  and 
the  replication  answers  it  by  introducing 
the  exceptional  facts  which  give  jurisdic- 
tion to  this  Court,  namely,  that  the 
defendant  is  an  English  subject,  and  that 
the  act  in  question  is  not  attributable  to 
his  character  of  sovereign.  lb  was  for  the 
defendant  to  state  that  he  was  not  liable 
to  be  sued  on  the  deed  in  his  own  country, 
if  the  fact  be  so ;  it  appears  that  the  deed 
was  executed  in  Brunswick ;  but  what  the 
law  of  Brunswick  is  does  not  appear. 

Liuht  in  reply  :  The  act  in  question  was 
not  done  by  the  defendant  as  an  English 
subject ;  he  was  not  liable  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  English  courts  at  the  time  of  the 
contract;  and  no  subsequent  change  of 
circumstances  can  render  nim  liable.  The 
judgment  of  Lord  Langddle  turns  entirely 
on  the  point  that  the  act  in  question 
before  him  had  not  been  done  by  the  King 
of  Hanover  as  an  Eofflish  subject ;  and  the 
character  of  the  act  m  other  respects  was 
immaterial  to  the  judgment. 

Patteson,  J. :  In  HUl  v.  Bigae  (i)  a  pass- 
age is  cited  from  Puffendorf{e)  *'  De  officio 
hominis  et  civis,"  which  bears  on  the 
present  < 


"  If  the  subject  be  aggrieved  by  a  sovereign, 

(a)  6  Beav.  1.  57 

(6)  1  B.  &  P.  138. 

(c)  Afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  C.  P. 

Id)  8  Mooie,  P.  C.  465,  467. 

(e)  No  reference  is  given.    See  B  8.  c.  9. 
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he  cannot  maintain  an  aetion,  or  oblige  him  to 
redrew ;  he  may  pennade  him  if  he  can."  (a) 

Cur,  adv,  vtUt. 

Lord  Dbitmav,  L.O.J.  (May  25th),  de- 
lirered  the  jndgment  of  the  Oourt. 

We  think  the  defendant's  plea  is  bad  for 
not  stating  that  he  was  a  sovereign  at  the 
time  of  commencing  the  suit,  or  of  plea 
pleaded.  That  he  was  a  sovereign  pnnce 
when  he  made  the  contract  is  an  im- 
material fact;  that  he  is  jnstly  entitled  to 
the  privileges  and  prerogatives  belonging 
to  that  character,  is  merelv  his  opinion  of 
his  rights,  an  opinion  which  he  might 
hold,  though  he  bad  formallv  abdicated 
his  sovereignty,  and  most  prooably  would 
hold  if  he  had  been  an  nsnrper,  in  the 
temporary  occapation  of  royal  power, 
jnstly  driven  by  the  legitimate  mler  from 
the  realm. 

If,  indeed,  being   sovereign  prince  de 

(a)  There  was  also  an  argument  upon  the 
form  of  the  plea.  It  was  objected  that  the  plea 
was  in  abatement,  whereas  it  ought  to  have  been 
in  bar,  as  it  gave  no  better  writ ;  and  Eoomm  v. 
Stevens  (4  T.  B.  224),  TFesC  v.  Turner  (6  A. 
&  B.  614),  Moetyn  y.  Fabrigaa  (Cowp.  161, 
172),  and  Hunter  v.  Neck  (8  Man.  &  O.  181) 
were  cited.    Note  in  10  Q.B. 


faoto,  he  had,  in  that  chancier,  made  snoh 
a  contract  with  the  plaintiff,  and  so  had 
not  boond  himself  as  an  individual*  that 
might  perhaps  oonstitnte  a  good  defence 
to  the  action,  not  a  good  plea  to  the  juris- 
diction. But  sovereign  princes  may  con- 
tract obligations  in  their  private  ca> 
pacity  on  considerations  purely  perBonal.(a) 
Whether  by  the  laws  of  their  own  ooontvy 
these  might  be  there  enforced,  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing^;  there  is  no  presamption 
either  way.  Neither  is  there  any  pre- 
sumption that  this  contract  is  an  act  of 
state;  the  contrary  would  be  more 
naturally  inferred  from  the  nature  of  it. 
Without  an  averment  to  that  effect,  the 
plea  tells  us  nothing  but  that  the  de- 
fendant, when  for  good  consideration  he 
entered  into  a  certain  contract,  was  a 
sovereign  prince.  This  is  clearly  in- 
sufficient. 

Judgment  for  plaintiff.(&) 

Matebials  xade  use  op.— The  above  re- 
port  is  taken  from  10  Q.B.  656,  and  16  L.  J. 
N.S.  Q.B.  300. 


(a)  See  MigheU  ▼.  SmUan  of  Jckore,  1S»4, 
1  Q.B.  149. 

Cb)  See  JHgbg  v.  Alexander,  8  Bing.  416. 
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THE  QUEEN  against  THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBTJRY. 


Proceedings  in  the  Ccttrt  of  Queen's  Bench  before  Lord  Denmin, 
L.C.J.,  Patteson,  Col£R[doe,  and  ERLE,(a)  JJ.,  January  14,  24-7, 

FfiBRUART  1,  1848,  on  a  RULE  FOR  A  M4NDAMUS  TO  THE  ARCHBTSHOP 

OF  Canterbury.    (Reported  in  11  Q.B.  488,  17  L.J.,  Q.B.,  262,  and 
12  Jur.  862.) 

Dr.  flampden  haTing  been  elected  Bishop  of  Hereford  bj  the  dean  and  chapter,  in  panoance  of 
letters  missiTeand  cangi  d^ilire,  lelters  patent  issued  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (A)  requiring 
hiiB  to  ooniirm  and  oonseeimte  the  bidiop-eleet.  The  Archbishop  appointed  the  confirmation  to 
be  held  before  his  commissioners  at  the  Chnrch  of  St.  Mary  le  Bow,  and  notioe  thereof  and  a 
eitntion  of  opposers  was  published  and  affixed  to  the  church  door.  At  the  confirmation,  opposers 
haWng  been  called,  three  clergymen  claimed  to  appear  and  to  put  in  a  libel,  stating  objections  to 
the  confirmation  on  the  ground  that  Dr.  Hampden  had  published  works  repugnant  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Established  Chnreh,  for  which  he  had  been  censured  by  the  University  of  Oxford.  The 
commissioners  refused  to  idlow  the  objectors  to  appear,  and  the  confirmation  was  proceeded  with. 
The  opposers  afterwards  obtained  a  rule  nisi,  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  for  a  mandamus  to 
the  Archbishop  or  his  Vicar  General  to  admit  the  three  opposers  to  appear,  and  to  hear  and 
determine  upon  their  opposition,  but  the  rule  was  discharged  after  argument,  the  judges  being 
equally  diyided. 

It  is  provided  by  25  Hen.  8.  c.  90.  s.  5  that  the  election  of  the  dean  and  chapter  pursuant  to  the 
eomff^  a*iUr€  and  letters  mimve  "  shall  stand  good  and  effectual  to  all  intents,*'  and  that  the 
penon  elected  "  shall  be  reputed  and  taken  by  the  name  of  the  lord  elected  of  the  said  dignity/* 
and  that  the  Crown  f  hall  signify  the  said  election  to  the  Metropolitan  by  letters  patent  "  requiring 
and  eommandin^*'  him  **  to  confirm  the  said  election,  and  to  invest  and  consecrate  "  the  bishop- 
elect,  "  and  to  give  and  use  to  him  all  such  benedictions,  ceremonies,  and  other  things  requisite 
for  tl&e  same,  without  any  sneing,  procuring  or  obtaining  bulls,  letters,  or  other  things  from  the  See 
of  Rome  for  the  same  in  any  behalf,**  and  by  s.  7  that  if  the  Archbishop  "  shall  refuse,  and  do 
not  oonfirm,  invest,  and  consecrate  with  all  due  circumstance,*'  within  twenty  days,  he  shall  incur 
the  penalties  of  prttmunire. 

1.  Crown — Appointment  of  Biehope,  25  Hen,  8.  e.  20.     Obfectione  to  Confirmation. 

Held  by  Lord  DamiAir,  L.CmJ.,  and  B&ls,  J.,  that  objectors  to  the  confirmation  were 
properly  not  heard,  the  Archbishop  being  bound  by  the  Act  to  confirm  the  election. 

Held  by  Pattkson  and  Colkridos,  JJ.,  £at  ol^ectors  to  the  confirmation  ought  to  have 
been  heard,  the  confinnation  required  by  the  Act  being  according  to  the  canonical 
practice  theretofore  observed  in  England. 

S.  Jfandomue, 

Held  by  the  whole  Court  that,  if  the  objections  were  wrongftilly  refused,  a  mandamme  would  go. 

8.  Praetiee,    Attomey-Oeneral — Right  of  Reply. {e) 

The  Court,  after  hearing  counsel  on  both  sides,  has  a  right  to  say  whether  the  ease  ought 

to  be  further  argued. 
Qtuere  whether  the  Attomey-Geneial  has  a  vested  right  of  reply  in  other  than  jury  cases. 


(a)  Afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  C.  P. 

(6)  Archbishop  Howley. 

(c)  See  2  St.  Tr.  N.S.  1019  &  5  St.  Tr.  N.S.  3». 


On  28ih  December  1847,  the  Beyerend 
Benn  Dickeon  Hampden,  D.D.,  was  elected 
bishop  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Here- 
ford in  pursuance  of  a  conge  d'eUre  and 
letters  nussire  from  the  Crown.  Thereupon 
letters  patent  bearing  date  the  6th  day  of 
January  1848,  issued,  directed  to  his  Qraoe 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ,  which  after 
reciting  snch  election,  proceeded : 

**  We,  accepting  of  such  election,  have  given 
our  Hajnl  Assent  thereto ;  and  this  we  signify 
unto  you  by  these  presents,  requiring  a$id  etrictlg 
gon,  by  the  faith  and  idlegiance  by 


which  you  stand  bound  to  us,  to  confirm  the 
aaid  election,  and  to  coneecrate  Uie  eaid 
JR.  D.  H.,  so  as  aforesaid  chosen  to  be  Bishop 
of  the  said  See,  and  tu  do,  perform  and  execute, 
with  diligence,  favour  and  effect,  all  and  singu- 
lar other  thin^  which  belong  to  your  pastoral 
ofllce,  according  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of 
England  In  this  behalf  made  and  provided  In 
witness  whereof,  we  have  caused  these  our 
letters  to  be  made  patent.    Witness,**  &c. 

On  January  8,  tiie  Archbishop  issued  a 
commission,  appointing  the  Bight  Hon. 
Sir  Herbert  Jenner  Fwt,  Imight,  Doctor 
of  Laws,  Official  Principal  of  the  Arch- 
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bishop's  Gonrt  of  Canterbiiry,  Dr.  Bwrmiby, 
Yioar  General  of  the  Prorinoe  of  Canter- 
bury, Dr.  Luihington,  Judge  of  the  Oon- 
sistorial  Court  of  London,  and  Sir  John 
Dodgan,  his  oommissioners,  giving  them 
**  full  power  and  aathority  for  us,  and  in  our 
stead,  to  approve  and  confirm  the  election  of  the 
person  of  the  said  Renn  Diokson  Hampden, 
made  and  solemnized,  and  the  election  itself 
and  the  person  so  elected,  according  to  the 
direction  of  the  laws  and  statotes  of  this  realm 
of  England,  and  according  to  the  tenor,  form, 
and  cTOCt  of  Her  Majesty's  said  mandate  made 
and  directed  to  us  in  this  behalf,  as  aforesaid,  so 
for  as  it  shall  appear  to  you,  any  or  either  of 
yon,  that  the  said  election  was  and  is  rightfully 
and  lawfully  made,  to  approve  and  allow  of, 
and  rightfully  and  lawftilly  to  supply  all  defects 
(if  any  shall  have  happened),  and  all  and  sino^n- 
lar  other  thing  and  things,  act  and  acts,  which 
in  this  hehalf  shall  be  necessary  or  in  anywise 
requisite  to  do,  exercise,  and  perform." 

The  confirmation  was  appointed  to  take 
place  on  January  11,  in  the  church  of 
St.  Mary  le  Bow,  according  to  the  usual 
practice,  and  in  accordance  with  such 
practice,  a  few  days  before  the  confirma- 
tion the  Archbishop  issued  a  citation 
directed 

"  to  all  and  singular  clerks  and  literate  persons, 
whatsoever  they  be.  in  and  throughout  the  pro- 
vince of  Canterbury," 

directing  that  all  and  singular  opposers 
should  be  cited  peremptorily  in  the  said 
church,  and  also  oy  fixing  the  citation  in 
the  said  church,  to  appear 
"  to  say  against,  except  to,  or  oppose  the  said 
eleetion,  the  form  thenof,  or  the  person  elected, 
if  they  think  themselves  concerned,  in  due 
course  of  law ; " 

and  giving  notice  that,  whether  opposers 
appeared  or  not,  the  confirmation  would 
be  proceeded  with  according  to  the  laws 
and  statutes  of  the  realm, 

"  the  absence  or  rather  contumacy^  of  the  so 
cited,  intimated,  and  not  appearing  in  anywise 
notwithstanding." 

On  January  11,  the  Bishop-elect  having 
first  given  his  consent  to  the  election  at 
Doctors'  Commons,  the  confirmation  was 
proceeded  with  in  St.  Mary  le  Bow  church 
before  Dr.  Bumdbyt  the  Vioar  General  Dr. 
Liuhington  and  Sir  John  Dodson,  Prayers 
having  been  read,  Underwood,  as  proctor 
for  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  applied  that  the 
letters  patent  directing  the  Archbishop  to 
confirm,  should  be  read,  which  was  done. 
Whereupon,  Underwood  prayed  the  Vicar 
General  to  take  upon  himself  the  duty  of 
the  said  confirmation,  and  decree  that 
the  same  be  proceeded  in,  according  to 
the  form  of  the  said  letters  patent  and 
exigency  of  the  law.  And,  the  Vicar 
General  having  signified  his  assent.  Under- 
wood produced  Dr.  Hampden  as  bishop- 


elect  of  Hereford,  and  exhibited  the  Arch- 
bishop's mandate  and  citation  agwiut  all 
opposers,  with  a  certificate  of  its  due  exe- 
cution indorsed  thereon,  and  prayed  that 
such  opposers  might  be  publicly  called. 

Vicar  General:  Let  the  opposers  be 
publicly  called. 

Apparitor  General:  Oyea!  OyeKl  Oyea! 
All  manner  of  persons  who  shall  or  will 
object  to  the  confirmation  of  the  Beverend 
Benn  Dicheon  Hampden,  D.D.,  to  be  bishop 
and  pastor  of  the  Cathedral  Churcb  of 
Hereford  let  them  come  forward,  and 
make  their  objections  in  due  form  of  law, 
and  they  shall  be  heard. 

Thereupon  Towneend  appeared  as  proc- 
tor for  the  Bev.  Bichard  WeMer  HwUlev, 
clerk,  M.A.,  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
Yicar  of  Alberbury,  in  the  county  of 
Salop  and  diocese  of  Hereford ;  the 
Bev.  John  JM,  clerk,  M.A.,  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  Bector  of  Feterstow  in 
the  county  and  diocese  of  Hereford ; 
and  the  Bev.  William  Frederick  PotoeU, 
clerk,  M.A.,  of  the  Universitr  of 
Cambridge,  perpetual  curate  of  Ciren- 
cester, in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  and  he 
exhibited  proxies  under  their  hands  and 
seals,  and  declared  that  he  opposed  the 
confirmation  of  the  election  of  the  said 
Dr.  E.  D.  JT.  to  the  office  or  dignity  of 
Bishop  of  Hereford  aforesaid. 

Vicar  General:  What  are  your  objec- 
tions P  Have  you  them  in  writing  F—- We 
are  acting  here  under  a  mandate  from  the 
Crown,  issued  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  statute  of  the  25  H&n.  8.  o.  20. ;  and 
we  conceive  ourselves  bound  to  confirm, 
without  suiFeriDg  any  opposition,  let,  or 
hindrance. 

Town$end:  Bight  worshipful,  I  bring 
in  a  libel. 

Dr.  Lushington :  No,  you  will  not ;  you 
are  not  permitted  to  appear ;  and,  Mr. 
Townsend,  you  know  perfectly  well,  as  an 
ecclesiastical  practitioner,  that  you  are 
not  able  to  bring  in  a  libel  untQ  you  are 
permitted  to  appear. 

Addams,  one  of  the  advocates  in- 
structed by  Towneend  to  appear  on  behalf 
of  the  opposers,  in  reply  to  the  Vicar 
General,  stated  that  he  wished  to  be  heard 
on  the  question,  whether  counsel  bad  a 
right  to  be  heard  or  not. 

Vicar  Chneral :  We  confine  you  to  that. 

Dr.  Lnshington:  Distinctly  understand 
to  what  you  are  confined,  namely,  the 
question,  whether,  considering  the  statute 
of  Hen.  8,  which  has  been  referred  to, 
you  have  a  right,  notwithstanding  that 
statute,  to  be  heard  at  all. 

After  argument,  the  Court,  without 
calling  on  the  counsel  for  the  Dean  and 
Chapter,  decided  that  they  were  precluded 
by  25  Hen.  8.  from  allowmg  any  such  ob- 
jections to  be  entertained. 
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Appariior  Omteral :  Oyea !  Oyei !  Oyem ! 
All  ye  who  shall  or  may  or  will  object  to 
the  oonfirmation  of  the  Reverend  B.  D, 
Hampden,  as  Lord  Bishop  of  the  Episcopal 
See  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Hereford, 
now  come  forward  and  state  your  objec- 
tions, and  you  shall  be  heard. 

Underwood :  I  accuse  the  contumacy  of 
all  and  singular  the  persons  so  as  i^ore- 
said  cited,  intimated,  publicly  called,  and 
not  appearing ;  and  I  pray  them  to  be  pro- 
nonnced  contumacious;  and,  in  pain  of 
such  their  contumacy,  that  it  be  decreed 
to  be  i)roceeded  to  the  pronouncing  your 
definitiTe  sentence ;  ana  I  porreot  a  sche- 
dule which  I  pray  to  be  read. 

The  proceedings  terminated  bT  Doctor 
Hampden  taking  the  oaths  usual  and  re- 
onired  in  such  cases:  and  the  Viear 
Ghneral  signed,  promulgated,  and  gave 
the  following  sentence  in  writing : 


The  ecmfinoatioB  was  then  proceeded 
-with,  in  the  course  of  which,  underwood 
(proctor  of  the  said  dean  and  chapter) 
asud :  I  accuse  the  contumacy  of  all  and 
Bingnlar  persons  cited,  intimated,  publicly 
called,  and  not  appearing,  and,  in  pain  of 
such  of  their  contumacy,  pray  that  they 
and  eyery  of  them  be  precluded  from  the 
means  of  farther  opposing  against  the 
said  election,  the  manner  thereof,  or  the 
person  elected  in  this  behalf;  and  also 
that  it  may  be  decreed  to  be  proceeded  to 
farther  acts  in  this  business  of  confirma- 
tion, the  absence  or  contumacy  of  the  per- 
sona so  cited,  intimated,  publicly  called, 
and  not  appearing,  in  anywise  notwith- 
standing :  and  I  porrect  a  schedule,  which 


I  raray  to  be  read. 
The  ""' 


be  Viear  OeneraX  then  read  and  signed 
the  schedule. 

Underwood:  In  pain  of  the  contumacy 
of  aU  and  singular  persons  cited,  inti- 
mated, publicly  called,  and  not  appearing, 
I  giye  this  summary  petition  in  writing, 
which  I  pray  to  be  admitted ;  and  that  it 
be  decreed  to  be  proceeded  summarily  and 
plainly,  and  that  a  term  be  assigned  me 
to  prove  the  same  immediately. 

ViccKr  General :  We  do  admit  this  your 
summary  petition,  so  far  as  the  same  may 
be  by  law  admitted,  and  do  decree  that  it 
may  be  proceeded  summarily  and  plainly ; 
and  we  do  assign  you  a  term  to  proye  this 
your  summary  petition  immediately. 

Underwood:  In  pain  of  the  contumacy 
of  all  and  singular  persons  cited,  inti- 
mated, publicly  called,  and  not  appearing, 
and  in  support  of  proof  of  the  matters 
contained  in  my  saia  summary  petition,  I 
exhibit  a  certificate  touching  ana  concern- 
ing the  election  of  the  aforesaid  Beverond 
H.  D,  H,  D.D.,  to  be  bishop  and  pastor  of 
the  said  Cathedral  Church  of  Hereford, 
made  by  the  said  dean  and  chapter  of  the 
said  Church,  and  issued  under  their  com- 
mon seal.  I  likewise  exhibit  a  public  in- 
strument of  the  consent  of  the  said  Doctor 
H.  D.  H.  to  the  ssid  election,  and  Her 
Majesty's  letters  patent  before  read.  And 
I  allege  that  all  and  singular  the  matters 
set  forth  in  the  said  exhibits  respectiyely 
were  and  are  true,  and  so  had  and  done 
as  therein  contained;  and  I  pray  all  of 
them  to  be  admitted,  and  that  a  term  be 
assigned  me  to  hear  sentence  instantly. 

Fieor  General:  In  pain  of  the  contu- 
macy of  all  and  singular  the  persons  so  as 
aforesaid  cited,  intimated,  publicly  called, 
and  not  appearing,  we  do  admit  these 
public  instruments,  and  do  assign  to  hear 
sentence  instantly. 

Underwood:  I  pray  all  and  singular  the 
said  oppbsers  to  be  again  publicly  called. 

Viear  General:  Let  the  oppoaers  be 
again  publicly  called. 


«Id  the  name  of  Qod,  Anen«  We,  8.  B. 
Bomaby,  Doetor  of  Laws,  Viear  Qeneral  and 
Offleial  Principal,  lawfhlly  oonstitnted,  of  the 
most  Beycrend,  fte.,  William  fta,  Loid  Arch- 
hishop  of  Canterbary,  Primste  of  all  Bngland 
and  Metropolitan,  being  hereanto  sofllciently 
aad  lawfully  authorised,  and  haying  heard, 
seen,  understood  and  discussed  the  merits  and 
circumstances  of  a  certain  business  of  confir- 
mation of  an  election  made  and  celebrated  of 
the  Reverend  B.  D.  H.,  D.D.,  elected  bishop 
and  pastor  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Hereford, 
which  is  controverted  and  remains  undeter- 
mined before  us  in  judgment,  and  having  con- 
sidered the  whole  process  had  and  done  in  the 
business  of  such  confirmation,  and  having  ob- 
served all  and  singular  the  matters  and  Siings 
that  by  law  in  this  behalf  ought  to  be  observed : 
we  have  thought  fit,  and  do  thus  think  fit,  to 
proceed  to  the  ^ving  our  definite  sentence  or 
final  decree  in  this  business,  in  manner  follow- 
ing. Whereas,  by  the  Acts  enacted,  deduced, 
al^ged,  propounded,  exhibited  and  proved  be- 
fore us,  relating  to  such  oonfirmation,  we  have 
amply  found,  and  doftnd,  that  the  said  eleetitm 
wa»  rightfully  and  lawJuUy  made  and  celebrated 
hy  the  dean  and  chapter  of  the  eaid  Cathedral 
Church  of  Hereford,  of  the  eaid  reverend  the 
bishop-elect,  a  man  both  prudent  and  discreet, 
deservedly  laudable  for  his  life  and  conversation, 
of  a  free  condition,  bom  in  lawful  wedlock,  of 
due  age,  and  an  ordained  priest^  and  that  there 
neither  w<ts  nor  is  anything  in  the  ecelesiaetical 
laws  that  ought  to  obstruct  or  hinder  his  being 
confirmed  by  our  authority  bishop  of  the  said 
See :  Therefore  we,  S.  B.  B.,  Doctor  of  Laws, 
the  Judge  aforesaid,  havin|7  weighed  and  con- 
sidered the  premises,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
the  learned  in  the  law,  do,  by  the  authority 
wherewith  we  are  invested,  confirm  the  afore- 
said election  made  and  celebrated  of  the  person 
of  the  said  Reverend  B.  D.  H.,  D.D.,  to  the 
bishopric  of  Hereford.  And  we  do,  so  far  as  in 
our  power  and  by  law  we  may,  supply  all  defects 
in  the  said  election,  if  any  there  happen  to  be. 
And  we  do  commit  unto  the  said  bishop  elected 
and  confirmed  the  care,  government  and  ad- 


minifltrmtion  of  the  spirituals  of  the  Mid  bishop- 
ric of  Hereford.  And  we  do  proDounoe,  decree 
and  older,  by  this  our  definitiTe  sentence  or  final 
decree,  which  we  make  and  publish  in  these 
presents,  that  the  said  bishop,  so  elected  and 
confirmed,  or  his  lawful  proctor  for  him,  shall 
be  inducted  into  the  real,  actual  and  corporal 
possession  of  the  said  bishopric,  and  of  all  its 
rights,  dignities,  honours,  privileges  and  appurte- 
nances whatsoever,  and  be  installed  and  en- 
throned by  the  Archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  or 
his  deputy,  according  to  the  laodable  and  ap- 
proved manner  and  oustom  of  the  said  Cathedral 
Church,  not  beine  contrary  to  the  laws  and 
statutes  of  this  reium." 

Underwood:  The  Lord  Bishop  elected 
and  confirmed,  and  myself,  pray  a  public 
instrament  and  letters  testimonial  to  be 
made  oat,  of  and  concerning  the  pre- 
mises." 

Viear  Oonerai :  We  do  decree  as  prayed. 
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The  deponents  tailier  stated  that  the 
opposition  to  the  confirmatianiras  founded 
npon  two  books  written  and  pnblished  hj 
Dr.  Hamfden^  in  which  the  opposers 
alleged  that  he  had 

"  spoken  or  declared  in  the  manifest  derogation 
or  depraving  of  many  things  in  the  Book  of 
Common  FVayer,  and  maintained  or  afirmed 
divers  doctrines  repugnant,  or  at  least  contra^', 
to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England,  especially  thoM  or  most  or  man^  of 
them  particularly  concerning  faith  and  doetrme." 
"  That,  expressly  by  reason  of  or  with  refer- 
ence to  such  his  two  books  aforesaid,  he  the  said 
Doctor  K.  D.  H.  (then  recently  appointed  Be- 
gins Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of 
Oxford),  in  A.D.  1886,  incurred  the  solemn  cen- 
sure of  that  University  i  and  which  censure  (the 
said  Doctor  K.  D.  H.  neither  then  nor  since 
baring  in  any  manner  explained  or  renonneed 
or  retracted  those  parts  of  his  teaching  which 
have  led  to  his  being  so  justly  suspected  as 
aforesaid)  was  in  eflRset  re-  afflrmed  by  the  said 
University,  in  1848." 

The  affidavit  further  stated  that  articles, 
alleging  and  setting  np  such  unsoondness 
of  doctrine  and  teaching  of  the  said 
Doctor  E.  D.  H.^  had  been  prepared 
and  signed  by  certain  learned  civilians, 
ready  to  be  given  in  as  aforesaid,  bad 
the  said  parties  been  permitted  to  ap- 
pear; ana  which  the  deponents  were 
advised  and  believed  to  present  and  con- 
tain sufficient  gronnd  of  opposition  to  the 
confirmation  of  the  said  Doctor  B.  D.  H., 
and  which  the  said  E,  B.  A.  Tounuiend  was 
ready  to  bring  in,  in  dne  form  of  law,  as 
aforesaid,  and  then  and  there,  if  called 
on  80  to  do,  to  sustain  by  proof. 

Sir  F,  Kdly,  in  moving  for  a  rule  niMt, 
argaed  that  the  confirmation  of  the  election 
required  by  25  Hen.  8.  c.  20.  was  a  confirma- 
tion according  to  the  old  canonical  practice 
under  which  the  Archbiflliop  was  bound  to 
hear  objections.  He  referred  to  the  pro- 
ceedings on  the  confirmation  of  a  bishop, 
as  stated  in  '*  1  Burn's  Ecclesiastical  Law,** 
p.  205.  In  Evana  ▼.  A$euUhe,(a)  a  case  as 
to  the  right  to  temporalities,  in  which 
it  wa9  necesenry  to  consider  the  whole 
form  of  proceeding  on  the  appointment 
of  a  bisnop,  and  the  periodls  at  which 
certain  rights  were  acquired  by  the  bishop 
so  appointed,  the  Court  observed : 

**  Fourthly,  then  the  King  writes  to  toe  Arch- 
bishop to  consecrate  and  install  the  person 
elected;  fifthly,  then  the  Archbishop  puts  for- 
ward a  citation  for  all  who  will  oppoHO  ihe  con- 
secration, and  appoints  a  certain  day;  and  on 
that  day  if  no  one  comes,  all  are  pronounced 
contumacious,  and  the  Archbishop  confirms  him, 
and  then  he  is  consecrated.'' 


QirFiigroyKeUyM  in  Hilary  term,  1848, 
applied  for  a  rule  calling  upon  the  Arch- 
bishop of  OanUerbury,  and  his  V4ear  OeneraL 
to  show  cause  why  a  writ  of  mandamus 
should  not  issue,  commanding  them,  or 
one  of  them,  at  a  Court  to  be  therefore 
duly  holden,  in  the  cause,  or  business  or 
matter,  of  the  confirmation  of  the  election 
of  the  Reverend  Benn  Viekson  Hampden 
to  the  bishopric  of  Hereford,  to  permit 
and  admit  to  anpear  ^e  three  opposers 
above  mentioned,  in  due  form  of  law, 
to  oppose  the  said  confirmation  of  the 
said  election  of  the  said  Doctor  Benn 
Dickaon  Hampden,  and  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine upon  such  opposition,  and  upon  the 
articles,  matters,  and  proofs  thereof. 

The  application  was  grounded  on  the 
affidavit  of  WUUom  Frederick  PcmmU,  of 
Cirencester,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester, 
clerk,  perpetual  curate  of  Cirencester 
aforesaid;  and  Bichovrd  Edward  AueUn 
Towneend,  of  Doctors'  Common,  proctor 
and  notuT. 

The  affidarit  set  out  the  proceedings 
respecting  the  confirmation  as  above,  and 
alleged  that  the  forms  and  proceedings 
used  and  adopted  in  the  said^  business  or 
matter  of  the  said  confirmation  were  of 
the  same  tenor  and  description  as  the 
forms  and  proceedings  used  and  adopted 
in  suits  and  causes  in  the  ecclesiastical 
courts ;  and  that  the  same  forms  of  cita- 
tions, proclamations,  summary  petitions, 
or  plea,  proofs,  sentence,  and  other  forms, 
as  were  used  and  adopted  in  the  said  busi- 
ness or  matter,  bad  been  commonly  used 
in  the  confirmations  of  the  elections  of 
bishops  in  England,  ever  since  the  said 
statute  of  the  25  Hen.  8.  was  revived  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  EUzaheih. 

(a)  Afterwards  Chief  Baron  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. 


(tf)  Pahner.   457,  472}    I   Jones,  W.,  )58| 
Latch,  31,  238  ;  Noy,  98;  2  Roll.  B.  450. 
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And  the  same  case  is  reported  in  Sir 
WfUiam  Jone$'  Beports,  where,  at  p.  160, 
he  says : 

*'Etdonqa#  le  Boy  per  set  letters  patients 
done  son  royal  assent,  et  command  TArcbe- 
yesque  de  lay  oonfirme  et  consecrate,  et  a  faire 
tOQt  choses  necessary,  snr  que  TArchevesq ; 
examin  le  election,  et  ability  del'person,  et  sur 
ceo  11  conflrme  le  election,  et  apres  lay  conse- 
crate.** 

In  the  report  in  Palmer,  Dodderidge,  J., 
cites  the  InstUutionea  Jwris  Ccunonid  of 
LcMceUotuB,  a  foreign  canonist  of  great 
eminence  and  a  natiye  of  Perugia.  Lom^ 
eeUoius  says: 

"  ConfirmaHo  non  amceditur,  nut  eum  causa 
cvgmtUme^  Is  antem  ad  quern  oonfirmatio  per- 
tinet,  diligenter  examinare  debet,  et  electionis 
processom,  et  personam  electi.  Est  enim  hoc 
generale,  at  ad  earn  pertineat  examinatio,  ad 
quern  mantis  impositio-spectat.  Et  chm  omnia 
rite  concarrunt,  tunc  munus  ei  confirmationis 
impendat.  Qu6d  si  secus  factum  faerit,  non 
Bolilm  dejiciendus  erit  indigne  promotus,  yeriim 
etiam  indigne  promovens  puniendus.  Kihil  est 
enim  quod  ecdesies  Dei  magis  officiat,  quim  si 
indigni  ad  r^imen  assumantur  animarum.(a) 
Qood  cum  in  cunctis  sacris  ordinibos  locum 
sibi  yindioet :  in  episcopo  tamen  multo  fortius, 
qui  ad  coram  aliorum  positus  in  seipso  debet 
ostendere,  qoamodo  coBteros  in  Dome  Dei 
oportet  conyersari/* 

The  heading  of  the  9th  section  is : 

''/»  comfirmatione  facienda  citandi  suut, 
quorum  interesae  potest.** 

And  the  section  says : 

"  lUnd  etiam  confirmantem  obseryare  oportet 
ne,  dnm  nimii  in  confirmando  celeritate  utitur 
contra  doctrinam  Apostoli,  proprium  affectum 
juri  et  «quitati  prseponat.  Itaque,  si  co-elect  us 
aHquis,  yel  contradictor  apparet,  ante  confirma- 
tionem  nomlnatim  yocandus  est :  alioqui  si 
nemo  apparet,  in  foribus  ecclesisB,  in  qua  electio 
facta  est,  generaliter  ediceodnm  erit,  ut  si  qui 
shit,  qui  conflrmationi  fntune  yelint  opponere, 
ad  oontradicendum  in  assignato  peremptorio, 
termino,  prcesentes  esse  debeant  Quae  omnia 
loenm  habent,  siye  coneorditer  electio  fuerit 
celefarata,  siye  non.**(fr> 

And  then  there  is  another  observation  : 

*'  Opponentes  electiontf  ti  defieiant  in  proba- 
Honibus,  sunt  puniendi. 

''Si  electus  co-electum  aut  specialem  susd 
eledionis  adyersarium  habeat,  is  ante  oonfirma- 
tionem  nominatim  yocandus  erit;  alias  ubi 
concoTs  fuit  electio,  aut  nullus  nominatim  se 
election!  opponit,  generale  ac  percmtorium  edic- 
tum  proponendum  est  in  ecclesid  in  quA  electio 
facta  est,  ut  si  qui  pint,  qui  se  volunt  opponere, 
constitute    termino    yeniant.      Confirmationes 


(a)  lib.  i.,  tit.  9,  §  5. 

(6)  Ferrari's  BiUiotheea    Canonica  to  the 
saoie  efleet  was  also  cited. 
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hisce  non  obaeryatis  facts  ex  eodem  capite  de- 
clarantur  viribus  omnino  carere,  irritse,  et 
null«.» 

Lyndwood,  an  English  canonist,  in  his 
Provinciate,  De  Jure  PaironcU^s,  p.  218,(a) 
speaking  of  the  election  and  confirmation, 
says: 

^  ''Una  conclusio  est,  qu6d  in  uegotio  elec- 
tionis.  de  qua  hie  loquitur,  non  safficit  sola 
citatio  eorum  quorum  interest,  sed  opus  est  dis- 
cussione  negotii :  alioquin  non  yalet  confirmatio. 
Ex  qua  conclusione  apparet,  qudd  in  negotio 
prsBsentationis,  quod  squiyalet  negotio  elec- 
tionis,  ut  infrji  dicetur,  non  sufficit  yoeationem 
fieri,  sed  cum  hoc  opus  est  discussione  negotii. 
Alia  condusio  est,  qu6d  licet  confirmatio  elec- 
tionis  sine  yocatione  Ikcta  sit  irrita  et  inanis, 
electio  tamen  tenet  in  suo  robore  et  yigore,  ita 
quM  iterum  quesri  debeat  de  yiribus  ipsius 
electionis  ....  Tertia  conclusio  est,  quod  si 
plures  sunt  coelecti,  yel  plures  oppositores, 
singuli  sunt  yocandi,  si  de  eis  constet." 

And  then,  in  the  same  book  is  the  Gonsti- 
tation  of  Othchon,  with  the  Gloss  of  John 
de  Athon  (an  English  canonist)— a  work 
which  is  nabHshed  as  a  sort  of  appendix  to 
Lyndwooa — ^at  p.  133,  there  is  this  gloss 
on  the  vrorA  Oonf/rinatio  : 

"  Qu8B  fieri  non  debet  absque  yocatione  nomi- 
natim factA,  ubi  specialis  et  certus  est  adyer- 
sarius  seu  contradictor ;  immo  nee  alias  absque 
general!  prodamatioue  in  eccleeii  ubi  fiebat 
electio." 

And  then  in  the  same  page  and  title,  in 
the  text,  there  is  this  : 

"  Qu6d  si  in  aliquo  prsemissorum  is,  ad  quem 
confirmatio  spectat,  electum  deficete  suA  discus- 
sione oompererit,  eidem  nnllatenus  munus  confir- 
mationis impendat."  (6) 

The  two  chief  English  post-Beformation 
anthorities — Ayliffe's  Pa/rergon,  and  Qib- 
son's  Codex,  show  how  indispensable  this 
notice  is,  and,  if  it  shonld  not  take  place, 
the  proceeding  shall  be  void.  AyUffe  in 
his  Parergon,  p.  245 : 

"  In  granting  confirmation,  all  such  persons 
ought  to  be  first  cited  who  haye  opposed  the 
election;  and  these  ought  to  be  cited  nomi- 
natim, if  the  election  was  made  of  a  part  of  the 
electors :  but  if  the  election  was  made  unani- 
mously and  coneorditer,  then  all  such  persons 
ought  to  be  cited  in  general,  who  may  or  will 
object  any  thing  against  such  election,  to  appear 
at  a  certain  day  and  place,  when  the  confirma- 
tion is  to  be  performed,  in  order  to  show  cause 
of  their  disapproving  of  the  election,  and  to  im- 
peach the  confirmation  thereof.  And  thus  as  an 
election  gives  a  beginning  to  some  church  pre- 
ferments, so  does  confirmation  add  a  perfection 
thereunto." 

And  the  same  doctrine  is  to  be  found  in 
Oibson's  Oodex,  vol.  i.,  p.  110,  in  a  chapter 

(a)  Oxford  edition  of  1679,  Lib.  iti.,  tit.  21. 
(6)  Tit.  SI. 
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wbich  contains  the  whole  law  and  practice 

npon 

"  the  manner  of  electing^  confirming  and  oonee- 

crating. 

''According  to  the  direction  of  the  ancient 
canon  law,  where  it  makes  all  confirmatians 
void  that  are  performed  nuUis  voccUit,  et  mm 
discttsso  negotiot*  and  ihen  adds : — " voccUionem 
autem  hujusmodi  nominaiimt  ubi  est  coelectus, 
vel  avparei  o/fpositor,  alias  gcHeraliter  in  ec- 
desia  in  qua  electio  facia  mt  tU  si  qui  sint, 
qui  se  velint  opponere,  cotnpareani  assignttto 
peremptorio  iermino  compelenti,  faciendam  esse 
censemus.  Qua^  etiamsi  electio  in  concordia 
celehrata  fueritf  volumus  observari** 

All  these  anthorideB  show  that  the  objec- 
tion onght  to  have  been  heard. 
The  rule  was  granted. 


January  24-7. 

The  Attorney  General  (Sir  /.  Jervi8),(a) 
the  Solicitor  General  (Sir  D.  Dundas),  M. 
D.  Hill,  Dr.  Baifford,  and  Waddvngton 
showed  caase. 

First,  the  Archbishop  and  Ftccw  General 
had  no  power  to  hear  tne  objections.  The 
confirmation  is  merely  matter  of  form. 

The  question  arises  upon  26  Hen.  8.  c.  20. 
repealed  by  stat.  1  &  2  P.  &  M.  o,  S. 
SB.  9,  11,  but  re-enacted  by  1  Eliz.  c.  1. 
ss.  7,  10.(6)    It  is  entitled: 

"  An  Act  for  the  non-payment  of  first-fmits  to 
the  Bishop  of  Rome.**(c) 

Sect.  3  states  that  in  the  recited  statute 
23  Hen.  8.  c.  20. : 

"it  ia  not  plainly  and  certainly  exycessed  in 
what  manner  and  fashion  archbishops  and 
bishops  shall  be  elected,  presented,  invested  and 
consecrated  within  this  realm,'' 

and  enacts  that  the  recited  statute  shall 
stand,  except  that  no  person 

"  shall  be  presented,  nominated  or  commended 
to  the  said  Bishop  of  Rome,  to  or  for  (he  dignity 
or  office  of  an  J  archbishop  or  bishop  within  this 
realm," 


(a)  Afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  C.  P. 

(6)  See  Hargrave's  note  (5)  [216]  to  Co. 
Litt.  134a. 

(c)  It  was  pointed  out  that  in  1  Gibs.  Qod.  107. 
(ed.  2)  the  title  is  "  Of  the  electing  and  conse- 
crating of  archbishops  and  bishops  within  this 
realm'*;  and  reference  was  made  to  stat. 
8  Eliz.  c.  1.8.  2.  and  to  stat.  1  Eliz.  c.  1.  s.  7., 
where  the  title  given  is  *'An  Act  restrain- 
ing the  payment  of  annates  or  first  fruits 
to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  of  the  electing  and 
consecrating  of  archbishops  and  bishops  within 
this  nahn";  also  to  the  <<  Statutes  of  the 
Realm"  (published  by  the  Commissionen  of 
the  Public  Records),  vol.  iii.  p.  463,  where  it  is 
'*  An  Act  reetndning  the  payment  of  Annates, 
«pc/*NoteinllQ.B. 


Or  procure  there 

**  bulls,  breeves,  palls  or  other  things  requisite 

for  an  archbishop  or  bishop," 

Or  pay  annates,  first  fruits,  Ac,  for 
expedition  of  any  such  bulls,  Ac.  Sect.  4 
enacts  that,  at  every  avoidance  of  an 
Archbishopric  or  bishopric,  the  King  may 
grant  a  licence  to  the  dean  and  chapter, 
&c.,  to  proceed  to  election, 
*'  with  a  letter  missive,  containing  the  name  of 
the  person  which  they  shall  elect  and  choose:  by 
virtue  of  which  Ucence  the  said  dean  and  chap- 
ter ...  .  shall  with  all  speed  and  celerity  in 
due  form  elect  and  choose  the  same  povon 
named  in  the  said  letters  missive  ....  aad 
none  other." 

If  they  delay  above  twelve  days,  the 
King  may  nominate  and  present  by  letters 
patent ;  and  every  saoh  nomination  and 
presentment,  if  to  the  office  of  bishop, 
shall  be  made  to  the  Archbishop  and 
Metropolitan  of  the  province,  if  the  arch- 
bishopric be  full. 

By  sect.  5,  in  the  case  of  such  nomina- 
tion as  lasc  aforesaid,  the  Archbishop 
or  bishop,  to  whom  the  nomination  is 
directed,  is  to  "  invest  and  consecrate  " 
'*  with  all  speed  "  the  person  nominated. 
And,  if  the  dean  and  chapter,  &c., 
*<  within  the  said  twelve  days  do  elect  and 
choose  the  said  person  mentioned  in  the  said 
letters  missive  ....  their  election  shall  stand 
good  and  effectual  to  all  intents ; " 

The  person  elected  shall  be  reputed  lord 
elected; 

«  and  then  making  such  oath  and  fealty  only  to 
the  King's  Majesty,  his  heirB  and  sucoeasors,  as 
shall  be  appointed  for  the  same,  the  King's 
Highness,  bv  his  letters  patent  under  his  great 
seal,  shall  signify  the  said  election,  if  it  be  to 
the  dignity  of  a  bishop,  to  the  archbiAhop  and 
metropolitan  of  the  province  where  the  see  of 
the  said  bishoprick  was  void,  if  the  see  of  the 
said  archbishop  be  full  and  not  void  .  .  .  .  re-> 
quiring  and  commanding  suck  amkbiskop,  to 
whom  any  such  significaiion  shall  be  made,  to 
cai^firm  the  said  election^  and  to  inttest  and  con- 
secrate the  said  person  so  elected  to  the  qfice 
and  dignity  that  he  is  elected  unto,  and  to  give 
and  use  to  him  all  such  benedictions,  cere- 
monies, and  other  things  requisite  for  the  same, 
without  any  suing,  procuring  or  obtaining  any 
bulls,  letters  or  other  things  from  the  see  of 
Rome  for  the  same  in  any  l^alf." 

By  sect  7,  if  the  dean  and  chapter,  &o., 

**  after  such  licence  as  is  afore  rehearsed,  shall 
be  delivered  to  them,  proceed  not  to  election, 
and  signify  the  same  according  to  the  tenor 
of  this  Act,  within  the  space  of  twenty  days 
next  after  such  licence  shall  come  to  their 
hands  ;  or  else  if  any  archbishop  or  bishop, 
within  any  of  the  King's  dominions,  after  any 
such  election,  nomination,  or  presentation  shaU 
be  signified  unto  them  by  Uie  King's  letters 
patents,  shall  refuse,  and  do  not  oonflrm,  invest 
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and  oooMcnte  with  all  due  dremnstanoe  as  ia 
aforesaid,  every  such  person  as  shall  he  so 
elected,  nominated,  or  presented,  and  to  them 
signified  as  is  above  mentioned,  within  twenty 
days  next  after  the  King's  letters  patents  of 
saeh  signification  or  presentation  shall  come  to 
their  hands ;  or  else  if  any  of  them,  or  any  other 
person  or  persons,  admit,  maintain,  allow,  obey, 
do  or  execute  any  censores,  excommunications, 
intoidietions,  inhibitions,  or  any  other  process  or 
act,  of  what  nature,  name  or  quality  soever  it 
be»  to  the  coatrary,  or  let  of  due  execution  of 
this  Act ;  that  then  "  "  every  dean  and  particu- 
lar person  of  the  chapter,  and  every  Archbishop 
and  bishop,  and  all  other  persons,  so  offending 
and  doing  contrary  to  this  Act,  or  any  part 
thereof,  and  their  aiders,  counsellers  and  abet- 
ters, shall  run  into  the  dangers,  pains  and 
penalties  of  the  statute  of  the  provision  and 
prmmtmire,  made  in  the  five  and  twentieth  year 
of  the  reign  of  King  Bdward  III.,  and  in  the 
sbcteenth  year  of  King  Biohard  II." 

Under  thia  Act  the  Archbishop  is  bound 
to  confirm. 

Laneelotitu,  cited  in  moviag  for  the  rule, 
is  of  no  great  anthority  eren  in  the  Roman 
Church,  but  taking  his  accoont  of  con- 
firmation, it  involTCB  inquiries  inconBistent 
with  the  statute,  and  which  the  statute 
intended  to  abolish  in  the  case  of  bishops. 

In  Lancelotius  the  partv  confirming  is 
to  examine  penoTiam  eleeh,  because  there 
may  have  been,  according  to  the  then  form 
of  canonical  election,  a  coehciua,  on  an 
equality  of  Totes.  Also,  at  the  election, 
disqualified  electors  may  have  voted  in 
numbers  sufficient  to  determine  the  elec- 
tion :  therefore,  the  processua  eleciionU  is 
to  be  examined  into  at  the  confirmation. 
Also,  where  a  contradictor  had  appeared  at 
the  election,  who  might  then  have  raised 
objections  founded  on  personal  disqualifi- 
cations, if  such  a  contradictor  had  been 
oyerruled  at  the  election,  he  might  be 
beard  at  the  confirmation;  which,  so  far, 
was  in  the  nature  of  an  appeal ;  and,  fbr  this 
purpose,  he  was  to  be  called  on,  at  the  con- 
ormation,  by  name.  Under  the  statute 
the  election  is  only  a  form;  there  can 
be  no  coeledus  or  cont^'adictor,  for  tbe 
statute  says  that  the  nominee  of  the 
Crown  shall  be  elected,  and  that  the  elec- 
tion is  '*  to  stand  good  to  all  intents  and 
purposes."  The  Grown  is  the  sole  judge  of 
the  fitness  of  its  nominee,  and  there  can 
be  no  question  of  the  per9ona  eUfU  except 
as  to  his  identity.  The  statement  m 
LancelotiiMj  and  also  in  Ferrari,  is 
foonded  upon  the  ordinance  of  the  third 
Council  of  Lateran,(a^  which  is  of  no 
authority  in  this  country.  Keith er  does 
it  appear  that  the  rules  laid  down  in 
either  LanceloHus  or  FmT(rri  were-  ever 
authorized    by   the    Pope.    The  passage 


(a)  Hardoin.  Concil.,  foaa.  vii.,  p.  39. 


from  Ayliffe  only  refers  to  elections  which 
were  still  canonical,  as  those  of  priests, 
deacons,  Ac,  not  to  canons.  So,  too, 
Lyndwood.  The  two  decretals  upon  which 
Lancelotttis  appears  to  have  relied,  those 
of  Gregory  IX.  lib.  i.  tit.  6.  o.  44.,  and 
Sexttu,  lib.  i.  tit.  6.  c.  47.,  only  apply 
to  proilati,  not  to  bishops.  Lyndwood, '  *  rro- 
Yinciale,"  lib.  iii.,  tit.  21.  (p.  218  k.  ed. 
1679)  will  be  cited,  but  Lord  HoU,  in  Bex  ▼. 
Eaine8,{a)  says  that 

"  one  half  of  what  one  finds  in  Lyndwood  is  not 
the  law  of  the  land." 

[As  to  the  form  of  election  before  the 
statute,  counsel  referred  to  .iy{i^0'«  "Par- 
ergon,"  p.  126;  Co.  Lit.  134a,  344a;  Vom 
Espen,**  Jus  Ecclesiasticnm  "  ;  the  charter 
of  John  granting  freedom  of  elections; 
35  Edw,  1.  c.  4;  25  Edw.  3.  c.  22  (Provisors.)] 

At  common  law,  and  notwithstanding 
the  charter  of  John,  bishoprics  were  do- 
native. Li  O'Bria/n  v.  Knivan,(h)  which 
came  before  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
on  error  from  the  Irish  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  the  c^uestion  arose,  whether  a 
bishop,  appointed  (in  the  reign  of 
Edw.  6.)  before  the  Irish  statute  2  Eliz. 
c.  4.,  by  letters  patent  without  conge 
d'elire,  was  properly  appointed;  and  it 
was  held  that  be  was ;  and  the  Court  said  i 

"That  the  King  here,  and  also  in  Ireland, 
before  the  said  statute,  might  create  a  bishop 
by  his  patent  without  any  writ  of  congi  d'etre, 
which  is  but  a  form  or  ceremony  which  the 
kings  of  this  realm  have  agreed  to  observe ;  bat 
if  they  will  not  observe  this  course,  it  is  well 
enough;  wherefore  this  creation  fa«fore  that 
statate  was  good  enough." 

But  it  will  be  said  that  as  s.  5  directs 
the  Archbishop  to 
**  oonfirm  the  said  election," 

the  confirmation  must  still  follow  the 
rules  laid  down  for  a  confirmation  under 
the  old  process  of  canonical  election. 
But,  where  the  dean  and  chapter  fail  to 
elect,  and  the  King  nominates,  no  con- 
firmation is  at  all  required;  and  where 
the  dean  and  chapter  elect  the  person, 
named  in  the  letter  missive,  their  election 
is 

"  to  stand  good  and  effectoal  to  all  intents," 
the  person  elected  is  to  be  reputed 
"  lord  elected," 

and  as  such  may  even  excommnnicate : 
Fite.  N.  B.  62  N.  The  Archbishop  is  only 
ordered 

"  to  oonfirm  the  said  eleotion,  and  to  invest  and 
eonseorate  the  said  person." 

(a)   1  lA.  Ravm.  361,363. 

(6)  Cro.  Jac.*552 ;  S.  C.  Palmer  22.  (Bishop 
of  O?80ry*8  case)  ;  2.  Roll.  R.  101  (as  Sobrean 
V.  Kevan)  ;  Fitz.  N.  B.  170. 

o  2 
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The  confirmation  is  confined  to  the  elec- 
tion, the  only  direction  as  to  the  person 
being  that  he  is  to  be  consecrated  and 
invested,  &o.  All  that  the  Archbishop  is 
anthorised  to  examine  into  is  the  com* 
plianoe  with  the  statutory  directions  as 
to  the  election,  and  the  identity  of  the 
person. 

By  sect.  7  the  penalty  of  proemunirB  is 
imposed  npon  the  dean  and  chapter  if 
they  do  not  proceed  to  election  and  signify 
the  same 

'*  according  to  the  tenor  of  this  Act  in  twenty 
days  " ; 

npon  the  Archbishop  or  bishop  if  he  does 
not  confirm,  invest  and  consecrate  within 
twenty  days  after  signification  to  him  by 
the  letters  patent,  and  generally  upon 

«  every  dean  and  particular  person  of  the  chap- 
ter, and  every  Archbishop  and  bishop,  and  all 
other  persons," 

who  shall 

*' admit,  maintain,  allow,  obey,  do  or  ezecnte 
any  censures,  excommunications,  interdictions, 
inhibitions,  or  any  other  process  or  act,  of  what 
nature,  name  or  quality  soever  it  be,  to  the  con- 
trary, or  let  of  due  execution  of  this  Act.'* 

The  election  and  confirmation,  therefore, 
are  mere  ceremonies;  and  the  forms 
which  accompany  them  either  are  mere 
matters  of  routine,  continned  with  the 
view  of  retaining  an  apparent  resemblance 
to  the  earlier  institutions,  or  onght  not  to 
have  anj  place  at  all  in  the  ceremonial. 
For  it  IS  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  long 
investigation  can  be  carried  cub,  when 
parties  delaying  for  twenty  days  are  made 
liable  to  a  prasmwUre.  8nch  a  constmc- 
tion  of  the  Act  would  justify  the  phrase 
which  has  been  applied  to  it,  of  "The 
Magna  Charta  of  Tyraimy."(a)  The  con- 
firmation is  now  as  mere  a  ministerial 
act  as  the  allowance  of  a  poor  rate  by 
justices. 

That  the  whole  ceremony  was  under- 
stood to  be  a  mere  form  appears  from  the 
recital  of  1  Edw.  6.  o.  2.(6) 

**  Forasmuch  aa  the  elections  of  Archbishops 
and  bishops  by  the  deans  and  chapters  within 
the  King's  Majesty's  realms  of  England  and 
Ireland  at  this  present  time  be  as  well  to  the 
long  delay  as  to  the  great  costs  and  charges  of 

(a)  This  was  understood  to  be  an  allusion  to 
a  passage  in  a  letter  addressed  by  the  Bishop  of 
Fxeter  to  Lord  John  Russell,  in  which  the 
writer  had  so  characterised  the  legislative  enact- 
ment. The  letter  had  reference  to  the  proposed 
appointment  of  Dr.  Hampden,  and  appeared 
about  the  end  of  1847. — Keporter's  note. 

(6)  This  was  cited  from  1  Bum's  "  Ecc.  L." 
202  (ed.  9),  and  1  Gibs.  "Cod."  113,  (2d  ed.). 
See  "  Statutes  of  the  Realm,"  published  by  the 
Commlisionera  of  the  Public  Records,  vol.  iv.^ 

p.  a. 


sach  persons  as  the  King's  Majesty  gireth  any 
Archbishoprick  or  bishoprick  unto  ;  and  where- 
as the  said  elections  be  in  Tery  deed  no  elections 
but  only  by  a  writ  of  eongS  iHire  have  colours 
shadows  or  pretences  of  elections,  serving  never- 
theless to  no  purpose  and  seeniing  also  dero^ 
tory  and  pnjudicial  to  the  King's  prerogative 
RoyaU  to  whom  only  appertaineth  the  coUation 
and  gift  of  all  Archbishopricks  and  bishoprieks 
and  suffragan  bishops  within  His  Higlmess's 
said  realms,"  &c. 

This  was  repealed  by  1  Mary,  st.  2. 
c.  2. ;  but  it  furnishes  a  nearly  contem- 
porary exposition  of  25  Hen.  8.  c.  20.  Fur- 
ther, the  Irish  statute  2  EUz,  c.  4.,  which 
did  away  with  the  conge  d'eUre,  repeats 
the  recital  of  1  Edw,  6.  c.  2.  It  is  true  that 
the  word  used  is  "  elections  *' ;  but,  oanoni- 
cally,  the  confirmation  was  only  a  part  of 
the  election.  Confirmation  formed  no 
part  of  the  making  of  suffragan  bishops, 
under  26  Hen.  8.  c.  14.  So  the  power  given 
to  the  Crown  to  create  bishops  by  31  Hen.  8. 
c.  9.  was  to  be  exercised  simply  by  letters 
patent.  Neither  in  Ireland  nor  in  the 
Isle  of  Man  does  any  confirmation  now 
take  place. 

The  Attorney  Oeneral  also  referred  to 
"  1  Bla.  Com."  377,  379,  4  t6.  108. 
In  its  earliest  form,  the  confirmation 
of  the  Archbishop  appears  to  have  been 
merely  a  recognition  that  the  election  was 
properly  complete  ;  Bingham's  "  Christian 
Antiquities,"  p.  59,  Book  II.  ch.  16.  s.  12., 
pp.  137,  138 ;  Book  IV.  ch.  2.  s.  6.,  &o. 
When  he  ceased  to  preside  in  person  at 
the  elections,  what  nad  been  done  was 
certified  to  him.  It  was  merely  the  last 
step  completing  the  election.  Aylife,  127, 
8,  in  describing  the  election  of  bishops, 
uses  very  difierent  language  from  that 
which  he  uses  in  8X)eaking  of  canonical 
elections. 

**  Afterwards  the  proctor  exhibits  his  proxy 
from  the  dean  and  chapter,  and  presents  the 
new  elected  bishop  to  the  Vicar  Greneral,  returns 
the  citation,  and  desires  that  three  proclama- 
tions may  be  made  for  the  opposers  to  appear  : 
which  being  done,  and  none  appearing,  he  de- 
sires that  they  may  proceed  to  confirmation  in 
pcenam  cantumacta.** 

Here  the  non-appearanoe  of  opposers  ia 
taken  for  granted ;  and  the  whole  is 
treated  as  a  matter  of  form.  So,  too, 
Oibeon  in  "I  Gibe.  Cod."  109  (ed.  2.) : 

"the  only  choice  the  electors  have,  under 
diis  restraint,  is,  whether  they  will  obey  tiie 
King,  or  incur  a  pramunire  /  " 

And  f^irtber ; 

<<The  election,  from  beginning  to  end,  pro- 
ceeds, seemingly,  upon  the  oongi  d'Aire,  without 
any  appearance  of  restraint  from  the  letters 
misslYe,  and  in  the  same  manner,  as  if  there  were 
no  such  restraint;  and  the  only  ciroumstanoe 
remarkable  in  it,  is,  the  solemn  deelaring  of  the 
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penon  elected,  to  the  clergy  and  people,  as- 
sembled in  the  church;  wherein  we  see  the 
footsteps  of  the  more  ancient  way  of  electing, 
and  of  the  part  which  they  had  in  the  election." 

He  then  gives  an  aoooant  of  fcfae  oonfiiv 
mation,  Bubstantiall^  as  in  Laneelottua, 
and  notioes  the  citation  of  opposere 

**  according  to  the  direction  of  the  ancient  canon 
law,  where  it  makes  all  confirmations  Yoid,  that 
are  performed,  nuUis  vocatis,  et  non  disciuto 
negotio.^ 

Therefore,  in  order  to  make  this  appli- 
cable in  support  of  the  rale,  it  must  be 
contended  that,  in  spite  of  the  words  of 
the  Btatate,  a  confirmation  without  cita- 
tion or  discnssion  wonld  be  merely  void. 
Then  be  mentions  the  calling  by  name,  in 
the  caso  of  a  coelect  or  an  opposer,  which 
cannot  occur  since  the  statute  (as  before 
pointed  out);  then  the  first  schedule; 
then  the  summary  petition,  which  is  the 
petition  of  the  proctor : 

"that  the  bishop  elect  may  be  confirmed, 
upon  his  alleging  and  proving  the  regularity 
jui  the  election,  and  the  merits  of  the  person 
elected  :  which  he  does  in  nine  articles." 

Oibton  then  sets  them  out,  and  adds : 

**  Atf  which  articles  conclude  (tenthly)  with 
a  petition,  that,  in  pursuance  of  the  premises, 
eonfirmatiou,  &c.  may  be  decreed.  Then,  the 
Sumaria  Petiiio  is  admitted;  and  the  Court  de- 
crees tp  proceed  tummarii  et  de  piano,  and  assign 
Idm  a  term  ad  atatim  to  prove  the  particular  mat- 
ters contained  in  the  petition ;  for  proof  of  which, 
he  exhibits  the  process  of  the  election  made  by 
the  dean  and  chapter,  the  consent  of  the  Arch- 
bishop, and  the  royal  assent." 

Tbns  the  process,  the  consent  and  the 
royal  assent  prove  the  regularity  and  the 
merits,  so  far  as  the  Court  has  power  to 
inquire  &i  all.  The  proctor  who  exhibits 
thia  piroof  is  the  proctor,  not  of  the  bishop, 
bnt  of  the  dean  and  chapter,  whose  elec- 
tion is  in  the  nature  of  a  judicial  act,  and 
precludes  opposition;  for  which  reason 
the  term  assigned  is  cid  sicUvn.  It  may  be 
noticed  that,  in  the  case  of  old  deaneries, 
the  commission  firom  the  bishop  directs 
the  commissioners  to  examine  the  election 
of  the  person  elected, 

**  ad  approbandum,  ratiflcandnm  et  confirmiui- 
dam,ac  si  opus  fnerit  ac  res  ita  exegerit,infirman- 
dum,  annollandum,  irritandum  et  cassandum, 
dictamque  electionem  ac  ipsnm  electionis  nego- 
ttom,  on^  com  suis  incidentibus,  emer^ntibus, 
depoidentibus,  annexis  et  connexis  qmbuscun- 
que  discutiendnm  et  decidendum,  et  finaliter 
terminandum,  prout  de  jure  fnerit  faciendom." 

This  form  i^pears  in  2  Oughtan,  "  Ordo 
Jndiciorum,"  79.,  No.  127.  The  words  ap- 
parently describe  an  examination  aa  com- 


plete as  any  that  can  be  found  touching 
the  confirmation  of  a  bishop :  yet  no  oppo- 
sition  to  the  confirmation  of  a  dean  takes 
place. 

The  case  of  Fa/rker  was  mentioned  on 
moving  for  the  rule. (a)  A  conge  d'elire 
was  sent  to  Canterburv ;  the  chapter 
met,  and  referred  it  to  the  dean  to  name 
whom  he  pleased:  he  named  Parker; 
to  which  tne  chapter  assented.  Then  a 
warrant  for  his  consecration  was  sent  to 
four  bishops  of  certain  sees  and  two 
other  bishops  without  sees;  but  some 
of  them  retused  to  act.  Thereupon  a 
fresh  warrant  issued,  including  other 
bishops.  Some  of  the  bishops  met  under 
this  last  warrant ;  and,  as  BtMmet  states ; 

"according  to  the  custom,  the  c<mg4  d^^lire^ 
with  the  election,  and  the  royal  assent  to  it, 
were  to  be  brought  before  them  :  aud  these 
being  read,  witnesses  were  to  be  cited  to  prove 
the  election  lawfully  made ;  and  all  who  would 
object  to  it  were  also  cited." 

This  account  is  not  given  by  any  legal 
writer,  and  cannot  be  relied  upon:  but, 
supposing  it  to  be  accurate,  it  is  manifest 
that  the  proceeding  was  altogether  incon- 
sistent with  Stat.  25  Hen.  8.  c.  20.,  there  not 
being  even  a  letter  missive  in  the  first 
instance,  and  the  bishops  having  clearly 
no  power,  at  consecration,  to  inquire  into 
the  process  of  election.  The  practice  was, 
in  truth,  in  a  state  of  transition.  On  a 
later  occasion,  in  the  cases  of  Bishops 
Fa/rker  and  Caaiwright,  Archbishop  San* 
croft  at  first  promised  to  defer  consecra- 
tion until  he  had  examined  into  certain 
charges :  but,  upon  hearing  that  this 
would  subject  him  to  a  prcBmtmire,  he 
consented  to  consecrate;  Btimet^a  '* His- 
tory of  his  Own  Time,*'  vol.  iii.,  pp.  137, 
8  (Oxford  od.)  1823. 

The  pi*oceeding8  on  the  confirmation 
of  Bishop  Mounta^ue(b)  in  the  reigu  of 
Charles  I.  are  of  no  authority.  From 
1  Burn  ••  Eco.  L."  p.  207.  (ed.  9.)  citing 
Collier* 8  **  Ecclesiastical  Historv,"  vol.  ii. 
p.  745,  it  appears  that  a  bookseller  named 
Jonee  attended  to  object  to  Mountaguet 
charging  him  with 

*  Popery,  Arminianism,  and  other  heterodoxies, 
for  which  his  books  had  been  censured  in  the 
former  Parliament." 

Dr.  Bivee,  who  officiated  for  the  Vioar 
Qeneralf  refused  to  receive  the  exceptions, 
because  they  were  not  given  in  writing, 
signed  by  an  advocate,  nor  presented  by 

(o)  Strype's  "  Life  of  Parker,"  B.  I.  ch.  8., 
p.  69,  ftc.  Burnet's  "  Hist.  Bef."  vol.  ii.,  pp.  681, 
720,  728,  4. 

(6)  Bramhairs  Work8,PartI.diic.6.  "Con- 
secration of  Protestant  Bishops  vindicated" 
(vol.  iii.,  p.  43,  Oxford  ed.  1844). 
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a  procfcor.  This  was  aftervrards  inqaired 
into  in  Parliament ;  and  Burn  adds  : 
"upon  which  it  hath  been  observed,  that 
Dr.  Rives,  a  most  eminent  civilian  and  canonist, 
admitted  that  the  opposition  was  good  and 
▼alid,  had  it  been  legallj  offered ;  and  that  the 
Parliament  of  that  time  proceeded  upon  the 
B2une  opinion." 

This  last  passage  rests  on  no  apparent 
anthority ;  and  the  facts  themselves  show 
merely  that  Dr.  Bives  was  willing,  in  the 
face  of  an  objection  made  to  a  bishop  who 
was  violently  opposed  by  a  powerful 
party,  (a)  to  secure  himself  by  insisting 
only  upon  a  point  of  form.  Neither 
Gibson,  Godolphin,  nor  Ayliffe  refers  to 
the  case  as  a  precedent.  (6) 


(a)  Ab  to  the  character  of  Dr.  Rives,  Sir  D. 
Dundas,  Solicitor  General,  referred  to  Dr.  R. 
Parr's  collection  of  ArchbiAop  Usher's  letters, 
p.  335  (Letter  92). 

(6)  The  following  report  of  the  proceedings 
in  the  House  of  Commons  in  Bishop  Monntague's 
case  has  come  to  light  in  a  Note  Book  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  Parliament  from  January  SO  to  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1629,  preserved  at  Lowther  Castle, 
and  published  hy  the  Historical  MSS.  Com- 
mission, Thirteenth  Report,  Pt.  vii.  The  MSS. 
of  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale  (1893),  pp.  67,  69. 

"  January  30.    The  House. 

**  The  petition  of  William  Jones  against  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester.  Whereas  divers  opinions 
maintained  by  Mr.  Montague  afainst  the  tenets 
of  our  church,  upon  proclamation  for  the  con- 
firming of  him  Bishop  of  Winchester  (Chiches- 
ter), if  any  would  prefer  any  Articles  against 
him  to  show  why  he  should  not  be  confirmed, 
the  said  William  Jones  preferred  diyere  Articles 
against  him  for  the  writing  of  divers  books 
against  the  religion  professed,  yet  notwithstand- 
ing he  was  confirmed ;  which  illegal  confirmar 
tion  and  his  new  broached  opinions  he  desires 
you  will  be  pleased  to  take  into  your  pious 
consideration,  and  so  to  do  as  you  shall  think  fit. 

'*  Sir  Henry  Martin  :  The  form  of  election  of 
bishops  is  after  a  congi  d'elire,  which  is  licence 
to  the  dean  and  chapter  to  choose,  yet  they 
must  choose  who  the  King  shall  name,  and  who 
shall  speak  against  this  election  or  confirmation 
shall  incur  a  pramunire.  And  it  is  likewise 
true  that  proclamation  is  made  if  any  will  speak 
against  his  election  he  may,  but  yet  he  shall 
not}  when  they  go  to  choose  the  bishop  they 
pray  that  the  Holy  Ghost  should  direct  them, 
yet  shall  choose  such  a  one  as  is  named.  And 
I  wish  this  ceremony  might  be  left,  for  the  form 
is  as  if  they  were  free,  but  yet  they  are  bound. 

"  Selden:  The  form  of  choosing  bishops  being 
altered  by  the  statute  of  25  Hen.  8.,  cap.  20., 
by  which  first  letters  missive  by  the  King  were 
sent  to  the  dean  and  chapter  to  signify  who 
he  will  have  chosen,  and  then  a  congi  (feiire  to 
choose  such  a  one,  and  then  for  the  Archbishop 
to  confirm  him.  But  he  takcth  the  meaning  of 
this  Act  not  to  exclude  exceptions  which  are 
legal,  but  make  that  a  pramunire  when  refusal 
is  made  without  auoh  due  exception. 


On  the  other  hand,  in  a  manuBcript 
work  of  Sir  James  Marriott,  Queen's  Advo- 

"  Doctor  Eaton  saith  that  before  this  statute 
the  King  did  nominate  as  now,  as  this  statute 
was  properly  made  for  confirmation. 

**  Bat  he  saith  that  the  reason  as  he  hath  heard 
for  which  the  articles  were  not  accepted  of 
against  him  was  because  there  was  no  advocate's 
hand  unto  them,  therefore  they  were  illegal. 

"  Ordered  that  this  dispute  shall  be  referred  to 
another  time,  for  to  be  argued  by  both  lawyers 
of  the  House. 

*' February  9.  Doctor  Steward**  argument 
touching  the  cot^firmation  of  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester. 

*'  Two  questions  whether  the  exceptions  exhi- 
bited were  legal  or  not. 

"  Secondly,  whether  exceptions  legally  put  ia 
do  make  the  confirmation  good,  ^ea  or  no,  and 
if  they  be  ready  to  be  proved,  I  thmk  then  they 
do  disable  him. 

**  Thnrd,  what  should  ensue  if  it  should  be  void, 
yet  should  not  lose  his  bishopric,  but  he  should 
be  in  the  same  state  as  he  was  before  the  con- 
fimuition. 

"  Doctor  Tawbotes  argument. 

**  Two  kinds  of  exceptions  against  persons  to 
be  elected  bishops.  1st,  in  respect  of  the  person 
elected  ;  and,  2nd]y,  the  manner  of  election. 

"  1st  for  the  person.  There  be  crimes  which 
are  called  delicta  graviora^  and  if  those  things 
which  touch  matters  of  religion  be  such,  which 
I  will  not  dispute  but  must  leave,  then  the  ex- 
ceptions be  legal,  and  so  his  confirmation  not 
good. 

"  For  the  second  question  propounded.  Be- 
cause confirmations  were  had  repentively  [sic'} , 
it  was  ordained  that  proclamation  should  be 
made,  that  if  the  confirmation  were  not  litigious 
they  should  be  confirmed  after  such  citation  or 
proclamation.  A  Constitution  of  Justinius  that 
exceptions  propounded  and  not  allowed  do 
make  ordinations  void,  and  by  the  same  reason 
it  doth  make  confirmations. 

**  And  though  there  be  no  nullity  ordained  in 
the  law,  yet  when  the  law  appoints  a  fonn 
which  is  not  observed,  that  makes  a  nullity  in 
itself. 

"  Sir  Henry  Martin's  answer  :  That  if  the  ex- 
ceptions be  proved  that  these  do  as  well  extend 
to  the  election  itself  as  to  the  confirmation. 

"  Sir  Henry  Martin  :  Since  25  Hen.  8.  we  pro- 
ceed in  a  strict  form  of  which  he  hath  a  copy, 
from  which  he  doth  not  swerve,  and  this  doth 
differ  from  the  Canon  Law,  for  alter  a  bishopric 
become  void,  and  the  King  sends  letters  missive 
to  the  dean  and  chapter,  and  if  they  chooce 
within  twelve  days  then  a  confirmation  is  neces- 
sary ;  if  they  do  not,  then  the  King  ma^  present 
by  his  letters  patents  without  confirmation. 

**  And  not  (note  ?)  that  what  privilege  the  Pope 
had  before  24  Hen.  8.  the  King  had  given  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  and  npon  the  presentation  by  the 
Pope,  there  was  no  exertion  to  be  taken,  and 
so  continued  to  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  which 
in  1  &  8  Bliz.  was  thought  fit  to  be  altered. 

''  And  that  it  was  convenient  thus  to  be,  the 
Parliament  in  25  Uen.  8.  Ibund  what  di^foraice 
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CSrown,  to  the  degree  of  seijeant,  colour 
in  pleading,  and  many  other  instances, 
may  be  cited,  where  forms  are  gone 
through  which  can  load  to  no  real  ques- 
tion. Historically,  it  seems  probable  that, 
when  the  Established  Ohnroh  was  finally 
declared  independent  of  the  Bishop  of 
RomBn  some  forms  were  retained  from  an 
unwillingness  to  abandon  the  doctrine  of 
apostolical  snccession.  The  form,  as  it  is 
now,  appears  in  Olarhe^t  "Praxis,"  tit. 
cccxziz.(a) ;  the  preface  to  which  is  dated 
1596.  And,  for  some  purposes,  an  oppo- 
sition might  still  be  efi«ctiTe,  as  wnere 
the  person  presented  to  the  Archbishop 
was  not  the  person  in  fact  elected,  or 
where  a  pretended  election  had  taken 
place  without  the  conge  d*eUre  or  letter 
miasiye.  Hooker  (''Ecc.  Pol."  book  yiii. 
c.  7.  8.  3  {b) )  says : 

**  It  18  the  King's  mete  grant  which  placeth, 
and  the  bishop*!!  consecration  which  maketh, 
bishops." 

Secondly,  if  the  office  of  the  Archbishop 
at  confirmation  be  not  purely  ministerial, 
but  judicial,  no  mandamus  will  go.  It  is 
not  pretended  that  he  has  exceeded  his 
jurisdiction,  but  only  that  he  has  not  ex- 
ercised it  properly. 

Lord  Denm A.N,  L.C.J. :  On  the  other  side 
it  is  said  that  a  confirmation  so  made  is 
nnll,  and  therefore  the  Archbishop  is  in 
the  position  of  a  judicial  officer  refusing  to 
act,  as  if  be  had  refused  to  do  any  thing 
upon  the  signification  of  the  Crown. 
Could  not  the  Crown,  in  such  case,  com- 
pel him  by  mandamus  to  act  P 

Attorney  Oeneral :  No ;  the  remedy   is 


cttte  in  1764,  and  aiWrwaids  Judge  in  the 
Admiralty  Court,  entitled  "  Book  of 
Practice,"  the  following  passage  occurs  : 

"  Confirmation  must  be  dispatched  within 
twenty  days ;  otherwise  a  prtmnunire  is  incurred. 
Therefore,  there  needs  no  citation  of  opposers ; 
nor  are  they  to  be  heard  if  they  o£fer.  See 
S5  Hen.  8.  c.  20.,  MS.  No.  6.,  also  Bden's 
'  Practical  Obsenratioos.'  '\a) 

'Evans  v.  Ascuithe  (b)  refers  to  the  canon 
law  antecedent  to  stat.  25  Hen.  8.  c.  20.,  as 
deducible  from  LancdoUus  :  but  it  cannot 
refer  to  the  law  as  altered  by  the  statute. 
The  question  was  as  to  whether  Thorn" 
hwry.  Dean  of  York,  had  forfeited  the 
Deanery  by  his  mere  election  as  Bishop  of 
Bristol ;  and  it  was  held  chat  by  the  elec- 
tion only  until  confirmation  the  Bishop 
had  nothing  in  him, 

*'  that  the  name  is  not  changed  in  the  case  of 
creation  nntil  consecration ;  but  the  name  is  not 
changed  by  confirmation.'' 

This  ia  an  error,  as,  according  to  the  ex- 
press enactment,  the  name  is  now  changed 
at  the  election. 

The  citation  of  opposers,  and  the  pro- 
noanoing  them  contumacious  in  default  of 
appearance,  are  only  forms.  The  word 
"  contumacious  "  is  a  mere  technical  term 
in  ecclesiastical  law.  The  mere  fact  that 
forms  haye  been  retained  does  not  prove 
that  they  are  more  than  forms.  The 
challenge  at  the  coronation,  the  calling 
barristers,  when  appointed  judges  by  the 

there  was  in  Cathedral  Churches  by  such  excep- 
tions; and  therefore  to  put  an  end  to  such 
diSercnoes  the  King  had  this  conferred  upon 


*'  Now  for  the  first  exception,  without  relation 
to  the  statute,  for  it  is  true  that  such  citation  is 
not  to  be  set  but  on  the  Church  where  the 
bishop  is  to  go  to,  for  betwixt  the  bishop  and 
those  persons  of  that  Church  they  are  of  that 
fold,  and  so  a  priry  betwixt  them,  but  those 
that  are  not  of  that  fold  they  have  nothing  to  do 
in  it. 

**  And  a  nullity  doth  not  go  further  than  the 
express  words,  and  not  by  implication.  And  a 
refusal  of  exceptions  though  they  be  legal  can- 
not make  a  nullity.  But  things  that  have  been  so 
long  used,  it  is  not  good,  in  my  opinion,  to  dis- 
pute it  further. 

**  I>octor  Steward  prefers  a  petition  that  pro- 
ceedings in  law  may  be  stayed  against  him." 

Sir  Henry  Martin  was  Dean  of  the  Arches, 
Judge  of  the  Prerogative  Court,  and  a  member 
of  tM  Court  of  High  Commission  i  the  note  book 
(p.  10)  reports  a  charge  of  breach  of  privilege 
against  him  in  the  last  capacity. 

(a)  The  Attorney  General  stated  that  Mar- 
riott's MS.,  and  probably  Eden's  "Practical 
Observations  "  were  to  be  found  in  the  library 
of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge. 

(6)  Falm.  457 ;  8.  C.  1  (W.)  Jones,  168 ; 
Latch,  81,  asa ;  Noy,  98 ;  2  Boll.  R.  460.  (as 
Vauf^^an  y.  Aweue). 


prosmuntre, 

Coleridge,  J. :  That  is  only  a  puniah- 
menl ;  many  decisions  show  that  a  party 
punishable  for  not  acting  may  neverthe- 
less be  compelled  by  mandamns  to  act. 

Attorney  General :  That  is  so  only  where 
a  temporal  right  is  wholly  or  partly  in- 
volvea,  as  in  the  case  of  a  mandamns  to 
grant  probate;  Eem  v.  Baines.{c)  Even 
&ere,  however,  this  Court  will  not  act  if 
there  is  already  a  lis  pendens  in  the  Eccle- 
siastical Court ;  Bev  y.  Hay,{d)  So  man- 
damus will  not  go  to  the  Spiritual 
anthorities,  commanding  them  to  restore, 
or  direct  admission,  to  an  office ;  Mr. 
Leigh's  CMeXe)  Bex  v.  The  Archbishop  of 
Canterhury.ij)  Supposing  that  the  Crown, 
in  order  to  enforce  its  prerogative,  or  the 


(fl)  P.  427.  2d  ed.  1684. 

(6)  Vol.  iii.  pp.  627.  629.    Oxford,  1886. 

(c)  1  Ld.  Raym.  S61  ;  S.  C.  1  Salk.  299 ; 
8  Salk.  162;  Carth.  457  ;  Holt,  310;  12  Mod. 
205. 

{d)  4  Burr.  2,295.  See  Bex  v.  Bettesworth, 
cited  ib. 

(«)  8  Mod.  882. 

(/)  8  Sast,  218. 
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bishop,  in  order  to  obtain  his  temporalities, 
is  entitled  to  a  mandamus,  the  present 
applicants  are  enforcing  no  temporal 
right.  But  even  the  bishop  is  not  so 
entitled ;  Biehop  qf  8t  Do/vid'e  v.  Lucy,{c^ 
No  mandamus  goes  to  compel  the  making 
of  a  church  rate;  Be^  y.  The  Ohwreh- 
wardent  of  8t.  Peter\  Thetford  (b) :  but  it 
does  go,  where,  as  in  the  oase  of  some 
statutable  church  rates,  remedies  in  the 
temporal  courts  haye  been  contem- 
plated, (c) 

CoLSBJDOS,  J.:  Two  of  the  applicants 
here  are  incumbents  in  the  diocese  of 
Hereford :  the  question  relates  to  the 
appointment  of  a  judge  whose  decisions 
might  touch  their  temporalities. 

Attorney  General :  That  would  be  a  man- 
damus quia  timety  for  which  there  is  no 
authority.  It  might  as  well  be  said  that 
a  clergyman  in  another  diocese  might 
apply,  lest  there  should  be  a  translation  \ 
or  any  lay  member  of  the  Church,  or  any 
one  paying  Church  rates,  or,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Act  of  Uniformitv  (13  &  14 
Cha.  2.  c.  4.  8.  11),  any  schoolmaster  in 
the  diocese. 

Lord  Denman,  L.C.  J. :  Referred  to  Beob  y. 
Farry,(d) 

Attorney  General:  The  proper  remedy 
is  appeal;  to  the  Privy  Council,  if  this 
be  a  Court  properly  speaking ;  if  they  are 
only  Commissioners,  to  the  Dean  of  the 
Arches. 

CoLEBiDGE,  J. :  Does  any  appeal  lie  by  a 
person  not  admitted  to  be  a  paj'ty  P 

Attorney  General :  It  does,  in  the  Eccle- 
siastical Courts.  The  application  is  as  if 
the  Court  were  asked  to  interfere  by  man- 
damus with  Commissioners  of  the  Court 
of  Exchequer  in  a  question  of  the  condem- 
nation of  goods,  or  with  an  Eauity  Court 
upon  its  refusal  to  admit  particular  persons 
to  be  parties  to  a  suit  before  such  Court. 

Thirdly,  the  Archbishop  would  be  un- 
able to  obey  the  writ,  if  his  proceeding  be 
not  that  of  a  Court.  How  can  he  inquire 
into  the  person,  as  the  inquiry  is  under- 
stood on  the  other  side  P  The  qualifica- 
tions, which  it  is  said  he  must  ascertain, 
the  cetas  legitima,  morum  honealas,  literal 
tura  suffidens,  as  enumerated  by  Van 
E8pen,(e)  and  freedom  from  defect  of  ordi- 
nation or  illegitimacy  of  birth,  which 
Lancelottiu  if)  mentions  also,  might  be 
dispensed  with  formerly  by  the  Pope's 
bull,  upon  postulation.    But  the  Crown 

(a)  1  Ld.  Baym.  689,  544. 

(6)  6  T.  B.  864. 

(c)  JRex  V.  The  Select  Vestrymen  of  St, 
Margaret,  Leicester,  8  A.  &  E.  889. 

id)  6  A.&E.  810. 

(«)  "  Jus.  Ecclea.  Uni?.'*  Part  I.  tit.  14.  c.  2. 
R.  5. 

(/)  "  Inst.  Jur.  Can."  Lib.  I.  tit.  8.  pp.  86, 86. 


now  stands,  as  to  this,  in  the  place  of  the 
Pope,  and  has  approyed  of  the  person. 

CoLEfiiDGB,  J.:  Could  the  Crown  dis- 
pense with  canonical  age,  as  the  Pope 
might  P 

Attorney  General :  As  to  that,  there  is  a 
statutory  restraint ;  for  the  preface  to  the 
form  and  manner  of  making,  &c.,  bishops, 
priests,  &c.,  in  the  Common  Prayer  book, 
requires  bishops  to  be  thirty  years  old, 
and  this  is  confirmed  by  1  Eliz.  c.  2.  s.  2. 
Ab  to  questions  of  doctrine  or  morals, 
Stat.  3  &  4  Vict,  c.  86.  proyides  another 
tribunal,  and,  by  sect.  ^3,  prohibits  all 
Ecclesiastical  Court«  from  inquiring  into 
such  matters  otherwbe  than  is  there  pro- 
vided. 

Coleridge,  J. :  Is  there  not  a  distinction 
between  trying  a  party,  with  a  yiew  to  the 
infiicting  punishment  by  the  judgment, 
and  inquiring  into  his  fitness  P 

Attorney  General :  If  the  trial  is  to  be 
upon  some  special  charge  of  unfitness, 
what  can  the  Court  do  P  The  bishop  is 
not  the  promoyent;  he  is  no  party  in 
Court  till  called  upon  to  take  the  oaths ; 
he  has  no  notice  of  the  charge ;  the  Court 
cannot  summon  witnesses,  but  must  make 
him  appear  ad  etatim  to  answer. 

There  are  no  authorities  to  show  how 
an  inyestigation  of  this  kind  should  be 
conducted  in  England.  Lyndwood,  pp. 
217  e,  218  A;,  219  ib,  only  refers  to  presen- 
tations, not  to  the  case  of  bishops.  With 
respect  to  the  Constitution  of  Oihohon, 
commented  on  by  John  de  Athon  {Lynd- 
wood's  "  Proy.  Appnd."  p.  133.),  the  pas- 
sage under  the  title  **  De  Confirmatione 
Episooporum  "  does  not  appear  to  relate  to 
questions  of  doctrine.  After  reciting  the 
importance  of  providing  that  the  persona, 
to  De  placed  in  the  pastoral  seat — 

'nuUis  (qnantilm  humanitils  possibile  est)  sit 
maculis  denigrata," 

The  constitutio  goes  on  to  enact— 

"  ut  com  electionis  episcopalis  confirmatio  pos- 
talatur,  inter  caetera  super  qoibus  inqoisiiio  et 
examinatio  procedere  debet,  secundam  canon  am 
instituta,  illud  exactissim^  inqoiratur,  utrum 
plura  beneficia  com  animarum  curd,  qai  electus 
est,  antequam  eligeretar,  habuerit ;  et  si  habaisse 
inveniatur,  an  cum  eo  super  hoc  fuerit  dispen- 
satum,  et  an  dispcnaatio,  si  quam  exhibuerit, 
Tcra  sit  et  ad  omnia  beneficia,  ques  obtinuit,  ex- 
tendator." 

What  the  ccetera  are  does  not  appear, 
unless  it  can  be  collected  from  the  gloss  (a) 
of  John  de  Athon,  who  says : 

"  praoedunt  enim  in  confirmatione   plora   in- 
quirenda,  s.  tarn  de  meritis  electi  quam  eligen^ 
tium.    Item  tam  de  materiA  quam  de  form&." 
Here  is  nothing  as  to  the  doctrine.     The 
accx)unt  giyen  m    1   Gibson's  Cod.   111. 

(a)  Lib.  i.  tit.  9.  p.  40.    See  post,  p.  533. 
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is  quite  inoonsistent  with  the  nature  of 
a  real  inquiry  into  doctrine.  The  other 
aathoritieu  cited  show  only  the  foreign 
mode  of  proceeding.  And  a  gloss  on 
Laneeioiku,(a)  to  the  words  munua  ei  con- 
firmcUionie  impendcU,  which  occars  in  the 
passage  before  cited,  is  giren  in  some 
editions  (as  Leyden  1584) : 
'*hodie  hiBc  eonfirmado  non  est  necessaria. 
Papa  enim  sibi  reservat  potestatem  super  omni- 
bos  dignitatibas  :  solet  tamen  de  grad4  electos 
conflrmare." 

And  Van  Sspen  {*'  Jnr.  Bco.  Un."  part  i. 
tit.  14.  c.  2.  s.  8.)  says  that  the  rite  of  con- 
firmation Taried 
*•  pro  temponim  et  loconim  diversitate." 

According  to  Van  Espen,  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  the  Pope  got  the  confir- 
mation of  all  bishops  into  his  own  hands. 
In  8.  9  he  says : 

**Liicet,  yero,  hsB  pontificaB  reserratioues  quoad 
episcopatos  et  pnelaturas  .  .  .  faerint  in  multis 
restricts,  tamen  confirmationes  Romano  Ponti- 
fici  hactenus  reservat®  manserunt;  nee  quid- 
qaam  juris  inetropolitanis  restitutum  est." 
And  a  little  higher  np, 

"Pariter  jus  confinuandi  episcopos  metro- 
politanis  ademptum,  et  sedi  Apostolicsa  fiierit 
reserratum.  ludignum  quippe  credebatur  ut  a 
Romano  Pontifice  ad  episcopatam  designatus,  a 
metropolitano  petere  et  accepere  coufirmationem 
Tideretur." 

The  same  principle  applies  to  the  King. 

The  Vicar  Qeneral  hais  in  fact  no  conten- 
tions jurisdiction  enabling  him  to  decide  a 
question  of  this  kind.  In  1  OughtoWa 
*'Ordo  Judioiomm,  Prolegomena/'  xyL, 
c.  3.  B.  9,  it  is  stated  that  formerly  two 
distinct  oflBces,  that  of  Auditor  c<iu9arum 
negotiorurnque  Audientice  Cantuariensis, 
and  of  Chancellor  to  the  Archbishop,  were 
united  in  one  person.  And  (sect  1 0) : 
"  qui  Cancellarius  (sive  YieariuB  in  spiritaalibns 
Generalis)  ea  quie  oontentiosaB  jurisdictionis 
erant  non  exercebat,  id  est  causarum  inter 
partes,  in  foro  contradictorio,  decisionem  (prater- 
qmam,  qua  pro  farmti  aolummodo  ventiiantur  i 
uipote,  negotia  ctmfimationis  episcoporum  elec- 
tionis,  et  nmilid)  sed  ea,  qusD  sunt  officii  men, 
gerebat." 

At  sect.  11  he  says : 

*'  Nullus  autem,  a  plurimis  abhiac  (6)  retroactis 

anb,  extitii  Audientise  Judex.'' 

In  4  Inst.  337.,  Ooke  gives  an  account  of 
the  Court  of  Audience.    He  says : 
"  thin  Court  is  kept  by  the  Archbishop  in  his 
palace,  and  meddleth  not  with  any  matter  between 
party  and  party  of  contentious  jurisdiction." 

But,  as  appears  from  Ola/rhe'a  "Praxis,*' 
p.  2.  Proosm.,  the  Court  of  Audience  was 


(a)  Above,  p.  417. 
•    ijb)  The  year  of  the  publication  of  Oughton's 
first  yolume  appears  from  the  title  page  to  be 
1728. 


held  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral ;  and  it  had 
a  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  that  of  the 
Dean  of  the  Arches;  ClarWa  "Praxis," 
tit.  iy.  p.  6 ;  Oughton,  tit.  v.  ss.  8,  9.  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  Cohe  is  confounding 
the  two  offices  of  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Audience  and  Vicar  General,  they  being 
held  by  one  person,  and  that  his  remark 
applies  to  the  latter.  A  similar  yiew  of 
the  office  of  Vicar  General,  eyen  in  the 
Consistory  Court,  appears  to  haye  been 
taken  by  Lord  Stowell  in  Thorpe  y.  Man^ 
Mil.(a)  The  only  other  officer  of  the  Arch- 
bishop who  sat  in  this  commission  was  the 
Maater  of  ike  FacuUiea,  who  also  has  no 
contentious  jurisdiction.  If  the  charge 
here  were  made  by  articles,  as  proposed, 
the  case,  as  before  shown,  would  be  with* 
in  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  86.  ss.  7,  23 :  if  by  libel, 
it  does  not  appear  how  the  attenclance  of 
witnesses  is  to  be  enforced:  a  significa- 
tion of  contempt  in  such  a  case  would 
raise  a  question  of  great  difficulty,  if  not 
of  actual  danger  to  the  judge ;  BeoMrain 
y.  Seott.{}>)  Sfor  does  it  appear  how 
answers  could  be  enforced  from,  the  par- 
ties. If  the  bishop  elect  were  procoMed 
against  criminally  under  3  &  4  Vial.  o.  86., 
he  would  be  protected  by  sect.  20  from 
charges  touching  any  offences  committed 
more  than  two  years  back.  By  the  pre- 
sent application  it  is  sought  to  do  that 
•indirectly  which  the  statute  preyents  from 
being  done  directly. 

Fourthly,  the  ordinary  rules  which 
goyem  the  proceeding  by  mandamus  are 
opposed  to  this  application.  In  the  first 
place,  the  confirmation  is  complete.  The 
Archbishop  is  functue  officio.  The  oonfir- 
mation  could  not  be  brought  up  to  this 
Court  and  quashed:  yet  that,  according 
to  analogy,  must  be  done  before  the  man- 
damns  can  go.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a 
meli^  inquirendtmh  to  the  coroner,  before 
the  writ  goes  to  disinter  the  body  the  first 
finding  must  be  quashed.  So  in  the  case 
of  the  finding  of  an  escheator.  In  the 
second  place,  mandamus  generally  will 
not  go,  unless  there  be  a  temporal  right ; 
BeiB  y.  8t  Peter^a,  Thetford,{c)  Beg,  y. 
The  Select  Veatrymen  of  8t.  Margaret, 
Leiceater,{d)  before  referred  to.  In  the 
third  place,  eyen  taking  the  proceeding 
as  one  in  a  common  law  Court,  mandamus 
does  not  go  merely  because,  upon  the  yiew 
which  such  a  Court  takes  of  the  law,  it 
considers  an  objection  yalid  against  pro- 
ceeding further;  Reg.  y.  The  Juaticea  of 
Ke8teven,{e)  where  this  Court  oyerruled 
former   decisions,  and   particulariy  Beg. 

(a)  1  Hag.  Con.  4  (note). 
(6)  3  Camp.  388. 
(c)  5  T.  R.  864. 
(<f)  8  A.  &  E.  889. 
(e)  3  Q.  B.  810. 
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opencNl  the  argament,  ftnd  wu  followed 
by  BU^KenB,  Peaeoek,  BadeHay,  and  Sir  F. 
KeUy, 

First,  the  office  of  the  Arobbiflhop,  in 
confirmation,  ie  not  merely  miniBterial, 
but  is  judicial  also. 

Before  the  establishment  of  the  regnlar 
canon  law,  the  appointment  of  bislkops 
was  in  the  people  and  clergy  jointly,  the 
Metropolitan  having,  howeyer,  the  power 
to  jndge  of  the  fitness:  afterwards  the 
people  were  excluded  from  a  share  in  the 
appointment,  whioh  then  rested  with  the 
diocesan  clergy  only,  and  was  tnbse- 
qnently  confined  to  the  clergy  of  the 
bishop's  cathedral.  The  history  of  this 
appears  in  ThomaMinu9\  **  Vetus  et  Nova 
Ecclesiaa  Disciplina,"  vol.  v.  part  ii.  lib.  2. 
CO.  1,  2,  3,  &c.  (ed.  1787);  De  Marca,'*T)e 
Goncordi4  Sacerdotii  et  Imperii,"  lib.  8. 
c.  8;  Binqham*8  **  Ecclesiastical  Antiqni- 
ties,"  book  iv.  c.  2.  Afterwards,  and  ante- 
cedently to  25  Hen.  8.  c.  20.,  the  nomina- 
tion was  ondonbtedly,  to  all  practical 
purposes,  in  the  Crown.  Bnt  the  fallacy 
lies  in  confoanding  the  placing  of  bishops 
with  the  making  of  them :  it  is  to  trie 
placing  only  that  the  power  of  the  Crown 
extended ;  but  the  Crown  could  not,  pro- 
perly speaking,  make  a  bishop:  ana  to 
inquire  into  the  fitness  of  the  nominee  of 
the  Crown  for  the  office  of  bishop  is  no 
more  an  invasion  of  the  prerogative  of  the 
Crown  than  it  is  to  inquire  into  the  fitness 
of  a  person  nominated  to  a  Crown  living 
for  the  office  of  priest. 

That,  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  the 
character  of  the  persons  who  were  to  be 
bishops  was  matter  of  strict  inquiry  ap- 
pears fully  from  the  language  of  8t.  PauU 
in  1  Ep.  Tim.  iii.  2.  ei  teq.,  and  Ep.  Tit.  i. 
5.  et  seq. 

In  the  134th  "Novel  of  Justinian," 
o.  ii.,  it  is  said : 


V.  The  Juetieee  of  0anarv<m8hire,(a)  and 
Beg.  V.  The  Jueticee  of  ihe  West  Biding.(h) 
In  the  matter  of  Pra4i  (c)  is  a  very  strong 
case  of  refusing  a  mandamus  where  jus- 
tices have  rejected  evidence  which  ought 
to  have  been  admitted  ;  to  which  mav  be 
added  (as  analogous)  Em  parte  The  Over- 
eeere  of  ToUerton,{d)  and  Beg,  v.  The 
JusUces  of  Buchiiighamehire.ie)  Bex  v. 
The  Jueticee  of  Kent,(f)  cited  on  moving 
for  this  rule,  was  a  case  where  the  justices 
had  refused  to  enter  into  the  case  at  all : 
here  the  question  of  the  right  to  be  heard 
has  been  entertained  and  decided  upon. 
The  objeotion  to  interference  applies  much 
more  strongly  where  the  question  is  one  of 
practice  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  \  Ex 
parte  8myth.{g)  And  on  that  ground  the 
Court,  in  the  Bishop  of  8t  David's  v. 
Luey,{h)  refused,  not  only  a  prohibition  to 
prevent  the  delegates  from  proceeding  to 
affirm  a  sentence  of  deprivation  against  a 
bishop,  but  also,  which  makes  the  case 
very  like  this,  a  mandamus  commanding 
them  to  admit  the  bishop's  allegations. 
In  the  fourth  place,  the  mere  circum- 
stance that  the  Archbishop,  if  he  act 
wrongly,  will  be  liable  to  prttmunire  under 
25  Hen.  8.  c.  20.  s.  7,  if  he  unduly  delay 
the  confirmation,  is  sufficient  to  prevent 
the  mandamus  from  going.  A  prcemwnire 
is  not  confined  to  ofiences  by  dealing  with 
Rome;  **  Com.  Dig. Prsmuniro"  (B),  3 Inst. 
120,  123,  Bex  V.  Cawood.(i)  Lastly,  as 
no  good  end  will  be  answered  by  this 
mancUkmus,  but  the  result  would  be  vex- 
atious strife,  on  this  and  future  occasions, 
the  Court  will,  in  its  discretion,  refuse 
the  writ;  Bex  v.  The  Commissioners  of 
Excise^ij)  Bex  v.  The  Paddington  Ves- 
try y{k)  Bex  V.  The  Justices  of  Lancashire,{l) 
Bex  V.  The  Justices  of  Bu6k%nghamshvre,{m) 
Box  V.  The  Bishop  of  Chester X'n)  16  Vin. 
Ab.  204.  tit.  Mandamus  (H.  3)  pi.  8 ;  ib. 
216.  (Z.). 

Sir  FUxroy  Kelly Xo)  Dr.  Addams,  A.  J, 
Stephen Sy  Pecuioekfip)  and  Badeley,  contra. 

In  the  absence  of  Sir  jP.  Kelly,  Addame 


(a)  2  Q.  B.  325.  (6)  2  Q.  B.  381. 

(c)  7  A.  &  E.  27.  (rf)  3  Q.  B.  792. 

(O  8  Q.  B.  800.  (/)  14  East,  895. 

Ig)  8  A.  &  E.  719,  724.  And  see  Ex  parte 
Smyth,  2  C.  M.  &  R.  748  ;  S.  C.  Tyr.  &  G.  222. 

(A)  1  Ld.  Baym.  589,  544,  see  also  1  Ld. 
Raym.  447;  2  Lord  Raym.  817  ;  and  Bead  v. 
Bishop  of  Lincoln   14  ^.D.  88»  at  p.  130. 

(i)  2  Ld.  Ravm.  1361 ;  S.  C  1  Str.  472. 

ij)  2  T.  R.  381,  385. 

(A)  9  B.  &  C.  456. 

(I)  12  East,  366,  370. 

(m)  l  B.  &  C.  485. 

(w)  1  T.  R.  896,  403. 

(o)  Afterwards  Chief  Baron  of  ibe  Ex- 
chequer. 

(j?)  Afterwards  a  member  of  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 


"  Si  quia  antem  electum  ad  ordioationem 
episcopates  accusaverit  in  qu&libet  causA  quo 
possit  secundum  leges  aut  cauones  ejus  ijopedire 
'ordioationem,  differatur  hujnsmodi  ordinatio  : 
et  priito  contra  eum  propositam  causam  (sive 
pnesente  accusatore,  et  ab  eo  propositam  causam 
exequente,  sivc  etiam  deficiente  per  tres  menses 
suam  accttsationem  implere)  diligenter  exami- 
nari  ab  illo  a  quo  fh turns  erat  episcopns  ordi- 
nari  :  et  si  quidem  obnoxium  eum  aocusator  in- 
venerit,  prolubeatur  ordinatio." 

This  indicates  that  the  office  of  conse- 
cration was  judicial  before  the  existence  of 
what  now  forms  the  canon  law. 

The  Apostolical  Constitutions  are  of 
high  authority,  as  a  collection,  made  pro- 
bably about  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century,  of  the  then  existing  canons. (a) 

(a)  Sve  Beg.  v,  St.  Giles  in  the  Fields, 
11  Q.B.  178,200. 
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The  3drd  oanon  (a)  of  these,  gpeaking  of 
biflbope,  recognises  the  office  or  Primate, 
"  qui  in  eis  est  primus." 

The  fourth  canon  of  the  Coanoil  of  Nice  (b) 
(which,  being  amon^  the  first  four  general 
oonnoils,  is  recognized  in  1  JSUz.  c.  1. 
8.  36.)  attributes  the  power  of  confirming 
the  bishop  to  the  Archbishop ;  the  6th  (c) 
deokkree  epueopwn  etae  non  opportere 
si  quda  prceter  tenimUom  meiropol/Uani 
fuerii  fdcUu  episeopus.  The  same  or 
stronger  language  will  be  found  in  the 
19th  canon  of  the  Council  of  Antioch,(d) 
the  12th  canon  of  the  Council  of  Laodi- 
oea»(e)  the  12th  canon  of  the  second 
Council  of  Carthage,(/)  the  first  canon  of 
the  fourth  Council  of  Carthage,(a)  the 
25th  canon  of  the  Council  of  Cbalcedon,(Ak) 
the  5<^  canon  of  the  Council  of  Arle8,(i) 
and  the  26th  canon  of  the  fourth  Council 
of  Lateran.(i)  These  regulations  are 
adopted  into  the  "  Corpos  Juris  Canonici," 
deoret.  i.  dist.  zziii.  2.,  i&.  dist.  Ixiy.  8., 
ib.  dist.  IzY.  2.,  ib.  dist.  IxT.  5.,  Sezti 
decretal.,  1. 1,  tit  ▼!.  4i,  47. 

The  writers  on  the  canon  law  invariably 
take  the  same  view.  In  Ditpin,  "De 
AntiquA  EcclesisB  Disciplin&,"  Diss.  1. 
c.  xii.  p.  62.,  it  is  said  to  have  been  laid 
down  that  tlie  election  should  be  confirmed 
ab  episcapia  provincial ^  prceaertim  vero 
a  mitropMano.  In  Flewry'e  ''Institu- 
tion an  Droit  Eccl6siastique/'  part  i.  ch.  10. 
(Opuscules,  torn.  ii.  p.  206.),  the  process  of 
calling  opposers  is  described,  and  then  ho 
says, the  Metropolitan  jn-oc^auju^emeni ; 
and  adds : 

"  Ce  jogement  consiste  &  examiner  les  quali- 
ty de  r^la  et  la  forme  de  I'^lectiun  :  et  s'il  j  a 
des  contradictenrs,  le  prooes  peut  Ptre  fort  long. 
II  pent  y  avoir  grind  nombrc  d'opposans ;^  et 
chacun  peat  avancer  aatant  de  causeti*  de  nullity, 
qu'il  peut  y  avoir  d'irregularites  et  d*incapacites 
en  la  personne  de  r61o,  et  de  chacan  des  eluc- 
tenrs )  et  qa'il  y  a  de  d^fants  de  f ormalites  dans 
relection." 

The  same  result  is  to  be  deduced  from 
Barboia,  "Jus  Ecdesiasticum  Univer- 
gum,"  lib.  i.  cap.  9.  s.  8.  p.  140.  (ed.  Lugd. 
1560).  And  in  Marieae,  "De  Antiquis 
EcclesiiB  Eitibufl,"  voL  ii.  p.  26.  ei  ««g.  (ed. 
Yenet.  1783),  lib.  1.  c.  8.  art.  8.,  the  prac 
tice  of  examination  fully  appears.    These 


(a)  "  Hardnin.  Cone."  torn.  i.  p.  18. 
ib)  lb.  p.  324,  A.D.  325. 
(c)  **  Harduin.  Cone."  torn.  i.  p.  8S6. 
Id)  '*  Harduin.  Cone."  p.  602,  A.D.  341. 
ie)  lb.  p.  788.  A.D.  372. 
(/)  Ib.  p.  64,  A.D.  390. 
iff)  Ib.  p.  978,  A.D.  398. 
ik)  lb.  torn.  ii.  p.  611,  A.D.  451. 
(0  Ib.  p.  778,  A.D.  452. 
(f)  •<  Harduin.    Concil."    torn.    vii.    p.    39, 
A.D.  1215. 


authorities    show    the    practice    of    the 
Western  Church. 

With  respect  to  LancelottuB,  Irving, 
upon  whom  reliance  is  nlaoed  on  the  other 
side,  says  of  him  (Introauction,  &c.,  p.  286. 
ed.  4.):  "the  only  favour  which  the 
author  could  obtain  was  that  his  Institu- 
tions might  be  added  to  the  Corpus,  but 
without  any  confirmation  of  their  autho- 
rity " :  and  he  states  that  the  work  was 
undertaken  with  the  approbation  of 
Pcml  4,  but  could  obtain  no  express  sanc- 
tion from  Pine  4,  beyond  what  has  been 
mentioned.  They  furnish  at  least  fair 
evidence  of  what  was  then  the  general 
understanding.  LaTioelotUM  ezpressljr  says 
the  passajs^e  about  confirmation  applies  to 
bishops,  p.  40.  A  passage  on  the  subject 
has  been  read,  in  the  argument  on  the 
other  side,  from  Lancdoitue,  lib.  i.  tit.  9. : 
and  these  words  follow  the  words  assu- 
maniur  animariAm : 

**  Quod  cum  in  cunctis  sacris  ordinibus  sibi 
loeum  vindicet :  in  epiacopo  tamen  mult6  for- 
tius, qui   ad   coram  aliorum  positue   in  seipsd 
debet  ostendere,  quomodo  csteroB  in  dome  Dei ' 
oporteat  conversari,"  p.  40. 

Stress  has  been  laid  on  the  fact  that  he 
says  (gloss  d  on  "  impendat,"  p.  40). 
*<  hodie  hec  conftrmatio  non  est  necessaria." 

Being  a  Perugian,  he  referred  to  the 
bishoprics  where  the  Pope  nominated 
and  consecrated :  there,  of  course,  a  con- 
firmation by  tho  Pope  himself  was  unne- 
cessary. 

As  to  the  authority  of  the  canon  law  in 
this  country,  25  Hen.  8.  o.  19.  s.  2,  en- 
acts that  a  review  of  the  canon  law  should 
be  had,  and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  all 
canons,  &c.,  not  repugnant  to  the  law  of 
the  land  or  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown 
should  (s.  7.)  still  be  used  and  executed. 
No  such  review  has  yet  taken  place.  The 
applicability  of  the  canon  law,  therefore, 
now  rests  on  the  statute  first  mentioned, 
and  may  be  inferred  from  precedents. 
But  that  the  common  law  courts  do  notice 
the  law  of  the  Church  is  stated  in  6  "  Vin. 
Abr."  p.  496.  tit.  Court  (D)  pi.  1,  2,  4 ;  and 
this  was  stronffly  put  in  argument  in 
Beg.  V.  MiUia.W 

Lord  Desman,  L.C.  J. :  But  there  (6)  Tin^ 
dal,  C.  J.,  speaking  in  the  nameof  the  twelve 
Judges,  and  referring  to  Coke  and  Hale, 
said  that  the  canon  law  is  not  the  law  of 
England,  except  it  has  been  approved  and 
adopted  in  this  country. 

Badeley:  At  any  rate,  whenever  it  ap- 
pears that  any  portion  of  the  canon  law  was 
receiyed  throughout  the  rest  of  Europe  at 
the  time  of  the  Beformation,  the  burthen 
of  disproof  is  thrown  upon  those  who  deny 

(o)  10  CI.  &  F.  534. 
(6)  10  CI.  &  F*  680* 
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that  it  has  become  the  law  of  England. 
And,  in  fact,  Lyndivood,  John  de  Athon, 
and  other  English  canonists,  do  state  as 
law  the ,  provisions  of  the  general  canon 
law  on  this  subject.  It  was  argaed,  on 
the  other  side,  that  Lyndwooa*a  Com- 
mentary ("  Provinciale,''^  218.  lib.  iii. 
tit.  21.)  on  the  constitution  of  Archbishop 
Feckhwn,  has  no  reference  to  bishops. 
The  constitation  itself  has  none ;  oat 
Lyndwood*8  gloss  is  not  so  confined ;  and, 
in  the  Tabnla  prefixed  to  the  **Pro- 
yinoiale,"  confirmation  is  mentioned  gene- 
rally with  reference  to  the  gloss  in  Lynd- 
wood  218.  In  John  de  Athon* 8  notes  to 
a  Constitution  of  Otho,  *'  De  Officio  Archi- 
episGoporum  et  EpLBCoponim,"  p.  55y(a) 
and  on  a  Constitation  of  Othobon,  * '  De  Con- 
firmatione  Episcoporum,"  p.  133,(a)  the 
canonical  rules  as  to  the  qualifications  of 
a  bishop  and  the  eiukmination  into  them 
are  recognised. 

The  English  practice  clearly  agreed 
with  this.  In  Whwrton'8  **  Anglia  Sacra," 
vol.  i.  p.  315,  it  is  mentioned  that,  in  and 
'  before  November,  1280,  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  reiected,  on  account  of  the 
canonical  disqualification  of  plurality,  two 

Eersons  who  had  been  successively  elected 
ishops  of  Winchester,  and  that  the  last 
election,  having  been  referred  to  the  Pope, 
was  quashed.  In  the  same  volume,  p.  348, 
is  an  instance  of  an  election  of  a  bishop, 
confirmed  by  the  Archbishop  prcemieed 
legitimd  examinatione  super  electione : 
at  p.  357,  of  a  confirmation  of  a  bishop 
stopped  by  the  Pope ;  at  p.  417  of  a  con- 
firmation of  an  election  by  an  Archbishop 
of  Ccmterhvry  in  the  reign  of  Henry  y., 
there  being  three  anti- popes ;  at  p.  531,  of 
confirmation  refused  by  the  Archbishop, 
though  the  election  was  assented  to  by 
the  Crown,  A.D.  1302;  at  p.  631,  of  a  bishop 
being  inthroned  after  canonically  purging 
himself  of  a  charge  of  being  party  to  the 
murder  of  Thomas  cb'Becket ;  at  p.  637,  of 
an  election  quashed  by  the  King  and  the 
Archbishop  in  1256,  but  confirmed  by  the 
Pope  on  appeal ;  at  p.  640,  of  an  exami- 
nation by  the  Archbishop,  touching  the 
persona  elecU,  and  the  election  quashed, 
on  account  of  minus  suffioiens  lUera- 
tfwra,  on  which  followed  an  appeal  to 
Bome,  which  succeeded;  the  effect  of 
which,  the  historian  remarks,  was  that 
the  Archbishop  had  thenceforward  the 
power  cassare,  but  not  coitferre,  the 
election.  Numerous  instances  of  the  re- 
gular judicial  exercise  of  confirmation  are 
to  be  found  in  the  **  EListory  of  the  Church 
of  Durham "  in  the  same  book,  particu- 
larly at  pp.  719,  736,  786,  755. 

The  Pope,  by  provisions  or  appeals,  or 
some    other    means,    certainly    acquired 

(a)  Append,  to  Lyndwood. 


much  of  the  jurisdiction  in  matters  of 
confirmation.  An  instance  appears  in  the 
case  of  Bishop  Stapyltonjl^a)  who  was 
elected,  and  whoso  election  was  con- 
tested ;  there  was  an  appeal  to  the  Pope, 
who  remitted  to  the  Archbishop  to  m- 
quire  and  confirm  in  England.  This 
power  is  recognised  in  "Yearb.  Mich.,** 
41  Edw,  3.  pi.  13.  fol.  6  B,  6  A.  By  an 
Act  or  Ordinance  made  in  3  Hen.  5.,  after 
reciting  that  confirmations  had  been  made 
by  the  Metropolitans  during  the  long 
Yoidance  of  tke  Apostolic  see,  it  was 
enacted  that  persons  elected  and  to  be 
elected  during  such  yoidance  should  be 
confirmed  by  the  MetropolituiS';  "  Bot. 
Pari."  vol.  IV.  p.  71.  The  form  of  the 
writ,  ordering  the  confirmation  in  pursu- 
ance of  this  Act,  is  in  Bymer's  **  Fosdera," 
voL  iv.  part  2.  p.  156  (ed.  Hag.  1740) :  it 
contains  the  words,  absque  exeusatione 
seu  diUUione  aliqua;  yet  there  is  no 
pretext  for  saying  that  the  right  of  ex- 
amination did  not  then  exist.  No  reason 
can  be  assigned  for  putting  a  different 
construction  on  25  Hen,  8.  c.  20.  The 
writ  [h)  under  the  statute  which  revives  it, 
1  Eliz.  c.  1.,  has  no  stronger  words  than 
those  cited  from  the  writ  under  stat. 
3  Hen.  5.  The  writs  in  the  times  of 
James  I.  and  Charles  I.  (given  in  Bymers 
"PcBdera,"  vol.  vii.  part  2.  p.  73,  and 
vol.  viii.  part  2.  p.  205.)  are  much  like  the 
present  writs ;  in  a  writ  of  1538  (vol.  vi. 
part  3.  p.  18),  the  words  are  cum  omni 
celeritate  accommodd  confirmetis.  But 
all,  in  some  form  or  other,  recognise  the 
pastoral  office  of  the  primate.  The  state 
of  the  papal  and  metropolitan  authority, 
as  existing  jointly,  is  described  by 
Barbosa,  **  Jus  Ecclesiasticum  Univer- 
sum,"  lib.  i.  c.  9.  pp.  139,  140.  In  all 
cases,  however,  the  confirmation  included 
the  popular  right  of  having  objections 
heara  and  tried. 

Cranmer  was  elected  by  conge  d^elire, 
but  confirmed  by  the  Pope,  shortly  before 
25  Hen.  8.  c.  20.  There  are  instances  of 
confirmations,  with  strict  examinations, 
by  Cranmer  himself,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Bishop  of  Ely  in  1534,  the  Bishop  of 
Salisbury  in  1535,  and  others ;  and  similar 
and  earlier  instances  in  the  time  of 
Archbishop  Chicheley.{e)    In  the  case  of 


(a)  Badeley  stated  thia  case  from  the  Register 
Books  at  Exeter. 

(6)  The  writ  in  the  case  of  the  confiimation 
of  Archbishop  Parker  (set  out  by  Mr.  Jebb, 
Report,  pp.  58,  59,  note)  has  not  the  words 
"  absque  exeusatione  seu  dilatione  aliqu4  "  )  nor 
was  there  any  thing  equivalent  in  the  letters 
patent  to  the  Archbishop,  in  the  present  case, 
or  in  the  commission  of  the  Archbishop.  (Jebb, 
pp.  23,  22,  note.) 

(c)  For  this  Badeley  referred  to  the  Registry 
of  the  see  of  Caaterbory. 
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GardiBal  Pole  there  was  also  a  conge 
d^eUre;  and  there  was  a  canomcal  con- 
firmation and  consecration  by  virtae  of 
balls  from  Bome,  according  to  Burnet, 
"  Hist.  Ref."  vol.  ii.  part  2.  B.  2.  p.  614 
(ed.  Oxford,  1816).  In  the  case  of  Parher,(a) 
although  no  one  appeared  to  object  on  the 
proclamation  for  opposers,  yet,  on  the 
eighth  article  of  the  sammaxy  petition, 
a  witness  of  the  name  of  Baker,  and 
another  of  the  name  of  Tolwyn,  deposed 
to  the  personal  fitness  of  the  Archbishop 
elect,  as  to  birth,  morals,  knowledge,  &c, 

E&LB,  J. :  Was  that  after  stat.  1  Eliz. 
o.  1.  had  revived  stat.  25  Hen,  8.  c.  20.  ? 

Badeleey:  Yes.  The  confirmation  and 
consecration  of  Por^r  were  not  completed 
within  the  twenty  days  prescribed  by 
the  statute.  At  the  confirmation  of 
Whiigifi,  as  appears  from  Strype'a 
"Life 'of  Archbishop  Whitgift,"  p.  223, 
book  iii.  c.  1.,  the  commissioners 
confirmed  *'  sitting  judicially,  et  pro 
ir3nmaU."  The  case  of  Bishop  Moun- 
ioffue  has  been  questioned,  but  it  is  at 
least  clear  that  Dr.  Ewes  did  not  pro- 
fess to  have  refused  to  hear  the  objectors 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  subject  him 
to  a  prcemunvre.{b)  Godwin,  in  his  work 
"  De  PrsBsnlibus  Angli»  "  (p.  443  ed.  1743), 
intimates  that  the  opposers  appeared  at 
Bow  Church,  to  accuse  MoimUigtie  aa 
Arminianiemi  needo  eujtu  rewn,  and  as 
adeo  PonHfiei  faventem  ,*  but  that,  it  ap- 
pearing that  they  produced  oaLurnniaa 
poHtu  qnLom  ctrgumenta,  eubsecuta  est  aii" 
quamdni  impediia  confiinatio,  et  coneecraiio, 

Eble,  J. :  It  would  appear  then  that 
OodwinyrsM  misinformed,  since  the  charge 
was  not  entertained  at  all. 

Bctdeley:  The  only  importance  of  the 
passage  is  that  it  shows  Godwin  not  to  have 
neard  of  the  risk  of  prcefMinire,  The  pro- 
bability is  that  some  inquiry  took  place,  not 
at  the  confirmution,  but  afterwards.  The 
history  of  the  event  is  given  more  at  lenetb 
in  HeyUn's  "Life  of  Archbishop  Laud," 
p.  175.  Bishop  FeU,  writing  in  1669, 
states,  in  a  note  (o)  on  the  Epistle  of  8t. 
Olemeni,  that  in  England,  after  the  elec- 
tion, plsbis  cusenms  detMlmh  eoDfedaJtwr, 
and,  describing  the  citation  of  opposers, 
says  that  nemine  compcurenie  (quod 
tamen  non  semper  evenit),  they  are  pro- 
nounced contumacious :  that,  without 
citation,  opposers  are  not  barred  by  the 
sentence : 

(a)  Burnet,  ''Hist  Reform."  voL  ii.  p.  «81, 
720;  Strjrpe's  **  Life  of  Parker,*'  book  1.  ch.  8  ; 
^d  in  Bishop  Bramhall's  works  (yoI.  iii.  p.  173. 
in  the  Library  of  Aoglo-Catholic  Theology). 

(6)  But  see  the  proceedings  in  the  House  of 
Commons  above  p.  437. 

(«)  Oxford  edition  of  1677,  on  p.  98  of 
Clemenf  B  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 


*'ita  ut  popali,  etiam  quantumyis  laioi,  non 
RoliLm  approbationcm  requiri,  sed  etiam  opposi- 
tionem  (si  qua  Mubest  cauMa)  attendi,  imd  et 
judicialiter  sollicitari,  ex  lege  constat." 

Li  the  supplement  to  NicholU*  *'  Com- 
mentary on  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer," 
p.  46.  (dated  1711),  the  author  insists  on 
the  canonical  nature  of  the  confirmation, 
and  says  that  confirmation  and  consecra- 
tion take  place 

"  when  the  validity  of  the  election,  and  suffi- 
ciency of  the  person  are  by  public  acts  and  due 
proceedings  judicially  approved." 

At  the  late  confirmation  of  Dr.  Lee  as 
Bishop  of  Manchester, (a)  an  opponent 
appeared;  but  his  exceptions  were  not 
received  because  they  were  not  signed  by 
an  advocate :  the  commissioners,  however, 
did  state  that  the  exceptions  could  not 
have  been  entertained  at  all,  for  that  they, 
the  commissioners,  were  obliged  to  con- 
firm nnder  penalty  of  a  prcemwhire.  It  is 
known  that  Dr.  (flarke  was  not  elected  to 
a  bishopric  because  bis  confirmation  and 
consecration  would  have  been  opposed. (&) 
In  the  case  of  Dr.  Bundle,  who,  in  1733, 
was  recommended  by  Lord  Chancellor 
Talbot  to  the  bishopric  of  G-loucester, 
Venn,  the  rector  of  St.  Antholin's  in  that 
city,  entered  a  caveat  against  the  con- 
firmation, and  this  with  the  sanction  of 
Gibson,  then  Bishop  ©f  L(md(m,(c)  The 
conseqaenc^  was  that  Dr.  Bundle  was  not 
elected,  but  was  made  Bishop  of  Berry 
in  Ireland.  If  the  caveat  was  rightly 
entered,  Vewn  would  have  been  entitled 
to  be  cited  by  name  at  the  confirmation. 

The  reason  that  many  modern  instances 
of  opposition  are  not  found  is  that,  till 
recently,  the  Crown  nominated,  not  so 
much  by  the  intervention  of  the  prime 
minister,  as  by  personal  choice.  It  ap- 
pears from  GardwelVs  *'  Documentary 
Annals  of  the  Reformed  Church  of 
England,"  vol.  2.  pp.  299,  353.,  that 
Cha/rhs  II.,  in  1681,  and  William  III., 
in  1700,  appointed  by  commission  bishops 
and  others  to  ezamme  into  the  fitness  of 
persons  for  any  preferment  in  the  church. 

Thus  it  seems  that  the  election,  both 
before  and  after  stat.  25  Sen,  8.  c.  20,  was 
of  no  efi'ect  till  consummate  by  confirma- 
tion, including  examination  into  the  fit- 
ness of  the  person  appointed.  Even  in 
the  case  of  the  new  bishoprics  created 
under  stat.  31  H&n.  8.  c.  9.  the  same  form 

(a)  Dr.  Addams,  having  been  counsel  for  the 
bishop  on  that  occasion,  stated  these  dream- 
stances  from,  his  own  knowledire. 

(6)  «  The  Boyalty  of  the  Crown  in  Episcopal 
Promotions,"  &c.,  2nd  edition,  1847. 

(c)  **  The  Royalty  of  the  down,"  &c.,  pp.  48, 
47;  Preface  to  "Bishop  Bundle's  Letters," 
p.  zlvii.  €t  seq. 
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of  proceeding  has  loDff  been  need,  though 
the  words  might  unaoubtedly  appear  to 
give  the  power  simply  to  the  Crown :  it 
IS  probable  that  the  Metropolitans  felt  a 
dimcalty  in  consecrating  persons  whose 
fitness  had  not  been  ascertained,  which 
could  be  done  only  by  the  examination  at 
the  time  of  confirmation,  in  the  case  of 
bishops,  though  it  ia  otherwise  in  tho 
case  of  the  consecration  of  piiests  and 
deacons.  The  effect  of  25  Hen.  8.  c.  20. 
appears  to  have  been  to  make  that  which 
was  previously  the  understood  law  a 
matter  of  direct  enactment:  it  gave  to 
the  Crown  the  power  of  placing  the 
bishop:  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether, 
if  the  dean  and  chapter  chose  not  to  elect 
the  person  named,  they  would  be  liable  to 
the  prcBfMmwe.  Certainly  Gibson  **(1  Cod." 
109,  note  h),  as  cited  on  the  other  side, 
asserts  that  they  would :  but  here,  at  all 
events,  the  conge  d'elire  simply  granta 
leave  to  elect 

'*  such  a  person  for  your  bishop  and  pastor,  as 
may  be  devoted  to  God,  and  useful  and  faithful 
to  UB  and  our  kingdom  : " 

And  the  letters  missive  merely  profess  to 

«  name  and  recommend  " 

the  person,  and 

**  require  " 

the  dean  and  chapter,  on  receipt  of  the 

letters, 

"  to  proceed  to  your  election,  according  to  the 

laws  of  this  our  realm,  and  our  congi  d^Slire 

herewith  sent  unto  you,  and  the  same  election  so 

made  to  certify  unto  us,  under  your  common 

seal." 

If  they  do  not  elect  at  all,  within  twelve 
days,  then,  by  the  plain  words  of  sect  4, 
the  Crown  may  nominate  :  but,  supposing 
they  had  elected  a  party  not  named,  if  the 
Crown  had  issued  its  letters  patent  direct- 
ing the  confirmation  of  that  election,  the 
party  elected  would,  by  confirmation  and 
consecration,  have  become  the  bishop. 
The  letters  missive  came  in  by  degrees : 
in  Lealw'e  *'  Case  of  the  Eegale,''(a)  the 
case  of  Foliot  is  mentioned,  who  was  recom- 
mended by  King  John  to  the  bishopric  of 
8t  David*8,  but  rejected,  and  was  after- 
wards chosen  Bishop  of  Hereford  without 
recommendation:  and  Leslie  points  out 
that  the  conge  d^elire  was  anciently  framed 
as  a  request  rather  than  a  command. 

The  argument  on  the  other  side  attri- 
butes to  the  Crown  the  power  of  making 
as  well  as  of  placing  a  bishop,  and  does 
not  atop  short  of  substituting  the  Sove- 
reign for  the  Pope.    That  would,  to  a 

(a)  Theological  Works  (ed.  18M)  vol.  iii. 
p.  369.  See  "  The  Royalty  of  the  Crown,"  &c., 
p.  86. 


ffreat  extent,  undo  the  work  of  the  Re- 
formation. In  Gaudrey^s  case  (a)  it  is  said 
that  the  intention  of  the  statutes  of 
Henry  8  and  Elizabeth  was  to  restore  the 
ancient  prerogative  of  the  Crown  and  the 
ancient  right  of  the  Ohurob.  According 
to  Hooker  (Eoo.  P.  B.  8.  c.  7.  s.  1.  vol.  3. 
p.  624.), 

**  if  we  speak  properly,  we  cannot  say  kings  do 
make,  but  that  they  only  do  place,  hiwops. 
For  in  a  bishop  there  are  these  three  thin^  to 
be  considered ;  the  power  whereby  he  is  drntia- 
guished  from  other  pastors )  the  special  portkm 
of  the  clergy  and  people  over  whom  he  is  to  ex- 
ercise that  bishoply  power ;  and  the  place  of  his 
seat  or  throne,  together  with  the  profits,  pre- 
eminences, honours  thereunto  belonging.  The 
first  evoy  bishop  hath  by  consecration." 

Now  consecration  must  necessarily  be 
preceded  by  something  which  gives  the 
Metropolitan  power  to  examine  into  the 
fitness;  and  this  can  be  only  oonfirma- 
tioa. 

Lord  Dehman,  L.O.J. :  By  the  form  of 
oonsecration,  the  Archbishop  is  to  examine 
and  try :  yet  the  form  gires  only  par- 
ticular questions,  prescribing  the  answers : 
*'  Are  you  persuaaed  "  so  and  so  P  *'  1  am 
so  persuaded." 

Badeley :  That  is  all.  But  in  the  case  of 
the  ordination  of  deacons  and  priests  it  is 
otherwise:  the  archdeacon  is  charged  as 
to  the  meetness  of  the  persons  to  exercise 
the  ministry:  and  he  states  that  he  has 
examined  them  and  thinks  them  meet: 
and  then  follows  a  si  guis,  that  ia,  a  call 
upon  the  congregation  present  to  state 
any  known  impediment.  But  there  is  no 
such  opportunity  at  the  time  of  oonseora- 
tion.  The  collect,  epistle  (which  ia  from 
1  Tttn.  c.  3.)  and  gospel  are  read ;  the 
Nicene  Creed  and  the  Sermon :  then  two 
bishops  present  the  bishop-elect;  the 
mandate  for  the  consecration  is  read: 
the  oaths  of  supremacy  and  of  obedience 
to  the  Archbishop  are  administered;  the 
litany  follows :  and  then  the  Archbishop, 
reciting  the  command  not  to  be  haety  m 
laying  on  hands,  puts  the  questions,  and 
the  answers  are  given.  In  all  this  there 
is  nothing  which  can  be  called  a  trial. 
Yet,  according  to  Hooker  ("  Bcc.  P."  B.  a 
0.  7.  8.  2,  p.  52^.), 

"  with  consecration  the  King  intermeddleth  not 
further  than  only  by  his  letters  to  present  such 
an  elect  bishop  as  shall  be  consecn^ed.  Seeing 
therefore  that  none  but  bishops  do  consecrate, 
it  followeth  that  none  but  they  only  do  give 
unto  every  bishop  his  being." 

It  follows  that  confirmation,  the  only 
ceremony  where  examination  can  be  in- 


(a)  5  Rep.  la.  See  ibid.  18  a,  and  th^  re- 
marks in  the  margin  at  12  a,  28  a,  6,  28  a,  80  b, 
31a,  32  6. 
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troduoed,  mufit  be  an  essential  part  of 
oonseoration.  It  has  been  snggeated  that 
the  King  might,  as  the  Pope  formerly 
did,  dispense  with  some  qualifications. 
Want  of  fit  age,  howeyer,  it  is  admitted, 
he  cannot  dispense  with.  A  power  there* 
fore  must  reside  in  the  bishop,  at  some 
step,  to  decline  acting  where  a  party  is 
not  qnalified.  It  should  seem,  therefore, 
that  confirmation  is  more  properly  part  of 
consecration  than  of  election. 

Sub,  J. :  What  is  confirmed  P 

Bctddey :  The  election ;  but  the  judicial 
part  of  confirmation  is  rather  a  step  pre- 
cedent to  consecration. 

SdLB,  J. :  But,  if  the  act  be  judicial, 
the  result  may  be  to  annul  instead  of  con- 
firming :  what  is  to  be  annulled  P 

Ba£Uy:  The  election,  certainly:  but 
that  has  the  effect  of  stopping  the  conse* 
oration.  

CoiLBBiDGB,  J. :  When  does  the  bishop 
get  the  temporalities  P 

Badd»y :  After  consecration. 

Coleridge,  J. :  Then  would  a  mandamus 
lie,  to  direct  consecration  P 

There  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that 
ii  would. 

WaddingUm,  25  Hm.  a  c.  20.  s.  6,  gives 
the  restitution  of  the  temporalities  after 
consecration.  But  the  prcBTMtnire  would 
deprive  the  Archbishop  of  his  see,  if  he 
dia  not  consecrate;  which  seems  to  be 
the  remedy. 

Baddw:  In  the  "  Tortura  Torti"  of 
Bishop  AndnweB,  p.  380  (ed.  1609),(a)  it  is 
said  that,  8ub  jyrvmcUida  nomine  FapatUffn 
novwn  Rex  non  invehit  vn  eocleaiam; 
and  that  the  King  doets  not  assume  the 
power,  vel  personaa  sacrcmdi,  vel  res, 
nor  any  powers  quce  ad  sacerdoiale 
mwMiB  specianU  seu  potestatem  orditiis 
caneeqmmiwr,  StUlingfleet,  in  his  treatise 
"  On  Ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction  "  (Second 
Part  of  "  Ecclesiastical  Cases,")  p.  95. ; 
Mason's  **  Yindicisa  Ecclesiso  Anglicanad  " 
(Lib.  3.  c.  7.  p.  328. 2d  ed.)(6) ;  Fwld,  **  On 
the  Church,"  B.  5.  p.  680.  (Oxford, 
1635). (o)  The  ancient  right  of  the  people 
to  approve  or  disapprove  of  the  choice  of 
bishops  is  assertea  m  Archbishop  PoUer's 
"  Discourse  on  Church  Government/' 
ch.  5.  (pp.  417.  et  seq.,  ed.  1753) ;  and  he 
refers  to  what  are  called  the  Apostolical 
constitutions,  citing  also  the  sixth  canon 
of  the  Council  of  Nice  to  show  that  the 
consentof  the  Metropolitan  and  comprovin- 
cial bishops  was  requisite  to  the  ordination 
of  a  bishop. 


(a)  See  •*  The  Royalty  of  the  Crown,"  &o.,  p.  6. 

(b)  See  Lindaay'B  translation,  <*  The  Royalty 
of  the  Crown,"  p.  15. 

(c)  Cited  in  aignment  from  the  "  The  Royalty 
of  the  Crown,"  p.  12. 


25  Sen,  8.  o.  20.  was  intended  to  put 
an  end  to  the  interference  of  the  Pope. 
That  appears  by  the  title  as  given  in  the 
Stotutes  of  the  Bealm.(a)  In  Hintonr. 
Bibbin  (h)  Lord  Denman,  L.O.  J.,  poLnts  out 
the  expediency  of  considering  the  title  of 
a  statute  in  putting  a  construction  on  it. 

Lord  Dbnm AN,  L.C.J. :  In  modern  times, 
the  title  is  the  act  of  the  legislature :  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  so  anciently. 

Badeley :  The  preamble  is,  at  all  events, 
important;  and  here  the  preamble  con- 
sists of  references  to  statutory  restraints 
on  the  power  of  the  Pope.  The  first 
three  sections  mention  the  Pope  ex- 
pressly :  the  fourth  carries  out  the  third  ; 
the  fifth  requires  the  Archbishop  to 
confirm  and  consecrate  without  bulls 
from  Rome.  The  sixth  must  be  read 
in  connection  with  the  fifth.  It  has  been 
pointed  out,  on  the  other  side,  that,  in  the 
case  of  nomination  and  presentation  by 
the  Crown,  in  default  of  election  by  the 
dean  and  chapter,  there  follows,  by  sect.  5, 
only  coDSocration.  That  is  easily  explain- 
able if  confirmation  has  reference  espe- 
cially to  election ;  for  in  that  case  there  is 
no  election  ;  but  it  does  not  foUow  that, 
even  there,  the  Metropolitan  must  conse- 
crate without  reference  to  the  fitness  of 
the  party  presented.  Sect.  5  provides 
next  for  the  case  of  election.  It  enacts 
that  the  election  of  the  dean  and  chapter 
**  shall  stand  ^ood  and  effectual  to  all  intents." 

But  this  must  be  understood,  as  ap- 
pears from  Evans  v.  AsowUhe.ic)  as 
giving  final  validity  to  the  election  when 
consummated  by  confirmation  with  conse- 
cration following,  it  being  till  then  only 
inchoate.  If  a  bishop  elected  were  to  join 
the  Roman  Church,  to  become  insane,  &c.« 
between  the  election  and  the  confirma- 
tion, he  surely  would  not  continue  bishop 
for  life,  nor  could  the  Metropolitan  incur 
a  prcBfMinire  for  not  confirmmg  or  conse- 
crating. If  the  bishop  elect  were  at  con- 
secration to  make  answers  opposite  to 
those  prescribed  for  him  in  the  service, 
the  Archbishop  could  not  proceed :  he 
surely  would  not  then  incur  the  prcBmu' 
nire.  Indeed,  as  the  present  lorm  of 
consecration  is  more  modern  than  stat. 
25  Hen.  8.  c.  20.,  it  is  probable  that  the 
Archbishop  had  at  the  tune  of  the  statute 
a  larger  power  than  now  of  examining  at 
consecration.  The  Archbishop,  by  the 
statute,  is  to  confirm  and  consecrate 
without  any  bulls,  Ac.  from  Rome:  but 
nothing  appears  destroying  the  judicial 


(a)  See  above  p.  419fi. 

(6)  2  Q.  B.  646,  668. 

(c)  Pahn.  467,  472;  S.  C.  I  (W.)  Jones, 
158 ;  Latch,  81,  S33 ;  Noy,  98  ;  9  Roll.  R.  450 
(as  VoMghan  t.  Ascue). 
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nation,  &c.,  would  remain  in  the  bishop. 
So  the  statute  here,  by  giving  to  the 
Crown  the  absolute  appointment  to  the 
bishoprics,  in  no  way  superseded  that 
spiritual  jurisdiction  which  always  ex- 
isted, wherever  the  appointment  was. 

Counsel  referred  to  Dtocurrie,  "On 
Statutes,"  2nd  ed.  p.  473,  4,  565,  573. 
(citing  2  Ifut.  200.  and  Co.  Lit  111  &, 
115  a).  A  statute  in  the  affirmative  does 
not  abrogate  or  take  aww^^the  iurisdiotioii 
ecclesiastical,  unless  woros  in  me  negative 
be  added,  as  "  and  not  otherwise,  or  in  no 
other  manner";  Ca/udrey*9  oa8e.(a)  It 
cannot  be  said  that  stat.  25  Em.  8.  c.  20. 
s.  5.,  by  commanding  absolutely  the  per- 
formance of  a  judicial  duty,  has  rendered 
it  merely  ministeriaL  The  sentence  in 
this  case  (h)  states  that  the  commissioners 
have 


character  of  the  confirmation  itself. 
Then  the  penalty  of  prcemunire  is  im- 
posed, by  sect.  7,  if  the  Metropolitan 

"shall  re/use,  and  do  not  confirm,  invest  and 
consecrate  " 

in  twenty  days  or  shall  allow  any  let  to 
the 

"  due  " 

{i.e.,  the  formal  and  regular) 

"  execution  of  this  act," 

where  the  "  let "  clearly  refers  to  matters 
erjusdeni  generis  with  those  before  specified 
by  the  words 

"  admit,  maintain,  allow,  obey,  do  or  execute  any 
censures,  excommunications,  interdictions,  inhi- 
bitions, or  any  other  process  or  act,  of  what 
nature,  name  or  quality  soever  it  be,  to  the  con- 
trary;'' 

which  clearly  refers  to  interference  by 
the  Roman  Church,  or  other  foreign 
authority  claiming  spiritual  jurisdiction 
in  this  realm.  It  is  to  the  act  of  main- 
taining the  papal  power  that  the  penal- 
ties of  prcBmunire  specially  apply.  It 
may  be  observed  that  the  25  Hen.  8. 
c.  20.  was  repealed  by  1  &  2  P^.  &  M.  c.  8. 
ss.  9,  11,  and  revived  by  1  Eliz.  c.  1.  ss.  7, 
10;  but  that  the  last,  by  sect.  32,  pro- 
vides that  no 

**  clause,  matter  or  sentence  " 

of  1  &  2  Ph.  &  M.  c.  8.  shall  be  repealed 
which 

*'  doth  in  anywise  touch  or  concern  any  matter 
or  cause  of  pramunire,  or  that  doth  make  or 
ordain  any  matter  or  cause  to  he  within  the  case 
of  pramunire ;  hut  that  the  same,  for  so  much 
only  as  toucheth  or  concemeth  any  ease,  or 
matter  of  pramunire^  shall  stand  and  remain  in 
such  force  and  effect,  as  the  same  was  hefore 
the  making  of  this  Act ;  any  thing  in  this  Act 
contained  to  the  contrary  in  any  wise  notwith- 
standing." 

It  seems  therefore  that  i^Q  prasvMmire 
clause  continues  repealed,  Q^e  statute 
was  notoriously  passed  as  a  step  of  hos- 
tility to  Rome,  in  consequence  of  the 
Pope's  conduct  in  the  matter  of  Hewry 
the  Eighth's  divorce.  Henry  could  have 
no  object  in  restraining  the  power  of  the 
then  Archbishop,  Cranmer,  who  might 
be  depended  upon  as  a  ready  instrument 
of  (he  will  of  the  Crown.  Indeed,  the  re- 
fusal to  confirm  would  be  much  like  the 
repeal  of  letters  patent  on  the  ground  that 
the  Crown  has  been  deceived  in  its  grant ; 
which  is,  not  an  invasion,  but  a  carrying 
out  of  the  prerogative.  Supposing  that  a 
controversy  had  existed  as  to  the  right  of 
nominations  to  benefices,  and  a  statute 
had  passed  declaring  the  right  to  be,  not 
in  the  lay  patrons,  but  in  the  Crown :  still 
the  regular  form  of  ordination,  exami- 


'*  heard,  seen,  understood,  and  discussed  the 
merits  and  circumstances  of  a  certain  business 
of  confirmation  : " 

it  gives  a 

**  definite  sentence  or  final  decree," 

states  that  the  commissioners 

**  have  amply  found,  and  do  find," 

among  other  matters,  that  the  bishop 
elect  is 

"  a  man  both  prudent  and  discreet,  deservedly 
laudable  for  his  life  and  conversation," 

&o., 

**  and  that  there  neither  was  nor  is  any  thing  in 
the  ecclesiastical  laws  that  ooght  to  obstruct  or 
hinder  his  being  confirmed." 

By  this  sentence,  the  bishop  becomes 
an  ecclesiastical  judge,  and,  before  stat. 
10  &  11  Vict.  c.  108.,  would  have  become 
immediately  an  ecclesiastical  peer.  A 
sentence  so  given  must  be  presumed  by 
the  judges  of  the  Common  Law  to  hie 
according  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Law;  17 
Vin.  Abr.  280.  "  Prerogative  of  the  King  " 
(0.  e).  And  that  the  judicial  character 
still  continues  appears  n*om  the  language 
in  Salkeld  under  the  title  "  Bishop  "(c) ; 
also  from  Godolphin*8  "  Repertorium," 
p.  26  (2d  ed.),  and  Gibeon^e  "  Oodex," 
p.  114  (2d  ed.),  where  it  is  said  that 

"  election  is  an  incomplete  act,  which  may  be 
vacated  many  ways ;  as,  by  proofs  of  legal  in- 
capacity at  the  time  of  confirmation." 

Now  causes  of  deprivation  are  good 
causes  for  reftuing  a  presentee  to  a 
benefice;  Bpecot*s  case,(c2)  WcOaon'e 
'•Clergyman's  Law,"  c.  20.  p.  215. 
(4th    ed.);    and    the  Archbishop,    where 


(a)  5  Rep.  5  b. 
(6)  See  anti,  p.  494. 
(c)  8  Salk.  7S.  pi.  6. 
id)  5  Rep.  57  a.  58  a. 
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That  this  is  not  an  example  to  be  followed 
might  perhaps  appear  from  the  history  of 
the  promotions  to  Irish  bishoprics ;  the 
case  of  Bundle  (a)  is  one  instance.  It  is 
not  tme  that  in  fact  the  appointment  to 
the  bishopric  of  Sodor  and  Man  is  not 
confirmed,  as  is  shewn  by  8trype*s  '*  Life 
of  Archbishop  Grindal,"  B.  2.,  ch.  2. 
p.  260. 

Attorney  Oeneral :  There  is  now  no  con- 
firmation in  the  case  of  that  bishopric. 

Badeley :  Secondly,  it  is  contended,  that, 
if  confinnation  be  a  judicial  proceeding, 
the  remedy  is  by  appeal,  not  by  mandamus. 
Bat  the  objectors  were  not  allowed  to 
appear :  they  are  therefore  not  admitted 
as  parties  to  the  proceeding,  and  cannot 
appeal.  For  this  reason  The  Biehop  of 
at  David*8  y.  Lvey  {h)  is  inapplicable. 

The  parties  applying  for  tnis  writ  hare 
clearly  a  sofficient  interest.  Two  of  the 
three  are  clergymen  within  the  diocese 
oyer  which  the  bishop  elect  would  preside. 

Thirdly,  the  Archbishop  has  the  means 
of  trying  this  question.  It  was  stated, 
on  the  other  side,  that  it  appeared  from 
Oughton'e  "Ordo  Jndiciorum,  Prole- 
gomena," yol.  i.  p.  xyi.,  that  the  Vioar 
General  has  no  contentions  jorisdiotion, 
praeterquam  quae  fro  forma  9(AmBMnodo 
venHlantw,  utpote  negotia  eonfirmationie 
epieeoporum,  by  which  he  means  oases 
which  are  ordinarily  not  contentions  bat 
may  become  so.  Bnt  in  Pctrker'e  case  (o) 
the  form  is  that  of  a  Court  with  conten- 
tions jarisdiction;  for  the  opponents  are 
cited  to  appear  on  a  g^yen  day,  cum 
continuaMone  et  prorogaHone  dierwn 
exluno  aeqM&nUum  et  looorwn  ei  opporieat, 
&c.  The  Commissioners  here  might 
haye  referred  the  hearing  to  the  Aj^- 
bishop  in  the  Court  of  Audience,  which 
still  exists,  as  appears  from  Oughion 
(yol.  i.  "Prol."p.xyi.) 
"Nullufl  autem,  a  plctrimii  abhinc  retroactiB 
aiinis,  eztitit  Aadientise  Judex ;  utpote,  forensis : 
Hsec,  itaqae,  Curia  Audientiai  Cantuarensis 
omnind  jamdudilm  exoleyit :  nisi  quatenils  ipse 
(nonnunqnam)  Arohiepisoopiui,in  arduis  (utpntlk, 
deponendifl  epiacopis,  aut  similibus)  audientiam 
snam  celebratj  in  propriA  penonA,  et  propiio  in 
palatio,  com  auditore  speciali,  rive  auditoribns, 
ad  hoc,  specialiter  constitutis,  pro  isUl  yice,  uok 
seoum  assidentibus." 


he  has  a  yisitatorial  power  (as  he  has 
oTer  bishops),  has  power  of  depriya- 
tion ;  Bishop  of  8t  Damd's  y.  Lucy  (a) : 
the  principle  therefore  extends  to  a  re- 
fusal of  confirmation.  It  is  pointed 
out  in  1  QibewCs  "  Codex,"  114.  that 
25  Hen,  8.  c.  20.,  which  giyes  the  Crown 
a  power  to  act  where  the  dean  and  chap- 
ter will  not  elect,  giyes  no  such  power  if 
the  Archbishop  refuses  to  confirm  and 
consecrate.  The  inference  is  that  a  larger 
dlBcretion  was  left  in  him. 

Statutes,  namely,  which  take  away 
popular  or  the  common  law  rights  are  to 
be  construed  strictly;  7  Bac.  Abr.  461. 
(ed.  7.),  tit.  Statute  (I)  4;  19  Vin.  Abr. 
516.,  tit.  Statute  (E.  6)  pL  49,  50 ;  Bedell 
y.  OonetableXh)  Flwii&r  y.  Lomhe,(c)  The 
people  in  early  times  took  a  large  share  in 
the  election  of  bishops.  But  the  construc- 
tion contended  for  on  the  other  side  abso- 
lutely remoyes  the  last  hold  which  the 
people  haye  on  the  election,  that  of  object- 
ing to  the  fitness. 

CoL^HiDGS,  J.:  You  say  the  people's 
right  to  elect  did  not  impede  the  Meti'o- 
politan's  right  of  confirmation;  and  you 
admit  that  the  right  of  election  is  gone. 

Badeley:  That  would  not  destroy  the 
ancient  right  of  objecting  at  the  time  of 
confirmation.  And  it  is  obVious  that  many 
objections  to  the  fitness  of  a  bishop  may 
exist  which  can  be  inyestigated  only  upon 
charges  brought  forward  by  those  who  maj 
happen  to  be  informed  of  them  from  their 
inoiyidual  habits,  such  as  residence  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  the  like. 

1  Edw,  6.  c.  2.  only  says  that  the  elec- 
tions (not  the  confirmations) 

**be  in  yery  deed  no  election,  but  only  by  a 
writ  of  eongi  d^ilire^  have  colours,  shadows,  or 
pretences  of  elections.'' 

That  does  not  touch  the  question  as  to 
confirmation. 

Long  disuse  does  not  destroy  the  juris- 
diction of  a  Court.  Courts  leet,  courts  of 
chiyalry,  and,  till  recently,  the  sheriff's 
county  court,  fell  into  disuse ;  yet  legally 
they  still  existed  :  so  did  wager  of  little 
and  wager  of  law,  till  put  an  end  to  by 
statute.  The  action  of  account  still  sub- 
sists in  law,  though  rarely  resorted  to. 
Supposed  forms  are  often,  in  reality,  the 
eyidence  of  the  continued  substantial 
existence  of  the  right.  Here,  especially, 
where  the  ceremony  is  characterised  by 
all  the  features  of  a  solemn  religious  act, 
the  supposition  that  the  whole  is  a  pre- 
tence IS  least  admissible. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  in  the 
Irish  Church  there   is  no  confinnation. 

(a)  I  Ld.  Baym.  539,  541. 

(6)  Vangh.  177, 179. 

(c)  Ca.  K.  B.  temp.  Hard.  807. 
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The  question,  whether  a  person  elected 
bishop  has  written  in  derogation  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  the  Thirty* 
nine  Articles,  may  surely  be  classed 
among  the  ardua.  The  last  instance  of 
the  Court  sitting  appears  to  haye  been  in 

(o)  "  The  Royalty  pf  the  Crown/*  &c.,  pp.  42, 
47. 

(6)  1  Ld.  Baym.  544. 

(e)  BraDohairs  Works,  yol.  iii.  p.  184.  Also 
Jebb's  Beports,  p.  62,  note. 
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the  case  of  BUhop  of  8i.  Damd*s  ▼.  Lfioy,(a) 
where  HoU,  C.J.  reoognised  the  authoritj 
of  the  Court.    It  seems  to  be  treated  as  a  ! 
snpeTior  Eoclesiastioal  Court  in  4  Inst. 
837.  and    Com.  Dig,  Courts    (N  4) :    in  ' 
AyUffe'8  ''  Parergon/'  192,  it  is  said  to  bo 
of  equal  iuriBdictiou  with  the  Court  of : 
Arches,  though  of  inferior  dignity  and  | 
antiquity :  and  it  is  referred  to  in  stat. 
23  Hen,  8.  o.  9.  s.  1,  as  one  of  the  "  high  ' 
Courts  of  the  Archbishops  of  this  realm."  I 

A  difficulty  has  been  suggested  as  to 
the  power  of  summoning  witnesses.  But,  I 
if  the  Court  of  Audience  has  jurisdiction 
to  try  this  question,  such  a  power  would 
be  incident  to  the  jurisdiction.  That  was 
the  ground  on  which  Lord  Lundhunt,  in 
Dicas  y.  Lord  Brotigham,{b)  held  that  the 
Lord  Ghomedlor  might  commit  in  bank- 
ruptcy proceedings. 

it  has  been  asked,  how  the  inquiry  can 
be  brought  to  an  end  so  as  to  enable  the 
Metropolitan  to  confirm  and   consecrate 
within  the  twenty  days.    But  the  pros-  ! 
imtnire  could  not  attach  if  the  confirma-  > 
tion  were  proceeded  upon  in  due  time,  j 
and  unfinisned  only  because   it  was  im-  , 
peded  by  a  regular  inquiry  incidental  to  > 
the  process  of  coufirmation.    Any  reason«  | 
able  impediment,  such  as  illncFS  of  the  i 
party  elected,  would  be  an  answer.    Arch-  ' 
bishop  Pcurker,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  { 
was  not  confirmed  within  the  twenty  days.  | 

The    Church    Discipline    Act,    3   &  4  • 
Vid.  o.  83.,  does  not  apply  to  the  present 
question.  I 

Lord  Denhan,  L.C.J. :  On  that  point  we  • 
need  not  trouble  you :  the  writ  is  not  j 
asked  for  here  by  way  of  punishment. 

Badeley:  Fourthly,  it  is  said  that  the  ! 
ordinary  rules  by  which  this  Court  acts  in  , 
granting  or  refusing  the  writ  of  manda-  ' 
mus  are  against  this  application.    In  The  \ 
Bishop  of  8t.  Dcuvid*8  y.  Lucy  (c)  the  man-  j 
damns  was  refused  because,  the  bishop  i 
being  already  a  party  in  the  cause,  it  was  | 
for    the    Spiritual    Court   to    determine  | 
whether  his  allegations  were  admissible  j 
or  not.  The  Court  had  acted  and  decided. 
But  here  the  Court  refuses  to  act  at  all ; 
and  the  complaint  is,  not  that  they  haye 
determined    the    question    wrongly,  but 
that    they    haye    refused    to    entertain 
it.     That  in   such  a  case  a  mandamas 
is  granted,   appears  from   many   autho- 
rities ;  among  which  may  be  mentioned, 
Bex  y.  The  Justices  of  Middlesex,{^  Beg. 
V.  The  Justices  of  the  Weet  Biding  of  YofrU-' 
9lwre,(e)  Bm  y.  Th^  Justices  of  Kent,(f) 


(a)  1  Ld.  Haym.  447. 

(6)  6  C.  &  P.  S49 ;  S.  C.  Moo.  &  B.  309. 

(e)  1  Ld.  Baym.  544. 

(d)  4  B.  &  Aid.  898.  800. 

(0)  10  A.  &  B.  685.  687. 

(/)  14  Bast,  395. 


Beg,  y.  MagistrtUes  of  Oort.ia)  Bern  t.  The 
Surrey  Justices.ijb)  Gtenezul  principles 
relating  to  a  mandamus  to  compel  the 
performance  of  public  duties  generally 
are  explained  in  Bex  y.  The  Mayor  of 
Fowey,{e)  Bagg*s  oaBe,((2)  Bex  y.  Baker,(e) 
Bex  y.  The  Bishop  of  Lineoln,if)  Bex  y. 
The  Bishop  of  Ely^^)  the  last  two  being 
instances  where  a  yisitor  refused  to  exer- 
cise his  yisitorial  power.  In  Bex  y. 
Baines  {h)  it  was  held  that  a  mandamus 
could  go  to  compel  the  ordinary  to  grant 
probate;  though  a  decision  by  the  ordi- 
nary as  to  the  will  could  be  questioned  only 
in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts.  To  the  like 
effect  are  "  Com.  Dig.  Pr»rogatiye  "  (D  9.), 

2  Roll.  Abr. 224.  tit.  " Prerogatiye Le  Boy" 
(L),  Bayly  y.  BoomeM  16  Vin.  Abr.  203. 
tit.  Mandamus  (H.  3).  JSx  parte  Smyth  ( j) 
and  Begina  y.  The  Justices  of  Kesteven  {h) 
are  inapplicable :  there  courts  of  compe- 
tent jurisdiction  had  heard  and  decided. 
The  Courts  of  Westminster  Hall  go  so  far 
as  to  interfere  by  prohibition  where  an 
inferior  tribunal  decides  wrongly  upon  a 
statute;  Oouid  y.  Oapper,{l)  The  prin- 
ciple would  apply  to  a  mandamus,  if,  as 
is  contended,  there  has  been  a  wrong 
construction  put  on  stat.  25  Sen,  8.  c.  20. 

The  argument,  that  a  mandamus  ought 
not  to  go  if  there  be  a  risk  that  the  party 
hj  obeying  it  will  incur  a  penalty,  was 
disregarded  in  Bex  y.  E9eret,(m) 

Sir  F,  KeUy  followed :  Unless  the  argu- 
ments on  the  other  side  be  sufficient  to 
remoye  all  doubt,  the  mandamus  ought  to 
issue,  in  order  that  the  question  may  be 
formally  brought  before  the  Court  hj  a 
return;  Beg.  y.  Heatheote,(n)  And  now, 
by  stat.  6  &  7  Vict,  c.  67.  s.  2,  the  pwrty 
against  whom  judgment  mi^  be  giyen  on 
the  return  can  naye  a  writ  of  error. 

The  Attorney  Oeneral  claimed  the  right 
to  reply  on  the  ground  that  the  Crown 
was,  as  the  Attorney  General  certified,  in- 
terested in  respect  of  its  prerogatiye. 

Sir  ^.  KeUy  opposed  the  application. 

Reference  was  made  to  JBotoe  y.  Brenton^ 

3  If.  &  B.  133.  304;  S.  0,SB.&  0.  737., 
stat.  14  Edw.  3.  c.  10 ;  Attorney  General  y. 
Lord  ChurchUl  8  M.  A  W.  Ill ;  Doe  dem 
Legh  y.  Boe,  8  If.  &   W.  579.   (see  noto 


(a)  1  Jebb.  &  Symes,  388. 

(6)  3  Show.  74. 

(c)  2  B.  &  C.  584.  596,  8. 

(J)  11  B«>p.  98  6.  98  a. 

(e)  8  Burr.  1265.  1267. 

C/)  2  T.  B.  838.  note. 

(S)  5  T.  B.  475. 

(A)  1  Ld.  Baym.  861. 

(0  1  Str.  892. 

O)  8  A.  &  E.  719. 

(A)  8  Q.  B.  810. 

CO  5  Bast,  845. 

(m)  Ca.  K.  B.  temp.  Hard.  261. 

Cfi)  10  Mod.  48, 58. 
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(a),  p.  583) ;  Lord  Dungla$  ▼.  Officen  of 
Biaie,  9  OL  &  F.  173.  199;  O'Otmnell  t. 
The  Queen,  11 01  &  F.  155. 182. 230 ;  Drahe 
T.  The  Jthrney  General,  10  CI  A  F.  257. 
271 ;  Leonard  Waleon'e  case,  9  ^.  A  J7. 
781,  803. 

Lord  DsMifAV,  L.O.J. :  I  must  confess  I 
mm  Tery  jealous  aboni*  this  idea  of  a  vested 
right  in  cocinsel  to  make  a  reply.  It  is 
really  not  of  the  oonteqneDce  that  is  sup- 
posed. When  we  hear  any  oonnsel,  I 
take  it  to  be  a  right  in  the  oonrt  to  say, 
ftfler  the  counsel  has  concluded,  whether 
ihe  case  ought  to  be  arned  upon  the 
other  side.  The  rule  of  practice  has 
reference  to  the  public  conyenienco,  and 
must  in  some  degree  depend  on  our  view 
of  the  state  of  the  question.  The  course 
of  proceeding  before  a  jury  may  admit  of 
»  different  consideration;  but  we  have  a 
control  over  all  our  proceedings  in  this 
oourt,  and  we  have  alwaprs  a  right  to  pre- 
seribe  the  course  which  is  most  convenient 
for  the  occasion. 

^  Hill :  Your  lordships  exercised  that 
right  in  the  habeas  eorpue  case  from 
Canada. 

Lord  DsNM Air,  L.C.J,  (after  conferring 
with  the  other  judges) :  It  appears  to  us 
that  it  would  be  convenient,  upon  this 
occasion,  to  hear  the  Attorney  Oeneral. 

Attorney  Oeneral :  The  last  argument  is 
inapplicable  to  a  case  where  it  is  sought  to 
interfere  with  the  ordinary  course  of  pro- 
ceeding, and  where  the  effect  of  a  rule 
will  be  to  delay  that  which,  according  to 
the  statute,  ought  to  be  executed  within 
a  limited  time.  This  objection  is  the 
stronger  in  a  case  where  delay  will  produce 
a  prolongation  of  an  internal  contest  in 
the  church. 

If  this  application  succeed,  the  Arch- 
bishop or  his  Vicar  General  will  have  to 
decide  the  question  of  soundness  of  doc* 
trine.    What  security  is  there  that,  on 
matters    involving    nice    distinctions    of 
doctrine,  a  different    test    may  not   be 
applied  in  the  province  of  Canterbury  and 
that  of  YorkP    Or  that  the  doctrine  held 
sound  in  Ireland,  where,  as  is  admitted, 
the  check  on  the  prerogative  now  called 
for  cannot  be  applied,  may  not  differ  both 
from  that  of  Canterbury  and  from  that  of 
YorkP    These  dangers  are  obviated,  as 
the^  were  meant  to  be,  by  the  supremacy 
which  the  Legislature  has  lodg^  in  the  , 
Crown  in  all  the  three  cases.    Suppose  the 
Archbishop  to  hear  the  case,  and  to  decide  I 
it;    the  appeal   then  lies   to  the  Privy  ! 
Council,  composed  principally  of  laymen.  ' 
By  Stat.  23  Hen,  8.  o.  20.  s.  2,  if  any  ' 
person  presented  by  the  Crown  was  de-  | 
iayed  for  lack  of  bulls,  Ac,  he  was  to  be 
eonseoiated  and  invested. 


"in  like  manner' 


**  in  ancient  time  " ; 

that  is,  by  the  king's  delivery  of  the  ring 
and  staff.  That  statute  was  not  a  positive 
enactment;  negotiations  with  the  Pope 
were  then  going  on.  But  25  Hen,  8.  o.  20 
recites,  in  s.  3,  the  former  statute,  and 
makes  it  positive.  The  intention,  there- 
fore, was  to  give  to  the  Crown  its  full 
ancient  power. 

It  has  been  argued  that  s.  32  of  1  Biiz, 
c.  1.  preserves  the  repeal  of  25  Hen.  8. 
c.  20.  by  1  &  2  PA.  A  M,  c.  8.,  so  far  as 
regards  the  prannunire  clause  in  s.  7  of 
25  Hen.  8.  c.  20.  But  s.  32  of  1  Elie. 
o.  1.  refers,  not  to  s.  7  of  25  Hen.  8.  o.  20. 
but  to  s.  40  of  1  &  2  Ph.  &  If.  c.  8.,  which 
renders  all  oersons  disturbing  the  late  dis- 
ta-ibution  of  property  that  had  formerly 
been  ecclesiastical  liable  to  pramtmire ;  the 
legislature  not  having  thought  it  safe, 
when  this  country  was  reconciled  to  the 
Roman  Church,  to  take  the  property 
which  had  belonged  to  the  monasteries 
from  the  laymen  who  had  become  holders ; 
and  the  legislature,  in  the  time  of  BliBsa- 
heih,  having  thought  it  fit  to  continue  this 
protection. 

The  solemnity  of  the  form  of  confirma- 
tion  is  insisted  upon.    Yet  the  election  is 
not  less  in  form  a  solemn  religious  act  z  and 
it  is  not  pretended  that  there  the  choice  is 
more    than  formal.     All   the  objections 
made  upon  the  supposition  that  the  bishop 
might,  in  the  interval  between  election 
and    confirmation,    have    renounced    his 
faith,  or  committed  a  crime,  or  become 
mentally  incapable,  are  equally  applicable 
to  the  interval  between  the  sending  the 
letters  missive  and  eonae  d'elire  and  the 
act  of  election.    It  is  asked,  what  is  to  be 
done  if  the  bishop  will  not,  at  consecra- 
tion, answer  the  questions  put  to  him  in 
the  prescribed  form.    In  that  case,  the 
ceremony  cannot  proceed,  and  there  is  no 
let  or  impediment  on  the  part  of  the 
Metax)Dolitan.    If  he  does  answer  as  pre- 
scribed, the  Metropolitan,  whatever  his 
private  knowledge  be,  must  perform  the 
ceremony.    That  is  not  a  greater  difficulty 
than  exists  in  the  admitted  case  of  the 
election.    The  very  difficulty,  as  to  elec- 
tions, is  supposed,  in  Mason^e  "  Yindici© 
Ecdesisd    Anglicanas,"    lib.    iv.    o.    13, 
p.  600,(a)  to  be  urged  by  aa  objector! 
and  the  only  answer  suggested  is  that,  if 
it  be  shewn  on  petition  that  an  appoint- 
ment is  improper,  the  Crown  may  recon- 
sider the  case. 

As  to  the  argument  urged  from  the 
ceremony  of  consecration,  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  form  of  consecration 

(a)  See  also  "The  Boyaltyrof  the  Crown  " 
Ac,  p.  17. 
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was  preecribed  in  the  time  of  Edward  YI., 
at  wnioh  time,  by  1  Edw.  6.  o.  2,  there 
was  no  confirmation  at  all. 

The  case  of  Archbishop  Parker  can 
supply  no  precedent ;  fur  it  is  evident  on 
the  proceedings  that  they  were  not  in 
pnrsnftnce  of  25  Hen.  8.  c.  iO. 

The  position  of  the  Crown,  as  to  bishop- 
rics, may  be  illustrated  by  the  ancient 
law  as  to  benefices  in  Scotland ;  and  the 
remarks  of  Lord  Brougham  in  Pretbyiery 
of  Auehterarder  t.  Earl  ofKinnoul  (a)  nave 
a  strong  bearing  on  the  present  case. 

February  1. 

EbIiB,  J. :  A  rule  for  a  mandamus  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  hear  and 
decide  on  the  objections  of  the  applicants 
to  the  confirmation  of  the  election  of 
Dr.  Hampden  to  the  Bishopric  of  Here- 
ford, upon  the  ground  of  the  unsoundness 
of  some  theological  opinions  published  by 
him,  bas  been  moved  for. 

In  support  of  the  application,  it  has  been 
contended  that  the  Archbishop,  when 
confirming  the  election  of  a  biEftiop  in 
obedience  to  stat.  25  Hen.  8.  c.  20.,  is 
bound  to  try  judicially  the  validity  of  the 
election ;  and  that  persons  present  at  the 
time  of  confirming  have  a  right  to  state 
to  him  their  objections  to  the  person 
elected,  and  to  demand  his  judgment 
thereon ;  and  that  this  right  may  be  en- 
forced by  mandamus  in  case  of  a  refusal 
to  hear.  To  this  it  has  been  answered, 
that  the  provisions  of  the  statute  are  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  right  con- 
tended for.  The  question,  therefore, 
turns  upon  the  efiect  of  the  statute. 

The,  preamble  of  the  third  section  re- 
cites that  the  manner  and  fashion  of  elect- 
ing, presenting,  investing  and  conse- 
crating bishops  had  not  been  plainly 
and  certainly  expressed  in  23  Jaen.  8. 
c.  20.,  and  for  remedy  enacts,  by  s.  4, 
that  the  dean  and  chapter  shall  elect  the 
person  named  in  the  letters  missive  of  the 
£^ng,  within  twelve  days ;  and,  in  case  of 
their  default,  that  the  King  may  nomi- 
nate and  present  to  the  Archbishoo  such 
peraon  as  the  King  shall  think  able  and 
convenient  for  the  vacant  bishopric. 
And,  by  s.  5,  first  that,  in  case  of  such 
nomination  and  presentment,  the  arch- 
bishop shall  with  all  speed  invest  and 
conseGrate,without  any  i-ecourse  to  Bome ; 
and,  secondly,  that  in  case  the  dean  and 
chapter  shall  elect  the  person  named  in 
the  letters  missive,  their  election  shall 
stand  good  and  efiectual  to  all  intents,  and 
the  person  so  elected,  after  certification  to 
the  King,  shall  be  reputed  and  taken  by 
the  name  of  lord  elected  of  the  bishopric. 

(a)  6  CI.  &  F.  646.  698. 


Then,  the  oath  iuid  fealty  appointed  for 
the  same  being  made  to  the  King  by  the 
person  so  elected,  the  Kine  shall  signify 
the  said  election  to  the  Archbishop,  com- 
manding and  requiring  him  to  confirm 
the  said  election,  and  to  inrest  and  con- 
secrate the  person  so  elected.  And,  hr 
s.  7,  if  any  Archbishop,  after  any 'such 
election  or  nomination  shall  be  signified, 
shall  refuse  and  do  not  confirm  and  con- 
secrate the  person  so  elected  or  nominated 
within  twenty  days,  or  if  any  person  shall 
admit  any  process  to  the  contrary  of  the 
due  execution  of  this  act,  such  person 
shall  incur  the  penalties  of  a  prmmwnire. 

Upon  this  review,  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  power  of  nominating  to  a  vacant 
bishopric  is  given  to  the  Sjng,  and  that 
the  Archbishop  has  no  authority  to  judge 
whether  the  King  has  properly  exercised 
that  power. 

If,  for  default  of  election,  the  King 
nominates  to  the  Archbishop,  the  Arch- 
bishop is  made  liable  to  a  penalty  if  he 
refuses  and  does  not  consecrate  within 
twenty  days :  and  in  this  case  it  was  not 
contended  that  he  is  empowered  to  sit  in 
judgment  upon  the  propriety  of  the  King's 
nomination.  If,  upon  any  sufficient 
grounds  within  his  knowledge,  he  should 
remonstrate  against  the  command,  it  is 
not  easy  to  suppose  that  the  penal  law 
would  be  resortea  to  against  him ;  still,  if 
it  were  necessary  to  decide  the  right,  the 
Eang,  in  my  iudnnent,  is  here  made 
supreme ;  and  the  £itv  of  consecration  is 
imposed  on  the  Archbishop,  whether  he 
approves  of  the  person  presented  or  not. 

in  case  of  an  election  by  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  the  person  named  in  the  letter 
missive,  the  King  is  to  command  the  Arch- 
bishop to  confirm  the  election.  And  this 
brings  us  to  the  point  of  contention  be- 
tween the  parties:  whether  this  command 
to  confirm  operates  according  to  the  usual 
meaning  of  those  words,  or  as  a  command 
to  try  the  validity  of  the  election  in 
respect  of  the  regularity  of  the  proceed- 
ings and  the  qualifications  of  the  elected, 
and  to  adjudge  whether  it  shall  be  con- 
firmed or  annulled. 

According  to  the  general  rule,  the  words 
of  a  statute  should  be  construed  in  their 
ordinary  sense,  so  as  to  give  effect  to  all 
its  parts.  Now,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  words,  a  command  to  confiim  an  elec- 
tion does  not  involve  an  authority  to  an- 
nul it. 

If  the  other  parts  of  the  statute  are  re- 
garded, it  is  provided  that  the  election  by 
the  dean  and  chapter  of  the  Eang's 
nominee  shall  be  good  and  effectual  to  all 
intents;  and  the  clause  relating  to  the 
command  to  confirm  immediately  follows. 
Confirming,  in  its  ordinaiy  sense,  is  con- 
sistent with  this  proTision— but  it  is  a 
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amble  brings  before  ub  23  Hen.  8.  c.  20.« 
ftrom  which  it  is  to  be  gathered  that  nomi- 
nation and  presentation  by  the  King  to 
the  Pope  was  the  course  then  for  the 
making  of  bishops,  and  that  inconyenience 
had  arisen  from  exactions  and  delay  by 
the  Pope ;  and  therefore  provision  is  made 
for  the  King  to  nominate  and  present  to 
the  Archbishop,  and  for  the  Arcnbishop  to 
consecrate  the  bishop  so  nominated,  in 
case  of  delaT  by  the  Pone  ;  and  the  coarse 
thus  proyided  is  descrioed  to  be 

'*  according  and  in  like  manner  as  diven  other 
archbishops  and  bishops  have  been  heretofore, 
in  ancient  time,  by  sundry  the  King's  most 
noble  progenitors,  made,  consecrated,  and  in- 
Tested  wimin  this  realm." 

The  making  and  consecrating  of  a  bishop 
is  mentioned  several  times  in  this  pre- 
amble; bnt  confirming  is  not  mentioned; 
nor  is  there  a  sign  in  the  statnte  that  con- 
firmation by  the  Archbishop  was  then  in 
use  in  England.  The  preamble  asserts 
the  former  practice  of  the  kings  of  England 
to  nominate  for  consecration.  The  refer- 
ence to  history  leads  me  to  the  conclusion 
that  bishoprics  were  donatives  of  the 
King  under  the  Saxon  and  some  Norman 
kings;  that,  from  the  charter  of  King 
John  to  the  reign  of  Edwckrd  III.,  bishops 
were  elected  by  the  dean  and  chapter,  and 
confirmed  by  the  Archbishop ;  and  that, 
from  the  reign  of  Edwwrd  III.  to  the  time 
of  this  statute,  the  Pope  had  superseded 
the  archbishop,  except  on  a  few  occasions 
when  the  papal  see  was  powerless.  Then, 
what  foundation,  I  would  ask,  has  the 
Court  for  assuming  that  the  usage  of  con- 
firmation, in  the  sense  now  contended  for, 
Srevailed  in  fact,  or  was  generally  known, 
own  to  the  time  of  the  statute,  when  the 
evidence  is  satisfactory  only  as  to  the 
interval  from  King  John  to  Edward  III.  P 
It  is  also  necessary  to  ask,  what  found- 
ation in  fact  there  is  for  supposing  that 
the  legislature  referred  to  that  part  of  the 
canon  law,  relating  to  confirmation  of 
ecclesiastical  elections,  which  has  been 
cited.  The  doctrine  in  that  law  on  this 
subject  is  shewn  to  have  originated  in  the 
early  ages  of  Christianity,  when  the  whole 
Christian  community,  being  the  church, 
joinedin  the  election  of  bishops;  and  the 
rules  were  pertinent  to  contested  elections 
by  large  numbers,  but  are  extremely  in- 
applicable in  case  of  a  nomination  b^  the 
King,  whether  direct,  or  circuitous 
through  the  medium  of  a  dean  and  chap- 
ter. The  foreign  canon  law  has  no  binding 
efi*ect  in  En^and ;  and  the  object  of  the 
statute  (25  Sen,  8.  c.  19.)  which  immedi* 
ately  {^recedes  the  statute  in  question  was 
to  limit  the  canon  law  of  England.  It  re^ 
cites  that  several  canons  were  thought 
to  bo  prejudicial  to  the  prerogative,  and 


contradiction  in  terms  to  say  that  an 
election  may  be  good  and  effectual,  to  all 
intents,  that  is  absolute  and  conclusive, 
and  at  the  same  time  voidable  and  incon- 
clusive. The  enactment,  that  the  person 
elected  shall  be  reputed  and  taken  oy  the 
name  of  the  lord  elected,  is  inconsistent 
with  a  power  to  adjudge  him  disqualified ; 
flknd  it  is  very  notable  that  he  is  to  make 
oath  and  fealty  for  the  office  before  even 
the  command  for  confirmation  issues.  The 
enactment  prohibiting  the  Archbishop 
from  refusing  and  omitting  to  confirm 
and  consecrate  for  twenty  days,  and 
from  admitting  any  process  to  the  let 
of  the  due  execution  of  the  statute,  is 
inconsistent  with  the  sup{)osed  duty  to 
invite  and  receive  objections,  and  to 
decide  whether  he  will  confirm  or  refuse. 

If  analogy  be  consulted,  no  reason  can 
be  suggested  why  the  nomination  of  the 
King  by  letters  ^tent  should  be  absolute, 
and  the  nomination  of  the  King  by  letters 
missive  to  the  dean  and  chapter  should  be 
subject  to  review.  The  statute,  there- 
fore, if  construed  by  ordinary  rules,  does 
not  operate  to  impose  on  the  Archbishop 
the  duty,  or  to  give  to  the  applicants  the 
ri^t,  alleged. 

But  it  is  contended  that  the  confirming 
of  the  election  of  a  bishop  by  the  Metro- 
politan has  a  technical  sense,  to  be  found 
in  the  canon  law,  and  expresses  an  exami- 
nation by  him  into  its  validity,  both  as 
regards  the  proceedings  of  the  election  and 
the  qualification  of  the  elected ;  that  this 
power  of  the  Metropolitan  was  exercised 
from  the  earliest  times  of  Christianity 
throughout  the  Christian  world,  and  had 
accordingly  prevailed  in  England  down  to 
the  time  ot  Henry  YIII. ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  legislature  intended  it  should 
have  this  technical  sense  in  the  statute  in 
question.  In  sujiport  of  these  views,  many 
passages  from  writers  on  the  canon  law 
and  from  historians  were  adduced.  Also, 
the  form  of  citine  all  opposers  to  appear 
and  state  their  objections,  which  has  been 
in  use  upon  confirmations  at  least  from 
the  time  of  Queen  ElUcibeih,  was  much 
relied  on  ;  and  the  advantage  of  giving  to 
the  Archbishop  this  power  of  inquiry,  and 
to  the  i^ple  this  power  of  objecting  to 
the  bishop  elect,  was  mentioned. 

But  these  gronnds  are,  in  my  judgment, 
untenable.  In  the  first  place,  the  recep- 
tion of  evidence  of  extrinsic  facts,  for  the 
purpose  of  affectins  the  construction  of  a 
statute  thereby  and  altering  the  received 
meaning  of  known  words,  is  dangerous,  if 
not  illegal.^  But,  supposing  the  evidence 
to  be  receivable,  the  assertion  that  any 
such  UTAge  of  confirmation  by  the  arch- 
bishop prevailed  in  England  down  to  the 
time  of  the  passing  of  the  statute  does  not 
appear  to  me  to  be  proved.     The  pre- 
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repngnant  to  the  laws  and  Btatates  of  the 
realm,  and  creates  a  commisBion  for  re- 
vising that  law,  and  provides  that,  nntil 
this  revision  shall  be  complete,  sach 
canons  onlv  shall  be  nsed  and  execnted  as 
thev  were  oefore  the  making  of  the  act, 
and  of  these  snch  only  as  were  not  con- 
trariant  to  the  laws,  statutes,  and  customs 
of  the  realm,  nor  to  the  damage  or  hart  of 
the  King's  prerogative.  It  is  improbable 
that  the  Parliament  which  so  regarded 
the  canon  law  intended  to  nse  the  word 
"  confirm/*  not  in  its  usual  sense,  but  in 
a  sense  admitting  a  reference  to  that  law 
in  limitation  of  the  important  statute  now 
in  question. 

The  proclamations,  purporting  that 
those  who  obiect  to  the  bishop  elect  shall 
be  heard  at  the  time  of  the  confirmatitm, 
were  next  pressed  upon  us,  as  showing 
that  the  law  was  in  accordance  with  their 
purport,  and  that  the  word  ^'conGrm,*'  in 
the  statute,  was  used  in  the  technical  sense 
before  mentioned.  But,  if  the  construc- 
tion of  the  statute  is  as  above  stated,  it  is 
inconsistent  with  the  right  indicated  by 
the  form ;  and  a  proclamation  would  be  of 
no  avail  against  a  statute.  Furthermore, 
if  the  proclamation  be  a  mere  form,  it 
affords  no  presumption  of  any  right ;  and, 
inasnftich  as  the  election  of  a  bishop  by 
the  dean  and  chapter  is  a  mere  form,  and 
confirmation  of  an  election  is  part  there- 
of, the  strong  presumption  is  that  the 
confirmation  of  a  merely  formal  election 
is  itself  mere  form.  Indeed,  it  is  in  effect 
enacted  to  be  merely  formal ;  for  the 
statute  declares  the  election  to  be  good, 
which  is  the  substance  of  confirmation ; 
and  therefore  it  leaves  nothing  but  a  form 
to  be  added.  It  is  obvious  to  legal  ex- 
perience that  numerous  forms  of  words 
prevail  in  our  law  which  are  at  variance 
with  the  fact  they  purport  to  state,  some 
being  vestiges  of  rights  that  have  ceased, 
some  being  fictions  to  cover  changes  in- 
troduced in  the  law,  and  some  from  other 
sources.  No  reason  is  suggested  why  the 
form  used  by  the  apparitor  at  the  confir- 
mation may  not  belong  to  this  class.  If 
it  had  been  more  than  a  form,  the  right  of 
opposing  would  probably  have  been  exer- 
cised ;  yet  no  one  recorded  instance  has 
been  produced  of  an  opposer  having  exer- 
cised the  right  now  cLumed  by  the  appli- 
cants, in  any  countzy,  or  at  any  time. 
The  industry  and  research  have  been 
extreme:  no  restriction  has  been  placed 
On  reference  to  any  kind  of  work,  Bnglish 
(fr  foreign,  legal  or  historical ;  and  all  that 
has  been  shown  in  the  way  of  acting  on 
the  right,  before  the  present  year,  has  been 
lihe  attempt  against  Bishop  Mauntague, 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  which  was 
evaded  without  a  decision,  and  the  re- 
ported intention  of  making  the  attempt  in 


two  other  cases,  which  never  reached  to 
action. 

If  the  evidcDce  of  the  practical  exercise 
of  the  right  wholly  fails,  so  does  the  evi- 
dence of  opinion  among  the  writers  of  re- 
cognized authority  on  English  law.  From 
Lord  Ooke  to  'Mr.  Jastice  BUicJcatone,  no 
expression  of  any  author  has  been  adduced 
to  show  that  the  right  in  question  was 
considered  by  him  to  exist,  or  had  been 
brought  to  his  notice. 

'l^he  absence  of  usage,  and  the  absence 
of  recognition  by  text  writers,  is  not 
merely  a  failure  of  support  for  the  case  of 
the  applicants,  but  of  positive  force  against 
them. 

We  were  further  pressed  with  the 
importance  of  a  right  tending  to  insure 
excellence  in  bishops,  and  to  increase  the 
confidence  of  the  people  in  the  Church 
Establishment;  and  such  results  were 
urged  as  making  the  existence  of  the  right 
probable.  But,  if  there  are  advantages  on 
one  side,  the  evils,  which  suggest  them- 
selves to  a  practical  mind,  may  more  than 
counterbalance,  nay  afford  a  strong  argu- 
ment to  the  contrary.  But  this  inauiry  is 
ill  suited  to  the  office  of  a  judge,  wno  has 
to  declare  the  law  as  it  is,  not  as  it  ought 
to  be.  And,  as  the  inquiry  would  ieaa  to 
considerations  that  might  seem  disre- 
spectful to  others  if  the  abuses  of  the 
institution  which  may  easily  occur  were 
pointed  out,  I  merely  suggest  the  nature 
of  the  answer  that  may  be  given. 

Another  point  was  made  for  the  appli- 
cants, in  answer  to  the  construction  of  the 
statute,  namely,  that  the  sole  purpose  of 
the  legislature  was  to  put  an  end  to  the 
interference  of  the  see  of  Borne  with  the 
English  Church,  and  that  the  statute 
ought  to  be  so  construed  as  to  limit  its 
operation  to  that  result.  But  the  inten- 
tion is  clearly  expressed,  both  to  prohibit 
the  interference  of  the  Pope,  and  also  to 
lay  down  substantively  the  manner  and 
form  of  electing,  presenting,  and  con- 
secrating the  bleeps  of  the  church  so 
severed  from  Bome.  Effect  must  be  given 
to  ever^  part  of  the  statute ;  and  those 
who  claim  to  be  bishops  of  the  English 
Church  ascertain  their  title  by  its  posi- 
tive enactments,  which  are  complete  with- 
out the  negative  enactments  relatuig  to 
Bome.  The  full  operation  of  the  statute 
not  only  destroys  papal  influence,  but  de- 
clares the  rights  of  the  King,  and  fixes 
clear  limits  against  encroachment;  and 
the  legislature  warned  by  the  history  of 
past  troubles,  had  reason  to  provide 
against  future  contentions  between  the 
Crown  and  all  ecclesiastical  authori- 
ties. 

After  giving  my  best  attention  to  the 
argument,  my  mind  is  brought  to  the 
clear  conclusion  that  the  supposed  right 
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does  not  exist,  and  that  the  rale  for  a 
mandamas  onght  to  be  disoharffed. 

CoLKRiBeB  J. :  I  am  now  to  deliyer  my 
opinion  upon  this  rule,  whioh  has  been 
argned  at  the  bar  with  Bach  remarkable 
lettraing  and  ability.  And  I  cannot  bnt 
expi'eaB  my  regret  that  I  am  called  on  to 
do  BO  at  8o  abort  an  interval  after  the  dia- 
miflflion,  and  one  ro  much  engaged  aa 
entirely  preclndea  the  deliberate  and 
■atisfactoiy  coneideration  of  the  argument, 
and  attentiTe  examination  into  the 
authorities,  which  the  importance  of  the 
qoestion  at  iasne  deserves.  I  regret  this 
the  more  deeply,  because  I  feel  myself 
compelled  to  differ,  I  fear,  from  my  Lord, 
and,  as  I  learn,  from  my  brother  j&V2«,  not 
merely  upon  the  legal  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  the  arraments  adduced,  but 
upon  the  practical  disposal  of  the  rale  be- 
fore us.  Upon  the  former  I  should  express 
myself  with  diffidence,  even  if  I  haa  the 
happiness  to  have  them  concnrring  with 
me.  The  question,  narrowly  and  simply 
98  it  may  be  propounded,  has  yet  been 
aigned,  and  properly  argued,  on  grounds 
so  larf^,  and  inquiries  have  been  instituted 
BO  various,  so  wide,  mounting  up  to  such 
remole  and  obscure  antiquity,  spreading 
out  into  branches  of  law  with  which  we 
are  bo  little  familiar,  that  it  is  rather  ex- 
cusable in  an  advocate,  than  possible,  I 
think,  for  a  judge,  to  express  himself 
with  any  strong  confidence  upon  it.  At 
least,  speaking  for  myself.  I  must  confess 
unfeignedly  such  is  the  state  of  my  mind 
after  such  examination  as  I  have  been  able 
to  give  to  the  subject.  Upon  the  latter, 
the  meie  disposal  of  the  present  rule,  I 
must  avow  in  sincerity  tnat  I  have  no 
doubt;  and  it  is  a  great  consolation  to  me 
thftt,  by  the  course  which  I  should  recom- 
mend, any  eiTor  of  judgment  into  which  I 
may  have  fallen  would  not  be  final. 

I  am  not  insensible  to  some,  it  may  be 
great,  public  inconvenience  which  might 
result  from  the  needless  agitation  of  a 

Juestion  such  as  the  one  before  us.  I  own 
think  it  has  been  somewhat  exagger- 
ated ;  but  whatever  may  be  its  amount,  it 
is  to  be  remembered  that  there  will  be  no 
light  oompensation  in  the  more  satisfac- 
tory settlement  by  a  eonclusive  and  final 
judgment  in  tho  highest  resort,  which  it 
would  then  receive.  But,  after  all,  the 
inoonyenience  is  not  all  on  one  side ;  and 
there  is  no  consideration  so  strong  with 
me  as  the  danger  of  doing  a  final  injustice 
by  unnecessarily  taking  a  course  which 
precludes  all  further  consideration.  I 
cannot  doubt  that  those  from  whom  I 
have  the  misfortune  to  difier,  entertain 
these  feeliuffs  in  general  as  stronsly  as  I 
do  myself;  but  I  presume  they  thmk  the 
proaent  question  one  with  regard  to  which 
they  cannot  properly  be  indulged.     They 


regard  the  application  to  the  Court  as 
mischievous,  or  at  best  of  little  practical 
importance ;  one  not  to  be  listened  to  with 
favour ;  to  be  complied  with  only  so  far 
as  it  is  rested  on  the  clearest  and  most 
demonstrative  evidence.  The  course  of 
my  judgment  will  show  to  what  extent  I 
differ  from  them  in  this  opinion.  On  both 
sides  it  has  been  urged  that  the  interests 
of  the  Church  are  at  stake  ;  and  no  doubt 
to  some  extent  they  are :  but  I  trust  and 
believe  that,  in  this  respect  also,  some 
natural  exaggeration  exists  on  both  sides, 
and  that,  when  the  ferment  of  the  moment 
shall  have  subsided,  it  will  be  found  that 
neither  to  have  secured  or  enlarged  her 
just  freedom  of  action  on  the  one  hand, 
nor  on  the  other  to  have  laid  more  bare, 
or  more  firmly  to  have  riveted,  the  re- 
straints imposed  on  her  by  the  statute, 
will  have  vitally  affected  those  precious 
and  immortal  interests.  For  my  own 
part  I  am  desirous,  and  I  am  not  ashamed 
to  confess  it,  entirely  to  forget,  for  a 
moment,  considerations  which  affect  the 
mind  so  powerfully  as  it  may  be  to  dis- 
turb its  calmness,  and  to  regard  the  mere 
question  before  me  more  coldly.  In  this 
feeling  it  is  that  I  desire  to  rest  my  judg- 
ment on  this  narrow  ground,  simpiv  on 
my  conviction  that  the  applicants  have 
laid  such  grounds  before  the  Court  as, 
according  to  its  usual  course  and  the 
principles  which  have  usually  governed 
our  discretion,  entitle  them  to  the  writ  of 
mandamus,  and  to  call  on  the  defendants 
either  to  demur  or  to  make  a  return. 

And  the  first  questions  which  arise,  pre- 
liminarily almost  in  the  way  of  the  argu- 
ment, are :  Is  this  the  case,  in  kind,  in 
which  a  mandamus  can  issue?  Have 
these  parties  such  an  interest  as  entitles 
them  to  demand  it  at  our  hands  P  Upon 
these,  by  way  of  direct  answer,  I  shall  be 
the  less  full,  both  because  1  believe  the 
Court  are  agreed  to  the  extent  at  least  of 
thinking  that  there  is  no  such  difficulty 
on  either  point  as  should  prevent  the  writ 
from  issuing,  and  also  because  the  more 
tnll  and  complete  answer  in  both  respects 
will  depend  on  the  result  of  the  more 
general  discussion  that  remains  behind. 

For  the  present,  therefore,  I  will  only 
say  that  I  think  this  was  a  case  of  an  in- 
ferior court  with  a  question  before  it  for 
decision,  in  which  parties  lawfully  sum- 
moned to  appear,  and  having  a  sufficient 
interost,  have  prayed  to  be  allowed  to 
appear  and  to  oe  heard,  and  have  been 
remsed.  If  this  ceneral  statement  be 
true,  and  1  admit  that  its  trath  will  de^ 

rnd  on  the  result  of  the  whole  argument, 
think  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  itiji 
within  the  province  of  this  Court  by  man- 
damus to  compel  the  inferior  court  to 
admit  them  to  appearance,  and  hear  their 
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allegatiors.  Nor  will  it  be  an  answer 
Biinplj,  thiit  Bach  inferior  court  is  an 
eoclettiasiioal  one,  or  the  matter  in  dis- 
ouRsion  of  ecclesiastical  cognizance ;  the 
Ecclesiastical  Courts,  as  such,  are  not 
withdrawn  from  the  ffeneral  superinten- 
dence or  control  whicn  this  Court  exer- 
cises, by  mandamus  or  prohibition,  oyer 
all  inferior  courts.  We  cannot,  indeed, 
direct  the  course  of  their  proceedings,  or 
prescribe  their  judgments  beforehana,  nor 
review  them  in  the  way  of  appeal  after- 
wards: they  are  the  judges  of  their  own 
practice;  they  are  to  frame  their  own 
judgments  according  to  their  own  law, 
when  that  law  alone  is  to  be  the  rule  of 
decision.  But  still  we  shall  comnel  the 
eoclesiastioal  judge,  as  we  would  any 
other  inferior  judge,  to  act  in  his  duty, 
just  as  we  should,  and  constantly  de,  re- 
strain him  when  he  appears  to  be  about  to 
exceed  his  jurisdiction. 

This  stands  on  the  clearest  principle. 
And  it  would,  I  believe,  have  been  hardly 
necessary  to  say  the  few  words  I  have 
said  on  this  subject,  but  for  the  misunder- 
stood case,  cited  in  the  argument  on  this 
point,  of  Bex  v.  The  Ohurehwardene  of 
Bt  Peter*8,  Thei/ord.{a)  That  case  is  so 
often  cited,  and  its  importance  so  mag^- 
fiedt  that  one  is  surprised  to  find  its  whole 
statement  and  argument  comprised  in  six 
lines,  and  its  judgment  in  less  than  two. 
The  Court  there  refused  a  mandamus,  to 
churohwordeoB  alone,  to  make  a  rate  for 
the  repairs  of  the  parish  church,  sajinp^ 
that  it  was  a  subject  purely  of  eoclesiasti- 
oal jurisdiction.  1,  for  one,  do  not 
question,  upon  consideration,  the  pro- 
priety of  that  decision ;  though  perhaps  I 
might  wish  that -the  judgment  had  been 
reported  at  greater  length,  or  expressed 
in  less  general  or  more  qualified  language. 
The  whole  subject  matter  of  church  re- 
pairs and  church  rates  is  of  eoclesiaBtical 
cognizance:  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Court 
the  applicant  was  bound  to  go  in  the  first 
instance ;  and  there  was  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  that  Court  would  close  its  doors 
against  him ;  there  was  no  alleged  defect 
or  justice,  and  therefore  no  ground  for 
this  Court's  extraordinary  interference. 
What  bearing  that  decision  has  on 
the  present  case  it  is  very  difficult  to 


Nor,  I  think,  does  any  difficulty  arise 
from  the  fiftot  that  the  Eoclesiastioal  Court 
here  has  heard  one  side,  and  proceeded  to 
judgment.  In  the  course  of  the  argu- 
ment the  counsel  were  asked  whether  any 
case  had  been  found  in  which,  under  such 
ciroumstanoes,  the  writ  had  gone:  and 
the  answer  was  in   the   negative.    Mr. 

(a)  5  T.  R.  &64. 


Bobinean  (a)  has  referred  us  to  the  oaae  of 
Bex  V.  The  JuaUcei  of  OamarffOA,{b)  in 
whirJi,  on  an  application  for  a  mandamas 
to  sessions  to  hear  where  they  had  de- 
cided, Mr.  Justice  Holrayd  said : 

"  If  it  bad  appeared  in  this  case  that  the 
eessions  had  heard  one  side,  and  had  altogether 
refioBed  to  hear  the  other,  I  should  have  thmight 
it  the  same  as  if  the  ease  had  not  been  beard  at 
all,  and  I  should  then  have  been  of  opinion  that 
this  mandamus  ought  to  issue." 

It  is  always  very  satisfactory  to  have  such 
authority  as  Mr.  Justice  Hoiroyd*8  for  any 
position  one  lays  down ;  but  I  confess  that 
without  it,  on  this  point,  I  should  have 
had  no  difficulty.  In  regulating  our  dis- 
cretion as  to  the  issuine  of  a  mandamus, 
we  are  to  be  guided,  I  think,  rather  by 
principle  than  precedents.  In  order  to 
secure  the  full  and  complete  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  we  are  to  regard  sub- 
stance and  not  form,  or  we  shall  be 
entrusted  to  little  purpose  with  this  in- 
valuable writ.  If  the  case  on  the  part  of 
the  applicants  be  in  other  respects  well 
founoed,  the  hearing  that  has  taken  place 
is  the  same  as  no  hearing  ;  the  decision  is 
no  decision. 

This  last  observation,  with  another 
closely  connected  with  it,  disposes  of 
another  objection,  that  the  complaint  of 
the  applicants  is  in  troth  a  complaint, 
against  the  court  below,  of  an  error  in  its 
practice  or  its  decision,  and  their  remedy 
by  appeal.  If  there  has  been  no  decision, 
there  can  be  no  appeal ;  if  there  has  been 
no  party,  there  can  be  no  appellant.  And 
so,  as  to  the  right  of  a  party  to  prosecute 
any  particular  suit  in  any  particutar  court, 
that  court  mav  have  its  own  rules  accord* 
ing  to  which  that  question  will  be  to  be  de- 
termined as  it  arises ;  and  this  Court  will 
not  in  general  interfere  with  such  rules, 
still  less  with  the  court's  decision  upon 
them;  but,  before  the  point  arises  for 
decision,  before  the  court  can  apply  its 
rules,  the  party  must  be  admitted  as  a 
suitor  to  state  his  oase. 

Considerable  stress  was  laid  by  the 
counsel  against  the  rule,  on  the  want  of 
interest  in  the  applicants  to  entitle  them 
to  come  to  us  for  the  writ.  On  many 
grounds  it  seems  to  me  that  they  had 
sufficient ;  they  are  all,  indeed,  involved 
in  the  general  question,  which  will  re- 
main to  be  discussed  presently.  If  the 
whole  proceeding  on  which  the  inferior 
court  was  to  be  eneaged  was  a  mere  form 
and  shadow,  if  the  citations  to  appear 
were  mere  mockery,  interest  in  anybody 
there  could  be  none:  and  on  the  same 
6uppo3ition  these  applicants  have  no  in- 

(a)  Mr.  Frederick  Bobinson,  the    Queen's 
Coroner  and  Master  of  the  Crown  Ofioe. 
(6)  4  B  &  AUL  86 
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the  officer  performing  it,  and  oonBe- 
qnences  to  the  election  with  regard  to 
which  it  was  per  foiled. 
I  It  is  obTious  that  those  who  maintain 
this  latter  ground  take  apoii  themselves 
a  large  harden  of  affirmative  proof.  In 
order  to  show  what  confirmation  means 
in  this  section,  they  seek  to  show  what  it 
meant  from  the  earliest  ages  down  to,  and 
at  the  time  of,  the  statnte's  passing.  And 
no  one  will  question  but  that  this,  if  satis- 
factorily made  ont,  is,  both  on  legal  prin- 
ciples of  interpretation,  and  according  to 
the  plain  common  sense  of  mankind,  a 
proper  mode  of  arriving  at  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  word.  If  the  confirmation  of  a 
bishop  elect  was  a  process  known  at  the 
time  of  passing  the  act,  of  a  certain 
nature,  to  be  performed  by  a  certain 
functionary,  and  having  certain  conse- 
qaences,  the  language  of  the  Legislature 
simply  directing  that  functionary  to  go 
through  that  process  would  deceive  and 
mislead  unless  it  were  used  in  that  sense, 
and  as  containing  and  involving  every- 
thing so  known  and  understood.  I  use 
the  words  "simply  directing,"  because 
the  Legislatare  mi^ht  use  the  word, 
though  incorrectly,  in  any  other  sense ; 
and,  if  other  parts  of  the  statute  make  it 
clear  directly,  or  by  strong  inference,  that 
it  was  used  in  some  other  sense,  un- 
questionably that  must  prevail.  It  is  neces- 
sary, therefore,  for  the  applicants  to 
examine  all  parte  of  the  statute,  and  to 
show  that,  taken  altogether,  no  inference 
can  thence  bo  drawn  which  contradicts 
the  presumption  to  be  drawn  from  their 
antecedent  historical  evidence.  Even  if 
no  such  inference  can  be  drawn  from  the 
statute  itself,  it  raipht  be,  though  not 
so  easily  or  clearly,  drawn  from  the  pro- 
visions of  other  statutes,  contemporaneous 
or  about  the  same  period,  in  pari  materia. 
It  was  fitting,  therefore,  to  take  such 
statutes,  if  any,  into  the  account.  Lastly, 
it  was  right  to  examine  what,  in  point  of 
fact,  was  done,  and  has  been  done,  at  the 
time  or  in  succeeding  ages,  by  those  who 
were  to  obey  the  statute.  No  asage  can 
control  the  unambiguous  language  of  the 
law ;  no  disuse  can  render  it  obsolete ; 
but,  when  the  question  is  upon  the  mean- 
ing of  the  language,  what  has  been  done 
under  it  may  be  inquired  into,  as  of  more 
or  less  cogency,  according  to  circum- 
stances, in  determining  that  question, 

There  are,  then,  four  heads  of  inquiry. 
The  first,  third,  and  fourth  may  be  con- 
sidered, for  the  most  part,  inquiries  into 
matters  of  fact ;  the  second  is  one  of  con- 
struction. 

I  do  not  propose  to  f olbw  the  applicants 
through  them  all;  the  time  forbids  mv 
doing  80  satisfactorily,  even  with  regard 
to  those  that  I  shall  inquire  into.    In  my 


terest  here ;  at  all  events,  it  would  be  a 
waste  of  the  time  of  the  Court  even  to 
listen  to  their  application.  But  on  the 
other  supposition,  which  for  this  purpose 
thej  have  a  right  to  make,  the  citations 
themselves  seem  to  give  them  an  interest, 
and  still  more  the  relations  which  two  of 
them  as  incumbents  in  the  diocese  of 
Hereford  have,  in  the  faith  and  doctrine 
of  their  future  bishop.  We  have  more 
than  once  determined  that  the  interest 
which  an  inhabitant,  merely  as  such,  and 
thongh  no  member  of  the  corporate  body, 
haain  the  ^[ood  government  of  the  borough 
or  city  which  he  inhabits,  is  sufficient  to 
entitle  him  to  be  relator  in  a  quo  warranto 
filed  to  question  the  election  of  the  mayor 
or  members  of  the  town  council.  The 
snalogv  between  the  two  cases  seems  to 
me  to  be  perfectly  just. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  notice  the 
objection  founded  on  the  Church  Disci- 
pline Act,  which  could  scarcely  have  been 
seriously  urged. 

And  I  pass  without  further  delay  to  the 
great  (question  in  the  case,  the  proper  con- 
struction to  be  put  upon  stat.  25  Hen,  8. 
c.  20.  And,  in  applying  myself  to  that 
question,  I  need  not  say,  in  this  place,  that 
onr  object  must  be  to  ascertain,  not  what 
it  might  be  supposed  Henry  VIII.  intended 
or  wished,  but  the  true  meaning  of  what 
the  Legislature  has  vrritten.  If  the  former 
consideration  could  be  properly  admitted 
into  the  inquiry,  or  the  evidence  upon  it 
asoertainedsatisfactorilv,  I  have  no  reason 
to  believe  that  it  would  be  in  the  result 
unfavourable  to  the  view  I  take  of  the 
statate.  But  on  general  principles  that 
cannot  be.  It  is  not  quid  voluit  Be»,  but 
only  quid  dixit  Parliamentum,  that  law- 
yers, indeed  any  reasonable  interpreters 
of  the  law,  can  inquire  into. 

The  statute,  in  the  fifth  section,  enacts 
that,  after  an  election  of  a  bishop  by  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  the  cathedral  church 
of  the  see,  the  King  shall  signify  the 
election  to  the  Archbishop  of  the  province, 
requiring  and  commanding  him  to  con- 
firm the  said  election.  And  the  question 
now  for  the  first  time  to  receive  a  judicial 
decision  is.  What  is  the  import  of  this 
command  P  On  the  one  hana,  it  is  said 
that  it  created  a  new  duty  in  the  Arch- 
bishop, invested  him  with  a  new  function, 
but  tl^at  the  duty  and  function  were  both 
purely  ministerial,  and  the  act  to  be  done 
a  mere  valueless  form ;  on  the  other,  it  is 
contended  that  the  act  of  confirmation  is 
a  solemn  important  judicial  act,  which 
from  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Christian 
Church  it  was  a  part  of  the  Archbishop's 
or  Metropolitan's  duty  to  perform,  and 
that  the  command  in  the  statute  was  to 
perform  that  act,  in  virtue,  of  that  office, 
with  all  its  attendant  responsibilities  in 
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an  aneient  franchise  of  the  Uniyeraity  of 
Oambridge,(a)  beinff  invited  to  disturb 
its  enjoyment  on  ingenions  objections, 
may  be  not  improperly  applied  here. 

"  It  follows/'  we  said,  **  almost  necessarily, 
from  the  imperfection  and  irregnlarity  of  human 
nature,  that  a  uniform  coarse  is  not  presenred 
during  a  long  period ;  a  little  advance  is  made 
at  one  time,  a  retreat  at  another;  something  is 
added,  or  taken  away,  from  indiscretion,  or 
ignorance,  or  through  other  eaoses ;  and,  when 
by  the  lapse  of  years  the  evidenoe  i«  lost  which 
would  explain  these  irregularities,  they  aie 
easily  made  the  foundation  of  cavils  against  the 
legality  of  the  whole  practice.  So  also  with 
regard  to  title :  if  that  which  has  existed  from 
time  immemorial  be  scrutinized  with  the  same 
severity  which  may  properly  be  employed  in 
canvassing  a  modem  grant,  without  making 
allowance  for  the  changes  and  accidents  of  time, 
no  ancient  title  will  be  found  free  from  objec- 
tion ;  that,  indeed,  will  become  a  source  of 
weakness,  which  ought  to  give  security  and 
strength." 

If  considerations  like  these  oaght  to 
have  place,  and  snch  langaage  to  be  held, 
in  regard  to  this  eyidence,  on  a  trial  be- 
fore a  jury,  it  is  obyious  that  in  the 
present  stage  of  the  in(|uiry  they  have 
tenfold  propriety  and  weight.  I  do  not 
present  it  as  an  analogy  strictly  conclusive, 
bnt  the  province  of  the  Court  at  present 
resembles  more  that  of  the  grand  than  of 
the  petty  jury.  If  we  refuse  the  rule,  we 
do  indeed  preclude  further  inquiry ;  we 
pronounce  our  opinion  that  there  is 
nothing  to  be  inquired  into ;  either  that 
the  evidence  is  so  worthless  or  irrelevant, 
or  the  subject  matter  so  unimportant, 
that  we  will  shut  the  door  of  justice  on 
the  prosecutor.  But,  if  we  grant  it,  we 
only  say  the  present  state  of  the  proof 
requires  an  answer ;  enough  Las  been 
done  to  make  the  case  fit  for  further 
inc^uiry  and  more  solemn  decision.  If 
this  be  so,  surely  we  ought  to  examine 
the  evidence  with  candid  minds,  making 
due  allowance  for  ail  its  inevitable  diffi- 
culties. We  should  remember  that  it 
travels  into  remote  periods,  and  turns 
upon  facts  of  a  kind  which  do  not  often 
come  before  us,  and  a  law  and  legal  litera- 
ture with  which  we  cannot  be  familiar. 
Whatever  decision  we  now  pronounce  (1 
speak  as  I  feel  for  my  own  share  in  it)  is 
more  than  commonly  obnoxious  to  error  : 
it  is  a  safe  rule — a  conscientious  rule— it 
is  ^  rule  of  the  Court,  as  I  at  least  under- 
stand it,  to  decide  so  that  error  may  be 
less  likely  to  end  in  final  injustice. 

It  is  under  these  conditions  that  I  enter 
on  the  inquiry  I  propose  to  make. 

The  case  on  the  part  of  the  applicants 
commenced  with  evidence  ofiered  even 


opinion,  they  have  made,  upon  each  and 
all,  a  case  so  strong  as  raises  a  firm  belief 
in  my  mind  that  the  conclusion  they  come 
to  is  the  true  one ;  and  I  think  they  have 
on  none  received  such  an  answer,  or  had 
such  difficulties  raised,  as  disentitle  them 
to  the  writ  they  ask  for.  This  is  enough 
for  me  to  assert.  By  the  practice  of  this 
Court,  as  I  have  always  understood  it,  and 
as  it  has  been  acted  on  uniformly  since 
I  have  had  the  honour  of  practising  at  its 
bar  and  sitiing  on  its  benoh,  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Judges  has  been  regulated 
as  to  the  issuing  of  the  writ  of  mandamus 
thus:  they  have  not  required  absolute 
certainty  in  fact,  or  a  clear  or  unani- 
mous opinion  in  law,  as  the  ground  of 
issuing  it.  If  the  fact  be  made  so  prob- 
able as  to  require  an  answer  in  reason,  or 
an  answer  be  attempted  in  the  affidavits 
of  those  who  show  cause,  it  has  been 
thought  right  to  let  a  jury  decide  the 
question.  If  the  conclusion  of  law  be 
probable  in  favour  of  the  motion,  or  the 
question  be  one  of  difficulty,  requiring  a 
solemn  decision,  it  has  been  thought  right 
to  let  it  be  raised  on  the  record.  Since  the 
recent  interposition  of  the  Legislature,(a} 
which  has  made  our  judgment  on  such 
record  subject  to  revision  in  Courts  of 
Error,  it  is  obvious  that  the  reason  for 
this  latter  branch  of  the  rule  has  received 
a  much  increased  force. 

Two  general  remarks  must  still  be 
made  before  I  examine  the  historical  evi- 
dence prior  and  down  to  the  passing  of 
the  statute.  If  that  evidence  were  now 
before  a  jury,  and  a  judge  were  summing 
it  up,  I  apprehend  it  would  be  his  duty  to 
tell  t^em  that  it  was  to  be  considered  by 
them  with  a  reasonable  allowance  for  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  pro- 
duced, and,  among  those,  especially,  the 
length  and  remoteness  of  the  periods 
through  which  the  chain  was  sought  to 
be  carried.  To  expect  that  a  title,  which 
is  to  be  traced  down  for  centuries,  through 
periods,  many  of  them,  of  struggle  and 
disturbance,  which  was  subject  to  the 
confusion  occasioned  by  contending 
claims  and  foreign  usurpations,  should  be 
made  out  with  the  unbroken  continuity 
and  uniform  clearness  which  might  pro- 
perly be  required  in  discussing  a  simple 
transaction  of  to-day,  could  not  even  then 
be  required,  because  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  accomplish,  and  therefore  un- 
reasonable to  ask  for  it.  Independently 
of  the  effect  of  these  circumstances  on  the 
evidence,  they  must  be  expected  to  pro- 
duce something  of  a  similar  kind  on  the 
title  itself,  or  series  of  facts  which  is  the 
subject  matter  of  the  evidence.  What  we 
said  in  a  case  in  which  we  had  to  consider 


(a)  e  &  7  Vict.  c.  67. 


(a)  Reg*  v.  ArchdaU,  8  A.  &  £.  881,  888. 
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from  the  apostolic  ages  of  the  ohnroh.  I 
am  oontent  to  start  with  the  Gleneral 
Councils.  I  presume  the  authority  of 
these  councils,  on  a  matter  of  church 
garemment  in  England  hefore  the  Befor- 
mation,  wiU  not  be  questioned.  Bven  as 
to  matters  of  doctrine,  their  anthority  is 
expressly  recognized  by  the  legislature 
after  the  Beformation  in  stat.  1  Sliz,  c.  1. 
s.  36.  At  a  time  when  Christendom  was 
nxdted  as  one  body,  it  was  considered  to 
represent  the  whole  inhabited  earth ;  and 
when  the  springing  up  of  any  important 
heresy,  or  other  such  urgent  cause, 
occasioned  the  assembly  of  a  Council  f  I'om 
all  nations,  it  was  oecumenical,  rris 
tiionftt4writ,  and  bound  all  the  members  of 
the  one  entire  body.  Four  great  heresies, 
it  is  well  known,  occasioned  the  summon- 
ing of  what  Hooker  (a)  calls  "four  most 
famous  ancient  GFeneral  Councils  "  ;  and 
of  these  we  have  canons  by  two,  those  of 
Nice  and  Chalcedon,(()  which  speak  of 
the  confirmation  of  episcopal  elections,  in 
terms,  as  being /^en^  metropolitanum  ;  that 
one  elec^d.  prmter  voUmUUem  et  consden- 
Uam  metropoliiani  ought  not  to  be  a 
hishop ;  nan  oportere  ease  episcopvm.  Limit 
these  last  words  as  you  please,  though,  if 
you  construe  them  by  the  light  of  the 
former,  you  cannot  much  r^uce  their 
force;  assume,  if  you  wiU,  that  these 
canons  had  reference  to  a  period  when 
elections  of  bishops  were  more  popular 
than  even  in  form  they  have  oeen  in 
England  since  the  Conquest,  though  both 
Councils,  be  it  observed,  were  called  by 
imperial  authority  after  the  civil  estab- 
lishment of  Christianity,  and  after  the 
rulers  of  the  earth  had  assumed  part  in 
the  nomination  to  bishoprics,  still  you 
hsvs  the  undisputed  fact,  that  in  those 
very  earlv  ages  the  Metropolitan  did  in- 
tervene ;  his  confirmation  was  necessary 
to  complete  the  election  of  one  of  his  com- 
provincials.  Could  anything  be  more 
reasonable  than  that  he  should  intervene, 
when  he  was  to  administer  consecration, 
and  when  the  bishop  elected  was  to  rule 
over  a  diocese  within  his  province,  sub- 
ject to  his  visitatorial  power,  liable  to 
deposition  at  his  hands  P 

I  am  compelled  to  pass  over  a  large 
body  of  evidence  of  the  same  kind,  some 
firom  General,  some  from  National  Coun- 
cils ;  for  I  am  only  indicating  the  grounds 
ofm^  opinion,  not  going  into  the  whole 
detail  of  the  evidence.  These  precede  the 
rise  of  what  is  called  the  general  canon 
law.  Now,  as  I  understandit,  it  is  not  so 
much  contended  that  under  this  law  the 


(a)  £cc.  Pol.  B.V.  c.  54.  8.  10.  vol.  ii.  p.  803. 
Kd.  1836. 

(fr)  Hardoin.  Act.  Cone.  torn.  i.  p.  825,  torn, 
ii.  p.  611. 


point  is  not  satbfactorily  made  out,  as 
that  there  is  no  ground  for  admitting  this 
law  as  of  any  authority  in  settli^the 
question  with  regard  to  England.  When 
we  speak  of  England  before  the  Befor- 
niation,  I  confess  I  hardly  understand  this 
difficulty.  We  speak,  then,  of  a  country 
within  the  pale  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
Church,  admitting  **  our  holy  father,  the 
Pope,"  as  he  is  commonly  termed  in  the 
very  statutes  which  sought  to  restrain  his 
usurpations,  to  have  in  spiritual  causes 
and  matters  anpellate  jurisdiction  from 
all  ecclesiastical  judges  here.  The  canon 
law  regulated  all  decisions  in  spiritual 
matters  at  Borne.  The  decrees  of  coun- 
cils and  of  popes,  the  opinions  of  learned 
men,  and  other  sources  on  which  it  was 
founded,  would  be  naturally  received  as 
authority  in  the  courts  of  other  countries 
from  which  appeals  lay  to  Borne.  In 
this  country  they  obtained  their  binding 
authority,  no  doubt,  from  custom,  and 
were  subject  to  the  control  of  our  statute 
and  common  law.  Some  instances  of  this 
control  are  familiar  to  lawyers ;  but  it 
operated  in  comparatively  few  and  excep- 
tional cases.  As  the  general  rule,  it  is 
quite  safe  to  Bay  that  our  Ecclesiastical 
Courts  governed  themselves  by  the  general 
canon  law,  which  was,  in  truth,  the  law  of 
that  one  Catholic  Church  of  which  the 
English  Church  was  a  branch.  Con- 
currently with  this,  however,  we  had  a 
national  Canon  Law,  not  a  complete 
system,  or  furnishing  a  rule  of  decision, 
if  taken  by  itself,  for  all  cases ;  for  this 
was  founded  solely  on  the  occasional 
Leflpitine  Constitutions,  or  ordinances  of 
national  or  provincial  8ynods.  Upon 
these  we  have  the  comments  of  Lynd* 
wood  and  John  de  Atho,  which  show  con- 
clusively that  they  were  never  intended 
to  overrule  generally,  or  supply  the  pkce 
of,  the  general  Canon  Law,  or  to  do  any- 
thing more  than  to  supply  deficiencies, 
where  particular  local  circumstances  made 
it  necessary. 

In  this  part  of  the  argument  it  is  hardly 
in  course  to  consider  the  effect  of  this  law 
after  the  Beformation.  But  I  stop  for  one 
moment,  in  consequence  of  an  observation 
or  two  which  has  been  made,  to  offer  an 
observation  upon  stat.  2bHen.  8.  c.  19.,  as  it 
affects  the  present  state  of  the  canon  law 
in  this  country.  Now,  the  proviso  which 
has  been  referred  to  at  the  close  of  this 
statute  refers  expressly  to  the  preamble 
and  is  confined  to  it.  But  tbat  preamble 
is  not  speaking  of  the  general  canon  law  ; 
it  is  speaking  of  the  canons  that  had  been 
ordained  in  the  provincial  Synods  or 
Councils  of  this  country. 

"  Where,"  it  says,  "  the  Kiogi  humble  and 
obedient  sabjects,  the  clergy  of  this  realm  of 
England,  have  not  only  knowledged  according 
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least,  left  it  clear  that  wh&t  had  been 
decreed  by  connoils  had  been  adopted  into 
the  oanon  law ;  that  elections  were  sab- 
jeot  to  confirmation  by  the  Metropolitan ; 
that  snch  confirmation  was  a  real  judicial 
proceeding ;  that  the  proceas  of  the  elec- 
tion, procesnu  electioms,  and  the  persona 
decti,  were  the  subjects  for  consideration ; 
as  to  which  witnesses  were  examined,  and 
the  result  was  not  un&equently  unfaTonr- 
able  to  the  elected.  It  was  contended  that 
persona  elecU  limited  the  inquiry  only  to 
nis  identity;  but  this  was  conclusively 
disproTed  by  the  causes  assigned  more  at 
length  in  some  of  the  cited  passages,  and 
also  in  some  instances  actually  recorded 
in  history,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
the  morals,  learning,  legitimacy,  any- 
thing, in  short,  which  went  to  make  up 
canonical  fitness,  were  made  the  subject 
matter  of  inquiry.  And  I  may  observe  in 
passing,  that  I  do  not  remember  a  single 
instance  in  which  the  persona  eleeii,  limi- 
ted to  the  point  of  mere  identity,  was  ever 
brought  into  question  at  all. 

When  it  was  sought  to  show  the  actual 
application  of  this  law  of  confirmation  to 
elections  of  English  bishops,  a  difficulty 
was  raised  to  which  the  frequent  struggles 
between  our  monarchs  and  Bome  lent  a 
colour.  When  the  monarchy  was  weak 
or  the  throne  contested,  the  papal  power 
often  made  advances ;  the  practice  of  pro* 
visions  would  often  interfere  with  the 
Metropolitan's  confirmation ;  for,  if  the 
Pope  nominated,  of  course  a  confirmation 
was  needless.  Often,  too,  it  would  be 
that  that  which  was  properly  the  appellate 
jurisdiction  would  draw  to  itself  im- 
properly the  oripnal  cognizance.  Still, 
after  every  deouotion  made  on  Uiese 
accounts,  a  body  of  proof  remains,  sub- 
stantial and  abundantly  satisfactory,  tliat 
the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  confirmation 
was  in  the  Metropolitan. 

Here  I  allude,  as  I  intended  to  do 
before,  to  the  instances  cited  f^m 
Wharton's  Anglia  Sacra,  a  book  undoubt- 
edly of  Kreat  interest;  not  merely,  be 
it  remembered,  a  modem  work — ^to  speak 
as  modem  of  any  work  written  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  —  not  merely  an 
original  work  of  the  author  at  that  time, 
but,  as  it  appears  from  examining  into  it, 
in  great  part  a  collection  from  ancient, 
and  some  of  them  contemporary,  writers. 
The  instances  adduced  by  Mr.  Baddey 
ranged  from  1277,  6  Edw.  L,  to  1416, 
3  Men,  y.  I  do  not  mean  to  repeat  them ; 
but  I  take  the  first,  for  two  or  three 
reasons ;  it  is  remarkable  for  several  cir- 
cumstances which  are  mentioned  in  it. 
The  monks  of  Winchester  elected  Eobert 
the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  (a);   the 


to  the  truth,  that  the  convocations  of  the  same  | 
clergy,  is.  always  hath  been,  and  ought  to  be 
assembled  only  by  the  King's  writ,  but  also  sub- 
mitting themselves  to  the  King's  Majesty,  have 
promised  in  verbo  sacerdotii,  thatthey  will  never 
from  henceforih  presume  to  attempt,  allege, 
claim  or  put  in  ure,  or  enact,  promnlge,  or  exe- 
cute any  new  canons,  constitutions,  ordinance 
provincial,  or  other,  or  by  whatsoever  other 
name  they  shall  be  called,  in  tlie  convocation, 
unless  the  King's  most  Royal  ass^-nt  and 
licence  may  to  rhem  he  had,  to  make,  promulse 
and  execute  tbu  same  ;  and  that  his  Majesty  do 
give  his  most  royal  assent  and  authority  in  that 
behalf  ;   And  where  divers  Constitutions  " 

(the  lawyer  immediately  remembers  the 
Constitutions  of  Othobon  and  Otho  that 
are  stated  in  Gibson), 

*'  Ordinances  and  Canons  Provincial  or  Synodal, 
which  heretofore  have  been  enacted,  and  be 
thought  not  only  to  be  much  prejudicial  to  the 
King's  prerogative  Royal,  and  repugnant  to  the 
laws  and  statutes  of  this  realm,  but  also  over 
much  onerous  to  his  Highness  and  bis  subjects ; 
the  said  clergy  hath  most  humbly  besought  the 
King's  Highness,  tbat  the  said  constitutions  and 
canons  may  be  committed  to  the  examination 
and  judgment  of  His  Highness,  and  of  two  and 
thirty  persons  of  the  King's  subjects." 

And  then  it  goes  on  to  state  the  terms 
of  the  commission  which  is  to  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  investigation.  Then,  after 
enacting  the  mode  in  which  the  commis- 
sioners are  to  proceed,  it  provides  : 

"  Tbat  aiich  Canons,  Constitutions,  Ordinances 
and  Svnodals  Provincial  being  ab-eady  made, 
which  be  not  contrariant  or  repugnant  to  the 
laws,  statutes  and  customs  of  this  realm,  nor  to  the 
damage  or  hurt  of  the  King's  prerogative  Royal, 
shall  now  ctill  be  used  and  executed  as  they 
were  afore  the  making  of  this  act,  till  such  time 
as  they  be  viewed,  searched,  or  otherwise  ordered 
and  determined  by  the  said  two  and  thirty 
persons." 

It  is  well  known  that  that  commission 
never  was  efiective,  and  it  is  upon  that 
footing  that  what  I  call  (distinguishing  it 
from  the  general  Canon  Law)  the  national 
Canon  Law  of  this  country  at  present 
stands. 

When,  then,  upon  a  point  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal law  arising  oefore  the  Reformation, 
the  decretals  or  works  of  the  canonists 
ore  cited,  surely  the  presumption  is,  that 
they  tell  us  truly  what  the  Church  law  in 
England  then  was,  and  the  onus  lies  on 
him  who  would  allege  that,  by  reason  of 
some  statute  or  contrariant  rule  of  the 
common  law,  the  cose  was  not  decided  by 
them. 

I  do  not  cite  again  the  different  pas- 
sages referred  to  m  the  arguments,  nor 
enter  into  the  criticism  which  was 
addressed  to  show  that  some  of  them  did 
not  apply  to  confirmation  of  episcopal 
elections.    The   result,    to  my  mind  at  f 


(a)  Wharton,  Anglia  Sacra,  vol.  i.  p.  815. 
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Ax-chbishop  of  Canierhury  rejected  him  for 
lukying  formerly  been  a  plaralist;    and 
tills  was  done  by  virtue  of  a  canon  of  the 
oonncil  of  L^ona,  passed  only  three  years 
bofbre.    It  is  observable  that  in  one  of 
tlie  constitntions  of  Otho  or  Othohon,  I 
forget  which,  (a)  the  same  oiroumstance, 
pZwralUaHs  caM8a»  is  made  the  eround  of 
ol>Jeotion  to  the  election  of  a  bishop.    A 
seoond  elected  in  his  place  was  rejected 
by  the  Archbishop  for  the  same  caoae. 
Sere  we  have  two  instances  in  which  a 
canonical     offence,    first    created    by    a 
foreign  council,  was  made  the  ground  of 
rejection.    Upon  the  second  occasion,  the 
bishop    elect   appealed  to  the   court  of 
Home,  where  he  was  opposed  by  the  pri- 
mate, who  is  spoken  of  as  a  man  ecdesU 
€uiiecedi8cipliruB6b§ervtinii8eimu8.  Wharton 
BtkjBf  he  was  so  intent  on  sustaining  the 
rejection  as  to  declare  that  he  would  re- 
sign if  the  case  were  decided  against  him ; 
and  he  succeeded  in  having  his  judgment 
csonfirmed.      But    then    the    Pope     took 
occasion  to  appoint  to  the  vacant  see  him- 
self, and  caused  the  consecration  to  take 
place  at  once  at  Rome.    The  new  bishop 
appears    from  his  name,   Pontiesara,   to 
have  been  an  Italian,  already  archdeacon 
of  Exeter,  probably  by  papal  provision, 
and    professor    of  civil  law  at  Modena. 
This  extract,  while  it  is  strong  to  show 
the  reception  of  rhe  canon  law,  the  juris- 
diction  of  the    Metropolitan,    and    the 
reality  of  the  confirmation,  shows  also  the 
irregnlaiities  which  would  often  occur  and 
disturb  the  exercise  of  that  jurisdiction, 
owinsc  to  papal  interference.    This  author 
is  fall  of  instances  which  show  the  oper- 
ation of  papal  provisions,  and  of  appeals 
to  Rome,  in  the  most  interesting  manner. 
The  case  of  Bobert  Orforde^  the  fourteenth 
bishop  of  £ly,(2>)  I  may  mention  as  an 
example,  where,  after  eleccion  objected  to, 
and  cancelled  by  the  Archbishop,  the  party 
^poes  to  Borne  uid  appeals  against  the  re- 
jection.   A  discussion  is  stated  to  have 
taken    nlace    before  the  Pope    and   his 
cardinals;  a  statement  is  made,  by  the 
bishop  elect  to  the  Pope,  of  the  exami- 
natiou  which  he  had  undergone,  and  the 
answers  that  he  had  made.    He  appears 
to  have  conducted  himself  so  well,  that 
the  Pope  says : 

*"Certe  fill  bene  nspondisti.  Non  te  in- 
venimus,  sient  scripsit  nobis  frater  noster  Can- 
tvariennfi,  vas  Tscaum ;  imtnd  vas  onmi  bonitate 
et  0cienti4  repletmn  te  esse  approbamus.'  £t 
Boam  cmifirmaTit  electionem ;  ac  ibidem  cele- 
brari  fecit  ipsios  consecrationem." 
Here  is  an  instance  in  which  the  appellate 
conrt,  pronouncing  the  judgment  which 

(a)  Of  Othobon:   p.    183  of  Appendix  to 
Lyndwood's  **  Provinciale." 

(6)  WhartoD,  AngUa  Saora,  vol.  i.  p.  640; 


ought  to  have  been  pronounced  below, 
carries  it  into  effect  by  celebrating  the 
consecration  upon  the  spot.  The  termi- 
nation of  this  affair  shows  an  mstance  of 
the  real  grievance  which  this  country  sus- 
tained under  papal  exactions  and  usur- 
pations ;  for  it  is  said : 

"  His  itaque  negotiis  feliciter  expeditis,  iter 
versus  Angliam  statim  arripuit;  et  ad  Buam 
Eljensem  ecclesiam  prosper^  perretiit ;  plus 
quam  xv.  millibuR  libraram  sere  alieno  ooer- 
atas." 

So  that  the  appeal  had  cost  him  15,0002., 
the  enormity  of  which  sum  at  that  time 
of  day  cau  be  easily  ascertained. 

I  have  stated  that  the  latest  instance 
which  I  have  noted,  as  referred  to  in  the 
argument,  was  of  the  vear  1416,  the  case 
o?  John  Wdkeryng,  bishop  of  Norwich. (a) 
He  was  confirmed  by  the  Metropolitan, 
under  circumstances  which  at  first  sight 
create  a  difficulty,  but,  1  think,  on  con- 
sideration, are  not  only  explainable,  but 
may  serve  to  throw  light  on  the  language 
of  the  statute  now  in  question.  This  was 
the  period  of  the  great  papal  schism. 
There  were  three  antipopes.  Heni^  Y., 
preserving  a  neutrality  between  the  rival 
candidates,  treatea  the  see  of  Bome  as 
vacant:  and,  by  consequence,  those  bulls 
and  briefs  which  had  become  established 
as  necessary  to  the  completion  of  episco- 
pal election  could  not  oe  procured  from 
any  one.  An  act  of  parliament,  therefore, 
passed  in  3  Hen.  ¥.,(&)  reciting  that,  for 
this  reason,  confirmations  could  not  be 
made,  and  great  inconveniences  followed, 
and  enacting  that,  during  the  avoidance  of 
tho  apostolic  see,  bishops  elect  should  be 
confirmed  by  the  Metropolitans,  without 
excuse  or  delay  made  on  that  account, 
and  thikt  the  King's  writs  should  issue  to 
the  Metropolitans,  straitly  charging  them 
to  perform  the  said  confirmations,  and  all 
that  to  their  office  therein  appertains ;  and 
also  to  the  elected  that  they  should  effec- 
tually pursue  their  confirmations  before 
the  Archbishop.  In  the  fourth  volume  of 
Bymer'B  Fadera,  in  the  second  part,  p.  156, 
will  be  found  the  writs  accordingly 
issued  both  to  Wakeryng,  the  bishop  elect, 
and  the  Metropolitan,  for  the  confir- 
mation. That  to  the  latter  enjoins  him 
to  proceed, 

**  Absque  excusatione  sen  dilatione  aliquali,  pro- 
cedatis,  ac  csctera  omnia,  que  vestro  canouicd 
incumbant  officio,  in  hac  parte,  peragatis  et 
exeqaamini." 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  the  confir- 
mations were  ordinarily  bv  the  Pope,  but 
that  the  Metropolitan  could  not  proceed 

(a)  Wharton,  Anglia  Sacra,  torn.  1.  p.  417. 
(6)  4  Rot.  Pari.  2.  p.  71. 
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rejected  the  bishop  elect,  to  oonfer  the  see 
on  a  nominee  of  his  own,  this  wm  a  mere 
nsurpation,  growing  out  of  hit  mrongfhl 
asgnmption  of  the  title  and  place  of  nni- 
yersal  bishop  of  the  whole  Christian 
Church. 

I  now  close  an  inaoiry  which  I  am 
sensible  I  hare  been  led  to  follow  to  a 
wearisome  length ;  and  yet  I  oannot  ex- 
pect, imperfectly  as  the  case  has  been 
expanded  even  at  this  length,  to  haTe 
conveyed  so  dear  a  riew  to  others,  as  I 
seem  to  myself  to  have,  or  so  strong  » 
conviction  that,  when  Hmiry  YIII.  and 
his  Parliament  came  to  legislate  with 
regard  to  episcopal  elections,  they  had  to 
deal  with  confirmations  by  the  Metropoli* 
tans  as  real  transactions,  judicially  con- 
ducted by  them,  in  rirtae  of  a  jurisdiction 
Arom  the  earliest  times  inherent  in  their 
office. 

Wo  are  now  to  see  how  they  have  dealt 
with  oonBrmations  in  the  famous  statute 
under  consideration.  But  the  exami* 
nation  which  I  hare  to  make  of  its  sereral 
clauses  will  be  more  intelligible,  if  I 
preface  them  with  a  statement  of  the 
general  view  which  I  take  of  its  Dolicy 
and  purview.  And,  in  forming  inis,  I 
think  myself  bound,  as  a  lawyer,  to  re- 
gard only  the  legitimate  and  oertain 
guides  to  interpretation  which  the  state 
of  things  at  the  time  it  passed,  the  exist- 
ing mischiefs  proposed  to  be  remedied,  its 
own  language,  and  contemporary  statutes, 
afford.  The  perponal  character  or  wishes 
of  the  monarch,  on  the  one  hand,  it  would 
be  unsafe  to  attach  much  importance  to, 
unless  I  knew,  on  the  other,  the  amount 
of  ability,  sound-heartedness,  devotion,  or 
power,  which  might  be  found  in  the  indi^ 
ridual  framers  who  penned  or  in  the 
united  body  which  enacted  it. 

I  conceive,  then,  that  there  were  two 
prevailing  objects:  the  first,  to  put  on  a 
clear  foundation  the  royal  power  in  the 
nomination  of  bishops.  Although  the 
Crown's  right  to  present  was  in  substance 
well  acknowledged,  whether  depending  on 
the  supposed  right  of  patronage,  or  the 
inherent  and  constitutional  right  of  the 
Crown,  vet,  in  the  theory  of  the  law,  the 
office  of  bishop  was  an  elective  one,  and 
elections  were  flree ;  and  these  two  prin- 
ciples would  sometimes  be  found  in  con- 
test with  each  other.  The  exercise,  too, 
of  the  Crown's  right,  in  spite  of  previous 
statutes,  would  sometimes,  indeed  not 
seldom,  be  impeded  by  papal  interference 
in  the  way  of  provision,  i  may,  in  pass- 
ing, observe  that  the  recitals  of  ancient 
statutes,  and  the  language  of  our  text 
books,  place  the  right  of  the  monarch 
much  more  on  patronage  than  on  imperial 
power.  The  bishoprics  were  donatives, 
m  the  oommenoement,  because  the  Crown 


to  confirmation  or  the  other  duties  which 
were  canonically  incumbent  on  him  as 
such,  upon  the  election  of  a  suffragan 
within  his  province,  without  a  mandate 
or  bull  from  the  Pope.  The  language  of 
the  statute  and  writs  shows  that  con- 
firmation was  part  of  the  canonical  duty 
of  the  Metropolitan ;  and  it  shows  also 
that  at  the  time  the  Eing*s  assent  to  the 
election  was  not  sufficient  by  the  common 
law  of  the  church  without  the  Pope's 
sanction  to  the  confirmation.  The  stat. 
3  Hen,  Y.(a)  was  a  temporary  measure, 
which  met  the  difficulty  occasioned  by  a 
vacancy  of  the  apostolic  see ;  nothing  can 
be  stronger  to  snow  the  imperfectneES  of 
the  royal  title  of  itself  completely  to  fill 
up  bishoprics.  We  find  from  Wharton 
{Anglia  Sacra,  torn.  1.  p.  417),  that,  when 
the  Council  of  Constance  had  terminated 
the  papal  schism,  and  Martin  Y.  was 
elected  Pope,  he  ratified  both  the  confir- 
mation and  consecration  of  this  ver^ 
Wakeryng,  who  had  attended  the  Council 
with  other  ambassadors  from  fenry.  With 
the  election  of  Martin,  the  stat.  3  Hen.Y.ia) 
would  expire,  and  that  state  of  things 
would  revive  which  the  several  statutes  of 
Henry  VIII.,  passed  shortly  before  stat.  25 
Hen.  8.  c.  20.,  and  that  statute  itself,  show 
us  to  have  been  then  existing ;  the  chapters 
electing,  with  apparent  freedom,  but  cer- 
tainly under  the  indirect  influence  of  the 
Crown  J  the  Pope  then  upon  request  issu- 
ing various  bulls,  which  had  been  made 
necessary,  no  doubt,  for  the  purpose  of 
exercising  influence  and  exacting  money ; 
among  o&ers,  one  to  the  Metropolitan  to 
proceed  canonically  to  confirmation  and 
oonsecration ;  the  Metropolitan  then 
undertaking  the  confirmation  subject  to 
appeal,  and  finally,  on  approval,  if  no 
appeal  made  or  the  Pope  did  not  by  some 
Msumption  of  power  interpose,  the  conse- 
cration. 

Before  I  pass  from  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, let  me  observe  that  every  case  of 
papal  confirmation  and  consecration  must 
not  be  taken  as  evidence  ogaiust  the 
Metropolitan's  oidinary  power.  Rightly 
or  wrongftiUy  (and,  had  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  happily  for  Christendom,  been 
content  with  the  lawful  precedence  and 
power  which  he  might  have  claimed  as 
patriarch,  he  would  rightly  have  claimed 
appellate  iurisdiction  in  such  matters), 
but,  at  all  events,  as  matter  of  fact,  he 
claimed  and  exercised  it.  If,  therefore, 
ho  decided  an  appeal  in  favour  of  the 
bishop  elect,  his  decision  was  in  fact  a 
confirmation,  and  he  might,  as  appellate 
judge,  then  execute  the  duty  of  the  in- 
ferior judge,  and  consecrate  at  once. 
When  beyond  this  he  took  on  him,  having 

(a)  4  Rot.  Pari.  2.  p.  71. 
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Lad  fonnded  and  endowed  them.  When, 
at  an  early  period,  electione  reviyed,  the 
Crown  was  still  patron,  and  presented; 
but  then  revived  confirmation ;  and  the 
analogy  between  a  bishopric  and  an  in- 
ferior presentative  benefice  was  in  this 
point  complete.  The  second,  and  perhaps 
more  nrgent,  object  was,  effectually  to 
prevent  all  interference  from  Rome  with 
the  completing  the  making  of  the  bishop 
whom  the  Grown  should  have  nominated, 
and  also  to  secure  the  prompt  obedience 
of  the  Metropolitan  to  the  royal  com- 
mands. 

For  effecting  the  first  object,  it  was  not 
thou eht  necessary,  probably  not  desirable, 
to  alter  the  ancient  canonical  mode  of 
proceeding  by  election.  If  lawyers  and 
canonists  were  engaged,  as  is  probable,  or 
consulted,  in  the  framing  of  the  act,  they 
would  be  aware  of  many  inconveniences 
which  might  arise  from  a  departure  from 
the  ancient  mode.  The  law  had  attached 
certain  rights  to  certain  steps  in  the  pro- 
cess (see  Mvans  ▼.  A$euithe{cif)  ;  and  evils, 
foreseen  and  unforeseen,  and  of  course  not 
easily  to  be  guarded  against,  might  be 
apprehended.  If  divines,  as  is  still  more 
probable,  were  consulted,  they  would 
naturally  be  dow  to  sever  one  link  un- 
necessarily from  the  venerable  chain 
which  bound  our  Church  in  communion 
with  the  great  Christian  commonwealth. 
Election,  therefore,  was  preserved ;  but 
aa.  it  was  to  be  preserved  in  form  only, 
that  change  was  clearly  and  unambigpi- 
onsly  made  by  the  introduction  of  a  new 
instrument,  the  letter  miesive ;  and  the 
statute  was  so  worded  that  no  question 
could  possibly  be  raised ;  nothing  was  left 
to  cavil  or  exception. 

Assuming  that  the  chapters  proceeded 
according  to  law,  for  effecting  tne  second 
object,  nothing  new  was  required  to  be 
added  in  the  remaining  steps.  Some 
things  would  be  to  be  taken  away.  There 
would  be  confirmation,  still  as  necessary 
as  before;  for  there  was  no  intention 
to  interfere  with  the  Metropolitan's 
inherent  powers,  or  to  disturb  the  ancient 
relations  between  himself  and  his  suf- 
fragans, and  the  King  might  be  de- 
cerved  in  his  appoiotment,  and  did  not 
arrogate  to  himself  spiritnal  powers.  Not 
a  word,  therefore,  was  admitted  which 
might  be  interpreted  to  derogate  from  the 
Metropolitan's  jurisdiction  ;  rather  it  was 
increased,  by  relieving  it  entirely  from  all 
papal  review.  Consecration  would  follow 
on  confirmation,  as  before,  but  in  both  it 
was  necessary,  especially  at  the  time  of 
the  enactment,  both  to  guard  the  Metro- 
politan on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Church 


(a)  Fklm.  464,  472. 


and  the  Crown  on  the  other,  in  the  case 
of  Bomish  tendencies  in  the  Metro- 
politan, from  everj  sort  of  papal  inter- 
ference or  impediment,  by  the  severest 
sanctions. 

If  these  were  all  the  provisions  of  the 
statute,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  the 
view  I  have  presented  of  it ;  but  some- 
thing remains.  Two  parties  were  con- 
cerned in  the  making  of  a  bishop,  after 
the  nomination  by  the  Crown.  The  elec- 
tors and  the  Metropolitan  both  might 
thwart  the  nomination;  the  former  by 
refusing  to  elect,  the  latter  by  refusing  to 
confirm  and  consecrate.  The  former 
might  be  punished  for  disobedience,  but 
could  not  be  compelled  to  elect;  and 
therefore, in  the  place  of  a  formal  election, 
where  that  was  refused,  the  King  was  to 
nominate  by  letters  patent.  In  reason, 
perhaps,  it  might  have  been  expected  that 
m  this  case  some  new  pi'ooess  equivalent 
to  confirmation  should  have  been  pro- 
vided. Confirmation  itself  in  terms  nf  ould 
not  be  preserved ;  for  that  was  the  act  of  a 
superior  authority,  and  would  have  been  a 
scai'cely  decorous  process  to  be  carried  on 
in  respect  of  one  who  was  the  direct 
grantee  of  the  Crown  ;  and  ancient  usage, 
besides,  had  appropriated  that  process  to 
election.  The  Crown  would  be  unwilling 
to  create  anew  any  substitute ;  and  it  was 
the  less  necessary,  because  the  Metropoli- 
tan's power  and  responsibility  remained 
untouched  in  the  consecration ;  and  though 
he  might  be  punished  for  wilful  and 
groundless  refusal  to  consecrate,  he  could 
not  be  compelled  to  do  thai  act ;  and  no 
provision  was  made  (a  most  remarkable 
circumstance)  for  procuring  the  conse- 
cration by  any  other  means  of  him  whom 
the  Metropohtan  should  refuse  to  lay  his 
hands  upon. 

Let  us  now  see  whether  the  statute  itself 
does  not  agree  with  the  view  I  have  pre- 
sented. The  first  and  second  sections  recite 
those  parts  of  stat.  23  Hen.  8.  c.  20.,  for 
restraint  of  payment  of  annates  to  the  see 
of  Borne,  which  regarded  the  impediments 
to  consecrations  growing  out  of  tne  alleged 
papal  exactions,  and  provided  condition- 
ally for  the  oonsesrations  to  proceed  with- 
out regard  to  the  papal  bulls  where  they 
were  vexatiously  delayed  ;  and  state  that 
these  provisions  had  been  made  absolute 
by  the  King's  ratification  of  them,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  failure  of  any  satisfactory 
settlement  with  the  court  of  Bome.  The 
grievances  suffered  from  the  Court  of 
Bome  are  presented  as  the  mischief  to  be 
remedied  ;  and  the  whole  spirit  and  lan- 
guage are  studiouslv  hostile.  He  who  in 
the  recited  statute  but  two  years  before 
had  been  our  "Holy  Father  the  Pope," 
or  '-'The  Pope's  Holiness,"  is  now  the 
**  Bishop  of  Bome,  otherwise  called  the 
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Pope";  and  the  "Court  of  Rome"  is 
changed  to  the  '*  See  of  Rome."  The  re- 
cited  act  had  made  only  the  conditional 
provisions  before  alluded  to,  but  had  not 
plainly  and  certainly  expressed  in  what 
manner,  for  the  futnre,  archbishops  and 
bishops  should  be  elected,  presented,  in- 
vested, and  consecrated,  xhe  third  sec- 
tion of  the  act  therefore  first  takes  away 
absolutely  for  the  future  all  presentations 
to  Rome,  all  procuring  of  bulls  or  palls, 
or  other  things  requisite  for  an  archbishop 
or  bishop,  from  Rome,  and  all  payments 
of  any  kind  for  them. 

Thus  far  every  word  in  the  act  is 
directed  against  Kome.  In  the  fourth  sec- 
tion begin  the  positive  provisions.  First 
comes  the  licence  under  the  Great  Seal, 
"  as  of  old  time  hath  been  accustomed,"  to 
proceed  to  an  election.  Here  the  word 
"  election  "  is  used  as  a  known  term  ;  no 
form  is  prescribed ;  everything  is  to  be 
done  in  this  respect  as  before.  Then  is 
added  the  new  '*  letter  missive,"  contain- 
ing the  name  of  the  person  whom  the 
electoral  body  shall  elect  and  choose; 
they  are  then,  "with  all  speed  and  ce- 
lerity," in  due  form  to  elect  the  said 
person  named  and  none  other.  The  ob- 
ject of  election  has  now  been  spoken  of 
twice  simply  as  **  the  person  ";  no  quali- 
fication of  any  kind  has  been  mentioned, 
nor  will  any  do  found  through  the  whole 
statute ;  and  the  Crown  lawyers  are 
driven  to  contend,  as  the^  have  done, 
that  no  qualification  was  intended,  nor 
can  bo  aamitted.  As  to  canonical  a^e, 
they  say  that  a  restraint  on  the  generality 
of  this  act  was  created  by  later  statates,  the 
statutes  of  Edward  VI.  and  Charles  U. ; 
but,  even  as  to  that,  they  contend  that 
the  Crown  was  unfettered  when  this  act 
passed;  and,  as  to  every  other  canonical 
impediment,  every  consideration  of  learn- 
ing, morals,  and  faith  is  so  at  this  moment. 
As  I  understood,  and  I  should  be  veiy 
sorry  to  misrepresent,  the  argument  of 
one  of  the  learned  counsel,  he  met  the 
difiScult^  of  canonical  impediments  by 
attributing  to  the  Crown,  as  supreme  head 
of  the  Church,  the  dispensing  power  of 
the  Pope,  and  affirmed  that  the  mere  act 
of  naming  a  minor  in  the  letter  missive 
was  a  virtual  and  effective  exercise  of  the 
power.  I  will  only  say  these  are  strange 
arguments  to  be  now  advanced,  against 
which,  as  a  member  of  the  English 
Catholic  Church,  I  strongly  protest. 
Whether  it  may  be  that  the  letter  missive 
joined  to  the  licence  to  elect  can  be  taken 
in  such  a  sense  to  reduce  the  election  to  a 
mere  form,  so  as  to  make  the  act  of  the 
electors  merely  ministerial,  and  therefore 
to  render  all  consideration  of  qualification 
quite  immaterial,  it  is  not  neoessaxy  now 
to  decide,  and  I  will  not  take  on  me  to 


affirm.  I  should  rather  think  that  the 
silence  of  the  whole  Act  as  to  qualifioation 
is  to  be  attributed  to  this,  that  it  was 
passed  entirely  alio  vnMtitUt  and  left  that 
matter  to  be  considered,  as  it  had  been 
before,  by  the  proper  ecolesiaaticai  au- 
thority. Upon  failure  of  an  election  by 
the  delay  of  the  chapter,  the  statute  next 
authorises  the  Crown  to  nominate  and 
present  by  letters  patent  such  person  a8  it 
shall  think  able  and  oonvenient ;  and,  by 
the  fifth  section,  the  archbishop  of  the 
province,  for  to  him  alone,  if  there  be  one 
at  the  time,  the  nomination  and  present- 
ment muBt  be  made, 

**  shall  with  oA  gpeed  and  celerity  invest  and 
consecrate  "  the  patentee,  "  and  give  and  um  to 
him  pall,  and  all  other  benedictions,  ceremonies 
and  things  requisite  for  the  same,  withomt  suing, 
procuring  or  obituning  hereafter  any  bmlU  or 
other  things  at  the  see  of  Borne,  for  any  such 
office  or  dignity  in  any  behalf." 

Here,  as  before,  with  reoard  to  the  elec- 
tion, the  words  '*  all  speed  and  celerity  " 
are  introduced ;  the  conaeoration  is  to  be 
in  the  ancient  form ;  all  the  same  cere- 
monies are  to  be  used,  but  without  nro- 
curing  any  authority  from  Rome.  U  is 
not  a  command  to  tne  archbishop  simply 
to  consecrate,  but  to  consecrate  with  "  all 
speed  and  celerity,"  so  as  not  by  delay  to 
allow  time  for  impediments  from  Rome  to 
arrive ;  and  without  himself  suing  for  or 
procuring  any  authority  whatever  from 
Rome. 

The  statute  then  returns  to  the  elected 
bishop.  "  Their  election,"  it  is  enacted, 
that  is,  the  election  of  the  electors,  **  shall 
stand  good  and  effectual  io  all  intmUs  ;  "  and, 
after  certification  of  it  to  the  Crown,  the 

En  elected  "  shall  he  reputed  and  taken 
0  name  of  lord  elected'*  of  the  see. 
3  are  words  on  which  great  reliance 
is  not  unreasonably  placed ;  and  it  would 
be  uncandid  in  me  to  deny  that  I  have  felt 
their  weight ;  but  they  seem  to  me  to  be 
inserted  with  a  twofold  view — ^first,  to- 
meet  one  of  the  great  divisions  into  which 
the  inquiry  at  confirmation  was  by  the 
canons  branched — ^I  mean  the  processus 
electionis ;  so  far  as  the  electors  were  con- 
cerned and  their  act  of  election,  there  wau 
to  be  no  impeachment  of  their  prooeeding;  . 
whether  the  party  were  qualified  canoni- 
cally  or  not  their  act  was  good,  and  the 
party  became  lord  elect;  and,  secondly 
and  mainly,  this  election  was  to  have  its 
virtue  without  the  aid  of  any  papal 
allowance. 

The  lord  elect  is  then  to  make  his  "  oath 
and  fealtv  only  to  the  King's  Majesty" 
prohibitea  thus  from  any  oath  of  subjec- 
tion to  Rome  ;^  and  the  Crown  shall  sig- 
nifj^  the  election  to  the  archbishop,  re- 
quiring him  to  "  confirm  the  said  election." 
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The  words  "epeed  and  oeleritj"  are 
here  omitted ;  and  he  is  required 

**  to  invest  and  consecrate  the  said  person  so 
elected  to  the  office  and  dignitj  that  be  is  elec- 
ted onto,  and  to  give  and  use  to  hi  in  all  Much 
benedictions,  ceremonies,  and  other  things  re- 
qniidte  for  the  same,  without  any  Kuing,  procur- 
ing or  obtaining  anj  balls,  letters  or  other  things 
from  the  see  of  Rome  for  the  same  in  anv 
behalf.'* 

Upon  this  leotion  the  question  tnms. 
The  archbishop  is  directed  '*  to  confirm  " 
'*  and  to  inyest  and  consecrate,"  "  and  to 
ffiTA  and  use  all  snch  benedictions/'  &o. 
No  description  is  g^ven  of  any  one  of  these 
three  things.    If  he  had  asked,  immedi- 
ately after  the   statute    passed,    "How 
invest?   how    consecrate?"    the    answer 
would  be,  "As  you  did  before  the  Act 
passed,  except  where  it  specially  proyides 
to    the    contrary."     If   he    had    asked, 
"  What  will  be  the  legal  effects  of  investi- 
ture and  consecration  ?  "  the  only  answer 
would  be, "  the  same  as  they  were  before." 
"  What  are  my  functions  in  investing  and 
consecrating  ?  "    The  same  answer  surely 
must  be  given ;  and,  if  the  same  questions 
were  put  as  to  confirmation,  must  the 
answers  all  be  difierent?    "Ton  were  a 
judge  before ;  }rou  are  a  minister  n o w.  You 
were  bound  to  inquire  and  examine  before ; 
yon  can  do  neither  now.    You  were  bound 
to  reject  one  whom  you  believed  improper 
for  the  ofBce  before;  you  cannot  do  so 
now  ?  "  If  snch  answers  were  g^ven,  might 
not  the  inquirer  ask  on  what  words  in  the 
statute  they  were  founded  P   If  there  were 
no  clear  words,  on  what  strong  impli- 
cation they  rested?    And  would  he  not 
be  entitled  to  demand  the  strongest  im- 
plication before  he  consented  to  anything 
so  seemingly  unconscientious  ?    Or  could 
he  think  any  implies tion  strong  enough  if 
he  found  that  he  was  still  expected  to 
nroceed  in  this  new  thing,  miscalled  con- 
firmation, according  to  the  same  judicial 
form,  and,    still  worse,  with  the  same 
religious  rites  accompanying  and  seeming 
to  sanotiiy  it,  in  the  house  of  Ood,  as  he 
had  been  accnstomed  to  before,  when  it 
was  no  form,  but  all,  in  substance,  which 
it  assumed  to  be  ? 

But,  if  the  words  which  close  the  sen- 
tence and  refer  to  Rome  be  only  held  to 
override  the  words  **  confirm,"  "  invest," 
and  "  consecrate,"  as  they  not  unnaturally 
would  do,  not  only  this  great  difSculty  is 
avoided,  but  a  meaning  is  given  to  the 
whole  which  is  perfectly  consonant  with 
the  purview  of  the  Act,  and,  in  addition, 
a  great  defect  is  removed  from  its  pro- 
visions; for  then  it  cannot  be  objected 
that  the  Crown  may  make  any  one  a 
bishop— heretic,  infidel,  or  bad  liver — 
without  reference  to  age,  orders,  or  oano- 
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nioal  qualifications  of  any  sort.  It  can 
only  do  what  the  electoral  body  could  have 
done  before,  however  constitntcd,  in  all 
ages  of  the  Church,  subject  only  to  the 
judicial  inquiry  of  him  on  whom  the 
Chnrch,  not  the  Crown,  be  it  observed, 
had  cast  the  most  responsible  duty  of 
consecration. 

I  think  it  was  felt  in  the  course  of  the 
argument  that,  unless  it  was  possible  to 
separate  the  consideration  of  consecration 
fh>m  that  of  confirmation,  a  very  great 
difficulty  was  cast  upon  the  Crown  law- 
yers. I  own  I  think  that  ihat  separation 
cannot  be  made.  I  think  that  that  diffi- 
culty cannot  be  removed.  I  would  ask, 
then,  any  person  of  ordinary  sense  and 
conscientious  feeling  to  read  the  order  of 
consecrating  bishops  now,  or  the  order 
of  consecrating  them  in  the  time  of 
Edward  VI.,  nearer  to  the  period  of  the 
Iteformation  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
which  may  be  taken  undoubtedly  not  to 
be  a  whit  more  stringent  or  more  solemn 
than  the  i-ites  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Chnrch  in  the  same  respect,  and  let  him 
tell  me  whether  it  is  possible  to  suppose 
that  the  Archbishop  proceeding  in  that 
function  of  consecration  proceeds  merely 
ministerially. 

The  seventh  section  follows,  with  its 
penal  clauses.  It  is  divided  into  three 
parts :  first  the  electors  for  not  proceed- 
ing to  election,  and  signifying  tne  same 
within  twenty  days ;  secondly,  the  arch- 
bishop or  bishop  for  refusing,  and  not 
confirming,  investing,  and  consecrating 
with  all  dne  circumstance,  within  twenty 
da^s  after  signification  or  presentation  ; 
thirdly,  these,  or  any  other  person,  for  ad- 
mitting, maintaining,  allowing,  obeying, 
doing  or  exenuting  any  censures,  excom- 
munications, interdictions,  inhibitions  or 
any  other  process  or  act,  to  the  let  of  the 
due  execution  of  the  act,  and  their  aiders, 
counsellors,  and  abettors ;  incur  the  pen- 
alties of  prcetMinire. 

In  the  two  first  cases,  a  time,  and  a 
short  time,  is  set ;  and  from  the  shortness 
of  the  time  it  is  inferred  that  the  acts  to 
be  done  must  necessarily  have  been  snch 
in  their  nature  as  might  commonly  be 
done  within  those  short  periods.  This 
argument,  however,  assumes  the  nature 
of  the  non-feasance  which  would  bring  a 
party  within  the  penalties.  If  every, 
even  honest,  delay  which  overran  the 
twenty  days  were  conclusively  a  breach, 
there  would  be  something  in  it ;  though 
even  then  it  may  well  be  supposed  that, 
even  as  regards  confirmation,  the  only  one 
to  which  the  argument  applies  with  any 
force,  ordinarily  the  process  might  be  ex- 
pected to  close  within  that  period,  and  as 
short  a  period  as  could  reasonably  be  as- 
signed we  should  expect  to  find  allowed 
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in  an  Act  all  through  which  the  fear  of 
process  from  Borne  is  most  apparent.  Bat 
in  troth  the  armament  falls  to  nothing,  if 
in  confirming  the  archbishop  was  engaged 
in  a  judicial  act;  for  then  I  have  no 
donbt  that,  if,  while  honestly  engaged  in 
prosecuting  it  without  delay,  he  was  pre- 
Tented  from  completing  it  within  the  time 
by  the  necessary  length  of  the  inquiry,  he 
would  have  a  perfect  answer  to  an  indict- 
ment. The  twenty  days  may  have  been 
quite  long  enough  to  ascertain  whether  he 
was  wilfully  and  capriciously  refusing  to 
obey  the  statute ;  and  in  that  sense  1  be- 
lieve the  limitation  of  time  to  have  been 
enacted. 

I  have  now  very  imperfectly,  and  very 
hastily,  though  ou  that  account  at  the 
greater  length,  I  fear,  examined  this 
statute.  In  the  course  of  the  argument 
the  phrase  ' '  Magna  Gharta  of  Tyranny  " 
was  used  with  reference  to  it,  with  a  per- 
sonal allusion,  of  course,  perfectly  under- 
stood. According  to  my  view,  this  term 
appears  to  me  exaggerated.  The  statute 
in  that  view  is  indeed  excessive  in  the 
measure  of  its  punishment ;  but  that  ex- 
cess may  well  be  excused  with  reference 
to  the  usual  standards  of  punishment  in 
the  age  in  which  it  passea,  and  by  con- 
sidering that  it  did  but  adopt  a  mode  of 
punishment  which  it  found  in  the  statute 
book,  appropriated,  as  it  were,  to  offences 
of  a  similar  kind,  those,  namely,  of  im- 
proper communications  with  the  See  of 
Kome.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that,  so 
late  as  in  the  last  century  only,  the  same 
punishment,  with  no  such  excuse,  and 
only  under  the  mad  excitement  of  the  mo- 
ment, was  awarded  for  frauds  committed 
against  the  South  Sea  Bubble  Act.  (a) 
But,  if  the  statute  be  rightly  construed 
by  the  Crown  lawyers,  then  the  phrase  is, 
in  my  opinion,  a  perfectly  just,  a  strictly 
measured  one,  not  because  it  casts  off 
the  vexatious  interference  of  Borne  with  a 
somewhat  rough  hand,  or  asserts  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  Crown  in  the  nomination 
of  bishops  with  over  urgent  severity,  but 
because  it  bids  freemen  and  Chiistians 
still  to  wear  the  garb  of  freemen,  and  use 
the  most  solemn  ordinances  of  their  re- 
ligion, yet  bear  an  intolerable  yoke  on 
their  consciences,  and  profane  those  ordi- 
nances by  the  most  bare-faced  mockery ; 
because  it  commands  the  highest  officers 
in  our  Holy  Church  to  assume  the  form 
and  countenanco  of  judges,  to  hold  the 
semblance  of  an  open  court,  to  invite  op- 
posers,  and  swear  witnesses  on  the  gos- 
pels, to  pronounce  a  solemn  sentence  in 
the  name  of  the  Saviour,  and  yet  tells 
them  that  all  this  is  but^  shadow  and  sham, 


(rt)  By  6  Geo.  1.  c.  18.  s.  19. 


that  thoy  are  but  ministers  and  servants, 
with  no  more  discretion,  as  to  the  acts 
they  perform,  than  the  merest  slave  of  the 
most  absolute  master ;  because,  worst  of 
all,  if  worse  can  be,  it  compels  them  to 
summon  their  comprovincial  bishops  to 
aid  them  in  consecrating,  no  matter 
whom,  bad  liver,  heretic,  Jew,  or  Turk, 
in  violation  of  their  own  most  solemn 
vows,  against,  it  may  be,  their  own  deep 
convictions  and  most  ascertained  know- 
ledge ;  it  bids  them  in  prayer  and  solemn 
hymn  to  invoke  the  presence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  this  monstrous  profanation  ;  in 
the  most  awful  language,  to  confer  that 
immeasurable  gift  on  the  mocking  infidel, 
it  may  be,  before  them,  and  to  minister  to 
him  that  rite  from  which  on  the  morrow 
they  would  be  bound  in  strictness  to  ex* 
cluae  him.  And  all  this  it  bids  them  do, 
as  it  is  said,  without  possibility  of  defence, 
with  no  plea  that  could  be  sustained  in  a 
court  of  justice  in  case  of  disobedience; 
and  then  strips  them  of  the  Queen's  pro- 
tection, forfeits  their  lands  and  tenements, 
goods  and  chattels,  casts  their  bodies  into 
prison  for  life,  or  during  the  pleasure  of 
the  Crown.  As  no  infidel  could  contriye 
a  more  blasphemous  mockery  of  religion 
than  such  a  consecration  would  be,  so  it 
would  puzsle  a  tyrant  to  invent  a  more 
cruel  and  disproportionate  punishment. 
It  is  mv  consoLfttion,  and  a  great  one  it  is, 
that  I  do  not  and  cannot  so  interpret  the 
statute.  I  do  not  believe,  nor  shall  I,  un- 
til I  am  told  so  by  the  highest  judicial 
authority  in  the  land,  that  we  have  such  a 
law  under  which  we  live.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  in  any  age,  or  under  any  mon- 
arch. Lords  and  Commons  of  England 
would  be  found  to  pass  a  law  with^such 
enactments  as  these,  under  which  such 
thiuffs  could  ever  be  possible.  I  cannot 
think  that  for  so  many  centuries,  holy  men 
should  have  been  found,  in  unbi*oken 
series,  content  to  lay  on  their  consciences 
so  heavy  burdens,  i  will  not  admit  that 
Hefrmf  YIII.  would  have  given  the  royal 
assent  to  such  a  law,  so  nndei^stood. 
Tyrant  though  he  was,  strongly  under  the 
influence  of  passion,  and  ardently  fond  of 
power,  so  blind  and  inconsistent  is  man, 
ne  certainly  thought  himself  a  churchman 
in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word;  he 
gloried  personally  in  the  title  of  **  De- 
^nder  of  the  Faith  '* ;  and  it  was  only  two 
years  before  the  statute  in  question  was 
passed,  that  he  gave  his  royal  assent  to 
another  in  which  he  asserted  that  he 

<*  and  all  his  natural  subjects,  as  well  spiritual 
as  temporal,  been  as  obedient,  devout,  t^tholic 
and  humble  children  of  God,  and  Holy  Church, 
as  any  pei)ple  be  within  any  realm  chris- 
teued."  (a) 


(a)  23  Hen.  8.C.  20,  s.  1. 
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But  it  was  said  that  the  constmotion  of 
the  Btatate  which  I  deprecate  in  each 
strong  laneaage  (language  I  meant  not  to 
be  strong,  but  the  simple  statement  of  the 
ideas  which  it  conToys  makes  it  seem 
strong)  only  brings  abont  in  substance  the 
same  state  of  thiuffs  as  by  law  now  exists 
in  the  realm  of  Ireland  and  in  our  colonial 
Churoh.  As  regards  the  latter,  the  argu- 
ment is  wholly  unfounded  ;  the  sees  have 
been  created  in  the  colonies,  and  the 
bishops  appointed,  not  under  any  acts  of 
the  legislature,  but  by  the  exercise  of  the 
royal  prerogative  alone ;  and  the  Metro- 
politan is  under  no  statutory  compulsion 
whaterer  as  to  the  consecration ;  it  can- 
not be  pretended  that  he  may  not  exercise 
an  entire,  though  of  course  responsible, 
diseretion  as  to  the  performance  of  that 
rite  in  any  given  case.  And,  as  to  Ire- 
land, the  argument,  to  have  any  weight, 
must  assume  the  Crown  lawyers'  construc- 
tion of  the  statute.  If  consecration  be  not 
a  ministerial  act  under  the  statute  of 
Elizabeth,  but  the  Metro{)olitan  is  at 
liberty  to  act  aooordine  to  his  conscience, 
and  will  incur  no  penalties  if  he  only  re- 
fuses ta  consecrate  where  the  canonical 
unfitness  of  the  appointed  makes  it  right 
and  proper  that  he  should  decline,  then 
the  legal  condition  of  the  Irish  branch  of 
the  Church  is  not  in  any  way  to  be  pressed 
as  an  argument  against  the  rule ;  while  it 
18  obvious,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  re- 
vival in  the  same  year  of  the  statute  of 
Henry  which  gave  both  eongi  d'Uire  and 
oonfirmation,  and  the  non-revival  of  the 
statute  of  Edward  which  had  taken  them 
away,  furnish  some  argument,  for  I  do  not 
rely  on  it  stroDgly,  for  my  interpretation. 

Upon  what  remains  I  shall  Bay  but  a 
very  few  words,  though  it  is  a  part  of  the 
argument  very  important,  and  as  I  think 
equally  strong ;  I  mean  the  form  of  pro- 
ceeding in  confirmation.  Jjooking  at  the 
traces  which  may  be  found  in  the  books 
cited,  it  seems  to  me  clear  that  we  have 
now  efieotually  the  same  form  as  obtained 
before  the  Beformation ;  and,  if  so,  the 
form  probably  which  obtained  from  very 
early  ages.  But  the  dilemma  is  this: 
either  the  form  is  thus  ancient,  or  it  ob- 
tained almost  immediately  after  the 
Beformation.  If  the  former,  what  weight 
does  it  not  add  to  the  whole  evidence  of 
facts  down  to  that  event  P  If  the  latter, 
will  any  one  assign  a  plausible  reason  for 
the  inventing  a  procedure  so  solemn,  so 
iudicial  in  all  appearance,  so  full  of  re- 
ligions ceremouv,  if  the  process  itself  were 
but  a  shadow  P  Will  any  instance  be 
produced  in  history  of  great  and  grave 
nmctionaries,  such  as  archbishops  and 
bishops,  setting  about  to  contrive,  or 
allowing  to  proceed,  or  taking  part  in  en- 
acting, such  a  ridiculous  and  at  the  same 


'  time  profane  mockery  P    I  believe  a  par- 
allel could  not  be  produced. 

It  was  urged  in  the  course  of  the  argu- 
ment that  confirmation  might  be  a 
substance,  but  the  form  was  immaterial ; 
,  that  it  was  merely  the  mode  by  which  the 
archbishop  wa8  to  satisfy  his  own  con- 
I  science  of  the  fitness  of  the  candidate ;  a 
I  mode,  by  the  way,  of  putting  the  argu* 
I  ment  somewhat  destructive  of  other 
parts  of  it  in  regard  to  consecration. 
'  Originally,  the  confirmation  may  have 
,  been  uncertain  as  to  form  ;  but  it  seems 
'  early  to  have  g^wn  into  a  certain  estab- 
I  lished  course  of  procedure ;  and  analogies 
I  will  supply  themselves  immediately  to 
I  the  minds  of  lawj  ors,  drawn  from  what 
I  has  happened  in  regard  to  many  of  our 
own  legal  proceedings.  Those  forms, 
when  established  by  usage,  become  bind- 
ing ;  and  the  archbishop,  even  if  it  be  a 
mode  only  of  informing  his  own  con* 
science,  must  inform  it  now  in  the  mode 
prescribed.  For  he,  be  it  always  remem- 
bered, is  not  the  only  person  concerned. 
Tlie  bishop  elect,  though  not  originally 
interested  m  the  matter,  and  not  supposed 
iu  the  first  place  to  have  any  personal 
desire  to  fill  the  great  office  to  which  he 
is  called,  as  soon  as  he  is  elected,  by  the 
agreement  of  all  parties  (indeed  his  in- 
terest was  much  pressed  in  the  ar^ment), 
comes  to  have  a  direct  and  certain  interest : 
he  has  not  only  a  substantial  and  real  inter- 
est, but  he  clearly  has  an  interest  of  which 
the  canon  law  took  notice ;  because,  unless 
he  had  been  a  partv  to  the  proceeding  be- 
low, he  could  not  nave  become,  as  he  ap« 
pears  to  have  been  in  repeated  instanoesi 
the  party  appellant  at  the  Court  of  Bome. 
The  Church  had  yet  more  urgent  rights : 
and  justice  requires  that  such  a  proceeding 
as  thiR,  whether  in  fairness  to  the  bishop 
elect  or  in  fairness  to  the  church  con- 
cerned, should  be  open  and  governed  by 
certain  definite  forms;  for  all  lawyers 
must  admit  that  it  is  by  forms  in  a  court 
of  law  that  rights  are  Bubstantially  pro- 
tected. If,  therefore,  this  was  in  the  first 
instance  a  proceeding  that  might  have 
assumed  any  form,  or  at  first  was  governed 
by  no  form  at  all,  yet  if  for  at  least  three 
hundred  years  it  has  taken  a  particular 
shape,  that  shape  judicial,  that  proceeding 
carried  on  in  oucn  court,  and  parties 
summoned  to  make  their  appearance  in 
that  place,  then,  according  to  that  pro- 
ceeding, by  that  form,  and  in  that  open 
court,  I  conceive  the  archbishop  is  bound 
now  to  proceed. 

It  was  urffed  again  that  there  was  a 
total  want  of  instances,  since  the  Befor- 
mation, of  the  rejection  of  any  bishop 
elect ;  and  I  would  rather  make  that  ao* 
mission  in  the  fullest  terms,  than  stand 
upon  any  of  the  cases  abont  which  contest 

<J2 
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wae  made  in  the  conrse  of  the  argninent. 
It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  anj  one  of 
them  was  made  ont  in  bo  satisfactory  a 
manner  ae  to  entitle  the  Court  to  fonnd 
its  judgment  upon  it.  But  what  is  the 
weight  of  the  observation,  after  allP  That 
it  introduces  some  difficulty  into  the  case, 
that  it  gives  those  who  oppose  this  rule 
some  groond  to  stand  upon,  I  admit  most 
freely  ;  and  it  is  an  admission  that  I  can 
make  with  perfect  safety ;  for  I  am  not 
contending  that  this  case  is  altogether 
free  from  difficnlties.  After  all,  however, 
set  against  that  the  mere  existence  of  this 
form  daring  the  whole  of  that  time,  and 
consider  the  circumstances  which  may 
very  reasonably  be  taken  into  the  account 
to  explain  why  there  may  have  been  no 
substantial  appeal  made,  it  seems  to  me 
that  that  argument  is  not  entitled  to  very 
much  weight. 

For  all  these  reasons,  thus  imperfectly 
expressed,  not  intending  to  pass  over 
entirely  any  of  the  difficulties  presented, 
and  yet  feeling  that  I  have  been  compelled 
to  do  but  little  justice  to  some  parts  of 
this  great  case,  it  seems  to  me  upon  the 
whole  that  this  rule  ought  to  be  made 
absolute. 

Pattesow,  J. :  I  do  not  propose  to  enter 
into  a  full  examination  of  the  various  pas- 
sages which  were  cited  from  the  works  of 
writers  on  the  canon  law,  as  well  English 
as  foreign,  from  the  canons  of  general 
councils  held  at  different  times  in  the 
Christian  church,  and  from  various 
authors,  touching  the  subject  of  confir« 
mation  of  bishops,  which  were  very 
properly  brought  before  the  Court  in  the 
course  of  the  argument.  They  appear  to  me 
to  have  established  satisfactorily  that  in  all 
Christian  countries,  in  England  as  well  as 
others,  wherever  a  bishop  was  elected, 
from  the  earliest  times  until  the  passing 
of  26  Hen,  8.  c.  20.,  whether  by  the 
people,  by  the  clergy  and  people,  by  the 
clergy  as  a  body  without  the  laity,  or  by 
chapters  or  convents,  that  election  re- 
quired to  he  afterwards  confirmed  in  order 
to  perfect  it ;  that  such  confirmation  was 
the  act  of  some  spiritual  superior,  and 
was  a  judicial  and  not  a  ministerial  act. 
one  which  involved  an  inquiry  into  the 
regularity  and  sufficiency  of  the  election, 
and  into  che  qiiaJijications  as  well  as  the 
identity  of  the  persmi  elected,  and  coming 
after  and  by  way  of  re  view  of  the  election, 
cannot  properly  be  said  to  have  been  a 
part  of  the  election  itself. 

Such  confirmation  was  obviously  most 
requiaite  in  tlie  case  of  a  popular  election  ; 
bui  it  was  also  \ery  impoi*tant  when  the 
election  was  confined  to  a  smaller  body. 
Wi'hout  the  control  afforded  by  it,  great 
danger  would  have  been  incurred  of  the 
introduction  of  very  unfit  persons  into  the 


sacred  office  of  bishop,  the  mischief  of 
which  is  obvious.  AU  Christian  people 
were  interested  in  various  degrees  in  pre- 
venting such  mischief;  and  therefore, 
when  the  act  of  confirmation  was  to  be 
performed,  all  persons  were  cited  gener- 
ally, as  well  as  those  who  had  any  particu- 
lar interest  specially,  to  come  forward 
and  state  their  objections,  if  they  had 
any,  to  the  election.  Such  citation  ap- 
pears to  have  been  used  in  this  country 
at  an  early  period,  though  the  precise 
date  does  not  appear,  and  to  have  been  in 
use  and  well  known  before  the  time  of  the 
passing  of  2«5  Hen,  8.  o.  20.,  and  to  have 
continued  to  be  used  up  to  the  present 
time.  Whether  it  was  introduoed  into 
this  country  from  the  canon  law,  or  how 
fur  the  canon  law  as  to  confirmation  was 
adopted  in  this  country,  wkether  alto- 
gether or  in  part,  I  do  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  inquire.  It  is  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  of  arriving  at  a  true  construction 
of  25  Hen.  8.  c.  20.,  upon  which  this 
case  depends,  that,  before  and  up  to  the 
time  of  the  passing  of  that  Act,  the  elec- 
tion of  a  bishop  in  this  country  required 
to  be  confij-med  by  a  spiritual  superior, 
whether  the  Pope  or  the  Metropolitan, 
who,  anciently  at  all  events,  had  the 
right ;  that  it  was  a  judicial  act,  and  all 
persons  were  cited  to  come  forward, 
which  citation  had  been  long  in  use. 

Several  instances  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbu/ry  having  refused  to  confirm 
elections  of  bishops  in  this  country,  and 
rejected  the  persons  elected,  were  cited 
from  Wharton's  Anglia  8<icra;  in  which 
instances  the  objections  were,  not  merely 
to  identity,  but  to  qualification,  and 
the  elections  were  annulled  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  Metro|x>Utan.  They  were 
all  prior  to  25  Hen.  8.  c.  20. :  and  the 
elections  at  those  times  were  real  and 
free  elections  under  a  conge  ^elvre  granted 
by  the  Crown,  which,  however,  did  not 
state  who  was  to  be  elected,  and  was  a 
matter  of  strict  right  according  to  the 
statutes  of  this  realm,  having  been  re- 
served only  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
foundation  and  patronage  of  the  Crown 
when  the  freedom  of  election  was  con- 
ceded to  the  chapters.  The  Crown,  it  is 
said,  used  to  recommend  some  person  to 
be  elected,  and  infiuence  the  elections; 
but  there  was  no  power  in  the  Crown  to 
compel  the  election  of  any  particular  per- 
son, nor  any  legislative  enactment  re- 
straining the  freedom  of  elections.  There- 
fore, the  annulling  of  any  such  election 
by  the  Archbishop  or  the  Pope,  when  the 
act  of  confirmation  came  to  be  performed, 
could  not  in  any  way  trench  upon  the 
prerogative  of  the  Crown, 

The  authorities  from  the  Yeajv  Books^ 
cited  by  the  Judges  in  the  case  of  Etfctnt 
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T.  A9ruUhe,(a)  show  that  confirmation 
was  an  essential  and  necessary  act;  so 
mnch  so  that  a  bishop  elect  was  not  so 
completely  in  his  office  before  confir- 
mation as  to  occasion  an  aToidance  of  any 
preferment  that  he  had  beforo ;  and  the 
reason  given  is,  becanse  confirmation 
might  be  refused,  and  so  the  election 
yacated ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
Jndges  in  that  case,  though  they  cited  no 
authorities  subsequent  to  Htat.  25  Hen.  8. 
c.  20.  for  the  position,  manifestly  con- 
sidered the  prior  authorities  as  applicable 
in  this  respect  since  that  statute. 

Taking  it,  then,  to  be  established  by  the 
authorities  cited  in  the  course  of  the 
argument,  aa  I  think  it  must  be,  that  at 
the  time  of  the  passing  of  25  Hen.  8. 
c.  20.  confirmation  was  a  judicial  act,  I 
come  to  consider  the  provisions  of  that 
act.  But,  first,  I  would  advert  to  the 
Statute  of  provisord,  6  stat.  25  Edw.  3 
88.  2,  3,  which,  reciting  the  mischiefs 
arising  from  the  Bishop  of  Bome  reserving 
to  his  collation  generally  iind  especially 
as  well  archbishoprics,  bishoprics,  ab- 
beys »nd  priories,  as'  all  other  dignities, 
enacts : 


"That  the  free  elections  of  archbishops, 
bishops,  and  all  other  dignities  and  benefices 
elective  in  England,  shall  hold  from  hence- 
forth in  the  manner  as  they  were  granted  by  the 
King's  progenitors,  and  the  ancestors  of  other 
lords,  fonnders  of  the  said  dignities  and  other 
benefices." 

And  then  it  goes  on  to  say : 

*'  And  in  case  that  reservation,  collation,  or 
provision  be  made  by  the  court  of  Rome,  of  any 
archbishopric,  bishopric,  dignity,  or  other 
benefice,  m  disturbance  of  the  free  elections, 
collations,  or  presentations  aforenamed,  that  at 
the  same  time  of  the  voidanec,  that  such  reser- 
vations, collations,  and  provii^ions  ought  to  take 
effect,  our  lord  the  King  and  his  heirs  shall  have 
and  enjoy  for  the  same  time  the  collations  to 
the  archbishoprics  and  other  dignities  elective, 
which  be  of  his  advowiy,  such  as  his  progeni- 
tors had  before  that  free  election  was  granted, 
since  that  the  election  was  first  granted  by  the 
King's  progenitors  upon  a  certain  form  and  con- 
dition, as  to  demand  licence  of  the  King  to 
choose,  and  after  the  election  to  have  bis  royal 
assent,  and  not  in  other  manner ;  which  con- 
ditions not  kept,  the  thing  ought  by  reason  to 
resort  to  his  first  nature." 

The  efi'ect  of  which  seems  to  be,  in  case  of 
such  reservations  by  the  Ck)urt  of  Borne, 
to  I  e vest  in  the  Crown  the  right  of  col- 
lation, in  the  same  nanner  as  before  free 
elAotioos  were  granted;  but  in  the  case 
only  of  such  interference  by  the  Court  of 
Bome,  establishing  in  all  other  cases  free 
elections. 

(a)  Palmer,  457 ;  S.  C.  1  (W.)  Jones,  158 ; 
Latch,  81,883;  Noy,  98;  2  Roll.  B.  450  (as 
Vauyhan  v.  Ascue), 


I  would  also  advert  to  23  Hen,  8.  c.  2. 
s.  2,  which  enacts  : 

*'  That  if  any  person  hereafter  named  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Court  of  Rome  by  the  King,  or 
any  of  his  heirs  or  successors,  to  be  bishop  of 
any  see  or  diocese  within  this  realm  hereafter" 
(which  I  apprehend  to  mean  presented,  or 
named  after  free  election),  "  shall  be  letted,  de- 
ferred, or  delayed  at  the  court  of  Rome  ftom 
any  such  bishopric,  whereunio  he  shall  be  so 
represented,  by  means  of  restraint  of  bulls  apos- 
tolic, and  other  things  requisite  to  the  same ; 
or  shall  be  denied  at  the  court  of  Rome,  upon 
convenient  suit  made,  any  manner  bulls  requisite 
for  any  of  the  canses  aforesaid,  any  such  person 
or  persons  so  presented,  may  be,  and  shall  be 
consecrated  here  in  England  by  the  archbishop, 
in  whose  province  the  said  bishopric  shall  be, 
so  alway  that  the  same  person  shall  be  named 
and  presented  by  the  King  for  the  time  being  to 
the  same  archbishop." 

Nothing  is  said  in  this  statute  as  to  the 
precise  manner  and  form  of  carrying  it 
into  effect,  with  respect  to  bishops. 

Then  follows  the  statute  in  question, 
25  Hen.  8.  c.  20.  Now,  that  statute  recites 
23  Hen.  8.  o.  20. ;  and  in  the  preamble 
of  the  third  section  it  states  the  fact, 
**  forasmuch  as  in  the  said  act  it  is  not  plainly  and 
certainly  expressed  in  what  manner  and  fashion 
archbishops  and  bishops  shall  be  elected,  pre- 
sented, invested  and  consecrated  within  this 
realm,  and  in  all  other  the  King's  dominions.'* 

Then  that  section  enacts,  that  no  recourse 
shall  be  had  to  the  see  of  Bome ;  and  the 
fourth  section  enacts  the  manner  of  elect- 
ing a  bishop  in  this  country,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  state  that  the  King  may  grant 
to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  the  cathe- 
drals 

"  a  licence  under  the  Great  Seal,  as  of  old  time 
hath  been  accui>tomed,  to  proceed  to  election  of 
an  archbishop  or  bishop  of  the  see  so  being  void, 
with  a  letter  missive,  containing  the  name  of  the 
person  which  they  shall  elect  and  choose  :  by 
virtue  of  which  licence  the  said  dean  and  chap- 
ter," **  to  whom  any  such  licence  and  letters 
missive  shall  be  directed,  shall  with  all  speed 
and  celerity  in  due  form  elect  and  choose  the 
same  person  named  in  the  said  letters  missive, 
to  the  dignity  and  office  of  the  archbishopric 
or  bishopric  so  being  void,  and  none  other. 
And  if  they  do  defer  or  delay," 
then  it  provides  that  the  Crown  may  ap- 
point by  fetters  patent. 

Here  is  an  entirely  new  matter,  as  I 
apprehend,  introduced  into  the  proceeding 
of  election,  namely,  the  letter  missive 
from  the  Crown ;  because,  though  before 
that  time  the  letter  missive  went  by  way 
of  recommendation,  it  is  quite  cleitr  to  my 
mind  thut  that  letter  missive  need  not  be 
obeyed,  and  that  it  was  a  mere  request; 
that  there  was  no  legislative  enactment 
by  which  the  chapter  would  be  compelled 
to  obey  and  act  upon  it.    It  is  here  intro- 
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dnoed;  and  the  oDftctment  is,  thai  the 
electors  shall  elect  the  Derson  named 
therein,  and  no  other.  No  words  are 
added,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  statute, 

*'  without  suing  or  obtainiog  any  bulls,  letters, 
or  other  things  from  the  see  of  Rome  ; '' 

bat  it  is  simply,  and  directlj,  and  abso- 
lately,  that  tney  shall  elect  the  person 
named,  and  no  other. 

I  cannot  doabt  that  the  effect  is  to 
destroy  the  fteedom  of  elections  alto> 
gether ;  to  render  the  elections  as  they 
are  characterised  in  the  repealed  statute 

1  Edw.  6.  c.  2.,(a)  and  in  the  Irish  statute 

2  Elus.  c.  4. : 

"  in  very  deed  no  elections  but  only  by  a  writ 
of  congi  dialier  hare  colonrs  shadown  or  pre- 
tences of  elections,  serving  nevertheless  to  no 
purpose." 

Bat  I  do  not  agree  to  the  other  part  of 
the  character  given ; 

"seeming  also  dero^tory  and  prejudicial  to 
the  King's  prerogative  Royal,  to  whom  onlj' 
appertaioeth  the  collation  and  gift  of  all  arch- 
bishoprics and  bishoprics  and  suffragan  bishops 
within  His  Highnesses  said  realm." 

For  it  is  plain  that,  before  and  up  to  the 
time  of  the  passing  of  25  Hen.  8.  c.  20. 
the  collation  and  gift  of  archbishoprics 
and  bishoprics  did  not  appertain  to  the 
Crown,  bat  they  were  filled  up  by  free 
election,  by  the  laws  of  the  realm,  till  that 
very  statute  25  Hen,  8.  c.  20.  otherwise 
provided. 

The  next  steps  after  the  election  are 
enacted  in  the  nfth  section : 

"  And  if  the  said  dean  and  chapter,  or  prior 
and  convent,  after  such  licence  and  letters  mis- 
sive to  them  directed,  within  the  said  twelve 
days  do  elect  and  choose  the  said  person  men- 
tioned in  the  said  letters  missive,  according  to 
the  request  of  the  king's  highness,  his  heirs  or 
successors,  thereof  to  be  made  by  the  said 
letters  missive  in  that  behalf,  then  their  elec- 
tion shall  stand  good  and  efiPectual  to  all 
intents;  and  that  the  person  so  elected,  after 
certification  made,"  "shall  be  reputed  and 
taken  by  the  name  of  lord  elected  of  the  said 
dignity;"  <'and  then  making  such  oath  and 
fealty  only  to  the  King's  Majesty,  his  heirs  and 
successors,  as  shall  be  appointed  for  the  same, 
the  King's  highness,  by  his  letters  patent  under 
his  Great  Seal,  shall  signify  the  said  election  if 
it  be  to  the  dignity  of  a  bishop,  to  the  arch- 
bishop and  metropolitan  of  the  province  where 
the  see  of  the  said  bishopric  was  void,"  "  re- 
quiring and  commanding  such  archbishop,  to 
whom  any  such  signification  shall  be  made,  to 
confirm  the  said  election,  and  to  invest  and  con- 
secrate the  said  person  so  elected  to  the  office 
and  dignity  that  he  is  elected  unto,  and  to  give 
and  use  to  him  all  such  beuedictious,  cere- 
monies, and  other  things  requisite  for  the  same." 


(o)  See  above,  p.  483. 


Then  are  added  these  words : 

"  without  any  suing,  procuring  or  obtaining  any 
bulls,  letters  or  other  things  from  the  see  of 
Rome  for  the  same  in  any  behalf." 

The  archbishop  is  thus  required  to  con- 

tirm,  invest,  and  oonsecrate    the  bishop 

elect,  without  suing  any  bulls,  letters  or 

other  things  from  the  see  of  Borne.    Bui 

be  is  not  required  in  express  terms  to  con- 

firm  and  consecrate  without  any  inquiry 

or  any  known  and  accustomed  forms  of 

!  proceeding.    The  statute  is  silent  as  to 

I  the  course  and  form  of  confirmation  and 

'  consecration. 

If  the  statute  had  provided  that  the 

election  should  be  by  eongS  d^elire,  '*  as  of 

old  time  hath  been  aoonstomed,"  and  had 

not  introduced  the  new    matter  of   the 

letter  missive,  I  apprehend  that  no  doubt 

could  have  been  entertained  but  that  the 

election  would  have  been  free,  and  the 

confirmation  and  consecration  must  have 

been  also,  "as  of  old  time  hath  been 

accustomed,"  and  that  the  confirmation 

!  would  have  clearly  been  a  judicial  act ;  so 

I  that  it  will  be  roost  important  to  consider 

'  what  is  the  effect  of  the  provisions  re- 

specting  the  letter  missive,  not  only  on 

.  the  election,    but    on    the    confirmation. 

I  Those  provisions  convert  the  election  into 

a  virtual  appointment  by  the  Grown  ;  pre- 

!  serviug,  however,   the  form  of  election, 

I  and  making  it  a  mere  form.     Do  they, 

therefore,  make  the  confirmation  also  a 

mere  formP    It  is  cont^ided  that  they 

do,  not  by  reason  of  the  words  actually 

u.sed  respecting  confirmation,  but  because 

of  the  words 

**  then  their  election  shall  stand  good  and  effec- 
tual to  all  intents  "  : 

and  so  the  refusal  of  confirmation  cannot 
affect  or  annul  the  election  in  any  way.  I 
am  not  sure  that  such  is  the  effect  of  those 
words ;  they  may  mean  only  that  the  elec- 
tion fehall  stand  good  and  effectual  to  all 
intents  as  an  election,  just  as  it  would 
when  the  election  was  free;  subject, 
nevertheless,  to  the  same  consequences  of 
not  being  confirmed.  But,  if  the  words 
mean  more,  and  the  election  is  to  stand 
good  and  effectual  although  not  confirmed, 
still  the  statute  has  made  no  provision  for 
the  case  of  a  refusal  by  the  archbishop  to 
confirm,  by  authorizing  the  Grown  to 
direct  other  bishops  to  confirm,  or  in  any 
manner  whatever  to  perfect  the  election, 
and  carry  it  on  to  confirmation  and  con- 
secration; and  has  therefbre,  in  some 
sense,  left  it  in  the  power  of  the  arch- 
bishop to  render  the  election  inopeimtive, 
though  perhaps  at  the  risk  of  hid  incur- 
ring the  penalties  of  jpiwmwnire.  It  is 
surely  a  much  more  reasonable  construe- 
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tion  of  these  words  of  the  statute,  taken 
by  themselveB,  to  hold  that  the  Legislature 
iatended  the  altimate  perfection  and  oon- 
anmmation  of  the  election  to  depend  on 
the  confirmation,  thoagh,  as  an  election, 
it  is  made  ^ood  and  effectual  to  all  in- 
tents ;  especially  since,  on  refusal  of  the 
dean  and  chapter  to  elect,  it  is  provided 
that  the  Grown  shall  nominate  ano  present 
by  letters  patent,  to  be  nouMle  to  the  arch- 
bishop; and  that  in  that  case  the  arch- 
bishop shall,  with  all  speed  and  celerity, 
invest  and  consecrate  the  person  nominated 
and  presented  by  the  King.  No  mention 
is  made  in  such  case  of  confirmation.  The 
Legislature  seems  to  have  considered  that 
confirmation  was  nnnecessaiy  where  there 
had  been  no  election,  but  the  Grown  had 
nominated  and  presented  by  letters  patent 
And  this  is  not  an  oversight,  as  I  appre- 
hend ;  for  in  the  Irish  statute  2  Eliz,  c.  4., 
which  abolishes  election,  even  in  form, 
altogether,  and  makes  the  appointment 
always  by  letters  patent,  no  mention  of 
confirmation  is  made  from  the  beginning  I 
to  the  end  of  the  statute.  I 

Hence,  however,  arises  another  argu-  ! 
ment;  and  it  is  contended  that,  as  the  i 
Legislature  treats  confirmation  as  un- 
necessary where  the  Grown  appoints  the 
bishop  directly  and  avowedly,  namely,  by 
letters  patent,  it  never  can  have  intended 
that  confirmation  should  be  necessary  as  a 
judicial  act  where  the  Grown  appoints  the 
bishop  indirectly  and  circuitouslv  through 
the  medium  of  a  pretended  election  by  the 
dean  and  chapter ;  therefore  that  the  con- 
firmation mentioned  in  the  statute  must 
bo  taken  to  be  a  ministerial  act,  and  a 
mere  form  ;  that  the  form  of  confirmation 
was  preserved  because  the  form  of  election 
was ;  but  neither  was  intended  to  be  real 
or  more  than  shadow. 

It  is  diflSicult  to  see  why  confirmation 
should  be  necessary  when  the  Grown 
appoints  indirectly  if  it  was  not  considered 
so  when  the  Grown  appoints  directly,  and  if 
it  was  right  to  omit  n  in  the  one  case,  why 
it  was  not  right  in  the  other.  It  is  vain  to 
coi^ecture  the  reasons  which  actuated  the 
Legislature  at  that  time ;  and  1  do  not  pre- 
tend to  reconcile  or  to  account  for  all  the 
provisions  of  this  statute.  Looking  at  the 
words  used,  I  see  nothing  which  imports 
that  the  confirmation  and  consecration 
were  to  be  mere  ministerial  forms  and 
shadows;  they  are  both  required  in 
one  and  the  same  sentence,  and  in  the 
same  langnage.  I  cannot  bring  myself 
to  believe  that  the  Legislature  of  this 
country  could  ever  intend  that  the  solemn 
act  of  consecration  should  be  a  mere  form 
and  shadow  ;  and,  if  not,  neither  can  con- 
firmation be  BO ;  for  one  and  the  same  in- 
terpretation must  be  put  on  the  langnage 
whioh-is  applied  equally  to  both.    As  to 


consecration,  indeed,  no  previous  form  of 
inquiry  is  stated  to  have  been  used,  like 
that  in  case  of  confirmation ;  nor  am  I 
prepared  to  say  any  was  necessarv.  The 
archbishop,  where  he  had  confirmed,  would 
have  already  inquired  ;  and,  where  after 
this  statute  (which  would  rarely  happen, 
indeed  no  instance  has  been  cited  in 
which  it  has  ever  happened)  the  Grown 
appointed  bv  letters  patent,  he  would  in 
general  be  able  to  inform  himself,  without 
any  public  inquiry,  as  to  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  person  nominated  and  pre- 
sented by  the  Grown  ;  and,  if  any  lawful 
impediment  to  the  consecration  came  to 
his  knowledge,  I  cannot  believe  that  the 
Legislature  intended  to  force  him,  loiow- 
ingly  and  without  regard  to  such  impedi- 
ment, to  perform  the  solemn  act  of  conse- 
cration. 

The  statute,  as  I  have  already  observed, 
directs  letters  patent  from  the  Grown,  re- 
quiring the  archbishop  to  confirm  the 
election,  and  consecrate  the  person  elected, 
without  suiDg  or  obtaining  any  bulls, 
letters  or  other  things  from  Eome.  The 
confirmation  and  consecration  contem- 
plated by  the  Legislature  seem,  therefore, 
to  be  such  (those  words  being  added, 
*'  without  any  suing,  procuring  or  obtain- 
ing any  bulls  ")  as  would  formerly  have 
required  to  be  sanctioned  by  bulls  from 
Rome,  and  as  would  be  directed  by  such 
bulls ;  and  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  bull 
for  confirmation  would  have  directed  a 
judicial  act  P 

I  am  compelled,  in  construing  this  act, 
either  to  suppose,  without  any  express 
words  to  warrant  that  supposition,  that 
the  Legislature  meant  to  carry  the  form 
and  shadow,  which  by  express  enactment 
was  introduced  into  elections,   also  into 
confirmation,  or  that  it  meant  to  require 
confii*mation  as  a  judicial  act,  such  as  it 
was  before  the  statute,  where  there  was  a 
form  of  election,  where  the  appointment 
by  the  Grown  was  through  the  medium  of 
that  form,  although  it  did  not  require  it 
where  the  appointment  by  the  Crown  was 
direct.    I  cannot  feel  myself  warranted  in 
attributing  to  the  Legislature  the  enact- 
ment of  mere  form,  shadow,  and  pretence, 
beyond  what  the  very  express  words  compel 
me  to  do ;  and  I  feel  bound  to  construe 
the  words  which  are  used  according  to 
their  known  and  received  meaning,  if  by 
so  doing  no  contradiction  or  absurdity  is 
I  involved ;  especially  if  such  construction 
I  be,   as  I  think    it  is,   more  reasonable, 
I  though  I  cannot  altogether  exj^lain  the 
reason  of  the  dibtinction  as  to  where  con- 
.  firmation  is  required  and  where  it  is  not. 
It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  arch- 
bishop is  required  by  the  fifth  section  to 
con6rm  the  election,  to  use  the  words  of 
the  fourth  section,  ''as  of  old  time  hath 
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It  U  obsenrable  that  in  the  fifth  iieouoii 
nothing  is  said  abont  the  time  of  confirm- 
ing and  consecrating ;  it  is  only  said  that 
the  King  shall  by  his  letters  patent  signify 
the  election  to  the  arohbiahop,  requiring 
him  to  confirm  and  consecrate  (it  is  not 
even  said  '*  wii^h  all  speed  and  celerity/' 
as  it  is  in  the  case  of  letters  patent  nomi- 
nating and  prescDting),  without  sning  to 
Borne  for  bulls.  Whether  that  is  a  mere 
oversight  or  not,  I  am  sure  I  cannot  tell ; 
but  certain  it  is  that  in  this  statoto,  where 
there  has  been  an  election  by  the  dean  and 
chapter,  and  where  there  are  letters  patent 
directed  to  be  sent  from  the  Crown  requir- 
ing the  archbishop  to  confirm,  it  does  not 
say,  "with  all  speed  and  celerity,"  or 
within  any  time ;  but  it  goes  on  to  say, 
if  the  dean  and  chapter  shall  refuse,  the 
Crown  shall  appoint  by  letters  patent  to 
the  archbishop,  requiring  him  to  invest 
and  consecrate  with  all  speed  and  celerity. 
The  seventh  section  then  enacts  the  pen- 
alty, if  the  archbishop  shall  refuse  and  do 
not  confirm  within  twenty  days.  I  appre- 
hend that  the  true  meaning  is,  if  he  shall 
refase,  and  do  not  con6rm  within  twenty 
days,  wuhcut  lawful  eatue.  All  statutes 
enacting  penalties  must  be  construed 
strictly:  and,  whenever  a  penalty  is  at« 
tached  to  the  refusal  to  do  any  act,  be  it 
jadioial  or  ministeiial,  I  apprehend  that 
the  refusal  must  be  without  lawful  cause 
or  ezcQse,  the  proof  of  which  may  perhaps 
lie  on  the  party  refusing,  but  which,  being 
proved,  would  be  an  answer  to  any  pro- 
ceeding for  the  penalty.  What  would 
amount  to  lawful  cause  or  excuse  in  the 
case  of  the  dean  and  chapter,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  inquire ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that, 
in  the  case  of  the  archbishop,  the  pen- 
dency of  a  judicial  inquiry,  if  it  be  such, 
would  be  lawful  cause,  as  regards  the  time 
of  twenty  days,  as  much  as  illness  either 
of  the  archbishop  or  the  bishop  elect :  and 
a  bond  fide  decision  of  the  unfitness  of  the 
per«>on  elected  after  judicial  inquiry  would 
be  lawful  cause,  as  regards  an  ultimate 
refusal  to  confirm.  If,  therefore,  I  am 
right  in  my  construction  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  statute,  and  confirmation  be 
a  judicial  act,  I  cannot  see  anything  in  the 
seventh  clause  which  should  prevent  its 
beinff  so,  or  subject  the  archbishop  to  the 
penalty  therein  contained,  if  he  proceeds 
bond  fide  in  regard  to  that  judicial  act. 

Ins  said  that  so  to  construe  the  statute 
would  be  in  violation  of  the  preroffative 
of  the  (Ji*owu.  I  cannot  feel  that  it  is  so ; 
the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  remains  just 
as  it  was,  in  regard  to  what  is  to  take 
place  after  election,  though  by  the  letter 
missive  the  power  of  the  Crown  in  the 
election  itself  is  materially  altered.  The 
construction  which  I  put  upon  the  statute 
doe^  not  derogate  firom  or  diminish  the 


been  accustomed;  *'  that  is,  in  a  judicial 
course  and  with  proper  inquiry. 

But  the  seventh  section,  containing  the 
penalty  of  prtemunvre  against  the  dean 
and  chapter  for  not  electing  and  signify- 
ing the  same  within  twenty  days,  and 
against  the  archbishop  for  not  contirming 
and  consecrating  within  twenty  days, 

"  or  else  if  any  of  them,  or  aoy  other  person  or 
pereoDB,  admit,  maintain,  allow,  obey,  do  or 
execute  any  censures,  excommunications,  inter- 
dictions, inhibitions,  or  any  other  process  or 
act,  of  what  natnre,  name  or  qaality  soever  it 
be,  to  the  contrary,  or  let  of  due  execution  of 
this  act," 

remains  to  be  considered. 

I  would  observe,  first,  that  I  do  not 
think  this  clause  at  all  afi^ected  by  stat. 
1  Eliz,  c.  1.  8.  32.  It  seems  plain  to  me 
that  that  section  operates  only  to  prevent 
the  repeal  of  sect.  40  of  stat.  1  &  2  Ph.  & 
If,  c.  8.,  which  enacted  the  penalty  of 
proBvnunire  against  persons  attempting  to 
disturb  the  grants  made  by  Henry  VIII. 
of  the  lands  of  monasteries,  and  has  no 
bearing  on  the  present  question. 

It  has  been  much  doubted  whether  this 
penalty  in  the  seventh  section  applies  at 
all,  except  where  something  is  rtono  or 
omitted  to  be  done  iu  consequence  of  com- 
munication with  the  see  of  Borne.  As  far 
as  regards  the  latter  part  of  the  clause,  as 
to  admitting  censures^  and  so  forth,  I  see 
much  reason  to  think  that  doubt  not  with- 
out foundation ;  for  it  is  observable  that 
all  the  words  used  are  indicative  of  pro- 
cesses not  used  in  our  courts  of  law,  but 
in  the  canon  law  and  the  ecclesiastical 
courts.  But  I  do  uot  think  it  necessary 
to  determine  that  point ;  for  I  think  the 
language  clearly  applicable  only  to  some 
extrinsic  coercion  used  bv  another,  who- 
ever that  might  be,  towards  the  dean  and 
chapter  or  the  archbishop,  and  submitted 
to  l>y  them,  and  not  to  the  exercise  of  any 
juriediction  or  authority  of  their  own 
which  they  lawfully  have;  and  I  have 
already  stated  that  I  think  the  archbishop 
has  lawful  authority  and  jurisdiction  to 
act  judicially  in  regai*d  to  confirmation 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  With 
regard  to  tne  earlier  part  of  the  clause, 
the  words  at  first  signt  seem  to  import 
that  the  penalty  is  incurred  absolutely,  if 
the  archbishop  shall  refuse  and  do  not 
confirm  and  consecrate  within  twenty 
days;  and  in  argument  these  words  were 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  construction  of 
the  fifth  clau.^e,  because  it  was  said  that 
a  judicial  inquiry  could  not  be  conducted 
in  so  short  a  time  as  twenty  days  in  most 
oases,  and  therefore  that  no  judicial  in- 
quiry could  be  intended.  I  do  not  think 
Uiat  the  words  here  used  necessarily  load 
to  any  such  couseqnenco. 
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prerogative  of  the  Grown,  bat  only  does 
not  extend  itw  Neither  does  this  conBtmo- 
tion  give  the  archbishop  a  veto  to  the 
appointment  by  ihe  Crown  ;  it  only  leaves 
him  to  exeroibe  his  spiritual  duties  as  to 
confirming  and  consecrating  in  the  ancient 
manner,  and  as  in  their  very  nature  they 
ought  to  be  exercised. 

Again,  it  is  said  that  no  instance  has 
occarred  of  refusal  to  confirm  since  the 
statute.  That  is  a  circumstance  of  con- 
siderable weight :  and,  if  the  proceedings 
towards  confirmation  used  before  the  sta- 
tute had  been  dropped  immediately  after 
it,  I  should  have  thought  that  a  contem- 
poraneous exposition  which  would  have 
gone  very  btronglyto  show  that  confirma- 
tion was  intended  by  the  statute  to  be  a 
ministerial  act:  but  the  contrary  is  ap- 
parent, and  that,  for  some  time  after  the 
statute,  upon  the  proceedings  towards 
confirmation,  witnesses  were  examined, 
and  a  regular  inquiry  gone  into,  although 
iu  modern  times  no  such  instances  are 
cited.  The  disuse  of  an  authority  or  power, 
which  any  court  by  law  has,  will  not  de- 
stroy that  authority  or  power,  as  was  con- 
ceded in  A$hford  v.  Thomi<m.(a) 

Ihe  opinions  of  various  writers  col* 
lected  in  a  recent  pamphlet  (6)  were  re- 
ferred to  in  the  course  of  the  argument,  by 
the  counsel  for  the  prosecutors  of  this 
writ.  Bo  far  as  they  go,  they  appear  to 
me  to  afford  an  inference  that  the  general 
notion  was,  that  the  archbishop  was  bound 
to  confirm  under  the  penalty  of  prctmu- 
nire.  In  Breti  on  Chvareh  Government  (e) 
it  is  distinctly  so  put;  and,  in  Mason's 
VindicicB  EedesuB  Anglicanad,{d)  the  answer 
to  a  supposed  question,  what  is  to  be  done 
if  the  £mg,  being  deceived,  appoints  an 
unfit  person,  is,  that  on  representation  to 
the  King  no  doubt  he  would  appoint 
another;  whereas  it  would  have  been  a 
ready  answer  to  have  said,  *'the  arch- 
bishop will  refuse  to  confirm,"  if  it  had 
been  thought  by  Mason  that  he  had  the 
power.  If  it  is  meant  to  be  inferred  that, 
from  the  time  of  the  statute,  the  received 
opinion  was  that  confirmation  had  become 
a  mere  form,  it  must  have  been  known  to 
all  the  different  archbishops;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  the  proceed- 
ings at  confirmation  were  not  altered  in 
their  form,  so  as  to  suit  the  altered  nature 
of  the  act  of  confirmation  itself.  If  it  was 
known  to  be  a  ministerial  and  not  a 
judicial  act,  then,  from  the  time  of  the 
statute  to  this  day,  a  solemn  mockery 
has  been  knowingly  gone  through  at  every 

(a)  1  B.  &  Aid.  405. 

(6)  The  Boyalty  of  the  Grown  in  Episcopal 
Promotions :  London,  1847. 
(c)  Ch.  xxi.  p.  4^1  (Snd  ed.). 
Id)  Lib.  iv.  0.  18. 


confirmation,  the  whole  forms  of  which 
are  assuredly  those  of  a  judicial  and  not 
a  ministerial  act.  Too  much  stress  ought 
not  to  be  laid  on  the  use  of  particular 
forms ;  but  any  one  who  reads  the  account 
of  the  proceedings  on  confirmation  given 
by  Bishop  Gibson  in  his  Code9,(a)  and 
which  confessedly  have  been  constantly 
used,  and  were  u&ed  on  the  pr<>sent  occa- 
sion, cannot  but  see  that  the  citations,  the 
summaria  petitio,  the  decree  itself,  and  all 
the  steps,  which  I  need  not  detail,  have 
the  appearance,  at  least,  of  a  judicial  and 
not  a  mere  ministerial  proceeding.  It  is 
difficult  to  believe  such  a  continuance  of 
mockery  and  deception  by  so  many  and 
such  persons,  and  for  such  a  length  of 
time,  without,  as  it  seems  to  me,  any 
assignable  motive.  I  cannot  but  think, 
therefore,  that  confirmation  was  not  al- 
tered in  its  nature  according  to  received 
opinion,  but  remained  as  before ;  and  that 
the  want  of  exercise  of  the  right  of  refusal 
was  from  the  necessity  of  so  doing  not 
arising. 

Instances  are  mentioned,  of  Dr.  Bwidle 
and  Dr.  Samuel  Clcvrke,  in  which  another 
course  was  taken  to  prevent  their  being 
appointed :  and  that  was  a  respectful  and 
proper  course,  in  order  to  avoid  the  ne- 
cessity of  any  refusal  by  the  archbishop : 
and  in  the  reigns  of  Ckarlee  11.  and 
WiUiam  III.  the  Crown  by  its  own  act 
directed  that  commissioners  should  be 
consulted  in  the  choice  of  bishops,  which 
would  obviate  any  difficulties.  It  seems 
to  me,  therefore,  that  no  sufficient  light  is 
afforded  by  the  events  since  the  statute,  to 
show  that  it  really  was  intended  to  have 
the  effect  of  altering  the  nature  of  confir- 
mation which  is  contended  for,— ^r  which 
would  justify  me  in  putting  a  different 
construction  on  that  statute  from  that  to 
which  a  consideration  of  the  words  of  it 
has  led  me. 

It  is  said  that  confirmation  cannot  be  a 
judicial  act,  because  the  archbishop  acts 
in  it  by  his  vicar  general,  whose  office 
does  not  give  him  jurisdiction  in  content 
tious  suits.  I  do  not  see  that  this  alters 
the  case.  Prima  faeiet  confirmation  would 
not  be  contentious;  and  therefore  the 
vicar  general  would  be  a  proper  officer 
by  whom  the  archbishop  might  act;  but 
it  does  not  follow  that,  if  the  proceedings 
became  contentious,  the  archbishop  would 
be  deprived  of  his  authority  because  of  the 
usual  nature  of  the  office  of  the  person  by 
whom  he  is  acting.  It  is  described  in 
Oug%Um*s  Prolegomena  xvi. : 

*'  Ea  qnn  cootentioes  jurisdietioDui  eraut  non 
exereebat,  id  est,  caosarain,  inter  partes,  in  foro 
contradictorio,  deeisioneni  (pr89terqaam,  qnn 
pro    foimA    solummodo    ventilantor;    utpote, 

(a)  S^  I  Gibs,  lip,  note  r ;  2  Gibs.  18S8. 
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mischief  in  this  country  ftrom  the  inability 
of  persons  who  were  elected  bishops  to  ol^ 
tftin  confirmation,  and  enacts  that,  whilst 
the  apostolical  see  is  void,  the  archbishop 
shall  confirm  the  persons  so  elected 
bishops,  so  as  the  king  assents;  and 
proyides  for  the  king's  writ  to  them 
for  that  purpose ;  which  is  nearly,  if 
not  entirely,  in  the  same  form  as  that 
directed  by  stat.  25  Hen,  8.  c.  20.,  re- 
quiring it  to  be  done  with  celerity,  and 
that  the  archbishop  should  do  all  things 
canonically  necessary.  The  writ  is  to  be 
found  in  Bymer'e  Fadera{a) ;  and  proceed- 
ings  nnder  the  statute  are  to  be  found  in 
Tvharion'$  Anglia  Sacra  as  to  the  confir- 
mation of  a  bishop  of  Norwich  in  1416,  at 
which  all  opposers  were  cited  in  the  usual 
way.  (6)  It  is  true  that  there  are  no 
penalties  in  the  statute  of  Henry  V. ;  but 
it  directs  the  archbishop  in  quite  as  posi- 
tive terms  as  the  statute  25  Hen,  8.  c.  20. ; 
and  yet  confirmation  under  it  was  plainly 
conducted  as  a  judicial  act  and  according 
to  canonical  forms. 

If,  then,  confirmation  be  still  a  judicial 
act,  the  next  question  is,  who  are  entitled 
to  interfere  and  to  claim  to  be  heard  in 
the  course  of  the  proceedings?  Now, 
the  words  of  the  citation  used  since 
25  Hen.  8.  are  clear  as  to  this  point.  It 
cites  all  opposers,  any  persons  who  may 
think  proper  to  come  forward,  and  they 
shall  be  heard :  and  this  citation  is  stuck 
up  in  the  church  before  the  day  fixed  for 
confirmation,  and  is  proclaimed  also  at  the 
time  of  the  confirmation.  Whether  this 
form  of  citation  was  in  use  before  the  sta- 
tute of  25  Hen,  8.  c.  20.  I  believe  does  not 
distinctly  appear ;  but,  if  it  was,  the  con- 
tinuing it  is  strong  evidence  to  show  that 
confirmation  was  treated  after  the  statute 
as  a  judicial  act :  and,  if  it  was  not  in  use 
before  the  statute,  the  making  and  intro- 
ducing it  afterwards  is  perhaps  still 
stronger  evidence  to  the  same  efiect.  But 
that  some  citation  to  the  same  eff'ect  was 
always  used  in  this  country  and  under  l^e 

I  canon  law  is,  I  think,  clearly  established. 

I  And  it  seems  to  me  that  I  am  not  justified 
in  saying  that  it  was  always  a  mere  de- 

'  lusory  form,  though  no  particular  in- 
stances are  shown  of  opposers  actually 
coming  forward  and  being  either  received 
or  rejected.  Bishop  Fdl,  however,  in  his 
work  published  in  1669,  speaking  of  con- 
firmation, snys, 

"Nemine  comparente  (quod  tamen  non 
»eiiiper  evenit)."(c) 

Now  it  seems  difficult  to  say  that  the 
vicar  general  after  such  a  citation  could 


negotia  confirmatiomsepiBooporum  electionis,et ' 
similia)  sed  ea,  qnsD  sunt  officii  men,  gerebat." 

This  very  passage,  to  my  mind,  conveys 
the  idea  that  confirmation  is  not  offieii 
msri,  namelj ,  ministerial,  but  in  its  nature 
judicial,  though  usually  pro/or »k£.  Neither 
can  I  doubt  that,  if  the  archbishop  bo 
acting  judicially  in  the  matter  of  confir- 
mation, he  would  have  the  same  power  of 
compelling   the    attendance  of  witnesses 
that  any  other  court  of  ecclesiastical  juris-  [ 
diction  has.    I  do  not  lay  stress  on  Dr. 
Bives's  supposed  opinion  in  the  case  of 
Bishop  Mountague,  opposed  as  it  appears  to 
be,   if  ever  given,  by  one  of  Sir  James  ■ 
MotrrioU:  but  the  facts  which  then  oc- 
curred militate  against  the   supposition  , 
that  the  citation  of  opposers  at  confirma-  ' 
tion  was  generally  laiown  to  be  a  mere 
shadow ;   and  so  do   the  observations   of 
the  Judges    in  Evans  v.  Aseuithe,{a)  to  '> 
which  I  have  already  adverted. 

Bishop  Godwin,  in  his  work,  De  Prwsu^ 
Ubus  Angli<B,  in   the  Life  of  Mountague,  . 
p.  443  (ed.  1743),  says:  ' 

**  lUud  antem  memorabile  aocidit,  eo  die  qao  i 
in   EcclesiA  Beats  Marie  de  Aroabus,  juzta  I 
Bolennem  citationis  formolam,  episoopi  jam  jam  i 
confirmaadi  mores    laioorum    quoque  examini  | 
subjiciuntur,  adfuisse   qui    eum    Arminianismi  , 
Dcscio  cigus  reum,  et  adeo  Pontifici  faventem 
accusareut,  eique  de  causi  episcopatu  prorsus 
indignum  rejicerent.      VeHim  cum  calumnias 
potius    quam    argumenta    proferre  viderentur, 
subsecuta  est  aliqaaudiu  impedita  confirmatio.*' 

This  passage  seems  to  treat  the  citation  ! 
as  a  real,  not  a  mock,  proceeding.    It 
appears  to  me,  also,  that  what  occurred  in 
the  case  of  Bishop  Mountague  must  have 
drawn  much  attention  to  the  proceedings 
upon  confirmation  (ft) ;  and  that  the  citation 
would  have  been  then  discontinued  if  it 
had  been  thought  to  be  a  mere  mockery 
and  that  the  archbishop  could  lawfully  omit 
it;  much  more  if,  as  is   now  contended, 
he  was  precluded  by  stat.    25  Hen.    8.  i 
c.  20.  from  giving  any  efiect  to  it,  and  i 
indeed  from  making  any  inquiry.    It  is  j 
not  as  if  no  such  question  had  ever  arisen ; 
but.  when  it  did  arise  in   the  case    of 
Bishop  Mountague,  I  cannot  account  for  the 
continuance  of  the  citation  afterwards,  if 
it  was  considered  really  to  mean  nothing 
at  all. 

In  the  course  of  the  argument  a  statute 
of  Henry  V.  was  cited  from  the  rolls  of 
parliament,(c)  which  is  not  found  in  the 
common  collection,  and  which,  after  stat- 
ing the  schisms  and  disputes  respecting 
the  election  of  the  pope,  and  that  in  truth 
the  apostolical  see  was  void,  describes  the 

(a)  Pabner,  457. 

(6)  See  above,  p.  427fi. 

(c)  Rot.  Pari.  vol.  iv.  part  8,  p.  71. 


(a)  Rot.  Pari.  vol.  iv.  part  2.  p.  156. 

(6)  Wharton's  Anglia  Sacra,  vol.  i.  p.  417. 

(c)  Cited  above,  p.  441. 
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be  justified  in  refosin^  to  allow  any  person, 
who  came  forward  with  objections  dj  way 
of  opposition  in  proper  form,  to  appear 
and  offer  those  objections,  unless  he  was 
precluded  from  doing  so  by  the  statate. 
If  the  ordinary  and  accostomed  mode  of 
uroceeding  was  to  make  snch  citation 
bond  fide,  the  archbishop  or  the  vicar 
general  coald  not  of  his  own  authority 
alter  the  mode  of  proceeding,  any  more 
than  this  court  could  refuse  the  wager  of 
battle,  whilst  it  by  law  existed  ;  although 
the  permitting  all  persons  to  appear  and 
object  under  that  citation  may  be  very  in- 
convenient undeven  mischievous.  I  would 
by  no  means  be  understood  as  ezpressing 
any  approbation  of  such  a  mode  of  object- 
ing in  the  present  state  of  society.  Nor 
did  the  vioar  general  act  on  any  such 
view,  as  I  understand :  but  he  refused  to 
allow  the  objectors  to  appear  at  all,  hold- 
lug  that  the  statute  in  effect  took  away 
any  power  or  authority  in  the  archbishop 
or  his  vicar  general  to  hear  any  objections 
at  all.  In  this,  as  at  present  advised,  1 
am  of  opinion  that  he  misconstrued  the 
statate,  and  declined  a  jurisdiction  which 
he  had  by  law,  and  therefore  which  he 
was  bound  by  law  to  exercise :  and,  as  all 
persons  were  cited  to  appear,  all  those 
who  offered  to  appear  and  were  not 
allowed  to  do  so,  and  certainly  and  more 
particularly  two  of  them  who  are  bene- 
ficed clergjrmen  in  the  diocese  of  the 
bishop  elect,  are  aggrieved  by  such  re- 
fusal, and  ought  to  have  some  remedy. 

Is  then  the  writ  of  mandamus  the  proper 
remedy?  No  other  is  shown.  I  should 
doubt  very  much  there  being  any  appeal 
from  the  archbishop  in  a  matter  of  con* 
firmation,  under  any  circumstances ;  but, 
where  a  party  has  not  been  allowed  to 
appear  in  Court  at  all,  he  cannot  be  in  a 
situation  to  appeal. 

Again,  here  is  a  declining  of  jurisdic- 
tion by  misconstruction  of  an  act  of  par- 
liament ;  in  which  case  a  mandamus  was 
held  to  lie  in  Bex  v.  The  Justices  of 
Kent.ia)  That  was  the  case  of  a  per&on 
who  applied  to  the  Court  of  Sessions  to 
do  that,  under  an  act  of  parliament,  which 
they  thought  the  act  aid  not  authorise 
them  to  do;  and  so  they  refhsed  to  act; 
and  the  mandamus  was  granted  to  put 
them  in  motion,  but  not  directing  them 
how  to  decide.  Here  the  parties  applied  to 
oppose  that  which,  but  for  25  5e».  8. 
c.  20.,  they  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
entitled  to  oppose;  they  are  refused 
on  a  wrong  construction  of  the  statute ; 
and  the  thing  which  they  were  entitled  to 
oppose  is  done.  The  principle  is  the  same, 
though  the  facts  are  different  It  is  the 
misconstruction  of  a  statute,  and  the  de- 

(a)  14  Sast»  895. 397. 


dining  to  exercise  a  jurisdiction  which 
belonged  to  the  Court,  which  will  render 
the  confirmation  void,  if  it  be  void,  and 
not  merely  an  erroneous  decision  as  to  ad- 
mitting allegationd,  as  in  Bishop  of 
8t.  David's  v.  Lucy, (a)  or  wrongly  ad- 
mitting or  rejecting  evidence,  or  any 
other  wrong  conclusion,  if  there  has  been 
a  hearing :  for  in  such  cases  this  Court  is 
not  a  court  of  error  and  does  not  inter- 
fere ;  Begina  v.  The  Justices  of  Kesteven,(h) 
However,  Mr.  Justice  Hohroydj  in  the  case 
of  Be9  V.  The  Justices  of  Gamarvont{c)  in- 
timated that,  if  the  Court  of  Sessions  had 
heard  one  side  and  altogether  refused  to 
hear  the  other,  he  should  have  thought  it 
the  same  as  if  the  case  had  not  been  heard 
at  all,  and  that  the  mandamus  ought  to 
issue,  though  the  Sessions  bad  come  to  a 
decision  Also,  in  Beaa  v.  The  Justices  of 
Oumberland,(d)  where  a  complaint  was 
made  by  an  overseer  against  a  man  for 
not  maintaining  his  wife,  the  man  denied 
her  to  be  his  wife,  and  produced  receipts 
for  money  paid  by  him  to  the  overseer,  in 
which  the  woman  was  treated  as  not  his 
wife,  on  which  the  overseer  offered  to 
prove  a  marriage  between  the  man  and 
woman  at  Gretna  Q-reen,  but  the  justices 
refused  to  receive  it,  and  dismissed  the 
complaint,  this  Court  granted  a  man- 
damus. 

These  cases  are  not  precisely  in  point ; 
nor  were  any  cited  that  are  so,  either  on 
one  side  or  the  other.  That  of  the  Bishop 
of  81-  David's  v.  Luoy  (e)  is  plainly  not  in 
point ;  for  there  both  parties  were  before 
the  Court,  and  the  question  was  as  to  ad- 
mitting certain  allegations,  a  matter  which 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  could  not  de- 
termine upon  or  interfere  with.  Here  the 
parties  are  not  allowed  even  to  appear,  and 
that  on  the  misconstruction  of  an  act  of 
parliament. 

If,  indeed,  by  the  known  practice  at  con* 
firmations  at  all  times,  independent  of  the 
supposed  effect  of  25  Hen.  8.  c.  20.,  the 
citation  of  opposers,  in  whatever  form 
couched,  was  always  a  more  idle  ceremony, 
meaning  nothing,  and  not  intended  to  be 
acted  on  by  those  who  made  it,  like  the 
chiJlenge  of  the  champion  at  the  corona- 
tion, and  the  vicar  general  had  rejected 
the  parties  applying  to  be  heard  on  that 
ground,  the  case  might  have  come  within 
the  authority  of  Ex  parte  8fnyth,{f)  But, 
if  I  understand  the  affidavits  right,  it  was 
not  so  put  by  the  vicar  general ;  but  bis 
rejection  prtx^eeded  on  the  construction  of 


(a)  1  Ld.  Uaym.  544. 
(6)  3Q.  B.  810. 

(c)  4  B.  &  Aid.  86. 

(d)  4  A.  &  £.  695. 

(e)  1  Ld.  Baym.  544. 
(/)  3  A.  &  B.  7X9, 
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the  HtafcDte.  I  think,  therefore,  as  at  pre- 
sent adyised,  upon  the  principle  acted  on 
in  cases  of  mandamns,  that  this  confirma- 
tion cannot  be  held  good,  and  that  a  writ 
of  mandamus  may  and  oaght  to  issae. 

A  question  was  brought  before  the 
Court,  as  to  the  effect  of  the  Church  Dis- 
cipline Act,(a)  which  limits  prosecutions 
to  two  years,  and  directs  the  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding. Had  this  been  an  attempt  to 
prosecute  the  bishop  elect  for  some  sup- 
posed offence  committed  more  than  two 
years  ago,  in  a  way  not  authorised  by  that 
aet,  or  course  it  <  ould  not  be  maintained ; 
but  it  is  nothing  of  the  sort.  It  is  an  ap- 
plication to  be  allowed  to  appear  and  oe 
heard  according  to  the  citation  proclaimed 
by  the  vicar  general,  not  by  way  of  pro- 
secntion  against  the  bishop  elect,  but  to 

.  show  that  he  is  not  entitled  to  be  con- 

*  nrmed  in  that  election,  on  account  of  some 
supposed  objections.  I  do  not  see  that  the 
Church  Discipline  Act  touches  the  ques- 
tion at  all. 

In  coming  to  the  conclusion  at  which  I 
have  arriv^,  I  have  entertained  very 
great  and  serious  doubts :  and  my  mind 
has  fluctuated,  during  the  argument  and 
since,  very  much,  and  more  particularly 
with  regard  to  the  power  of  this  Court  to 
grant  the  writ  of  mandamus  under  the 
circumstances.  And  I  cannot  but  feel 
very  diffident  in  my  opinion,  considering 
that  my  lord  and  my  brother  Erie  take  so 
entirely  different  a  view  of  the  subject.  I 
think  that  it  is  admitted,  on  all  hands,  to 
be  one  of  very  great  importance  and  diffi- 
culty, and  for  that  reason  very  fit,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  to  be  put  into  suoh  a  shape 
as  to  enable  the  unsuccessful  party  here 
to  take  the  opinion  of  a  court  of  error. 
That  power  of  bringing  a  writ  of  error 
having  been  granted  by  a  recent  act(&) 
has  materially  affected  the  duty  of  this 
Court,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  regard  to 
writs  of  mandamus.  Formerly,  when  the 
decision  of  this  Court  was  final  if  the  facts 
were  not  disputed,  and  the  law  was  fullv 
argued  on  the  motion  for  the  writ,  no  aa- 
vantage  was  gained  by  delaying  the  de- 
cision upon  that  law  until  a  writ  had 
issued  and  a  return  been  made.  But  now, 
by  refusing  the  writ,  we  prevent  the  party 
applying  for  it  from  having  the  benefit  of 
the  recent  statute ;  whereas,  if  we  grant 
it,  the  other  party  has  still  that  benefit. 
And  therefore,  as  I  think,  we  ought  now 
to  grant  the  writ  as  a  general  rule,  unless 
we  are  quite  clear  that  it  cannot  be  sus- 
tained. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  agitation  of 
men's  minds,  and  of  the  strong  feelings 
which  are  said  to  attend  this  case,  and 


(a)  S  8  &  4  Viot  c.  86. 
(6)  8  4(  &  7  Viot.  9. 67.  s.  8. 


doubt  not  that  much  inconvenience  would 
acciue  from  the  ultimate  decision  of  it 
being  delayed :  but  I  do  not  see  that  those 
ore  huflScient  reasons  for  not  putting  the 
case  into  such  a  shape  that  recourse  might 
be  had  to  a  court  of  error. 

I  have  not  alluded,  in  the  course  of  my 
observations,  to  that  part  of  the  affidavits 
which  discloses  the  nature  of  the  objeo 
tions  intended  to  have  been  urged  by  the 
prosecutors  of  this  writ.  I  do  not  think 
It  at  all  necessary  to  do  so.  I  consider  the 
miscarriage  to  have  been  in  refusing  to 
allow  the  parties  to  appear  and  brine^  for- 
ward  their  objections,  which  is  wholly 
beside  the  (question  as  to  the  nature  of 
those  objections.  Upon  them  it  would 
have  been  the  duty  of  the  Archbishop  or 
his  vicar  general  to  have  determined: 
and  this  Court  would  not  attempt  to  in- 
terfere with  that  determination.  The 
present  qnestion  must  be,  as  I  think, 
wholly  independent  of  who  the  person  is 
who  has  been  elected  bishop,  and  what 
are  the  sort  of  objections  intended  to  be 
urged  against  him.  It  is  a  question 
applicable  to  every  case  of  confirmation 
of  a  bishop  as  well  as  this. 

Upon  the  whole,  though  with  most  un- 
feigned diffidence,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
this  rule  for  a  mandamus  ought  to  be 
made  absolute. 

Lord  Dekman,  L.C.J. :  This  is  an  appli- 
cation for  a  mandamus  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterhwry  and  his  Vicar  General  to 
hear  certain  reverend  gentlemen  who 
appeared  and  claimed  to  be  heard  as 
opposers  of  the  confirmation  of  the  Bishop 
elect  of  Hereford,  Their  affidavit  states, 
in  substance,  that  a  oitation  was  issued 
requiring  all  opposers  to  appear ;  that 
tbey  did  appear  accordingly  with  their 
objections,  and  attended  by  counsel ;  and 
that  their  counsel  were  not  permitted  to 
do  more  than  argue  in  favour  of  their 
right  to  be  heard ;  after  which,  the  vicar 
general  proceeded  with  the  confirmation, 
and  declared  that  no  opposers  appeared, 
and  pronounced  all  opposers  contumacious 
for  not  appearing.  They  add  that  the 
opposition  intended  was  founded  on  two 
books,  wiitten,  printed,  and  published  by 
the  bishop  elect,  repugnant  to  the  articles 
of  religion;  and  tney  contend  that  the 
confirmation  which  followed  is,  on  this 
account,  and  by  reason  of  this  refVisal, 
wholly  null  and  void. 

Various  arguments  were  urged  to  prove 
that  a  mandamus  would  not  lie  in  this 
case,  even  though  some  wrong  were  done. 
I  am  clearly  of  the  contrary  opinion ;  and, 
even  if  I  doubted  of  this,  I  should  think 
it  better  to  issue  the  writ,  reserving  the 
question  of  its  validity,  than  by  re- 
fusing it  to  run  the  risk  of  abridging  the 
I  Queen'8  just  prerogativei  exercised  by  her 
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in  this  Court,  to  insure  the  eojoyment  of 

her  rights  in  other  courts  and  on  other 

occasions— a  prerogatiye  not  oaly  impor- 
tant to   the  diguity  and  power  of    the 

Grown,  hat  becomd  necessary,  particularly 

of  late  years,  to  enable  her  subjects  to 

enforoe  their  claims  against  each  other. 
But  I  advisedly  abstain  from  discussing 

these  seyeral  objections.    I  might  fully 

ezoase  myself  from  doing  so,  after  the 

Tery  able  argument  of  my  brother  PaU&' 

9on,  in  which  I  entirely  agree  upon  this 

point;  and,  also,  because  my  judgment 

proceeds  upon    other   points,  to  which, 

therefore,  I  will  now  direct  my  attention. 
Furthermore,  I  am  of  opinion  that  there 

is  tb  prima  facie  case  of  wrong.    The  pre* 

rious  citation  for  opposers  to  appear  at  a 

confirmation,  and  the  proclamation  at  the 

time  to  the  same  effect,  famish  to  my 

mind  some  evidence  that  opposers  had  a 

lawful  ri^ht  to  appear  and  be  heard  to 

make  their  objections :  and,  when  opposers 

oome,  and  are  eager  to  state  their  objec- 
tions, to  stop  their  mouth  at  the  very  out* 

set  of  the  ceremony,  and  close  the  door  of 

the  Court  upon  them,  is  a  practice  reflect* 

ing  no  honour  on  the  wisdom  of  those  who 

framed  it.  The  absurdity  of  these  par- 
ticulars can  only  be  exceeded  by  the  sen- 
tence of  contamacy  with  which  tney  close, 

solemnly  pronounced  on  those  who  appear 

and  press  for  a  hearing,  for  their  default 

in  not  appearing.  This  anomaly,  however, 
has  been  deUberately  gone  through,  and 
is  distinctly  avowed  by  persons  entitled 
to  our  highest  respect  and  almost  un- 
bounded confidence,  by  the  venerable 
primate(a)  of  the  realm,  a  bishop  during  a 
quarter  of  a  century, — an  archbishop 
during  much  the  greater  part  of  that 
period, — who  must  nave  taken  a  leading 
part  in  the  confirmation  of  almost  all  the 
reverend  prelates  who  now  adorn  the 
bench, — one  who,  in  trying  times,  has 
uniformly  displayed,  among  nigher  cmali- 
ties,  the  utmost  prudence  and  modera- 
tion and  care ;  his  fine  mind  and  highly 
cultivated  understanding  not  impaired  by 
age,  but  matured  by  experience  and  re- 
flection. The  act  complained  of  has  pro- 
ceeded upon  the  sanction  and  approval  of 
persons  most  eminent  in  the  law,  and 
most  conversant  in  these  particulars,  who 
were  his  Grace's  immediate  agents  in  ex- 
cluding the  complainants:  and  all  these 
persons  justify  what  they  have  done,  not 
€j  any  attempt  to  show  that  it  is  con- 
sistent with  justice,  reason,  or  propriety  ; 
for,  on  the  contrary,  they  lament  tne  con- 
tinued adherence  to  a  form  which  they 
admit  to  be  strange  and  scandalous :  but 
they  relv  on  an  express  enactment  of  the 
law  of  the  land,  the  statute  passed  in  the 


(a)  Archbishop  Howley. 


25th  year  oE  Hewy  VIEL,  which  stated 
that  it  had  not  bafore  been  plainly  and 
certainly  expres^sed  in  what  manner  and 
fashion  archbishops  and  bishops  should  be 
elected,  presented,  invested,  and  conse- 
crated within  the  King's  dominions,  and 
proceeded  then  fully  to  prescribe  all  the 
particulars  by  which  a  bishop  was  to  be 
thereafter  made. 

The  first  step  in  this  process,  on  the 
avoidance  of  a  see,  is  the  congi  d'elirst  ac- 
companied by  the  letter  missive,  so  often 
explained;  then  the  form  of  election;  then 
the  certification  of  it,  under  the  seal  of 
the  chapter,  to  the  King,  whereupon 

"  he  shall  be  reputed  and  taken  by  the  name  of 
lord  elected  of  the  said  dignity  " ; 

then,  after  the  oath  of  fealty  taken,  the 
"  Kiog*s  Highness,  by  hia  letters  patent  under 
his  Great  Seal,  shall  signify  the  said  election  *' 
"  to  the  archbishop,"  "  re  luiring  and  command- 
ing such  archbishop  "  "  to  confirm  the  said  elec- 
tion "  ; 

not  to  confirm  it  as  of  old  time,  not  to 
follow  any  form  of  confirmation  which 
had  been  practised  up  to  that  period, 
whatever  that  might  be;  but  the  com- 
mand is 

"  to  confirm  the  said  election,  and  to  inrest  and 
consecrate  the  said  person  so  elected  to  the 
office  and  dignity  that  he  is  elected  unto." 

Upon  which  enactment  the  first  observa- 
tion that  occurs  to  me  is,  that  no  par- 
ticular form  of  confirmation  is  given,  no 
reference  is  made  to  any  antecedent  prac- 
tice. 

Ueference  is  next  made  to  the  statute 
of  23  Hen.  8.  c.  20.  (cited  in  this  statute  of 
the  25th),  entitled 

"  An  act  concerning  restraint  of  payment  of 
annates  to  the  see  ot  Rome," 

but  extended  far  beyond  that  object : 
for,  after  denouncing  the  former  exac- 
tions of  the  Pope,  as  the  means  of 
delaying  appointments  made  by  the  King, 
it  enacted  that,  if  any  person  here- 
after named,  and  presented  to  the  court 
of  Eome,  shall  be  there  lotted,  deferred 
or  delayed  from  such  bishopric,  or  shall 
be  denied  the  requisite  bulls,  such  person 
*'  shall  be  consecmted  here  in  England  by  the 
archbishop  in  whose  province  the  said  bishopric 
shall  be,  so  alway  that  the  same  person  shall  be 
named  and  presented  by  the  King  for  the  time 
being  to  the  same  archbishop  '* ; 

being  so  named  and  presented,  conse- 
crate and  invested,  he  shall  be  deemed 
and  taken  to  be  and  obeyed  as  a 
bishop.  The  word  *'  confirm  "  never  once 
occurs  in  this  statute,  which  was  in  force 
and  is  kept  alive  by  stat.  25  Hen.  8. 
c.  20. ;  so  that  any  person  delayed  by 
I  Borne  from  his  appointment  to  a  bishopric, 
and  afterwards  named  and  presented  by 
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the  Elaff  to  the  Arohbishop,  U  not  thereby 
required  to  be  confirmed  at  all,  bat  mast 
be  consecrated  on  th»  King's  sole  nomina- 
tion and  presentatioD. 

Another  provision  of  25  Hen  8.  c.  20. 
was   pressea   as    material   to   show   that 
confirmation  was  intended  to  be  minisi- 
terial  only.     If  the  dean  and  chapter  re-  I 
fused  to  elect  for  twelve  days,  the  nomi-  I 
nation  was  in  that  case  given  to  the  King,  I 
without  any  necessity  for  confirmation.       j 

To  prove  the  notions  prevailing  about  . 
this  time  on  the  same  subject,  we  were 
also  referred  to  the  act  of  Edward  YI., 
which  recited,  with  much  disapprobation, 
'  the  mock  election  under  conge  d*elire  and 
letter  missive,  stigmatising  those  proceed- 
ings as 

"  colours  shadows  or  pretences  "* "  serring  never- 
theless to  DO  purpose,  and  seeming  also  deroga- 
tory and  prejudicial " 

(and,  with  deference  to  my  learned  brother, 
I  mast  say  they  do  so  seem,  if  the  Queen 
had  that  power  notwithstanding  that  elec- 
tion) **  to  the  King's  prerogative  Boyal, 
to  whom  only  appertaineth  the  collation 
and  gift  of  all  archbishoprics  and  bishop- 
rics'"in  England  and  Ireland,  and  gave 
the  appointment  to  the  Grown  by  letters 
patent.  This  act  of  Edward  VI.  wag  in- 
deed  repealed,  and  so  was  stat.  25  Hen.  8. 
c.  20.,  in  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary. 
Stat.  25  Hen.  8.  c.  20.  was  revived  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth :  but  this  (it  was 
Raid)  could  not  have  been  from  respect  to 
the  principle  of  confirmation,  because  in 
her  reign  the  nomination  of  nil  the  bishops 
of  Ireland  by  letters  patent  was  vested  m 
the  Grown,  and  for  them  no  confirmation 
was  required. 

The  statute  in  question  was  undoubtedly 
framed  in  that  spirit  of  jealousv  towards 
Rome  which  was  severing  one  by  one  all 
the  ties  between  this  kingdom  and  that 
see.  But  neither  King  Henry  YIII.  nor 
any  other  king  was  likely  to  leave  the 
"  manner  and  fashion  "  of  making  bishops, 
when  he  once  set  himself  about  it,  imper- 
fect for  the  time  to  come,  when  that  was 
one  of  the  professed  obiects  of  the  statate, 
put  forth  in  the  preamble  of  the  third  sec- 
tion. And  it  was  asked,  whether  such  a 
King,  in  particular,  was  likely  at  the  same 
moment  to  deprive  the  Pope  of  his  veto 
and  lodge  it  in  the  hands  of  one  of  his  own 
sabjecte?  The  only  answer  to  this  per- 
tinent question,  if  I  understand  it  pro- 
perly, I  confess  I  could  not  hear  without 
surprise  and  regret.  As  I  caught  it,  it 
was  a  reflection,  and  a  severe  reflection, 
on  that  great  father  of  the  English  Pro- 
testant Ghurch,  Archbishop  Oranmer.  1 
understood  the  solution  of  tne  difficulty  to 
be,  that  the  King  knew  how  obsequioua 
an  arohbishop  he  had  in  Oranmer,  who 


'  would  readily  conform  to  any  wish  that 
the  royal  mind  might  oonoeive.    Cranmer 
was  not  a  blameless  man,  very  far  from  it. 
,  Shortly   before  his  deat^  he  betrayed  a 
lamentable  want  of  firmnesB, — ^not,  how- 
ever, greater  than  his  who  was  selected  Irom 
among  the  Apostles  as  the  rock  on  which 
I  the  everlasting  church  was  to  be  bailt. 
I  Yet  his  noble  bearing,  when  he  met  at 
last  the  death  he  had  too  much  feared, 
might  have  been  expected  to  protect  his 
memory    from    general   reflections    like 
these.    In  a  court  of  law — 

'*  In  qucstione  legitimA,  et  in  jndicio  pnbltco, 
cum  res  agatar  apud  **  "  judiees,  tanto  con- 
ventu  hominum  ae  frequentiA,  hoc  uti  genera 
dicendi,  quod  non  mode  a  oonsoetudine  judici- 
orum,  verdim  etiam  a  forensi  seimone  ahhor- 
reat,"(fl) 

seemed  a  remarkable  use  of  the  oppor* 
tanity  afforded.  In  the  presence  of  so 
many  learned  and  faithful  sons  of  the 
Ghurch  of  England,  I  certainly  did  not 
expect  to  hear  the  name  of  Oranmei'  in- 
troduced only  for  such  a  purpose.  I  should 
have  observed  this,  of  course,  not  for  the 
sake  of  any  personal  observation  upun  the 
very  learned  gentleman  who  uttered  this 
sentence  ;  but  I  do  think  that  it  shows  an 
excitement  of  mind  existing  Bomewhere 
upon  the  present  subject,  whether  in  the 
client  or  the  counsel,  which  makes  it 
doubly  our  duty  to  take  care  that  we  are 
not  led  away  by  the  impressions  on  their 
minds,  or  too  ready  to  yield  to  that  eccle- 
siastical authority  which,  in  my  opinion » 
justly  and  wisely,  it  has  been  the  duty  and 
the  boast  of  this  Gourt,  in  all  ages,  to 
watch  with  peculiar  jealousy. 

If  Henry  reckoned  upon  Cranmer  as  a 
mean  and  servile  churchman,  who  would 
always  yield  to  his  caprices,  he  assuredly 
mistook  his  man.  The  archbishop  more 
than  once  thwarted  the  inclination  of  his 
sovereign.  When  Anne  BoUyn'e  fate  was 
sealed — 

"  Cranmer  alone  "  (says  Hume  (6)).  "  of  all 
the  Queen's  adherents,  still  retained  his  friend- 
ship for  her;  and,  as  far  as  the  King's  im> 
petuosity  permitted  him,  he  endeavoured  to 
moderate  the  violent  prejudices  entertained 
against  her." 

His  long  letter  of  remonstrance  is  pre- 
served by  Bwmet  (c) ;  and  probably  no 
surer  method  could  have  been  found  for 
exasperating  a  selfish  monarch  than  to 
protect  the  Qneen  in  her  prosecution. 
Again :  I  would  mention  that  afterwards, 
in  1539,  when  the  Six  articles  were  drawn 
up  by  a  committee  of  the  privy  council 
appointed  by  the    King,  they  met  with 


(a)  Cic.  Pro  ArchiA,  2.  8. 
lb)  Hist.  Kngl.  (H.  8.)  ch.  xxxi.  vol.  ir. 
(c)  Hist.  Eeform.,  Part  I.,  Book  III.,  VoL  I. 
p.  864.  (Ed.  1816). 
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hold  aOourt  for  Bammoxdn^  aocnHera  from 
OTory  quarter,  and  for  hearing  every  kind 
of  objection  to  the  eligibility  of  the  lord 
bishop  elect:  and  the  question  is,  not 
whether  he  had  anthority  to  confirm  or 
not,  and  to  exercise  8'>me  discretion,  but 
whethur  he  was  bound  to  open  a  court  of 
this  decscription  for  the  purpose  first  de- 
scribed :  such  is  the  duty  now  sought  to  be 
imposed  on  the  Archbi^op  of  Canterbury. 
I  wonld  ask,  is  there  any  necessity  for 
this  P  That  person  was  formerly  ordained 
a  deacon,  more  lately  a  priest :  the  whob 
world  were  called  upon  at  those  two 
several  periods  to  pronounce  whether 
they  suspected  him  of  any  great  crime  or 
offence.  If  thev  did  on  his  first  ordina- 
tion, that  was  delayed  until  he  was  clear 
of  the  charge.  The  same  process  was 
again  gone  through  when  he  was  made  a 
priest.  AH  might  come  to  make  particular 
accusations,  if  they  thought  proper,  of  any 
great  crime  or  ofl'ence :  and  then  that  was 
cleared,  or  the  ordination  could  not  pro- 
ceed. This  person  then  has  already  twice 
undergone,  every  bishop  has  undergone, 
this  ordeal ;  and  the  orciaining  bishop  was 
twice  enabled  to  institute  all  needful  in- 
quiries into  his  life  and  conversation.  But 
the  deacon  has  become  a  priest,  and  tho 
priest  become  now  the  lord  bishop  elect, 
bearing  the  additional  testimony  of  the 
election  itself,  by  parties  competent  to 
jndge  of  his  fitness  in  all  respects;  or, 
since  that  statute,  he  brings  his  nomina- 
tion by  the  Crown.  Is  that  lo  pass  for 
nothing  as  a  testimonial?  Why  is  tho 
archbisnop  to  suspecti  and  to  commence 
any  inquiry  P  And,  much  more,  why  is 
he  to  call  upon  all  mankind  to  question 
the  confirmation?  If  the  election  were 
in  the  people  at  larjs^e,  everv  one  voting 
according  to  his  opinion  of  the  candidate, 
no  instance  occurs  of  such  a  court  of  accu- 
sation beine  held.  But  here  the  election 
had  passed  away  from  the  people,  and 
vested  for  ages  in  the  dean  and  chapter, 
who  have  presented  the  bishop  elect  for 
confirmation,  under  the  express  recom- 
mendation of  the  Crown. 

The  limitation  of  time  imposed  by  the 
statute  on  the  two  great  prooesses  of  elec- 
tion and  consecration  seems  to  afibrd 
material  support  to  this  view.  The  eleo- 
tion  must  be  made  in  twelve  days :  if  not, 
the  king  may  nominate.  The  archbishop 
is  enjoined  to  consecrate  in  twenty  days, 
which  would  suffice  for  the  preparation 
and  transmission  of  documents  from  the 
more  distant  parts  of  the  country.  Again, 
the  election  is  reduced  to  a  mere  form, 
the  appointment  being  both  virtually  and 
in  terms  to  be  made  by  the  king.  The 
consecration  wears  a  more  solemn  aspect ; 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  prescribes 
the  impressive  forms  with  awful  sanctions. 


Oromnar's  vigorous  oppoBition.(a)  When 
they  were  afterwards  brought  into  the 
House  of  Lords,  there  also  he  spoke 
against  them,  declining  to  obey  the  King's 
injunction  to  absent  himself;  and  this  at 
a  time  when  the  royal  mind  was  bent  on 
the  extirpation  of  all  doctrines  differing 
from  his  own,  by  torture  and  death. 

But,  taking  that  expression  in  its  miider 
sense,  as  only  stating  the  King*sbope  that 
Cmnmer  would  be  willing  to  listen  to  his 
suggestion,  Granmer  was  not  immortal, 
and  other  less  friendly  or  less  tract- 
able Metropolitans  might  succeed  him. 
Henry  YIII.  knew  the  strength  and 
obstinacy  of  religious  faith  from  his  own 
experience,  having  seen  one  of  the  most 
upright  and  virtuous  of  men,  lately  his 
own  well-beloved  chanoellor,  lay  his  head 
on  the  block,  rather  than  admit  his  supre- 
Biacy.  He  had  seen  the  power  of  eminent 
ecclesiastics  both  at  home  and  abroad: 
he  oould  not  bo  ignorant  of  the  past,  but 
was  probably  as  well  acquainted  witli  the 
time  of  Henry  II.  and  Thomas  d  Beeket  as  > 
with  any  other  chapter  of  English  history,  i 
Why,  with  ftill  means  of  securing  his  own  | 
complete  control  over  so  capital  a  part  of  | 
his  government  as  the  making  of  bishops, 
he  should  leave  it  in  any  degree  to  hazard, 
no  ingenuity  can  discover  a  reason.  And, 
besides,  the  Parliament  itself,  at  its  meet- 
ing, had  expressed  their  discontent  with 
the  clergy,  and  especially  had  complained 
of  the  archbishops'  courts,  whicn  they 
could  feel  no  temptation  to  invest  wiih 
any  new  jurisdiction. 

These  considerations  are  surely  entitled 
to  great  weight,  the  whole  argument  on 
the  other  side  resting  on  the  single  word 
*' confirm'*  found  in  the  statute.  It  does 
not,  however,  stand  singly,  but  is  joined 
with  election,  *' to  confirm  the  said  elec- 
tion : "  and  these  words  plainly  and  more 
naturally  describe  a  duty  connected  with 
an  election,  necessaiy  to  be  performed  by 
somebody,  which  appears  originally  to 
have  devolved  on  the  Metropolitan. 

In  the  times  when  the  election  was  real, 
two  things  required  to  be  certified  to  the 
high  functionary  who  had  to  confirm  it, 
not  having  been  then  and  there  present : 
fibKt,  that  the  election  was  duly  made; 
secondly,  the  identity  of  the  person  who 
brought  the  certificate.  The  office  of 
ascertaining  these  matters  was,  perhaps, 
scarcely  befitting  the  dignity  of  the  arch- 
bishop, if  that  had  been  all ;  but  his  pre- 
sence, his  benediction,  his  gracious  recep- 
tion of  his  new  colleague  m  the  sight  of 
the  people,  tended  to  secure  their  respect 
and  obedience.  Those  who  maintain  this 
rule  say  that  he  had  much  more  to  do,  to 


ia")  Hi8t.  Befi»rm.,  Part  I.,  Book  III.,  Vol.  I. 
pp.  465,  466,  4S2. 
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The  bishop,  when  elected,  and  his  election 
confirmed,  before  reoeirinff  episcopal  or- 
dination, is  to  be  called,  tried,  and 
examined :  and  the  archbishop,  after  re- 
ceiving him  at  the  hands  of  two  bishops, 
demands  the  king's  mandate  for  his  con- 
secration. Certain  oaths  follow  ;  then  the 
litany ;  *'  then  the  archbishop  sitting  in 
his  chair"  shall  pnt  certain  fixed  ques- 
tions to  him  that  i a  to  be  consecrated,  and 
to  those  fixed  answers  are  to  be  given  by 
him.  The  thirty-sixth  of  the  Articles  ef 
Religion  declares  expressly  that  the  con- 
secration shall  be  in  that  form,  which  shall 
be  deemed  perfect,  and  according  to  the 
law  of  God.  The  consecration  therefore 
is  said  to  be,  like  the  election,  little  more 
than  nominal;  the  one  initiated  by  the 
dean  and  chapter,  and  the  other  consum- 
mated by  the  archbishop,  but  both  in 
reality  the  acts  of  the  king :  and,  if  this 
be  so,  we  are  asked  to  discover  some  reuson 
why  the  confirmation  should  be  more  real 
than  these. 

The  answer  attempted  is  that  the  word 
<*  confirm  "  had  a  known  legal  meaning  in 
the  time  of  Henry  YIII.,  and  was  used  by 
the  Legislature  in  its  legal  sense.  After 
remarking  that,  though  it  might  bear  that 
sense,  it  did  not  bear  it  to  the  exclusion 
of  any  other,  I  will  proceed,  however,  to 
inquire  what  was  at  that  time  the  mean- 
ing of  confirmation  by  the  archbishop,  and 
whether  the  gentlemen  who  come  forward 
and  contend  that  confirmation  was  under- 
stood to  mean  the  power  of  holding  a 
Court,  with  the  duty  of  summoning  all 
persons  to  come  in  and  oppose  the  confir- 
mation of  the  bishop  elect,  are  right  in  so 
contending.  The  favour  of  his  sovereign 
is  suppos^  to  place  the  lord  bishop  elect 
in  no  position  analogous  to  anything  I 
am  aware  of  but  that  of  a  felon,  upon 
whose  trial  the  jury  is  charged;  he  has 
pleaded  "Not  guilty,"  and  forthwith  all 
persons  are  invited  by  public  proclama- 
tion, if  they  know  of  any  treaaons,  mur- 
ders, felonies  or  other  misdemeanors  done 
or  committed  by  the  prisoner,  to  come 
forward  and  give  their  evidence.  In  that 
situation  the  bishop  is  placed  by  the  favour 
of  the  Crown.  The  black  catalogue  of 
treasons,  murders,  felonies,  and  misde- 
meanors is  made  darker  and  more  ominous 
by  that  word  which  hits  crowded  with 
crimes  the  records  of  mankind,  the  fatal 
and  comprehensive  description,  heresy. 

When  engaged  on  this  general  subject, 
I  think  it  neoesbary  to  reassert  what  has 
so  often  been  declared  by  our  illustrious 
predecessors  in  this  Court,  and  by  the 
greatest  writers  on  the  English  Constitu* 
tion,  that  the  canon  law  forms  no  part  of 
the  law  of  England,  unless  it  has  been 
brought  into  use  and  acted  upon  in  this 
ooontry.      Henoe«  rather  difi'ering  from 


I  what  I  have  heazd  to-day,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  burden  of  proof  rests  on  those 
who  aflSrm  the  adoption  of  any  portion  of 
it  in  England.  I  thought  of  stating  that, 
I  merely  by  way  of  protest,  becanse  some 
I  things  were  said  at  the  bar  which  fieenied 
I  to  question  so  important  a  position,  lint 
I  do  not  dwell  upon  it.  not  wanting  that 
principle  here,  inaamnoh  as  I  am  fully 
convinced  that  this  practice  has  neyer  ex> 
isted  at  all  authoritatively  in  this  count  i-y : 
and  for  this  I  mainly  rely  on  the  ar^* 
ments  of  those  learned  gentlemen  who 
have  supported  the  present  motion :  they 
have  satisfied  me  that  no  such  opposer 
ever  has  been  heard  on  any  such  ixscasion : 
this  fact  I  draw  not  from  affidavits  or 
documents;  but  the  total  absence  of  all 
affirmative  proof  of  a  prooeedinff  extra- 
ordinary, so  striking,  and  so  aSecting, 
that  if  it  ever  took  plaoe  it  must  hive 
been  notorious,  proves  to  me  that  it  never 
took  place ;  there  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  a 
trace  of  such  proof;  all  records,  historical 
and  legal,  present  a  perfect  blank  to  our 
investigation  of  this  subject.  It  was 
thrown  out  on  the  motion  that  such  oppo- 
sition had  never  been  necessary  before,  as 
if  none  suspected  of  unsound  doctrine  had 
ever  been  i-aised  to  the  episcopal  office. 
WhatP  During  all  the  centuries  that 
Christianity  has  flourished  in  this  country, 
not  one  infected  with  heretical  opinions 
or  bond  fide  thought  to  be  so  tainted  P  Was 
there  in  those  dark  ages  no  spirit  of  per- 
secution, no  spiritual  pride?  But,  sup- 
posing all  to  have  been  orthodox  and 
universally  admitted  to  be  so,  has  no  one 
ever  been  promoted  whose  piety  and 
morals  were  not  wholly  above  all  excep- 
tion? And,  even  assuming  this,  were 
there  none  capable  of  preferring  a  fulse 
charge?  Was  envy  dead,  was  faction 
banished  from  the  world?  Where  were 
the  sons  of  Belial  at  that  time  ?  We  know 
that  the  family  is  not  extinct  even  now : 
and  there  never  could  be  a  field  in  which 
they  could  act  with  so  much  delight. 

Observe  what  would  happen.  "  Come 
forth  and  oppose  the  confirmation  of  the 
bishop  elect : "  such  is  the  invitation  of 
the  public  officer  to  the  whole  people,  first 
pronounced  in  the  church,  afterwards 
ejaculated  at  the  door.  An  answer  would 
surely  have  been  heard  in  some  quarter : 
'*  Here  am  I  to  tell  you  that  I  remember 
the  bishop  elect  at  college  some  twenty 
years  ago;  and  I  recollect  some  irregu- 
larities of  oondoct  which  in  my  judg- 
ment unfit  him  for  a  bishop."  A  second 
says :  '*  He  is  justly  suspected  by  me  of 
having  but  recently  performed  the  church 
service  in  a  state  of  ebriety."  The 
changes  may  be  ruuff  on  all  those  of- 
fences or  defects  whion  are  blemishes  to 
the  episcopal  character,  all  ft'om  which 
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the  pfaAriflee  blesaed  God  tb»t  he  wm  him* 
self  exempt.  His  mother's  chastity  may 
be  impeached,  or  his  own  ill  maDAgement 
of  his  son.  The  Archbishop  may  deem  the 
<diargee  friroloiis,  or  may  know  them  to 
be  fake;  he  may  think  that  they  have 
been  atoned  for  by  a  long  life  of  piety  and 
Tirtlie ;  or  he  may  know  the  accoeers  to 
be  infamous  and  malignant,  and  ntterly 
unworthy  of  belief.  This,  however,  does 
not  alter  his  duty :  the  inqtury  most  pro- 
ceed; and,  whatever  the  result,  even  if 
the  confirmation  is  delayed  bat  a  day, 
some  taint  of  calnmuy  may  remain.  But 
before  these  articles  are  well  committed 
to  writing  comes  the  nnfatbomable  charge 
of  heresy,  to  be  proved  by  extracts  from 
books,  or  reports  of  conversations  in  their 
nature  difficult  to  understand,  remember, 
and  report,  and  defying  the  most  innocent 
mM  to  answer  them  without  the  com- 
parison of  other  passages ,  and  the  explana- 
tion that  may  take  oat  the  sting.  If  no 
other  effect  results,  he  must  be  a  olnmsy 
aoeuser  who  eould  not  prolong  the  debate, 
so  that  the  confirmation  might  be  '*  letted, 
deferred,"  and  *'  delayed  "  till  the  nataral 
life  of  all  concerned  is  eloeed,  the  see  in 
the  meantime  remaining  witliont  a  bishop, 
and  the  Archbishop's  vrhole  tine  having 
been  diverted  from  his  high  duties  to  this 
absoibing  investigation. 

The  ezifttenoe  of  this  eonrt  being  in* 
ferred,  we  are  next  to  infer  what  its  pro* 
ceedings  must  be.  This  we  derive  &om 
the  citation  of  opposers,  from  the  formula 
used  in  confirmation,  and  from  the  8chedyla 
prima  exhibited  by  the  proctor  to  the  dean 
and  chapter,  who  prays  that  their  election 
be  confined.  Tnis  sohedtda  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Bishop  Oibean  in  a  note  to 
stat.  25  Jisn.  8.  c.  20.,  correctly  copied  by 
Mr.  8itpk«n§  in  his  useful  work  on  Ecde* 
Biastical  and  Sleemosynary  Statutes  :(a) 

"  The  fsid  proctor,  in  the  name  of  the  deaa 
and  chapter,  ezhibitiug  the  citation  and  returu 
above  mentioned;  prays,  that  the  oppooers  (if 
any  be)  not  appearing,  may  be  pronoonoed  con- 
tomacioos,  and  precluded  from  farther  opposi- 
tion, and  that  the  confirmation  may  be  proceeded 
in ;  which  is  accordingly  done  by  this  schedule." 

A  stinimoria  peHHo  is  then  presented  by  , 
the  same  proctor,  setting  n>rih,  among  i 
other  things,    the  fitness  of  the  person 
elected. 

"  Seh^uia  geetrnda :  bdore  sentence,  a  second 
^iBooaisatioo  of  the  oppoeitores  (if  any  be)  is 
made,  ad  fores  exteriores  ecclesue,  and  (none 
i^pearing)  they  are  declared  contumacious,  by 
a  second  schedule.'' 

(a)  The  Statutes  relating  to   the  Ecclesias- 
tical and  Eleemosynary  Institutions  of  England,  . 
Ac.     By  A.  J.  Stephens,  vol.  i  p.  157,  note  f  8).  I 
I  Gibs.  0>d.  110^  note  r  (ad  ed.). 
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In  this  court  of  eoafinnation  then,  which 
is  turned  by  the  argument  into  a  court 
of  opposition,  it  is  absolutely  taken  for 
granted  that  no  opposers  will  appear; 
and,  if  they  do,  no  provision  is  made  for 
their  being  heard,  nor  for  what  shall  be 
done  if  they  are  heard ;  in  truth,  the  non- 
appearance of  opposers  is  as  much  a  part 
of  the  proceeding  as  any  other  part  of  it, 
though  the  absurd  form  of  pronouncing 
them  contumacious  is  still  preserve^ 
perhaps  through  the  jealousy  of  all  change 
which  has  so  often  obstructed  improve- 
ment, perhaps  from  another  difficulty  ^^- 
erally  found  in  the  way  of  reformation, 
because  certain  emoluments  were  earned 
by  these  idle  ceremonies  in  each  of  their 
ten  stages. 

The  evidence  then  that  this  opposition 
actually  took  place  in  the  most  anoient 
times  is  the  very  same  as  that  which  would 
prove  its  existence  during  the  last  Hiree 
centuries,  the  fact  of  the  proclamation 
made.  But  we  know  the  contrary  of  this. 
In  point  of  fact  it  has  been  mere  matter 
of  form  during  the  whole  of  the  latter 
period.  Why  not  of  the  former  P  When 
the  inadequacy  must  have  always  been  as 
palpable  as  the  iniquity  of  a  proceeding 
which  would  have  no  oertain  results  but 
uncharitable  feelings  and  permanent  dis- 
quiet in  the  church,  whv  may  not  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  themselves,  even 
in  the  most  ancient  times,  have  the  credit 
of  tacitly  surrendering  so  invidious  and 
dangerous  a  power,  or  rather  of  refusing 
to  adopt  itr  I  will  not  say  that  any 
attempt  to  carry  this  supposed  law  into 
elTect  must  have  shown  its  impracti- 
cability and  insured  its  rejection;  but 
such  a  consequence  is  highly  probable* 
and  will  best  account  for  its  non-appear- 
ance in  the  books. 

But  let  us  consider  what  a  mighty  edifice 
is  sought  to  be  raised  on  tius  naked  word 
"  confirm" :  a  court  for  the  trial  of  un- 
known accusations,  a  judicial  authority 
with  process  and  practice  of  its  own,  the 
power  of  Bummomng  and  compelling  wit- 
nesses, of  securing  respect  to  itself,  and 
enforcing  its  orders  and  decrees.  We  are 
told  that  the  archbishop  has  already  a 
court  so  endowed,  the  Court  of  Audience, 
which  appears  in  Lord  Oohe*9  enumeration 
in  his  4ftu  InstUute,{o)  whenever  imagined, 
however,  that  it  enjoyed  those  functions ; 
yet  all  admit  that  this  Court  is  possessed 
of  no  contendouB  jurisdiction  whatever : 
the  vicar-general  presides  there;  but  he 
is  no  necessary  party  to  attend  the  confir- 
mation of  a  bishop's  election.  That  this 
Court  has  ever  done  what  the  archbishop 
is  now  required  to  do,  no  one  has  pre- 
tended. 


(ff)  4  Inst  997. 
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That  the  appointment  of  bishope  is 
vested  exclnsiyely  in  the  Grown  sinoe  the 
time  of  Henry  YIII.  has  been  annniToraal 
opinion:  that  any  opposer  ever  appeared, 
there  is  not  even  the  shadow  of  a  snrmise. 
The  records  of  the  Gonrt  of  Aadience,  and 
of  all  other  eoolesiastioal  ooorts,  are  silent 
as  to  any  attempt  of  the  kind,  with  a  single 
exception,  to  which  I  now  advert.  In 
1628,  Bishop  MowUagus  was  presented  for 
confirmation:  according  to  cnstom,  op- 
posers  were  challenged ;  and  contrary  to 
cnstom  an  opposer  claimed  to  be  heard. 
He  accnsed  him  of  personal  unfitness 
on  account  of  the  Bishop's  theological 
opinions.  The  vicar  genmJ,  Dr.  Bi/veg, 
is  reported  to  have  refused  him  a  hearing ; 
but  ne  is  said  to  have  grounded  hisreftual 
solely  on  the  fact  that  the  charge  was  not 
written,  and  then  to  have  added  that,  if  it 
had  been  written,  he  would  have  received 
it.  The  report  is  loose  and  unauthen- 
ticated.  But,  if  literally  true,  to  what 
does  it  amount  P  Of  Dr.  Rwea  we  know 
but  little,  and  that  not  much  to  his  credit : 
but  that  which  is  said  to  be  the  law  under 
circumstances  not  requiring  judicial  con- 
sideration ifi  of  little  value.  We  have 
reason  every  day  to  repudiate  the  claim 
to  make  law  by  these  oMbt  dicta.  To  me, 
however,  it  is  tolerabl^r  clear  that  Dr.  Bives 
was  wrong,  if  the  law  is  as  the  prosecutors 
of  this  rule  suppose :  nothing  is  said  in 
that  law  about  writing:  the  opposers 
might  be  unable  to  write.  The  person 
who  wished  to  become  an  opposer  to  the 
confirmation  of  the  Biekop  of  Man6h€tier{a) 
mav  now  come  forward  for  a  mandamus, 
ana  argue  that  that  act  was  null  and  void 
because  his  opjXMition  was  shut  out  for 
the  same  bad  reason.  True,  that  right 
reverend  prelate  has  been  consecrated; 
but,  if  this  court  of  confirmation  is  bound 
to  hear  all  opposers,  and  the  reftisal  ren- 
ders the  proceedings  null  and  void,  a  very 
plausible  foundation  at  least  is  laid  for  a 
motion  for  a  mandamus  in  that  case  as 
well  as  this. 

Some  dicta  were  also  cited  Arom  our  law 
books,  or  rather  one  dictum  in  the  case 
of  Evans  v.  AiCfMhetih)  reported  by 
Sir  Chfrey  Palmer  and  Sir  W»  Jones.  A 
distinction  was  taken  between  a  bishop 
elect  only,  and  a  bishop  confirmed.  The 
Dean  of  Tarh  had  been  promoted  to  an 
Irish  bishopric.  In  an  interval  of  a  year, 
which  passed  between  his  promotion  and 
his  coDfirmation,  he  had  granted  a  lease 
as  dean ;  and  the  question  was,  whether 
he  was  not  incapacitated  from  doing  so  by 

(a)  See  s  notice  of  this  case  in  Mr.  A.  J. 
Stephens's  Practical  Treatise  of  the  Laws  re- 
lating to  the  Clergy,  vol.  ii.  Addenda,  p.  1452, 
note  (1). 

(6)  Pahn.  467 ;  a  C.  1  (W.)  Jones,  168. 


becoming  a  bishop.  The  Oonrt  said  he 
was  not  a  bishop  till  oonflrmed :  his  title 
to  the  tempoirahtieB  was  but  inchoate.  The 
Court  said,  till  confirmed  he  may  possibly 
be  rejeoted.(a)  One  of  the  Judges,  in  the 
course  of  the  very  extended  argument, 
about  half  the  length  of  Hiat  argument 
which  we  have  lately  heard,  declared  that 
opposen  on  the  oocasion  are  always  sum- 
moned. This  was  perfectly  unexoeption- 
able ;  but  it  proves  nothing  to  the  point. 
His  full  title  aepends  on  the  archbishop's 
confirmation;  and  in  Uie  course  of  thai 
proceeding  opposers  are  oalled  for;  they 
were  called  for  on  the  present  occasion. 
Judge  WhiUoekt  to  show  that  the  nomina- 
tion was  not  alone  suffioient,  alludes  to  the 
possibility  of  its  never  being  completed, 
and  speaks  of  the  oeremony,  which  plainly 
shows  its  imperfection ;  but  he  drops  no 
hint  that  he  had  ever  heard  of  an  opposer 
bein^  admitted ;  and  so  he  leaves  the  case 
precisely  where  it  was. 

A  useful  namphlet  (b)  was  referred  to  by 
the  leamea  oiTilian  who  supported  the 
rule,  a  collection  of  extracts  showing  the 
sentiments  entertained  by  canonists,  di- 
vinesy  and  others  upon  the  Royal  prero- 
gative, not  by  judges  or  students  of  either 
branch  of  law.  The  general  scope  of  this 
little  work  is  to  illustrate  the  doctrine  so 
clearly  laid  down  in  the  37th  of  our 
Articles,  that  the  Sovereign  has  not  the 
power  of  the  keys,  and  cannot  confer 
orders: 

"  The  Queen's  Majesty  hath  the  chief  power 
in  this  realm  of  England,  and  other  her  do 
minions,  onto  whom  £e  chief  government  of  all 
estates  of  this  realm,  whether  they  be  ecclesias- 
tical or  eivil,  in  all  causes  doth  appertain,  and  is 
not,  nor  ooght  to  be  snbject  to  any  foreign 
Jurisdiction.  Where  we  attribute  to  the  king^s 
mijesty  the  chief  government,  by  which  titles 
we  understand  the  minds  of  some  slanderous 
Iblks  to  be  offended  :  we  sive  not  to  our  princes 
the  ministering  either  of  Qod's  word  or  of  the 
sacraments,  the  which  thinf  the  injunctions  also 
lately  set  forth  by  Blisabe£  our  Queen  do  most 
plainly  testify  :  but  that  only  prerogative  which 
we  see  to  have  been  given  always,  to  all  godly 
princes  in  holy  Scriptures  by  God  himself,  that 
is  that  they  should  rule  all  estates  and  degrees 
committed  to  their  charge  by  Qod,  whether  they 
be  ecclesiastical  or  temporal,  and  restrain  with 
the  civil  sword  the  stubborn  and  evil  doers." 

The  whole  of  this  article  must  be  taken 
together.  There  is  no  power  of  the  keys ; 
none  to  ordain,  or  to  absolve :  but  there  is 
a  power  over 

<<all  states  and  degrees  committed  to  their 
charge  by  Qod,  whether  they  be  ecclesiastica] 
or  temporal." 


(a)  Palm.  474. 

(6)  The  Boyalty  of  the  Crown,  &c. 
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This  is  the  power  olftimed  now  to  be 
exerdsed  by  the  Crown,  bnt  which  the 
Crown  does  not  in  effect  possess  if  the 
archbishop  can  reject  on  opposition  the 
bishop  nominated  by  the  Crown. 

One  of  these  extracts,  taken  ftx>m  a  dia- 
logue between  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  England,  is  re- 
inarkable.((»)  The  Catholic  objectei  that 
under  the  Beformation  there  are  as  many 
popes  as  kings,  and  that  they  do  assume 
pneetly  power;  but  the  answer  of  the 
member  of  the  Church  of  England  is  this : 

"  The  freedom  of  election  doth  not  exclude 
the  King's  sacred  sothoritj,  but  force  and 
tyranny  only.  If  any  onwortfay  person  should 
be  forced  upon  them  asainst  their  wills,  or  the 
clergy  shonid  be  constrauied  to  give  their  Toices 
by  force  and  threatening,  such  an  election  can- 
not be  said  to  be  free.  Bat  if  the  King  do 
nominate  a  worthy  person  according  to  the 
laws,  as  oor  kings  have  used  to  do,  and  give 
them  authority  to  choose  him,  there  is  no  reason 
why  this  may  not  be  called  a  free  election.  For 
here  is  no  force  or  violence  used/' 

Then  the  Catholic  proceeds : 

"  But  if  the  King,  deceived  by  undeserved  re- 
commendations, should  happen  to  propose  to 
the  clergy  a  person  unlearned,  or  of  ill  morals, 
or  otherwise  manifestly  unworthy  of  that  func- 
tion, what's  to  be  done  then  ?  " 

The  answer  is : 

•*Onr  kings"  "are  wont  to  proceed  in  these 
eases  maturely  and  cautiously;  I  mean,  with 
the  utmost  care  and  prudence;  and  hence  it 
comes  to  pass  that  the  Church  of  England  is  at 
this  time  in  such  a  flourishing  condition." 

Then  he  pursues  it : 

**  Since  they  are  but  men,  they  are  liable  to 
buman  weakness  :  and,  therefore,  what  is  to  be 
done,  if  such  a  case  should  happen  ?  " 

The  answer  is, 

"  If  the  eleetors  could  make  sofilcient  proof  of 
soefa  crimes  or.  incapacities,  I  think,  it  were  be- 
coming them,  to  represent  the  same  to  the  King 
with  all  due  humility,  modesty,  and  duty; 
humbly  beseeching  his  Majesty,  out  of  his 
known  clemency,  to  take  care  of  the  interest  of 
the  widowed  Church.  And  our  princes  are  so 
famous  for  their  piety  and  condescension,  that, 
I  doubt  not  but  his  Majesty  would  graciously 
answer  their  pious  petition,  and  nominate 
another  unexceptionable  person,  agreeable  to 
all  their  wishes.  Thus  a  mutual  affection  would 
be  kept  up  between  the  bishop  and  his  church. 
Thus  I  have  showed  yon,  that  our  kings  have 
had  a  singular  prerogative  in  the  election  of 
bishops  :  and  now  I  am  to  prove  that  they  had 
the  same  lawihlly." 


(a)  Lindsay's  translation  of  Mason's  Vindicias 
Eedesise  Anglican®,  cited  in  The  Royalty  of  the 
Qrown/  Ac.  p.  17. 


Then  King  Ohairlea  XL  is  alluded  to  in 
this  pamphlet(a)  as 

''having  taken  into  his  serious  consideration 
how  much  it  will  conduce  to  the  glory  of  God, 
our  "  (the  king's)  "  own  honour  and  the  welfare 
both  of  our  church  and  universities,  that  the 
most  worthy  men  be  preferred  and  favoured 
according  to  their  merits,'' 

and  made  an  order  that  no  secretary  of 
state  should  move  his  Majesty  on  the  be- 
half of  any  person  whatever  for  prefer- 
ment in  the  church  without  having  the 
attestation  of  certain  high  persons,  includ- 
ing the  Archbishop  of  vanterbwry  and  the 
Bishop  of  London  for  the  time  being. 
King  WUUam  HI.  made  a  similar  order. (6) 
But  all  tills  was  without  the  least  refer^ 
enoe  to  the  supposed  power  of  the  arch- 
bishop to  ezamme  and  to  enter  into  any 
fxrooeeding  at  the  time  of  the  confirma- 
tion. 

Bishop  Qihaon  is  mentioned  in  the  same 
pamphlet ;  and  he  is  a  moat  remarkable 
authority  in  my  opinion  noon  the  subject. 
He  was  assailea  by  one  of  tne  most  learned 
Judges  who  ever  sat  in  this  Court,  Sir 
iftcSaeZ  Fotter^(6)  as  one  disposed  to  erect 
the  church  into  an  imperkim  vn  imperio,  a 
sacerdotal  order  which  must  in  time  absorb 
all  the  other  powers  in  the  state.  GHh$on 
wrote  his  invaluable  treatise,  the  gpreat 
storehouse  of  ecclesiastical  law ;  and  from 
that,  copying  more  ancient  works,  we 
derive  all  the  evidence  in  fiivour  of  this 
application.  Yet  neither  in  that  work  nor 
in  the  course  of  any  proceedings  taken  by 
him  does  he  assert  the  existence  at  any 
time  of  a  power  in  the  arohbishop  to  de- 
feat by  such  an  inquiry  as  that  suggested 
the  nomination  of  the  Crown. 

There  were  certainly  questionable  ap- 
pointments made  of  persons  of  doubtful 
orthodoxy ;  upon  which  it  is  only  neoessary 
to  meniiion  that  no  lees  than  four  times 
Bishop  HoadUf  gave  all  mankind  the 
opportunity  which  resulted  from  this  sup- 
posed course  of  summoning  all  to  appear 
to  make  their  opposition  to  his  election  on 
account  of  his  opinions.  No  such  opposi- 
tion was  ever  made,  though  there  might 
be,  and  very  probably  was,  remonstranoe 
against  his  appointment.  Acting  on  this 
principle,  too,  Archbishop  WcUce  remon- 
stratea  suoceasfnlly  against  the  promotion 
of  Samuel  Clarke,  and  Bishop  Oibeon 
against  that  of  Dr.  Bundle.  From  an  able 
treatise  lately  published  in  a  magaaine, 
which  is  quoted  in  the  same  pamphlet,  (d) 

(a)  The  Royalty  of  the  Crown,  &c.  p.  80. 
(6)  lb.  -_-       - 

(c)  1735.  In  a  pamphlet  entitled  «' An  Ex- 
amination of  the  Scheme  of  Church  power  laid 
down  in  the  Codex,"  &c.  See  Dodson's  life  of 
Sir  M.  Foster,  p.  18. 

(d)  The  Royalty  of  the  Crown,  &c.  pp.  ftS,  54. 
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into  its  dread  repofle.  Bat  fluB  flimile 
would  imply  that  the  form  onoe  had  ani- 
mation, which  in  my  oonsoienoe  I  do  not 
believe.  It  is  not  tme  to  represent  the 
archbishop  as  a  mere  machine,  even  if 
ministerial  in  the  oonfirmAtion.  I  have 
shown  some  duty  attaching  to  thftt  office, 
not  unlike  that  of  a  retnmine  oflScer  at  a 
parliamentary  or  mnnioipal  e&otion.  This 
confirmation  is  necessary  to  give  the  new 
bishop  all  his  rights.  The  Archbishop  is 
not  unlikely  to  make  some  inoniry  tondi- 
ing  the  bishop  elect:  and,  if  the  resnlt 
should  lead  hun  to  the  opinion  ih»t  the 
appointment  wonlil  be  iiynrions,  he  may 
(as  we  hare  seen)  adyise  ^e  Grown  in  the 
first  instance  against  issuing  the  sMife 
d'eltrs  and  letter  missiTe.  Syen  after* 
wards,  if  he  is  since  informed  of  facts 
which  really  conyince  him  of  snch  mis- 
chief, he  may  still  retort  to  the  Soyereign, 
and  request  to  be  relieved  from  thepainhil 
duty  imposed  by  the  statute.  He  may 
make  it  clear  that  the  conge  d'SUre  and 
letter  nussive  were  obtained  in  ignorance 
of  the  truth  and  oaght  to  be  set  aside. 

Extreme  cases  are  ingeniouslv  devised, 
but  are  not,  and  cannot  with  decency  be 
thought,  possible.  But,  even  if  the  worst 
be  supposed,  if  the  Grown  will  persist 
against  warning  and  remonstrance  in 
nominating  a  bishop  whom  the  metro- 
politan cannot  consent  to  confirm  without 
violating  his  conscience,  his  duty  is  clear. 
He  must  act  as  some  of  our  predecessors 
in  old  times  have  done,  when  required  to 
submit  to  dictation  from  the  Grown :  they 
forfeited  their  offices  by  not  obeying :  k» 
must  resign.  From  the  course  token  by 
the  present  Archbishop.  I  have  no  doubt 
that,  after  hearing  of  the  objections  no- 
toriously made  to  the  doctrine  of  Bishop 
Hampden,  his  Grace  has  formed  the  de- 
liberate opinion  that  those  objections  haye 
no  solid  foundation. 

I  would  ask  whether  it  has  been  the 
opinion  of  any  person,  until  within  these 
few  weeks,  and  until  this  unhappy  con- 
troversy arose,  that  the  absolute  power  of 
appointing  bishops  was  not  in  the  Grown. 
If  it  has  only  come  into  being  since  this 
very  inflamed  state  of  mind  has  arisen, 
surely  we  ouebt  to  regard  all  arguments 
upon  the  subject,  drawn  from  remote 
antiquity  and  from  obscure  cases,  with 
very  considerable  jealousy.  When  I  heard 
Sir  Fitzroy  KeOy,  with  his  impressiye 
solenmity  of  manner,  entreat  that  we 
would  not  expose  the  Archbishop  to  the 
mockery  and  shadow  of  having  all  the 
prayers  reoitod,  for  the  mere  purpose  of 

f>ing  throuffh  a  form  and  acting  a  farce, 
confess  I  hardly  knew  how  to  meet  it. 
Are  the  dean  and  ch^ter  to  bo  tresAad  as 
nothing  P  Do  they  proceed  witbosAnnmi' 
and  without  solemn  ceremony  P    If  they 


we  are  told  that  other  sovereigns  have 
consulted  the  ArchbiBhop  before  they  pro- 
moted to  offices  of  such  high  importance. 
But  not  a  word  is  uttered  to  show  that  the 
Archbishop  could  institute,  and  was  bound 
to  institute,  an  inquiry  into  the  merite 
and  demerits  of  the  parties  nominated  by 
the  Grown  if  any  opposer  thought  proper 
to  malign  them  at  tne  time  of  confirma- 
tion. 

I  will  not  take  an  imaginary  case,  but 
will  now  advert  to  recent  facts,  as  much 
a  part  of  the  history  of  our  country  as 
those  which  occurred  in  the  time  of 
Hwry  or  Elizaibe^,  We  know  that,  on 
the  rumour  of  an  intention  of  the  Grown 
to  make  a  particular  promotion,  thirteen 
or  foui'teen  right  reverend  bishops  thought 
the  appointment  highly  objectionable,  and 
addressed  to  the  prime  minister  a  strons 
remonstronce  agunst  it.(a)  They  urg^d 
various  topics — the  probable  discontent  of 
the  clergy,  the  recorded  censure  of  one  of 
our  universities ;  but  there  was  one  topic, 
of  far  greater  weight  if  this  application  is 
sustainable,  to  which  they  never  adverted. 
They  never  warned  the  minister  against 
the  scandal  of  a  public  opposition  at  the 
time  of  confirmation,  and  the  possibility 
of  the  Queen's  nominee  being  rejected  by 
the  archbishop  as  a  heretic.  One  of  the 
most  distinguished  among  them  warmly 
entreated,  far  the  dean  and  chapter,  that 
they  might  not  be  exposed  to  the  pcoil  of 
a  pratmtmife,  nor  be  called  upon  to  elect 
one  whom  in  their  conscience  they  oould 
not  approve,  since  their  rejection  must  be 
followed  by  that  consequence.  There  was 
no  such  intercession  in  ftsvour  of  the  arch- 
bishop who  might  incur  the  same  danger ; 
no  intimation  that  his  Grace  was  not 
equally  bound  by  the  statute  to  confirm 
the  person  if  he  should  be  named  by  the 
Grown ;  no  assertion  of  the  danger  and 
disgrace  of  an  opposition  so  likely  to  arise 
in  numerous  quarters  if  one  condemned 
by  a  convocation  at  Oxford  should  bo 
elevated  as  a  mark  for  animadversion  in 
St.  Mary's  Church. 

The  Archbishop  is  said  to  be  converted 
into  a  mere  machine  by  exercising  the 
functions  with  which  he  is  well  contented. 
The  phrase  suggests  to  me  the  idea  that 
our  writ  is  sought  for  to  construct  a 
machine  fraught  with  something  like 
galvanic  infiuenoe  to  revive  a  body  which 
has  been  dead  for  a^,  that  it  may  per- 
form some  oonvulsiye  manasuvres  for 
twenty  days,  and  then  relapse  for  ever 


(a)  A  remonstrance  against  Dr.  Hampden's 
appointment,  signed  by  thirteen  bishops,  was 
forwarded  to  Lord  John  Russell  in  Decembo* 
1847.  The  remooatrance  and  answer  are  printed 
in  Jebb's  Beport,  p.  6  (•). 
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•re  reanived,  notwithBtnndiBig  all  this, 
under  uie  ihmt  ofpeiiAl  ooiuMqiiences,  to 
eieot  a  partioolar  person,  and  none  other, 
the  law  whioh  compels  them  may  be  an 
nnreaeonable,  ill-considered,  and  impions 
act  of  parliantent  that  ooght  to  be  re- 
pealed; imt  why  should  there  be  more 
objection,  on  account  of  this  solemnity 
being  intzodnoed,  to  the  archbishop's  share 
than  to  that  of  the  dean  and  chapter?  I 
forbear  for  obTions  reasons  entering  more 
folly  into  that.  T  was  reminded  of  the 
Boman  angnrs,  who  weresaidnerer  to  meet 
one  another  without  langhing(a) :  and  I 
think  that,  if  these  gentlemen  had  induced 
ns  to  issue  this  writ  upon  considerations 
of  the  incredible  scandal  and  impropriety 
of  using  a  solemnity  upon  such  an  occa- 
aion.  they  would  haye  had  some  reason  to 
iMigh  at  our  expense. 

1  agree  with  my  brother  Ool&ridge  that 
our  time  has  been  much  too  short  to  write 
as  fully  as  might  be  desired,  tiiou^h  not, 
I  think,  to  form  a  satisfactory  opinion.  1 
have  devoted  as  much  time  as  I  could 
ttiford  to  the  task  of  placing  m^  oonclu- 
flions  upon  paper,  tiiat  nothing  might  bear 
the  least  appearance  of  captious  remarks 
upon  what  nas  fallen  from  my  two  learned 
brethren  in  their  most  able  and  well-con- 
sidered arguments.  I  abstain  from  all 
such  remarks,  with  this  single  exceptiou, 
that  my  brother  Coleridge'i  argument  has 
strengthened  my  opinion  against  the 
motion,  by  proving  how  the  plain  law  of 
England  may  be  put  in  hasard  by  learned 
■peoulationB  on  obsoure  works  of  doubtftil 
import  anywhere,  and  of  no  authority 
here. 

Now  oomes  the  Question  which  presses 
most  on  my  mino.  Having  stated  my 
reasons  for  the  opinion  which  1  deliber- 
ately form,  and  conscientiously  entertain, 
that  this  never  has  been  at  any  time  the 
law  of  England,  I  must  be  of  opinion  that 
the  Court  ought  to  refuse  the  writ  of 
mandamus.  But  upon  that  opinion  1  have 
had  the  greatest  diffiotdt^,  and  have  felt 
the  greatest  possible  hesitation  in  acting, 
because  I  feel  the  authority  of  my  two 
learned  brothers,  and  the  ungracious 
appearance  of  refosin^  the  opportunity  of 
inquiry.  In  any  ordinary  set  of  circum- 
stances, in  the  case  of  an  inclosure,  of  a 
railway,  or  matter  of  property,  we  should 
have  no  question  whatever  that  the  doubt 
of  any  one  on  the  Bench  would  have  made 
further  inquiry  denirable.  I  should  have 
instantly  agreed.  A  writ  of  error  would 
lie  in  that  case  to  correct  any  opinion 
that  might  be  shown  on  more  discussion 
to  be  erroneous.  But  every  judge  must 
act  on  his  own  conviction.  I  own  that  my 
opinion  is  so  entirely  settled,  and  I  must 

(a)  Cic.  De  Divinst.  II.  84.  51. 


say  so  entirely  unchanged  by  what  I  have 
heard  of  the  argument  to-dav,  that,  feeling 
the  utmost  disposition  to  ao  all  that  can 
be  done  to  show  my  respect  for  my  learned 
brothers,  I  do  not  think  that  I  can  con- 
sent to  say  for  my  part  that  this  writ 
ought  to  go.    I  think  it  ought  not ;  I  feel 
confident  that,  if  it  went,  it  would  be  good 
for  nothing.    If  held  valid  primd  facie,  I 
have  no  doubt    that  the    return   which 
would  be  made  to  it  would  give  it  a  com- 
plete answer.    I  am  satisfied  that  the  only 
efieot  of  all  this  would  be  to  keep  alive  the 
dreadfid  agitation  and  frightful  state  of 
religious  or  rather,  let  me  say,  theological 
animosity  which  it  is  impossible  not  to 
observe  in  this  country.    There  would  be 
a  delay  of  at  least  two  years:  probably 
four  more  days  would  be  consumed  in 
argument :  and  we  cannot  tell  how  much 
more  when  it  would  come  into  the  Court 
of  Error.     The    bishopric  all  that  time 
would  be  vacant :  perhaps  other  vacancies 
might  occur ;  and  no  doubt  the  example 
here  set  would  be  followed :  and  in  every 
case  I  should  expect  in  the  excited  state 
of  men's  minds  tnat  the  arohbishop  would 
be  called  upon  to  summon  all  mankind  to 
hear  whether  they  had  anything  to  say 
against  the  bishop  elect,  and  to  onen  a 
court  that  would  probably  never  be  closed. 
We  have  a  discretion  to  issue,  or  to 
withhold,  the  writ  of  mandamus.    Sup- 
posing even  that  I  thought  it  very  doubtful 
now  the  law  was,  supposing  that  I  thought 
that  the  archbishop  was  bound  to  hold  a 
court  for  confirmation,  still  I  apprehend 
that  I  should  have  a  discretion  to  exercise. 
The  Bishop  of  Manchuter  has  been  conse- 
crated, in  spite  of  some  attempt  at  opposi- 
tion :  and  I  believe  it  would  oe  hela  that 
the  Bishop  of  IfaneJbettor's  oonaeoration 
cannot  be  questioned.    This  opposition  is 
put  forward  before  consecration :  but,  if 
consecration  had  taken  place,  or  even  now 
should  follow,  then  I  apprehend  that  it 
cannot  be  questioned,  except  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  proceeding  is  altogether 
null  and  void :  of  this  I  see  no  trace  of 
an^  evidence  whatever  in  any  records  in 
this  country ;  only  some  few  words  scat- 
tered in  ancient  volumes,  recording  the 
events  of  a  state  of  society  the  most  un- 
certain and  obscure. 

Now,  under  all  these  considerations, 
feeling  the  utmost  respect  for  my  learned 
brethren,  and  the  greatest  regret  that  we 
do  not  take  the  same  view,  I  must  own 
that  I  feel  that  some  deference  is  due  also 
to  the  high  person  who  is  named  as  the 
defendant  in  this  rule.  Some  deference 
is  due  to  those  who  certify  the  fitness  of 
Bishop  Hampden  for  the  office  to  which  he 
is  elected.  Still  more  deference  is  due  to 
the  peace  of  the  Church,  and  to  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  State.    It  seems  to  me  that 


(a)  The  following  opinion  as  to  an  appeal  is 
printed  in  Jebb's  report,  p.  497  : — 

**  As  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  has  given 
no  judgment  in  this  case,  neither  declaring  what 
the  law  is,  nor  enabling  the  objectors  to  ascer- 
tain it,  we  cannot  suggest  any  other  means  bj 
which  redress  can  be  secured. 

"We  are  of  opinion,  that  no  writ  of  error 
lies  from  the  late  proceedings  in  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench,  that  remi^j  being  confined 
to  cases  where  the  writ  of  mandamus  has 
issued,  and  it  is  for  this  very  reason  that  on 
other  occasions,  however  unimportant  (as  Lord 
Denman  admitted  in  his  judgment)*  where  any 
of  the  judges  have  expressed  the  slightest  doubt, 
the  Court  nas  always  allowed  the  writ  to  go,  to 
prevent  a  failure  of  justice ;  the  late  statutes  of 
1  Wm.  4.  o.  81.,  and  6  &  7  Viet.  c.  67.,  having 
beeo  passed  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  giving, 
by  means  of  that  writ,  more  easy  and  effectual 
relief. 

"  We  are  also  of  opinion  that  no  appeal  lies 
in  the  present  case  from  the  sentence  of  the 


liAnRiiXS  M ADB  VBB  OF. — ^^e  report  of 
the  argnment  is  compiled  from  the  report 
in  11  Q.B.,  483,  and  JM's  verMm 
"  Report  of  the  case  of  the  Bijzht  Bot. 
Dr.  Hcumpden,*'  Ac,  London,  1849;  the 
judgments  are  reprinted  tram  11  Q.B. 
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we  shonld  be  putting  everything  to  hasard, 
and  leading  to  consequences  which  it  is 
impossible  to  foresee,  if  we,  who  are  firmly 
convinced  that  there  is  no  snch  law  as 
that  upon  which  these  parties  seek  to  act, 
encouraged  the  smallest  doubt  as  to  its 
existence.  Beserving  my  opinion  on  that 
point  till  I  had  heard  all  the  observations 
of  my  learned  brothers,  and  keeping  my 
mind  open  to  the  last,  and  tree  to  say 
that  this  is  a  question  which  ought  to  be 
discussed,  I  must  fairly  say,  with  all  re- 
spect for  my  brother  GoleriJge's  admirable 
argnment,  that  it  has  conBrmed  me  in  the 
opinion  of  the  danger  of  exposing  the  act 
of  parliament,  and  the  most  simple  con- 
struction of  the  plainest  langaage,  and  the 
most  inveterate  and  univereal  opinion  on 
its  effect,  to  the  speculations  of  those  who 
will  bring  their  forgotten  books  down,  and 
wipe  off  the  cobwebs  from  decretals  and 
canons,  before  they  can  find  one  argument 
for  disturbing  the  settled  practice  of  three 
hundred  years. 

In  my  opinion  this  rule  ought  to  be 
discharged. 

No  order  was  made. (a) 


Vicar  General  to  the  Judicial  Gomsuttee  of  the 
Privy  Cooncil,  the  want  of  such  a  power  of 
app^  having  not  only  been  admitted,  both  by 
the  bench  and  at  the  bar  during  the  late  ai|^- 
ment  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  but  having 
also  been  expressly  declared  by  Mr.  Justice 
Patteson,  in  his  judgment. 

"  We  think,  however,  that  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  may  be  desirable  for  the  objec- 
tors to  present  a  petition  to  tlie  House  of  Lords, 
setting  forth  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  praying 
their  lordships  to  take  such  steps  as  they  may 
deem  expedient  for  providing  an  adequate 
remedy,  and  for  ascertaining  wliat  the  law  on 
this  subject  really  is.  As  ihe  jnd|^  of  the 
Queen's  Bench  are  equally  divided  in  opimon^ 
it  is  obvious  that  the  law  is  at  present  doubtful, 
and  that  the  Court  is  unable  to  remove  thai 
doubt;  and  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the 
greatest  inoonvenienoe  must  exist  so  long  as  the 
doubt  remains ;  for  not  only  may  the  very  same 
difficulty  recur  on  every  future  confirmation  of  a 
bishop,  but  the  validity  of  Dr.  Hampden's  epis- 
copal acts,  and  the  exercise  of  his  jurisdiction^ 
will  be  liable  to  be  disputed.  Independently  of 
these  reasons,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the 
House  of  Lords  will  be  disposed  to  entertain 
sueh  a  petition,  as  involving  matters  affecting  its 
own  privileges ;  for  if  Dr.  Hampden's  election 
be  not  duly  confirmed,  he  has  no  right  to  a  seat 
in  that  house,  that  right  accruing  only  upon 
confirmation,  when  leguly  perfonned. 

'<FlTSKOT  KXLLY. 

"J.  Abdams. 

'♦A.   J.   STBfHKMS, 

"Edward  Badblby. 
"  Temple,  Feb.  18,  1848." 

«  In  consequence,  however,  of  recommenda- 
tions from  quarters  entitled  to  the  highest  re* 
spect,  the  promoters  did  not  adopt  the  sugges- 
tion, embodied  in  the  foregoing  opinion,  to  peti- 
tion the  House  of  Lords." 
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BURON  against  DENMAN. 


Between  John  Thomas  Bubon 


The  Hon.  Joseph  Dsnman 


AND 


PlavrUiff. 
DefeTida/nt. 


Action  of  Tbespass  tbied  at  Bab  in  the  CJoubt  of  ExcHBQin&B, 
befobe  Pabke,  B.,  Aldebsok,  B.,  Rolfe,  B.,  and  Platt,  B., 
FsBBUABT  14,  15,  aad  16,  1848.    (Reported  iu  2.  Ex.  167.) 

Action  of  trespass  against  the  oommander  of  a  British  ship  of  war  for  seizing  slaves  and  goods 
belonging  to  the  plaintiff,  a  foreigner,  at  Gailinas,  on  the  west  coast  of  Alhca.  Evidence  was 
given  that  the  defendant  proceed^  to  GaUinas  at  the  reqaest  of  the  Governor  of  Sierra  Leone,  to 
effect  the  release  of  a  British  subject  i  that  in  pursuance  of  a  treaty  with  the  native  ruler,  he  there 
seised  the  plaintiff's  slaves  and  liberated  them,  having  destroyed  the  barracoons  in  which  the 
■laves  were  confined  in  order  to  be  ready  for  exportation  in  slave  ships,  and  their  contents ;  and 
that  his  proceedmgs  were  afterwards  ratified  by  the  Crown  through  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Held  by  the  Court  of  Exchequer — 

I.  Act  of  Stale  affainst  foreigner (ji) — Ratifieation-^Seizure  qf  Slaves, 

That  the  forcible  seixnre  and  liberation  of  slaves  owned  by  a  foreigner  in  territories  out 
of  the  dominions  of  the  Crown,  by  a  British  naval  officer  acting  under  the  orders  of  the 
Cruwn,  was  an  aet  of  State,  for  which  no  action  would  lie  by  the  foreigner  against  the 
ofllcer  I  and  (dubiiamie  Puke,  B.)  that  a  subsequent  ratification  by  i£d  Crown  of  the 
seianie  was  equivalent  to  a  prior  eonunand,  and  protected  the  officer ;  and  that  such 
defence  waa  open  under  the  general  issue. 

8.  Slave  Trade{h)^Treaty, 

That  a  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain  declaring  the  slave  trade  unlawful  would 
not,  in  the  absence  of  a  Spanish  law,  render  a  Spanish  subject  incapable  of  acquiring  a 
propertv  in  slaves  for  the  purposes  of  the  trade,  or  debar  him  from  wimti twining  an  action 
for  a  seisure  of  such  slaves  not  anthoiised  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 

(a)  As  to  acts  of  war  and  of  State,  see  Nabob  of  Camatic  v.  Eaet  India  Co.  1  Ves.  J. 
371,  8  Ves.  J.  56,  8  Bro.  P.C.  892,  4  Bro.  P.C.  100;  Elpkinstone  v.  Bedreechund,  8  St. 
Tr.  N.S.  879, 1  Knapp816;  Secretary  of  State  in  Council  y.  Kammachee  Boye  Sahaba,  13  Moo. 
P.C.  88 ;  Eaet  India  Co,  v.  Syed  Ally,  7.  Moo.  Ind.  App.  555fi ;  Dhackgee  v.  East  India  Co, 
8  Morley  Dig.  807 ;  Rajah  <f  Coary  v.  Eaet  India  Co,  89  Beav.  800 ;  Re^ah  Salty  Ram  v. 
Secretary  of  State  far  India,  L.B.  Ind.  App.  Supp.  Vol.  p.  119;  Forester  and  othete  v.  Sec- 
retary tf  State  for  India,  ib.  p.  10 ;  The  Caroline,  3  Fhillimore  Int.  Law  51  ;  Le  Comx  v. 
Eden,  8  DougL  594 ;  Moodelay  v.  East  India  Co,  1  Bro.  P.C.  469  ;  Feather  v.  Reg,  6  B.  &  S. 
at  p.  896 ;  Sirdar  Bhagwann  Sing  v.  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  L.B.  2.  Ind.  Ap.  88 ;  Voee 
V.  Secretary  qf  State,  L.B.  19,  £q.  509,  Walker  v.  Baird,  1898,  App.  Ca.  491,  61  L.J.  P.C.  92. 

(6)  See  Stmtoe  v.  lUidge,  8  CJB.  N.S.  861 ;  Tobin  v.  Reg,  16  C.B.  N.S.  810;  88  L.J.  C.P.  199. 


TBXSPAflB.— The  first  ootmt  of  the  de- 
olftratioii  stated  that  the  plaintiff  if  ae  not 
a  subject  of  the  Queen,  and  was  lawfully 
possessed  of  certain  slareB,  goods,  chat- 
tels,  effects,  Ac,  without  the  dominions 
of  the  SoTereign  of  these  realms,  that  is 
to  say,  of  four  thousand  slaves,  of  the 
Talue  of  100,0001.,  and  of  divers  goods, 
chattels,  effects,  and  bills  of  exchange, 
and  that  the  defendant  afterwards,  and 
with  force  and  arms,  seised,  took,  and 
carried  away  the  said  slaves,  goods,  chat- 
tels, effects,  Ac,  whereby  the  same  became 


and  were  wholly  lost  to  the  plaintiff.  The 
second  count  stated  that  the  defendant, 
on  &c.,  with  force  and  arms,  and  against 
the  peace  of  our  Lady  the  Queen,  burnt, 
damaged,  and  destroved  divers  other 
goods,  chattels,  and  effects  of  the  plain- 
tiff, &c 

The  defendant  pleaded — 

First,  not  guilty. 

Second,  to  the  first  count,  that  the 
plsuntiff  was  not  lawfuUv  possessed  of 
the  said  slaves,  goods,  chattels,  effects, 
&c.,  or  of  any  of  them. 
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Third,  to  the  first  count,  that  the  Blaves, 
goods,  &c.|  were  captured  by  command 
of  Siacea^  King  of  Grallioas,  in  a  war  by 
him  against  the  plaintiff  and  others. 

Fonrth,  to  so  mnch  of  the  first  connt 
as  relates  to  the  slaves,  that  a  treaty 
had  been  made  by  England  with  Spain, 
abolishing  the  slave  trade,  and  incor- 
porated in  6  &  7  Wia,  4.  ;  that  the 
plain tifi*  was  a  Spanish  snbject;  that 
the  plaintiff  waa  possessed  of  the  said 
slaves,  against  their  will,  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  for  the  porpose  of  carrying 
Oil  the  slave  trade  by  transporting  them 
beyond  the  seas,  to  the  West  Inmee,  to 
be  there  sold  and  used  as  slaves,  con- 
trary to  the  provisions  of  the  said  treaty 
and  in  violation  thereof;  whereupon  the 
defendant,  being  a  commander  in  the 
Boyal  'N'avy,  duly  authorised  to  carry 
into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  said 
treaty,  as  the  servant  of  Her  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria,  and  by  her  command, 
did  seize,  take,  and  carry  away  the  said 
slaves,  for  the  purpose  of  setting  them 
free,  and  preventing  the  plaintiff  from 
acting  as  aforesaid,  and  violating  the  said 
treaty,  and  set  them  free,  using  no  un- 
necessary violence,  and  doing  no  more 
than  was  necessary  for  that  purpose. 

Fifth,  that  the  law  of  Spain  had  de- 
clared the  slave  trade  illegal,  that  the 
plaintiff  as  a  Spanish  subject  was  pos- 
sessed of  the  said  slaves,  and  the  defen- 
dant aa  a  British  subject  had  set  them 
free. 

Sixth,  that  by  the  law  of  Grallinas  the 
slave  trade  against  the  will  of  the 
sovereign  was  illegal,  and  slaves  were 
liable  to  be  set  free  by  the  authority  of 
the  sovereign,  and  that  the  defendant,  at 
the  command  of  the  sovereign,  pursuant 
to  the  law  of  Q-allinas,  set  them  tree. 

Seventh,  that  the  defendant  set  free  the 
said  slaves  who  were  held  in  slavery 
against  their  will,  by  the  authority  of 
£ng  Biacca,  who  had  absolute  and 
supreme  authority  over  the  country. (a) 

feghth,  that  the  slaves  were  bom  free 
in  Africa,  and  held  in    slavei'y  by  the 

Elaintiff  in  a  country  not  subject  to  Eug- 
sh,  Spanish,  or  any  other  laws,  and  that 
to  prevent  their  being  transported  to  the 
West  Indies  as  slaves,  the  defendant  set 
them  free. 

Ninth,  that  the  floods  and  chattels  had 
been  procured  by  tibie  plaintiff  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  on  the  slave  trade, 
whereupon,  &c.,  as  in  the  fourth  plea. 

There  were  similar  pleas  to  the  second 
count. 

fa)  Dmnng  the  trial  leave  was  given  to  amend 
this  plea  by  adding  with  the  concarrence  and 
authority  of  certain  chiefs  whose  names  are  un- 
known. 


Beplication  to  the  fourth  plea,(a)  that, 
though  true  it  is  that  the  said  treaty  was 
entered  into  and  concluded  and  ratified 
as  therein  mentioned,  and  that  the  said 
Act  of  Parliament  was  so  passed,  and  that 
the  defendant  was  such  commander  duly 
authorised  to  oarry  into  efleot  the  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty,  nevertheless  the  de- 
fendant seised,  took,  and  carried  away  the 
said  slaves  without  the  command  of  Her 
Mi^esty  Qoeon  Victories  and  not  by  the 

(a)  The  replications  to  the  4th,  9th,  and  16th 
pleas  were  originally  as  follows: — That,  at  the 
said  time  when,  &&,  the  said  slaves  were  on 
land,  and  at  the  said  place  in  the  said  pleas  men- 
tioned, being  a  certain  place  or  oountty  called  Gal- 
linas,  and  not  parcel  of  or  within  the  dominions 
of  the  Queen  of  QtreaX  Britain  or  of  the  Qneen 
of  Spain,  or  snbject  to  the  laws,  trsaties,  or 
regulations  either  of  Great  Britain  or  of  Spain, 
to  wit,  on  the  continent  of  Africa,  and  were  not, 
nor  were  nor  was  any  or  either  of  them  on 
board  any  ships  or  vessels,  nor  had  the  same, 
or  any  or  either  of  them,  been  at  any  time  met 
with  or  found  by  the  defendant,  or  by  the  said 
ship  of  war  whereof  he  was  such  commander,  or 
by  any  ship  of  war  or  cruiser  of  Her  Majesty 
the  Qneen  of  Grreat  Britain  or  the  Queen  of 
Spain,  upon  or  during  any  voyage,  neither  had 
any  ship  or  vessel  havrng  &ie  said  slaves,  or  any 
or  either  of  them  on  board  thereof,  or  intended 
to  receive  the  same,  or  any  or  either  of  them 
on  board  thereof,  or  from  which  the  same  or 
any  or  either  of  them  had  been  disembarked, 
been  met  with  or  found  by  the  defendant,  or  by 
the  said  ship  of  war  whereof  he  was  such  com- 
mander, or  by  any  ship  of  war  or  cruiser  of  Her 
Miyesty  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  or  the  Queen 
of  Spain,  upon  or  during  any  voyage,  nor  taken 
or  detained,  visited  or  searched,  by  the  defen- 
dant or  by  any  officer  commanding  any  ship  of 
either  of  their  said  Majesties,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  said  treaty. — ^Verification. 

To  these  replications  the  defendant  demurred 
on  the  ground  that  the  replications  admitted  an 
intended  violation  of  the  treaty,  which  the 
defendant  was  justified  in  preventing. 

Sir  T.  Wilde  argued  in  support  of  the  de- 
murrer (5th  June  and  ISth  Kor.  1844),  and 
cited  the  following  statutes  and  cases : — 51  G^. 
8.  c.  88.  ;  58  Geo.  8.  c.  A6. ;  6  &  7  Will.  4.jc  0. ; 
ConuHxy  v.  Gray  (10  East,  586) ;  Johnston  v. 
SuHon  (1  T.R.  546);  Forbes  v.  Cochrane 
(3  B.  &  C.  448) ;  Madrazo  v.  Willes  (8  B.  & 
Aid.  353)  ;  The  Amedie  (1  Dod.  84,  «.) ;  The 
Donna  Mariamna  (1  Dod.  91);  The  Diana 
(1  Dod.  95) ;  Handcoch  v.  Baker  (2  B.  &  P. 
260). 

Sir  F.  Kelly  argued  for  the  plaintiff,  and 
cited  the  f<^wing  statutes  and  cases : — 5  Gheo.  4. 
c.  118.;  6  &  7  Vict.  c.  98. ;  Le  Louis  (2  Dod. 
aiO) ;  0>m.  Dig.  tit.  "  Pleader  "  (8  M.  16). 

Sir  T.  Wilde,  in  reply,  cited  47  Gteo.  3.  sess.  1. 
c.  86. ;  5  G^.  4.  c.  113. ;  and  8  &  4  Will.  4. 
c.  73. 

The  Court  suggested  that  the  replications 
should  be  amended  by  traversing  the  command 
of  the  Queen,  which  was  aeoordmgly  done. 
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oommftnd  of  her  said  Majesty,  modo  €t 
fnfrmA^  oonofaiding  to  the  oonntTy. 

Ooanael  for  the  Plsintiff :  K.  J),  Bii^, 

Q.G.,  Jfarii»,(a)  and  BodifMon. 

Gcmiiflel  for  the  Defendant :  The  AkUfr-- 
^^'Oenerdl  (Sir  John  Jervis),{b)  Godton, 
Cockbu/m,(c)  and  WiUea^id) 

In  the  oonrse  of  the  case  the  AUom&y- 
General  stated  that  he  appeared  for  the 
Crown. 

If.  D.  HiU  opened  the  case  on  behalf  of 
the  plaintiff,  and,  after  referring  to  the 
statntes  58  Geo.  3.  seas.  1.  c.  36.,  and 
6  A7  WiU.  4.  0.  6.,  relied  npon  the  oase 
of  Madrazo  v.  Wille8t{e)  aa  an  express 
antfaoritf  to  show  that  a  foreigner,  who 
is  not  prohibited  from  oarrfing  on  the 
slave  trade  by  the  laws  of  his  own  oonn- 
try,  may,  in  a  British  Coorfe  of  Justioe, 
recover  damages  sustained  by  him  in  re- 
spect of  the  wrongful  seiznre,  by  a  British 
snbject,  of  a  cargo  cf  slares  on  board  a 
ship  then  employed  by  him  in  carrying 
on  the  African  slave  trade. 

The  following  facts  were  proved  in  evi- 
dence :— The  plaintiff  was  a  Spaniard, 
who  carried  on  the  slave  trade  at  the 
Gtallinas,  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa, 
north  of  the  eqnaiior.  He  possessed 
barracoonB  or  factories  at  Kamasnra, 
Ghioore,  Dombocorro,  Etaro,  and  other 
places  in  the  Gallinas.  The  defendant 
held  the  rank  of  commander  in  the  Boyal 
Navy,  and  in  March  1840,  had  been 
placed,  as  senior  officer,  in  charge  of  a 
part  of  the  coast  of  Africa,  lying  between 
Gapes  Yerde  and  Palmas,  with  instruc- 
tions to  suppress  the  slave  trade.  Whilst 
so  engaged,  he  received  a  letter  dated  the 
30th  October  1840,  from  Golonel  Sir 
Bicha/rd  Doherty,  the  then  Governor  of 
Sierra  Ijeone.  requestinfp  him  to  take 
meesnres  for  the  immediate  liberation  of 
a  negro  woman  named  Fry  Narmcm^  and 
her  child,  British  subjects  belonging  to 
Sierra  Leone,  who  were  detained  as  slaves 
at  the  Qallinas  by  Prinoe  ifafma,  the 
eldest  son  of  King  Siaooa,  the  negro 
sovereign  of  that  country.  This  letter 
contained  the  following  passage : — 

'*  But  should  it  be  foaod  impossible  to  effect 
this  object  without  resorting  to  forC(s  you  will 
employ  force  as«  far  as  may  be  necessary,  and 
as  joor  orders  and  the  rales  of  your  service 
may  permit.  Should  circumstances  require  it, 
I  shall  be  prepared  to  assist  you  to  the  extent 
of  my  abihty,  with  a  military  party  fix>m  this 
garrison,  or  in  such  other  manner  as  may 
appear  to  you  advisable." 

(a)  Afterwards  a  Baron  of  the  Exchequer. 

lb)  Afterwards  Ghief  Juitice  of  C.  P. 

(c)  Afterwards  Lord  Ghief  Jostiee  of  Eng- 


i<d)  Afterwards  a  Justice  of  G.  P. 
(#)  8  B.  «»  Aid.  a6«. 


Aooordingly,  on  the  19tih  of  November 
1840,  i^e  defendant,  having  previously 
issued  a  "general  order"  respecting  the 
expedition,  entered  the  G-alhnas  Biver 
with  the  Biitish  vessels  ••Wanderer," 
"  RoUa,"  and  •*  Saracen/'  and  an  armed 
force  of  about  120  men.  Observing  that 
the  Spaniards  were  carrying  off  in  their 
canoes  a  number  of  slaves,  the  defendant 
chased  them,  and  succeeded  in  capturing 
about  ninety,  amongst  whom  were  two 
British  subjects,  named  John  Fraaer  and 
John  Parker.  The  defendant  landed  at 
Dombocorro,  and,  having  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  plaintiff's  barracoons,  spiked 
the  gnns  and  plaoed  sentinels  at  the 
doors.  At  this  time  the  government  of 
the  Gtallinas  consisted  of  King  Siaeoa, 
his  eldest  son,  Prinoe  M<Kina,  and  three 
chiefs  of  the  name  of  Rogers.  The 
defendant  wrote  to  King  Sicuica,  demand- 
ing  the  liberation  of  Fry  Norman  and 
her  child,  and  complaining  .yf  the  con- 
duct of  the  Spaniards  in  can*ying  on  the 
slave  trade.  Several  letters  having 
passed,  the  woman,  Fry  Norman,  and  her 
child  were  delivered  up,  and  on  the 
2l8t  of  November  1840,  the  following 
treaty  was  concluded  and  signed  by  the 
defendant,  and  Prince  Manna  on  behalf  of 
King  Siacca  (who  was  bedridden  from  old 
age),  and  the  chiefs  of  the  country : — 

''In  consequence  of  the  white  slave-dealers 
settled  in  the  River  Oallinas  having  prevented 
the  boats  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  ships  from 
receiving  the  common  rights  of  humanity  when 
in  distress  and  seeking  refuge  in  King  Biacca's 
waters,  in  violation  of  his  dignity  and  of  his 
rights,  thus  exposing  him  to  differences  with 
the  Queen  of  England ;  and  also  in  consequence 
of  a  Sierra  Leone  boy  having  been  niade  a 
slave  of  by  these  men  at  the  River  Gallinas, 
who  was  discovered  and  released  bj  Com- 
mander Denman  on  the  19th  inst. 

**  1st. — King  Siacca  engages  totally  to  de- 
stroy the  factories  belonging  to  these  white  men 
without  delay. 

'<Snd. — Kmg  Siaoea  engages  to  give  up  to 
Commander  Denman  all  the  slaves  who  were 
in  the  bamooons  of  the  white  slave-dealers 
when  he  entered  the  river,  and  have  been 
carried  off  into  the  bush. 

<*brd. — King  Siacca  engages  to  send  these 
bad  white  men  out  of  his  countiy  by  the  first 
opportunity,  and  within  one  month  from  this 
date. 

**  4th. — KiDg  Siacca  binds  himself  in  the 
most  solemn  manner  that  no  white  men  shall 
ever  for  the  future  settle  in  his  country  for  the 
purpose  of  slave-trading. 

**  5th. — Commander  Denman,  upon  the  part 
of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  promises  never  to 
molest  any  of  the  legitimate  commerce  of  the 
Gallinas ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  her  ships 
shall  afford  every  assistance  to  King  Siacca's 
subjects,  and  take  every  opportomty  of  pro- 
iMoting  his  eonuneroe. 
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'*  Cth.— The  Gk>yenior  of  SiflRa  Leone  will 
use  his  inflnenoe  to  get  the  Sierra  Leone  people 
to  open  the  trade  with  King  Stacca's  conntzy. 

*<7th. — ^No  white  men  from  Siena  Leone 
shall  settle  down  in  King  Siacca's  coontry  with- 
out his  full  permission  and  consent. 

"  8th. — All  flomplaints  the  King  Siaoca  may 
have  to  make  herMifter  concerning  any  of  Her 
Majesty's  ships,  he  is  requested  to  forward  at 
once  to  Sierra  Leone ;  and  a  Aill  investigation, 
and  such  redress  as  the  occasion  may  require,  is 
solemnly  promised  by  Commander  Denman  on 
the  part  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty. 

"  Done  at  Dombocorro,  in  the  Biytf  6allinat| 
this  21st  day  of  November  1840. 

"  Princb  Manna  X  (Mark). 

'*  LiooMi  BooERB  X  (Mark). 

<*  John  Silipui  Bogbbs  X  (Mark). 

"Signed,  Jos.  Dbnman,    Commander    and 
Senior  Officer  on  the  Sierra  Leone  Station." 

On  the  23rd  of  Norember  the  defend- 
ant, in  the  execution  of  this  treaty,  com- 
menced burning  the  plaintiff's  barraooons. 
On  one  occasion,  at  the  request  of  Prince 
Mofima,  the  defendant,  with  his  own 
hand,  fired  two  rockets,  which  burnt  the 
barracoons  at  Kamasura.  The  defendant 
also  set  fire  to  the  Tillage  of  Chioore,  by 
which  the  plaintifTs  barracoons  in  that 
place  were  destroyed.  Before  the  expedi- 
tion landed,  there  were  about  300  slaves 
in  these  barracoons,  besides  great  qiianti- 
ties  of  cotton  and  woollen   goods,  ^n- 

Sowder,  spirits,  and  goods  of  yanons 
escriptions  adapted  for  slave  traffic.  On 
the  approach  of  the  expedition,  the  slave- 
dealers  deserted  the  factories,  and  let 
loose  the  slaves,  who  were  driven  up  the 
country.  Ghreat  numbers  of  these  slaTes 
were  afterwards  taken  by  the  defendant 
and  carried  to  Sierra  Leone,  where  rhey 
were  emancipated.  The  goods  were 
claimed  by  King  Suzcca,  as  forfeited  in 
consequence  of  the  owner  having  acted  in 
defiance  of  his  law,  and  were  delivered  up 
to  him ;  the  gunpowder  was  thrown  into 
the  river,  and  the  casks  of  spirits  were 
broken  in,  and  the  spirits  allowed  to 
flow  away  on  the  sand,  it  being  suggested 
that  they  were  poisoned.  The  defendant 
continued  to  fire  the  barracoons  until 
the  26th  (that  at  Dombocorro  beinff  the 
last  destroyed),  when  he  re-embarked  and 
proceeded  to  Sierra  Leone,  having  suc- 
ceeded in  liberating  841  slaves.  On  the 
28th  the  defendant  wrote  to  the  €h)vemor 
of  Sierra  Leone  a  detailed  account  of 
these  proceedings  at  the  GTallinas.  The 
Governor  of  Sierra  Leone  forwarded  to 
Lord  John  EuiseU,  then  being  Her 
Majesty's  principal  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Ocionial  Department,  a  despatch 
dated  the  7th  of  December  IS'iO,  in- 
closing the  defendant's  account  of  these 
proceedings  A  report  was  also  sent  by 
the  defendant    to    Captain    Tuokert  the 


senior  officer  of  Her  Mijesty's  shin  Mid 
vessels  on  the  western  comat  of  Afrioa, 
who  forwarded  the  same  to  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty.  On 
the  17th  of  Marah  1841,  the  following 
letter  signed  by  the  Undiar-Seoretary  of 
the  Colonial  Department,  was  sent  by  the 
direction  of  Lord  Johm  BiumU^  to  the 
Foreign  Office,  addressed  to  one  of  the 
Under-Secretaries,  Yiscount  Palmenion 
then  being  Her  Majesty's  principal  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Foreign  Depart- 
ment : — 

*<  Downinff  Street 

"  Sdi,— I  am  directed  by  Lord  Join  RomsU 
to  transmit  to  yon  herewith,  for  the  infoniiatk»  of 
Viecoont  PalmcESton,  oopies  of  two  despatches, 
and  of  their  inelosores,  which  have  been  received 
from  the  preceding  and  present  governors  of 
Sierra  Leone;  the  former  reporting  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Commander  the  Honoorude  Joseph 
Denman,  in  the  Qallinss,  by  which  that  officer 
has  effected  the  recovery  of  two  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's sabjeots  from  captivity,  the  destruction 
of  eight  slave  factories,  and  the  libenition  of 
841  slaves;  and  the  latter  despatch  reporting 
the  circumstances  under  which  a  slave  dealer 
named  Canot  has  surrendered  himself  and  104 
slaves.  I  am  to  request  that,  in  laying  these 
papers  before  Vlsoount  Pahnerston,  yon  will 
state  to  his  lordship  that  liord  John  Bassell 
proposes  to  present  them  to  Fivliament,  by 
command  of  Her  Msjesty,  omitting  only  oer^ 
tain  passa^  relating  to  C^ot ;  sad  that,  with 
his  lordship's  concnrrenoe,  Lofd  John  Bassell 
ftirther  proposes  to  convey  to  the  Governor  of 
Sierra  Leone  his  entire  approbation  of  Colonel 
Doherty's  conduct  in  urging  the  interposition  of 
Her  Majesty's  naval  officers  on  behalf  of  the 
woman  and  child  who  were  detained  in  the 
Gallinas;  and,  secondly,  to  represent  to  the 
Lords  ConmuBsioners  of  the  Admiralty,  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  entertain  a  high 
sense  of  the  very  spirited  and  able  conduct  of 
Commander  Dounan,  and  its  important  results 
to  the  interests  of  hnmanitjr. 

*'  I  am,  Sir,  &c, 

"  Jambs  SraPHUf ." 

*"  J.  Backhouse,  Bsq." 

On  the  2drd  of  March  1841,  Sir  John 
Bo/rrow,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the 
Admiridt^,  by  command  of  the  Lords 
Commissioners,  transmitted  to  the 
Foreign  Office  a  copy  of  the  defendant's 
letter  to  the  senior  officer  of  Her  Majesty's 
ship  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  to 
which  the  following  reply  was  sent, 
signed  by  one  of  the  under-Becretariee  of 
the  Foreign  Department : — 

"ISlave  TVoife,] 

"  Foreign  Office,  April  6,  1S41. 
"  SiK, — I  am  directed  by  Viscount  Palmer- 
ston  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
the  28rd  ult.,  inclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter  from 
Commander  the  Honourable  Joseph  Denman, 
reporting  his  proceedings  on  the  ooast  of  Africa 
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in  patting  down  the  slaye  trade.  I  am  to 
request  that  yon  will  state  to  the  Lords  Com- 
misflioneTS  of  the  Admiralty,  that  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  is  of  opinion  that  the  conduct  of  Com- 
mander Denman,  in  his  proceedings  against  the 
alare  factories  at  the  Galltnas,  ought  to  he 
approved.  And  I  am  to  add  that  Lo^  Palmer- 
ston  would  recommend  that  similar  operations 
should  he  executed  against  all  the  piratical  slave 
trade  estahUshments  which  may  be  met  with  on 
parts  of  the  coast  not  belonging  to  any  civilised 
power.  The  course  pursued  by  Captain  Den- 
man seems  to  be  the  best  adapted  for  the 
attainment  of  the  object  in  view ;  and  the  com- 
manding officers  of  such  of  Her  Majest^s 
cruisers  aB  may  be  employed  in  such  duties 
■hooM  endeavour  to  obtain  the  formal  per- 
mission of  the  native  chiefs  for  the  destroction 
of  the  slave  factories  within  their  territories, 
leaving  to  those  ehiefs  all  the  merchandise 
which  m«^  be  stored  up  in  thoea  factories,  the 
British  officers  contenting  themselves  with  de- 
stroying the  factories,  and  conveying  to  Sierra 
Leone  any  slaves  that  may  be  found  m  them. 
'*  I  am,  &c., 

'<  J.  Baokhoubjs." 

On  the  7th  April  1841,  the  following 
lett-er  was  sent  from  the  Colonial  OfiSce  to 
the  AdminUty,  addressed  to  one  of  the 
ander^secretaries : — 

«*  Downiug  Street. 

Sir, — ^I  am  directed  by  Lord  John  Russell  to 
transmit  to  you  herewith  inclosed  copies  of  one 
dispatch,  and  of  its  inclosures,  and  an  extract 
of  another  despatch,  with  copy  of  its  inclosnre, 
which  have  been  received  from  the  preceding 
and  present  governors  of  Sierra  Leone,  re- 
porting the  proceedings  of  Commander  the 
Honourable  Joseph  Denman  at  the  Gallinas,  by 
which  that  officer  has  effected  the  recovery  of 
two  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  the  destruction 
of  eight  slave  factories,  and  the  liberation  of 
841  slaves  ;  and  I  am  to  request  that  you  will 
lay  these  papers  before  the  Lords  Commis- 
sioners, and  move  their  lordships  to  express  to 
Conunander  Denman  the  high  sense  which  Her 
Majesty's  Government  entertain  of  his  very 
spirited  and  able  conduct  at  the  Gallinas, /md  of 
its  important  results  to  the  interests  of 
humanity. 

**I  am  further  directed  to  request  that  you 
will  move  the  Lords  Commissioners  to  instruct 
the  officers  commanding  Her  Migesty*s  ships 
and  vessels  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  that 
it  is  the  opinion  of  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
that  operations  similar  to  those  undertaken  by 
Commander  Denman  at  the  Gallinas  should  be 
executed  against  all  the  piratical  slave  trade 
establishments  which  may  be  met  with  on  parts 
of  the  coast,  not  belonging  to  any  civilised 
power.  I  am,  &c., 

'*Ja]IX8  Stbphbn." 

«  B.  More  O'Ferrall,  Esq.,  M.P." 

On  the  28th  of  July  1841,  the  following 
letter  was  sent  from  &e  Foreign  Office  to 
the  Admiralty,  addressed  to  one  of  the 
onder^secretaries : — 

**  Sir, — I  am  directed  by  Viscount  Palmerston 
to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the 


14th  instant,  transmitting  copy  of  Commander 
Denman's  report  of  his  proceedings  at  the 
Gallinas  in  November  last. 

*<  I  am  to  request  that  you  will  state  to  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  that 
Lord  Palmerston  is  of  opinion  that  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Commander  Denman  on  the  occasion 
in  question  were  highly  meritorious,  and  that  it 
is  extremely  desirable  that  a  similar  oonrse 
should  be  pursued  in  other  places  along  the 
coast  of  Africa,  not  being  possessions  of  any 
European  power,  at  which  slave  trade  factories 
have  been  established. 

"Lord  Palmerston  conceives  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that,  in  all  such  cases,  an  agreement 
might  be  made  with  the  native  chiefs  similar  to 
that  which  was  made  by  Commander  Denman 
with  the  GkiUinas  chiefs  ;  but  if  such  an  agree- 
ment should  in  any  case  be  found  impossible, 
the  commanders  of  Her  Majesty's  cruisers  would 
be  perfectly  justified  in  considering  Ecuropeaa 
slave  traders,  estabhshed  in  the  territory  of  the 
native  chiefs,  as  persons  engaged  in  a  piratical 
undertaking ;  and  the  British  commander  would 
be  warranted  in  landing  and  destroying  the 
barraeoons,  and  the  go^  contained  in  them, 
and  in  liberating  and  carrying  off  to  Sierra 
Leone  the  slaves  whom  they  miffht  find  therein. 

"Lord  Palmerston  is  of  opinion,  however, 
that  it  would  be  necessary,  in  such  eases,  that 
full  and  complete  proof  should  be  recorded  that 
the  buildings  and  property  destroyed  were  em- 
ployed for  slave  trade,  in  wder  that  Her 
Migesty's  Government  might  be  able  to  give  an 
indiftputable  answer  to  any  application  which 
might  at  any  time  be  made  on  behalf  of  the 
slave-traders,  upon  the  folse  pretence  that  they 
were  men  engaged  in  legal  commerce. 
**  I  am,  ^., 

**  Lbvssoit." 

The  above  letters  irere  referred  to  in 
margin  as  annexes  to  the  following  letter 
from  Lord  Aberdeen,  then  Secretarv  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  to  the  Lords  of 
the  Admiralty,  and  were  read,  together 
with  that  letter,  as  part  of  tibe  plaintiff's 
evidence :  — 

*'  Foreign  Office, 

<*May20,  1843. 
"  My  Lords, — I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  subject  of  the  instructions  given  to  Her 
Majesty's  naval  officers  employed  in  suppressing 
slave  trade  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  to  the 
proceedings  which  have  taken  place  with 
reference  thereto,  as  detailed  in  the  papers 
named  in  the  margin  of  this  letter.  Her 
Majesty's  Advocate-General,  to  whom  these 
letters  have  been  submitted,  has  reported  that 
he  cannot  take  upon  himself  to  advise  that  all 
the  proceedings  described  as  having  taken  place 
at  Gallinas,  New  Cestos,  and  Sea  Bar,  are 
strictly  justifiable,  or  that  the  instructions  of 
Her  Majesty's  naval  officers,  as  referred  to  in 
these  papers,  are  such  as  can  with  perfeet 
legality  be  carried  into  execution.  The  Queen's 
Advocate  is  of  opinion,  that  the  blockading 
rivers,  landing  and  destroying  buildings,  and 
carrying  off  persons  held  in  slavery  in  countries 
with  which  Great  Britain  is  not  at  war,  cannot 
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be  oousidered  as  BMietioiMd  by  the  law  of 
nations  or  by  the  proyisious  of  any  existing 
treaties ;  and,  that,  howerer  desirable  it  may  be 
to  pot  an  end  to  the  slaTC  trade,  a  good,  how- 
ever eminent,  should  not  be  obtained  otherwise 
than  by  lawfal  means.  Accordingly,  and  wiA 
reference  to  the  proceedings  of  Capt.  Nurse  at 
Rio  Pengas,  on  the  28th  April  1841,  as  well  as 
to  letters  addressed  from  this  department  to  the 
Admiralty  on  the  6th  April,  the  1  stand  17th 
June,  and  the  88th  July  of  last  year,  I  would 
submit  to  the  consideration  of  your  lordships, 
that  it  is  desirable  that  Her  Msjesty's  naval 
officers  employed  in  suppressing  the  slave  trade 
should  be  instructed  to  abstain  from  destroying 
slave  factories  and  carrying  off  persons  held  in 
slavery,  unless  the  power,  upon  whose  territory 
or  within  whose  jurisdiction  the  factories  or  the 
sUves  are  found,  should,  by  treaty  with  Great 
Britain  or  by  formal  written  agreement  with 
British  officers,  have  employed  Her  Majesty's 
naval  forces  to  take  these  steps  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  slave  trade ;  and  that  if,  in  pro- 
ceeding to  destroy  any  factory,  it  should  be 
found  to  contain  merchandise  or  other  property 
which  there  may  be  reason  to  suppose  to  belong 
to  foreign  traders,  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
include  such  property  in  the  destruction  of  the 
factory.  With  respect  to  that,  the  terms 
'blockade'  and  'blockading'  have  been  used 
by  British  naval  officers,  when  adverting  to  the 
laudable  practice  of  stationing  cruisers  off  the 
slave-factory  stations,  with  a  view  the  better  to 
intercept  vessels  earrying  on  slave  trade,  con- 
trary to  treaties  between  Gteeat  Britain  and  the 
powers  to  which  such  vessels  belong;  but  is 
the  term  <  blockade,'  properly  used,  extends  to 
an  interdiction  of  all  trade,  and  indeed  all  oom- 
munication  with  the  place  blockaded,  I  b^ 
leave  to  submit  for  your  lordships'  consideration 
whether  it  will  not  be  proper  to  caution  Her 
Majesty's  naval  officers  upon  this  head,  lest,  by 
the  inadvertent  and  repeated  use  of  the  term 
'blockade,'  the  exercise  of  the  duty  confided 
to  British  officers  in  suppressing  slave  trade 
miffht  by  any  one  be  confounded  vrith  the  very 
different  one  of  actual  blockade. 

"  I  have,  Ac., 

«  Abbbdbbn." 

The  correspondence  relating  to  these 
proceedings  was  laid  before  Parliament, 
and  by  the  10  A  11  Vict  c.  107.  a  snm  of 
7,5001.  was  appropriated  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  slave  trade  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  4,0001.  of  which  was  voted  to  the 
defendant  and  his  men  for  their  services 
at  the  Gkkllinas.  The  present  action  was 
commenced  in  the  year  1842. 

In  opening  the  defence,  the  AUomey- 
Gmierai,  after  mentioning  that   he   ap- 

SvkTed  for  the  Grown,  stated  that  Oaptam 
enma/n  had  poceeded  to  Gallinas  at 
the  request  of  the  Governor  of  Sierra 
Leone  to  obtain  the  release  of  a  British 
snbject  and  her  child,  illegally  detained 
there;  that  there  the  defendant  entei-ed 
into  a  treaty  with  King  Siacca  for  the 
release  of  the  slaves  and  the  destmction 


of  the  barraooons;  and  his  prooaedings 
had  been  ratified  by  the  Gh>verament  and 
by  PiarUament,  which  had  voted  4,000/. 
in  remuneration  of  himself  and  his  men, 
and  ar^ed  that  the  action  ooold  not  be 
maintamed.  The  plaintiff  has  not  proved 
his  property.  It  is  ferae  that,  by  the 
municipal  law,  persons  may  have  a  pro- 
perty in  slaves;  bnt  every  one  being  of 
natiural  right  free,  the  onus  of  shewing 
such  a  property  is  cast  on  the  party  who 
claims  it.  Chancellor  Kent,  in  his  "  Com- 
mentaries, "(a)  after  adverting  to  the  case 
of  2*^6  AnUlope,(b)  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  titates,  1825,  says  :— 

*<  The  doctrine  in  the  case  of  Tfu  AnUUtpe 
and  in  the  Bnglish  eases  thenrin  raferred  to,  is, 
that  a  right  of  brin|[ing  in  for  adjudication  in 
time  of  peace,  foreign  vessels  ensaced  in  the 
slave  trade  and  captured  on  the  ni^  seas  for 
that  cause,  did  not  exist ;  and  vesMls  so  cap- 
tured would  be  restored,  unless  the  trade  was 
also  unlawful  and  prohibited  by  the  oonntiy  to 
which  the  vessel  belonged;  and  if  a  claim  be 
put  in  for  Africans  as  slaves  and  property,  the 
*<  onus  probandi "  is  thrown  upon  the  claimant  to 
make  specific  proof  of  the  indiridual  proprietary 
interest,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  country  to 
which  the  vessel  belongs." 

At  one  time,  indeed,  it  was  supposed 
that  the  slave  trade  was  piratical  and  il- 
legal by  the  common  law  of  nations ;  that 
dootiiue,  however,  was  Qualified  in  the 
oase  of  Le  Lomi$.{e)  Tne  decision  in 
MadroM  v.  Wsllss,(i)  which  is  relied  on  by 
the  plaintiff,  turned  on  the  words  of  the 
treaty  of  1817,  by  which  Spain  declared 
lAie  slave  trade  illeffsl,  but  st  the  same  time 
reserved  to  herself  the  right  of  traffick- 
ing in  slaves  within  her  own  dominions. 
Bat  the  treaty  of  the  28th  June  1885,  em- 
bodied in  6  &  7  WiU,  4.  c.  6.,  provides  :— 

'*  Article  1. — The  slave  trade  is  again  de- 
clared on  the  part  of  Spain  to  be  thenceforward 
totsUy  and  finally  abolished  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

*'  Article  11. — Her  Majesty  the  Queen-Regent 
of  Spain,  during  the  minority  of  her  daughter, 
Donna  Isabella  the  Second,  engages  that,  im- 
mediately after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications 
of  the  present  treaty,  and  from  time  to  time 
afterwards  as  it  may  become  needful.  Her 
Majesty  will  take  the  most  effectual  measures 
for  preventing  the  subjects  of  Her  Catholic 
Majesty  from  being  concerned,  and  her  flag 
from  being  used,  in  carrying  on  in  any  way  the 
trade  in  slaves  ;  and  especially  that,  within  two 
months  after  the  said  exchange,  she  will  promul- 

Ste  throughout  the  dominions  of  Her  Catholic 
ajesty  a  penal  law,  inflicting  a  severe  punish- 
ment on  all  those  Her  Cathdic  Migesty's  sub- 
jects who  shall,  under  any  pretext  whatsoever, 
take  any  part  iriiatever  in  the  trafic  in  slaves/' 

(a)  Vol.  i.  pp.  191,  200,  4th  edit. 
(6)  10  Wbeaton  Bep.  U.S.  66. 
(c)  2  Dod.  210. 
{d)  SB.  &  Aid.  868. 
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It  is  said  that  the  defendant  mast  pro? e 
ft  Spanish  law  girin^  effect  to  the  treaty ; 
but  that  is  not  necessary .  If  a  Soyereig^, 
acting  on  behalf  of  the  people,  makes  a 
treaty,  no  sabject  has  a  right  to  bring  an 
action  for  anything  done  in  pursnance  of 
that  treaty,  whether  sanctioned  by  the 
mnnicipal  law  or  not;  for  his  assent  is 
▼irtually  implied  to  eyerr  act  of  his  own 
Government,  Oonwivy  r,  Oray,{a) 

Secondly.  The  documents  adduced  in 
eridence  proTe  the  issues  raised  on  the 
fourth,  ninth,  and  sixteenth  pleas,  that 
the  defendant's  act  was  authorised  by  his 
(jk>Temment.  The  defendant  held  a  com- 
mission as  an  officer  of  the  Crown  in  the 
NaTT.  His  orders  were  general  and  dis- 
cretionary for  the  suppression  of  the  slare 
trade;  and  it  matters  not  whether  he 
exercised  the  powers  entrusted  to  him  on 
sea  or  land.  It  is  enough  if  his  acts  are 
adopted  and  sanctioned  by  the  Goyem- 
ment  as  public  acts.  On  me  6th  and  7th 
of  April,  and  28th  of  July  1841,  two  of 
the  principal  Secretaries  of  State  ex- 
pressed their  approval  of  the  defendant*8 
conduct ;  and,  as  the  Crown  can  do  no  act 
except  through  its  responsible  advisers, 
their  approval  is  equivalent  to  the  Queen's 
command.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the 
command  should  be  antecedent  to  the  act 
done.  The  C(Mroline.(b)  In  the  case  of  the 
SoUa,(e)  where  an  American  ship  and 
cargo  were  proceeded  against  for  a  breach 
of  the  blockade  of  Monte  Video,  imposed 
by  the  British  commander,  Sir  jffome 
Fopham,  without  any  communication  with 
his  Goremment,  Lord  StoweU,  in  deliver- 
ing judgment,  says : — 

**  However  irregularly  he  may  have  acted  to- 
wards his  own  Government,  the  sobseqaent  con- 
duct of  the  Government  in  adopting  that  enter- 
prise, by  directing  a  further  extension  of  that 
conquest,  will  have  the  effect  of  legitimating  the 
■ete  done  by  him,  so  far  at  least  as  the  sul^ects 
of  other  countries  are  ooneemed." 

I((2)These  cases  establish  that,  howerer 
irreffularly  a  naval  commander  mav  have 
acted,  the  subsequent  recognition  of  those 
acts  by  his  own  government  legitimates 
those  acts  as  regardu  the  subjects  of  foreign 
countries.  A  naval  or  military  com- 
mander on  foreign  stations  must  have 
aathority  to  act  in  emergencies  which 
cannot  be  fcxreseen;  and,  if  the  govern- 
ment adopt  the  acts  of  its  officer,  even 
throuffh  censuring  him,  the  officer  is  re- 
lieTedfrom  persraal  responsibility.  The 
question  then  lies  between  the  officer  and 
his  sovereign  on  the  one  side,  and  the 


(a)  10  East,  536. 

(6)  8  Phillim  Int.  Law,  60  (2nd  edit.), 
(c)  6  C.  Bob.  364. 

{d)  From  the  reports  in  the  TSmes  and  the 
Morning  Ckromide, 


aggrieved  party  and  his  own  goremment 
on  the  other.  As  soon  as  a  ^vemment 
ratifies  and  adopts  the  act  of  its  servant, 
it  becomes  an  act  of  State,  for  which  the 
government,  not  the  individual,  is  respon- 
sible. A  private  party  aggrieved  is  not 
without  his  remeoy,  but  bis  remedy  is 
shifted.  He  seeks  redress  from  his  own 
government.  If  Mr.  Buron  has  been  in- 
jured, his  remedy  is  by  application  to  the 
Queen  of  Spain  She  may  take  such  steps 
as  the  law  of  nations  allows  to  obtain  re- 
dress for  her  sabject,  though  here  there  is 
no  ground  of  complaint.  His  complaint  is 
against  the  Crown,  and  he  has  no  remedy 
against  a  private  subject.] 

In  Bettf  on  '*  Presumptions  of  Law  and 
Fact,*'(a)  it  is  stoted  to  be 
**  a  fixed  principle  that  every  ratification  has 
relation  back  to  the  time  of  the  act  done. 
*  Omuis  ratihabitio  retrotrahitur  et  mandato 
squiparator.'  '* 

Many  authorities  to  the  same  effect  are 
collected  in  a  note  to  the  case  of  Potter  v. 
North  (b) ;  Bro.  Abr.  Traverse,  3. ;  Lamb  v. 
Mills  (c) ;  TreviUian  v.  Pi/ne  (d) :  Bro.  Abr. 
Bailiff,  2 ;  or  Manby  v.  Long  (e).  The  effect 
of  this  ratification  by  the  Crown  was  to 
render  the  defendant's  act  an  act  of  State, 
in  respect  of  which  no  action  can  be 
maintained,  Elphimioney.  Bedreechtmd,{f) 

Further,  the  defendant  acted  in  uursu- 
auoe  of  powers  entrusted  to  him  oy  the 
native  authorities  of  Gbtllinas^  and  that 
alone  would  be  a  gopd  defenoe. 

HiU,  in  reply :  All  the  barracoons  but 
one  were  destroyed  before  the  treaty ;  the 
treatv  itself  was  informal  and  is  insaffi- 
ciently  proved,  and  had  not  been  ratified 
by  the  humble  parliament  of  Gallinas,  as 
appeared  to  be  necessary  to  make  it  law. 
The  treaty  did  not  authorise  the  defendant 
to  destroy  the  barracoons,  but  the  de- 
fendant authorised  the  king  1o  do  so. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  defendant 
was  acting  under  the  orders  of  the  Crown. 
As  to  ratification^  it  has  not  been  pleaded. 

Fa&iub,  B.:  The  ratification  might  be 
given  in  evidence  in  supporb  of  a  plea  of 
command. 

Hill :  Assuming  that  there  was  a  ralifi  - 
cation,  it  will  not  support  the  issues 
raised  on  the  Queen's  command.  The 
principle  on  which  the  rabihabiiio  has  pro- 
ceeded is,  that  it  is  part  of  the  law  of 
pi'inoijpal  and  agent,  and  it  has  onl^  been 
used  tor  the  protection  or  justification  of 
the  agent,  when  the  aot  (K)ue  is  founded 
on  a  right  eziBting  in  the  principal,  and 

(a)  Page  28. 

(6)  1  Saand.  847c. 

(c)  4  Mod.  878. 

((f)  11  Mod.  119. 

(c)  8  Lev.  107. 

(/)  S  St.  Tr.  N.S.  879  ;  1  Knapp,  SIS 
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not  in  Hie  agent  except  as  aathorised  by 
the  principal.  The  fiction  which  carries 
back  the  ratification,  and  gives  it  the 
force  and  operation  of  a  prior  command, 
is,  like  other  legal  fictions,  in  favour  of 
jnstice.  The  qnestion  between  the  parties 
IS  not  the  right  of  the  agent  to  do  the  act, 
but  whether  it  ought  to  have  been  done 
at  all.  If  the  principal  had  a  right  to  do 
it,  the  agent  is  empowered  to  vouch  his 
subsequent  ratification.  That  principle  is 
now  attempted  to  be  used  in  a  m.'vnner 
which  neither  reason,  justice,  nor  analogy 
drawn  from  authority  can  justify.  It  is 
not  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the 
act  was  justifiable,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
protectinff  the  party  committing  it  against 
examination  as  to  whether  it  was  right  or 
wrong.  It  is  said  that  this  is  an  act  of 
State,  for  which  the  Crown  is  alone  respon- 
sible, and  not  a  matter  to  be  tried  by  the 
municipal  law.  But  there  has  been  no  pub- 
lication of  the  Act  in  the  QazetUt  by  which 
the  Queen  of  Spain  could  be  informed  of 
the  proper  mode  of  seeking  redress  for 
this  mjury  to  one  of  her  subjects. 

Secondly.  There  has  been  no  ratifi- 
cation. It  does  not  appear  that  the  letters 
of  the  Secretaries  of  State  were  written 
by  authority  under  the  Great  Seal,  which 
is  necessary  to  render  the  Grown  respon- 
sible for  an  act  like  the  present,  wnich 
g'ves  oasti8  belli  to  the  Queen  of  Spain. 
[deed,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  matter 
was  in  any  way  submitted  to  the  Queen. 
The  Court  will  not  presume  a  ratification, 
the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  make  the 
Crown  responsible  for  a  violation  of  the 
law  of  nations  towards  a  friendly  power. 

The  Attorney  Oenei'al  claimed  the  right 
of  reply,  but  admitted  that  he  could  not 
produce  any  authority  establishing  the 
right  in  a  civil  action. 

Parke,  B.  :  I  believe  there  is  no  author- 
ity for  granting  such  right  in  a  civil  action. 

Pahke,  B.  (in  9ummi/na  up) :  1(a)  The 
plaintiff  complains  of  the  loss  of  300 
slaves  and  a  great  quantity  of  goods 
through  the  act  of  the  defendant.  He 
does  not  embrace  the  destruction  of  the 
barracoons,  for  they  would  be  the  subject 
of  a  local  proceeding,  and,  not  being  of  a 
transitory  character,  could  nolrbe  included 
in  this  cause  of  action.]  The  defendant 
has  pleaded  a  denial  of  the  lawful  posses- 
sion of  the  slaves  and  ^oods  by  the  plain- 
tiff. With  respect  to  thin  issue ,  your  verdict 
must  be  for  the  plaintiff.  The  law  on  the 
subject  of  slaves  has  been  settled  by  the 
case  of  Le  Louie, (h)  which  has  been  re- 

(a)  The  passages  of  the  summiug-up  in 
brackets  are  omitted  in  the  report  in  2  Ex.,  and 
are  supplied,  in  the  absence  of  other  materials, 
from  the  Times,  and  Morning  Chronicle  of 
February  18,  1848.  (6)  2  Dod.  210. 


ferred  to.  That  case  was  decided,  in  the 
year  1817,  by  Sir  William  ScoU,  who  went 
fully  into  the  question  of  the  legality  of 
the  slave  trade,  and  laid  down  certain  posi- 
tions, which  have  since  been  acquiesced 
in,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
Those  positions  are  first,  that  dealers  in 
slaves  are  not  pirates  by  the  law  of  nations, 
and  can  only  be  made  so  bv  and  according 
to  the  terms  of  a  treaty  with  the  country  U> 
which  they  belong  prohibiting  the  slave 
trade ;  secondly,  that  trading  m  slaves  is 
not  a  crime  by  the  law  of  nations ;  thirdly, 
that  the  right  of  stopping  and  searching 
ships  in  time  of  peace  is  not  a  right  which 
can  belong  to  any  nation  except  by  con- 
tract with  the  nation  to  which  such  ships 
belong ;  and,  fourthly,  that  if  there  be  a 
law  in  a  particular  country  prohibiting 
the  slave  trade,  it  is  not  opcoi  to  everyone 
to  punish  the  offender  against  that  law, 
but  proceedings  must  be  taken  in  the  tri- 
bunals of  his  own  country,  (a)  Those  pro- 
positions being  clear,  a  question  arises, 
whether  the  plaintiff  can  maintain  this 
action  for  taking  away  his  8laves.(&) 

IThe  plaintiffhad  in  that  country  a  pro- 
perty in  slaves,  which  by  the  law  of  the 
country  he  was  entitled  to  have.  With  re- 
spect to  this  issue,  the  verdict  should  be  for 
the  plaintiff.  With  respect  to  all  the 
other  issues  the  burden  of  proof  lies  upon 
the  defendant.  The  defecdant  also  pleaded 
that  dealing  in  slaves  was  prohibited  by 
the  law  of  Spain,  and  that  the  plaintiff, 
being  a  Spanish  subject,  was  illegally 
possessed  of  the  slaves.  Now  the  Court  are 
all  of  opinion  that  the  defendant  has  not 
shown  that,  by  the  law  of  Spain,  it  was 
illegal  to  possess  slaves  or  to  transport 
them.  The  treaty  of  1835,  when  ex- 
amined, does  not  show  that  a  Spanish 
subject  might  not  possess  a  property  in 
slaves.  Upon  this  issue  the  verdict  must 
be  for  the  plaintiff.  The  next  plea  was 
founded  on  a  presumption  that  a  state  of 


(a)  "The  offender  should  be  ponished  by 
the  law  of  the  countiy  in  which  he  wiis  guilty 
of  the  offence." — Morning  Chronicle. 

(6)  The  report  in  2  Ex.  goes  on:— "It 
is  not  necessary  to  decide  whether,  if  he  had 
been  simply  in  the  actual  possession  of  slaves, 
using  them  as  slaves,  he  could  have  recovered 
against  any  person  who  took  them  away;  on 
tliat  point  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  an  opinion, 
because,  according  to  the  evidence  on  both 
sides,  he  was  liviug  at  Oallinas,  where  it  was 
lawful  to  possess  slaves.  It  is  contended  that, 
by  the  law  of  Spain,  the  plaintiff  cannot  possess 
a  property  in  slaves  for  the  purpose  of  export- 
ing them,  as  sUweSy  to  the  West  Indies.  How- 
ever, there  is  no  evidence  of  such  law,  and  we 
are  all,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  the  second 
and  fourteenth  issues,  both  as  to  the  slaves  and 
the  goods,  must  be  found  for  the  plaintiff." 
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things  ezisto  in  QftlUnas  which  moral 
philotopen  declare  nerer  existed  in  any 
oonntry — a  commnnitj  withont  law.  But 
it  is  qnite  dear  from  the  evidence  that  a 
system  of  law,  thongh  a  mde  one,  exists 
in  GMlinas,  and  therefore  that  plea  ftkils. 
The  plea  setting  forth  that  King  8iae4sa 
was  at  war  with  the  Spaniards,  and  that 
Captain  Denman  acted  nnder  his  antho* 
rity  and  directions,  is  for  the  jnry ;  bnt 
some  of  the  acts  were  clearly  done  before 
the  meeting  between  Captain  Denman 
and  the  native  chiefs.  The  most  import- 
ant plea  is  that  the  expedition  was  an  act 
of  State,  and  that  Captain  Denman  was 
therefore  justifled.] 

The  principal  qnestion  is,  whether  the 
oondnct  of  tne  defendant,  in  carrying 
away  the  slaTes,  and  committing  the 
other  alleged  trespasses,  can  be  jnstifled 
aa  an  act  of  state,  done  by  anthoritr  of 
the  Grown.  It'  is  not  contended  that  there 
was  any  previons  anthorit^.  If  the  de- 
fendant had  merely  instructions  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  set  ont  in  the 
Act  of  Parliament,  those  instmctions 
wonld  only  hare  extended  to  the  stopping 
of  ships  in  the  high  seas,  within  the  limits 
agreed  to  by  the  treaty  with  the  Spanish 
orown.  Therefore,  the  jnstification  of  the 
defendant  depends  npon  the  subsequent 
ratification  of  his  acts,  which  it  is  con- 
tended is  equivalent  to  a  prior  command 
which,  tiierefore,  affords  nim  eqnal  pro* 
teetion.  A  well-known  maxim  of  the  law 
between  private  individuals  is,  "  Omnis 
raiihabiUo  retroirdkUwr  0t  mandato  dequifc^- 
raUur.**  If,  for  instance,  a  bailiff  distrams 
goods,  he  may  justify  the  act  either  by  a 
previous  or  subsequent  authority  from 
the  landlord ;  for,  if  an  act  be  done  hj  a 
person  as  agent,  it  is  in  general  immaterial 
whetfaer  the  authority  be  given  prior  or 
subsequent  to  the  act.  If  the  bailiff  so 
authorised  be  a  trespasser,  the  person 
whose  goods  are  seized  has  his  remedy 
against  the  prinoipaL  Therefore,  gener- 
auy  speaking,  between  subject  and  subject, 
a  subsequent  ratification  of  an  act  done  as 
agent  is  e^al  to  a  prior  authority.  That, 
however,  is  not  universally  true.  In  the 
case  of  a  tenant  fW>m  year  to  year,  who 
has,  hj  law,  a  right  to  a  half-year's  notice 
to  quit,  if  such  notice  be  given  bv  an 
agent  without  the  authority  of  the  land- 
lOTd,  the  tenant  is  not  bound  by  it. 
Such  being  the  law  between  private 
individuals,  the  question  is,  whether 
the  act  of  the  Sovereign,  ratifying  the 
act  of  one  of  his  officers,  can  be  dis- 
tinguished. [In  both  cases  it  must  appear 
that  the  servant  or  agent  acted,  not  for 
himself,  but  for  his  master  or  principal. 
The  defence  is  that  the  act  was  done,  not 
on  the  private  personal  account  of  the 
defendant,  bnt  as  an  act  of  state  on  be- 


half of  the  oonntry,  and  adopted  and 
ratified  by  the  Grown  afterwards.  Now, 
you  must  be  satisfied  that  this  was  not 
done  out  of  the  defendant's  own  head, 
but  on  behalf  of  the  Orown,  and  as  an 
officer  discharging  his  duty,  as  an  officer 
holds  a  commission  under  the  Grown. 
There  is  ample  evidence  that  it  was  acting 
under  the  orders  of  his  superior,  Sir  B. 
Doherty,  the  governor  of  Sierra  Leone,  to 
effect  the  release  of  Fry  Norman,  that  the 
defendant  entered  the  service,  though  it 
might  be  that  the  restoration  to  liberty 
of  the  other  slaves  might  have  been  in 
his  head  as  a  farther  object  at  the  same 
time.  If  he  acted  for  the  Grown,  then 
comes  the  question  whether  there  was 
a  sobaequent  ratification  of  his  acts  by 
the  Grown  equal  to  a  prior  demand  by 
the  Grown.]  On  that  subject  I  have 
conferred  with  my  learned  brethren,  and 
the^  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the 
ratification  of  the  Grown,  communicated 
as  it  has  been  in  the  present  case,  is  equi- 
valent to  a  prior  oommand.  I  do  not  say 
that  I  dissent ;  but  I  express  my  concur- 
rence with  their  opinion  with  some  doubt, 
because,  on  reflection,  there  appears  to 
me  a  considerable  distinction  between 
the  present  case  and  the  ordinary  case 
of  ratification  b^  subsequent  authority 
between  private  individuals.  If  an  in- 
dividual ratifies  an  act  done  on  his  behalf, 
the  nature  of  the  act  remains  unchanged, 
it  is  still  a  mere  trespass,  and  the  party 
injnred  has  his  option  to  sue  either;  if 
the  Grown  ratifies  an  act,  the  character 
of  the  act  becomes  altered,  for  the  ratifi- 
cation does  not  give  the  partv  injured 
the  double  option  of  bringing  his  action 
against  the  agent  who  committed  the 
trespass  or  the  principal  who  ratified  it, 
but  a  remedy  sminst  the  Grown  only 
(such  as  it  is),  and  actuaUv  exempts  from 
all  liability  the  person  wno  commits  the 
trespass.  Whether  the  remedy  against 
the  Grown  is  to  be  pursued  by  petition  of 
right,  or  whether  tne  injury  is  an  act  of 
stAte  without  remedy,  except  by  appeal  to 
the  justice  of  the  state  which  inflicts  it,  or 
by  application  of  the  individual  suffering 
to  the  government  of  his  country,  to  insist 
npon  compensation  from  the  government 
ot  this — in  either  view,  the  wrong  is  no 
longer  actionable.  I  do  not  feel  so  strong 
npon  the  point  as  to  say  that  I  dissent 
from  the  opinion  of  my  learned  brethren ; 
therefore,  you  have  to  take  it  as  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Court,  that  if  the  Grown,  with 
the  knowledge  of  what  has  been  done, 
ratified  the  aefendant's  act  by  the  Secre- 
taries of  State  or  the  Lords  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, this  action  cannot  be  maintained. 
In  the  documents  which  have  been  read 
there  is  ample  evidence  of  ratification,  for 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
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the  Lords  of  ttie  Admiralty,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Stiate  for  the  Colonial  Department, 
on  receiying  the  report  of  the  governor  of 
Sierra  Leone,  and  the  account  of  the  trans- 
actions ffiven  by  the  defmidant  himself, 
ezpreBsed  their  approbation  of  what  he 
had  done.  The  acts,  indeed,  have  neyer 
been  published,  and  that  is  one  of  the  oir- 
cnmstonces  which  created  a  doabt  in  my 
mind.  But,  although  the  ratification  was 
not  known  before  this  action  was  com* 
menced,  that  fact  makes  no  difference  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Court.  A  preyious 
command  would  be  unknown,  if  given 
verbally;  and  a  subsequent  ratification, 
though  unknown,  will  have  the  same 
effect. 

It  is  argued,  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff, 
that  the  Crown  can  only  speak  by  an 
authentic  instrument  under  the  Qreat 
Seal,  and  that,  therefore,  the  ratification 
ought  to  have  been  under  the  Great  SeaL 
We  are  clearly  of  opinion  that,  as  the 
original  act  would  have  been  an  act  of  the 
Grown,  if  communicated  by  a  written  or 
parol  direction  from  the  Board  of  Admi- 
ralty, so  this  ratification,  communicated 
in  the  way  it  has  been,  is  equally  good. 
[It  has  abo  been  contended  that  the  Crown 
had  no  knowledge  of  these  proceedings, 
such  as  would  warrant  a  ratification. 
That  depends  on  the  evidence,  and  on  the 
facts— whether  the  defendant  took  posses- 
sion by  the  sentries  as  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  the  property,  or  for  that  of 
plundering  it — if  he  did  the  former,  and 
communicated  his  acts  fairly  to  the  Crown 
through  Sir  Bichard  Doherty,  we  think 
the  ratification  protects  them.  We  ore  aU 
of  opinion  that  the  Appropriation  Act  is 
no  ratification  by  the  Crown,  such  as 
was  set  up  by  the  Attorney "Oeneral.l 
I  should  observe  that  the  Court  are  of 
opinion  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  the 
defendant  to  prove  the  pleas  which  ex- 
pressly state  the  authority  of  the  Crown ; 
for  if  this  act,  by  adoption,  becomes  the 
act  of  the  Crown,  the  seizure  of  the  slaves 
and  goods  by  the  defendant  is  a  seizure  by 
the  Crown,  and  an  act  of  state  for  which 
the  defendant  is  irresponsible,  and,  there- 
fore entitled  to  a  verdict  on  the  plea  of 
"  Not  Guilty." 

[(a)  The  learned  judge  proceeded  to  deal 

(a)  See  above,  p.  539n. 


with  the  ple»  that  the  defendaat  acted  by 
the  authority  of  King  filuuea,  and  re- 
viewed the  evidence  iritk  respect  to  it. 

The  jury  found  that  the  Crown  had 
ratified  the  act  of  the  defendant,  with 
full  knowledge  of  what  he  had  done. 

The  following  question,  framed  by 
Bo^fe,    B.,    was    then    handed    to    the 

Whether  King  Siacoa  by  the  prince 
M<Mna  his  son,  in  concurrence  wi&i  the 
Boffers  family,  and  other  chiefs  whose 
names  were  unknown,  of  the  Gallinae  had 
been  possessed  of  power  and  authority  to 
make,  and  did  make,  laws,  and  a  law  autho- 
rising Captain  Denman  to  take  such  slaves 
and  destroy  such  goods,  if  any,  as  he  did 
afterwards  take  and  destroy,  and  whether 
Captain  Denmem  acted  in  pursuance  of 
such  law  in  takinff  such  slaves  and  de- 
stroying such  goooEi,  if  any,  as  he  did 
afterwards  take  and  destroy. 

The  jury  retired  to  consider  this  ques- 
tion, and  after  an  absence  of  some  time 
returned  into  Court. 

The  AUamey-Oeneral  said  he  would  not 
ask  the  jury  for  their  verdict  upon  these 
issues,  but  would  withdraw  the  Siofica 
pleas. 

A  verdict  was  entered  for  the  defendant 
on  the  plea  of  Not  Guilty,  on  the  two  first 
counts  m  the  declaration  in  respect  of  the 
biUs  of  exchanee,  the  deeds  and  parch- 
ments, and  for  the  plaintiff  on  the  residue ; 
for  the  plaintiff  on  the  pleas  as  to  the 
plaintiff  not  being  lawfully  possessed  of 
the  slaves,  goods,  and  bills  of  exohanfle; 
for  the  defendant  on  the  pleas,  that  what 
the  defendant  had  done  he  had  done  by 
oonunand.  On  the  Biaooa  pleas  the  jury 
were  discharged.] 

Bfobinwn  tmlered  a  bill  of  exeqstions 
to  the  above  ruling,  but  the  plaintiff 
afterwards  obtained  an  order  to  discon- 
tinue ;  certain  tains  of  settlement  of  this 
and  other  similar  actions  having 
agreed  to. 


MATBRiiJu  MADB  USB  ot.^Tho  abovc 
report  is  taken  from  2  Ex.  167,  but  the 
passages  in  brackets  have  been  supplied, 
m  the  absence  of  other  materials,  from  the 
Time$  and  Morning  Ohroniele  of  February 
16,  17  and  18,  1848,  in  which  the  proceed- 
ings  ai*e  reported  at  length. 
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Progeedings  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  Ireland,  before 
Blackburne,  L.C.J.,(6)  Crampton  and  Moore,  JJ.,  on  two  Infor- 
mations FOR  Seditious  Libel,  filed  by  the  Attorney  General, 
ex  ojfficio,  on  Demurrer  to  the  Defendant's  Plea,  and  on  De- 
murrer TO  the  Attorney-General's  Replication.  May  8  &  10, 
1848.     (Reported  in  3  Cox  C.C.  93.) 

The  Dublin  grand  jury  haying  foond  two  indictments  against  John  Mitchel  for  seditions  libel, 
he  pleaded  that  one  of  the  grand  jarors  who  found  the  bills  was  disqualified.  The  Attorney- 
General  thereupon  entered  a  nolle  prosequi  on  the  two  indictments,  and  filed  two  ex  officio  infor- 
mations in  respect  of  the  same  alleged  libels. 

Plea  to  the  first  information,  that  the  defendant  had  been  previously  indicted  for  the  same 
offence  and  a  nolle  prosequi  entered  thereon.     Demurrer  praying  final  judgment. 

Flea  to  the  second  information,  that  an  indictment  for  the  same  offence  was  still  pending. 
Replication  that  a  nolle  prosequi  had  been  entered  thereon,  praying  final  judgment.  Demurrer  to 
replication. 

Held  by  the  Court  of  Qneen's  Bench,  Ireland — 

1.  Proceeding  by  Information  c^Ur  Indiebmimi — Nolle  prosequi. 

That  a  plea  to  an  ex  officio  information,  stating  that  the  defendant  had  been  previously 
indicted  for  the  same  ofFence,  and  a  nolle  prosequi  entered  thereon,  was  bad — infor- 
mations gut  tarn  distinguished. 

That  a  plea  that  an  indictment  was  still  pending  for  the  same  ofil^nce  was  also  bad ;  also, 
that  after  the  entry  of  the  nolle  prosequi  the  indictment  was  no  longer  pending. 

2.  Practice — Pleading — Demurrer — Replication, 

That  the  Court  was  not  precluded  by  the  prayers  for  final  judgment  in  the  demurrer  and 
replication  from  giving  the  right  judgment  of  Respondeat  Ouster, 

(a)  See  Mitchells  trial  for  felony,  below,  p.  599. 
(6)  Afterwards  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland. 


Two  indictments  having  been  found  in 
the  Ceort  of  Queen's  Bench,  Ireland, 
against  John  Mttchek  for  seditions  libels 
aueged  to  have  been  published  by  him  in 
the  United  Iriahmcmia)  newspaper,  he 
pleaded  in  abatement  (b)  that  one  of  the 
grand  jurors  who  found  the  bills,  being  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  the  borough  of 
the  city  of  Dublin,  was  disqualified  under 
3  &  4  Vict.  c.  108.  s.  180.  Thereupon  the 
AUomm/'Oenerdl  entered  a  noUe  prosequi 
on  botn  indictments,  and  filed  em  officio 
two  separate  informations  for  the  same 
publications,  charging  one  of  them  in  the 
nrst  information  and  the  other  in  the 
8econd.(c)      To  the  first  of  these  infor- 

(a)  The  first  number  appeared  Feb.  12,  1848. 

(6)  See  11  Law  Times,  112. 

(c)  The  second  information  was  in  respect  of 
an  article  in  the  United  Iris/unan^  of  March  4, 
1848,  headed  *'The  French  Fashion,"  which 
described  the  Revolution  in  Paris  as  "  a  lesson 
to  us/'  and  contained  the  following  passage  :— 

**  Every  street  is  an  excellent  shooting  gallery 
lor  disciplined  troops;  but  it  is  a  better  defile 
in  which  to  take  them.  In  the  vocabulary  of 
drilling  is  no  soch  phrase  as  'Infantry — ^pre- 
pare for  window-pots,  brickbats,  logs  of  wood, 
ehinmey-pieceB,  heavy  fnmitore,  light  pokers, 
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mations  the  defendant  pleaded  that  he  had 
been  indicted  for  a  seditious  libel  (setting 

&c.,  &c.;'  and  these  thrown  vertically  on  the 
heads  of  a  column  below,  from  the  elevation  of 
a  parapet,  or  top  story,  are  irresistible.  The 
propelling  forces— viz.,  ladies,  or  chambermaids, 
or  men  who  can  do  no  better — have  the* 
additional  advantage  of  security;  and  the 
narrower  the  street,  and  the  higher  the  houses, 
the  worse  the  danuige,  and  the  greater  the 
security.  A  military  proportion  we  recommend 
to  the  study  of  the  best  lady  in  the  laud. 

"  Bottles,  delph,  and  such  missiles,  mixed  with 
these,  or  of  themselves,  not  only  knock  down 
and  wound  infantry,  but  render  the  streets  im- 
passable to  cavalry  and  artillery.  A  horse  may 
dance  on  eggs,  but  no  squadron  can  charge  over 
broken  bottles.  Artillery  cannot  ride  over 
them,  nor,  indeed,  can  disciplined  footmen  keep 
the  step,  or  tread  among  them,  with  ease.  These 
admirable  weapons  abound  in  every  house  ;  and 
if  any  engineering  urrhin  take  a  soda-water 
bottle,  or  small  flask  of  thick  glat>«(,  dry  inside, 
filled  with  bits  of  stone,  or  iron,  or  metal  of  any 
sort— nails,  for  instance —and  with  coarse  gun- 
powder thrown  into  the  interstices— <M>rk  it  tight 
(the  cork  being  perforated),  and  then  attacii  a 
judiciously  adjusted  fuse,  he  will  possess  a 
domestic  bomb  or  grenade  by  which  he  can 
either  blow  his  arm  (3f,  or  act  with  deadly  eflfeet 
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out  the  indictment),  and  duly  arrai^nied, 
and  that  the  Attomet^Oenerdl  had  entered 
a  nollejoroaequi  on  the  indictment,  and  that 
the  onence  charged  in  the  information 
was  the  same  as  the  offence  charged  in 
the  indictment. 

''And  the  Raid  John  Mitchel  further  saith 
that  he  ought,  according  to  the  laws  and  costoms 
of  this  realm,  and  the  liberties  and  privileges  of 
the  subjects  of  this  kingdom,  to  be  free  and 
exempt,  uuder  the  circumstances  aforesaid,  from 
being  compelled  to  answer  for  the  said  supposed 
offences  in  the  said  information  specified,  before 
any  justice  or  minister  of  our  lady  the  Queen, 
or  any  other  judge  in  any  court  whatsoever,  ex- 
cept upon  indictment  found,  or  presentment 
made,  on  the  oath  of  twelve  f^ood  and  lawful 
men  of  the  body  of  the  county  m  which  the  said 
supposed  offences  were  committed,  and  this  he 
the  said  John  Mitchel  is  ready  to  verify ;  where- 
fore he  prays  judgment  if  the  said  Court  of  our 
said  lady  the  Queen,  now  here,  will  or  ought  to 
take  cognisance  of  the  information  aforesaid, 
and  that  by  the  Court  here  he  may  be  diamissed 
and  discharged,  and  so  forth.** 

Demurrer. 

"  That  the  said  plea  and  the  matters  therein 
contained  in  manner  and  form  as  the  same  are 
above  pleaded  and  set  forth,  are  not  sufficient 
in  law  to  preclude  the  Court  of  our  said  lady  the 
Queen  from  proceeding  upon  the  said  information 
against  him  the  said  John  Mitchel,  and  that  our 
said  lady  the  Queen  is  not  bound  by  the  law  of 
the  land  to  answer  the  same ;  and  he  the  said 
Attorney-General,  according  to  the  form  of  the 
statute  m  such  case  made  and  provided,  states 
and  fhows  to  the  Court  here  the  following 
causes  of  demurrer  to  the  said  plea ;  that  is  to 
say— 

"  That  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  said  plea  is 
a  plea  in  bar  or  a  plea  in  abatement,  and  also 
that  the  same  is  in  oiher  respects  uncertaio,  in- 
formal, and  insufficient,  and  so  forth ;  and  this 
he  the  said  Attorney-General,  who  prosecutes  as 
aforesaid,  is  njady  to  verify.  Wherefore,  for  want 
of  a  sufficient  plea  in  this  behalf,  he  the  said 
Attorney-General  prays  judgment,  and  that  the 
said  John  Mitchel  may  be  convicted  of  the 
premises  above  charged  upon  him  in  and  by  the 
said  information." 

The  demnrrer  in  the  first  case  being 
now  (May  8th)  called  on  for  argument, 
was  opened  by — 

John  Perrin,  for  the  Crown:  The  de- 
fendant's plea  is  bad.  First,  an  indictment 


against  cavalry  or  infantry  below--especially 
affainst  cavalry.  To  these  missiles,  from 
wmdows  and  house-tops,  revolutionary  citiaens 
add  always  boiling-water,  or  grease,  or,  better, 
cold  vitriol,  if  available.  Molten  lead  is  good, 
but  too  valuable — it  should  be  always  cast  in 
bullets,  and  allowed  to  cool.  The  house-tops 
and  spouts  furnish,  in  every  city,  abundance; 
but  care  should  be  taken,  as  th^r  do  in  Paris, 
to  run  the  balls  solid — ^you  cannot  calculate  on 
a  hollow  ball,  and  that  might  be  the  very  one 
selected  to  shoot  a  field  offleer." 


pending  is  no  bar  to  an  information  for 
the  sftme  offence.  Secondly,  the  entry  of 
a  nolle  prosequi  has  pnt  an  end  to  the  in- 
dictment,    uaie  says  (a) — 

*<  If  <  A  '  be  mdicted  for  the  murder  of  '  B,' 
and  there  is  another  indietment  afierwards 
taken  of  the  same  death  against  the  same  per- 
son, and  he  is  arraigned  upon  the  second  in- 
dietment, because  it  is  the  King's  suit,  the  second 
shall  not  abate ;  yet  usually  3ie  justices  quash 
the  other  by  judgment." 

Hawkins,  it  is  true,  says  (6)— 

**  That  it  hath  been  holden  that  it  is  no  ^ood 
plea  in  abatement  of  an  indictment,  as  it  is  of 
an  appeal  or  information,  that  there  is  another 
indictment  against  the  defendant  for  the  same 
offence.  But  in  such  a  case,  the  Court,  in  its 
discretion,  will  quash  the  first  indictment  if  any 
fault  can  be  found  with  it." 

But  it  is  plain  that  he  refers  only  to  qui 
iam  informations.  In  book  2,  c.  26.  s.  1, 
he  enumerates  the  matters  for  which  an 
information  lies ;  and  in  section  4,  he  says 
generally — 

"As  to  the  seoond  particular,  via.,  what 
ought  to  be  the  form  of  similar  informations  : 
having  already,  in  the  chapter  of  indictments, 
incidentally  shown  the  principal  points  relating 
to  this  matter,  I  shall  only  take  notice  in  this 
place,  that  seeing  an  information  differs  from  an 
mdictment  in  a  little  more  than  that  the  one  is 
found  by  the  oath  of  twelve  men  and  the  other 
is  not  so  found,  but  is  only  the  allegation  of  an 
officer  who  exhibits  it,  whatsoever  certainty  is 
requisite  in  an  indictment,  the  same  at  least  is 
necessary  also  in  an  information,  and  con- 
sequently, as  all  the  material  parts  of  the  crime 
must  be  precisely  found  in  the  one,  so  must  they 
be  precisely  alleged  in  the  other,  and  not  by 
way  of  argument  or  recital." 

So  in  Bacon,  Abr.  Tit.  Information,  A.,  an 
information  is  defined — 

"An  accusation  or  complaint  exhibited 
against  a  person  for  some  criminal  offence, 
either  immediately  against  the  King  or  against  a 
private  person,  which  from  its  enormity  or 
dangerous  tendency,  the  public  good  requires 
should  be  restrained  or  punished,  and  differs 
principally  from  an  indictment  in  this,  that  an 
indictment  is  an  accusation  found  by  the  oath 
of  twelve  men,  whereas  an  information  is  only 
the  allegation  of  the  officer  who  exhibits  it." 

In  c.  26.,  where  Hawhine  treats  of  a  prior 
suit  depending  being  a  plea  to  an  infor- 
mation, he  evidently  refers  only  to  qui 
iam  informations,  for  he  says,  s.  63 — 

"  As  to  the  first  point,  via.,  where  a  prior  suit 
depending  may  be  pleaded  to  such  an  informa- 
tion or  action,  it  seems  agreed,  that  wherever 
any  suit  on  a  penal  stahUe  may  be  aaid  to  be 
actually  depending,  it  may  be  pleaded  in  abate- 
ment of  a  subsequent  prosecution,  being  ex- 
pressly averred  to  be  for  the  same  offenoe." 

(a)  2  Hale  P.C.  889. 

(6)  2  Hawk.  P.C.  e.  84.  s.  1. 
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There  is  no  reference  to  informations  a» 
ofieio,  and  none  of  the  oaeea  cited  refer  to 
informatdonfl  filed  ex  qfftcio.  There  is  this 
good  reason  for  tiie  aistinction  in  infor- 
mations qui  tofm,  beoanse  the  informer  ia 
entitled  to  a  portion  of  the  penalty,  and  it 
wonld  be  a  hardship  that  the  defendant 
shonid  be  sabjected  to  a  second  prosecution 
for  a  pecuniary  penalty,  while  there  was 
a  preTious  one  pending  against  him.  In 
Sir  WilUam  Wiihipole'a  case,  (a)  an  indict- 
ment baring  been  found  against  him  for 
murder,  his  counsel  moved— 

"  that  he  ought  not  to  be  arraigned  upon  this, 
becaoae  he  had  been  autrefini  arraigned  upon 
an  inqnisition  of  murder  found  before  the 
oorooer,  and  had  pleaded  thereto,  ftc,  and  so 
concluded  his  plea,  by  pleading  not  guilty  to 
the  felony.  But  it  was  held  by  all  the  Court 
that  thig  was  no  cause  of  plea,  for  where  he  is 
not  convicted  or  acquitted  he  may  be  arraigned 
in  a  new  indictment" 

One  of  the  indictments  was  quashed,  but 
not  until  the  Court  had  ruled  that  the 
above  was  not  a  good  plea.  And  in  the  case 
of  John  Swan  and  Elizabeih  Jefferey8,(]b) 

'*  The  Court  was  of  opinion  that  the  charge 
in  the  bill  last  found  must  be  answered,  not- 
witbstiinding  the  pendency  of  the  former,  for 
autrefois  arraign  is  no  plea  in  this  case ;  per- 
haps the  bill  last  found  is  better  adapted  to  the 
nature  of  the  case  than  the  former,  and  the 
King's  counsel  must  be  at  liberty  to  prosecute 
in  such  manner  as  may  best  answer  the  ends  of 
public  justice  ;  but  at  the  same  time  Uie  Court 
most  tike  care  that  the  prisoners  be  not  exposed 
to  the  inconvenience  of  undergoing  two  trials 
for  one  and  the  same  fact.*' 

In  Beg,  ▼.  Oodda/rd  and  (7arZtofi,(o)  excep- 
tions were  taken  to  an  indictment  for 
forging  an  assignment  of  a  lease,  and  a 
new  indictment  having  been  found,  it  was 
said— 

"  The  Court  would  not  determine  these  ex- 
ceptions, but  made  him  plead  to  that  where 
these  things  were  amended;  counsel  for  the 
defendants  then  moved,  *  that  before  the  Court 
wonld  make  them  plead  to  the  new  indictment, 
they  would  enter  judgment  for  the  defendants 
upon  this.'  But  the  Court  said  'they  would 
make  no  bargains  with  them.'  And  the  defen- 
dants pleaded  to  the  new  indictment.  Holt,  C.J., 
observing  <hat '  a  man  could  not  plead  over  in 
any  case  but  treason  or  felony,  and  not  in  a 
case  of  misdemeanor,  and  that  a  man  after  he 
has  been  found  guilty  cannot  plead  that  indict- 
ment depending  in  abatement,  but  most  plead 
omirefaiM  cenviet,* " 

That  is  a  further  authority  to  show  that 
ou^re/bis  arraign  is  not  a  plea  known  to 
the  law.    In  Aex  v.  StraUon  and  othen,(d) 

(a)  Cro.  Car.  147. 

(6)  Post.  C.  L.  106,  and  18  St.  Tr.  1,194. 

(c)  2  Ld.  Baym.  920. 

id)  Doogl.  289,  249. 


an  information  having  been  filed  ex 
officio,  the  SoUcOor' General  applied  for  a 
rule  to  show  cause  why  the  information 
should  not  be  quashed,  on  the  sround  that 
a  new  one  was  ready  to  be  filed,  which 
statod  the  offence  more  particularly,  and 
was  better  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the 
charge ;  and,  in  support  of  the  rule,  ob- 
served that  the  defendant  could  not  suffer 
any  injury, 

'*  because  the  Crown  might  go  on  to  trial  and 
judgment  on  the  new  one,  notwithstanding  the 
pendency  of  the  other ;  for  that  on  indictment 
or  information  for  crimes,  the  pendency  of 
another  prosecution  cannot  be  pleaded,  as  it  may 
be  to  information  for  penalties." 

Sir  WUUam  WiihipoWe  case,  and  Bex  v. 
8%oan  and  Jeffereys,  were  referred  to,  and 
Lord  Mansfield  observed — 
"  that  if  it  was  proper  to  stop  the  information, 
he  did  not  see  why  the  Attorney-General  might 
not  do  it  by  entering  a  nolle  prosequi,  without 
the  interference  of  the  Court.*' 

But  BuUer,  J.,  said— 

'<  What  the  Solicitor-General  has  stated,  viz., 
that  ihe  pendency  of  the  first  information  would 
be  no  plea  to  the  second,  is  decisive  a^rsinst  this 
motion." 

Counsel  also  referred  to  Bex  v.  The  Mayor 
of  Plumouth,(a)  Bex  v.  PhUUpe  and 
other8,(h)BexY.  Bwnhy,{e)  Bex  v.  WehhAd) 
Bex  V.  WynnM  1  Ohitty  Cr.  L.  466,  467, 
1  Starlc'e  Or.  PI.  814,  where  it  is  said- 

"  Where  a  second  indictment  is  found  against  a 
defendant,  upon  which  he  is  arraigned,  after 
pleading  to  the  first,  but  before  trial,  and  both 
indictments  are  founded  on  the  same  trans- 
action, the  defendant  cannot  plead  the  pen- 
deney  of  the  first  in  abatement,  because  it  is 
the  King's  suit." 

That  is  the  reason  laid  down  in  all  the 
cases,  and  applies  here.  To  the  same  effect 
is  Beg.  v.  Dudley  Moore,{f)  in  Ireland  in 
1712,  a  case  much  canvassed  in  1829  in 
the  case  of  the  Bottle  Conspiracy,  Beg.  v. 
Forhes.ig)  Further,  the  Court  will  not 
restrain  an  Attorney- General  from  filing 
an  ex  officio  information,  upon  the  ground 
that  a  criminal  information  has  been 
already  granted  for  the  same  cause,  Bex 
V.  Alexander.ih) 

Secondly,  even  if  the  pendency  of  a 
previous  indictment  be  a  good  plea  to  an 
information,  the  objection  does  not  exist 
in  this  case,  because  the  indictment  has 

(a)  4  Burr.  2,089. 
(6)  8  Burr.  1,565. 
(c)  5  Q.B.  848. 
Id)  8  Burr.  1,468. 
(e)  2  East,  226. 

Append,  to  2  Comm.  Joum«  275. 


85  „ 

(a)  2  St  Tr.  N.S.  939. 
(k)  Axohb.  Cr.  PI.  72-78. 
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been  pnt  an  end  to  hj  the  entrj  of  a  noUe 
prosequi.  The  AUorney-Oenercd  has  ob- 
tained from  the  Crown  Office  in  England 
some  aatbonties  which  establifih  the  pro- 
poBition.  In  Bex  ▼.  Doctor  FumeU,(a)  and 
iaaj  V.  We9t,  in  1801,  a  nolU  prosequi  was 
entered,  and  then  a  new  information  filed; 
80  \TL  Bern  V.  Switzer;  in  1812,  Bern  ▼. 
Francis  Kinekela  and  others,  a  nolle  prose- 
qui was  entered  by  Mr.  AUomey-Oeneral 
Plummer,  that  an  information  might  be 
filed,  which  was  done. 
In  Oo.  Lit.  1396,  it  is  said— 

"Hie  Kind's  Majesty  cannot  be  nonsuited, 
because  in  judgment  of  law  he  is  ever  present 
in  Ck)urt ;  but  the  King's  attorney,  qui  Mquitw 
pro  domino  rege,  may  enter  an  tUterius  non 
vult  prosequiy  which  hath  the  effect  of  a 
nodnuit ;  but  in  an  information  by  an  informer, 
qui  tarn,  &c.,  the  informer  may  be  nonsuited." 

In  The  Attamey-OeneraiT.  Buchmid^,(b) 
it  is  said — 

**  If  the  King  by  his  attorney  enter  a  non  vult 
uUerius  prosequi,  the  King  cannot  afterwards 
proceed  in  the  same  suit,  but  he  may  begin 
anew,  and  this  by  reason  of  the  prejudice  which 
otherwise  might  accrue  to  the  subject." 

Bex  V.  PieJeering  is  there  cited,  bat  the 
case  has  not  been  found.  Oodda/rd  v. 
8mith,(c)  and  Bex  y.  aUratton,{d)  are 
authorities  to  the  same  effect.  In  SaXkeld^ 
Ooddard  v.  Smith  is  reported  in  this  way : — 

*'  An  action  was  brought  for  a  malicious  in- 
dictment, whereof  the  plaintiff  was  legitime 
modo  acquietatus,  and  upon  the  trial  it  appeared 
he  was  acquitted  no  otherwise  than  by  the  entry 
of  a  nolle  prosequi  f  the  Court  held  this  evi- 
dence did  not  support  the  declaration,  for  the 
nolle  prosequi  is  a  discharge  of  the  indictment, 
but  is  no  acquittal  of  the  crime ;  and  the  Chief 
Justice  doubted  as  to  the  latter  matter,  and  was 
of  opinion  that  the  Crown,  notwithstanding  the 
nolle  prosequi,  might  award  new  process  upon 
the  same  indictment." 

But  from  the  better  report  of  the  case 
in  6  Mod.  (p.  261,  case  374),  it  seems  that, 
whatever  the  Ohief  Justice  thought,  the 
Court  made  no  rule,  and  Hareourt,  the 
master  of  the  office,  stated  that  after  a 
nolle  prosequi  there  never  had  been  any 
proceedings  on  the  same  indictment,  and 
jPowell,  J.,  quoted  a  case  in  Ha/rdres,  in 
which  a  noUe  prosequi  was  entered  on  an 
information,  and  held  to  be  a  diBcharffe  of 
it,  Attomey-OenmH  y.  Bagg  and  Ma/r- 
sham.{e)  Turner  v.  OalUlee  (/)  seems  to 
throw  some  doubt  upon  it,  but  the  propo- 
sition which  was  doubted  by  Hardres,  that 
a  nolle  prosequi,]  is  no  bar  to  further  pro- 

(a)  1  W.  Bl.  87. 

(6)  Hardr.  88. 

(e)  1  Salk.  21,  and  6  Mod.  261,  8.C. 

(d)  Dbugl.  289. 

(«)  Hardr.  126. 

(/)  Hardr.  158. 


ceedings  on  the  same  indictment,  is  laid 
down  in  a  note  to  Balmon  y.  8mHK.(eC^ 
The  course  adopted  here  by  the  Attorney 
General  is  the  only  one  he  could  properly 
have  pursued  ;  if  he  had  asked  the  Court 
to  quash  the  indictment,  they  would  have 
said  he  could  hare  entered  a  nolle  proe^ 
qui.{h)  There  is  also  an  ambi^ity  in 
the  defendant's  plea;  it  does  not  distinctly 
appear  whether  it  is  a  plea  in  bar  or  in 
abatement ;  it  alleges  that  an  indictment 
has  been  found  against  the  defendant  for 
the  same  offence,  but  does  not  say  that  it 
is  pending.  If  that  be  so,  it  is  a  plea  in 
bar,  and  not  in  abatement. 

Sir  Golman  O'LogUen  (Holmm{e)  with 
him)  for  the  defendant :  On  the  reoord,  as 
it  stands,  there  has  been  a  disoontinu- 
ance,(d)  and  the  Crown  is  out  of  Court.  The 
defendant's  plea  is  a  plea  in  abatement, 
not  indeed  a  plea  of  an  indiotmeut  pend- 
ing, but  raising  the  question  whether  the 
Attomety^Qeneral  can  proceed  by  em  officio 
information,  after  having  prooeeded  by 
indictment ;  the  demurrer  praying  judg- 
ment is  a  demurrer  in  bar  to  a  plea  in 
abatement,  and  therefore  there  is  a  dis- 
continuance, llie  demurrer  prays  oon- 
yiction;  it  should  haye  prayed  tnat  the 
defendsjit  should  answer  over.  A  dis- 
continuance may  be  either  canaed  by 
the  non-entry  of  proper  continuances,  or, 
secondly,  by  mispleading,  which  creates  a 
chasm  in  the  regularity  whioh  ought  to 
exist  in  a  suit  from  its  commencement  to 
its  close.  The  role  was  the  same  in 
crim  inal  and  ciyil  pleadings.  L  demurrer 
in  bar  to  a  plea  in  abatement  is  a  discon- 
tinuance ;  darter  y.  l>a«7tf ,(s)  Bisse  v.  Har» 
cowrtXf)  Cochrane  y.  Fitspairielc,(g)  2  Com. 
Dig.  tit.  "Pleader"  W.^iAUceY.  Gale.{h) 
It  may  be  said  this  is  a  plea  in  bar,  but 
the  nature  of  the  plea  is  determined  by 
the  besinning  and  the  conclusion,  Alice  y. 
OaU,  Be  Medina  y.  8Umghton,{i)  Oodson 
y.  Good,(j)  Chatland  y.  Thomley.ik) 

Eyen  if  the  joinder  in  demurrer  be  good, 
the  plea  is  good.  An  Attomey'Oeneral 
cannot  file  an  ex  officio  information  after 
proceeding  by  indictment.  The  King  has 
two  modes  of  proceeding — first,  by  indict- 
ment ;  secondly,  by  information. 


(a)  1  Saund.  207,  n.  2. 
(6)  2  Hayes  Cr.  L.  578. 

(c)  See  below,  p.  682a. 

(d)  Continuances  are  now  abolished — Eng- 
land, C.O.B.  1886,  B.  155  {  Ireland,  C.O.B. 
1891,  B.  140. 

(e)  1  Show.  255 ;  1  Salk.  218 ;  Carth.  187. 
(/)  1  Salk.  177;  8  Mod.  281. 

(i)  8  It.  L.B.  187. 
(k)  10  Mod.  112. 
(0  1  Ld.  Baym.  598. 
(<|)  6  'Psnn.  587. 
(*)  12  East  544. 
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The  two  pTooeedings  are  not  perfeotlj 
the  same.  The  King  cannot  proceed  by 
information  for  treason  or  felony,  and  in 
all  cases  the  proceeding  by  indictment  is 
more  constitutional.  In  2  Hdle'e  P.C. 
c.  20.,  p.  157,  it  is  said  that— 

"  In  all  criminal  proceedings  the  most  regular 
way,  and  most  oonsonant  to  the  Statates  of 
Magna  Charta,  is  by  presentment  or  indictment 
of  twelye  sworn  men." 

In  misdemeanor  the  Grown  baa  the  option 
to  proceed  by  indictment  or  informa- 
tion ;  bat  when  once  it  has  exercised  its 
election  and  adopted  the  '*more  regn- 
lar  and  safer  way/'  it  cannot  fall  back 
and  adopt  the  other  alternative  at  its 
caprice  ;  or  if  it  be  allowable  at  all,  it  is 
only  to  prevent  the  failure  of  justice  by 
the  contnmaciousness  of  a  grand  jury. 
There  is  no  precedent  of  an  Attorney- 
Oeneral  proceeding  by  an  esc  officio  informa- 
tion after  entering  a  nolle  prosequi  on  a 
good  and  valid  indiotTnent ;  and  that  very 
fact  is  a  strong  argument  against  it. 
CoJce,  speaking  of  a  passage  in  the  Statute 
of  Merton,  says  (Co.  Lit.  816)  :— 

'*  Note, — It  hath  been  a  question  how  these 
words  shall  be  understood,  as  it  seemeth  to 
some  that  no  action  can  be  brought  upon  this 
statute,  insomuch  as  it  was  never  seen  or  heard 
that  any  such  action  was  brought ;  and  if  any 
action  might  have  been  brought  for  such 
matter,  it  shall  be  intended  that  at  some  time  it 
would  have  been  put  in  nre." 

The  doctrine  of  election  is  very  mnoh 
favoured  by  our  law.  At  common  law  a 
grantee  of  an  annuity  could  not  distrain 
and  have  a  writ  of  annuity.  He  could 
elect  to  proceed  either  way;  but  once 
having  elected  by  matter  of  record,  he 
was  bound  by  that  election. 

This  principle  of  election  is  equally 
applicable  to  orimioal  proceedings.  If  a 
party  may  be  prosecuted  either  under  a 
statute  or  at  common  law,  and  the  prose- 
cutor adopts  one  course,  he  thereby  deter- 
mines his  election,  and  cannot  prosecute 
under  the  other;  Anon.{a)  So  here,  the 
Attorney' Oeneral  had  two  modes  of  pro- 
ceeding, and  by  adopting  one  he  nad 
determined  his  election,  and  cannot  resort 
to  the  other.  On  a  penal  statute  enabling 
the  part^  damnified  to  proceed  upon  an 
information  or  indictment  when  the  party 
had  proceeded  by  indictment,  and  the  in- 
dictment was  afterwards  quashed,  the  Court 
refused  to  allow  him  to  file  an  information ; 
Anon.(h)  This  case  is  not  an  exact  authority, 
as  the  party  could  only  file  an  information 
by  leave  of  the  Court,  but  it  illustrates  the 
principle  that  a  party,  after  electing  to 
proceed  by  one  course,  cannot  proceed  by 
the  other^  as  here,  where  the  Attorney' 


(a)  la  Mod.  446. 


(6)  8  Mod.  187. 


QenercU  has  caprioiously  entered  a  nolle 
proseqfU,  The  Court  ought  to  show  no 
favour  to  evq^eio  informations,  and  should 
not  extend  the  privilege  beyond  those 
limits  for  which  precedents  can  be  shown. 
There  are  only  two  cases  on  record  in 
which  the  Attorney- Oeneral  has  proceeded 
bv  ex  officio  information  after  indictment. 
The  Bottle  case,  Bex  v.  Forhes^ia)  where 
PlunJcet  proceeded  ex  officio  after  the 
grand  jury  had  thrown  out  the  bill; 
and  Bex  v.  Dudley  Moore,(h)  the  circum- 
stances of  which  were  very  peculiar,  as 
appears  from  the  report  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  appointed 
to  inspect  and  inquire  into  the  proceed- 
ings. In  November  1713,  a  riot  in  which 
Mr.  Moore  was  concerned  occurred  in  the 
theatre  in  relation  to  the  play  of  Tafner- 
lane;  he  was  bound  over  to  appear  at  the 
ensuing  term,  and  a  bill  was  sent  up 
against  him  ;  the  bill  was  returned  on  the 
last  day  of  term,  with  billa  vera  on  it. 
After  the  bill  had  been  recorded,  and  the 
Attorney- Oeneral  left  court.  Alderman 
Oore,  the  foreman  of  the  grand  jury, 
came  into  court  and  stated  that  the  bill 
had  been  ignored,  but  by  mistake  was 
marked  hilla  vera.  The  Court  refused  to 
alter  the  record,  the  grand  jury  having 
been  discharged.  The  entire  grand  jury 
then  made  application  to  the  Court,  but 
the  Court  still  refused,  and  Mr.  Moore 
was  bound  over  to  appear  in  Hilary  Term. 
In  Hilaiy  Term  he  appeared,  and  then, 
the  report  states — 

"  That  upon  Mr.  Attomey-Generars  motion, 
on  the  27th  January  1714,  there  was  a  rule  for 
trial  on  the  Thursday  following,  and  tins  traver- 
sers were  ordered  to  prepare ;  that  the  rule  for 
trial  was  vacated  on  the  4th  of  February,  upon 
Mr.  Attorney-General's  motion,  though  opposed 
by  the  counsel  for  the  traversers,  who  pressed 
for  and  insisted  on  their  trial  coming  on  on  the 
day  appointed  for  it "  | 

that  upon  the  next  day,  the  5th  of  Feb- 
ruary, there  was  a  rule  entered  as  by  con- 
sent of  the  Attorney' Oeneral, 

"  though  not  moved  for  or  consented  to  by  the 
counsel  for  the  traversers,  that  the  indictment 
should  be  quashed,  and  all  the  gentlemen,  and 
particularly  the  said  Dudley  Moore,  should  be 
discharged ;  that  before  the  essoign  day  of 
Easter  term  there  was  an  information  filed  by 
the  Attomey-Qeneral  for  the  same  matter, 
against  Dudley  Moore,  Esq.,  upon  which  pro- 
cess issued  to  the  sheriff  of  the  city  of  Dublin ; 
and  Mr.  Tisdall  and  Mr.  Callwell  (deputy-clerk 
of  the  Crown)  being  asked  if  they  ever  knew, 
after  a  bill  of  indictment  had  been  quashed,  of 
an  information  having  been  filed  for  the  same 
matter,  answered,  they  never  did." 

(a)  Beg.  v.  Forbes,  2  St.Tr.  N.8. 989 ;  Green's 
Report. 
(6)  S  Com.  Jour.  Ireland,  p.  S75. 
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The  report  then  goes  on  to  detail  the 
sereral  proceedings  that  afterwards  took 
place,  and  then  oonolndes — 

"Upon  the  whole  matter,  the  committee, 
conceiving  tbe  proceedings  in  this  caoBe  to  be 
vertf  extraordinary  and  of  great  consequence, 
are  unwilling  to  come  to  any  re»oIution,  but 
humbly  submit  the  consideration  thereof  to  the 
House/' 

The  proceedings  against  Mr.  Moore 
upon  the  information  were  subsequently 
abandoned.  What  authority,  then,  is  that 
case  for  tbe  proposition  that,  where  there 
is  a  good  iDdictment,  an  Attorney' Oeneral 
can  of  his  own  capricious  humour  enter  a 
noUe  prosequi,  and  proceed  by  informa- 
tion P  Of  the  manuscript  cases  cited  on 
behalf  of  the  Crown,  the  only  case  of  an 
ex  officio  information  having  been  filed, 
after  an  iyidictmenU  was  West* a  case,  which 
was  a  prosecution  for  perjury  in  1801. 
The  other  cases  were  cases  of  informations 
being  filed  after  informations,  Wesfs  case 
was  analogous  to  the  case  of  Dudley  Moore. 
It  was  not  a  perfectly  good  indictment. 
The  note,  as  we  haye  it,  is  in  inverted 
commas  : — 

**  Nolle  prosequi  entered  because  the  Court 
and  justices  thereof,  where  the  same  is  found, 
had  not  jurisdiction." 

But  assume  those  cases  were  authori- 
ties, they  are  only  three  solitary  instances 
in  either  country,  and  thev  are  cases  in 
whioh  everything  passed  eui  sUentio. 

Holmes  followed. 

The  Atiomey-Oenerdl  (Monahan),  in  re- 
ply :  The  demurrer  is  in  the  common  form 
of  demurrers  to  pleas  of  abatement.  No 
Crown  case  has  b^n  cited  to  show  that  it 
is  incorrect.  It  is  new  doctrine  that  the 
mode  of  praying  judgment  alters  the 
nature  of  a  demurrer,  for  whatever  be 
the  prayer  of  ludgment,  the  Court  will 
give  a  right  judgment.  Carter  r.  Davie{a) 
is  not  in  point,  even  if  the  analogy  did 
exist  between  civil  and  criminal  cases. 
In  that  case  the  plaintifi^s  demurrer  was, 
that  the  plea  was  not  sufficient  in  law  to 
prevent  him  from  maintaining  his  afore- 
said action.  It  is  very  diflioult  to  ascer- 
tain what  Mr.  Mitchel  means  by  his  plea. 
It  is  not  that  the  Court  ought  not  to  take 
notice  of  what  is  charged  in  this  inform 
mation,  but  that  the  Court  ought  not  to 
take  cognizance  of  the  ofi*enoe  at  all, 
because  the  Attomey-OenercU  has  entered 
a  nolle  prosequi  upon  the  indictment.  He 
does  not  state  wnat  the  act  of  the  Court 
was,  whether  the  indictment  is  pending, 
or  what  has  become  of  it  {reads  the  plea). 
Later  on  he  says  that  the  Court  ought 
not  to  take  cognisance  of  the  informa- 
tion itself.    The  demurrer  in  this  case  is 


(a)  I  Show.  S65|  I  Salk.  S18. 


firamed  according  to  ibe  preoedents ;  what 
it  states  is,  that  the  matters  oontsined  in 
the  plea  are  not  sufficient  in  law  to  pre- 
clude the  Court  from  proceeding  upon 
the  information.  1  Wenhoorth,  PI.  24, 
Plea  in  Abatement ;  4  Chitty,  Cr.  L.  525. 
In  Reg,  t.  0'GonneU,(a)  where  the  plea  in 
abatement  was  that  the  indictment  ought 
to  be  quashed,  the  demurrer  of  the 
Attorney 'Qenwral  was  in  the  very  form  of 
the  present — that  the  matters  therein  con- 
tained are  not  sufficient  in  law  to  pre- 
clude the  Court  from  proceeding  on  this 
indictment,  and  that  the  Attorney- Oeneral 
prays  judgment,  and  that  the  said  Daniel 
O^ConneU  be  convicted  of  the  premises. 
I  admit  that  the  Court  in  that  case 
decided,  that  in  a  clear  case  of  a  plea  in 
abatement,  the  judgment,  where  it  is 
against  the  prisoner,  is  respondeat  ouster. 
I  submit,  therefore,  that  on  technical 
fiTounds  there  is  no  valid  objection  to  this 
demurrer. 

As  to  the  objection  that  because  an 
Attomey-Qeneral  enters  a  nolle  prosequi 
upon  an  indictment,  he  is  precluded  from 
proceeding  by  information  for  the  same 
offence,  it  may  be  doubted,  as  it  appears 
it  was  by  Holt,  C.  J.,  in  Goddard  v.  8mith,(h) 
whether  the  entry  of  a  nolle  prosequi  has 
the  effect  of  a  stet  processus ;  but  I  main- 
tain that  it  cannot  go  further  than  a  non- 
suit in  a  civil  case,  which  is  no  bar  to 
fresh  proceedings. (c)  Turner  v.  OaUile€(d) 
is  to  the  same  effect.  Until  the  present 
case,  nobody  ever  doubted  that  the  law 
officer  of  the  Crown  has  the  power  to 
enter  a  nolle  prosequi,  and  institute  fresh 
proceedings.  It  does  not  amount  to  a 
pardon,  nor  to  an  acquittal ;  at  most,  it 
amounts  only  to  a  nonsuit ;  but  in  the  plea 
there  is  no  aJllegation  that  a  noUe  prosequi 
actually  was  entered,  but  merely  tbat  tbe 
AttomeV'Oenerdl  informed  the  Court  that 
he  would  noL  further  prosecute  the  said 
John  Mitchel  on  tbe  said  indictment,  and 
that  the  said  John  Mitchel  should  go 
thereof  without  day,  as  by  the  recoids 
and  proceedings  thereof,  remaining  in  the 
said  Court  of  our  said  lady  the  Queen, 
before  the  Queen  herself,  more  fully 
appears. 


To  the  second  information  in  this  case 
the  defendant  filed  the  following  plea : — 

"  And  now  at  this  day — ^that  is  to  say,  on  the 
first  day  of  May,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  the 
reign  of  our  la«ly  the  Queen— comes  the  said 
John  Mitchel,  in  his  own  proper  person,  into 
the  court  of  our  said  lady  the  Queen,  before 

(a)  1  Cox's  C.C.  365,  and  Arm.  and  Trevor 
Rep.  62. 
(6)  1  Salk.  21;  6  Mod.  961. 
(c)  Co.  Lit.  189a. 
id)  Hard.  153. 
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theQueoi  heraelf,  and  prays  judgment  of  tlie 
said  information,  and  that  he  may  not  be  com- 
pelled to  answer  the  same,  because  he  says  that 
heretofore— to  wit,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  April, 
in  the  same  term,  and  in  the  said  eleventh  year 
of  the  reign  of   our  said  lady  the  Queen,   in 
the  said  court  of  our  said  lady  the  Queen,  before 
the  Queen  herself,  at  Dublin,  in  the  county  of 
the  city  of  Dublin,  upon  the  oaths  of  tweWe 
good  and  lawful  men  of  the  body  of  the  county 
of  the  city  of  Dublin— it  was  presented  that  John 
Mitchel,  late  of  Ontario  Terrace,  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Peter  and  county  of  Dublin,  gentleman 
Chere  an  indictment  against  the  defendant  for 
BsdiUaiu  publications  was  set  <m<)  as  by  the 
record  thereof,  remaining  in  the  said  court  of 
our  sttd  lady  the  Queen,  before  the  Queen  her- 
aelf,  to  wit,  at  Dublin,  in  the  county  of  the  city 
of  Dublin,  more  fully  and  at  large  appears. 
And  the  said  John  Mitchel,  in  fact,  saith  that 
he  the  said  John  Mitchel,  and  the  said  John 
Mitchel  so  indicted  as  last  aforesaid,  are  one 
and  the  same  person,  and  not  other  and  diffe- 
rent persons ;  and  that  the  said  several  supposed 
offences  in  the  said  several  counts  of  the  said 
indictment  mentioned  and  specified  respectively, 
of  which  he  the  said  John  Mitchel  was  indicted 
as  aforesaid,  and  the    said    several  supposed 
offences  in  the  said  several  counts  of  the  said 
information  above  mentioned  and  specified,  are 
the  same  offences,  and  not  other  and  different 
offences,  to  wit,  at  Dublin,  in  the  county  of  the 
city  of  Dublin  aforesaid.  And  the  said  John  Mit- 
chel further  avers  that  he  the  said  John  Mitchel 
was  afterwards,  to  wit,  on  the  said  fifteenth  day 
of  April  in  the  year  aforesaid,  duly  arraigned  on 
the  said  indictment    That  the  said  indictment, 
so  as  aforesaid,  found    against  him  the  said 
John  Mitchel,  by  the  jurors  aforesaid,  is  still 
depending  against  him  the  said  John  Mitchel, 
in  the  said  court  of  our  said  lady  the  Queen,  before 
the  Queen  herself,  and  this  the  said  John  Mit- 
chel is  ready  to   verify ;  wherefore  he  prays 
judgment  of  the  said  information,  and  that  he 
may  not  be  compelled  to  answer  the  same,  and 
so  forth." 

Eeplieation, — '*  And  hereupon  the  said  Bight 
Honourable  James  Henry  Monahan,  Attorney- 
General  for  our  said  lady  the  now  Queen,  in 
the  said  court  of  our  said  lady  the  Queen, 
before  the  Queen  herself,  who,  for  our  said  lady 
the  Queen,  in  this  behalf,  prosecutes,  saith,  that 
by  reason  of  anything  in  the  said  plea  of  John 
Mitchel,  above  pleaded  alleged,  tluit  our  said 
lady  the  Queen  ought  not  to  be  precluded  from 
prosecuting  the  said  information  against  the 
said  John  Mitchel,  because  he  says  that  after 
the  said  arraignment  of  the  said  John  Mitchel, 
upon  the  said  indictment,  in  the  said  plea  men- 
tioned, to  wit,  on  the  twentieth  day  of  Apiil,  in 
the  said  eleventh  year  of  the  reign  of  our 
sovereign  lady  the  Queen,  and  before  the  ex- 
hibiting of  the  said  information,  came  the  said 
John  Mitchel,  by  Martin  Francis  0*Flaherty, 
his  attorney,  into  the  court  of  our  said  lady  the 
Queen,  before  the  Queen  herself,  at  Dublin,  in 
the  county  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  and  having 
heard  the  said  supposed  indictment  read,  pro- 
testing that  he  was  not  guilty  of  the  said  sup- 
poeed  ofli»noee  in  the  said  supposed  indictment 


specified,  or  any  of  them,  or  any  part  thereof, 
for  plea  in  abatement  nevertheless  thereto  said, 
that  he  ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  answer  the 
said  supposed  indictment,  and  that  tho  same 
ought  to  be  quashed,  because,  he  said,  that 
Henry  Bowles,  of  No.  6,  Upper  Pembroke  Street, 
in  the  county  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  Esq.,  one  of 
the^  jurors  by  whom  the  said  supposed  bill  of 
indictment  was  found  a  true   bill,  was  at  the 
time  of  his  being  sworn  as  aforesaid,  as  a  juror 
aforesaid,  and  dso  at  the  time  of  his  finding 
said  bill  a  true  bill,  a  member  of  the  council  for 
the  time  being  of  the  borough  of  Dublin,  and 
thereby,  to  wit,  by  being  such  member  of  such 
council,  pursuant  to  the  statutable  enactments 
io   such  case  made  and  provided,  disqualified 
from  serving  as  a  juror  aforesaid,  the  jurors 
aforesaid  being  a  jury  summoned  within  the 
borouffh  of  Dublin,  and  not  being  a  jury  sum- 
moned within  the  said  borough,  for  an  assiae  or 
gaol  delivery ;  and  the  said  John  Mitchel,  by 
his  said  plea,  averred  that  long  since  and  pre- 
vious to  the  summoning   and  swearing  of  the 
jurors  aforesaid,  to  wit,    on  the  first  day  of 
November,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1841,  the 
Act  passed  in  the  session  of  Parliament  held  in 
the  third  and  fourth  years  of  the  reign  of  our 
sovereign   lady  Queen  Victoria,  intituled  'An 
A.ct  for  the  Regulation  of  Municipal  Corpora- 
tions in  Ireland,'  came  into  and  still  was  in 
operation  in  the  said  borough  of  Dublin ;  and 
that  he  the  said  John  Mitchel  was  ready  to 
verify ;  whereupon  he  prayed  judgment  of  the 
said  supposed  indictment,  and  that  the  same 
might  be  quashed,  and  so  forth.    And  the  said 
Attorney-General  further  saith  that  afterwards, 
and  after  the  said  pleading  of  the  said  plea,  and 
before  the  exhibition  of  the  said  information, 
to  wit,  on  the  twentv-sixth  day  of  April,  in  the 
said  eleventh  year  of  the  reign  of  our  said  lady 
the  Queen,  at  Dublin,  in  the  county  of  the  city 
of  Dublin,  he  the  said  Attorney-General,  who 
in  that  behalf  prosecuted  for  our  said  lady  the 
Queen,  came  into  the   court  of  our  said  lady 
the  Queen,  before  the  Queen  herself,  at  Dublin, 
in  the  county  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  and  further 
said,  that  he  would  not  further  prosecute  the 
said  John  Mitchel  on  behalf  of  our  lady  the 
Queen,  on    the    said    indictment,  and   let  all 
further  proceedings  be  altogether  stayed  in  the 
said  court  of  our  said  lady  the  Queen,  against 
the   said  John   Mitchel,   upon    the   indictment 
aforesaid ;  and  thereupon  in  the  court  of  our 
said  lady  the  Queen,  before  the  Queen  herself, 
upon  the  said  twenty-sixth  day  of  April,  in  the 
said  eleventh  year  of  the  reign  of  our  said  lady 
the  Queen,  at  Dublin,  in  the  county  of  the  city 
of  Dublin,  and  before  the  exhibiting  of  the  said 
information,  it  was  considered  and  adjudged  by 
the  Court  of  our  said  lady  the  Queen,  a^inst 
him  the  said  John  Mitchel,  upon  the  said  in- 
dictment aforesaid,  as  by  the  records  and  pro- 
ceedings thereof  remaining  in  the  said  court  of 
our  said  lady  tiie  Queen,  l^fore  the  Queen  her- 
self, more  fully  appears,  and  this  he  the  said 
Attorney- General  of  our  said  lady  the  Queen  is 
ready  to  verify ;  wherefore  he  prays  judgment, 
and  that  the  said  John  Mitchel  may  be  con- 
victed of  the  premises  in  the  said  information 
above  specified^" 
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To  tbiB  replication  the  following  de- 
murrer was  filed : — 

'*  And  tbe  said  John  Mttchel,  present  here  in 
court,  in  his  own  proper  person,  as  to  the  said 
replication  of  the  said  Bight  Honourable  James 
Henry  Monahan,  Attorney-General  for  our  said 
lady  the  Queen,  who  for  our  said  lady  the  Queen 
prosecutes  in  this  behalf,  to  the  said  plea  of 
him  the  said  John  Mitchel,  says  that  the  said 
replication  and  the  matters  therein  contained, 
in  manner  and  form  as  the  same  are  above 
pleaded  and  set  forth,  are  not  sufficient  in  law  to 
compel  him  the  said  John  Mitchel  to  answer 
the  said  information  against  him  the  said  John 
Mitchel,  and  that  he  the  said  John  Mitchel  is  not 
bound  by  law  to  answer  the  said  replication, 
and  this  he  the  said  John  Mitchel  is  ready  to 
verify ;  wherefore,  for  want  of  a  sufficient  repli- 
cation in  this  behalf,  he  the  said  John  Mitchel 
prays  judgment  of  the  said  information,  and 
that  he  the  said  John  Mitchel  may  not  be  com- 
])elled  to  answer  the  same,  and  so  forth. 

*'  And  the  said  John  Mitchel  states  and  shows 
to  the  Court  here  the  following  causes  of  de- 
murrer in  law  to  the  said  replication ;  that  is  to 
say— 

**  For  that  the  matters  contained  in  the  said 
replication  are  not  a  legal  answer  to  the  plea  of 
the  said  John  Mitchel ;  and  also  for  that  the 
Maid  Attorney-General  of  our  said  lady  the 
Queen  does  not  by  his  said  replication  confess, 
avoid,  or  traverse  and  deny  that  the^said  in- 
dictment so  found  against  the  said  John  Mit- 
chel, and  whereon  the  said  John  Mitchel  was 
arraigned  as  aforesaid,  was,  at  the  time  of  the 
filing  of  the  said  plea  in  abatement,  still  pending 
in  the  court  of  our  said  lady  the  Queen,  here 
before  the  Queen  herself,  as  by  the  said  John 
Mitchel,  in  his  said  plea  in  abatement  in  that 
behalf,  alleged ;  and  also  for  Uiat  the  said  re- 
plication attempts  to  put  in  issue  matters  imper- 
tinent and  immaterial  to  the  said  information ; 
and  also  for  that  the  said  replication  is  an  argu- 
mentative traverse  of  the  matters  stated  in  said 
plea;  and  also  for  that  the  said  replication 
amounts  to  a  replication  of  nul  del  record  g  and 
also  for  that  the  said  replication  ought  to  have 
been  nul  tiel  record ;  and  also  for  that  the  said 
replication  tenders  an  immaterial  issue ;  and  also 
for  that  the  said  Attorney-General  of  our  said 
lady  the  Qneen,  by  his  said  replication,  hath 
not  offered  to  verify  the  same  by  the  record ; 
and  also  for  that  the  said  replication  attempts 
to  put  in  issue  upon  a  trial  per  paie  matter  of 
law,  and  not  nutter  of  fiust ;  and  also  for  that 
the  said  replication  should  have  concluded  with 
a  special  traverse  of  some  of  the  facts  stated  in 
said  plea  i  and  also  for  that  the  said  replication 
is  in  other  respects  defective,  uncertain,  informal, 
and  insufficient." 

Joinder  praying 
"  judgment,  and  that  the  said  John  Mitchel  may 
be  convicted  of  the  premises  in  the  said  informa- 
tion above  specified." 

John  O'Hagania)  (Sir  0,  O'Loghlm  with 

(a)  Afterwards  additional  Judge  of  the  High 
Court  of  Judicature  in  Ireland,  and  Judge  of  the 
IrishLand  ConuniMioaC^  &  46  Yiot.  o.  49. 8. 41). 


him),  in  sapport  of  the  demurer,  again 
arff  ued  that  Uie  demurrer  to  the  replication 
being  in  abatement,  and  the  joinder  to  the 
demurrer  in  bar,  there  was  a  dieoontinu- 
ance ;  FaxUoui  v.  Tremaineia) ;  Anon.{h) ; 
BU9e  ▼.  Harcowrt  (c) ;  Garter  y.  DaM9.{d) 

Secondly,  the  replication  is  bad,  for  not 
traversing,  or  comeasing  and  ayoiding, 
the  averment  in  the  plea  that  an  indict- 
ment is  pending.  It  u  an  argumentative 
traverse.  Bourne  v.  Taylor f{e)  Murray  v. 
East  India  Compamy.{f)  The  proper 
replication  would  have  been  nul  Hd  reoordp 
Green  v.  WaUs,{g)  Oreen  v.  Purdon,{h) 
If  a  traverse,  the  replication  ie  bad,  as 
being  an  affirmative  on  an  affirmative; 
and  if  confessing  and  avoiding,  it  is  bad  for 
not  clearly  confessing  the  matter  charged, 
Gould  V.  BoxboroughXi)  Taylor  v.  Cole.{j) 

Blackbubmb,  L.C.J. :  As  I  understand 
this  replication,  it  does  confess  the 
pendency  of  the  indictment. 

0*Sagan :  The  plea  itself  is  good ;  the 
cases  referred  to  by  HawhinB  are  all  oui 
iam  informations,  but  only  because  we 
question  was  never  raised  as  to  other  in- 
formations. All  informations  are  of  the 
same  kind,  and  partake  of  the  nature  of  a 
civil  suit;  they  are  in  the  nature  of  a 
declaration  at  the  suit  of  the  King,  Bern 
V.  WUkes.ik)  The  distinction  between  in- 
formations for  crimes  and  informations 
under  penal  statutes  cannot  be  maintained. 

MooBS,  J. :  Informations  qui  tarn  are 
of  a  mixed  nature,  between  a  civil  and  a 
criminal  proceeding. 

Blackbubnb,  L.C.  J. :  In  qui  tarn  infor- 
mations, the  person  who  first  files  the  in- 
formation has  the  right  to  the  penalty. 

0*Hagan:  In  (hoen  v.  8jparry,{Q  an 
action  depending  in  one  of  the  superior 
courts  was  held  a  good  plea  to  an  action 
brought  in  another  court.  In  his  obser» 
vations  on  FiUikarris^e  case,(m)  Sir  John 
Hawles  argues  that  an  impeachment  de- 
pending is  a  good  plea.  Before  the  sta- 
tute of  William  and  Mary,  making  it 
necessary  to  obtain  the  leave  of  the 
Court  to  file  an  information,  could  a 
private  prosecutor,  finding  that  the  indict- 
ment pending  did  not  come  up  to  his 
views,  go  into  the  Crown  Office  and  file  an 
information  P 


(a)  SSaund.  aiOfi. 

(6)  1  Wiis.  802  ;  Carth.  187. 

(c)  1  Show.  165;  1  Salk.  177. 

(d)  1  Show.  255 ;  I  Salk.  218  ;  Carth.  187. 

(e)  10  Bast  169. 
(/)  6  B.  &  Aid.  212. 
Qr)  1  Ld.  Baym  274. 
(A)  2  Ends.  &  Br.  274. 
(0  1  Cr.  M.  &  R.  254. 
Q)  8  T.  R.  292. 

(I)  4  Burr.  2,569. 
(0  5  Rep.  62a. 
(M)  8  St.  Tr.  248. 
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John  Ferrtn,  contra :  The  precedents  for 
demnrrerB  to  pleas  in  abatement,  and 
replications  thereto,  are  precisely  as  here. 
The  plea  of  an  impeachment  depending 
was  of  a  suit  in  full  course  of  proceeding. 
If,  as  suggested,  we  had  pleaded  nul  tiel 
record,  the  record  would  have  been  pro- 
duced; and  if  we  had  replied  with  a 
special  trarerse  of  the  pendency  of  the  in- 
dictment, the  derendant  would  have  re- 
plied that  the  noUe  pro8equi  did  not  put  an 
end  to  the  indictment.    If  the  defendant's 

Slea  be,  as  it  is  submitted,  bad  on  a  general 
emurrer,  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  more 
than  fall  back  upon  it. 

Sir  0.  0*LogMen :  If  there  be  a  discon- 
tinuance on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  it  is 
immaterial  whether  the  plea  is  bad  or 
good,  Bi8B6  T.  Harcourt,{a)  Davenant  ▼. 
Bafier>(b)  The  replication  here  is  not  ac- 
cording to  precedent.  In  Arehbold,  the 
distinction  between  the  conclusions  of 
pleas  in  bar  and  pleas  in  abatement,  and 
Detween  replications  in  bar  and  in  abate- 
ment, is  clearly  taken.  Demurrers  are 
held  to  be  in  bur  or  in  abatement  accord- 
ing to  the  conclusion,  Anon.(o)  Hero 
there  is  a  double  discontinuance,  caused 
by  the  replication  and  the  joinder  in  de- 
murrer.  In  a  replication,  a  party  most 
either  traverse,  or  confess  and  avoid,  or 
introduce  new  matter  and  conclude  with  a 
special  traverse ;  but  the  AUorney'Oenercd 
introduces  new  matter  and  concludes 
praying  judgment. 

Assuming  for  a  moment  that  the  repli- 
cation is  good,  a  noUe  protequi  is  no 
answer,  as  it  does  not  pot  an  end  to  the 
indictment,  the  only  effect  being  that  the 
defendant  laroes  without  a  day,  Ooddard 
V.  Smith.(d)  The  effect  of  a  ceaset  pro- 
oeMua  woald  be  different,  Eex  v.  Ben$on.{e) 

MooBB,  J. :  Here  there  is  a  judgment 
of  the  Court. 

Sir  0.  0*Loghlan :  It  is  the  mere  act  of 
the  Attomey-Oeneral,  That  case  decides 
that  the  Court  will  give  no  judgment. 

Moose,  J. :  But  if  the  Court  has  done  it  P 

Sir  0.  0*Loghlen :  It  is  erroneous,  and  as 
it  is  still  in  paper,  may  be  altered.  A 
nolle  proeequi  puts  an  end  to  an  infor- 
mation, but  not  to  an  indictment. 

C&AMFTOir,  J. :  What  is  the  result  of 
letting  the  defendant  go  without  day  P 

Sir  (7.  0*LoghUn :  That  the  party  cannot 
be  brought  in  again  without  a  new  attach- 
ment. 

Cramptor,  J. :  If  so,  it  is  the  process 
which  brings  him  in. 

Sir  0.  O'Loghlen :  That  is  another  ques- 

(a)  1  Show.  155;  1  Salk.  177. 

(6)  S  Ld.  Baym.  1058. 

(c)  1  Wils.  802. 

((f)  6  Mod.  261. 

(e)  Sid.  4,240,  1  Vent.  88. 


tion;  the  Crown  may  do«it,  Oodda/rd  v. 
8mUh.  It  is  there  said  that  there  is  no 
precedent  of  a  noUeproaequi  being  entered 
as  to  an  indictment  until  the  time  of 
Gharlee  II. 

CsAMFTON,  J. :  Bat  it  is  a  common 
course  now. 

Sir  0.  OLogUen :  The  form  in  6  Mod. 
is  vnde  non  vuli  uUerku  pro9e^i;  there  is 
no  ideo  cormderakun  est,  no  judgment  of 
the  Court. 

As  to  the  plea  itself,  in  civil  cases  the 
pendency  of  another  action  has  always  been 
held  a  good  plea ;  a  fortiori  it  should  be  in 
criminal  cases.  The  general  opinion  of 
the  profession  to  the  contrary  may  well 
be  erroneous,  as  it  proved  about  chal- 
lenges in  felonies  not  capital,  Oray  v.  The 
Queen  {in  error), (a)  or  about  discharging 
juries  in  capital  cases,  Conway  and  I^ikX 
V.  The  Queen.ih)  The  law  discounte- 
nances muliiplicity  of  suits.  At  common 
law  a  party  might  be  prosecuted  at  the 
suit  of  a  private  party,  i.e.,  by  appeal, 
secondly  at  the  suit  of  the  Crown,  thirdly 
by  presentment  of  a  jury.  The  pendency 
of  one  appeal  was  a  good  plea  to  another 
appeal,  2  Hawk.  P.C.  c.  23.  s.  126,  but  an 
indictment  was  no  bar  to  an  appeal,  for  one 
was  at  the  suit  of  the  King,  and  t^e  other 
of  the  subject;  nor  was  an  acquittal  on 
an  indictment,  as  a  subject  coula  not  have 
two  accusations  pending  at  the  same  time, 
so  neither  shoula  the  King.  The  supposed 
rule  to  the  contrary  rests  entirely  on 
WithipMa  caBe.(c)  It  is  badly  reported, 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  plea  was  in  bar  or 
in  abatement;  but  it  is  only  a  decision 
that  a  coroner's  inqfMiion  pending  is  no 
plea  in  abatement  to  an  indictment,  not 
that  an  indictment  ponding  was  not  a 
good  plea.  The  reporter  says  that  the 
judges  were  not  free  from  doubt,  and  to 
avoid  doubt  it  was  held  that  the  inqui- 
sition should  be  quashed.  Hale,  who  is 
not  an  accurate  writer,  Fost.  Cr.  L.  26, 
proceeds  on  the  authority  of  this  case. 
Hales  reason,  "  because  it  is  the  King's 
suit,"  is  clearly  wrong,  for  informations 
qm  tam  are  at  the  King's  suit.  Foster's 
decision  in  Swan  and  Jeffereys*  case,  de- 
cided on  circuit  in  1751,  Fost.  Cr.  L.  104, 
also  followed  Wiihipol6*s  case,  but  the 
reason  assigned  for  the  judgment  is  un- 
tenable— 

**  Perhaps  the  bill  last  found  is  better  adapted 
to  the  natnre  of  the  case  than  the  former,  and 
the  King's  counsel  must  be  at  liberty  to  prose- 
cute in  siich  manner  as  may  bept  answer  the 
ends  of  public  jnstioe." 

(a)  See  above,  p.  117. 

(6)  7  Tr.  L.  R.  149  ;  1  Cox  C.C.  210 1  but 
see  Wmsor  v.  Beg.  L.R.  1  Q.B.  289,  390; 
35L.J.M.C.  121,  161. 

(c)  Cro.  Car.  147. 
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The  ends  of  public  justice  do  not  require 
two  indictments  to  be  pending  at  the  same 
time,  as  when  a  Bec<md  indictment  is  pre- 
ferred, the  preyions  one  may  be  quashed. 

The  above  authorities,  and  the  passage 
in  Hawkins  following  them,  are  all  the 
authorities  on  the  pendencj  of  two  indict- 
ments at  the  same  time. 

As  to  informations,  the  only  authority 
in  favour  of  the  Grown  is  the  obikr 
dictwn  of  the  SolidUyr-QenercH  in  Btea  v. 
8traii(m,(€Ci  In  all  the  cases  where  there 
have  been  two  informations,  the  first  has 
always  been  put  an  end  to  by  entering  a 
noHs  wro9eq%ki  before  the  second  was  filed. 
The  first  case  was  Bex  v.  Eedjpaik.Qi)  the 
next  Be»  v.  Dr,  Fwmeli,((i)  in  1748  Bok 
V.  8WaU(m.{d) 

A  noUe  ^oaequi  puts  an  end  to  an  in- 
formation, but  not  to  an  indictment, 
€hdda/rd  v.  8mUh,(e)  Ben  r,  Benaon.if) 
The  case  in  Arckbold  Or.  L.,  referred  to 
by  Perrin,  where  the  Court  refused  to 
prevent  the  Attomey'Oeneral  from  filing 
an  information  because  an  information 
had  been  filed  by  leave  of  the  Court,  was  a 
motion  to  the  discretion  of  the  Courb,  and 
it  appears  that  the  Court  stayed  the 
private  prosecutor. 

AUomey'Qeneral  in  reply:  Sir  Cohnan 
0*Loghlen  has  answered  himself  in  one 
respect.  If  the  entry  of  a  nolle  proaeqwi 
was  no  final  judgment,  we  could  not  have 
pleaded  ntd  iiel  retrord, 

MooBE,  J. :  You  are  met  by  another 
argument'-that  the  replication  states 
argumentatively  that  the  indictment  is 
not  pending. 

CsAKPTON,  J.:  Do  they  not  show  that, 
by  analogy  to  civil  cases,  you  should  have 
pleaded  nul  tid  record, 

AUomey-Oeneral :  The  entry  is  that 
further  proceedings  be  stayed.  The 
replication  would  only  be  argumentative 
if  the  proceedings  were  out  of  court ;  the 
replication  states  that  the  suit  is  pending, 
but  that  proceedings  have  been  stayed. 
In  what  other  way  could  it  be  pleaded  P 
But  the  plea  is  bad  on  general  demurrer ; 
it  does  not  state  that  the  defendant  has 
pleaded  to  the  first  indictment.  As  in 
Withipole*8  case,  the  defendant  might  have 
applied  to  quash  the  indictment.  In 
2  Hale  P.C.  221-2  it  is  said^ 

*'  If  there  be  an  inquisition  before  the  coroner 
of  murder,  and  retamed,  and  likewise  an  indict- 
ment for  the  same  offence  by  tbe  grand  inquest, 
it  is  usual  to  arraign  the  prisoner  upon  the  in- 
dictment, but  he  may  be  arraigned  on  both  at 


ia)  Dougl.  240. 

(6)  10  Mod.  158. 

(c)  1  W.  BL  87. 

id)  ai  St.  Tr.  1049  I  Dougl.  940. 

(e)  6  Mod.  261. 

(/)  1  Sid.  4aa   . 


the  same  time,  bvt  if  arraigned  on  the  iiidiet- 
ment  only,  there  oagbt  to  be  an  entry  of  ecssel 
procenuM  upon  the  coroner's  inqnest  as  to  the 
prisoner,  who  may  otherwise  be  outlawed  upon 
it." 

In  his  second  edition  Mr.  Justice 
Foeter  fully  retracted  his  criticism  on  Halst 
and  he  reports  a  decision  on  this  point 
himself.  It  cannot  make  any  difference 
whether  the  proceedings  are  by  indict- 
ment or  information .  Appeals  were  essen- 
tially proceedings  by  private  individuals* 
and  informations  qui  tam  to  some  extent 
resemble  them.  As  to  impeachments,  in 
^^z^rrw 'a  case  (a)  an  impeachment  pend- 
ing was  not  held  a  good  plea  to  an  in- 
dictment. The  defendant  might  have  had 
the  indictment  quashed,  but  the  Court 
will  not  quash  an  indictment  for  an 
Attorney' General,  because  he  can  enter  a 
nolle  prosequi. 

Judgment. 
Blackbubhb,  L.C.  J. :  To  the  first  of  these 
informations  the  plea  commences  with 
stating  that  the  Court  ought  not  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  offences  therein  speci- 
fied, because  an  indictment  was  found  in 
this  court  for  the  same  offences,  on  which 
indictment  he  was,  at  the  request  of  the 
Attorney- Oeneral,  arraigned,  and  such 
prooeeaings  were  thereupon  had  that  the 
Attomey-Oeneral  came  into  court  and 
said  that  he  would  not  further  prosecute 
the  said  John  Mitchei,  and  that  he  should 
go  thereof  without  day;  the  plea  then 
avers  that  he  is  the  person  who  was 
so  indicted  and  arraigned,  and  that  the 
offences  in  the  indictment  and  informa- 
tion are  the  same :  and  he  fui-ther  saith 
that  he  ousht,  according  to  the  laws  and 
customs  or  this  realm,  and  the  liberties 
and  privileges  of  the  subjects  of  this  realm, 
to  be  free  and  exempt  from  being  com- 
pelled to  answer  for  the  offences  in  the 
said  information  mentioned,  before  any 
justice  or  minister  of  Our  Lady  the  Queen, 
or  any  other  judge  in  any  other  court, 
except  on  indictment  found  or  present- 
ment made  on  the  oaths  of  twelve  lawful 
men  of  the  body  of  the  county,  and  this 
he  is  ready  to  verify,  wherefore  he  pravB 
judgment  if  this  Cfourt  will  or  ou^ht 
to  take  cognizance  of  the  information 
aforesaid,  and  that  he  may  he  dismissed 
and  discharged — there  is  no  averment 
of  the  pendency  of  the  indictment.  The 
Crown  demurs,  stating  that  the  matters 
pleaded  are  not  sufficient  in  law  to  pr^ 
elude  the  Queen  from  proceeding  on  the 
said  information  against  him,  and  con- 
cludes with  praying  judgment  that  the 
defendant  may  be  convicted.  This  de- 
murrer is  objected  to  as  being  informal 

(a)  8  St.  Tt.  84S. 
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and  amounting  to  a  disoontinnance.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Aiiomey  -  Oeneral 
contends  that  the  plea  is  itself  had» 
and  if  it  be  that  we  are  bonnd  by  the 
ordinary  role  which  obliges  ns  to  examine 
the  whole  record,  and  to  adjudge  accord- 
ing to  the  legal  right  as  it  may  on  the 
whole  appear,  the  question  then  is  this, 
is  the  plea  of  an  indictment  depending  a 
bar  to  this  information  for  the  same 
matter?  In  support  of  the  affirmative 
that  it  is,  there  is  neither  precedent,  the 
authority  of  any  case,  the  dictum  of  any 
judge,  nor  eyen  the  opinion  of  any  text- 
writer  :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
authorities  that  such  a  plea  is  utterly 
invalid.  In  Sir  WiWam  Withipole's  case ,  (a) 
he  was  arraigned  on  a  second  indictment 
for  murder ;  having  pleaded  to  the  first, 
he  objected  to  plead  to  the  second,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  do  so.  In  the  same  case 
as  reported  in  Cro,  Charles,  it  is  expressly 
said  that  this  was  no  cause  of  plea,  for 
when  he  is  not  acquitted  or  convicted,  he 
may  be  arraigned  on  a  new  indictment. 
It  is  true  the  Court  most  properly  quashed 
the  first  indictment  to  avoid  any  doubt, 
but  this  does  not  detract  from  the  autho- 
rity of  the  case,  sustained  as  it  is  by  a 
mass  of  other  authorities  to  the  same 
effect.  In  Hale's  Pleas  of  the  Grown 
(vol.  2.  221,  222),  it  is  stated  that  if 
there  be  a  finding  of  murder  by  the 
coroner's  inquest,  and  an  indictment 
for  the  same  murder,  the  course  is  to 
arraign  him  on  the  former,  and  if  he  be 
acquitted  on  that,  to  arraign  him  on  the 
indictment,  and  put  him  to  his  plea  of 
a/tttrefaia  a^iquit;  and  Hale  says,  that  in 
such  cases,  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  this 
plea,  he  usually  had  the  prisoner  arraigned 
and  tried  on  both  inaictments ;  so  in 
2  Hale's  P.O.  239,  it  is  expressly  stated 
that  if  a  man  be  arraigned  on  a  second 
indictment  for  murder,  it  shall  not  abate, 
because  it  is  the  King's  suit.  He  goes  on 
and  states  the  practice,  as  in  page  222,  of 
airaipiing  on  lK)th  indictments  and  giving 
him  m  charge  on  both  of  them.  Ha/wkins 
is  the  next  authority  in  his  chapter  (34) 
on  Pleas  in  Abatement ;  he  says — 

*'  It  has  been  holden  that  it  is  no  good  plea  in 
abatement  of  an  indictment,  as  it  is  of  an  appeal 
or  information,  that  there  is  another  indictment 
for  the  same  ofience  \  hut  in  such  case,  the 
Court  in  discrefion  wUl  quash  the  first  indict- 
ment if  any  fault  be  found  with  it." 

This  is  a  most  explicit  statement  of  the 
law,  and  it  requires  only  a  careful  atten- 
tion to  the  words  of  the  section  itself  to 
see  that  the  word  information  in  this 
passage  cannot  mean  information  for  a 
misdemeanor;   hut    Sawhvnst    precisely 

(a)  Jones,  W.  199. 


in  the  margin,  refers  to  the  68rd  seotion 
of  his  26th  chapter  on  qui  tarn  informa- 
tions, which  states,  and  shows  by  autho- 
rities, that  to  an  information  on  a  penal 
statute,  the  pendency  of  a  prior  informa- 
tion for  the  same  matter  may  be  pleaded 
in  abatement.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
manner  of  doubt  that  the  passage  from 
the  34th  chapter  is  a  distinct  authority 
against  this  plea.  The  next  is  Stoan  and 
Jefereys'  case.(a)  It  was  decided  in  1751 
before  Wright  and  Foster,  JJ.,  at  the 
assizes;  there  was  an  indictment  for 
murder,  Swa/n  being  charged  as  principal 
and  Jeffereys  as  aiding ;  they  were 
arraigned  and  pleaded.  Afterwards  a 
second  bill  of  indictment  was  preferred 
and  found,  charging  Swan  with  petit 
treason  and  Jeffereys  with  murder ;  they 
were  arraigned  on  the  second  indictment 
and  pleaded  the  pendency  of  the  first, 
and  to  this  the  Orown  demurred  ;  and  in 
support  of  the  plea,  it  was  argued  that 
they  mi^ht  ba  tried,  if  acquitted  on  the 
second  indictment,  a  second  time  on  the 
first,  and  would  have  no  opportunity  of 
pleading  oiOrefois  acquit :  the  Court  held 
that  autrefois  arraign  was  no  plea.  Beg.  v. 
Stratum  (6)  was  an  information  eac  officio, 
to  which  the  defendants  pleaded  and  issue 
was  joined.  There  was  a  motion  by  the 
Solicitor- Chneral  to  quash  the  information 
that  another  might  be  filed.  This  was 
opposed ;  the  Solicitor  argued  that  the 
defendant  could  sustain  no  injury  by  the 
quashing  the  information,  for  that  the 
Crown  oould  go  on  on  the  new  information, 
notwithstanding  the  pendency  of  the  other, 
*'  for  that  on  indictments  and  informations  for 
crimes,  the  pendeney  of  another  indictment  for 
the  same  offence  cannot  be  pleaded,  as  it  may 
to  informations  for  penalties.*' 

Lord  Mansfield  said,  if  it  was  proper  to 
stop  the  proceeding,  he  did  not  see  why 
the  Attorney- Oeneral  mi^ht  not  do  it  by 
entering  a  nolle  prosequi;  and  BuUer,  J. 
says — 

"  What  the  Solicitor-General  has  stated,  via., 
that  the  pendency  of  the  first  indictment  would 
be  no  plea  to  the  second,  is  decisive  against  this 
motion." 

Thus  the  Court  adopts  the  proposi- 
tion that  in  criminal  proceedings  there 
can  be  no  such  plea  as  the  present, 
and  makes  it  one  of  the  grounds  of  the 
rule.  These  authorities,  in  my  opinion, 
show  without  doubt  that  the  plea  in  the 
present  case  is  bad.  It  has  been  con- 
tended that  beoanse  the  present  is  the 
case  of  a  criminal  information  filed 
by  the  Attorney ^OeneraU  the  authorities 
which  T  have  been  considering,  and  of 

(a)  Fost.  C.L.  105. 
(6)  DoogL  S40. 
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which  the  subjects  are  indictments,  onght 
not  to  govern  it.  That  they  should  not 
do  so,  would  require  what  I  have  not 
heard,  a  reason  or  ground  for  making  it 
an  exception  to  the  rule  so  clearly  estab* 
lished.  I  cannot  discover,  in  relation  to 
that  rule,  a  distinction  between  the  case 
of  a  second  prosecution  by  indictment, 
and  a  second  one  by  information.  The 
argument  which  the  plea  sug^ts,  that 
because  this  misdemeanor  was  m  the  first 
instance  prosecuted  by  indictment,  the 
AttorMy'OeneralGOuldi  not  afterwards  pro- 
ceed by  criminal  information,  is  one  for 
which  I  cannot  see  any  foundation,  and 
indeed  I  cannot  see  how  it  coold  be  made 
available  by  a  party  who  had  pleaded  in 
abatement.  I  nave  only  further  to  add 
on  this  part  of  the  case,  that,  even  if  the 
plea  of  a  former  prosecution  depending 
could  be  pleaded,  the  entering  of  the 
nolU  'prosequi  would  be  an  answer  to  it, 
and  this  appears  to  have  been  plainly 
decided  by  Mex  v.  StraUon.  I  am  for 
these  reasons  clearly  of  opinion  that  this 
is  a  bad  plea.  I  have  already  stated  that 
it  is  not  warranted  by  precedent  or 
authority,  and  with  the  authorities  of 
HcUe^  Holt,  HcbwhvM,  Foster^  Lord  Mant- 
field,  and  Judge  BuUer  against  it,  I  shall 
not  sanction  its  addition  to  the  number  of 
dilatory  pleas. 

But  it  is  now  necessary  to  advert  to 
an  objection  to  the  demurrer  of  the 
Grown;  it  is  this,  that  the  plea  being 
in  abatement,  the  demurrer  concludes 
with  praying  judgment,  not  of  reepon- 
dfioi  ouster,  but  of  conviction;  and 
this  objection  is  founded  on  the  authority 
of  cases  collected  in  2  Saunders  210,  and 
especially  of  Bisse  v.  Harcxmrt  there  cited. 
These  are  all  cases  of  civil  actions.  It  is 
plain  that  a  party  pleading  in  abatement 
can  call  on  the  Court  to  pronounce  such 
jndgment  only  as  his  plea  demands, 
BfCx  V.  8hdkespeare,{a)  But  the  question 
now  to  be  considered  in  one  of  these 
informations  is  whether  the  prayer  of 
judgment  of  conviction,  by  the  demurrer 
m  the  first  of  these  cases,  and  by  the  repli- 
cation in  the  other,  is  a  discontinuance  of 
the  suit  of  the  Grown,  and  precludes  us 
from  giving  judgment  for  the  Grown. 
Without  deciding  the  point,  I  think  it  is 
very  questionable  whether  in  pleading 
there  can  be  on  the  part  of  the  Grown  a 
discontinuance ;  no  case  has  been  cited 
in  which  it  has  been  decided  that  there 
can ;  there  are  two  cases  that  appear  to 
decide  that  there  cannot. (6)  In  The 
Attorney' Generai  v.  F<»mham,{e)  upon  a 
quo  warranto  information,  issue  was  joined 

(a)  10  East  88. 

(6)  Com.  Dig.  Pleader,  DiBoontinuaDoe,  W.  9. 

(c)  Hard.  604. 


on  a  Question  whether  the  corporation 
bad  toll  by  prescription ;  it  was  found  for 
the  defendant.    There  was  a  motion  in 
arrest  of  judgment  on  the  ground  of  a 
discontinuauce,   there    not   having  been 
issue  joined  as  to  other  liberties  claimed ; 
the  Ch^f  Baaron  said  thev  came  too  soon 
to  urge  that,  because  judgment  was  not 
yet  given,  and  before  iodgment  there  is 
no  mscontinuance  in  tne  King's  case,  for 
the  Attomey-Chneral  may  still  proceed  by 
the  King's  prerogative  to  take  issue  on 
the  rest,  or  may  enter  a  noUe  prosequi, 
Bex  V.  Ghrifith  (a)  was  a  scire  faeuu  on  a 
recoguizance.     The  defendant  imparled, 
and  a  day  was  given  to  him,  but  not  to 
the  plaintiff  (the  Crown).    This  is  not  a 
discontinuance,  because  the  King  is  the 
party,  and  where  the  King  is  a  party,  no 
day  18  given  to  him,  because  he  is  at  all 
times  present  in  Court.    But  suppose  that 
there  may  be  what  is  technically  a  dis- 
continuance, we  are  now  to  consider  how 
the  precedents  and  authorities  are.     It  is 
to  be  observed  that  where  issue  in  fact  is 
taken  in  pleas  in  abatement  in  indict- 
ments for  misdemeanors,  they  should  al- 
ways conclude  with    a    prayer  of   final 
jndgment  for  them,  for  if  the  fact  be 
found  for  the  Grown  the  judgment  must 
be  final;    the    judgment    cannot    be    of 
respondeat  ouster ,  Bex  v.   8h(ikespea/re,{lb) 
As  to  precedents  of  demurrers  to  pleas  in 
abatement,   I  believe  they  are  m  both 
ways,  sometimes    in    bar,  sometimes  in 
abatement ;     we     have     precedents    in 
4  ChiUy  Cr.  L.  525,  and  Foxtvoist  v.  Tre- 
fnavne,(c)  and  Beg,  v.  0'GonneU,(d)  all  con- 
cluding with  a  prayer  of  final  judgment. 
The  authorities  Bex,  v.  Taylorifi)  and  Lug 
V.  Ooodwinif)  are,  however,  quite  decisive 
that  the  informality  of  the  prayer  of  the  de- 
murrer is  no  ground  of  objection,  and  that 
the  Court  is  not  thereby  precluded  from 
giving  the  right  judgment  on  the  whole 
matter.    Another  authority  has  been  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  Justice  Crampton,  Ths  King 
V.   Taylor;   this  was  an  indictment  for 
keeping  a  gaming-house;    plea  that  the 
defendant  was    indicted  for    keeping    a 
gambling-house  and  acquitted,  and  that 
the  offences  are  the  same.    There  was  a  de- 
murrer to  this,  concluding  with  a  prayer 
of  judgment  of  respondeat  ouster.     The 
plea  was  held  bad ;  then  the    question 
arose  what  judgment  the  Grown  could 
have,  the  plea  having  been  a  plea  in  bar. 
Lord  Tenterden  said — 
"  The  Court  is  not  bound  by  the  prayer  with 


(a)  1  Roll.  Abr.  486. 
(6)  10  East  88. 
(c)  2  Saund.  LIO. 
(<2)  1  Cox.  C.C.  365. 
(«)  8  B.  &  C.  602. 
(/)  1  lid.  Baym.  898. 
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which  any  part  of  the  pleadings  in  bar  may 
conclude,  bat  is  to  give  such  jud^pient  on  a 
plea  in  bar  as  bj  law  ought  to  be  given.  I'his 
wan  settled  in  Le  Brett  y.  PapilUon,{a)  and 
The  King  r,  Shakespeare  (b):'  If  the  demurrer 
in  this  case  had  concluded  by  a  prayer  of  a 
judgment  that  the  defendant  be  convicted,  yet 
the  Court  would  onltf  have  given  a  judgment  to 
answer  over  if  the  latter  had  been  the  proper 
judgment*  We  arn  therefore  to  consider  the 
question  as  a  matter  of  law  entirely  independent 
of  the  particular  prayer  that  has  been  entered 
on  the  record," 

and  final  jadgment  was  given  for  the 
Grown.  Lug  v.  Chdwin{e)  was  a  sdre 
facias,  there  was  a  plea  in  abatement,  the 
plaintiff  demnrred  m  bar,  there  was  judg- 
ment of  respondeat  ouster,  the  defendant 
then  pleaded  the  same  matter  in  bar,  and 
the  plaintiff  demnrred.  Carthew  objected 
a  diBcontinnance,  becaase  tlie  demurrer 
had  concluded  in  bar, 

"  Sed  non  allocatur.  For  where  the  defendant 
pleads  a  good  plea  in  abatement,  and  the 
plaintiff  replies  new  matter,  he  ought  to  main- 
tain his  writ ;  but  if  the  defendant  pleads  an  ill 
plea,  though  the  plaintiff  replies  and  concludes 
m  bar,  it  is  not  material." 

These  oases  are  authorities  for  holding, 
as  we  do,  that  we  are  hound  to  give  judg- 
ment on  the  whole  record,  and  that,  the 
plea  being  bad,  the  Crown  is  entitled  to 
judgment. 

In  the  second  information,  in  which 
the  defendant  has  demurred  to  the 
replication  of  the  Grown,  we  think  that 
there  should  also  be  judgment  for  the 
Grown :  the  same  arguments  and  au- 
thorities apply  to  it  as  to  the  first;  but 
as  to  the  objections  to  the  form  of  the 
replication,  they  are  all  plainly  of  no 
moment,  if  the  plea  be,  as  I  think  it 
is,  bad.  But  as  to  the  objection  to  the 
replication,  that  it  prays  judgment  of  con- 
▼iotiou,  and  not  of  respondeat  ouster,  it  is 
to  be  obserred,  that  the  replication  intro- 
duces matter  on  which  issue  may  be  taken, 
and  I  apprehend  that  by  doing  so  the 
Grown  was  entitled  to  judgment,  if  issue 
were  joined,  and  the  fact  found  for  it.  The 
case  of  Bonner  y.  HaU  (d)  is  an  important 
authority  on  this  point,  and  is  the  more  so 
because  it  shows  that  the  case  of  Bisse  v. 
Hwreowrt,(e)  so  much  relied  on  by  the  de- 


(a)  4  East  502. 
(6)  10  East  88. 

(c)  1  Ld  Raym.  898. 

(d)  1  Ld.  Baym.  388. 

(e)  1  Salk.  177;  8  Mod.  281. 


fendant,  is  put  by  Lord  HoU  on  its  true 
ground, — a  ground  on  which  it  is  expressly 
distinguished  from  both  the  cases  which 
are  before  us.  It  will  be  seen  from  the 
report  of  it,  that  there  was  judgment  for 
the  defendant  Harcowrt  because  he  had 
pleaded  a  good  plea.  In  the  present  case, 
we  are  of  opinion  that  the  plea  in  abate- 
ment is  utterly  bad.  Now  the  case  of 
Bonner  y.  HaU  was  this : 

"In  indebitatus  assumpsit  the  defendant 
pleaded  in  abatement  another  action  depending 
in  curia  nostra  de  C.B.  for  the  same  cause,  and 
he  pleads  this  in  abatement.  The  plaintiff 
replies  that  there  was  not  any  action  pending 
for  the  name  cause,  and  therefore  petit  judicium 
de  debito  et  damnis.  The  defendant  demurs. 
The  plaintiff  joins  and  concludes  rightly.  And 
it  was  admitted  that  the  plea  was  ill.'* 

The  plea  being  ill,  the  plaintiff  fell 
"  back  on  it,'*— just  what  they  haye  done 
here— but  then  it  is  said — 

'*  Mr.  Ward  moved  that  there  was  a  discon- 
tinoance," 

and  the  case  of  Bisse  y.  Hareowri  was 
relied  on ;  but,  per  Holi,  G.  J., 

"  This  case  dilfers  from  the  case  of  Bisse  v. 
Harcourt,  for  there  the  plea  was  good,  and 
then  when  the  plaintiff  replied  new  matter  to 
maintain  his  writ,  he  should  haye  made  his 
conclusion  accordingly.  But  where  the  plaintiff 
traverses  the  defendant's  plea  in  his  replication, 
and  offers  au  issue,  he  may  pray  judgment  de 
debito  et  damnis,  because,  if  it  be  tried, 
peremptory  judgment  ought  to  be  given ;  but 
m  this  cause  the  first  fault  is  in  the  defendant, 
for  the  plea  is  ill.  And  therefore  judgment  was 
giren  quod  respondeat  ullerius.** 

Now,  on  all  the  parts  of  this  case,  I  haye 
stated  my  opinion,  and  it  is  not  only  my 
opinion,  but  I  have  stated  the  authorities, 
and  all  doubt  on  the  subject  is  closed  by 
them. 

Grampton,  J.  :  I  fully  concur  in  all  that 
has  fallen  from  my  Lard  Chief  Justice. 

Judgment  of  respondeat  ouster. 

The  Attorney' General  then  haying 
moyed  that  the  defendant  be  ordered  to 
plead  oyer  forthwith,  he  immediately 
pleaded  not  guilty. 

The  informations  were  not  further  pro- 
ceeded with.  On  May  13  Mitohel  was  ar- 
rested on  a  charge  of  felony  under  the 
recently  passed  statute,  11  A  12  Vict, 
c.  12.    See  below,  p.  599. 

Matebials  mads  use  or.— The  aboye  re- 
port is  founded  on  the  report  in  3  Gox 
C.G.  93. 
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THE  QUEEN  against  O'BRIEN, 

THE  QUEEN  against  MEAGHER 

Trials  of  William  Smith  O'Brien,  M.P.,  and  Thomas  Francis 
Meaoher,  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  Dublin,  on 
informations  for  uttering  seditious  words,  before  Blackburne, 
L.C.J.,  AND  Special  Juries,  May  16,  16,  and  17,  1848. 

These  were  criniiiia]  informations  filed  hj  the  Attomej-Creneral  against  William  Smith 
0*Brien,  M.P.,  and  Thomas  Francis  Meagher,  for  uttering  seditious  words  in  speeches  deliyered  on 
March  15, 1848,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Irish  Confederation,  convened  for  the  purpoee  of  approving 
an  address  to  the  French  Republic.  Smith  O'Brien  threatened  the  landlords  that,  if  diej  took 
part  against  the  Irish  people,  their  property  would  be  carried  to  the  National  Treasury ;  and 
lecommended  the  Irish  nation  to  fraternize  with  the  soldiers,  the  police,  the  French,  and  the 
United  States ;  and  that  young  engineers  should  apply  their  minds  to  the  best  mode  of  taking 
strong  places  and  defending  weak  ones,  so  as  to  become  the  future  sappers  and  miners  of  the  Irish 
Army ;  he  also  spoke  of  the  formation  of  an  Irish  briji^ade  in  America,  and  a  National  Guard 
of  three  hundred  thousand  armed  men.  Meagher  stated  that  if  the  Queen  refused  to  call  an  Irish 
Parliament  in  Dublin,  **  then  it  will  be  our  duty  to  fight,  and  fight  desperately,"  and  ^  then  up 
with  the  harricades,  and  invoke  the  Grod  of  battles." 

The  jury  disagreed  on  both  trials. 


This  was  an  ess  officio  information  for  i 
uttering  seditious  words,  filed  by  the  At- 
torney' Oeneral  for  Ireland  against  William 
SmiSh  0  Brieny  M.P.,  and  tried  in  the 
Conrt  of  Queen's  Bench,  Ireland,  before 
Blackbubne,  L.C.  J.,  and  a  special  jury. 

The  information  was  in  respect  of  a 
speech  made  by  the  defendant  on  March  15, 
1848,  at  a  meeting  in  Dublin,  convened  by 
the  Irish  Confederation  for  the  parpose  of 
approving  an  address  to  the  newly  csta-  . 
blished  French  Eepublio.(a)  | 

Counsel  for  the  Crown:  The  Aitomey- 
Oen&ral  (Monahan),{h)  Serit.  Warren, 
Whiteeide,  Q.C..(c)  Henn,  Q.O.,  Baldwin, 
Q.C.,  and  Perrin. 

Counsel  for  the  Defendant :  BiUt,  Q.C., 
Sir  Colma/n  O^Loghlen^  Pigot,  and 
John  0'Hagan.{d) 

Perrin  opened  the  information,  which 
charged  that : — 

**  William  Smith  0*Brien,  late  of  Cahermoyie, 
in  the  county  of  Limeridc,  esquire,  bein^  a 
wicked,  turbulent,  malicious,  and  seditious 
person,  and  wickedly,  maliciously,  and 
seditiously  contriving,  designing  and  intending 
to  excite  and  diffuse  amongst  the  liege  subjects 
of  our  said  lady  the  Queen  in  that  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
called  Ireland,  hatred  and  contempt  of  the 
government  and  authority  of  our  said  lady  the 
Queen  in  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 


(a)  See  Cktvan  Duffy's  Pour  Tears   of  Irish 
History,  and  Mitchers  History  of  Ireland. 
(6)  Afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  C.P. 

(c)  Afterwards  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Ireland. 

(d)  Afterwards  additional  Judge  of  the  High 
Court  of  Judicature  io  Ireland,  and  of  the  Irish 
Land  Commission. 


called  Ireland,  and  also  unlawfully,  maliciously, 
and  seditiously  devising  and  intending  to  raise 
sedition  and  rebellion  within  that  part  of  the 
said  United  Kingdom  called  Ireland,  and  to 
draw  the  Government  thereof  into  great  scandal 
and  disgrace,  and  also  wickedly,  maliciously, 
and  seditiously  contriving  and  intending  to 
cause  it  to  be  believed  that  the  subjects  of  our 
said  lady  the  Queen  in  Ireland  were  grievously 
oppressed  by  and  under  the  laws  in  force  in 
Ireland,  and  by  and  under  the  Government  of 
our  said  lady  the  Queen  in  Ireland,  and  to 
incite  the  said  Irish  subjects  of  our  said  lady 
the  Queen  to  attempt  by  force  and  violence  and 
with  arms  to  make  alterations  in  the  Govern- 
ment, state,  and  constitution  of  that  part  of  the 
said  United  Kingdom  called  Ireland,  and  to 
induce  divers  of  Her  Maje8ty*8  subjects  serving 
in  Her  Majesty's  army,  and  in  Her  Majesty's 
constabulary  force  in  Ireland  to  aid  and  assist 
in  such  attempt  as  last  aforesaid,  and  further 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  said  Irish 
subjects  to  make  such  attempt  as  last  aforesaid, 
seditioui«ly  and  wickedly  intending  to  cause  it 
to  be  believed  that  Her  Majesty's  said  subjects 
serving  in  Her  Majesty's  said  army,  and  in  Her 
Majesty's  said  constabulary  force  in  Ireland, 
would  not  oppose  such  attempt  as  last  aforesaid, 
to  wit,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  March  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  the  reign  of  our  Sovereign  lady 
Queen  Victoria,  to  wit,  at  the  parish  of  Saint 
Thomas  in  the  county  of  the  city  of  Dublin, 
with  force  and  arms  wickedly,  maficiously,  and 
seditiously  with  a  loud  voice  in  the  presence 
and  hearing  of  divers  liege  subjects  of  our  said 
lady  the  Queen  then  and  there  being  present  in 
a  certain  public  discourse  then  and  there 
delivered  by  the  said  William  Smith  O'Brien, 
and  to  the  said  liege  subjects  adaressed  did  say, 
utter,  and  pronounce  divers  wicked,  malicious, 
scandalous,  and  seditious  words  of  and  concern* 
ing  our  said  hidy  the  Queen  and  her  said 
Government,  and  of  and  concenung  the  adminis- 
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tration  of  her  said  BCajesty's  Gtovernment  in 
Ireland,  and  of  and  concerning  the  said  alleged 
oppression  of  her  said  Majesty's  subjects  in 
Ireland  by  the  laws  now  in  force  in  Ireland, 
and  by  tfaegoyemmentofoursaid  Lady  the  Queen 
in  Ireland,  and  of  and  concerning  Her  Majesty's 
subjects  serving  in  HerMajesty's  army,  and  in  Her 
Majesty's  constabulary  force  in  Ireland,  and  of 
and  concerning  a  future  open  insurrection  in 
arms  agaiust  the  government  of  our  said  lady 
the  Queen  in  Ireland,  and  of  and  concerning 
certain  other  subjects  of  our  said  lady  the 
Queen  in  Ireland  engaging  in  such  insurrec- 
tion, &c.,"  setting  out  the  passages  cited  below. 
Perrin  said  there  were  several  other 
connts  in  the  information  varying  the 
offence,  and  setting  forth  the  language 
alleged  to  be  seditioas. 

OPEimia  Speech  vob  the  Crown. 
Attorney' General :    Nobody    could    be 
more  nn willing  than  the  nnmble  indi- 
vidual who  now  addresses  yon,  unneces- 
sarily, and    without  the   most    dire—in 
fact,    compelled    by    dire    necessity — to 
bring  forward  before  a  jury  of  bis  coun- 
trymen what  are    called  state   prosecu- 
tions, either  for  matter  publishea  in  the 
public  press,  or  spoken  by  individuals. 
Both    myself    and   the  government,    of 
whom  I  am  the  servant,  forbore  as  long 
as  we  possibly  could  from  appealing  to 
the  laws  of  the  country  for  the  vindication 
of  those  laws  which  are  daily  and  perpetu- 
ally violated,  both  by  the  public  press  and 
by  certain  persons  who  form  a  society,  of 
which  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  is,  if  not  the 
leader,  at   least    one    of   the  most   dis- 
tinguished  members.    As    long    as    the 
proceeding^  of  that  society  were  confined 
to  abuse  of  tho  government  collectively,  or 
of  individual  members  of  it,  so  long  that 
government    were    determined     to    rest 
upon  the  consciousness    of   discharging 
their    duties    honestly,   honourably,  and 
according  to  the  best  of  their  means,  for 
the  protection  of  societv ;  but,  gentlemen, 
when  that  society  of  which  he  is  a  mem- 
ber,   not    content    with    abase    of    that 
description,  had  recourse  to    that  with 
which    he     is    now     charged— with    an 
attempt  to  excite  sedition— an  attempt  to 
excite  rebellion — ^an  attempt  to  immerge 
this  country  into  a  state  of  civil  war — I 
believe    I    am   justified    in  saying   that 
further  forbearance  on  the  part  of  the 
government  would  have  been  criminal  in 
the  highest  degree.    We  forbore  so  long 
— perhaps  too  long — so  long,  at  least,  that 
several  men  interested  in  the   state  of 
society  supposed  it  was  possible  that  the 
object  of  the  government  was  not  to  sup- 
press disturbance,  but  to  allow  a  prema- 
ture outbreak  to  take  place,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  able  to  crush  it.      Such 
conduct,     gentlemen,     would    be    most 
eriminal  on  the  part  of  the  government ; 


and  if  it  were  only  to  free  them  from  suck 
an  imputation,  they  have  been  obliged  on 
this  occasion  to  apply  to  you,  a  jury  of 
the  country,  and  ask  from  you  a  verdict 
for  the  conduct  of  which  this  gentleman 
has  been  guilty.  Before  calling  your 
attention  to  the  speech  itself,  I  think  I 
will  be  justified  in  reminding  you  of  the 
time,  the  place,  and  the  occasion  upon 
which  this  speech  was  delivered ;  because, 
gentlemen,  I  believe  nothing  will  more 
materially  aid  you  in  coming  to  a  just 
conclusion  as  to  the  object  and  motives  of 
the  speaker  than  bearing  in  mind  the 
circumstances  both  of  the  country,  as 
well  as  the  time  and  place  at  which  this 
speech  was  pronounced.  It  was  delivered 
at  a  meeting  of  a  body  who  call  them- 
selves the  Irish  Gonfederation.(a)  Some 
men  of  respectability,  of  station,  and  of 
good  intentions,  may  have  been  induced 
to  join  that  society,  but  it  is  not  imma- 
terial that  you  should  recollect  that  the 
founders  of  thia  society  had  previously 
separated  tnxta  the  society  with  which  the 
late  Mr.  0* Conned  was  connected,  on  the 
ground  that  Mr.  0*Connell  thought  their 
proceedings  not  confined  within  the  strict 
limits  of  legality.  Mr.  O'Connell  always 
professed  by  peaceful  and  constitutional 
means  to  obtain  such  changes  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  country  as  he  fancied  would 
be  beneficial ;  and  I  would  be  the  last  per- 
son to  sujggest  a  doubt  as  to  the  right  of 
every  subject  of  a  free  state  so  to  do ;  but 
certainly  I  do  deprecate  that  any  indi- 
viduals should  arrogate  to  themselves  the 
power  or  the  right  of  endeavouring  to 
efiect  such  changes  through  the  medium 
of  rebellion  and  bloodshed.  This  speech 
of  Mr.  0*Brien*8  was  delivered  at  a  meet- 
ing of  this  assembly,  whose  professed 
tenets,  as  I  shall  be  able  to  prove  to 
you  from  the  lips  of  Mr.  O^Bnen  him- 
self, are,  that  it  is  the  right  of  a  nation 
situated  as  Ireland  is,  to  have  recourse  to 
arms,  to  obtain  what  Mr.  O'Brien  fancies 
she  is  entitled  to.  The  time  at  which 
this  speech  was  delivered  is  not  less 
important.  It  was  within  a  fortnight 
after  the  monarchical  institutions  bad 
been  abolished  in  France,  and  a  repub- 
lic established  in  its  place.  With  the 
circumstances  of  the  French  mon- 
archy— whether  or  not  those  circum- 
stances, as  I  believe  they  did,  justified 
the  conduct  of  the  people— we  have 
nothing  to  do;  but,  gentlemen,  I  trust 
that  you  will  not  lend  yourselves  to  any 
partv  whose  object  is  to  efiect  a  similar 
revolution  in  this  country  by  the  inter- 
vention of  a  civil  war.  The  object  for 
which  the  meeting  was  assembled 
was     to     vote     an      address      of     the 

(a)  Founded  January  Id,  1847. 
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Irish  Confederation  to  the  citisens  of 
the  French  Bepablic.  The  meeting 
was  held  in  the  Masio  Hall,  Abbey 
Street,  on  the  15th  of  March.  The  pro- 
ceedings commenced  hj  a  gentleman 
taking  the  chair  and  making  a  speech. 
Mr.  O'Brien  then  stood  np  as  the  prin- 
cipal person  of  this  assembly  to  propose 
an  address  that  had  been  ag^ed  npon  by 
the  Irish  Confederation  to  be  presented  to 
the  citizens  of  the  French  Republic.  Now, 
gentlemen,  Mr.  O'Brien  has  only  himself 
to  blame  if  npon  this  occasion  he  has 
violated  the  law.  He  was  aware  at  that 
meeting  that  a  gentleman  was  in  atten- 
dance on  behalf  of  the  €K>Temment,  for 
the  purpose  of  reporting  the  proceed- 
ings. Air.  O'Brtdn  nimself  mentioned  the 
fact.  He  commenced  by  stating  that 
a  communication  had  oeen  received 
from  the  Youghal  Confederate  Club. 
Gentlemen,  this  is  an  important  portion 
of  the  proceedings,  because  it  is  a  key 
to  the  whole  of  what  afterwards  occurred. 
The  manifesto,  or  creed,  or  whatever  it 
may  be  called,  was : — 

'<  We  believe  that  the  soil  of  Ireland,  and 
every  part  thereof,  and  all  profits  and  emolu- 
ments to  be  derived  therefrom,  of  right  belong 
to  the  Irish  people,  and  not  to  the  citizens  of 
any  other  country  whatsoever. 

'<  We  believe  that  the  right  to  make  laws  for 
the  Irish  nation  belongs  to  the  Irish  people 
alone,  and  that  the  exercise  of  legislation  for 
this  country  by  the  Parliament  of  England  is  an 
usurpation,  which  it  is  the  sacred  duty  of  Irish- 
men to  overthrow. 

« We  believe  that,  consistently  with  that 
duty,  no  Irishman  can  become  the  servant, 
pensioner,  or  ally  of  any  government  professing 
to  uphold  such  usurped  authority  of  the  English 
Parliament,  or  to  administer  laws  emanating 
therefrom. 

"  We  believe  in  the  right  of  all  Irishmen, 
without  distinction,  to  equal  liberty. 

"We  believe  the  undivided  allegiance  of 
Irishmen  is  due  to  Ireland  alone ;  and  the 
Irishman  who  bestows  upon  any  other  land  that 
filial  devotion  which  he  owes  to  his  own,  is 
guilty  of  the  worst  description  of  treason. 

"  We  believe  that  every  Irishman  owes  to 
every  other  Irishman  the  affection  of  a  brother, 
and  that  whoever,  by  example  or  teaching,  in- 
culcates the  contrary  sentiment,  is  the  enemy 
of  God  and  his  country. 

«  We  believe  in  the  right  of  an  oppressed 
nation  to  assert  their  liberties  by  arms.  And 
we  believe,  under  God,  in  the  resurrection  of 
our  country's  independence. 

"  These,  sir,  are  the  opinions  and  sentiments 
of  the  Youghal  Confederates,  as  I  interpret 
them ;  and  I  hope  they  do  not  disqualify  for 
becoming  members  of  your  association,  in  sub- 
ordination to  which  we  desire  to  strive  for  our 
country's  freedom." 

That,  gentlemen,  was  the  text  upon 
which  the  remainder  of   Mr.    0*Brien*9 


speech  was  spoken.  The  speech  itself  was 
a  very  long  one.  I  shall  call  your  atten- 
tion to  those  portions  of  it  which,  in  my 
mind,  beyond  all  doubt,  show  the  object 
and  intention  of  the  speaker.  After  a 
good  deal  of  other  speaking,  he  says 
this  : — 

"  Now,  with  respect  to  the  landlords  of  the 
country,  I  must  say  that  I  have  been  greatly 
disappointed  by  the  course  which  they  have 
adopted  with  reference  to  the  national  affairs 
during  the  last  twelve  months.  I  was  in  hopes 
that  they  were  disposed  to  throw  themselves 
upon  the  Irish  people.  I  conceived  such  hopes 
from  the  great  meeting  tliat  was  held  in 
January  1847  ;  but  those  hopes  have  been,  to 
a  great  extent,  disappointed.  I  find  that  there 
is  a  want  of  courage  amidst  that  class,  which  is 
utterly  inconceivable  to  me,  and  Uiat  they 
would  rather  allow  themselves  to  be  trodden  to 
the  earth  by  English  legislation,  than  confide 
frankly  and  fblly  to  their  own  countrymen. 
There  are  some  of  them,  I  am  forrv  to  say,  who 
do  not  appear  to  be  capable  of  feehng  generous 
emotions ;  but,  at  all  events,  we  must  endeavour, 
as  far  as  we  can,  to  win  that  class  to  us.  It  is 
not,  perhaps,  unreasonable  that  I  shoald  suggest 
to  them  (and  these  are  times  in  which  predic- 
tions are  sometimes  verified)  that  it  will  be  ex- 
ceedingly unwise  and  exceedingly  unsafe  for 
any  of  that  class  to  take  part  against  the  Irish 
people.  I  do  not  apprehend  that  my  country- 
men will  resort  to  butchery  or  massacre  ;  but  I 
think  it  exceedingly  probable  that  if  they  should 
be  found,  in  any  future  collision  that  should 
take  place  of  a  national  kind,  to  have  taken 
part  against  the  Irish  nation,  and  that  the  Irish 
nation  should  be  triumphant  in  any  struggle 
that  may  hereafter  take  place,  I  tlunk  it  ex- 
ceedingly likely  that  their  properties  will  be 
carried  to  the  national  treasury.  I  think  it  right 
to  give  them  this  hint  as  a  friend." 

Now,  may  I  ask,  gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
in  sober  earnestness,  what  is  the  object  of 
this  advice  P  What  opportnnitv  was  to 
occur  to  render  it  unsafe  for  the  landlords 
of  this  country  to  take  a  part  against  the 
Irish  people  P  What  opportunity  did  Mr. 
O'Brien  suppose  P  What  was  he  thinking 
of,  except  that,  under  his  advice,  a  rising 
of  the  people  might  take  place  against 
the  government  and  laws  of  the  countiyP 
Wliat,  may  I  ask  his  counsel,  is  the 
meaning  of  the  threat,  that  the  property 
— ^the  landed  property — of  Ireland  is  to 
be  carried  to  the  national  treasury  P  Does 
he  mean  that  we  who,  by  honest  in- 
dustry or  by  our  personal  exertions, 
have  put  together  the  means  of  support* 
ing  ourselves  and  our  families,  unless 
we  chose  to  join  with  him,  are  to  see 
our  property  confiscated  to  a  national 
treasury  P  Is  that  any  encouragement  to 
any  but  a  deluded  fool  to  lend  counte- 
nance to  such  a  proceeding  P  The  next 
paragraph,  gentlemen,  in  connection  with 
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this  pari  of  the  case,  ia  his  allasion  to  the 
Boldi'eiy  and  GonBtabnlary : — 

"Now,  I  will  invite  you  also  to  fraternize 
with  other  classes  whom  you  hare  heen  in  the 
hahit  of  considering  as  hostile;  and  I  tell  yon  it 
is  yonr  duty  to  fratemice  with  the  soldiers.  As 
I  said  hefore,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  British 
soldier,  as  is  sometimes  said,  divests  himself  of 
all  sentiments  of  hnmnnity  when  he  puts  on  a 
red  coat.  I  am  told  that  the  Scotch  soldiers  are 
the  part  of  the  army  upon  wluch  the  (Govern- 
ment rely  chiefly  for  their  operations  against 
the  Irish  people.  Can  yon  and  I  forget  we  are 
children  of  the  Gael?  CSan  you  forget  that 
these  Scotch  soldiers,  these  Highland  regiments, 
are  in  &ct,  like  ourselves,  children  of  the  Gael 
— that  they  at  this  moment  speak  the  same 
language  which  is  spoken  throughout  a  great 
portion  of  the  south,  and  west,  and  north  of 
Ireland — ^that  they  are  of  the  same  kindred 
with  ourselves ;  and  shall  I  lie  told  that  these 
noble  men  are  prepared  to  come  to  this  countnr 
and,  after  rfoceiving  all  the  kindness,  and  hospi- 
tality, and  friendship,  which  ties  of  kindred  and 
mutual  respect  create,  that  these  men  should  be 
prepared  to  bnteher  this  nation  when  they  are 
contending  for  their  rights  ?  I  will  not  believe 
it ;  and,  &erefore,  I  say  it  is  yonr  business  to 
fratemiae  with  ihe  soldiers  of  the  British 
anny." 

What  does  this  gentleman  mean  by  the 
words,  "fraternize  with  the  soldiers"? 
Does  he  mean  this :  that  his  deluded  follow- 
ers  sboald  endeavour  to  seduce  the  military 
from  their  allegiance  to  the  Crown  P  I 
ask  you,  gentlemen,  what  was  the  object 
of  these  allusions  P  Was  it  not  to  trj  to 
seduce  the  British  army  to  take  part  in 
this  intended  outbreak,  or  endeavour  to 
persuade  those  who  might  be  deterred 
from  taking  part  in  these  proceedings  hj 
the  fear  that  the  soldiers  would  remain 
true  to  their  allegiance,  that  in  point  of 
fact  they  might  rely  on  the  assistance 
and  co-operation  of  the  soldiers  P  Next 
follows  his  allusion  to  the  police  :— 

'*  You  have  been  in  the  habit,  many  of  you,  of 
looking  on  the  police  force  as  a  hostile  force.  I 
say  that  sentiment  ought  to  be  discharged  from 
your  bosoms.  The  police  force  are  Irishmen, 
like  yourselves.  There  are  ten  thousand  of 
them.  They  are  as  fine  a  body  of  men  as  ever 
held  a  musket;  and  if  their  energies  were 
properly  directed,  they  would  become  the  safe- 
^ard  of  this  country.  Therefore,  I  will  not 
mvite  you  to  consider  these  men  as  your 
enemies.  Of  courne,  as  long  as  the  present 
state  of  things  exists,  they  are  quite  sure  of 
losing  their  places  if  they  Hhould  manifest  any 
sympathy  with  the  people;  but  if  they  knew 
that  the  time  was  rapidly  coming  when  every 
exertion  made  by  such  a  force  as  that,  to 
vindicate  the  freedom  of  this  country  would  be 
appreciated  and  prized,  and  become  the  subject 
of  future  honour  throughout  all  generations  to 
them  and  their  posterity ;  I  cannot  believe  that 
ten    thousand    Irishmen,  clad  in  their  native 
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green,  would  be   found  the  enemies  of  Irish- 


What  is  the  object  or  meaning  of  that 
paragraph?  He  says,  that  at  present, 
because  they  would  lose  their  places, 
they  could  not  give  expression  to  the 
sentiment  they  are  really  actuated  by. 
Is  it  possible,  I  say,  that  any  rational 
meaning  can  be  pat  on  these  expres* 
sions  except  that  of  incentive  and  in- 
ducements to  the  police  to  do  that  which 
would  entitle  them  to  these  promised 
future  rewards  to  them  and  their  posterity  P 
He  next  says : — 

"Now,  gentlemen,  I  am  endeavouring  to- 
night to  preach  you  a  lesson  on  the  motto  which 
which  was  presented  to  you  at  our  last  meeting 
—Fraternity.  I  tell  you,  ahjo,  you  ooght  to 
fraternize  with  the  Repealers  of  England. 

"  There  are  some  of  you  who  are,  perhaps,  in 
the  habit  of  cherishing  hatred  against  the  ^xon. 
I  invite  you  to  oast  aside  such  feelings.  I  hate 
no  man.  I  hate  oppression ;  and,  to  use  Mr. 
Kenton's  expression,  I  hate  the  oppressor  in  his 
official  capacity.  But  this  I  know,  that  their 
are,  among  the  English  population,  millions  who 
are  avowedly  friendly  to  our  cause,  and  with 
them  you  ooght  to  fraternize  to  the  utmost. 

"And  now  I  come  to  anotlier  class  of 
fraternity,  to  which  I  apprehend  none  of  you 
will  obiect— I  mean,  that  we  should  fraternize 
with  the  French.  Now,  I  am  sorry  to  find  that 
some  observations  that  fell  from  mc  on  the  last 
evening  have  been  misunderstood,  with  reference 
to  a  fresh  invasion.  I  meant  to  say  this,  and  I 
repeat  it  to-night,  that  if  this  country  had  a 
Parliament  of  its  own,  and  that  if  an  unfounded 
aggression,  an  unprovoked  aggression,  were 
made  on  England,  we  having  such  a  Parliament, 
that  it  is  exceedingly  probable  that  the  English 
people  would  find  that  the  Irish  were  their  best 
allies  whenever  the  invasion  might  come.  But 
I  said  this,  and  I  repeat  it  to  night,  that  so  long 
as  Ireland  has  not  a  Parliament  of  her  own,  if 
England  be  threatened  with  an  invasion,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  the  people  of  this  country  will  not  lift 
a  hand  to  assist  them.  I  know  for  my  part  I  will 
not  give  them  any  hint  to  assist  them ;  and  I 
tell  them  more,  that  I  believe,  so  long  as  this 
country  has  no  Parliament  of  its  own,  that  the 
French  army  would  not  be  considered  by  the 
people  of  Ireland  intmders  on  their  soil.  But  I 
tell  you  it  is  not  on  foreign  aid  that  you  ought 
exclusively  to  rely." 

Is  this  language  to  be  used  by  a  sub- 
ject who  has  sworn  the  oath  of  aUegianoe 
to  her  Majesty,  at  such  a  time  and  in 
such  a  place,  when  no  man  could  tell  but 
that  in  a  short  week  or  fortnight  England 
might  be  involved  in  a  war  with  France  P 
He  goes  on : — 

'*  Now,  gentlemen,  there  is  one  power  which  I 
have  hitherto  omitted  to  mention,  with  which  I 
am  quite  satisfied  you  will  individually  and 
collectively  have  no  objection  to  frat«riuze--I 
mean,  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  of 
America.    We  have  had  abundant  evidence  at 
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army,  if  it  were  to  be  fonned  in  Amerk* 
nnder  the  demonstrtttion  of  an  Irish  bri- 
g^ade,  was  to  remain  quiescent— or  that  the 
American  GoTemmont  was  to  go  to  the 
expense  of  forming  an  Irish  brlsade  for 
armament,  and  that  as  soon  as  the  Irish 
people  estabUshed  their  independence,  it 
should  be  sent  over  for  the  oonyenienoe  of 
the  Irish  Bepublio — ^I  leaTe  70U  to  state. 
I  think  you  will  perceire  that  this  wms 
merely  a  sabterftise  and  devioe  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  0*Brim — ^tioat  his  real  object  was  to 
induce  those  people  in  America  myourable 
to  his  yiews,  to  establish  an  army  there, 
which  legally  oould  not  be  done  here,  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  him  in  his  insane 
attempts.  I  say,  gentlemen,  respectfully 
but  confidently,  that  you,  as  men  of  sense, 
and  men  of  judgment,  are  not  to  be  driyen 
away  from  the  real  meaning  of  the  words 
used  by  any  subterfuge  such  as  this.  Mr. 
0*Brien  is  a  man  of  education — a  man  of 
station.  He  knew  that  if  he  in  direct 
terms  adyised  an  army  to  be  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  inyading  this  country,  he 
was  standing  on  the  bounds  of  treason. 
He  knew,  gentlemen,  if  he  snoke  treason 
openly  and  deliberately  in  tnat  way,  he 
would  now,  instead  of  standing  his  trial 
for  a  misdemeanor — the  punishment  of 
which  is  fine  and  imprisonment — he  would 
haye  run  the  risk  of  forfeiting  his  life  to 
his  country ;  and,  therefore,  he  resorts  to 
this  subterfuge,  namely,  that  what  he 
wanted  was  to  haye  an  Irish  army  in 
America,  which  would  fold  its  arms  and 
stand  at  ease  whilst  the  struffgle  was 
going  on  in  Ireland ;  but  that,  when  their 
object  was  achieved,  then  this  Irish  army, 
or  American  brigade,  was  to  be  wafbod  to 
our  shores.  Mr.  O'Brien  was  aware  that 
he  was  speaking  in  the  presence  of  a 
gentleman  whose  duty  it  was  to  report 
uiese  proceedings  to  the  Grovemment,  and 
accordingly,  he  knew  there  was  more  or 
less  danger  in  the  course  he  was  pursuing. 
Therefore  he  says : — 

**  This  is  an  occanon  which  seems  to  me  a 
very  solemn  opportunitj  of  discharging  a  duty 
which  possibly  may  be  attended  with  some  in- 
convenience hereafter ;  therefore  I  am  desirous 
of  performing  it.  Now,  you  will  remember,  in 
the  discussions  which  took  place  in  the  Con- 
federation, that  I  deprecated  strongly,  some  she 
weeks  ago,  the  notion  of  inviting  the  people  at 
that  time  to  recur  to  military  training  of  any 
description  whatsoever,  or  to  the  consideration  of 
military  affairs.  It  seemed  to  me  that,  in  the 
then  condition  of  the  country,  the  only  effect  of 
leading  the  people's  minds  to  what  was  called  a 
guerilla  warfare,  would  be  to  induce  some  of 
those  misguided  peasantry  who  had  been  com- 
mitting assassinations  to  think  that  we  en- 
couraged them  to  proceed  on  a  system  of 
murder  and  crime.  Therefore  it  was  that  I  felt 
it  my  duty  distinctly  to  say  that  I  could  be  no 
party,  at  that  time,   in  giving   snoh  recom- 


the  time  when  it  appeared  to  the  inhabitants  of 
that  country  that  the  agitation  was  likely  to  pro- 
duce serious  fruits — we  have  had  abundant 
evidence,  by  testimonies  of  sympathy  and  large 
remittances  of  mone^,  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  cordially  sympaUiize  in  this 
struggle.  I  am  happy  to  tell  you,  also,  it  is 
exceedingly  probable  yon  will  find  new  allies  in 
the  legisEtture  of  the  Canadas ;  for  the  result  of 
the  last  election  in  that  province  has  been  to 
give  a  very  large  majority  in  the  legislature  of 
Canada  to  that  party  which  sympathise  with 
Ireland.  We  have  already  had  an  indication  of 
the  rising  spirit  of  America  in  that  Address — 
that  noble  address  of  which  I  read  you  an 
extract  to-night.  They  tell  you  they  are  about 
to  raise  a  flame  which  shall  never  be  quenched 
until  it  succeeds  in  effecting  its  object — in  their 
union  for  country.  Now,  I  should  consider 
myself  exceedingly  presumptuous  if  I  were  to 
attempt  to  dictate  to  the  people  of  America  as 
to  the  course  which  would  be  most  effectual  in 
aiding  us  in  the  achievement  of  our  liberties; 
but  knowing  that  the  government  of  that  country 
is  in  the  habit  of  obeying  the  impulse  of  the 
popular  win,  I  submit,  for  the  consideration  of 
our  friends  at  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
whether  it  would  not  be  exceedingly  expedient 
to  urge  their  executive  to  provide  Siat  Republic 
with  a  body,  such  as  existed  at  one  time  in 
France,  called  •  The  Irish  Brigade."' 

Now,  it  would  appear  that  Mr.  G*Br%en 
was  determined  to  go  very  far;  yet,  in 
some  instances,  he  seems  to  have  somo 
qualms  as  to  his  doing  so.  Accordingly, 
gentlemen,  when  a  very  strong  expression 
18  used,  there  is  some  little  attempt  made 
to  throw  it  back.  However,  I  thmk  you 
can  have  no  donbt  that  the  object  was  to 
form  an  Irish  brigade  in  America,  that 
would  be  landed  in  some  part  of  Ireland, 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  Mr.  O^Brien  in 
his  attempt  to  establish  whatever  form  of 
goyermnent  he  thought  proper  in  this 
country : — 

**  I  know  that  some  of  my  friends  have  a  very 
great  objection  to  anything  that  is  like  coun- 
tenancing emigration ;  but  when  I  read,  day  after 
day,  of  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  in  iJie  county 
oi  Galway — when  I  read  that  they  are  absolutely 
allowed  by  this  paternal  government  of  ourti  to 
die  in  gaols,  to  which  they  have  taken  refuge  by 
committing  some  trivial  crime,  to  such  an  extent 
that  there  are  at  this  moment  not  less  than  nine 
hnndred  persons  in  the  gaol  of  Galway,  which 
was  built  for  one  hundred  and  twenty-five — they 
come  there  in  the  last  agonies  of  death,  for  the 
sake  of  obtaining  a  meal  before  they  die,  and  a 
coffin  after  their  death — I  say,  f  do  most 
devoutly  wish  that  those  men  had  been  enrolled 
in  an  Irish  brigade  in  the  United  States  before 
they  had  been  reduced  to  that  condition.  Now, 
]  conceive,  in  the  event  of  onr  obtaining  Repeal, 
it  would  be  extremely  convenient  to  this  country 
to  have  a  force  of  Irishmen,  ready  disciplined 
and  enrolled,  to  form  the  nndens  of  an  Irish 
army." 

Now,  gentlemen,   whether   this   Irish 
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member  of  a  national  guard.  No  man,  in  my 
opinion,  ought  to  tender  his  name  as  a  member 
of  the  national  goard,  unless  he  is  prepared  to 
do  two  things — one  is,  to  preserve  the  state 
against  anarchy,  I  hat  is  to  say,  to  preserve 
social  order,  which  I  hold  to  be  the  foundation 
of  the  well-being  of  all  classes,  from  the 
humblest ;  and  the  other  is,  to  be  ready  to  die 
for  the  defence  of  his  country.  Now,  I  do  not 
know  how  far  my  suggestion  is  likely  to  be 
carried  out,  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  if  three  hundred  thousand  men  should  be 
found  amongst  the  millions  who  have  hitherto 
called  themselves  repealers,  who  are  willing  so 
to  enrol  themselves  publicly  in  the  face  of  the 
day — ^not  by  your  night  walkings,  and  not  by 
your  ribbon  societies,  which  have  been  the 
curse  of  this  oountiy — but  to  tender  their  names 
to  the  authorities,  as  men  who  were  determined 
to  form  a  national  guard,  for  the  purpose,  on 
the  one  hand,  of  pruserving  order,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  of  protecting  their  country — I  sa^, 
if  three  hundred  thousand  men  can  be  found  m 
this  country,  the  British  ascendency,  so  fi&r  as 
it  has  the  power  of  coercing  you  by  military 
force,  will  be  at  an  end." 


mendation  to  the  country.  Bat  the  circum- 
sta&oes  of  affairs  are  totally  different  now; 
and,  under  those  circumstances — under  the 
altered  conditions  of  circumstances — I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  I  think  it  exceedingly 
desirable  that  all  our  intelligent  young  men, 
particalarly  those  who  have  been  engaged  in 
surveying,  engineering,  and  similar  pursuits, 
should  apply  their  minds  to  the  best  mode  of 
taking  strong  placet,  and  of  defending  weak 
ones.  These  men  will  probably  form,  if  they 
distinguish  themselves  in  this  line,  a  portion  of 
the  sappers  and  miners  of  the  future  Irish 
army." 

What  changes  of  circamstancea  liad 
taken  place  in  the  shor^  interyal  of  six 
months  P  Why  did  Mr.  O'Brien,  some  six 
months  ago,  nse  all  his  endeayourg  to  pre- 
Tont  the  people  having  recourse  to  training, 
drilling,  and  learning  the  use  of  armsP 
What  induced  him  to  advise  intelligent 
Toang  men  to  apply  their  minds  to  the 
best  mode  of  taking  strong  places,  and 
defending  weak  ones,  in  order  that  they 
might  become  the  sappei'S  and  miners  of 
the  fatnre  Irish  army  P  What  had  taken 
place  was  this — ^tbat  in  the  interval  the 
iVench  revolntion  was  effected.  That 
revolution,  which  was  calculated  to  un- 
settle the  minds  of  men — that  revolution 
which,  with  the  exception  of  England, 
very  few  countries  in  JBurope  have  been 
able  to  withstand — had  in  the  meantime 
taken  place.  It  was  just  that  circumstance 
and  that  subject  which  would  bo  likely  to 
influence  the  majority  of  the  auditors  of 
Mr.  SnUih  O'Brien.  But  the  men  of 
station  and  property — every  man,  in  fact, 
who  has  anything  to  lose  in  England  or 
Ireland — ^want  to  preserve  order — to  pre- 
serve their  properties,  their  lives,  and 
their  liberties — and  therefore  it  is  that  a 
revolution  which  was  successful  in  Prance, 
would  not  only  not  prove  successful,  but 
I  hope  will  never  be  attempted  here. 
Mr.  O'Brien  goes  on  to  say : — 

<'Now  there  is  another  point  to  which  the 
minds  of  men  ought  to  be  directed  under  the 
present  eircnmstances  of  the  country — that  is, 
how  supplies  of  food  and  ammunition  can  be 
eat  off  from  an  enemy,  and  how  they  can  be 
supplied  to  a  friend.  With  respect  to  the  ordi- 
nary tactics  of  military  mancsuvring,  fortunately, 
you  in  Dublin  have  plenty  of  opportunities  of 
learning  pUitoon  exercise;  for  in  the  Phcsnix 
Park,  and  under  the  barraoks,  there  are  daily 
exhibitions  of  that  kind,  to  remind  yon  that  you 
are  an  enslaved  people.  I  am  not  suggesting  to 
you  to  form  com|Minies  or  platoons  for  such 
exercises  at  present,  but  I  do  suggest  this  to 
you,  in  all  seriousness,  that  I  think  the  time  is 
come,  if  we  are  not  to  be  set  down  in  the 
nations  of  the  earth  as  a  people  who  are  capable 
only  of  talking,  and  boastii^,  and  agitating — 
the  time  is  come  when  every  man  who  is  pre- 
pared to  lay  down  his  life  for  his  country  should 
signify  his  willini^Bess   to   be   enrolled   as  a 


What  was  the  object  to  be  achieved  by 
the  formation  of  this  National  Guard.? 
Was  the  country  threatened  by  any  foreign 
nation  P  Was  any  State  attempting  to  in- 
terfere with  us  P  Was  there  a  proclama- 
tion of  war,  or  were  the  circumstances 
such  that  any  nation  was  likely  to  pro- 
claim war  against  England  P  But,  gentle- 
men, do  yon  suppose  his  object  was  to 
form  a  National  Guard  for  the  protection 
of  our  conptitution,  our  lives,  and  our 
liberties  P  Was  it  not,  as  he  himself  ex- 
pressed it,  to  entirely  subvert  the  consti- 
tution under  which  we  live,  and,  as  he 
stated,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  an  end 
to  British  sovereignty  in  this  country  P  I 
say  it  is  idle  to  suppose  that  any  meaning 
can  be  attributed  to  this  advice,  except  the 
formation  of  a  body  under  the  name  of  a 
National  Guard  which  would  be  able  and 
willing  to  co-operate  with  Mr.  O'Brien  and 
his  associates.  Then,  gentlemen,  he  con- 
cludes by  presenting  to  the  meeting  the 
address  for  the  votmg  of  which,  1  be- 
lieve, the  meeting  was  convened.  [The 
AUorney^Oeneral  read  the  address  of  the 
Irish  Oonfederation  to  the  oitisens  of  the 
French  Bepublic,  which  contained  the 
following  passages :— 

"  We  hail  you  henoeforth  as  arbiters  of  the 
destinies  of  mankind,  as  deliverers  of  the  op- 
pressed members  of  the  great  hunuui  family. 

'*  We,  whose  nationality  was  extinguished  by 
the  basest  arts — we  who  daily  experience  the 
countless  evils  that  result  from  that  unspeak- 
able loss,  we,  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  now 
claim  your  sympathy. 

"  We  have  firmly  resolved  that  this  ancient 
kingdom  shall  once  again  be  free  and  inde- 
p^Bdeat, 

t2 
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''In  imitation  of  your  example,  we  propoM 
to  exhaust  all  the  resources  of  constitntional 
action,  before  we  resort  to  other  efforts  for 
redress. 

**  Time  will  onf  old  our  projects,  bat  we  hesitate 
not  to  tell  yon,  in  anticipation  of  the  ftiture» 
that  your  friendship  may  increase  their  efficacy 
and  accelerate  their  success." 


IfYIDENCB  FOB  THE  CbOWN. 

John  Oeoi'ge  Kodges — ^Examined  by 
Serjeant  Warren. 

I  came  to  Dublin  on  March  10.  My 
duty  was  to  take  notes  at  political  meet- 
ings. In  accordance  with  the  directions 
I  received,  I  went  to  the  Council  Rooms 
of  the  Irish  Oonfederation  in  D'Olier 
Street,  where  I  saw  Mr.  J3a2ptn,  the 
secretary.  I  told  him  I  was  appointed 
by  the  Grovernment  to  attend  the  meetings 
of  the  Irish  Confederation  and  take  notes 
of  its  jproceedings,  and  I  requested  an 
order  or  admission  for  myself  and  my  son. 
He  made  me  a  courteous  and  kind  reply, 
and  stated  that  I  should  receive  all  the 
accommodation  I  required.  I  attended 
on:  the  15th  of  Maroh.  I  told  Mr.  O^Brien 
that  I  was  sent  to  take  notes,  and  he  said 
that  I  should  be  afforded  every  accommo- 
dation, and  at  mv  request  he  announced 
my  presence  and  ousiness  to  the  meeting. 
Mr.  DiUon  was  in  the  chair. 

£The  witness  read  Dillon's  speech,  and 
also  O^Brien'e  speech  in  full.] 

Mr.  DiUon, in  opening  the  meeting,  said : 

**  Lord  Clarendon,  in  his  reply  to  the  address 
from  the  College,  alludes  to  certain  indiyiduals, 
whom  he  describes  as  deluding  the  people,  in- 
citing them  to  outrage  and  yiolence,  and  who 
would  shrink  from  the  consequences  of  their 
advice  when  punishment  was  dealt  against 
those  whom  they  misled.  Now,  my  answer  is, 
that  no  man  in  this  meeting,  or  in  this  city, 
howeTcr  humble,  is  so  deeply  iuterested  in 
getting  up  outrage,  street  riots,  and  attacks 
upon  property,  as  the  individual  from  whom  the 
charge  emanates.  He  is  here  in  the  character 
of  an  English  pro-consul,  ruling  a  robbed  and 
desolated  province  by  terror  and  force.  Now, 
well  he  knows,  and  well  we  know,  that  he  could 
kiot  get  a  more  favourable  opportunity  than  a 
fftreet  riot  to  crush  the  spirit  which  he  views 
with  alarm.  If  we  have  incited  the  people  to 
violence  or  attacks  upon  property,  within  hear- 
ing of  the  Castle,  the  inference  is  that  Lord 
C£iirendon  has  abandoned,  in  a  criminal  and 
cowardly  manner,  one  branch  of  his  duties  in 
this  country.  He  is  here,  I  presume,  not  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  starving  and  hanging  one 
portion  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  but  also  to 
protect  that  portion  of  them  who  may  be  suffered 
to  survive  the  effects  of  his  paternal  solicitude. 
If  we  incite  persons  to  outrage  and  attacks  upon 
property,  why  does  he  not  bring  as  to  justice  ? 
Why  is  the  law  not  as  potent  to  protect  as  to 
destroy  ?    I  undertake,  if  he  biingt  us  before  a 


jury  of  our  fellow-citixens,  fiurly  selected,  and 
prove  to  them  that  we  are  gvilty  of  sadi  aa 
offence,  that  that  jury  will  dischai|;e  their 
duty  faithfully,  and  find  us  guilty.  Bat  no 
jury,  fairly  selected  from  the  citiaens  of  Dublin, 
would,  with  the  calamitief  which  the  osorped 
power  of  England  has  brought  oo  the  coontry 
in  their  view,  pronoonoe  at  liis  bidding  that  it 
is  not  the  right  and  duty  of  Irishmen  to  struggle 
now  and  for  ever  for  their  rights." 

Mr.  Smith  0*Brim  presented  himself, 
and  was  received  with  loud  cheers.  He 
said: 

*'  A  duty  has  been  imposed  npon  me  by  the 
Council  of  the  Confederation,  which  I  look  apon 
as  one  of  the  most  important  that  it  has  ever 
fallen  to  my  lot  to  discharge.  It  is  to  move  an 
address  of  congratulation  to  the  French  nation 
upon  their  recent  glorious  victory.  I  am  in- 
structed by  the  Council  to  call  your  attention  to 
a  circumstance  which  took  place  after  our  last 
meeting.  A  Lumber  of  those  who  were  present 
at  our  last  meeting,  on  leaving  this  hall,  went 
throug:h  the  streets  shouting,  me  consequence 
of  which  was  that  some  apprehensions  were 
created  in  the  minds  of  peaceable  citiaens,  and 
impressions  unfavourable  to  this  Association 
were  formed  by  them.  I  am  instructed  by  the 
Council  to  earnestly  deprecate  any  such  mani- 
festation in  future.  If  you  will  but  reflect  for  a 
moment,  you  will  see  how  exceeding  dangerous 
such  a  proceeding  is  ;  for  if  half-a-dosen  detec- 
tives mingled  in  such  a  crowd,  threw  stones  and 
broke  windows,  or  if,  when  they  were  passing 
the  Castle  gates  where  the  guard  turned  out,  if 
a  single  detective  threw  a  stone  at  the  soldiery, 
there  would  have  been  a  butchery  of  the  people, 
and  the  credit  of  the  Confederation  and  its 
future  usefulness  might  thus  be  greatly  retarded 
by  that  act  of  imprudence  on  the  part  of  a  few 
individuals.  I  trust  it  is  quite  unnecessary  for 
me  to  address  the  most  humble  and  least  in- 
fluential of  my  countrymen,  whether  in  the 
metropolis  or  elsewhere,  on  the  necessity  of 
preserving  order  iu  the  present  crisis  of  our 
affairs.  Just  look  at  the  proceedings  in  England. 
There  have  been  in  London  riots  utterly  do- 
grading — not  to  the  people,  indeed,  for  I  utteriy 
deny  the  sacred  name  of  the  people  to  a  mob 
capable  of  committing  such  outrages  as  thoee 
which  occurred  in  Glasgow  and  London. 
Wanton  attacks  on  property — ^meaningless  dis- 
turbance in  the  streets,  producing  no  result 
except  injury  to  unoffending  indiriduals,  and 
giving  thieves  and  vagabonds  an  opportunity  of 
perpetrating  wickedness.  Contrast  that  conduet 
with  the  demeanour  of  the  French  people.  In 
the  midst  of  their  greatest  triumph,  the  working 
artizans  of  Paris  constituted  themselves  the 
preservers  of  order  and  the  preservers  of 
property;  and  they  have  won  for  themselves 
that  credit  which  has  made  them  objects 
of  admiration  to  all  mankind.  For  my 
own  part,  I  know  of  nothing  in  history  more 
noble^I  might  say  so  noble— as  the  conduct  of 
these  humble  artisans  on  that  occasion.  Yoa 
must  all  have  read  in  the  public  papers  the  ao- 
oonnts  in  which  we  are  told  that  men  in  their 
working  dress — ^many  of  them  who  had  not  the 
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Men  lily  of  «  mngle  day's  wAges^guarded  with 
as  much  oare  as  if  it  were  the  inheritance  of 
their  children,  the  royal  property — ^the  jewels 
and  the  gold  found  in  the  palaces  of  their  kings, 
and  conveyed  it  to  the  treasarr  of  the  state. 
That  is  the  example  the  Irish  people  will 
imitate,  and  not  the  example  of  the  street 
rioters  and  hreakers  of  windows  in  Glasgow. 
When  I  met  you  last,  T  told  you  that  I  belicTed 
the  hour  of  Ireland's  liberation  was  to  come.  I 
repeat  that  sentiment  to-night.  Provided  cir- 
cumstances be  favourable,  nothing  can,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  defeat  that  hope,  except  rashness 
on  the  one  hand,  or  cowardice  on  the  other.  I 
believe  that  that  hope  may  be  defeated  by  rash- 
ness. I  know  that  in  times  like  these,  a  great 
deal  of  enthosiasm  is  naturally  excited,  and 
there  are  myriads  of  ardent  spirits  who  think  it 
is  only  necessary  to  strike  a  single  blow  for 
imme<uate  success.  Such  is  not  my  opinion ;  I 
think  it  right  to  unbosom  my  mind  fully  to 
you.  My  belief  is,  that  if  any  outbreak  were  to 
take  place  at  present,  it  could  be  put  down  in  a 
week.  1  believe  that  if  it  even  were  partially 
successful,  under  the  present  circumstances  of 
this  kingdom,  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  the 
British  Government  to  starve  the  people,  by 
stopping  the  supplies  which  they  are  now  de- 
riving from  abroad.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  would  be  consummate  rashness  to 
attempt  to  bring  this  question  to  issue  by  an 
appeal  to  arms.  But  I  do  not,  therefore,  teU 
yon  that  you  ought  to  encourage  the  sentiment 
of  cowardice.  The  feeling  I  would  wish  to  in- 
spire in  the  mind  of  every  man  who  hears  me, 
and  every  man  who  will  read  what  I  say,  is 
this  -  that  it  is  now  the  business  of  every  Irish- 
man, ave,  and  of  every  Irishwoman,  too— and, 
with  sname  I  say,  that  I  believe  there  is  more 
heroism  in  the  hearts  of  Irishwomen  than  there 
is  in  that  of  men — ^I  repeat,  that  the  sentiment 
which  every  Irishman  should  encourage  at  the 
present  moment  in  his  own  mind  and  that  of 
others,  is  his  readiness  to  die  for  his  country's 
freedom.  Why,  what  have  we  been  in  the  habit 
of  seeing  every  day  amongst  all  classes  of  our 
population?  Men  have  been  tendering  them- 
selves to  the  British  government,  in  order  to 
fight  their  battles  abroad — ^to  encounter  the 
J^ghans  in  their  terrible  passes— to  encounter 
the  danger  of  such  combats  as  those  which  took 
place  on  the  Sutlej — and  all  to  become  merce- 
naries of  that  government  for  a  shilling  a  day. 
If  our  population  are  capable  of  thus  misplacing 
their  braverv,  shall  it  be  said  they  are  not 
ready  should  their  country  require  their  ser- 
▼ices,  to  die  in  defence  of  its  rights  ?  For  my 
own  part,  although  I  have  seen  much  during 
the  last  two  years  to  make  me  fimcy  the  spirit 
of  my  oountiyhad  greatly  degenerated,  yet  I 
cannot  beheve  that  if  a  proper  summons  be 

men  to  them,  they  are  not  still  willing (A 

Voice :  To  obey  it.)  I  am  sure  they  will  be  ready 
to  vindicate  the  character  which  was  once  the 
peculiar  characteristic  of  the  Irish  nation,  of 
onrivalled  bravery.  Now,  for  myself,  I  make 
no  boast  of  personal  courage  —  I  am  not 
conscious  of  possessing  that  high  virtue  ;  but  I 
trust  to  speak  in  all  due  him^lity  when  I  say, 
ihat  if  by  surrendering  my  life,  either  upon  the 
'  scaffold  or  upon  the  field,  I  could  thereby  secure 


the  redemption  of  this  land  from  the  bondage 
under  which  it  now  suffers,  that  life  would  be 
cheerfhlly  given  in  my  country's  cause.  Al- 
though I  should  not  forbear  making  that  sacri- 
fice, if  necessary,  I  do  confess  at  the  same  time 
that  I  have  the  utmost  possible  horror  to  engage 
in  a  fruitless  and  unsuccessful  rebellion.  I  would 
implore  you,  by  the  memory  of  past  failures,  not 
to  allow  yourselves  to  be  led  away  by  any  rash 
act,  or  any  act  of  indiscretion  on  your  parts, 
but  to  proceed  in  a  regular  and  constitutional 
course  for  the  attainment  of  your  liberties.  Let 
us  understand  what  we  want.  Now,  I  will  not 
conceal  from  myself— and  it  is  right  that  the 
Gk)vernment  should  know  it — that  there  are  a 
very  considerable  number  of  persons  in  this 
country  who  wish  for  an  organic  change  in  the 
whole  constitution.  I  am  not  disposed  to  raise 
an  abstract  question  on  the  merits  of  forms  of 
government,  but  tell  you  what  the  great 
majority  of  people  of  this  country  want.  They 
want  a  parliament  in  Ireland,  to  make  laws  for 
Ireland;  they  want  an  Irish  government,  who 
will  be  responsible  to  that  parliament,  and  com- 
posed of  Irishmen;  they  want  the  means  of 
protecting  these  institutions  by  an  Irish  army, 
an  Irish  navy,  and  an  Irish  national  guard. 
And  provided  such  a  parliament,  and  such  a 
ffovemment,  and  such  guarantees  for  its  ex- 
istence, be  given  to  this  country,  I  believe  that, 
at  present,  at  least,  the  people  of  Ireland  are 
content  to  remain  subject  to  the  sovereignty  of 
the  British  government." 

The  witness  read  the  rest  of  the  speech 
which  contained  the  passages  charged  in 
the  indictment,  and  set  out  in  the 
Attorney 'OeneraVa  speech. 

Butt,  for  the  defendant,  stated  that  it 
was  not  intended  to  dispnte  the  accnraoy 
of  the  report,  but  objected  to  the  report 
of  the  passages  read  by  the  defendant  to 
the  meeting,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
documentary  matter,  and  that  the  defendant 
had  had  no  notice  of  its  production. 

Attorney-  General :  We  are  not  proceeding 
for  publication  of  the  documents ;  we  only 
want  the  words  that  Mr.  0*Brien  spoke, 
to  be  read. 

The  Court  oyerruled  the  objection. 

The  witness  was  leaving  the  table — 

A  Jwror :  When  you  left  the  Music  Hall 
after  that  speech,  did  you  see  an  attack 
made  on  life  or  property  P— Certainly  not. 

Then  so  far  as  you  can  say,  no  eyil 
result  followed  the  delivery  of  that  speech  F 
— ^None  whatever. 

Edward  Ba/imon — Examined  by  Baldwin, 

1  am  in  the  constabulary ;  I  know  the 
Music  Hall  in  Abbey  Street.  I  should  pay 
it  is  within  the  county  of  the  city  of  Dublin. 
I  have  read  an  article  purporting  to 
be  a  speech  of  Mr.  W.  SnUth  O'Brien, 
delivered  at  the  Music  Hall,  on  th^  15 th 
of  March  last. 

Baldwin :  Let  me  call  ^  your  attentipn 
to  one  or  two  passages  in  that  speech. 
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HaTe  joa  read  the  following  (referring  to 
the  pMsages  abont  the  Boldiera  and  the 
oonstabulary  P)  What  meaning  did  70a, 
or  do  yon,  attach  to  that  passage  P — I  con- 
sider that  it  holds  oat  indacements  to  the 
soldiery  and  the  constabnlary  force  to 
cause  them  to  fraternize  with  the  young 
Ireland  party. 

In  what  manner  P — By  getting  them  to 
join  them,  and  make  common  canse  with 
them. 

Baldwin  then  read  the  passage  about 
studying  the  best  means  of  taking  strong 
places  and  defending  weak  ones,  and 
asked  the  witness,  What  do  you  suppose  is 
meant  by  that  passage  P—i  wouLd  oon* 
sider  it  an  instruction  to  young  men  to 
make  themselyes  masters  of  the  best  way 
of  attacking  forts,  and  taking  possession 
of  them  by  force. 

For  what  purpose  P— For  their  own  pur- 
poses— ^for  the  purposes  of  the  young 
Ireland  party. 

Butt  (to  witness):  Ton  are,  sir,  I  be- 
lieye,  a  constabulary  manP — ^Yes,  I  am. 

Well,  Mr.  Constabularyman,  you  may  go 
down. 

The  fact  of  the  Music  Hall,  Abbey  Street, 
being  in  the  county  of  the  city  of  Dublin, 
having  been  admitted, 

Attomey-Oeneral :  My  lord,  we  dose 
for  the  Grown. 

SmcH  rox  the  nsmvcB. 
BiiU,  Q.O.  (in  his  speech  for  the  defence) : 
At  the  bar  of  this  Oourt  stands  arraigned 
to-day  for  sedition  a  man  high  in  the 
estimation  of  all  who  know  him — ^a  man  of 
uicient  ftunily  and  lineage — a  family  and 
lineage  so  ancient,  that  tne  Viceroy  who 
prosecutes  him  is  proud  to  boast  relation- 
ship to  his  blood;  not  a  man  who  has 
notninff  to  lose,  but  a  man  of  fbrtune — a 
man  ofstation — a  man  who  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  eyerything  that  can  make  life 
desirable,  and  who  embarked  and  risked 
all  this  to-day  in  what,  whether  it  be  right 
or  wrong,  he  believes  to  be  his  country's 
cause.  And  this  I  already  knew  of  him  in 
pobliiD,  before  I  had  a  private  acquaintance 
with  him.  The  differences  that  distract 
this  country  prevented  me  from  Imowing 
him  in  private ;  but  now  that  I  have  met 
and  oonTsrsed  with  him  as  between 
counsel  and  client,  I  know  his  inmost 
thoughts,  and  in  those  inmost  thoughts  I 
know  there  is  not  a  suggestion  that  is  not 
that  of  a  high-minded  and  an  honourable 
man ;  and  when  I  reflect  upon  what  the 
effect  of  a  verdict  of  guiltv  would  be  to 
consign  that  man  to  a  gaol,  I  am,  I  con- 
fess, anxious  for  himself,  for  yon,  gentle- 
men, and  for  the  country ;  for,  believe  me, 
gentlemen  of  the  jury,  all  is  not  right  in 
the  countxy  in  which  such  a  man  is  gailty, 
if  guilty  you  pronounce  him.     (Applause.) 


[OoiummI  prooeeded  to  argue  that  tiie 
defendant  was  not  guilty  of  sedition. 
He  had  exhorted  the  people  to  arm;  in 
doing  so,  he  did  nothing  unconstitutional. 
Every  man  living  in  a  free  country  had 
the  right  to  carry  arms.  When  the 
Revolution  of  1688  drove  Jamet  II.  from 
the  Throne  for  an  attempt  on  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people,  a  aedaration  pre- 
sented by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  when  he 
came  to  the  throne,  asserted,  as  the 
fundamental  right  of  every  British  sub- 
ject, the  right  to  bear  arms.]  You  will 
observe,  throughout  the  speech  that  Mr. 
OBrien  contemplates  a  union  between 
all  classes  of  the  people— between  Protes- 
Cants  and  Oatholios — ^before  one  aet  was 
done.  He  only  speaks  of  a  contingency — 
one  that  may  never  arise.  Perhaps  it  may 
not.  But  if  the  whole  Irish  nation,  as  one 
man,  demands  a  restoration  of  the  ancient 
legislation — if  from  all  parts  of  the 
country — if  from  the  castle  to  the  cottage 
a  cry  for  Bepeal  went  forth— if  every  man  m 
Ireland  wisned  for  the  constitution  of  '82 
— and  if  the  Britidi  minisler  was  mad 
enough  to  insist,  or  attempt  to  put  down 
that  unanimous  demand  by  force  of  arms, 
would  you  not  say  that  the  time  for 
opposing  that  tyrannical  force  had  arrived  P 
I  avow  as  devoted  loyalty  to  the  Queen  as 
any  man,  but  if  the  highest  honours  and 
emoluments  of  my  profession  were  offered 
me,  on  the  terms  that  I  should  say  the 
Irish  people  ought  to  lie  down  as  slaves, 
I  hope  and  believe  that  I  would  not  pro- 
nounce my  own  dishonour,  or  doom  the 
country  to  everlasting  degradation.  The 
speech  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  exciting 
to  rebellion  or  insurrection,  but  to  assert 
this  broad  principle,  that  when  the  Irish 
people  should  be  unanimous  in  asking  for 
flepeal,  if  the  British  Government  at> 
tempted  to  put  down  their  libercieB  by 
force,  the  people  should  be  in  a  position  to 
defend  themselves  and  assert  their  rights. 
{Butt  then  quoted  passages  from  the 
speeches  of  SatMrin  and  Plvnkel,  to  prove 
that  the  act  of  union  is  a  nullity,  and  re* 
ferred  to  the  declarations  made  by  the 
Volunteers  in  1782.]  I  have  now,  gentle- 
men, given  ^ou  language  used  equally 
strong  with  this  charged  against  my  client, 
and  it  was  not  prosecuted  as  sedition. 
And  what  use  do  I  make  of  it  P  Why  this 
»that  you  are  to  look  to  the  ciroumstaaces 
of  the  country ;  you  are  to  judge  of  the  cir- 
cumstances imder  which  the  language  waa 
rken,  and  say  whether  in  reality  it  was 
lan^:uage  of  a  man  who  sought  to  im« 
peril  his  country  in  the  horrors  of  civil 
war,  or  of  a  man  who  was  ready  even  with 
his  life  to  assert  his  country's  rights.  This 
is  the  question  you  have  to  try.    IBuU 

Proceeded  to  comment  on  the  effects  of  the 
Tnion.]    Has  the  Union,  as  administeied 
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in  the  united  Parliament,  given  Beonrity 
in  life  and  proper^  in  this  country  P  Let 
the  mardera  which  have  disgraced  yoar 
country  answer  it.  Let  the  special  com- 
missiens  whieh  have  brought  on  the 
people  the  terrible  retribution  of  the 
offended  law  answer.  Has  it  advanced  or 
destroyed  your  manufactures  P  Walk 
ihrouffh  the  liberties  of  your  city,  where 
once  the  busy  hum  of  profitable  industry 
was  heard,  and  contemplate  the  condition 
of  its  unemployed  and  pauperised  inhabi- 
tants. Go  to  the  Linen  Mall,  once  the 
emporium  of  your  national  manufacture, 
and  whicb  gave  employment  and  plenty 
to  the  people  of  Ulster,  and  see  in  it  now 
an  emolem  of  the  state  to  which  your 
oountiT  is  reduoed--one  half  of  it  a 
barrack,  and  the  other  half  a  poorhouse. 
Has  it  increased  the  prosperifrjr  of  your 
landlords  ?  Ask  the  shopkeepers  of  tout 
city,  who  cannot  get  their  accounts  from 
the  bankrupt  gentry  of  Lreland.  Has  it 
elevated  your  agricultural  population  ? 
Gracious  Heavens  1  did  you  read  the  other 
day  that  in  a  court  of  justice  it  was  proved, 
that  in  this  Christian  land,  a  mother — 
within  a  day's  journey  of  the  greatest 
Monarch  on  the  earth — a  woman,  with  a 
mother's  feeling  strong  in  her  throbbing 
heart,  kept  the  corpse  of  her  dead  infant, 
that  she  might  satisfy  upon  it  the  cravings 
of  her  ravenous  hunger  P 

[Having  referred  to  certain  articles  on 
Ireland,  which  had  appeared  in  English 
papers,]  Buti  concluded  thus :  —  Irish 
gentlemen,  you  with  white  skins  and 
Buropean  features,  but  savages  in  all 
else — ^find  a  verdict  in  language  that  will 
be  intelligible  to  the  English  Govern- 
ment. Now  why  do  I  mention  these 
things  P  Why  do  I  repeat  these  insults 
which  have  been  heaped  upon  our  country  P 
It  is  to  show  you  that  if  strong  language 
has  been  used,  it  has  not  been  unprovoked 
— ^that  if  men  have  spoken  determinedly 
in  defence  of  Irish  rights,  they  have  been 
forced  to  do  so  by  the  marked  neglect 
evinced  towards  this  country  by  the 
advocates  of  the  Union  in  England.  We 
were  told  when  the  Union  was  carried 
that  if  an  Irishman  went  over  to  England 
he  would  be  received  there  with  great 
cordiality,  all  the  distinction  of  race  being 
foi*gotten.  Is  it  so  P  You  know  that  it  is 
not.  There  are  a  great  many  symptoms  of 
decay  about  the  country,  but  there  is  one 
whicn  strikes  me  very  forcibly  at  the 
present  moment.  I  am  almost  afraid  to 
say  it— but  there  is  the  gradual  sure 
deterioration  of  our  national  character.  I 
look  back  in  vain  to  see  the  men  of  whom 
we  were  proud  thirty  years  ago.  The 
intellect  of  the  oountiy  has  not  ndlen  off, 
*hnt  are  there  men  to  take  the  places  of 
those   illnstriouB   Irishmen  P     Where   is 


PUinkeit  Buthe,  Scm/Hm,  and  where  are  the 
men  that  should  succeed  them  in  our 
estimation  P  Since  the  period  of  the 
Union,  the  character  of  our  country  has 
deteriorated,  and  Irishmen  of  all  classes, 
high  and  low,  are  not  treated  by  the 
English  press  with  common  respect. 
Does  not  every  man  see  that  this  state  of 
things  cannot  go  on  P  And  what  is  this 
prosecution  for  P  I  will  tell  you  what  it 
is  fori  It  was  instituted  to  suppress  that 
growing  conviction  in  the  minds  of  the 
people.  Do  you  not  know  that  but  a  short 
time  affo  a  declaration  was  signed  by  some 
of  the  first  men  in  the  land,  alleging  that 
the  act  of  Union  had  failed,  and  osdling 
on  the  Queen  to  hold  her  Parliament  in 
Dublin  every  three  years.  Does  not  that 
prove  that  some  change  is  required  P  For 
my  part,  I  will  give  no  opinion  as  to 
whetner  the  British  Parliament  meeting 
in  Ireland  occasionally  would  benefit  the 
country  or  not ;  but  1  am  sure  my  client 
would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  a 
domestic  legislature.  But,  gentlemen,  the 
effect  of  your  verdict  will  be,  if  you  ac- 
quit the  traverser,  to  tell  the  British 
Government  that  it  is  only  by  doing  some- 
thing to  remedy  the  evils  of  this  country 
they  can  ever  hope  to  procure  peace  and 

frosperity  in  Ireland.  I  do  not  think 
am  doing  wrong  when  I  recall  it  to  your 
recollection  that  the  traverser  charged 
with  the  indictment  pleaded  not  guilty, 
and,  in  legal  phrase,  "Put  himself  upon 
his  country."  It  is  as  his  countrymen  you 
are  to  try  him,  and  not  as  aliens — even 
the  law  admits  that  you  are  to  be  actuated 
by  the  feeling  of  Irishmen,  and  as  Irish- 
men you  will  speak  by  your  verdict. 
There  was  an  Irish  jury  once  who 
had  the  patriotism  to  stand  up  for 
the  liberty  of  their  country,  and  fought 
against  (that  which  you  shall  not  have  to 
encounter)  the  indignant  remonstrances  of 
the  judge.  When  the  immortal  Dean  of 
St.  Patrick's  published  his  celebrated 
*'  Drapier's  Letter,"  a  prosecution  was 
instituted  against  him  by  the  AUorney* 
QeneraX  for  a  false,  seditious,  and  wicked 
libel ;  and  a  juiy  of  the  country,  judging 
of  the  case  for  themselves,  delivered  a 
verdict  of  not  guilty.  Nine  times  did  the 
Chitif  Jfutiee  of  that  day  send  back  that 
jury,  telling  them  they  were  bound  upon 
then*  oaths  to  find  a  verdict  of  g^lty ;  and 
nine  times  that  jury  retm*ned  into  Court, 
and  persisted  in  discharging  their  sacred 
duty.  The  doctrines  that  Swift  then  pro- 
mulgated were  not  realised  in  his  life- 
time; but  fifty  years  afterwards  the 
Parliament  of  Ireland  sanctioned  the  same 
doctrines  for  which  MoUfneuat*  books 
were  burned  by  the  hands  of  the  common 
hangman.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland 
thajuced  the  Parliament  for  their  wise  and 
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patriotic  proceeding,  which  was  afterwards 
ratified  by  the  Bolemn  decision  of  the 
English  Leg^latare.  I  trust  I  hare 
brought  home  conviction  to  your  mind 
that  this  speech  is  not,  within  the  consti- 
tution of  England,  a  crime.  Judging, 
then,  of  the  whole  of  this  speech,  is  it  the 
speech  of  a  man  who  sought  to  imperil  his 
country  in  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war,  or  is 
it  the  speech  of  a  man  who  thought  the 
circumstances  of  the  countiy  required  bold 
and  daring  speakinp^— who  thought  he 
ought  to  assert  the  right  of  Ireland  to  re- 
sist oppression  by  force,  and  that  he  ought 
to  adyise  the  people  of  this  country  to  be 
prepared  to  do  soP  Gentlemen  of  the 
jury,  let  your  verdict  be  irrespective  of 
party,  irrespective  of  prejudice,  and 
irrespective  of  your  own  opinions  upon 
the  question  which  mv  client  has  aovo- 
cated.  I  ask  you  to  decide  this  case  as 
you  ought  by  law  to  decide  it,  in  judging 
of  Mr.  Smith  0*Brien*8  intentions,  upon 
the  supposition  that  Repeal  is  desirable 
for  the  country,  and  that  the  taking  away 
of  our  native  Parliament  was  a  grievous 
wrong.  If  you  deal  with  the  question  in 
that  way,  how  can  you  find  a  verdict  of 
guilty  P  If  yon  find  a  verdict  of  guilty,  it 
must  be  upon  your  preconceived  political 
opinions.  But  again!  say,  and  I  announce 
it  fearlessly,  that  you  must  decide  the 
case  as  if  Bepeal  was  desirable  for  the 
countrv.  The  real  question  you  have  here 
to  try  Is  this— is  the  Government  of  this 
oountry  to  be  carried  on  in  utter  scorn  and 
contempt  of  all  classes  in  the  community  P 
I  call  upon  you,  as  that  oountr^r  upon 
which  Mr.  O'Brien  has  put  himself, 
.  to  find  a  verdict  of  acquittal,  and,  in 
so  doing,  proclaim  that  the  time  for 
treating  Ireland  as  an  enslaved  nation  has 
eone  by ;  and  tell  the  British  minister 
that  he  is  the  worst  enemy  of  the  Queen, 
and  of  the  constitution  of  16%,  who  would 
advise  her  Majesty  to  rest  her  throne  in 
Ireland  on  any  security  other  than  the 
loyal  affections  of  the  Irish  people. 

Eeplt. 

Serjt.  Warren,  in  reply,  argued  that 
the  topics  urged  by  the  traverser's  counsel 
were  irrelevant ;  and  that  the  only  ques^ 
tion  was  whether  the  words  were  sedi- 
tious. He  referred  to  1  Hawh.  F.G.  o.  6.  s.  3. 

Summing  irp. 

Blackbubke,  L.G.J.,  in  summing  up, 
after  noticing  that  there  was  no  dispute 
about  the  words  the  defendant  had  used, 
proceeded : — ^I  need  not  define  to  you  what 
8edition(a)  is,  because  I  am  quite  prepared 

(a)  In  charging  the  Dublin  grand  juiy  on 
April  15th,  1848,  Crampton,  J.,  defined  sedition 
as  follows: — ^The  term  sedition  is  a  comprehensive 


to  say,  that  if  the  lang^oage  used  by 
Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  was  used  with  any 
one  of  the  intents  charged  by  this  infor- 
mation, it  was  highly  seditioos;  and 
therefore  the  question  is,  whether  it  was 
uttered  with  all  or  any  of  these  intents ; 
for  I  tell  you  if  it  was — ^it  was  seditions 
language. 

The  first  offence  charged  by  this  infor- 
mation is,  that  by  the  use  of  this  language 
the  traverser,  Mr.  8mUh  O'Brien,  intended 
*'to  raise  rebellion  and  sedition  within  that 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  called  Ireland, 
and  to  draw  the  ^vomment  thereof  into  great 
scandal  and  disgrace,  aod  abo  wiekedly, 
maliciously,  and  seditiously  contriving  and  in- 
tending to  cause  it  to  be  believed  that  the  sub- 
jects of  our  said  Lady  the  Queen  in  Ireland 
were  grievously  oppressed  by  and  under  the 
laws  in  force  in  Ireland,  and  by  and  under  the 
government  of  our  said  Lady  the  Queen  in 
Ireland,  and  to  incite  the  said  subjects  of  our 
said  Lady  the  Queen,  to  attempt  by  force  and 
violence  and  with  arms,  to  make  alterations  iu 
the  government,  state,  and  constitution  of  that 


term,  and  seems  to  include  all  those  attempts  to 
disturb  the  public  peace  which  come  short  of  high 
treason,  bat  the  natural  tendency  of  which  is  to 
eicite  insurrection  and  rebellion  against  the 
Crown  and  the  (Government.  In  the  earlier 
periods  of  our  law  sedition  was  held  to  include 
high  treason ;  but  though  often  closely  allied 
to  that  highest  of  all  crimes,  aod  always  tend- 
ing towards  it,  sedition  at  present  is  darned 
only  as  a  misdemeanor,  and  punishable  only 
bv  fine  and  imprisonment.  It  is,  however,  a 
high  misdemeanor,  for  its  tendency  and  ob- 
jects are  to  stir  up  opposition  to  the  laws  and 
the  Government — to  bring  the  administration  of 
justice  and  the  sovereign  authority  into  con- 
tempt— to  excite  discontent  and  disaffection 
amongst  the  people — ^to  create  public  disturb- 
ance, tumult,  and  civil  war  —in  a  word,  sedition 
is  disloyalty  in  action,  a  species  of  civil  mutiny 
or  rising  up  against  the  sovereign  power  of  the 
state.  There  can  be  no  indictment  for  sedition 
in  the  abstract,  no  more  than  theve  can  be  for 
high  treason,  or  for  misdemeanor  generally; 
the  seditious  spirit  must  be  evidenced  by  overt 
acts — ^by  doings,  by  writing,  or  by  words.  I 
need  not  here  speak  of  seditious  doin^  as  con- 
tradistinguished  from  seditious  writings  or 
speaking,  because  it  is  probable  that  your  con- 
sideration will  be  confined  to  the  latter — vis., 
seditious  writings  and  speeches;  and  though 
these  appear  to  terminate  in  words,  they  are 
often  more  dangerous  than  the  musket  or  the 
sword.  An  armed  individual  can  do  but  indi- 
vidual iigury,  but  a  seditious  speech,  and  above 
all,  a  seditious  press,  may  stir  up  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  to  combine  for  the  destruction 
of  the  commonwealth.  In  such  writings  and 
speeches  libertv  is  always  the  pretence.  The 
weak  and  the  ignorant  are  deluded  to  believe 
that  they  are  the  slaves  of  a  foreign  power,  and 
that  ih&T  freedom  will  be  achieved  only  by 
trampling  on  the  law  and  subverting  the 
Gk>vemment. 
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part  of  the  said  United  Kingdom  called  Ireland ; 
and  to  induce  divera  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects, 
serving  in  Her  Majesty's  army,  and  in  Her 
Majesty's  constabulary  force  in  Ireland,  to  aid 
and  assist  in  such  attempt" 

And  it  is  again  charged  that  he  used 
this  language  for  the  purpose  of  encour- 
aging the  Queen's  subjects  to  make  such 
attempts  as  aforesaid,  and  to  cause  it  to 
be  believed  that  Her  Majesty's  subjects, 
serrinff  in  Her  Majesty's  army  and  the 
oonstabulary  force  in  Ireland,  would  not 
oppose  these  attempts.  Here  there  are 
a  variety  of  designs  and  intentions  im- 
puted to  the  defendant.  I  told  you 
before,  and  I  repeat  it,  that  if  any  one  of 
these  matters  is  made  out  to  your  satis- 
faction, then  the  crime  of  sedition  im- 
puted in  the  information  is  established. 

It  is  the  right  of  every  suhject  to 
petition  the  legislature  for  the  repeal  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament ;  it  is  the  right  of 
every  man,  through  his  representative  in 
Parliament,  to  procure  a  repeal  of  it ;  it 
is  tbe  right  of  every  man,  fully,  fairly, 
and  freely,  liberally,  and  without  con- 
trol, to  discuss  the  merits  and  to  expose 
the  demerits  of  any  act  of  the  Govern- 
ment, or  of  any  act  of  the  legislature ; 
and  there  are  no  means  which  reasoning, 
persuasion,  personal  influence,  or  any 
other  conceivable  mode  of  acting  on  the 
individual  will  and  action,  which  can  be 
imagined,  which  are  not  lawfully  onen  to 
every  man  who  wishes  to  effect  a  change 
in  the  law  of  the  land.  These  are  all  pre- 
liminary in  their  nature  to  an  act  of  the 
legislature,  by  which  act  alone  they  can 
be  accomplished  and  constituted ;  and  if 
you  should  be  of  opinion,  in  the  con- 
sideration of  this  speech,  that  it  is  con- 
fined to  means  of  the  kind  I  have  men- 
tioned— ^that  it  contains  arguments, 
reasonings,  persuasions,  or  facts,  calcu- 
lated in  their  nature  to  work  upon  the 
minds  of  those  who  are  to  judge  of,  and 
make  laws  for,  the  country,  it  is  exempt 
from  the  charge  of  being  seditious— it  is 
an  act  which  every  subject  of  the  realm 
has  a  right  to  do  in  order  to  accomplish 
that  legal  purpose. 

fiut  while,  upon  the  one  hand,  I  have 
told  you  what  is  lawful,  and  how  it  is 
laMrful  to  act,  I  must  come  to  another 
coosideration  which  it  is  material  for  you 
to  carry  with  you  in  coming  to  a  deter- 
mination upon  this  subject.  However 
lawful,  however  legitimate  a  repeal  of 
the  Act  of  Union  may  be  in  itself,  it  is 
not  to  be  aooomplished  by  the  use  of 
illegal  means;  it  is  not  to  be  accom- 
plished by  actual  force  ;  it  is  not  to  be  ao- 
oomplished by  threats  of  force ;  it  is  not  to 
be  aooomplished  by  the  threat  of  foreign 
invasion,  foreign  troops,  foreign  money, 
or  foreign  aasiistanoet    The  use  of  those 


means,  and  the  advice  to  have  recourse  to 
those  means,  are  utterly  illegal.  I  may 
say  of  them,  that  the  acts  are  treason- 
ablo,  and  the  advice  seditious.  There- 
fore, in  the  consideration  of  this  com- 
position, you  will  have  to  bear  in  mind 
this  important  question  :  is  the  construc- 
tion of  these  words,  the  natural,  plain, 
and  obvious  meaning  of  them — ^is  it  such 
as  to  fall  within  the  class  of  means 
which  I  have  already  mentioned  as  being 
perfectly  legitimate,  or  does  it  fall  within 
the  latter  class ;  is  it  an  exhortation  and 
a  threat — an  exhortation  to  violence,  and 
a  threat  of  force,  or  threat  of  foreign 
assistance  P  That  will  be  for  your  con- 
sideration ;  because  if  that  he  your 
deliberate  judgment,  upon  considering 
this  speech,  you  will  have  no  alternative 
but  to  pronounce  it  seditious,  and 
seditious  in  a  high  degree. 

But  there  is  a  third  view  of  this  subject 
which  must  not  be  omitted,  because  there 
are  passages  in  this  publication,  which,  if 
they  do  not  fall  within  the  second  class  of 
illegal  means  I  have  described,  seem  to 
deserve  and  fall  under  another  considera- 
tion, and  that  is,  whether  the  repeal  of 
the  Union  be  not  a  mere  pretext,  and 
whether,  looking  through  this  speech, 
there  be  not  a  third  view,  of  which  it  is 
susceptible ;  whether  it  does  not  mean  a 
dismemberment  of  Ireland,  by  force  and 
by  foreign  aid  and  assistance,  from  the 
British  empire.  Gentlemen,  I  am  point- 
ing this  out  to  you,  not  as  the  actn&l 
construction  of  this  speech,  because  it 
will  be  for  you  to  decide  what  that  is,  but 
I  am  pointing  it  out  to  you  as  possible  in 
certain  views,  whether  certain  passages 
of  this  speech  may  not  admit,  if  not  the 
intention  and  meaning  which  the  traverser 
attached  to  them,  at  least  the  meaning 
which  his  words  are  calculated  to  pro- 
duce. 

£The  learned  judge  proceeded  to  com- 
ment on  the  speech,  and  observed — ] 

The  meeting  of  the  15th  of  March  was 
a  remarkable  one — Mr.  O'Brien,  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  Confederation 
being  present.  It  was  convened  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  an  address  of  con- 
gratulation to  the  citizens  of  the  French 
republic.  It  certainly  was — I  will  not 
say  more  of  it,  a  very  precipitate  move- 
ment— a  very  early  manifestation  of  a 
desire  to  conciliate  the  parties  in  France 
who  had  just  overthrown  the  established 
form  of  government  there.  I  would  here 
nse  with  respect  to  it  the  words  of  one  of 
the  wisest  and  greatest  men  who  ever 
lived  (Burke),  upon  tbe  subject  of  the 
former  French  revolution. 

'*  I  would  be  tolerably  sure,  before  I  ventured 
to  corgratulate  men  on  a  blessing,  that  they  had 
really  received  one<    Flattery  corrupts  both  the 
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receiver  and  the  giver,  and  adaladon  is  not  of  | 
more  service  to  people  than  to  kings.     I  should,  , 
therefore,  suspend   mj  congratulations  on  the  I 
new  liberty  of  the  French  until  I  was  informed  \ 
how  it  had  been  combined  with  the  government, 
with    public    afiieiirs,  with    the  discipline  and 
obedieoce  of  the  army,  with  the  collection  of  an 
effective    and    welMistributed   revenue,    with 
morality  and  religion,  with  solidity  and  pro- 
priety, with  peace  and  order,  with  civil  and 
social  happiness/' 

ICommentiug  ou  the  passage  in  ihe 
Youghal  address,  which  stated  that 

"  the  exercise  of  legLslatitm  for  this  country  by 
the  Imperial  Parliament  is  an  usurpation  which 
it  is  the  sacred  duty  of  Irishmen  to  overthrow." 

the  learned  judge  observed :]  You  will 
haye  to  say  whether  that  means  to  over- 
throw it  in  the  mode  I  have  stated,  or  to 
OTerthrow  it  by  the  use  of  force,  by  the 
seduction  of  the  soldiery  and  the  constabu- 
lary, and  by  the  solicitation  of  foreign  aid 
and  assistance.  [On  the  passage  about  the 
property  of  the  landlords  being  carried  to 
the  national  treasury,  the  learned  judge 
observed:]  And,  indeed,  I  cannot  very 
well  understand  how,  the  Union  being 
repealed  and  the  two  countries  still  re- 
maining under  one  crovm — I  cannot  un- 
derstand how  any  man  could  write  or  speak 
of  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  the 
landlords,  so  long  as  the  aominion  of  the 
Crown  extended  to  both  countries.  That, 
it  is,  among  other  passages,  which  obliges 
me  to  submit  to  you,  that,  however  a 
repeal  of  the  Union  may  be  professed  as 
the  object,  a  state  of  things  different  from 
a  repeal  of  the  Union  was  contemplated 
or  hinted  at — a  state  of  things  in  which 
the  English  Crown  would  cease  to  have 
dominion  oyer  Ireland — a  state  of  things 
in  which  property  would  be  confiscated 
as  the  penalty  of  supporting  the  connec- 
tion between  the  two  countries. 

[The  learned  judge  then  commented  on 
the  passages  about  the  soldiers  and  police.] 

I  naye  gone  through  the  publication 
with  a  good  deal  of  minuteness ;  and  I 
haye  suggested  to  you  what  appears  to  my 
mind  the  obyious  meaning  of  these  various 
passages,  subject  to  your  better  judgment. 
They  are  nothing  but  the  details  of  means 
— of  hostile  means  and  denunciations  and 
threats  of  foreign  support  and  assistance, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  accomplish  the 
overthrow  of  the  Imperial  Le^slature.  I 
am  bound  to  tell  you,  having  said  so 
much,  that  that,  in  my  opinion,  is  the 
plain  object  of  these  words.  I  have  before 
told  you  that  my  opinion  is  not  to  regulate 
or  control  yours ;  if  you  can  conscien- 
tiously come  to  a  different  conclusion, 
then  your  verdict  will  be  according  to 

?onr  views,  and  not  according  to  mine, 
on  cannot  be  too  frequently  warned  of 


this :  that  although  I  tell  yon  my  opinion, 
you  are  not  bound  to  adont  it ;  and  if  yoa 
see  Uiat  I  have,  in  any  of  these  partionlara, 
formed  an  erroneous  opinion  of  the  mean- 
ing of  these  words,  and  you  can  snggest 
another,  different,  and  innooent  view  of 
these  words ;  if  you  are  able,  it  will  be 
your  plain  duty  to  do  so. 

Now,  I  have  not  heard  a  single  passage 
of  that  speech  referred  to,  which  either 
qualifies,  contradicts,  or  explains  it ;  and 
the  only  passage  which  has  been  dwelt 
upon  at  any  great  length  has  been  that 
part  which  appeared  to  be  relied  upon  by 
the  traverser's  counsel,  in  his  very  elo- 
quent address,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the 
intention  and  exhortation  of  the  people  to 
arm,  and  of  their  being  armed,  as  a  means 
of  preventing  and  preserving  them  against 
the  aggressions  of  the  Government ;  thai 
is,  the  speaker  takes  upon  himself  to 
assume  that  the  Gkivernment  intended  to 
use  Her  Majesty's  forces  in  patting  to 
death  her  unarmed  subjects.  I  must  sav, 
with  respect  to  that  part,  that  it  is  not  only 
highl3'  improbable,  but  grossly  libelloiis 
in  itself  to  impute  any  such  intentions  to  the 
Government — the  intention  to  massacre 
the  Queen's  subjects  by  the  use  of  Her 
Majesty's  military  forces. 

The  jury  retired  at  half-past  six,  and 
were  locked  up  all  night. 

Tuesday,  May  16. 

At  the  sitting  of  the  Court  the  AUomey- 
Oenerixl  said  that,  as  the  jury  had  been 
BO  long  confined,  he  would  leave  it  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Court  whether  they 
should  be  discharged  or  not. 

The  jury  having  been  sent  for,  the  fore- 
man stated  that  they  did  not  agree,  and 
that  there  was  no  possibility  of  their 
doing  so.    The  jury  were  discharged. 


THB  QUAEK  agcwMt  MEAGHEB. 

The  trial  of  Thomtu  2£eafh&r  on  an 
information  charging  him  with  uttering 
seditious  words  in  a  subse(][nent  speech  at 
the  same  meeting  of  the  Irish  Confedera- 
tion on  March  15th  was  then  proceeded 
with.  The  words  charged  were  as  follows  : 

"  Shoald  the  demand  be  conceded,  let  the 
deputies  approach  the  throne,  and  in  firm  and 
respectful  terms  call  upon  the  Qneen  to  exercise 
the  royal  prerogative,  and  summon  her  Irish 
Parliament  to  sit  and  advise  her  in  the  city  of 
Dublin.  If  the  call  be  obeyed — if  the  sceptre 
touch  the  bier,  and  she  who  is  not  dead  but 
sleepeth,  should  start  at  its  toueh  into  a  fresh 
and  luminous  existence — then,  indeed,  may  we 
bless  the  constitution  we  have  been  taught  to 
curse,  and  Irish  loyalty,  ceasing  to  be  a  mere 
ceremonious   affectation,    beoome  .with   ns  a 
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Blackburnb,  L.G.  J. :  Is  there  any  chance 
of  your  agreeing  ? 

For&man:  Not  the  least,  my  lord; 
there  is  one  juror  who  has  expressed  his 
determination  to  remain  in  the  jury  room 
for  a  fortnight  before  he  will  agree  with 
the  other  jurors. 

A  Juror:  My  lord,  there  are  two  who 
cannot  agree. 

Blackbttbne,  L.G.J. :  I  do  not  want  any 
more  explanations  ;  you  must  retire. 

At  the  sitting  of  the  Court  on  the 
following  morning  the  jury  were  again 
sent  for. 

EegUirar :  Gentlemen,  have  you  agreed 
upon  your  verdict  P 

Foreman :  We  have  not. 

BiACKBURNS,  L.G.J. :  Then  I  discharge 
you. 

A  Juror:  We  are  eleven  to  one,  mv 
lord,  and  that  one  is  a  Roman  Gatholic.(a) 


sincere  devotion  to  the  just  mler  of  an  inde- 
pendent state.  If  the  claim  be  rejected — ^if  the 
throne  stand  as  a  barrier  between  the  Iritth 
people  and  their  supreme  right — ^then  lojalt^ 
will  be  a  crime,  and  obedience  to  tbe  executive 
will  be  treason  to  the  country.  I  sar  it  calmly, 
serioittly,  and  deliberately — ^it  will  then  be  our 
duty  to  fl^ht,  and  to  fight  desperately.    .     .     . 

If  nothms;  comes  of  this — ^if  the  constitution 
opens  no  path  to  freedom — ^if  the  Union  is  to  be 
maintained  in  spite  of  the  will  of  the  Irish 
people— if  the  government  of  Ireland  insist  on 
being  a  government  of  dragoons  and  bomba- 
diers,  of  detectives  and  light  infantry — then  up 
with  the  barricades  and  invoke  the  God  of 
battles  1  Should  we  succeed,  oh !  think  of  the 
joy,  the  ecstaey,  the  glory  of  this  old  Irish 
nation,  which  in  that  hour  will  grow  young  and 
strong  again.  Should  we  fail,  the  country  will 
not  be  worse  than  it  is  now." 


The  AUomey'QefneroL  opened  the  case, 
the  witness  Hedges  proved  the  words,  Buti 
addressed  the  jury  ror  the  defence,  Warren 
replied,  and  Bla^ckbubhe,  L.G.J.,  summed 
up. 

The  jury  retired  at  a  quarter  to  four 
o'clock.  At  five  minutes  past  five  they 
were  sent  for. 

Blacksxtbite,  L.C.J. :  Have  you  agreed 
upon  yonr  verdict  P 

Foreman :  No,  my  lord,  nor  is  there  any 
chance  of  our  agreeing.  We  are  all 
unanimous  that  he  made  the  speech,  but 
there  are  two  gentlemen  who  say  they 
wUl  not  agree  with  the  others. 

At  nine  o'clock  the  jury  were  again 
sent  for,  and  the  foreman  stated  thatuiey 
were  not  agreed. 


O^Brien  and  Meagher,  having  taken  part 
in  the  outbreak  at  Ballingary,  co.  Tip- 
perary,  on  July  29  and  the  following  days, 
were  tried  and  convicted  of  high  treason 
at  the  Glonmel  Special  Commission, 
September-October,  1848.(6) 

Matebuls  made  use  of. — The  above  re- 
ports are  taken  frum  the  United  Irishman, 
and  from  the  official  report  of  the  sum- 
mings  up,  printed  for  private  circulation. 

(a)  Tbe  United  Irishman  states  that  there 
was  another  dissentient  jnror,  a  Protestant. 

(6)  See  report  of  the  trial  of  William  Smith 
O'Brien  for  high  treason  at  the  Clonmel  Special 
Commission,  September  and  October,  1848,  by 
John  George  Hodges,  Dublin,  1849. 
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THE  QUEEN  against  JOHN  MITCHEL. 

Trial  of  John  Mitchel  for  Felony  at  the  Commission  Court,  Green 
Street,  Dublin,  before  Lefrot,  B.,  and  Moore,  J.,  May  22—27 
1848.     (Reported  in  3  Cox  U.C.  1.) 

In  May  1848,  John  Mitchel,  registered  proprietor  of  the  United  Irishman  NewKpaper,  was  in- 
dicted under  11  &  18  Vict.  c.  12.  (the  Treason  Felony  Act)  for  feloniously  compassing  to  deprive 
and  depose  the  Queen  from  the  style,  honour,  and  royal  name  of  the  Imperial  Crown  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  for  feloniously  compassing  to  levy  war  against  the  Queen  in  Ireland,  in  order  hy 
force  and  constraint  to  compel  her  to  change  her  measures  and  counsels,  and  with  expressing, 
uttering,  and  declaring  such  compasnings  in  certain  publications  in  the  United  Irishman  of 
May  6  and  May  13,  1848.     Verdict  :  Guilty. 

Held  by  Lefroy,  B.,  and  Moore,  J. — 

1.  Indictment  under  11  &  12  Vict,  c.  \2.— Joinder  (^  two  felonies — Compassing  to  levy  war. 

On  an  indictment  containing  counts  for  feloniously  compassing  to  depose  the  Queen,  and 
also  counts  for  feloniously  compassing  to  levy  war  against  the  Queen,  to  force  her 
to  change  her  measures  and  counsels,  the  Court  will  not  put  the  Crown  to  its  eleetion,  the 
two  charges  not  being  repugnant  or  likely  to  embarrass  the  prisoner  in  his  defence. 

On  an  indictment  for  feloniously  compassing  to  levy  war  against  the  Queen,  to  force  her  to 
change  her  measures  and  counsels,  it  is  not  necessary  to  aver  in  the  indictment,  or  prove 
in  evidence,  the  particular  measures  or  counsels  to  be  changed. 

2.  Evidence. 

Where  the  publication  in  a  newspaper  of  a  report  of  a  speech  purporting  to  have  been 
made  by  a  prisoner  is  charged  against  him  as  an  overt  act  of  compassing  to  depose, 
&c.,  but  the  speaking  itself  is  not  so  charged,  evidence  that  the  prisoner  in  fact  made 
a  speech  at  the  time  and  place  named  is  only  admissible  to  identify  him  with  the 
speaker  named  in  the  report. 

3.  Challenge  to  the  Array — Evidence — Religion  of  Jurors,  {a) 

The  mere  fact  of  a  disproportion  existing  between  the  number  of  Roman  Catholiea  on  the 
panel  returned  by  the  sheriff  and  on  the  jurors*  book  of  the  year  is  not  sufficient  evkUsnoe 
of  unindiffereney  in  the  sheriff. 

Evidence  of  the  number  of  Roman  Catholics  on  the  panel  admitted. 

4.  PrOiCtice — Treason  Felony — Copy  of  Indictment. 

On  an  indictment  for  treason  felony,  the  prisoner  has  no  right  to  a  copy  of  the  indictment, 
the  jury  panel,  or  the  jury  panels  returned  at  the  three  previous  sessions  of  the  Coart. 

5.  Postponement  of  trial.   See  below  p.  627. — Demurrer,  right  to  plead  over.   See  below,  p.  628. 

(fl)  See  Reg.  v.  O'Doherty,  below,  831. 


This  was  the  first  prosecution  under  Fic^.  c.  12.,  which  received  the  royal 
the  Treason  Felony  Act,  1848,(a)  11  &  12    assent  on  April  22,  1848.    On  May  20  in 

(a)  The  short  title  under  the  Short  Titles  a  bailable  misdemeanor,  a  prosecution  for  sedi- 
Act,  1892.  The  full  tit'e  is '' An  Act  to  pro-  tion  afforded  no  security  asainst  a  dangerous 
vide  for  the  better  security  of  the  Crown  and  repetition  of  the  offence  while  the  offender  was 
Government  of  the   United    Kingdom."    The  >  on  bail  awaitiug  trial. 

chief  objects  of  the  measure  were  to  assimilate  ,  The  relation  of  the  Treason  Felony  Act,  1848, 
the  law  of  treason  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  to  the  earlier  statutes  and  its  leading  provisions 
to  provide  a  more  suitable  method  of  dealing  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows  : — ^The  Treason 
wi&  certain  offences,  which  in  Enghind  were  i  Act,  1851,  declared  that  it  should  be  adjudged 
treason  under  the  Treason  Acts,  1795, 86  Geo.  3.  i  treason  "  when  a  man  doth  compass  or  imagme 
c.  7.,  and  1817,  57  Geo.  3.  c.  6.,  but  which  it  |  the  death  of  our  lord  the  King  .  .  .  .  or  if  a 
was  found  inexpedient  to  prosecute  as  such,  |  man  do  levy  war  against  the  King  in  his  realm ;  ** 
owing  to  the  inconvenient  nature  of  the  pro-  i  and  "  thereof  be  proveably  attainted  of  open 
cedure  on  trials  for  treason,  and  the  severity  deed  by  people  of  flieir  condition."  By  judicial 
of  the  punishment.  These  offences  were  now  construction,  attempts  to  depose  or  to  restrain  the 
made    felonies  punishable  with  transportation  j  person  of  the  King,  and  conspiring  to  levy  war 


or  imprisonment.  As  regards  Ireland,  it 
had  been  doubted  whether  the  provisions  of 
the  Treason  Acts,  1795  and  1817,  extended  to 
that  country,  and  such  offences  could  only  be 
dealt  with  there  as  constructive  treasons  under 
the  Treason  Act,  1351,  25  Edw.  3.  st.  5.  c.  2. 
(see  below),  or  as  sedition.  In  introducing 
the  bill.  Sir  George  Grey  stated  that  the  law 
of  sedition  was  vague,  and  that  sedition  being 


against  him,  were  held  to  be  overt  acts  of  compass- 
ing the  King's  death.  (Fost.  C.L.  195).  The  tem- 
porary Treason  Act,  1795,  36  Geo.  8.  c.  7.,  made 
perpetual  by  the  Treason  Act,  1817,  67  Geo.  3. 
c.  6.,  gave  statutory  force  to  some  of  these 
constructive  treasons  by  providing  "if  any 
person  or  persons  .  .  .  sluill  within  the  realm 
or  without,  compass,  imagine,  invent,  devise,  or 
intend  death  or  destruction,  or  any  bodily  harm 
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the  aame  yeari  the  grand  jury  of  the 
ooantj  of  the  city  of  Dublin  returned  a 


tending  to  death  or  destruction,  nuum  or 
woandmg,  imprisonment  or  restraint  of  the 
person  of  the  same  our  sorerei^  lord  the  King, 
bis  heirs  and  successors,  or  to  aeprtre  or  depose 
him  or  them  from  the  style,  honour,  or  kingly 
name  of  the  Imperial  Crown  of  this  Realm,  or 
of  any  other  of  His  Majesty's  dominions  or 
•ountries ;  or  to  levy  war  agamst  His  Majesty, 
his  heirs  and  successors  within  this  realm,  in 
order  by  force  or  constraint  to  compel  him  or 
them  to  change  his  or  their  measures  or  coun- 
sels, or  in  order  to  put  any  force  or  constraint 
upon,  or  to  intimidate  or  overawe  both  Houses 
or  either  House  of  Parliament,  or  to  move  or 
stir  any  foreigner  or  stranger  with  force  to 
invade  this  realm,  or  any  other  his  Majesty's 
dominions  .  .  .  and  such  compassings,  ima- 
ginations, inventions,  devices,  or  intentions,  or 
any  of  them,  shall  express,  utter,  and  declare  by 
publishing  any  printing  or  writing,  or  by  any 
overt  act  or  deed  .  .  .  every  such  person  and 
persons  so  as  heforesaid  offending  shall  be 
deemed,  declarod,  and  adjudged  to  be  a  traitor 
and  trahors,  and  shall  suffer  pains  of  death,  and 
also  lose  and  forfeit  as  in  cases  of  high  treason." 
The  wording  of  the  above  provisions  closely 
foUows  IS  Elix.  0.  1.,  and  18  Cha.  2.  e.  1. 

The  Treason  Felony  Act,  1848,  11  &  13  Vict, 
c.  12.— after  reciting  the  above  provisions, 
and  that  doubts  existed  whether  they  ex- 
tended to  Ireland,  and  that  it  was  expedient 
"to  repeal  all  such  provisions  as  did  not  re- 
Ute  to  oflfences  against  the  person  of  the 
.sovereign,  and  to  enact  other  provisions  in- 
stead thereof  applicable  to  all  parts  of  the 
(Jnited  Kingdom,  and  to  extend  to  Ireland 
such  of  the  above  provisions  as  were  not  thereby 
repealed"—  provides  s.  1,  that  all  the  above  pro- 
visions, save  those  relating  to  offences  against 
the  person  of  the  sovereign,  should  be  repealed ; 
and,  s.  2,  that  the  provisions  relating  to  of- 
fenees  against  the  person  of  the  sovereign 
should  apply  to  Ireland ;  and,  s.  8,  "  if  any 
person  whatsoever  after  the  passing  of  this  Act 
shall,  within  the  realm  or  without,  compass, 
imagine,  invent,  devise,  or  intend  to  deprive  or 
depose  our  most  gracious  lady  the  Queen,  her 
heirs  or  successors,  from  the  style,  honour,  or 
royal  name  of  the  Imperial  Crown  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  or  to  levy  war  against  Her 
Majesty,  her  heirs  and  successors,  within  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  order  by  force 
or  constraint  to  compel  her  or  them  to  change 
her  or  their  measures  and  counsels,  or  in  order 
to  put  any  force  or  constraint  upon,  or  to  in- 
timidate or  overawe  both  Houses  or  either  House 
of  Parliament,  or  to  move  or  stir  any  foreigner 
or  stranger  with  force  to  invade  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  any  other  Her  Miyesty's  dominions, 
and  such  compassings,  imaginations,  inventions, 
devices,  or  intentions,  or  any  of  them,  shall 
express,  utter,  and  declare  by  publishing  any 
printing  or  writing  [or  by  open  and  advised 
speaking],  or  by  any  overt  act  or  deed,  every 
person  so  offending  shall  be  guilty  of  felony, 
and  being  convicted  thereof,  shall  be  liable  at 
the  diaoretion  of  the  Court  to  be  transported 


true  bill  against  John  Mitokel,{a)  proprietor 
of  the  United  Irishman,  for  Treason  Felony 
under  the  aboye  statute. 

Indiotmbitt. 

County  of  the  City  of  Dublin,  1  First   C&unt.-^ 
to  wit.  J  The  jurors  for 

our  Lady  the  Queen  upon  their  oath  present, 
that  John  Mitchel,  late  of  Ontario  Terrace,  in 
the  county  of  Dublin,  gentleman,  after  the  pass- 
ing of  an  Act  of  Parliament  made  and  passed  in 
the  eleventh  year  of  the  reign  of  our  Sovereign 
Lady  Queen  Victoria,  entitled  <*  An  Act  for  the 
better  Security  of  the  Crown  and  Government  of 
the  United  Kingdom,"  to  wit,  on  the  sixth  day 
of  May,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  the  reign  of  our 
said  Sovereign  Lady  Queen  Victoria,  with  force 
and  arms,  at  the  parish  of  Saint  Thomas,  in  the 
county  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  within  the  United 
Kingdom,  feloniously  did  compass,  imagine,  in- 
vent, devise,  and  intend  to  deprive  and  depose 
our  said  Lady  the  Queen  from  the  style,  honour, 
and  royal  name  of  the  Imperial  Crown  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  said  felonious  com- 
paasing,  imagination,  invention,  device,  and 
intention,  he  the  said  John  Mitchel  then  and 
there  feloniously  did  express,  utter,  and  declare 
by  then  and  there  feloniously  publishing  a  cer- 
tain printing  in  a  certain  public  newspaper  called 
the  United  Irishman,  of  which  said  public 
newspaper  he,  the  said  John  Mitchel,  then  and 
there  was  the  proprietor,  which  said  printing  is 
as  follows,  that  in  to  say  : — 

Report  of  the  Limerick  Speech. 
"•  Mr.  Mitchel  (meaning  the  said  John  Mitchel) 
having  been  loudly  called,  then  rose  amidst  a 
hurricane  of  applause,  and  said — Mr  Chairman 
aud  cidzens  of  Limerick,  my  first  duty  is  to 
thank  you,  which  I  do  cordially  and  sincerely, 
for  the  generous  reception  you  have  this  night 
given  to  those  who  have  been  selected  for  pro- 
secution by  the  British  Gk>vernment — a  reception 

beyond  the  seas  for  the  term  of  his  natural  life, 
or  for  any  term  not  less  than  seven  years,  or  to 
be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two 
years  with  or  without  hard  labour  as  the  Court 
shall  direct." 

Section  4  provides  that  no  person  shall  be 
prosecuted  for  felony  for  such  compassings,  &c., 
in  so  far  as  they  are  expressed,  &c.,  by  open  and 
advised  speaking  only,  unless  within  two  years 
after  the  passing  of  the  Act. 

Section  6  provides  that  nothing  in  the  Act 
"shall  lessen  the  force  of,  or  in  any  manner 
affect  anything  enacted  '*  b^  the  Treason  Act, 
1351  ;  and  s.  7,  that  indictments  under  the 
Act  shall  be  valid,  though  the  facts  amount  to 
treason,  but  that  no  person  tried  for  such  felony 
shall  be  afterwards  prosecuted  for  treason  on 
the  same  facts. 

See  Stephen's  Hist.  Cr.  L.  vol.  2,  p.  267,  &c., 
aud  charge  of  Alderson,  fi.,  at  Liverpool,  below, 
p.  1,127. 

(a)  See  the  earlier  proceedings  against 
Mitchel  above,  page  545 ;  as  to  this  prosecu- 
tion see  Mitehers  "  History  of  Ireland,*'  vol.  2, 
page  487,and  Sir  Charles  Gavan  Duffy's  "Four 
Years  of  Irish  History." 
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which,  notwithgtanding  what  has  oocuRed  oat- 
side  that  door,  must  be  called  a  triumphaDt 
one— (hear,  hear).  I  have  seen  nothing  in  all 
this  mob  violence  to  make  me  despond  for  a 
moment,  l^be  people  are  the  true  source  of 
legitimate  power;  that  bowling  maltitude  out- 
side are  a  thousand  times  preferable  to  the 
howling  IfiEislaton  of  England  who  yoUed  against 
SSmith  0'Brien~< cheers).  I  am  no  drawing- 
room  democrat,  who  can  discoarse  of  the  powers 
and  virtues  of  the  people  only  while  they  are 
smiling  and  cheering  around  me.  Mob-law 
itself,  in  Ireland,  is  far  better  than  Government 
law— that  weU-ordered  and  civilised  system  that 
slays  its  millions  of  hnman  beings  within  the  year. 
I  tell  you  that  rather  than  endure  one  other  year 
of  British  dominion,  I  would  take  a  provisional 
government  selected  ont  of  the  men  that  are 
bellowing  there  in  the  street — (loud  cheers). 
Sir,  I  fear  that  I  am  unfortunately  the  cause  of 
your  meeting  this  night  being  disturbed — (no, 
no).  I  think,  however,  the  matter  arises  out  of 
a  misapprehension.  There  is  a  great  difference 
surely  between  bearing  testimony  to  one's  ap- 
proval of  a  man's  general  conduct,  and  identi- 
fying oneself  with  all  his  acts — (hear).  It  is 
one  thing  to  offer  encouragement  and  support 
to  a  person  singled  out  by  ipovemment  (which 
is  the  enemy  of  us  all)  as  the  especial  object  of 
its  vengeance ;  and  it  is  quite  another  thing  to 
adopt  f6r  your  own  every  particular  sentiment, 
saying,  and  doing,  of  the  individual  in  question. 
This  difference  I  feel  bound  to  note  and  ac- 
knowledge to-night ;  and  I  do  so  with  alacrity 
and  with  gratitude.  You  need  not  fear,  my 
friends,  that  I  will  misinterpret  the  compliment 
that  has  been  paid  me,  in  inviting  me  to  your 
city  on  this  occasion.  You  need  not  fear  that  I 
have  accepted  your  invitation  in  order  that  1 
might  thrust  any  particular  opinions  of  my  own 
down  your  throats  (hear,  hear),  or  in  order  to 
induce  a  belief  that  there  is  between  me  and 
your  distinguished  guests — Smith  O'Brien  and 
Thomas  Meagher — a  more  thorough  identifica- 
tion than  there  is  or  needs  to  be.  We  don't 
want  this  thorough  identification — (hear).  Some 
of  the  things  I  have  done  and  written  these 
gentlemen  have  both  condemned,  as  believing 
either  that  they  were  wrong  in  themselves,  or 
that  the  time  had  not  come  for  them.  And  I 
cannot  be  even  with  my  friends  in  this  matter — 
I  am  not  able  to  repudiate  any  of  their  public 
acts.  Can  I  repudiate,  for  instance,  the  last 
speech  of  Mr.  O'Brien  in  the  British  Parliament 
— one  of  the  noblest,  clearest  statements  of  Ire- 
land's case — the  very  haughtiest,  grandest  defi- 
ance flung  in  the  face  of  Ireland's  enemies  that 
ever  yet  fell  from  the  lips  of  man  ? — (loud 
cheers).  Or  can  I  condemn  the  alternative  put 
by  Mr.  Meagher,  who  says,  when  the  la^t  con- 
stitutional appeal  shall  be  made,  and  shall  fail — 
"  Then  up  with  the  barricades,  and  invoke  the 
God  of  Battles"?— (great  cheering).  Can  I 
repudiate  this  —  who  hold  that  constitutional 
appeals  are  long  since  closed  against  us,  and 
that  we  have  even  now  no  resource,  except — 
when  we  have  the  means  and  the  pluck  to  do  it — 
the  barricades  and  the  God  of  Batties  ?— (hear, 
hear,  and  load  cheers).  No  ;  all  the  seditions 
and  treasons  of  these  gentleinen  I  adopt  and 


aec^t,  and  I  aak  fdr  more— (hear,  hear). 
Whatever  has  been  done  or  said  by  tike  niMt 
disaffected  person  in  all  Ireland  against  the 
existence  of  the  party  which  calk  itself  the 
Government — nothing  can  go  too  Ihr  for  me. 
Whatever  public  treasons  tbere  are  in  this  land, 
I  have  stomach  for  them  all-— (load  cheering). 
But,  sir,  have  we  not  had  in  Ireland  somewhat 
too  much  of  this  adopting  and  a?owing,  or  also 
repudiating  and  disavowing  what  has  been  said 
or  done  by  others?  Biight  we  not,  perhaps, 
act  with  advantage  less  as  partiea,  aiid  more  as 
mere  men,  each  of  ns  on  his  own  individoal 
responsibility  ?  —  (hear,  hear).  For  mysdf, 
though  an  active  membc^  of  the  Irish  Confedera- 
tion, I  declare  that  I  do  not  beloDg  to  the  Younc 
Ireland  party,  or  to  any  party.  I  have  fonna 
myself  unsoited  to  party  ties  and  trammels  to- 
gether ;  I  have  been  found  not  to  draw  quietly 
either  in  single  or  doable  harness — (hear,  hear, 
and  laughter).  I  very  soon  quarrelled  with  the 
old  Repeal  Association^  and  as  for  tiie  Con- 
federation, it  has  onee  or  twice  nearly  quarrelled 
with  me.  Not  nkany  weeks  ago  the  council  of  the 
Confederation,  headed  by  Smith  O'Brien  and 
Mr.  Meagher,  thought  it  necessary  to  disavow 
my  proceedings.  Very  well ;  what  harm  came 
of  it?  I  merely  retorted  in  the  most  good- 
humoured  way  in  the  world,  by  setting  them  at 
defiance ;  and  things  went  on  afterwsfds  more 
smoothly  than  ever>-(oheer8  and  laughter).  In 
short,  I  have  long  felt  that  I  belong  to  a  ptrty 
of  one  member— a  part^  whose  basis  of  action  is 
to  think  and  act  for  itself — ^whose  one  funda 
mental  role  is  to  speak  its  mind — (cheers).  Its 
secretary,  committee,  librarian,  and  treasurer 
are  all  one  in  the  same  person ;  and  in  its  pro* 
ceedings,  I  assure  you,  there  reigns  the  most 
unbroken  unanimity  —  (continned  laughter). 
Seriously,  sir,  I  know  no  other  way  of  ensur- 
ing both  honest  unanimity,  and  independent  co- 
operation, than  this  very  way  of  mine;  and  with 
these  views  and  sentiments,  you  may  be  sure, 
I  am  not  likely  to  misconceive  the  motive  of 
your  kindness  in  asking  me  to  join  your  party 
to-night.  I  am  here,  I  believe,  as  your  guest 
on  one  account  alone.  You  will  say  wlMther 
I  state  it  truly.  I  am  here  not  as  a  Jaoobin 
(which  I  am  not),  nor  as  a  Commanist  (which 
I  am  not),  nor  even  as  a  Bqwhiican  (which 
I  am) — (loud  cheers)  ;  but  simply  and  merely 
because  I  am  a  bitter  and  irreconcilable  enemy 
to  the  British  Qovemment^(hear,  hear).  Will 
you  forgive  me  for  speaking  so  much  about  my- 
self, on  this  the  first  time  I  have  had  the  honoor 
to  address  an  audience  in  the  south  of  Ireland 
— (hear,  hear) .  I  assure  yon  it  is  not  my  habit ; 
nor  would  I  do  so  to-night,  but  that  I  found 
myself,  <ni  my  arrival  in  Limerick  to-day,  in  a 
rather  singular  position.  I  found  some  twenty 
or  thirty  poor  fellows  who  had  risen  very  early 
in  the  morning  for  no  other  purpose  bat  to  hoot 
me  as  I  came  mto  the  town.  I  have  no  ill-will, 
I  assure  you,  against  those  who  hooted,  nor 
even  against  those  who  set  them  on  to  hoot — 
(hear).  I  believe  it  all  arose  out  of  some  ex- 
pressions in  my  pi^ier,  the  United  Irishwum 
— (loud  cheers  for  the  United  Iriekman), 
which  were  construed  as  disrespectful  to  the 
memory  of  one  whom— whatever  I  may  think 
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of  him  —  most  Catholics  rvrere  as  their 
EauneiiHitor.  I  think  the  passage  did  not 
reallj  ooorrey  the  gross  and  degrading  impata- 
tion  on  CConnell's  memory  that  has  heen 
spelled  oat  of  it ;  hnt  at  any  rate  I  most  ae- 
knoirMge  that  the  feeling  on  the  part  of 
these  people  against  me  is  not  an  unnatural 
oae»  and  that  it  is  merely  an  exaggerated  and 
penrerted  example  of  a  sentiment  creditable  in 
Itself— <hear).  Bat,  sir,  while  I  admit  thin,  I 
mnst  also  insist  on  my  right  to  hold  and  to 
express,  on  aU  public  questions  and  on  the 
charaeters  of  public  men,  the  opinions  which  I 
have  honestly  formed — (chews).  I  established 
that  paper  in  order  to  assert  and  rindieate 
this  right,  as  well  as  all  other  rights  of  Irish- 
men, and  especiaUy  the  rights  of  labouring 
people  like  my  friends  who  hooted  me  this 
Bomiag.  A.nd  I  must  inform  them  that  I 
▼alue  the  hootings  of  a  mob  just  as  little  as 
the  indictment  of  an  Attorney  General — (hear, 
bear,  and  cheers).  And  farther,  that  I  had 
rather  never  be  invited  to  a  public  assembly, 
nor  appear  in  a  public  plaoe,  nor  sit  at  good 
men's  feasts, — I  had  rather  be  overirhelmed  by 
state  prosecutions,  and  by  the  execration  of  my 
countrymen,  all  at  once,  than  yield  or  waive  the 
privilege  of  saying  what  I  think  for  a  single 
hour-HChear,  hear,  and  great  cheering).  Enough 
now  about  these  personal  matters.  As  to  the 
position  of  our  great  cause,  I  think  it  is  full  of 
peril  as  well  as  fiill  of  hope.  In  proportion  as 
the  Irish  nation  has  been  gathering  up  strength 
and  spirit  to  rid  its  soil  of  their  enemies,  those 
enemies  have  also  been  collecting  their  strength 
and  hardening  their  hearts  to  hold  our  country 
in  our  despite.  It  is  fortunate,  I  think,  that 
those  who  have  taken  a  forward  part  in  rousing 
onr  people  to  these  hopes  and  efforts  are  the 
first  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  danger.  It  is 
better  that  they  shonld  be  called  to  encounter  it 
in  the  conns  of  justice  first,  than  that  it  should 
fisll  on  a  people  not  yet  prepared  in  the  field. 
But  while  we  meet  the  enemy  in  the  Queen's 
Bench,  we  have  a  right  to  call  upon  you  to 
sustain  us  by  a  firm  and  universal  avowal  of 
your  opinion.  On  the  constituents  of  Smith 
O'Brien  espeeially  devolves  this  duty.  While 
the  British  Parliament  calls  his  exertions 
''treason"  and  ''felony,"  it  is  for  his  consti- 
tuents to  declare  that  in  all  this  treason  and 
felony  he  is  doing  his  duty  by  them — (cheers). 
And  more  than  this ;  it  is  your  duty  further  to 
prepare  systematically  to  snstaiu  him,  if  it 
come  to  that,  in  arms-^loud  and  enthusiastic 
cheering).  May  I  presume  to  address  the 
women  of  limerick  -^  (hear,  hear,  and  loud 
oheers).  It  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  been 
in  the  presence  of  the  daughters  of  those 
heroines  who  held  the  breach  against  King 
William ;  and  they  will  understand  me  when  I 
say,  that  no  Irishwoman  ought  so  much  as  to 
speak  to  a  man  who  has  not  provided  himself 
with  arms — (loud  cheering).  No  ladv  is  too 
delicate  for  the  culinary  operation  of  casting 
bullets — (laughter).  No  hand  is  too  white  to 
make  np  cartridges  (cheers)  ;  and  I  hope,  if  it 
be  needital  to  eome  to  the  last  resort,  that  the 
dtixens  of  Limerick,  male  and  female,  will  not 
disgrace  their  paternal  and  maternal  ancestors 


— (hear,  hear,  and  cheers).  Before  sitting  down 
now,  I  wish  to  contradict  one  calumny.  It  has 
been  said  of  me — Lord  Clarendon  has  had  it 
posted  up  over  Dublin — that  I  have  been  in- 
citing the  people  to  plunder  and  massacre  ;  that 
my  object  is  to  raise  a  hasty  and  immature  in- 
surrection ;  that  I  want  to  plunder  bouses,  to 
rob  banks,  to  break  into  shops  and  stores.  Need 
I  refute  this  outrageous  calumny  ?— (cries  of 
"no,  no,"  and  cheers).  Who  ever  heard  me 
stimulate  my  countrymen  to  civil  war  against 
their  own  fiesh  and  blood?  My  friends,  we 
have  no  enemies  here  save  the  British  Grovem- 
ment  and  their  abettors.  A  war  of  assassina- 
tion and  plunder  against  our  countrymen  would 
be  a  wound  to  onr  own  vitals — (hear  and  cheers). 
I  shall  say  no  more  of  this  ;  but  again  heartily 
thanking  you  for  your  kindness,  1  conclude  by 
urging  you  once  more  to  stand  by  and  sustain 
Smith  O'Brien  against  his  enemies  and  yours — 
to  sustain  him,  not  for  his  sake,  but  for  your 
own. 

If  yet  you  are  not  lost  to  common  sense, 
Assist  your  patriot  in  your  own  defence. 
The  foolish  cBut—he  went  too  far — despise. 
And  know  that  to  be  brave  is  to  be  wise. 

Mr.  Mitchel  (meaning  the  said  John  Mitchel) 
sat  down  amidst  protracted  cheering. 

And  the  said  felonious  compassing,  imagina- 
tion, invention,  device,  and  intention,  he  the 
said  John  Mitchel  afterwards,  to  wit,  on  the 
thirteenth  day  of  May,  in  the  eleventh  year  of 
the  reign  of  our  said  Lady  the  Queen,  to  wit,  at 
the  iMirish  aforesaid,  in  the  county  of  the  city  of 
Dublin  aforesaid,  did  further  feloniously  ex- 
press, utter,  and  declare,  by  then  and  there 
feloniously  publishing  a  certain  other  printing 
in  one  other  number  of  the  said  public  news- 
paper called  the  United  Irishman^  which  is  as 
follows ;  that  is  to  say  : — 

"Thb  Times"  ok  Rbbbluons. 
"  The  TimeM  appears  to  have  been  labouring 
under  the  impression  that  Mr.  Mitchel  (mean- 
ing the  said  John  Mitchel)  had  given  himself 
out  for  a  "  hero,"  and  the  leader  of  a  rebellion, 
and  further,  that  the  three  prosecuted  confede- 
rates went  to  Limerick  to  fight  a  pitched  battle, 
instead  of  to  attend  a  peaceful  evening  party. 
Now  the  fact  is,  the  editor  of  the  Untied  Irish'- 
mam  (meaning  the  said  John  Mitchel)  is  no  hero 
at  aU,  and  never  said  he  was.  He  (meaning 
the  said  John  Mitchel)  has  only  endeavoured  to 
persuade  his  countrymen  that  they  will  never 
gain  their  liberties,  except  by  fighting  for  them  ; 
and  that  the  only  arguments  the  English 
Government  will  understand  are  the  p«>ints  of 
pikes — ^that's  all.  And  he  (meaning  the  said 
Jolm  Mitchel)  continues  to  preach  this  saving 
doctrine,  and  will  continue  so  to  do  until  a 
considerable  number  of  his  countrymen  agree 
with  him  (meaning  the  said  John  Mitchel), 
and  then  he  hopes  to  aid  in  enforcing  the 
arguments  practically — that's  all.  As  to  the 
"sneaking  away"  of  Mr.  Mitchel  and  Mr. 
Meagher,  or  either  of  them,  "under  the  pro- 
tection of  police,"  or  any  protection,  it  is 
merely  an  untruth,  and  the  writer  in  The  Times 
who  wrote  it,  and  the  editors  of  Sammdert  and 
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The  Mail  who,  we  find,  hAve  copied  it,  k«cw  it 
to  be  an  an  truth." 

And,  in  another  part  of  the  said  last-mentioned 
number    of  the  said  public   paper  called  the 
United  Irishman,  a  certiin  other  printing,  which 
M  ad  follows ;  that  is  to  say  :  — 
Letter  to  the   Protestant  Farmen,  Labourers, 

and  Artizans  of  the  North  of  Ireland. — 

No.  II. 

My  Friends, — Since  I  wrote  my  first  letter  to 
you,  many  kind  and  flattering  ilddresses,  have 
been  made  to  you  by  exceedingly  genteel  and 
very  rich  noblemen  and  gentlemen.  Those  of 
you,  especially,  who  arc  Orangemen,  seem  to 
have  somehow  got  into  high  favour  with  this 
genteel  class,  which  must  make  you  feel  rather 
strange,  I  think  : — ^you  have  not  been  used  to 
much  recognition  and  eucuaragement  of  late 
years  from  British  Viceroys,  or  the  noble  and 
right  worshipful  Grand  Masters.  They  rather 
avoided  you ;  seemed,  indeed,  as  many  thought, 
some  «r  hat  ashamed  of  you  and  your  old  anni- 
versaries. Once  upon  a  time  no  Irish  nobleman 
4  r  British  minister  dared  make  light  of  the 
colours  of  Aughrim  and  the  Boyne.  But  can 
you  divine  any  cause  for  the  sudden  change  of 
light?  Do  you  understand  why  the  whig.  Lord 
Clarendon,  calls  you  so  many  names  of  endear- 
ment, and  the  Earl  of  Enniskillen  tenderly  en- 
treats you  as  a  father  his  only  child?  Can 
these  men  want  anything  from  you  ? 

Let  us  see  what  the  drift  of  their  addresses 
generally  is.  Lord  Clarendon,  the  English 
governor,  congratulates  you  on  your  "  loyalty," 
and  your  '<  attachment  to  the  Constitution," 
and  seems  to  calculate,  though  I  know  not  why, 
upon  a  continuance  of  those  exalted  sentiments 
in  the  North.  Lord  Enniskillen,  the  Irish 
nobleman,  for  his  part,  cautions  you  earnestly 
against  Popery  and  Papists,  and  points  out  how 
completely  you  would  be  overborne  and  swamped 
by  Catholic  majorities  in  all  public  affairs. 

My  Lord  Enniskillen  does  not  say  a  word  to 
yuu  about,  what  is,  after  all,  the  main  concern, 
the  tenure  of  your  farms,  not  one  word.  It  is 
about  your  Protestant  interest  he  is  uneasy.  He 
is  apprehensive,  not  lest  yon  should  be  evicted 
by  landlords,  and  sent  \o  the  poor-house,  but  lest 
purgatory  and  seven  sacraments  should  be  thrust 
down  your  throats.  This  is  simply  a  Protestant 
pious  fraud  of  his  Lordship's,  merely  a  right 
worshipful  humbug.  Lord  Enniskillen,  and 
eveiy  other  commonly  informed  man,  knows 
that  there  is  now  no  Protestant  interest  at  all ; 
that  there  is  absolately  nothing  left  for  Pro- 
testant and  Catholic  to  quarrel  for:  even  the 
Church  establishment  is  not  a  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant question,  inasmuch  as  all  dissenters,  and 
all  plebeian  churchmen,  are  as  much  concerned 
to  put  an  end  to  that  nuisance  as  Catholics  are. 
Lord  Enniskillen  knows,  too  (or,  if  he  do  not, 
he  is  the  very  stupidest  Grand  Master  in  Ulster), 
that  an  ascendancy  of  one  sect  over  anoiher  is 
from  henceforth  impossible,  the  fierce  religious 
zeal  that  animated  our  fathers  on  both  sides  is 
utterly  dead  and  gone ; — I  do  not  know  whether 
this  is  for  our  advantage  or  not ;  but,  at  any 
rate,  it  is  gone:  nobody  in  all  Europe  would  now 
so  much  as  understand  it,  and  if  any  man  talks 


to  you  now  of  reUgioas  aeets,  when  the  matter  in 
hand  relates  to  civil  and  political  rights,  to  ad- 
ministration of  gdvemmenty  and  distribution  of 
property,— depend  on  it,  though  he  wear  a 
coronet  on  his  head,  he  means  to  cheat  you.  In 
fact,  religions  hatred  has  been  kept  alive  in  Ir^- 
land  longt^r  than  anywhere  else  in  christandomt 
jnst  for  the  simple  reason  that  Irish  landlords 
and  British  statesmen  found  their  own  aoeoant 
in  it:  and  so  soon  as  Irish  landlordism  and 
British  dominion  are  finally  rooted  ont  of  the 
coontry,  it  will  be  heard  of  no  longer  in  Ireland, 
any  more  than  it  is  in  Frauoe  or  Belgium  now. 

If  yon  have  still  any  donbt  wliether  Lord 
Enniskillen  meant  to  cheat  yon,  I  only  ask  yon 
to  remember,  first,  that  he  has  written  yon  a 
long  and  pat^nal  letter,  upon  the  state  of  the 
country,  and  has  not  once  alluded  to  your  tenant- 
right  ;  and  second,  that  he  belongs  to  that  class 
of  persons  from  whom  alone  can  come  any 
dai^r  to  your  tenant-right, — which  is  your  life 
and  property. 

As  for  Lord  Clarendon  and  his  fliendly  ad* 
dresses,  exhorting  to  "  loyalty  "  and  attachmeoft 
to  institutions  of  the  country,  I  need  hardly  tell 
yon  that  Ae  is  a  cheat.  What  institutions  of 
the  country  are  there  to  be  attached  to  ?  That  all 
who  pay  taxes  should  have  a  voiee  in  the  outlaj 
of  those  taxes  is  not  one  of  our  institutions, — 
that  those  who  create  the  whole  wealth  of  the 
State  by  their  labour  should  get  leave  to  live, 
like  Christians,  on  the  fruits  of  that  labour,— 
this  is  not  among  the  institutions  of  the  countiy. 
Tenant-right  is  not  an  institution  of  the  eountry. 
No;  out-door  relief  is  our  main  institution  aft 
present— our  Magna  Charia — our  Bill  of 
Bights.  A  hi^h-j^d  Church  and  a  low'fed 
people,  are  institutions ;  stipendiary  clergymen, 
packed  juries,  a  monstrous  army  and  navy, 
which  we  pay,  not  to  defend,  but  to  coerce  us, — 
these  are  institutions  of  the  country.  Indian 
meal,  too,  strange  to  eay,  though  it  ^ws  four 
thousand  miles  off,  has  come  to  be  an  mstitution 
of  this  country.  Are  these  the  <*  venerable 
institutions  "  you  are  expected  to  shoulder  your 
muskets  to  d^end  ? 

But,  then,  "Protestants  hare  always  been 
loyal  men."  Have  they?  And  what  do  they 
mean  by  "  loyalty  "  ?  I  have  never  found  that, 
in  the  north  of  Ireland,  this  word  had  any  mean- 
ing at  all,  except  that  we,  Protestants,  hated 
the  Paplfts,  and  despised  the  French;  this,  I 
think  if  yon  will  examine  it,  is  the  true  theory 
of  "  loyalty  "  in  Ulster.  Ijcan  hardly  fancy  any 
of  my  countrymen  so  brutally  stupid  as  to  really 
prefer  high  taxes  to  low  taxes, — to  be  really 
proud  of  the  honour  of  supporting  <*  the  Prinoe 
AxBBRT  "  and  his  lady,  and  their  children,  and 
all  the  endless  list  of  cousins  and  uncles  that 
they  have,  in  magnificent  idleness,  at  the  sole 
expense  of  half-starved  labouring  people.  I 
should  like  to  meet  the  northern  fiirmer,  or 
labouring  man,  who  would  tell  me,  in  so  many 
wordti,  that  he  prefers  dear  government  to  cheap 
government ;  that  he  likes  the  House  of  Bruns- 
wick b«^tter  than  his  own  house ;  that  he  would 
rather  have  the  affairs  ot  the  country  managed 
'  by  foreign  noblemen  and  gentlemen  than  by 
'  hmiself  aod  his  neighbours ;  that  he  is  content 
to  P*7*  eqnip,  and  arm  an  enormous  army,  and 
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giTe  the  oomBflnd  of  it  to  those  foreign  noble- 
men, and  to  be  diaanned  himself,  or  liable  to 
be  disarmed,  as  you  are,  my  fHeods,  at  anj 
mmnent.  I  should  like  to  see  the  face  of  the 
Ulstermany  who  wonld  say  phiinlj  that  he 
deems  himself  unfit  to  have  a  voice  in  the 
management  of  his  own  affairs,  the  outlay  of  his 
own  taxes,  or  the  goyemment  of  his  own 
country.  If  any  of  you  will  admit  this,  I  own 
be  is  a  loyal  man,  and  attached  to  our  venerable 
institutions ;  and  I  wish  him  joy  of  his  loyalty, 
and  a  good  appetite  for  his  yellow  meal. 

Now,  Lord  Clarendon  and  Lord  EnniskiUen 
want  yon  to  say  all  this.  The  Irish  noble  and 
the  British  statesman  want  the  very  same  thing: 
they  are  both  in  a  tale.  The  Grand  Master  knows 
that,  if  yon  stick  by  your  loyalty  and  uphold 
British  connexion,  you  secure  to  him  his  coronet, 
his  influence,  and  his  rental;-— discharged  of 
tenant-right,  and  all  plebeian  claims.  And 
Lord  Clarendon  knows,  on  his  side,  that  if  you 
uphold  landlordism  and  abandon  tenant-right, 
and  bend  all  your  energies  to  resisting  the 
•*  encroachments  of  Popery,"  you  thereby  per- 
petuate British  dominion  in  Ireland,  and  keep 
the  "  Empire  *'  going  yet  a  little  while.  Irish 
landlordism  has  made  a  covenant  with  British 
government,  in  these  terms, — **  keep  down  for 
me  my  tenantry,  my  peasantry,  my  <  masses,' 
in  due  submission,  with  your  troops  and  laws ; 
and  I  will  garrison  the  island  for  you,  and  hold 
it  as  your  liege- man  and  vassal,  for  ever." 

Do  you  not  know,  in  your  very  hearts,  that 
this  is  true?  And  still  you  are  "loyal"  and 
attached  to  the  institutions  of  the  country  I 

1  tell  you  frankly,  that  I,  for  one,  am  not 
*<  loyal."  I  am  not  wedded  to  the  Queen  of 
England,  nor  unalterably  attached  to  the  House 
of  Brunswick.  In  fact,  I  love  my  own  bam 
better  than  I  love  that  house.  The  time  is  long 
pa^t  when  Jehovah  anointed  Kings.  The  thing 
*  has  long  since  grown  a  monstrous  imposture, 
and  has  been  already,  in  some  civilised  coun- 
tries, detected  as  socb,  and  drummed  out  ac- 
cordingly. A  modem  king,  my  friends,  is  no 
more  like  an  ancient  anointed  Shepherd  of  the 
people  than  an  Archbishop's  apron  is  like  the 
Urim  and  Thymmim.  There  is  no  divine  right 
now  but  in  the  Sovereign  people. 

And  for  the  "  Institutions  of  the  Country," 
I  loathe  and  despise  them;  we  are  sickening 
and  dying  of  thcM  institutions  fast ;  they  are 
consuming  us  like  a  plague,  degrading  us  to 
paupers  in  mind,  body,  and  estate — yes,  making 
our  very  souls  beggarly  and  cowardly.  They 
are  a  failure  and  a  fraud,  these  institutions ; — 
from  the  topmost  crown  jewel  to  the  meanest 
detective's  note  book  there  is  no  soundness  in 
them,  6o4  and  man  are  weary  of  them.  Their 
last  hoQr  is  at  hand ;  and  I  thank  God  that  I 
live  in  the  days  when  I  shall  witness  the  utter 
downfall,  and  trample  upon  the  grave,  of  the 
most  portenlous,  the  grandest,  meancHt,  falsest, 
and  cruellest  tyranny  that  ever  deformed  this 
world. 

These,  you  think,  are  strong  words;  but 
they  are  not  one  whit  stronger  than  the  feeling 
that  prompts  them — ^that  glows  this  moment 
deep  m  the  souls  of  moving  and  awakening 
mil&ons  of  our  fellow-countrymen  of  Ireland, — 
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ay,  and  in  your  souls,  too,  Protestants  of  Ulster, 
if  you  wonld  acknowledge  it  to  yourselves.  1 
smile  at  the  formal  resolution  about  '<  loyalty  to 
Queen  Victoria,"  so  eageily  passed  and'hurried 
over  as  a  dubious  kind  of  form  at  tenant-right 
meetings  and  "Protestant  Repeal"  meetings. 
I  laughed  outright  here,  on  Tuesday  night  last, 
at  the  suspicious  warmth  with  which  Dublin 
merchants,  as  if  half  afraid  of  themselves,  pro- 
tested so  anxiously  that  they  would  yield  in 
loyalty  to  none.  They,  Democrats  by  nature 
and  position,  meeting  there  without  a  noble- 
man to  countenance  them ;  with  the  Queen's 
representative  scowling  black  upon  them  from 
his  castle,  are — ^they  declare  it  with  most  nervous 
solemnity — loyal  men.  Indeed,  it  was  easy  to 
see  that  a  vague  feeUog  was  upon  them  of  the 
real  meaning  and  tendency  of  all  these  meetings* 
— of  what  all  this  must  end  in,  and  to  what 
haven  they  and  you,  and  we,  are  ill,  in  a  happy 
hour,  inevitably  drifting  together. 

My  friends,  the  people's  sovereignty:  the 
land,  and  sea,  and  air  of  Ireland,  for  the  people 
of  IreUnd  ;  this  is  the  gospel  that  the  Heavens 
and  the  earth  are  preachmg,  and  that  all  hearts 
are  secretly  burning  to  embrace.  Give  up  for 
ever  that  old  interpretation  you  put  upon  the 
word  "  Bepeal." 

Kbpsal  is  no  prieat-movement ;  it  is  no  sec- 
tarian movement ;  it  is  no  money  swindle,  nor 
'<  eighty-two  '*  delusion,  nor  puffery,  nor  O'Con- 
nellism,  nor  Mullaghnust  **  green  cap  *'  stage 
play,  nor  loud-soundiog  inanity  of  any  sort,  got 
up  for  any  man's  profit  or  praise.  It  is  the 
mighty  passionate  struggle  of  a  nation  hastening 
to  be  bom  into  new  national  life ;  in  the  which 
unspeakable  throes  all  the  parts,  and  powers,  and 
elements  of  our  Irish  existence, — our  Confedera- 
tions, our  Protestant  Kepeal  Associations,  our 
Tenant-right  Societies,  our  Clubs,  Cliques,  and 
Committees,  amidst  confusions  enough  and  the 
saddest  jostling  and  jumbling — are  all  inevitably 
tending,  however  unconsciously,  to  one  and  the 
same  illustrious  goal, — not  a  local  Le^lature, 
— not  a  return  to  <'  our  ancient  constitution,"  not 
a  golden  link,  or  a  patchwork  Parliament  or  a 
College  green  chapel-of-ease  to  St.  Stephen's — 
but  an  IBISH  REPUBLIC,  one  and  indivisible. 
And  how  are  we  to  meet  that  day  ?  In  arma, 
my  countrymen,  in  arms.  Thus,  and  not  others 
wise,  have  ever  nations  of  men  spmng  to  liberhr 
and  power.  But  why  do  I  reason  thus  with 
you, — with  you,  the  Irish  of  Ulster,  who  never 
have  denied  the  noble  creed  and  Sacraments  of 
manhood?  You  have  not  been  schooled  for 
forty  years  in  the  fatal  cant  of  moral  force — you 
have  not  been  utterly  debauched  and  emas- 
culated by  the  clap-trap  platitudes  of  public 
meetings,  and  the  empty  glare  of  ^  imposing 
demonstrations ;  "  you  have  not  yet  learned  the 
litany  of  slaves,  and  the  whine  of  beaten  hounds, 
and  the  way  to  die  a  coward's  death.  No ;  let 
once  the  great  idea  of  your  country's  destiny 
seize  on  you^  my  kinsmen,  and  the  way  will  be 
plain  before  you  as  a  pike-stafT  twelve  feet 
long. 

Yet  there  is  one  lesson  you  must  learn — 
fraternal  respect  for  your  countrymen  of  the 
south,  and  that  sympathy  with  them,  and  faith 
in  them,  without  which  there  can  be  no  vital 
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nfttionalitj  ia  Ireland.  Yoa  little  know  tlie  hi»- 
tory  and  sore  trials  and  bamiliatioiis  of  tbis 
ancient  Irish  race;  ground  and  trampled  first 
for  long  ages  into  the  very  earth,  and  then 
tanght— expreselj  taught — ^in  solemn  harangae, 
and  eren  in  sermons,  that  it  was  their  daty  to  die, 
and  see  their  children  die  before  their  faces, 
rather  than  resist  their  tyrants  as  men  o«ght. 
You  can  hardly  believe  that  oreatares  with  the 
gait  and  aspect  of  men  coold  bare  been  brought 
to  this.  And  you  cannot  wonder  that  they 
should  have  been  slow,  slow  in  struggling  up- 
ward out  of  such  daikness  and  desolation.  But 
I  tell  you  the  light  has  at  length  come  to  them: 
the  flowery  spring  of  this  year  is  the  dawning  of 
their  day ;  and  before  the  aom  fields  of  IreUnd 
are  white  for  the  reaper,  our  eyes  shall  see  the 
sun  flashing  gloriously,  if  the  HeaTens  be  kind 
to  us,  on  a  hundred  thousand  pikes.  I  will 
speak  plainly.  There  is  now  growing  on  the 
soil  of  Ireland  a  wealth  of  gnin,  and  roots,  and 
cattle,  far  more  than  enough  to  sustain  in  lifb 
and  in  comfort  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  island. 
Jliai  wealth  must  not  ieavt  u$  another  year, — 
not  until  every  grain  of  it  is  fought  for  in  erery 
stage,  from  the  tying  of  the  shei3  to  the  loading 
of  the  ship.  And  the  eff<»t  necessary  to  that 
simple  act  of  self  preservation  will  at  one  and 
the  same  Uow  prostrate  British  dominion  and 
landlordism  together.  'Tis  but  the  one  act  of 
volition — ^if  we  resolve  but  to  live,  we  make  our 
country  a  free  and  Sovereign  state. 

Will  you  not  gird  up  your  loins  for  this  great 
national  struggle,  and  stand  with  your  country- 
men for  life  and  land  ?  Will  you,  the  sons  of 
a  warlike  raoe,  the  inheritors  of  conquering 
memories, — with  the  arms  of  freemen  in  eJl  your 
homes,  and  relies  of  the  gallant  republicans  of 
ninety-eight  for  ever  before  your  eyes— will  you 
stand  folding  your  hands  in  helpless  "loyalty ;  '* 
— and  while  every  nation  in  Christendom  is 
seizing  on  its  birth-right  with  armed  hands,  will 
you  take  patiently  with  your  rations  of  yellow 
meal,  and  your  inevitable  portion  of  eternal 
contempf?  If  this  be  your  determination, 
Protestants  of  Ulster,  then  make  haste,  sign 
addresses  of  loyalty  and  confidence  in  Lord 
Clarendon,  and  protest,  with  that  other  Lord, 
your  unalterable  attachment  to  '*  our  venerable 
institutions.*'  Jobm  Mitghel. 

Against  the  form  of  the  statute  in  such  cases 
made  and  provided,  and  against  the  peace  of  our 
said  Lady  the  Queen,  her  crown  and  dignity. 

The  Second  Ootmt  was  the  sanie  as  the 
first,  but  assigned  only  one  overt  act,  the 
report  of  the  Xjimerick  speech. 

The  Third  Oount  vras  the  same  as  the 
first,  but  assif^ned  only  one  overt  act,  the 
letter  to  the  Protestant  Farmers,  &c. 

The  Fourth  Ootmt,  in  which  the  puhli- 
cationfl  were  laid  as  overt  acts,  charged 
that  the  prisoner 

feloniously  did  compass,  imagine,  invent,  de- 
vise, and  intend  to  deprive  and  depose  our 
said  Lady  the  Queen  from  the  style,  honour, 
and  royal  name  of  the  Imperial  (>own  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  said  felonious  com- 
passing, imagination,  invention,  device,  and  in- 


tefDtion  did  then  and  there  fdeoiensly  expreMt 
utter,  and  declare,  by  diven  overt  acts  and 
deeds  hereinafter  mentioned,  that  is  to  ai^ 
(Isf  overt  ad),  in  order  to  fulfil,  perfect,  and 
brine  to  effect  his  most  evil  and  wicked  ffdony 
and  fdonioas  conpaanng,  imagination,  inveatioB, 
device,  and  intention  aforesaid,  he,  the  said  John 
MiteheU  on  the  said  sixth  day  of  May,  in  tke 
eleventh  year  of  the  reign  aforeaaid,  at  the  eaid 
pttrish  of  Saint  Thonws,  in  the  coanCy  of  the 
city  aforesaid,  fcionionsly  did  publish  a  certain 
printing  in  a  certain  poblie  newspaper  called 
the  United  Irishman,  of  which  said  public 
newspaper  he,  the  said  John  Mitchel,  then  and 
there  was  the  proprietor,  which  is  as  followa, 
that  is  to  say  [settug  out  the  prisoner's  speech 
at  Idmeriek,  and  the  innuendoes,  as  in  the  first 
count],  and  further  to  fulfil,  &c  (^md  emrtaet^ 
[setting  out  the  atticie  entitled  **  The  Times 
on  BebeUioos"  with  the  inuendoes,  as  in  the 
first  oount].  And  further  to  Inlfil,  Jl&c  (3r<f  ovcrf 
act  [setting  out  the  letter  to  the  Protestant 
Farmers,  Labourers,  and  Artisans  of  the  Nordi 
of  Ireland,  No.  II.,  with  innuendoes,  as  in  the 
first  count]. 

The  Fifth  Count  charged  that  the 
prisoner 

feloniously  did  compass,  imagine,  invent,  devise, 
and  intend  to  levy  war  against  our  saiid  Lady 
the  Queen  within  that  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom cflJled  Ireland,  in  order  by  force  and  con- 
straint to  compel  her  to  change  her  measures 
and  counsels,  and  the  said  fek>nious  compassing, 
&c.,  as  in  the  First  Count. 

The  Siath  Count  was  the  same  as  the 
fifth,  but  assigned  only  one  overt  act,  the 
report  of  the  Limerick  speech. 

The  Seventh  Count  was  the  same  as  the 
sixth,  but  assigned  as  overt  acts  the  article 
*•  The  Timee  on  Rebellions,"  and  the 
letter  to  the  Protestant  Farmers. 

The  Eighth  Count  charged  a  oompass- 
ing  to  levy  war  as  before,  with  ovort  acts 
laid  as  in  the  Fourth  Count. 

The  Ninth  Count  charffed  a  compassing 
to  deprive  and  depose  the  Queen  as  be- 
fore, and  set  out  the  following  oyeri 
acts: 

and  the  said  felonious  compassing,  imagination, 
invention,  device,  and  intention  did  uen  and 
there  feloniously  express,  utter,  and  declare,  by 
divers  overt  acts  and  deeds  hereinafter  men- 
tioned, that  is  to  say,  in  order  to  fulfil,  perfect 
and  bring  to  effect  his  most  evil  and  wicked 
felony  and  felonious  compassing,  imagination, 
invention,  device,  and  intention  aforesaid,  he 
the  said  John  Mitchel,  on  the  said  sixth  day  of 
May,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  the  reign  aforesaid, 
and  on  divers  other  days  and  times,  both  as 
well  before  as  after,  at  the  said  parish  of  Saint 
Thomas,  in  the  county  of  the  city  aforesaid, 
feloniously  did  publish  divers  printings  in  divers 
numbers  of  a  certain  public  newspaper  called 
the  United  Irishman,  of  which  he,  the  said 
John  Mitchel,  was  then  and  there  the  proprietor 
and  publisher,  containing,  amongst  other  things, 
incitements,  encouragements,  advices,  and  per- 
suasions, to  move,  induce,  and  persuade  the  sub- 
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of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Gnl  Britain  and 
Ipeland  called  Ireland,  to  fulfil  and  bring  to 
effect,  and  to  aid  and  assiit  in  fulfilling  and 
bnnpng  to  effect  the  aforesaid  felonious  com- 
passinjgrs,  imaginations,  inventions,  devices,  and 
intentions;  and  alio  containing  therein  infor- 
mation, instractions,  and  directions  to  the  said 
subjects  of  our  said  Lady  the  Queen,  how  and 
when  the  said  felonious  compassiogs,  imagina- 
tions, inventions,  devices,  and  intentions  should 
and  might  be  carried  into  effect,  against  the 
form  of  the  statute  In  such  case  made  and  pro- 
dded, and  against  the  peace  of  our  said  Lady 
the  Queen,  her  erown  and  dignity. 

The  Tenth  Gowni  cbarged  a  oompafising 
to  levy  war  ae  before,  andset  out  the  same 
overt  acts  as  the  Ninth  Oonnt. 

Counsel  for  the  Grown:  The  Attorney 
General  (Monalum),{a)  the  Boliciior  General 
^J??^^'^^  TTAifewie,  Q.O.,(c)  Baldwin, 
Q.U.,  Bmyly  and  FhinM. 

Comisel  for  the  prisoner ;  B:olme8,{d)  Sir 
a.  OLoglden,  Figot.  and  John  0'HagQn.(e) 

The  prisoner  having  been  called  on  to 
plead,— 

Sir  C.  O'Loghlen,  in  moving  for  a  copy 
of  the  indictment,  the  juir  panel,  and  the 
jnry  panels  returned  at  the  three  former 
sessions  of  the  court,  read  an  affidavit  of 
0' Flaherty,  the  prisoner's  attorney,  stating 
that  he  had  applied  for  a  copy  of  the  com- 
mon jury  panels  and  been  refdsed,  and 
that  such  copies  ivere  necessary  for  the 
defence. 

Hale  and  other  text  books  state  that  at 
common  law  in  Enghind  parties  were  not 
entitled  to  copies  of  the  indictment ;  but  np 
to  the  time  of  Charlee  IL  it  was  the  practice 
in  England  to  give  them  in  felonies  and 
treason.  Thus,  in  BotMs  oaBe,(f)  felony, 
the  prisoner  was  allowed  a  copy  of  the 
indictment,  though  the  Attarwyy  Qenet-al 
opposed  the  application.  In  the  political 
trials  in  the  reigm  of  Charles  U.,  which, 
as  Sir  Miehad  Foeter  remarks  (p.  281), 
were  carried  on  "too  often  in  the  spirit 
of  party,"  copies  of  indictments  were  re- 
fused, and  in  the  10th  of  Charles  11.  a  re- 
solution was  passed  by  hre  of  the  judges 
•ssembled  at  the  Old  Bailey,(^)  prohibit- 
ing copies  of  indictments  for  felony  to 
oe  giY0B  without  special  order  to  be 
made  upon  motion  in  open  court.  That 
resolution  has  given  rise  to  the  prac- 
tioe  m    England.(^)     This  practice   has 

(a)  Afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  C.P. 

(6)  Afterwards  Attorney  General. 

(O  Afterwards  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Ireland. 

(a)  See  below,  p.  682. 

(e)  Afterwards  an  additional  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  in  Ireland,  and 
Jad^  of  the  Irish  Land  Commission. 

(/)  Moore,  666. 
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been  followed  in  Ireland,  but  it  would 
appear  to  be  contrary  to  the  common  law 
of  Ireland,  as  appears  from  the  records  of 
the  Irish  House  of  Oommon8.(a)  The 
practice,  though  uniform,  cannot  be  con- 
sidered AS  settled,  as  it  has  never  been 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  any 
court.  In  the  year  1640,  questions  were 
prepared  by  the  Irish  House  of  Commons, 
and  sent  to  the  House  of  Lords  with  a 
request  that  they  would  lay  them  before 
the  judges  and  request  their  opinion.  The 
House  of  Commons  stated  that  they  took 
this  course, 

"  not  for  any  doubt  or  ambignity  which  may  be 
conceived  or  thought  of  for  or  concerning  the 
premises,  nor  of  the  ensuing  questions,  but  for 
the  manifestation  and  declaration  of  a  clesr 
truth  and  of  the  said  laws  and  statutes  alreadv 
phinted,  and  for  many  ages  past  settled  in  this 
kingdom." 

One  of  these  questions  was  as  follows  :— 
''Whether  the  judges  of  the  King's  Bench, 
or  any  other  judges  of  gaol  deUveiy  or  any 
other  court,  and  by  what  law,  do  or  can  deny 
the  copies  of  indictments  of  felony  or  treason  to 
the  parties  aoeused,  eontrary  to  law  ?  " 

The  Lords  delivered  these  questions  to 
the  judges,  who  took  time  to  consider, 
and  in  May,  1641,  delivered  the  following 
answer :— (6) 

"That  neither  the  justices  of  the  Kmg's 
Bench  (as  they  inform  us  that  are  of  that 
court),  or  justices  of  gaol  delivery,  or  of  any 
other  court,  do  or  can  b^  any  law  they  know, 
deny  the  copies  of  indictments  of  felony  or 
treason  to  the  party  only  accused,  as  by  said 
question  is  demanded." 

The  House  of  Commons  not  being  satis- 
fied with  the  answers  which  the  judges 
made  upon  some  of  the  questions,  made 
what  was  called  a  declaration  upon  all  the 
points  submitted  to  the  judges,  and  upon 
this  particular  subject  declai^  that 
"  the  judges  of  the  King's  Bench,  or  justices  of 
gaol  delivery,  or  the  judges  of  any  other  court, 
ought  not  to  deny  copies  of  indictments  of  felony 
or  treason  to  the  party  indicted." 

This  affords  strong  evidence  that  at 
common  law  in  Ireland  a  prisoner  was 
entitled  to  a  copy  of  the  indictment  against 
him. 

Even  if  a  nrisoner  is  not  ^ititled  to  a 
copy  of  an  inaictment  in  cases  of  felony, 
the  Court  have  a  discretion  to  grant  it,(c) 


(a)  VoL  L,  p.  174. 

(6)  See  Nelson's  Collection  of  .the  Great 
Affairs  of  State,  Ist  vol.  p.  587,  Lond.  1683,  in 
which  the  answers  of  the  judges  are  preserved, 
the  journals  of  the  Irish  House  of  Lords  for 
1641  haviog  been  bumt-d.  And  note  by  Sir 
Colman  O'Loghlen  to  NeiVt  case  (Irish  Circ. 
Rep.  876). 

(c)  See  Reg,  v.  Grace  2  Cox  C.  C.  101. 

V  2 
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and  this  is  a  proper  case  in  wbiob  to 
exercise  that  ducretion,  being  the  first 
prosecution  nnder  a  new  Act  which  alters 
the  nature  of  a  crime  for  which,  had  the 
prisoner  been  indicted  before  the  Act 
passed,  he  would  have  been  entitled  to  a 
copy  of  the  indictment  by  express  statate : 
(I^DsetoeWB  case)  (a). 

LvvHOT,  B. :  At  what  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings was  the  application  made  in 
BoeewdVe  case  P 

Sir  (7.  O'Loghlen :  Both  before  pleading 
and  afterwards  in  arrest  of  judgment.  With 
respect  to  the  rest  of  the  motion,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  apply  for  a  copy  of  the  pre- 
sent panel,  as  that  has  been  given  by  the 
sheriff,  bnt  we  ask  for  a  cojjy  of  the  panels 
of  jnrors  summoned  at  the  three  preceding 
commissions.  They  are  matters  of  record 
in  the  Crown  Office,  and  as  such  we  oueht 
to  have  access  to  them  ;  Lord  Cohe  in  his 
preface  to  2  Bep.,  p.  6,  says  that 
"  the  records  of  the  King's  Coart  are  safely  kept, 
yet  not  so  kept  but  that  any  sabjeet  may  for 
his  own  nse  and  benefit  have  access  therennto, 
vhieh  was  the  ancient  law  of  England,  and  so 
is  declared  by  an  Act  of  Parliament" 

By  Stat.  46  Edw.  III.  it  was  enacted  that 
all  persons  shall  for  the  future  have  free 
access  to  them,  and  may  have  exemplifi- 
cations of  them,  whether  it  makes  for  or 
against  the  King :  1  Bla.  Oom.  89 ;  Beg.  v. 
Worsenham  and  another  ;(b)  Herbert  r. 
^ehlwmer  ;(c)  Bern  v.  8nUih.{d) 

The  AtUyrney  General  (Monahan)  and 
Baldwin,  Q.G.,  for  the  Grown :  To  grant 
this  application  would  be  a  departure  from 
the  settled  practice  at  this  oourt,  in  the 
Queen'sBencn,  and  on  circuit ;  Be»  ▼.  HoU 
hjmd{e) ;  Browner,  CummingXf)  show  that 
the  court  will  grant  such  an  application 
after  an  acquittal,  in  order  to  enable  the 
defendants  to  maintain  an  action  for  a 
malicious  prosecution ;  but  not  in  such 
case  as  the  present.  With  regard  to  the 
question  of  the  discretionary  power  of  tho 
court  to  grant  a  copy  of  the  indictment, 
all  the  authorities  show  that  the  prisoner 
has  no  right  to  it  (2  Hale,  P.  0.  236  ;  Foet. 
0.  L.  228 ;  2  Hawk,  P.  0.  c.  39,  s.  14). 

Sir  Colman  0*Loahlem  The  prisoner's 
counsel  could  not  demur  to  this  indict- 
ment if  they  have  not  a  copy  of  it.  If 
the  court  do  not  permit  the  defendant  to 
have  a  copy,  he  will  be  obliged  to  get  a 
shorthand-writer  to  take  a  note  of  it,  and 
it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Clerk  of  the 
Grown  to  read  it  emoly  and  distinctly  (see 


(a)  10  St.  Tr.  261,  266. 
(6)  1  Ld.  Raym.,  705. 
(c)  iWUs.  297. 
(rf)  I  Str.  126. 
(O  4  T.  R.  693. 
(/)  10  B.  &  C.  70. 


1  Lewim,  G.  G.  207,  n.)  to  enable  him  to  do 
so.  The  object  of  the  prisoner  in  seeking 
oopies  of  the  former  panels  is  to  be  in  a 
position  to  challenge  the  arraj,  if  it  ap- 
pears  that  a  different  class  of  jurors  haye 
been  impaunelled  to  try  this  case  f^m 
that  usually  impannelled  for  trials  at  this 
court ;  or  if  it  appears  that  the  namea  of 
jurors  have  been  placed  on  the  panel  in 
such  a  way  as  to  prejudice  the  priaoner. 

1  do  not  impute  sudh  conduct  to  the  sheriff; 
aU  we  seek  is  to  get  such  information  as 
is  necessary  to  enable  us  to  exeroiae  a  oon- 
stitutional  right,  without  which,  in  the 
words  of  Lord  Denman.  trial  by  jury 
would  be  "a  delusion,  a  mockery  ana 
a  8nare."(a) 

LsTROT,  B. :  This  motion  must  be  re- 
fused. The  law  is  clear  and  express  upon 
the  point,  as  laid  down  in  2  Hale,  P.  G.  236; 

2  Hawkins,  P.  C.  c.  89,  s.  14;  and  Foster, 
228;  and  the  practice  is  stated  accordingly 
by  Lord  Kenyon  in  Bex  y.  HoUand,{]b)  No 
case  to  the  contrary  has  been  cited  to  us 
to  show  that  a  prisoner,  in  this  stage  of 
the  proceedings,  is  entiUed  to  a  oopy  of 
the  mdictment.  The  act  entitling  a  pri- 
soner to  this  priyilege  in  cases  of  hi|^ 
treason,  and  the  more  recent  act,  1  Oeo.  4. 
c.  4.  8.  8,  granting  it  in  cases  of  e»  ojfieio 
informations  in  cases  of  misdemeanors, 
would  alone  be  sufficient  to  show  that  by 
the  common  law  a  prisoner  had  no  such 
right;  we  conceive,  therefore,  that  we 
have  no  authority  to  grant  this  applica- 
tion, and  that  it  would  be  mischieyous  to 
break  in  upon  a  lon^-established  practice, 
sanctioned  by  the  highest  authorities  and 
a  course  of  uniform  practice  for  a  long 
period  down  to  the  present  time.  The 
argument  urged  by  the  prisoner's  counsel 
that  the  prisoner  may  require  the  indict- 
ment to  oe  read  so  slowly  as  to  allow  of 
its  being  taken  down  by  a  shorthand 
writer,  and  much  time  be  thereby  un- 
necessarily occupied,  cannot  ayail.  No 
decision  or  rule  of  a  court  of  justice  could 
be  made  to  depend  on  the  length  of  an  in- 
dictment, or  the  time  which  it  would  take 
to  haye  it  read.  There  cannot  be  a 
different  mle  for  a  short  indictment  and  a 
long  one.  As  to  the  application  for  copies 
of  the  preceding  panels,  the  priaoner  has 
no  right  to  them,  and  the  authorities  re- 
ferred to,  on  the  other  point,  show  that  he 
had  just  as  little  to  receiye  a  copy  of  the 
present  panel.  But  as  he  has  received  it 
no  question  arises  regarding  it.  As  to  the 
use  proposed  to  be  made  of  the  former 
panels,  to  show  that  the  present  panel 
differs  from  them  in  some  respects,  it 
should  be  recollected  that  every  sheriff 
has  his  own  duty  to  perform,  and  must 


(a)  In  Beg.  v.  aCenneU,  5  St.  Tr.  N.8. 1, 
(6)  4  T.  B.  692-8. 
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iMst  upon  bis  own  discretion,  And  accord- 
ingly the  Jnry  Act  (3  &  4  WiU.  4.  c.  91. 
B.  11),  expressly  provides 

'*  that  nothing  therein  contained  shall  he  con- 
ttmed  to  prevent  any  sheriff  or  returning  officer 
in  making  letoms  to  any  writ  of  venire  or  pre- 
cept from  exercising  hu  discretion  in  framing 
the  panel  annexed  to  snch  returns  in  such  nuui- 
ner  as  he  is  now  by  law  directed  to  do,  save 
only  so  far  as  to  preyent  the  insertion  in  such 
panel  of  sny  names  not  contained  in  the  said 
jurors'  book." 

This  is  the  law  of  the  land  applicable  to 
all  cases,  and  we  bare  no  antbority  to 
bold  a  doctrine  contrary  to  it  in  this  par- 
ticnlar  case. 

MooK£,  J. :  I  fnlly  concur  in  the  decision 
to  which  Baron  Lefroy  has  come.  I  will 
not  lay  down  the  broad  abstract  principle 
that  in  no  case  a  copy  of  the  indictment 
sbunld  be  granted,  bnt  having  seen  a  copy 
of  the  indictment  in  this  case,  I  do  not  see 
any  snflSoient  reason  why  in  the  exercise 
of  the  discretion  of  the  oonrt  a  copy  of  it 
should  be  famished  to  the  prisoner's 
counsel,  and  on  an  appeal  to  oar  discre- 
tion, the  worst  argament  that  can  be  nsed 
is  the  threat,  that  a  large  portion  of  time 
will  be  consumed  in  i^admg  the  indict- 
ment, so  as  to^  enable  a  ^shorthand  writer 
to  take  a  note  of  it.  As  regards  the  ap- 
plication for  a  copy  of  former  panels;  I 
cannot  see  what  connection  exists  between 
the  panel  of  the  present  sheriff  and  those 
prepared  by  former  sheriffs,  and  I  am 
Donnd  to  presome  that  in  the  present 
instance  the  sheriff  has  acted  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty,  as  the  law  allows  him. 

The  prisoner  being  then  pat  forward  to 
the  bar : 

The  indictment  was,  at  the  reqnest  of 
Sir  (7.  (yLoghUm,  read  oat  slowly,  ftnd 
at  full  length,  so  as  to  enable  a  shorthand 
writer  to  take  a  note  of  it. 

The  prisoner  haying  been  called  on  to 
plead,  Sir  (7.  O^LoaMen  applied  that  as  a 
matter  of  favour  Mr.  MUeKel  might  not 
be  compelled  to  plead  until  to-morrow, 
as  it  was  intended  to  move  that  the  indict- 
ment be  qnashed,  on  the  groand  that  it 
charged  two  distinct  felonies,  which  might 
have  been  made  the  subject  of  separate  in- 
dictments.  Tovng,  in  error  r,  TheKing.{a) 

The  AHomey  Qmeral  assented  upon  the 
understaoding  that  the  motion  to  quash 
the  indictment  should  be  proceeded  with 
the  first  thing  on  that  day. 

Sir  0.  (yiioghlen :  We  apply  for  a  bill  of 
particulars  as  regards  the  two  last  counts, 
the  charges  in  which  are  of  a  most  general 
kind. 

The  Attorney  Oenorat  gave  an  under- 
taking that  the  charges  oont«ined  in  those 


(a)  3  T.  B.  89,  106. 


1 


counts  (the  9th  and  10th)  should  be  con* 
fined  to  the  matters  specified  in  the  pre* 
vions  counts  of  the  indictment. 

Tuesday,  May  23. 
Sir  0.  O'Loaklen  (with  whom  was 
/.  E.  Pigot  and  /.  0*Hag<m):  I  move 
that  the  indictment  be  quashed,  as  it 
charges  the  prisoner  with  two  distinct 
felonies :— -compassing  to  deprive  and  de- 
pose the  Qneen  from  the  st^le,  honour, 
and  ro;^al  name  of  the  Imperial  Grown  of 
the  United  Kingdom ;  and  compassing  to 
levy  war,  in  order  by  force  and  constraint 
to  compel  Her  Majesty  to  change  her 
measures  and  counsels.  The  practice  i8« 
when  the  objection  is  taken  before  plea, 
to  qaash  the  indictment,  and  when  after 
plea,  to  pat  the  prosecutor  to  his  election. 
I  admit  that  the  objection  is  not  available 
in  arrest  of  judgment,  and  that  it  is  not 
the  ordinary  practice  to  quash  indictments 
for  serious  offences  such  as  treasons.  But 
in  Young  v.  The  King, {a)  BuUer,  J.,  when 
speaking  of  an  objection  similar  to  the 
present,  says : 

"  as  to  the  remaining  objection,  that  is  founded 
on  a  point  which  once  embarrassed  me  a  great 
deal.  Some  years  have  elapsed  since  I  looked 
into  it ;  but  I  believe  I  can  state  pretty  accu- 
rately how  it  stands.  In  misdemeauours  the 
case  in  Burrow  shows  that  it  is  no  objection  to  an 
indictment  that  it  contains  several  charges.  The 
case  offeloniee  admits  of  a  different  considera- 
tion, but  even  in  such  it  is  no  objection  at  this 
stage  of  the  prosecution.  On  the  face  of  an 
indictment  every  count  imports  to  be  for  a 
different  offence,  and  is  charged  as  at  different 
times,  snd  it  does  not  appear  on  the  record 
whether  the  offences  are  or  are  not  distinct.  But 
if  it  appear  before  the  defendant  has  pleaded 
or  the  jury  are  charged,  that  he  is  to  be  tried  for 
separate  offences,  it  has  been  the  practice  of  the 
judges  to  quash  the  indictment,  lest  it  should 
confound  the  prisoner  in  his  defence,  or  pre- 
judice him  in  his  challenge  of  the  juiy ;  for  he 
might  object  to  a  juryman's  trying  one  of  the 
offences,  though  he  might  have  no  reason  to  do 
80  in  the  other.  But  these  are  only  matters  of 
prudence  and  discretion.  If  the  judge  who 
tries  the  prisoner  does  not  discover  it  in  time, 
I  think  he  may  put  the  prosecutor  to  his 
election  on  which  charge  he  will  proceed.  I  did 
it  at  the  last  sessions  at  the  Old  Bailey ;  and 
hope  thjst,  in  exercising  that  discretion,  I  did 
not  infringe  on  any  rule  of  law  or  justice." 

This  is  an  application  to  the  discretion 
of  the  court,  Be»  v.  /ones,(6),  Reg.  v. 
Flower{c) ;  and  in  Beg.  v.  8fMith,(d)  tried  be- 
fore Mr.  Baron  Fai4^^n,where  the  prisoner 
was  charsed  in  one  count  of  the  indict- 
ment with  stealing  two  pigs,  and  in  an- 

(a)  3  T.  B.  138. 
(6)  8  Camp.  138, 
(c)  3  C.  &  P.  418. 
(<2)  3  C.  &  P.  413. 
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other  with  reoeiying  them  knowing  them 
to  be  itolen,  the  prosecntor  was  compelled 
to  elect  on  which  oonnt  he  won  Id  pro- 
ceed and  abandon  the  other  count,  (a)  In 
0*C(mneU  v.  The  Queen  (5  St.  Tr.,  N.S. 
7S4>),  TifuUd,  0  J.,  bajb: 
^  **  It  mxiflt,  indeed,  be  conceded  that  the  prac- 
tice in  the  case  of  a  proeecotion  for  a  misde- 
meanor 8o  far  differs  horn  that  in  a  prooecation 
for  a  felony,  that  there  may  be  (thoagrh  it  is 
not  usually  the  case)  serenJ  coimts  for  distinct 
offences  contained  in  one  and  the  same  indict- 
ment In  that  case  the  prosecutor  is  not  always 
put  to  his  election,  as  in  the  case  of  felony.'* 

The  Court  have  sometimee  acted  con- 
trary to  this  rule ;  but  in  those  cases  there 
was  but  one  offence  charged  in  different 
ways  ;  here  there  are  two  distinct  felonies 
charged. 

CEagan  followed  :  Beg,  v.  Baseei  (b) 
shows  that  where  the  eyidence  applicable 
to  the  one  charge  is  the  same  as  that  ap- 
plicable to  the  other,  a  second  offence 
might  be  included  in  the  indictment,  it 
being  all  the  one  transaction ;  but  that  if 
that  is  not  the  case,  the  prosecutor  must 
be  put  to  his  election.  This  indictment 
charges  in  one  count  an  intent,  on  a  cer- 
tain day,  to  depose  the  Queen,  and  in 
another  count  an  intent,  on  a  different 
day,  to  levy  war.  The  prisoner  has,  there- 
fore, a  right  to  a  separate  trial  for  each 
offence,  and  then  would  have  a  power  of 
ohallenginff  for^  jurors. 

Lefrot,  U.  :  We  do  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  call  on  the  Attorney  Oen&ral,  as  we 
haye  had  a  full  opportunity  of  oonsider- 
ing  the  subject,  in  consequence  of  the  an- 
nouncement which  wasyery  fiiirly  made  yes- 
terday eyening,  by  Sir  CoUnan  (yLoghlen, 
of  the  grounds  on  which  he  intended  to  rest 
his  application ;  and  we  think  it  of  great 
impoHance,  where  we  find  the  law  well 
settled,  and  an  established  practice,  not 
to  appear  to  entertain  any  doubt  upon  it. 
We  are  called  upon  either  to  quash  this 
indictment,  or  to  put  the  Attorney  Oenerai 
to  his  election  as  to  which  of  the  counts 
he  will  proceed  upon.  It  is  admitted  not 
to  be  an  objection  which  will  yitiate  the 
indictment,  that  it  contains  seyeral  distinct 
char^— ^yen  of  felony.  Bat  it  is  said, 
that  if  it  appear  before  the  prisoner  has 
pleaded,  or  the  jury  be  charged,  that  he  is 
to  be  tried  for  separate  offences,  it  has 
been  the  practice  of  the  judges  either  to 
duash  the  indictment,  lest  the  prisoner 
should  be  confounded  or  prejudiced  in  his 
defence,  or  to  put  the  prosecntor  to  his 
election  on  which  charge  he  will  proceed ; 
but  that  these  are  matters  of  discretion 

(a)  But  see  now  24  &  S5  Tict  c.  96.  s.  92,  re- 
enaoting  11  &  19  Viet  e.  46.  s.  8. 
(6)  1  Ck>xaC.fil. 


{Toung  y.  2%e  King,{a)  in  emor).  With 
this  statement  of  the  rule  and  praetioe 
we  are  not  disposed  to  differ,  and  the  onlj 
Question  is  in  the  application  of  it  to 
the  present  case.  Now  it  moat  be  ad- 
mitted that  in  cases  of  high  treason  which 
seem  most  nearly  similar  to  this,  different 
kinds  of  treason,  and  different  oyert  acta, 
may  be  charged  in  the  same  indictment, 
and  that  it  neyer  has  been  considered  either 
to  yitiate  the  indictment  or  to  afford  any 
ground  for  quashing  it,  or  nutting  the 
Grown  to  an  election ;  indeea,  we  know 
that  indictments  have  been  maintained 
which  contained  at  onoe  the  old  speciea  of 
treason  enumerated  in  the  25  Edward  III., 
and  also  thone  ennmerated  in  the  late  Act 
(whilst  they  were  treason)  (ThiBtlewoo^9 


(5).).    We  have  in  our  own  experienoe 
the  constant  practice,  under  the  White- 
boy  Acts,  of  sereral  offenoea  (both  whilst 
they  were  felonies,  and  since  they  were 
mitigated  to  statutable  misdemeanors)  be- 
ing included  in  the  same  indictment,  such 
as  appearing  by  day  or  by  night  in  arms, 
to  the  terror,  &a ;  maliciously  assaulting 
dwelling<4iouaes,  taking  arms  or  other  pro- 
perty against  the  wiU  of  the  owners,  ad- 
ministering unlawful  oaths,  where,  though 
seyeral  offences,  they  arose  out  of  one 
transaction,  or  were  parts  of  one  eorpne 
delMi ;  we  quite  concur  in  the  statement 
of  the  prisoner's  counsel,  that  there  are 
several  oompassings  charged  in  this  in- 
diotment,  and  that  they  are  charged  as 
distinct  felonies.     But  the  authority  to 
I  which  I  am    about  to  refer  will    diow 
j  clearly  that  there  is  no  gronnd  on  that 
i  account  for  either  quashing  the  indiot- 
I  ment,  or  making  a  case  of  election,  in 
I  this  caae.    We  have  looked  through,  I  be- 
;  lieye,  all  the  cases  on  thia  subject ;  one  of 
I  the  latest,  we  think,  lays  down  the  rale  in 
I  such  a  manner  as  to  commend  itself  to  the 
judgment,  as  well  from  the  reasonableness 
of  it  aa  fh)m  the  high  authority  of  the 
two  learned  judges  who  decided  the  case 
upon  sreat  deliberation  (Mr.  Baron  Fa/rha 
and  Mr.  Justice  PoUeaon).    Ee»  v.  Bhuh- 
eon  and  others  {c)  is  the  case  I  refer  to. 
When  the  objection  was  made,  the  Court, 
after  some  discussion,  postponed  the  trial 
to    consider  the  objection;    then,  when 
the  trial  was  called  on  again.  Baron  Parke 
says: 

"  The  reason  why  eoonto  ought  not  to  be  joioed 
in  an  indictment  a^^insl  a  prisoner  for  stealing 
and  also  for  receiTing  is  because  they  are  in  fact 
totally  distinct  offences,  and  a  prisoner  cannot 
be  found  guilty  of  both.  But  in  cases  where  two 
charges  are  not  repugnant  they  may  be  properly 
joined,  as  in  an  indictment  for  forgery,  where 


(a)  8  T.  B.  106. 

(b)  88  St.  Tr.  689. 

(c)  8  C.  &  P.  48. 
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one  ooant  u  inserted  for  the  forging,  tnd  another 
for  the  littering  the  forged  inetroment  In  ench 
a  eaiie  the  prisoner  might  be  eonvieted  of  both 
ehttgee,  and  here  also  a  eonvietion  on  both 
connta  might  take  place,  the  two  facts  charged 
form  part  of  one  transaetion,  and  cannot  pos- 
mbiy  embarrass  or  confuse  the  priaoner  in  mak- 
ing his  defence  s  the  prosecutor,  therefore,  can- 
not be  put  to  his  ekKSiion,  and  the  trial  must 
go  on." 

PaUemm,  J.,  in  the  same  case,  aays : 

"  With  respect  to  electing,  there  is  a  case  io 
which  a  man  was  indicted  for  a  rape  committed 
hj  himself,  and  also  for  aiding  and  assisting 
another  party  to  commit  the  kke  oifenoe,  nn 
both  which  charges  he  had  been  convicted;  the 
judges  held  the  conviction  proper,  though  the 
prosecutrix  had  not  been  put  to  her  election, 
although  it  had  been  urged  and  refused  at  the 
trial" 

¥606*9  case ;  (a)  and  Baron  Pd^he  again, 
in  aamming  ap,  adverting  to  the  deoiaion, 
■ays: 

"  We  have  not  come  to  this  decision  without 
giving  the  subject  due  consideration,  because 
what  we  decide  here  will  form  a  precedent  which 
will  determine  the  course  of  similar  cases  in 
future." 

Then  to  apply  the  rale  laid  down  in  that 
case  to  the  present :  here  is  no  repngnancy 
in  the  different  offences  charged,  they  con- 
stitute bnt  one  eorpiM  (2e2icit,  laid  different 
ways.  The  overt  acts  are  the  very  same 
which  are  charffed  in  support  of  all  the 
.eonnta,  except  the  two  last.  If  the  pri- 
soner is  prepared  to  meet  them  as  appued 
to  one,  he  is  prepared  to  meet  them  as  to 
the  rest.  Even  with  respect  to  the  two 
last  coonts,  they  only  differ  from  the 
others  by^  affording  an  opportunity  of  giv- 
ing in  evidence  o(£er  wntings  in  the  same 
newspaper,  calculated  to  carrv  into  effect 
the  oomnassings  charged  in  the  previous 
counts,  Dut  might  bi  supported  by  the 
identical  evidence  which  would  support 
the  others.  As  the  offences,  ther^re, 
charged  in  this  indictment  are  in  no  wise 
repugnant,  nor  does  there  appear  to  be 
anything  by  which  the  prisoner  could  be 
embarrasied  or  prejudiced  in  his  defence, 
we  cannot  see  any  ground  either  for  quash- 
ing the  indictment,  or  pnttine  the  AtUytney 
Chmtfral  to  his  election,  and  the  motion 
must  consequently  be  refused. 

MooBE,  J.:  I  concur  in  the  opinion 
which  has  been  pronotinced  by  my  brother 
Xe/nw.  Now  it  has  been  conceded  by 
Sir  Colman  0*Loghhn  (who,  I  must  do 
htm  the  justice  to  say,  on  every  occasion 
states  everything  with  the  utmost  fair- 
ness), thai  even  if  there  were  two  distinct 
felonies,  that  would  not  foiTu  a  ground 
for  arrest  of  iudgment,  or  for  a  writ  of 
error.     I  fully  ooncur  with  Sir  Colman 

(a)  8  Moo.  C.  C.  854. 


(yLoghlen  in  thinking  that  there  may  be 
many  cases  where  a  Court  should  quash 
an  indictment  where  the  counts  charge 
the  prisoner  with  distinct  offences;  as, 
suppose,  if  a  party  were  charged  with  a 
burglary  in  entering  a  house  in  Merrion 
Square,  and  with  entering  a  house  in  Fitz- 
William  Scruare,  in  such  a  case  it  would 
be  extremely  unfair  to  involve  him  at  the 
same  time  in  two  cases,  requiring  distinct 
defences,  and  if  this  case  were  at  all  like 
the  one  I  have  put,  I  would  say  it  would 
be  unfair  here ;  but  it  is  because  I  have 
brought  my  mind  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  cases  are  not  similar,  that  I  have  come 
to  the  determination  that  this  application 
cannot  be  granted.  As  my  brother  Lefroy 
has  observed,  all  the  overt  acts  which  go 
to  support  the  one  or  the  other  felony 
charged  in  the  indictment  are  the  same, 
and  form  one  carpus  delicti,  I  cannot 
look  on  it  as  charging  separate  distinct 
felonies,  but  as  attributing  a  different 
nature  io  the  same  felony.  Sir  Colman 
(yLoghlen  has  referred  to  the  observations 
of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Tindcd,  in  the  case 
of  (yOonneU  v.  The  Queen,  but  I  will  refer 
him  to  an  antecedent  passage,(a)  in  which 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Tindal  BVkjs  : 

'*  In  an  indictment  for  cutting  and  wounding 
under  the  stat.  1  Yict.  c.  85.,  the  indictment 
ordinarily  contams  two  counts  at  the  least :  one 
stating  Uie  intent  to  have  been  to  disable,  an- 
other to  do  grievous  bodily  harm,  but  the  only 
object  of  the  prosecutor  in  making  this  double 
statement  is,  that  as  the  charge  may  take  a 
different  complexion  and  character  from  the 
evidence  at  the  trial,  the  chance  of  the  offender's 
escape  by  the  misdescription  may  be  avoided. 
In  no  case,  however,  was  it  ever  known  in 
practice  that  the  two  counts  of  the  indictment 
contained  two  distinct  charges  of  felonious  cut- 
tings and  woundings,  bnt  one  eorptta  delicti, 
under  two  different  descriptions." 

Now  what  is  the  difference  of  that  case 
and  the  one  before  the  Court  P  The  pri- 
soner is  charged  with  having  put  forward 
publications  with  one  intent — ^that  is,  one 
lelony ;  he  is  again  charged  with  putting 
forward  the  same  publications  with  another 
intent;  but  it  is  one  and  the  same  act. 
The  prisoner  is  charged  in  one  count  with 
an  intent  to  depose  the  Queen,  and  in 
another  to  levy  war.  So  in  indictments 
upon  the  statute  relative  to  the  administer- 
ing of  unlawful  oaths  {Archbold  Cr.  L.  536, 
edit,  of  1846),  where  the  purport  or  intent 
of  the  oath  is  doubtful,  tne  practice  is  to 
set  it  out  in  different  ways  in  several 
counts,  though  every  separate  intent  is  a 
separate  felonv,  and  so  in  cases  of  cutting 
and  stabbing  (where  it  relates  to  the  same 
transaction).  I  am  at  a  loss,  therefore,  to 
understand,  where  the  overt  acts  are  the 

(a)  5  St.  Tr.  N.  S.  788 ;  11  CI.  &  F.  240-1. 
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same  and  the  pnblicationB  are  the  same, 
why  yoa  oanuot  charge  two  intents  in  the 
same  indictment.     Motion  refused. 

The  prisoner  having  been  again  called 
on  to  plead, 

Sir  0.  O'Loghlen:  We  now  propose  to 
demnr  to  this  indictment  and  plead  over 
to  the  felony ;  we  do  not  seek  to  argue  the 
demniTer,  but  that  it  should  be  put  upon 
the  record.  The  demurrer  we  take  is  to 
the  way  in  which  the  time  is  stated  in  the 
indictment;  every  day  or  time  is  stated 
under  a  videlicet^  and  we  say  that  in  an 
indictment  a  day  certain  ought  to  be  stated. 
We  demur  generally  ore  tettus. 

Attorney  General:  I  require  to  see  the 
demurrer. 

The  demurrer  was  then  drawn  up  on 

gaper  and  given  to  the  counsel  for  the 
rown. 

The  Attorney  General  objected  that  the 
prisoner  had  no  right  to  demur  and  plead 
over  at  the  same  time. 

Sir  0.  O'LoghUn :  In  Beg.  v.  Adanu  (a)  it 
was  done ;  in  Beg,  v.  Phelps  {b)  the  pri- 
soners were  allowed  to  demur,  and  after- 
wards to  plead  over.  Beg,  v.  PtMrchaee  (o) 
was  the  case  of  an  indictment  for  embez- 
zlement. The  prisoner  having  pleaded  be- 
fore his  counsel  had  seen  the  indictment, 
and  the  prisoner's  counsel  having  stated 
that  some  doubt  existed  whether  the 
prisoner  could,  if  a  demurrer  was  decided 
against  him,  plead  over  to  the  felony,  Mr. 
Justice  Patteson  said : 

"I  think  that  there  is  no  doabt  that  the 
prisoner  may  plead  over  to  the  felony,  if  the 
demurrer  be  decided  against  him." 

I  know  that  there  has  been  a  doubt  raised 
in  some  text  books  as  to  whether  it  can  be 
done  where  the  case  is  not  capital.  But 
there  is  no  distinction  between  capital 
felonies  and  felonies  not  capital.  Ora/y  v. 
The  Quem,{d) 

Henn,  Q.O.,  contra:  The  prisoner  cannot 
demur  and  plead  over  at  the  same  time ; 
the  demurrer  must  first  be  decided ;  there 
are  later  cases  than  thoso  cited  which  are 
the  other  way ;  allowing  such  a  course 
would  operate  as  a  repeal  of  the  7  Oeo,  4. 
c.  64.  1  need  not  enumerate  the  different 
defects  which  are  cured  by  pleading  over, 
but  it  has  been  decided  that  this  objection 
will  no  longer  be  available  in  arrest  of 
judj^ment  or  on  writ  of  error.  We  are 
entitled,  if  the  prisoner  demur,  to  have 
final  judgment  on  the  demurrer;  Arch, 
C.  L.  86,  6th  edit.  In  2  Hawk.  ch.  31,  it 
is  said  that  in  favorem  vitv  it  may  be 
done. 


(a)  C.  &  M.  299. 
(A)  C.  &  M.  180. 

(c)  lb,  617. 

(d)  Above,  pp.  192,  1S6,  160. 


Sir  Colman  O^LoghUn:  We  only  seek 
what  was  done  in  Beg,  r,  Purehaee. 

MooRB,  J. :  Have  the  Court  discretion  to 
allow  the  prisoner  to  plead  over  after  a 
judgment  against  him  on  demurrer  P 

Sir  Cotmatn  O'Loghlen:  I  submit  they 
have;  in  two  oases  the  party  demurred 
and  pleaded  over  at  the  same  time :  Beg.  t. 
Adams  and  Beg.  v.  Pttirckase,  And  in  one 
case  they  demurred,  and  after  jud&^ment 
on  the  demurrer  pleaded  over:  Beg,  t. 
Phelps, 

Attorney  Oenoral  .*  I  submit  that  the 
Court  is  not  to  pre-jndge  the  case  by 
giving  any  permission.  I  deny  that  the 
right  exists  ex  dtbito  iustUi4B  to  demur  and 
plead  not  guilty  at  the  same  time. 

MooRB,  J . :  It  wai  done  in  two  cases. 

Sir  Cdman  0*Loghlen:  In  Be»  v.  Foa- 
dercom,{a)  Bex  v.  Welsh,(b)  and  Beg,  v. 
Hedgcoch,(c)  there  was  a  plea  of  autrefois 
acquit  and  not  guilty  at  the  same  time. 

Attorney  Oef^ral:  In  Beg,  v.  Odgers,(d) 
OressweiU,  J.,  says : 

"It  is  admitted  that  the  only  mode  of  the 
prisoner's  taking  advantage  of  the  objection 
would  be  by  demurrer.  And  it  is  said  that  in 
felonies  he  might  demur  and  plead  over  at  the 
same  time.  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the 
prisoner  has  no  such  rights  aud  Mr.  Justice 
Patteson  and  myself,  aft^  consultation  on  the 
Oxford  Circuit,  a^eed  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
allowed.  If  a  prisoner  demurs  he  must  abide 
the  consequences." 

This  is  the  latest  case  on  the  snbjeol. 
Patteson,  J.,  is  the  judge  who  is  said  to 
have  decided  the  case  of  Beg,  v.  Phelps, 
but  GressweU,  J.,  in  Beg.  r,  Odgers,  says 
that  he  had  consulted  Mr.  Justice  PcMs" 
son  on  the  subject ;  therefore,  the  case  of 
Beg.  V.  Phelps  cannot  now  be  relied  on. 

Moore,  J. :  I  apprehend  it  is  very  plain 
that  a  demurrer  to  an  indictment  aamits 
all  the  facts,  and  if  the  demurrer  is  over* 
ruled,  there  is  no  hot  to  be  tried. 

Sir  0.  O^Loghlen :  It  is  dearly  stated  in 
the  books  that  a  party  may  plead  after  de- 
mnrrer  in  a  capital  case. 

Henn :  It  is  not  so  clear  even  in  a  capital 
case,  for  there  is  a  case  in  one  of  the  yoar 
books  (14  Edw,  4.  7  a.  pi.  10),  in  which  it 
is  said  by  Ohohe,  J.,  that  if  a  defendant 
demur  to  a  plea  and  it  be  ruled  against 
him,  he  shall  be  hanged  *'quod  fuU  eon- 
eessum," 

Lbfeot,  B.  (to  the  Attorney  General): 
Do  you  object  to  the  prisoner  demurring 
and  pleading  not  guilty  at  the  same  time  P 

Attorney  Seneral :  I  do  object,  and  I  take 
this  opportunity  of  statinp^  that  if  they 
demur— without    anticipatmg    what    the 

(a)  S  Leach  708 ;  2  Baft<  P.  C.  519. 
(6)  SMoo.C.  C.  175. 
(c)  4  Ch.  Cr.  L.  530. 
(<2)  2  Moo.  &  B.  480. 
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jadgment  of  the  Court  may  be^l  shall  | 
ask  the  Oonrt  for  final  jadgment  on  that 
demurrer. 

Lbfbot,  B.  :  We  should  feel  great  diffi- 
culty in  acting  apon  the  case  which  has 
been  referred  to  by  the  prisoner's  counsel 
[Beg.  y.  Purch€ue),{a)  it  is  so  much  at  vari- 
aace  with  the  report  of  what  was  decided 
on  that  occasion  as  given  in  a  subsequent 
case :  Meg.  y.  Odgere,  It  seems  also  to  be 
at  variance  with  the  law  as  stated  by  Lord 
Gohe  (2  Inst.  178),  2  Hale,  P.O.  (257),  and 
•2  Hawk.  P.O.  (c.  31.  ss.  6  &  7),  which 
latter  authority  is  cited  bv  Lawrence,  J., 
in  B.  y.  Oib8on,(h)  as  an  authority,  that  the 
judgment  upon  a  demurrer  to  an  indict- 
ment in  criminal  cases,  not  capital,  is  not 
a  "  reepondecU  oueter"  but  final.(c)  With- 
out, therefore,  more  than  thus  intimating 
our  present  impression,  we  shall  leave  the 
prisoner  to  take  whatever  coarse  he  may 
be  advised. 

The  prisoner,  on  the  advice  of  his  coun- 
sel, pleaded  not  guilty,  and  the  following 
day  was  fixed  for  the  trial. 

Thursday,  May  25. 
The  jurors  npon  the  panel  having  been 
called,  and  more  than  a  full  jary  having 
answered  to   their  names,    the    prisoner 
handed  in  the  following : 

Challbnoe  to  the  Abbat. 
"  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  and  General 
Gaol  Delivery  in  and  for  the  City  of  Dublin. 
**  And  now,  that  is  to  say,  the  25th  day  of 
May,  in  the  said  11th  year  of  the  reign  of  oar 
Sovereigpa  Lady  Queen  Victoria,  comeB  the  said 
John  Mitchel  in  his  own  proper  person,  and 
the  jurors  of  the  jory  empaoelled  and  so  forth 
also  come,  and  thereupon  the  said  John  Mitchel 
challenges  the  array  of  the  said  panel,  because 
he  sajs  that  the  said  panel  was  made,  and 
arrayed,  and  returned  by  Henry  Sneyd  French, 
Esquire,  the  High  Sheriff  of  die  county  of  the 
city  of  Dublin,  or  by  the  person  or  persons  em- 
ployed by  him  to  array  said  panel,  at  the 
nomination,  instance,  and  request  of  some  per- 
son or  persons  to  the  said  John  Mitchel  un- 
known, acting  for  and  on  beludf  of  the  Grown  in 
this  prosecution;  and  also  because  the  said 
panel  was  arrayed  by  the  said  Henry  Sneyd 
French,  sheriff  as  aforesaid,  or  the  person  or 
persons  employed  by  him  to  array  the  same,  in 
a  partial  and  favourable  manner  to  our  Sdid 
Lady  the  Queen,  and  to  the  prejudice  of  him  the 
•aid  John  Mitehe),  and  also  because  the  said 
panel  was  not  arrayed  by  the  said  Henry  Sneyd 
French,  sheriff  as  aforesaid,  fairly  and  impar- 
tially from  the  jnrors'  book  of  the  county  of  the 
city  of  Dublin  for  the  current  year,  but  on  the 


(a)  Gar.  and  M.,  619. 

lb)  8  East  112. 

(e)  See  at  to  felonies,  Reg.  v.  Chwan  Duffy, 
4  Gox.  G.G.  94,  Beg  v.  Faderman,  I  Den.  G.  G. 
569,  9  G.  and  K.  858 ;  and  as  to  misdemeanors. 
Beg.  V.  Birmngkam  and  Glemeeeier  Bailway 
Co,  8  Q.  B.  224. 


contraiy  thereof  was  knowingly  and  advisedly 
by  the  said  Henry  Sneyd  Freacb,  or  the  person 
or  persons  employed  by  him  to  array  said  panel, 
arrayed  from   said  jurors'   book   unfairly  and 
prejudicially  to  the  said  John  Mitchel    so  as  to 
deprive  him,  the  said  John  Mitchel,  of  a  fair 
and  impartial  trial,  and  to  have  him,  the  said 
John    Mitchel,    tried    by    persons    prejudiced 
against  him ;  and  also  because  the  said  Henry 
Sneyd  French,  sheriff  as  aforesaid,  or  the  person 
or  persons  whom  he  employed  to  array  said 
panel,  did,  in   arraying  said  panel,  omit  the 
names  of  certain  persons  (which  said  names  the 
said  John  Mitchel  is  unable  to  set  forth,  the 
same  being  of  record  in  the  office  of  the  clerk 
of  the  crown   of   the   county  of  the  city  of 
Dublin,  and  the  said  John  Mitchel  being  refused 
access  thereto)  qualified  to  act  as  jurors  npon 
the  trial  of  the  issue  in  this  cause,  who  had  been 
heretofore  usually  summoned  as  jurors  in  this 
honourable  court,  because  he,  the  said  Henry 
Sneyd  French,  or  the  person  or  persons  em- 
ployed by  him  to  array  said  panel,  deemed  them 
more  likely   to  acquit   than   convict  the  said 
John  Mitchel,  and  did  insert  in  said  panel  the 
names  of  certain  other  person:*,  to  wit,  the  jurors 
named  in  the  said  panel,  because  he,  the  said 
Henry  Sneyd  French,  or  the  person  or  persons 
employed  by  him  as  aforesaid,  deemed  them 
more  likely  to  convict  than  to  acquit  the  said 
John  Mitchel ;  and  also  because  the  said  Henry 
Sneyd  French,  sheriff  as  aforesaid,  or  the  person 
or  persons  whom  he  employed  to  array  said  panel, 
did,  in  arraying  the  said  panel,  omit  the  names  of 
certain  jurors,  because  he,  the  said  Henry  Sneyd 
French,  or  the  person  or  persons  employed  by 
him  as  aforesaid,  deemed  them  more  likely  to 
acquit  than  to  convict  the  said  John  Mitchel, 
and  inserted  therein  the  names  of  certain  other 
jurors,    becanse    he,    the    said    Henry    Sneyd 
French,  or  the  person  or  persons  employed  by 
him  as  aforesaid,  deemed  them  more  likely  to 
convict  than  to  acquit  the  said  John  Mitchel; 
and  also  because  the  said  Henry  Sneyd  French, 
sheriff  aforeaaid,  or  the  person  or  persons  whom 
he  employed  to  array  the  said  panel,  did,  in 
arraying  the  said  panel,  dispose  the  names  of 
certain  persons  whom   the  said   Henry  Sneyd 
French,  or  the  person  or  persons  employed  by 
him  as  aforesaid,  deemed  more  likely  to  convict 
than  to  acquit  the  said  John  Mitchel,  above  the 
names  of  certain  other  persons  whom  he,  the 
said  Henry  Sneyd   French,  or  the   person  or 
persons  employed  by  him  as  aforesaid,  deemed 
more  likely  to  acquit  than  to  convict  the  said 
John  Mitchel,  to  the  maaifest  wrong  and  injury 
of  him  the  said  John  Mitchel,  and  this  he  is 
ready  to  verify ;  wherefore  he  prays  judgment, 
and  that  the  said  panel  may  be  quashed,  and  so 
forth. 

"  ROBBRT  HOLMBS. 

**  GOLMAN  M.  O'LoauLEN. 
"John  E.  Pigot. 
"John  O'Haoaw." 

The  Attorney  Oenerai,  after  oonsalting 
with  the  other  counsel  for  the  Crown, 
stated  that  he  took  issne  apon  the  chal- 
lenge and  called  upon  the  Goart  to  appoint 
trien. 
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ffohnea  moTed  to  postpone  the  triftl 
in  conseqaence  of  the  absence  of  a  ma- 
terial witness  in  snpport  of  the  challenge 
to  the  array,  and  referred  to  the  affidavits 
of  O'Flaherty,  the  prisoner's  attorney,  and 
Singleton,  his  clerk,  the  former  of  whom 
stated  his  belief  that  there  was  eood  ground 
for  challenging  the  array;  that  Stephen 
Monahan,  the  Attorney  OeneraVs  clerk,  was 
an  indisprnsable  wiuiess;  and  that  the 
apt>lioation  was  not  made  for  delay.  The 
amdayit  of  Singleton  stated  that  on  the 
23rd  May  he  was  directed  to  serve  a  sum- 
mons on  Stephen  Monahan;  that  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  house  of  Stephen  Monor 
%an,  and  was  informed  that  he  had  left 
town  the  day  previous;  that,  suspecting 
that  the  said  Stephen  Monahan  was  keep- 
ing out  of  the  way  lest  he  might  be  served 
with  said  summons,  he  made  several  in- 
quiries at  different  places  to  ascertain  if 
such  was  the  fact,  but  conld  gain  no  in- 
telligence of  him;  that  he  again  applied 
this  morning  at  the  residence  of  the  said 
Stephen  Monahan^  when  he  was  informed 
by  the  man-servant  that  the  said  Ste^ 
phen  Monahan  had  left  town  by  the 
eleven  o'clock  train  on  Monday  morn- 
ing, for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  to  the 
fair  of  Loughrea,  in  the  connty  of  Qal- 
way,  but  wonld  return  in  a  couple  of  days. 
It  should  be  the  desire  of  the  Grown  that 
the  panel  should  be  not  only  perfectly 
chaste,  but  above  suspicion.  If  the  Grown 
prodace  this  gentleman,  we  are  ready  to 
proceed  at  once. 

Attorney  General :  They  want  the  Grown 
to  do  a  thing  which  is  impossible.  If  they 
had  taken  any  pains  they  might  have  se- 
cured the  att^dance  of  the  gentleman  by 
serving  him  with  a  summons. 

Holmes :  How  could  we  summon  the 
witness  until  a  day  was  fixed  for  the  trial  P 
It  is  necessary  to  state  in  the  summons 
the  day  the  trial  is  to  take  place.  The 
moment  we  ascertained  the  day  the  Gourt 
had  fixed,  we  at  once  proceeded  to  serve 
this  gentleman.  We  have  heard  that  he 
is  in  the  connty  of  Galway,  and  that  ho  is 
expected  back  in  a  few  days.  He  is  the 
clerk  of  the  Attorney  General ;  the  Attor- 
ney General  must  be  better  informed  on 
the  subject  than  we  can  possibly  be.  I 
submit,  therefore,  that  this  application 
ought  to  be  granted. 

Attorney  Seneral:  Nothing  would  in« 
duoe  me  to  resist  this  application  if  I  were 
not  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  person  ab- 
sent oould  not  be  examined  as  a  witness 
for  the  prisoner,  and,  in  fact,  knows 
nothing  whatever  of  the  subject  of  the 
challenge.  The  affidavit  in  support  of 
this  application  is  insufficient.  It  is  new 
doctrine  to  me  that  you  cannot  summon  a 
witness  until  a  day  is  fixed  for  the  trial. 
An  affidavit  has  been  made  by  Dr.  Mona- 


han, brother  of  Mr.  Stephen  Moneihem,  in 
whose  house  he  lives,  stating  that  he  was 
aware  that  for  several  days  previous  Mr. 
Stephen  Monahan  intended  to  leave  town 
on  Monday  last,  for  the  parpoee  of  tians- 
acting  business  of  a  private  nature, 
pureeing  stock  at  the  fair  of  Longlu-ea 
to-morrow  (Friday).  No  intimation  that 
his  presenoe  would  be  required  was 
^ven  until  one  o'clock  yesterday,  when 
by  no  possibility  oould  this  gentleman 
be  sent  for  and  brought  back  in  time. 
But,  besides,  the  affidavit  states  no  ma- 
terial fact,  which  only  Mr.  Stephen  Mona- 
han could  depose  to.     Mr.  0*Aaherty 

**  Is  advised  tnd  believes  thai  safleient 
grounds  exist  for  challenging  the  amy  of  the 
panel  in  this  case," 

and  that 

**  He  believes  the  sud  Stephen  Monahan  will 
be  a  most  indispensable  witness  to  sustain  such 
challeuge." 

No  grounds  are  stated  for  inducing  a  be- 
lief that  he  is  an  indispensable  witness,  or 
that  he  can  prove  any  facts  of  conse- 
quence. If  the  facte  are  so,  there  should 
have  been  a  positive  affidavit  to  thai 
effect. 

L»R0T,  B. :  The  applicatk>n  made  to 
us  in  this  case  is  to  postpone  the  trial  of 
the  issue  now  joined  on  a  challenge  to  the 
array,  on  the  ground  of  the  abe^oe  of  a 
material  witness.  It  is  always  required 
that  a  statement  be  made  by  affidavit  of 
the  materiality  of  the  witness ;  but  that  is 
not  the  only  ground.  Ijord  MantAM 
says,  upon  a  smuJar  application  (The  King 
T.  B'Eon)  (a) : 

*'  No  crime  is  so  great,  no  proceedings  so 
instantaneous,  but  that  upon  sufficient  grounds 
the  trial  may  be  put  off.  If  the  usual  form  of 
the  affidarit  is  observed,  and  there  is  no  epeciai 
ground  of  suspicion,  the  rule  goes  of  coarse. 
But  if  there  be  such  grounds,  it  is  refused,  un- 
less the  party  will  go  into  farther  and  minuter 
circumstances ;  or  if  it  appear  there  is  an  affected 
delay,  the  rule  is  also  then  refhsed.  Three' 
things  are  necessary  to  put  off  a  trial ;  first,  that 
the  witness  is  really  material,  and  appears  to  the 
Court  so  to  be ;  second,  that  the  party  has  been 
guilty  of  no  neglect ;  third,  that  the  wimess  can 
be  had  at  the  time  to  which  the  trial  is  postponed." 

These  rules,  we  know  by  every  day's 
experience,  are  required  to  be  observed 
even  in  capital  cases.  The  Oourt  must  bo 
satisfied  that  due  diligence  has  been  used 
to  procure  the  attendance  of  the  witness ; 
that  due  diligence  consists  in  issuing  and 
serving  a  summons  in  reasonable  time  to 
enable  the  witness  to  attend  at  the  trial. 
I  know  no  rule  of  law  that  the  prisoner  is 
not  to  make  preparations  -for  his  defence 


(a)  1  W.  Bl.  514. 
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nnldl  the  rery  day  is  ftied  for  his  trial. 
Neither  I  nor  my  brother  Mootb  know  any 
rale  whioh  estahuthes  that  proposition .  No 
doubt,  if,  even  on  the  very  dAy  fixed  for 
his  trial,  he  satisfted  the  Coart  that  he  was 
ignorant  that  he  (the  witness)  conld  give 
material  eridenoe,  np  to  the  time  of  mak- 
ing the  applioation,  it  might  be  even  then 
the  duty  of  the  Court  to  postpone  the 
trial.  Bnfe  sach  being  the  mle  of  law, 
and  a  reasonable  rale  of  practice,  the  dnty 
of  preventing  that  rale  from  being  abnsed 
for  the  pnrpose  of  delay,  or  obstrnctine 
the  administration  of  jnstioe,  is  imposed 
on  the  Oonrt.  Now  what  are  the  facts  in 
this  caseP  The  prisoner  waa  committed 
on  the  Idth  day  of  May,  wben  he  was  pat 
into  possession  of  the  grounds  of  his  com- 
mittal* Bills  of  indictment  were  sent  np 
to  the  grand  jury  on  the  first  day  of  the 
sessions  {20th  May),  and  their  attention 
was  called  to  them  by  a  charge  from  the 
bench.  The  whole  case  was  then  de- 
veloped; the  prisoner  and  his  advisers 
were  then  at  least  apprised  of  the  case  he 
would  have  to  meet,  and  on  Monday  the 
bills  were  foand.    On  that  day  varioas 

EreUmiuaxv  matters  were  discassed,  which 
>flr  no  doubt  that  a  challenge  to  the  array 
was  then  in  contemplation.  On  Tuesday, 
the  Attorney  6'^Msrdf  called  on  the  Court  to 
fix  the  trial  for  Wednesday,  and  we  were 
about  to  fix  it,  when  there  was  an  appli- 
cation on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  to  post- 
pone the  ttitA  on  the  ground  of  his  connsel 
not  being  able  to  attend  on  that  day.  The 
AUom0y  Ghnmxd  having  objected  to  the 
delay  on  the  groond  of  the  nncertainty  as 
to  what  preliminary  proceedings  were  in- 
tended to  be  taken  on  the  part  of  the 
prisoner,  it  was  then  distinctly  avowed 
thttt  a  challenge  to  tbe  array  was  to  be 
taken ;  baton  a  statement  by  the  ^soner's 
ooanael  that  in  his  opinion  the  trial  woold 
not  last  more  than  one  day,  including 
the  challenge  to  the  array,  the  AUomBy 
Oeneral  consented  to  the  trial  being  post- 
poned till  Thursday.  To-day  an  appli- 
cation is  made  to  violate  that  arrangement, 
and  to  postpone  the  trial  in  consequence 
of  the  altegea  absence  of  a  material  witness 
to  support  a  challenge  to  the  array.  When 
was  this  discovery  made  of  the  materiality 
of  this  Witneas  P  The  affidavit  is  perfectly 
Mlent  as  to  that  most  important  matter. 
Have  we  it  verified  by  the  affidavit,  that 
the  party  used  any  diligence  whatever  to 
serve  a  summons  on  the  witness,  or  take 
any  step  whatever  to  procure  his  attend- 
ance, until  after  he  had  left  townP  Is 
there  any  ground  to  satisfy  the  Court  that 
whatever  materiality  there  might  be  in 
the  teslimony  of  this  witness  was  un- 
known to  the  prisoner  or  his  advisers 
wliilBl  the  witness  was  in  townf  Or,  on 
tbe  ooBtrary,  do  not  ftll  the  oifoamilanoes 


of  the  case  lead  strongly  to  an  opposite  in- 
ference P  Upon  the  whole  of  this  case, 
therefore,  and  adverting  to  the  rule  of  law 
and  practice  so  necessary  to  be  sustained 
for  the  ends  of  justice,  we  feel  ourselves 
bound  to  refuse  this  application. 

MooBB  J. :  I  concur  in  the  rule  which 
has  been  pronounced  for  the  first  ground 
which  has  been  stated,  and  on  that  ground 
only.  Motion  refvsed. 

ThomoB  James  Qidnton,  Esq.,  the  fore- 
man, and  WilUam  Worthington,  Esq.,  the 
next  to  him  on  the  list  of  tbe  county 
grand  jury,  were  appointed  triers,  and 
sworn  "well  and  truly  to  try  the  chal- 
'*  lenge  to  the  array  in  this  case,  and  a 
**  true  verdict  give  according  to  the 
"  evidence." 


Feter  CasserUyy  a  witness,  called  in 
support  of  the  challenge,  having  stated 
that  he  had  looked  through  the  |Mknel, 
and  that  the  iurors  were  in  his  opinion 
more  respectable  than  those  usually  sum- 
moned— he  did  not  mean  more  aristo- 
cratic— was  then  asked  by  Sir  Colman 
O'Loghlen  the  following  question: — Are 
you  able,  from  your  information,  to  state 
now  many  Eoman  Catholics  there  are  on 
the  panel  P 

Attorney  Qeneral:  I  object  to  that 
qnestion. 

Lefrot,  B.  :  You  know  that  is  a  per- 
fectly irrelevant  question. 

Sir  C.  O'Loghlen :  We  press  the  ques- 
tion ;  we  say  that  out  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  jurors  on  the  panel  thero  are  only 
twenty-eight  Aoman  Catholics ;  we  also 
say  that  there  are  on  the  jurors'  books 
two-thirds  Bom  an  Catholics  to  one- third 
Protestants;  there  are  on  this  panel 
only  about  one-sixth  Catholics  to  five- 
sixths  Protestants.  In  the  case  of  Adania 
and  Langton,{a)  Bushe,  C.J.,  upon  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  array,  says : 

**  Year  duty  is  to  try  whether  this  is  an  im- 
psrtial  panel,  or  has  it  been  so  eonstructed  as  to 
deprive  the  prisoner  of  a  fair  trial  ?  If  persons 
have  been  left  ofP  the  panel,  or  cormptly  placed 
or  postponed  in  sach  a  manner  and  to  such  an 
extent  as  would  deprive  the  prisoners  of  im- 
partial jurors,  or  throw  them  into  the  power  of 
jurors  prejudiced  a^inst  them,  this  is  not  an 
impartial  panel,  and  you  will  find  aceordingly." 


Now,  my  Lords,  I  say  that  applies  per- 
fectly to  our  case;   wo  are  preparea  to 
prove  that  whilst  the  proportion  of  per- 
sons qualified  to  be  jnrors  is  two- thirds 
!  Catholics  and   one- third  Protestants,  the 
'  pronortion  here  upon  the  panel  is  five- 
'  pixths  Protestants  and  one-sixth  Catholios. 
From  this  fact  we  assert  that  the  sheriff 

(a)  Beport  of  Maryborough  Speeial  Com- 
BOiission,  p.  S89. 
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has  not  made  oat  an  impartial  panel. 
But,  pnltiug  the  anestion  of  religion 
altogether  oat  of  tne  question,  if  the 
names  are  classified  alphabetically,  if 
a  small  proportionate  n amber  of  those 
names  begin  with  the  letter  L,  and  a 
▼ery  large  nnmber  are  classed  onder  the 
letter  M,  and  that  it  was  found  that  on 
the  panel,  out  of  the  names  taken  from 
the  two  letters,  two-thirds  were  taken 
from  the  less-nameroos  letter  L,  and  but 
one- third  from  the  more  numerous  letter 
M,  I  ask,  would  not  that  look  snspicions  P 
But  if  the  disproportion  is  shown  to  be  a 
great  deal  more  unequal  even  than  that, 
is  it  not  natural  to  draw  the  inference 
that  fair  means  have  not  been  used  P  We 
now  offer  this  evidence  to  show  that  in 
this  instance  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  unfair  means  have  been  used  in  the 
formation  of  the  panel. 

Lefbot,  B.  :  I  shonld  like  to  know  what 
the  requisite  proportion  is  to  make  an  im- 
partial panel  P 

Hewn :  The  question  here  is  whether 
the  array  has  been  made  in  a  corrupt 
manner  and  from  a  partial  motiye.  The 
challenge  to  the  array  in  Bex  v.  Adams 
and  Langton  has  formed  a  precedent  for 
the  greater  portion  of  the  chaUense 
which  has  been  put  in  here  to-day.  In 
charging  the  triers  in  that  case,  Biuhe, 
O.J.,  says: 

"  That  very  plain  question  (whether  the  panel 
was  impartially  arrayed)  has  led  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  another,  its  connexion  with  which  I 
am  unable  to  discover;  that  is,  whether  the 
Boman  CathoHc  freeholders  of  the  Queen's 
County  have  been  returned  in  such  numbers  and 
in  such  places,  as  their  fair  pretensions,  on  the 
score  of  rank  and  respectability,  entitle  them  to." 
<*We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  question 
whether  that  complaint  is  well  founded,  or 
whether  the  evidence  you  have  heard  has  not 
afforded  a  sufficient  answer  and  explanation,  but 
we  must  confine  our  attention  to  the  single 
question  whether  this  is  an  impartial  panel." 
**  I  might  say  that  it  has  not  appeared  to  this 
moment  of  what  religion  the  prisoners  are. 
And  it  would  be  affectation  not  to  assume  that 
they  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  we  know  from 
the  Crown  books  that  they  are  charged  with  an 
offence  connected  with  the  existing  insurrection  ; 
but  when  1  look  at  the  words  of  the  challenge 
I  cannot  imagine  to  myself  how  ihe  evidence  we 
have  heard,  supposing  all  the  inferences  claimed 
from  it  to  be  well  founded,  can  apply  to  the 
qaestion  before  us,  unless  we  are  bound  to 
identify  the  insurrection,  and  the  crimes  it  has 
produced,  with  the  religion  of  the  prisoners,— 
an  insult  and  calunmy  directed  a^^ainst  my 
Boman  Catholic  fellow-subjects  in  which  I  can- 
not consent  to  participate." 

These  observations  apply  with  greater 
force  here.  It  does  not  appear  what  the 
religion  of  the  prisoner  ii.    And  I  say 


'  with  that  learned  judge  that  it  would  be 

an  insalt  to  the  Boman  Catholics  entitled 

I  to  serve  on  juries,  to  say  that  they  wonkL 

I  find  a  verdiot  on  account  of  their  religion. 

Hohnet :  We  don't  pat  it  on  the  groond 
of  religion.  If  a  man  were  playing  hasard, 
if  all  is  fair  and  the  dice  are  not  loaded, 
there  can  be  no  honester  game ;  bat  if 
one  man  always  throws  "  crabs,"  as  it  is 
called,  whilst  the  other  always  throws  in 
his  own  favour,  the  preeamption  is  that 
the  dice  are  loaded ;  so,  in  this  case,  there 
is  strong  evidence  that  all  is  not  right. 
If  the  natural  result  of  the  proportionate 
number  of  those  qualified  to  be  placed  on 
the  panel  shoald  be  that  there  would  be 
on  it  two  Catholics  to  one  Protestant, 
and  that  we  find  that,  so  far  from  that 
being  the  case,  there  are  of  Proteatants 
five  to  one  on  the  panel,  is  it  not  the 
natural  presumption  that  there  has  not 
been  fair  dealing  in  the  constrootiou  of 
the  panel  P 

LsiBOT,  B. :  Sappose  there  were  a  great 
many  rich  men  on  the  panel,  and  a  poor 
man  was  to  be  tried,  would  it  be  an 
impartial  panel  P 

Holme$ :  I  would  say  not. 

LsFROY,  B. :  That  case  has  been  already 
decided  the  other  way  by  Lord  TmUerdem, 

Mooes,  J.:  The  judgment  to  which  I 
have  come  is  that  this  evidence  ought  to 
be  received.  The  objection  is  that  it  is 
irrelevant.  It  does  not  appear  to  my 
mind  that  it  is  so  plainly,  and  palpably, 
and  clearly  irrelevant,  as  that  it  coold  not 
in  any  case  be  left  to  the  triers,  with  other 
evidence.  Suppose  that  the  sheriff  was 
proved  to  have  been  making[  inquiries 
about  persons  as  to  their  religiun,  and 
after  those  inquiries,  left  them  on,  or  took 
them  off  the  panel,  woald  not  the  evidence 
in  such  case  be  applicable  P  And  thoagh 
possibly  and  probably  the  evidence  may 
ultimately  torn  out  not  to  be  relevant,  or 
of  any  vaJae,  I  think  it  safer  in  the  first 
instance  to  admit  it. 

Aitvmey  Oeneral :  The  admission  of  the 
evidence  referred  to  in  Chief  Justice 
Su8he*8  charge  was  not  objected  to.  I 
contend  that  the  sheriff  is  not  bound  to 
put  his  hand  into  a  balloting-box  and  take 
out  the  names  of  inrors  by  chance ;  if  he 
selects  the  names  honestly  and  fairly  from 
the  jurors'  book,  that  is  all  that  caa  be 
required  of  him. 

Sir  C.  O'LoghUn:  But  that  is  joat  the 
qaestion  to  be  tried  upon  this  challenge. 

Lbibot,  B.  :  It  is  much  sidfer,  in  accord- 
anoe  with  the  opinion  of  my  brother 
Moore,  to  admit  the  evidence  at  preaent, 
and  then,  if  it  be  clearly  irrelevant,  to  ex* 
elude  it  when  we  come  to  charge  the 
triers. 

The  examination  of  the  witness  was  then 
proceeded  with.    He  stated  that  he  had 
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emnined  the  panel,  and  that  there  were 
twentj-foar  or  twenty-fire  Roman  Gatho- 
lios  npon  it. 

Peter  Slavin,  examined  by  Sir  0.  O^Loph- 
lerij  was  asked  did  he  assist  in  examining 
the  names  on  the  jurors'  book. 

The  Attorney  General  objected  to  any  evi- 
dence being  given  of  the  contents  of  the 
jnrors'  book,  the  book  not  being  produced. 

A  docnment  purporting  to  be  a  copy  of 
the  general  list  of  jurors,  prepared  pur- 
suant to  the  3  &  4  WiU.  4.  c.  91.,  which, 
when  revised  by  the  recorder  in  open 
court,  and  signed  by  him,  becomes  the 
jurors*  book,  was  put  into  the  witness's 
hands  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him 
to  state  from  it  the  relative  number  and 
disposition  of  the  names  of  Protestants 
and  Catholics  on  the  jurors*  book  and  the 
panel.  This  was  objected  to  on  behalf  of 
the  Crown. 

Hooss,  J. :  How  could  the  witness  state 
that  it  is  a  copy  of  the  jurors'  book  P 

Lefrot,  B.  :  It  is  quite  an  elementary 
rule  of  law  tbab  where  the  original  is  in 
existence,  a  copy  is  not  evidence. 

Sir  Oolman  O'Loahlen :  The  jurors'  book 
is  in  the  clerk  of  the  peace's  office,  within 
the  precincts  of  the  court,  and  would  be 
produced  by  the  officer,  if  the  Court 
ordered. 

This  the  Court  declined  to  do,  and  the 
witness  was  withdrawn. 

Francis  Dowling  proved  that  he  had 
attended  at  the  revision  of  the  jury  lists 
and  taken  a  list  of  the  jurors  placed  on  the 
revibed  list  by  the  recorder  in  open  conrc. 
In  answer  to  the  Attorney  Cfeneral,  he 
stated  that  he  had  not  compared  such  list 
with  the  list  as  revised  by  the  recorder, 
after  it  had  been  made  up  and  signed  by 
the  recorder. 

The  Attorney  General  objected  to  the 
document  being  received  in  evidence. 

LsmoY,  B. :  The  thing  from  which  the 
sheriff  is  to  take  his  panel  is  the  jurors' 
book,  and  nothing  can  be  evidence  of  the 
contents  of  the  book  except  the  book 
itself,  unless  the  Act  of  Parliament  dis- 
penses with  its  production,  and  makes 
something  else  evidence  of  it. 

Holmee :  The  clerk  of  the  peace  has  re- 
fused to  produce  the  jurors'  book  without 
an  order  from  the  Court. 

Attorney  General:  It  was  quite  com- 
petent to  the  prisoner's  M^ent  to  have  gone 
mto  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  peace, 
and  to  compare  the  panel  with  the  jurors' 
book.  They  want  now  to  have  a  postpone- 
ment of  the  trial,  perhaps  till  the  day 
after  to-morrow,  to  investigate  the  names 
on  the  book.  They  could  have  got  this 
information  in  time,  if  they  had  applied 
in  the  proper  quarter. 


LBniOT,  B. :  We  are  clearly  of  opinion 
that  the  document  offered  in  evidence  can 
by  no  means  be  received  as  evidence  of 
the  contents  of  the  jurors'  book.  Then  we 
are  asked  to  postpone  the  trial,  and  to 
pive  an  order  for  the  production  of  the 
jurors*  book,  in  order  to  give  an  oppor- 
tunity of  investigating  the  religion  of  the 
several  jurors,  and  making  an  analysis  to 
show  the  proportion  of  jurors  of  different 
religious  persuasions  on  the  book,  and 
comparing  that  with  the  proportion  in 
which  they  appear  on  the  panel.  But  un- 
less the  law  has  ascertained  what  that 
proportion  should  be,  and  that  the  court 
can  thus  have  some  standard  in  reference 
to  which  to  direct  the  triers,  it  would  be  a 
nugatory  and  irrelevant  inquiry,  as  well 
as  invidious  and  objectionable,  for  the 
reasons  so  well  expressed  by  the  late  Chief 
Justice  Bushe,  in  the  case  referred  to.(a) 
We  must,  therefore,  refuse  this  applica- 
tion. 

John  Bruton,  a  person  whose  name  did 
not  appear  on  the  panel,  stated  that  he 
had  received  a  summons  to  attend  as  a 
juror.  He  was  asked  what  was  his  reli- 
gion P 

The  Attorney  General  objected. 

Letbot,  B.  :  I  don't  see  anv  reason  at 
present  for  admitting  this  evidence. 

Sir  Oolman  O'Loghlen :  I  submit  that  it 
is  evidence  to  show  partiality  on  the  part 
of  the  sheriff,  that  before  the  arrest  of 
Mr.  Mitchel,  Bruton  had  been  summoned 
to  attend  this  Court  as  a  juror,  but  after* 
ward;!  his  name  was  not  placed  on  Hie 
pauel. 

LsTROY,  B. :  First  prove  the  service  of 
the  summons  on  the  witness. 

Mr.  Ponder,  sub-sheriff  of  the  City  of 
Dublin  for  nine  years,  proved  that  the 
jury  summons  produced  by  the  last  witness 
was  in  the  handwriting  of  a  Mr.  Wheeler, 
who  was  in  his  employment,  and  stated 
that  Wheeler  had  left  Dublin  to  attend  the 
Dublin  Election  Committee,  under  a 
Speaker's  warrant.  Wheeler  was  occasion  - 
ally  employed  to  prepare  panels  for  the 
commissions,  but  had  no  part  in  foi*ming 
the  present  panel. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

Mr.  Wheeler  was  only  employed  to  sum- 
mon jurors  after  the  panel  was  prepared. 

John  Boihoroitgh,  summoned  as  a  juror, 
but  not  on  the  panel,  and  E.  J.  Milliken, 
summoned  on  the  previous  Friday,  and  on 
the  panel,  were  asked  as  to  their  religion. 
The  questions  were  disallowed. 


(a)  See  Moigan's  Report  of  the  Maryboroa^ 
^al  CommiMion  in  1833,  p.  836,  vol.  3. 
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Henry  Sneyd  Frmtth — Examined  by 
Sir  a  O'LogUen. 

I  prepared  the  panel  in  this  case  in  the 
sub-sheriff's  house.  Only  Mr.  HamUton, 
my  sub-sheriff*,  was  present.    I  afterwards 

fsve  Mr.  Hamilton  the  panel  containing 
50  odd  names.  I  placed  the  names  of 
the  parties  on  the  panel  acoordiug  to  their 
position  and  respectability. 

Did  you  receive  any  assistance  from 
Mr.  Hamilton  ? — I  merely  asked  him  ques- 
tions as  to  the  position  and  respectability 
of  the  persons  on  the  list. 

Had  yon  the  former  panels  before  you  P 
— No,  there  was  no  occasion,  as  I  had 
already  prepared  two  panels. 

Were  you  aware  of  the  religion  or  poli- 
tics of  any  of  the  parties  you  placed  upon 
the  iMnel  P— No. 

Did  anyone  state  the  religion  or  politics 
of  any  of  those  persons  at  the  time  P — I 
don*c  recollect  it. 

Might  any  person  have  stated  it  P— They 
might.  I  ao  not  know  Mr.  Stephen 
Monahan.  I  never  gave  him  a  copy  of 
the  panel. 

Ghross-examined  by  Henn. 

I  selected  the  panel  fairly  and  impar- 
tially, and  to  the  best  of  my  judgment. 
No  one  suggested  to  me  that  I  should 
insert  or  omit  the  names  of  any  persons, 
or  change  the  order  in  which  they  stood, 
^'ami^ion— Examined  by  EolfMs. 

I  was  present  with  the  High  Sheriff'  at 
the  framing  of  the  panel. 

Which  of  you  selected  the  names  P— 
Both. 

Which  took  the  most  trouble  ?—!  rather 
think  I  did. 

Yon  took  them  by  chance,  of  course  P 
— No,  not  exactly  by  chance ;  I  took  them 
by  their  respectability.  I  call  men  re- 
spectable whom  I  know  by  their  general 
public  character  to  be  such.  I  never  heard 
any  of  them  talk  on  politics.  I  knew 
nothing  of  their  ]*eligion.  I  know  Mr. 
Wheder. 

Did  be  know  anything  of  these  jurors  P 
— ^Yes ;  I  asked  hun  to  give  me  a  list  of 
the  nersoDS  who  were  generally  pat  upon 
panels,  and  he  did  so. 

Then  it  was  from  Mr.  Wheder^s  list  you 
made  the  selection  P — Partly. 

Can  you  say  how  many  you  took  from 
that  list  P — I  should  say  a  hundred. 

Oh,  so  it  was  fn)m  that  list  you  took 
them,  and  not  from  the  book. 

Cross-examined  by  WhiteMe. 
I  discharged  the  duties   of  my  office 
fairly,  honestly,  and  without  corruption. 

Lefbot,  B.  (addressing  the  triers). 
Bveiy  person  who  could  by  possibiUty 
give   you   information  upon  tbat   ques- 


tion, involvuig,  M  it  does,  one  of  the 
most  important  duties  of  the  eherifT,  end 
his  due  performance  of  it,  has  been  ]Mro- 
duced;  every  opportunity  of  satisfying 
yoar  minds  baa  been  afforded ;  yon  have 
heard  the  examinatioa  of  thoee  witneases 
who,  if  there  had  been  any  corrupt  motive 
or  practice  in  the  conduct  of  the  high 
sheriff'  in  forming  that  panel,  must,  from 
their  position,  have  been  acquainted  with 
it ;  you  have  heard  the  persons  who  made 
out  the  panel  (the  sheriff  and  his  return- 
ing officer)  state  on  their  oaths  that  they 
hM  made  that  panel  impartially,  and  that 
thev  bad  no  communication,  direction,  or 
understanding  from  or  with  any  person 
so  as  to  influence  their  judgment,  and  that 
they  had  no  partial  or  corrupt  view  in 
selecting  the  names  upon  it;  that  they 
only  selected  them  with  a  view  to  the 
respectability  and  character  of  the  paxties 
selected.  They  have  been  closely  sifted 
upon  the  subject ;  if  you  find  anv  grounds 
upon  which  you  can  on  your  oaths  impute 
to  the  sheriff  or  his  officers  an^hing 
which  brings  him  or  them  within  the 
charge  of  partiality,  or  what  is  called  un- 
indifferency  in  the  framing  of  the  panel, 
you  will  find  for  the  challenge  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  you  find  no  such 
grounds,  you  will  find  against  it,  and,  in 
our  opinion,  and  you  have  a  right  to  know 
that  opinion,  there  is  no  evidence  what- 
ever to  sustain  the  charge  of  p|artiality  or 
unindifferenoy  in  the  formation  of  the 
panel  by  the  sheriff  or  his  officers,  and 
you  will  be  warranted  in  finding  against 
the  challenge. 

The  Triers  found  against  the  challenge. 

The  panel  was  then  called  over,  and 
after  twenly  peremptory  challenges  on 
behalf  of  the  prisoner,  and  thirty-nine 
jurors  having  been  set  aside  on  behalf  of 
the  Crown,  a  jury  was  sworn,  (a) 

Friday,  May  26, 1848. 
OPBvnio  Sfbbch  vos  thb  Cbowk. 
Attorney  Oeneral:  The  offence,  goitle- 
men,  of  which  Mr.  MUchd  stands  charged 
is  one  which,  xmtil  a  very  recent  period, 
if  committed  in  Bngland,  would  have  been 
considered  as  treason.  From  the  earliest 
period  of  our  law  the  highest  offence  of 
which  a  subject  can  be  guilty,  is  the  crime 
of  treason;  partly  in  consequence,  per- 
haps, of  die  reverence  tbat  is  always 
entertained  by  the  laws  of  Enulaad  to- 
wards the  person  of  the  Sovereign;  and 
partly  in  consequence  of  the  drcAdfu] 
mischiefs  that  may  result  from,  and  the 


(a)  See  the  debate  in  Parliament  oo  the 
ejection  of  the  jury  in  this  case,  Feb.  iS, 
1875,  Haos.  vol.  S22,  p.  064. 
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number  of  parties  who  are  necessarily 
ioTolred  in,  a  crime  of  that  description. 

In  order,  Gentlemen,  that  yon  shoald 
fnlly  nnderstand  the  qaestion,  and  the 
only  qaestion  yon  will  have  to  try  in  the 
present  case,  1  consider  it  my  dnty  to  call 
year  attention,  very  shortly  indeed,  to 
what  the  original  law  of  treason  was 
according  to  the  laws  of  this  conntir. 
80  long  ago  as  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  defining 
what  was  treason.  It  is  by  that  enacted 
or  declared  that 

''when  a  mao  doth  compass  or  imagine  the 
death  of  our  Lord  the  Kmg,  or  of  our  Lady 
his  companion,  or  of  his  eldest  son  and  heir," 

that  is  an  act  constituting  treason.  Yon 
will  observe  l^e  words  of  this  declara- 
tion—they are,  that  if  a  man  shoald  com- 
gLSs  or  imagine  the  death  of  oar  Lord  the 
King,  or  of  oar  Ladv  his  companion,  or 
of  their  eldest  son  and  heir.  Other  matters 
declared  treason  by  the  same  Act  are, 

**  That  if  a  man  do  levy  war  against  oar  Lord 
the  King  in  his  realm,  or  be  adherent  to  the 
King's  enemies  in  his  realm,  giving  to  them  aid 
and  comfort  iu  the  realm,  or  elMwhere,  and 
thereof  be  probaMy  atuinted  of  o|)en  deed  by 
the  people  of  their  condition." 

Yon  will  observe  the  distinction.  To  con- 
stitate  treason  of  the  first  branch  all  that  is 
rec^ired  is,  Ihat  the  party  shoald  compass 
or  imagine  the  death, 

"  and  that  he  thereof  be  probably  attainted  of 
open  deed  by  the  people  of  their  condition." 

It  is  not  so,  so  far  as  the  levying  of  war  is 
concerned ;  it  is  not  that  he  shoald  com- 
pass or  imagine  the  levying  of  the  war, 
oat  it  is,  that  he  shoald  actually  levy  war 
against  oar  Lord  the  King  in  his  realm. 
Therefore^  gentlemen,  this  distinction  has 
always  been  held  in  the  law  of  treason, 
that  any  act  whatsoever  compassing  or 
intending  the  death  of  the  Sovereign  was 
considered  as  a  treason;  bat  the  com- 
passing or  intending  to  levy  war  was  not 
considered  treason,  anloss,  in  point  of 
fiM)t,  the  act  of  levying  war  had  been 
actually  committed.  Accordingly,  it  has 
frequently  been  decided,  that  any  act 
whatsoever  tending  to  the  endangering 
the  life  of  the  Sovereign,— such,  for  in- 
stance»  as  people  meeting,  consulting,  and 
considering  together  as^  to  the  mauner  in 
which  they  should  deprive  the  Sovereign 
of  life,  although  they  did  not  determine 
upon  the  means,  that  such  was  an  overt 
act  of  compassing  the  death  of  the  King. 
That,  gentlemen,  would  not  have  been  so 
as  to  the  levying  of  war ;  for  the  consult- 
ing and  the  determining  as  to  the  mode  of 
levying  war  would  not  constitute  treason, 
unless  they  had  gone  farther,  and  actually 
commenced   the    levying   of  war.     But 


though  ihat  was  so,  it  waa  held  from  very 
early  times  that  that  act,  though  it  might 
be  a  portion  of  another  treason,  would  be 
considered  as  a  compassing  the  death  of 
the  King.  For  instance,  if  parties  engaged 
in  a  war  against  the  Sovereign,  calculated 
in  its  nature  to  endanger  the  personal 
safety  of  the  Sovereign,  a  levying  of  a 
war  of  that  description,  or  even  taking 
steps  towards  the  levying  of  such  a  war, 
would  be  considered  as  a  compassing  the 
death,  becaase  it  was  in  its  nature  calcu- 
lated to  terminate  in  that  way. 

Thus,  gentlemen,  matters  stood  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  England,  [until  the 
36  Geo.  8.  c.  7.,  in  the  year,  I  believe,  1796. 
At  that  time  an  Act  was  passed  by  the 
Parliament  of  England,  by  which  it  was 
enacted: 

**  That  if  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever 
during  the  natural  life  of  His  Majesty,  or 
until  the  end  of  the  then  next  session  of  Parlia- 
ment after  a  demise  of  the  crown,  shall  within 
the  realm  or  without,  compass,  imagine,  invent, 
devise,  or  intend  death  or  destruction,  or  an/ 
bodily  harm  tending  to  death  or  destruction, 
maim  or  wounding,  imprisonment  or  restraint 
of  the  person  of  the  same,  our  sovereign  Lord 
the  King,  his  heirs  and  successors,  or  to  deprive 
or  depose  him  or  them  from  the  style,  honour, 
or  kingly  name  of  the  Imperial  crown  of  this 
realm,  or  of  any  other  of  His  Majesty's 
dominions  and  countries,  or  to  levy  war  against 
His  Majesty,  bis  heirs  and  successors  within  this 
realm,  in  order  by  force  or  constraint  to  compel 
him  or  them  to  change  his  or  their  measures  or 
counsels,  or  in  order  to  put  any  force  or  con- 
straint upon,  or  to  intimidate,  or  overawe  both 
houses,  or  either  house  of  Parliament,  or  to 
move  or  stir  any  foreigner  or  stranger  with 
force  to  invade  Uiis  realm,  or  any  other  His 
Majesty^s  dominions  or  countries,  under  the 
obeisance  of  His  Majesty,  his  heirs  and  fue- 
cessors;  and  such  compassing^,  imaginations, 
iiiveutiouK,  devices,  or  intentions,  or  any  of 
them,  shall  express,  utter,  or  declare,  by  pub- 
lishing any  printing  or  writing,  or  by  any  overt 
act  or  deed;  being  legally  convicted  thereof, 
upon  the  oaths  of  two  lawful  and  credible 
witnesses,  upon  trial,  or  otherwise  convicted 
or  attainted  by  due  course  of  law,  then  every 
such  person  and  persons,  so  as  aforesaid  oifend- 
ing,  shall  be  deemed,  declared,  and  adju%ed  to 
be  a  traitor  and  traitors,  and  fthall  suffer  pains 
of  death,  and  also  lose  and  forfeit  as  in  cases  of 
high  treason." 

That  Act,  gentlemen,  which  was  origi- 
nally  a  temporary  Act,  was  afterwards 
made  perpetual ; (a)  but  though  that  Act 
was  made  perpetual,  and  as  such  continued 
in  force  iu  England,  it  was  not  made  the 
law  of  Ireland.  Accordingly,  the  law  of 
Ireland  until  recently  stood  thus,  that  if 
a  party  were  guilty  of  the  act  of  com- 
passing or  imagining  the  death  of  Her 
Majes^,  such  a  party  would  be  guilty  of 

]  (a)  57  Geo.  8.  c.  6.  ' 
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the  offence  of  treason ;  bnt  if  a  party 
were  guilty  of  the  offence,  not  of  com- 
passing the  death,  hnt  merely  compassing, 
or  intending,  or  exciting  distarhance  or 
rebellion,  which  disturbance  or  rebellion 
was  not  in  its  nature  calculated  to  lead  to 
the  personal  danger  of  the  Sovereign,  that 
was  an  ofl'ence  not  amounting  in  law  to 
treason,  but  amounting  to  sedition.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  compassing  the  levy- 
ing of  a  war  against  the  Queen,  which 
naturally  would  lead  to  the  deposition  or 
endanger  the  life  and  personal  safety  of 
the  Queen,  was  still,  according  to  the  law 
of  Ireland,  treason  within  the  statute  of 
Edward^  as  it  would  have  been  considered 
as  a  compassing  or  imagination  of  the 
death  of  the  Sovereign. 

In  that  state  the  law  remained  until  the 
month  of  April  last.  Previous  to  the 
month  of  April  you  are  aware  of  the 
state  of  circumstances  in  which  this 
country  was  placed.  You  are  aware  of 
the  political  associations  that  were  formed 
throughout  the  country,  and  you  are 
aware  of  the  objects  professed  and  avowed 
by  those  several  associations.  The  object 
avowed  by  some  of  those  associations  up 
to  that  period  was,  to  procure  a  repeal  of 
the  legislative  union.  That,  gentlemen, 
was  a  legitimate  and  legal  object.  The 
legislative  union  is  the  effect  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament;  and  there  is  no  illegality, 
nor  is  there  anything  wrong,  in  any  per- 
son who  supposes  that  a  repeal  of  that  Act 
of  Parliament  would  be  beneficial  to  this 
country,  endeavouring  to  obtain  that  re- 
peal by  legiJ  and  constitutional  means. 
Accordingly,  some  of  the  associations  pro- 
fessed to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the  legislative 
union  by  legal  and  constitutional  modes, 
as  they  said;  by  the  force  of  public 
opinion,  by  bringing  the  opinion  of  the 
public  to  bear  upon  the  question ;  raising 
a  party  in  the  country  favourable  to  it,  and 
satisfying  the  legislature  that  the  true 
interests  of  the  country  required  such  an 
alteration  in  Ihe  constitution.  So  far, 
gentlemen,  there  was  nothing  wrong, 
nothing  illegal ;  but  a  party  separated 
from  that  association,  and  the  professed 
object  of  that  party, — so  far  rs  we  can 
judge  from  their  publications,  some  of 
which  will  be  laid  before  you  to-da^, — 
was,  to  obtain  that  repeal  of  the  legisla- 
tive union,  not  by  legal  and  constitutional 
modes,  but  by  having  recourse  to  force 
and  violence.  In  that  state  of  tiling  the 
law  of  Ireland  was  this,  that  advising  or 
exhorting  people  to  have  recourse  to  a 
levying  of  war  against  Her  Majesty,  or 
advising  people  to  have  recourse  to  such 
measures  as  would  lead  to  or  compel  by 
force  and  constraint  Her  Majesty  to  cnanffo 
her  measures  or  counsels,  though  it  would 
have  been  treason  in  England,  was  a  mis- 


demeanor aooording  to  the  law  of  Ire- 
land. Aooordingty,  in  order  to  assimilate 
the  law  of  the  two  coontriea,  and  in  order 
to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  law  of 
England,  the  Act  of  Parliament  waa  paased 
upon  which  the  present  proeecution  is 
founded.  That  Act  of  Parliament  re- 
ceived the  royal  aseent  on  the  22nd  of 
April  last. 

Previously,  gentlemen,  to  that  Act  of 
Parliament  receiving  the  royal  assent,  I 
think  it  was  on  the  12th  February,  the 
newspaper  of  which  Mr.  MiUkd  is  tbe 
proprietor  was  first  published  in  this  city. 
It  was  called  the  United  Irishman.  From 
the  very  first  number  Uie  articles  published 
in  it  were  of  a  tendency  certainly  calcn  • 
lated  to  excite  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  of  those  having  anj  regard  to 
the  preservation  of  the  public  peace  or 
tranquillity  in  this  country.  I  do  not  mean 
— becau^,  although  perhaps  it  might  be 
strictly  legal,  there  might  be  some  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  it  would  be  exactly  fair 
to  the  prisoner — to  offer  in  evidence  any 
articles  of  thi.s  newspaper  published  prior 
to  the  Act  of  Parliament  receiving  the 
royal  assent.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
some  of  those  articles  had  been  made, 
and  still  are,  the  subject  matter  of  prose- 
cutions pendinff  against  him  for  sedition 
in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench.(a)  Thnt, 
gentlemen,  is  all  I  shall  say  in  relation  to 
those  articles. 

But  the  Act  of  Parliament  which  re- 
ceived the  royal  assent  on  the  22nd  of 
April  last  enacted : 

"That  if  any  person  whatsoever  after  the 
passing  of  this  Act  shall,  within  the  United 
Kingdom  or  without,  compass,  imagine,  invent, 
devise,  or  intend  to  deprive  or  depose  our  most 
Gracious  I«ady  the  Queen,  her  heirs  or  succes- 
sors, from  the  style,  honour,  or  royal  name  of 
the  imperial  crown  of  the  United  Kin^om,  or 
of  any  other  of  Her  Mijesty's  domimons  and 
countries,  or  to  levy  war  against  Her  Majesty, 
her  heirs  or  successors  within  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  in  order  by  force  or  constraint 
to  compel  her  or  them  to  change  her  or 
their  measures  or  counsels ;  or  in  cider  to  pat 
any  force  or  constraint  upon,  or  in  order  to  in- 
timidate or  overawe  both  houses,  or  either  house 
of  parliament,  or  to  move  or  stir  any  foreigner 
or  stranger  with  force  to  invade  the  United 
Kingdom  or  any  other  Her  Majesty's  dominions 
or  countries,  under  the  obeisance  of  Her 
Majesty,  her  heirs  or  successors ;  and  such  com- 
passings,  imaginations,  inventions,  devices,  or 
intentions,  or  any  of  them  shall  express,  utter, 
or  declare,  by  publishing  any  printing  or  writ- 
ing, or  by  open  and  advised  speaking,  or  by  any 
overt  act  or  deed;  every  person  So  offending 
shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted 
thereof,  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Court,  to  be  transported  beyond  the  seas  for  the 

(a)  See  above,  p.  546. 
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term  of  his  or  her  natural  life,  or  for  any  term 
not  left!  than  seven  years;  or  to  be  imprisoned 
for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or 
without  hard  labour,  as  the  Court  shall  direct." 

The  charge  that  we  bring  forward 
against  Mr.  Mitchel  is  that  he  did,  since 
the  passing  of  this  Act, 

*'  compass,  imagine,  inyent,  devise,  and  intend 
to  deprive  and  depose  the  Queen  from  the  style, 
honour,  and  royal  name  of  the  Imperial  Crown 
of  the  United  Kingdom." 

And  that  he  did  also 

**  compass,  invent,  devise,  and  intend  to  levy 
war  against  Her  Mi^esty  within  the  United 
Kingdom,  in  order  by  force  and  constraint  to 
compel  her  to  change  her  measures  or  counsels ; 
and  that  such  his  intention  he  did  express  and 
declare  by  publications  in  a  newspaper  of  which 
he  is  the  ecUtor,  publisher,  and  proprietor." 

I  mentioned  that  a  prosecution  was 
pending  against  Mr.  Miiehel  in  the  Court 
of  Qneen's  Bench  for  articles  published 
hj  him  in  the  United  Iriehinan.{a)  Pro- 
secutions were  also  pending  against 
Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  and  Mr.  Meagher, 
members  of  the  Irish  Confederation,  (b)  It 
appears  that,  in  consecjuence  of  those 
prosecutions,  it  was  considered  adyisable 
oy  persons  entertaining  the  same  political 
opinions  in  the  city  of  Limerick  to  get  up 
a  meeting,  or  to  gtye  an  entertainment  to 
those  three  persons  who  were  so  prose- 
cuted. And  accordingly  a  meeting  which 
was  described  as  "  a  soiree  to  the  prose- 
cuted patriots "  was  held  on  Saturday, 
the  30th  of  April;  and  at  that  meeting 
Mr.  Mitchel,  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien,  and 
Mr.  Meagher  attended.  In  the  course 
of  that  evening  Mr.  Mitchel  delivered 
ch,  the  publication  of  which  speech 


in  his  own  newspaper  on  Saturday  the 
6th  of  May  is  one  of  the  articles  upon 
which  we  rely,  as  a  printing  and  pub- 
lishing by  him  within  the  words  of  the 
Act  of  Parliament,  expressing  and  de- 
claring such  the  imaginations,  inven- 
tions,  and  devices  that  he  had  previously 
formed.  And  the  question — and  I  believe 
the  only  question — ^that  will  be  left  to  you 
by  the  Court  will  be  this,  whether  in  point 
of  fact  this  article  and  the  article  in  the 
other  paper,  which  I  shall  call  your 
attention  to  just  now,  do  not  clearly 
express  and  declare  such  the  intention  of 
Mr.  Mitchel;  that  intention  being  a  de- 
position of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  from 
the  st^le,  honour,  and  royal  name  of  the 
imperial  crown  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
or  a  levying  of  war  against  Her  Majesty, 
in  order  to  force  her  to  change  her  mea- 
sures and  counsels.  You  will  not  in  this 
trial  have  to  determine  upon  the  credit  to 


(a)  See  above  p.  545. 
(6)  See  above  p.  571. 
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be  given  to  witnesses.  Your  opinion  will 
be  required  merely  upon  the  meaning, 
and  intention,  and  construction  of  these 
articles,  vnitten  and  published  by  Mr. 
Mitchel  in  this  paper  of  which  he  is  pro- 
prietor. 

Grentlemen,  the  first  of  these  articles  is 
the  report  of  a  speech  delivered  by  him  at 
the  meeting  at  Limerick.  It  purports  to 
be  a  report  taken  from  another  paper, 
the  Limerick  Reporter,  But,  gentlemen, 
it  is  not  for  the  publication  of  that  docu- 
ment as  taken  from  another  paper  we 
proceed.  We  do  not  make  the  subject- 
matter  of  our  proceeding  any  of  the 
speeches,  however  seditious,  that  may 
have  been  delivered  at  that  meeting ;  but 
wo  rely  on  this  publication,  as  a  publish- 
ing, expressing,  and  printing  of  an  article, 
containing  the  sentiments  delivered  by 
Mr.  Mitchel  himself,  at  that  meeting, 
which  of  course  he  adopts  by  this  his 
publication.    The  article  is  as  K)11ow8  : 

"  Mr.  Mitchel  having  been  loudly  called  on, 
then  rose  amidst  a  hurricane  of  applause  and 
said:" 

This  was  in  answer  to  the  toast  of  the 
"  Prosecuted  patriots  " : 

**  Mr.  Chairman  and  citisens  of  Limerick,  my 
first  duty  is,  to  thank  you,  which  I  do  cordially 
and  sincerely,  for  the  generous  reception  you 
have  this  night  given  to  those  who  have  been 
selected  for  prosecution  by  the  British  Qovem- 
ment— a  reception  which,  notwith^tandiog  what 
has  occurred  outside  that  door,  must  be  called 
a  triumphant  one." 

As  far  as  I  can  judge,  what  occurred 
outside  that  door  was  this— it  so  appears 
in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  speech  or  Mr. 
Ifi^c^^Z— that  a  portion  of  the  people  of 
Limerick,  who  did  not  approve  of  the 
course  pursued  by  Mr.  Mitchel,  had  hooted 
him,  and  not  given  him  that  reception 
which  perhaps  he  had  some  reason  to 
expect.     He  t^ays : 

"  I  have  seen  nothing  in  all  this  mob  violence 
to  make  me  despond  for  a  moment.  The  peo- 
ple are  the  true  source  of  legitimate  power. 
That  howling  multitude  outside  are  a  thousand 
times  preferable  to  the  howling  legislators  of 
England,  who  yelled  against  Smith  O'Brien 
(cheers).  I  am  no  drawing-room  democrat, 
who  can  discourse  of  the  powers  and  virtues  of 
the  people  only  while  they  are  smiling  and 
cheering  around  roe. — Mob  law  itself  in  Ireland 
is  far  better  than  Government  law — ^that  well- 
ordered  and  civilized  system  that  slays  its 
millions  of  human  beings  within  the  year.  I 
tell  you  that  rather  than  endure  one  other  year 
of  British  dominion,  I  would  take  a  provisional 
government  selected  out  of  the  men  that  are 
bellowing  there  in  the  street." 

N^ow,  gentlemen,  what  did  Mr.  Mitchel 
moan  by  alluding  to  a  provisional  govern- 
ment P  What  does  the  history  of  the 
times  we  live  in  tell  usP    Where  then 
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was  tliere,  and  where  alone  was  there,  a 
provisional  government  P  Where,  bat  in 
the  kingdom  of  Fi-anceP  Witbin  a  very 
short  period  before  this  article  was  pab- 
lished,  the  p(H>ple  of  France  had  over- 
thrown the  monarchical  government  of  the 
conn  try,  and  established  a  republic.  If 
there  are  other  expressions  in  this  speech 
of  which  there  shall  be  any  doubt,  I  iliink 
that  this  expression,  that  ne  would  prefer 
a  provisional  government  formed  of  the 
mob  that  was  hooting  outside  the  door 
rather  than  endure  one  other  year  of  the 
British  GoTemment  of  misrule,  as  he 
called  it,  will  leave  very  little  doubt  in 
your  minds  as  to  what  the  true  meaning, 
character,  ard  intention  of  Mr.  Mitchsl 
and  of  this  publication  was.    He  says : 

*'  You  need  not  fear,  my  friends,  that  I  will 
misinterpret  the  compliment  that  has  heen  paid 
me  in  inviting  me  to  year  city  on  this  occa- 
sion. Tou  need  not  fear  that  I  have  accepted 
your  invitation  in  order  that  I  might  thrust 
any  particular  opinions  of  my  own  down 
your  throats  (hear,  hear),  or  in  order  to 
induce  a  belief  that  there  in  between  me  and 
your  distinguished  guests — Smith  0*Brien  and 
Thomas  Meagher — a  more  thorough  identifica- 
tion than  there  is,  or  needs  to  be.  We  don't 
want  this  thorough  identification  (hear).  Some 
of  the  things  1  have  done  and  written  these 
gentlemen  have  both  condemned,  as  believing 
either  that  they  were  wrong  in  themselves,  or 
that  the  time  had  not  come  for  them.  And  I 
cannot  be  even  with  my  friends  in  this  matter — 
I  am  not  able  to  repudiate  any  of  their  public 
acts.  Can  I  repudiate,  for  instance,  the  last 
speech  of  Mr.  O'Brien  in  the  British  Parliament 
—one  of  the  noblest,  clearest  statements  of  Ire- 
land's case — the  very  haughtiest,  grandest  de- 
fiance flung  in  the  face  of  Ireland *8  enemies, 
that  ever  yet  fell  from  the  lips  of  man  (loud  i 
cheer?)  ?  Or  can  I  condemn  the  alternative  j 
put  by  Mr.  Meagher,  who  says,  *  when  the  last  '' 
constitutional  appeal  shall  be  made,  and  shall 
fail,  then  up  with  the  barricades,  and  invoke 
the  God  of  battles  '  ?  " 

That  is  the  sentiment  of  Mr.  Meagher 
that  he  cannot  find  fault  with  : — "  when 
the  last   constitutional   appeal   shall    be  ! 
made,  and   shall   fail,  then  up  with  the  I 
barricades,  and  invoke  the  Gk>d  of  battles."  I 
He  says :  | 

**  Can  I  repudiate  this — who  hold  that  consti-  i 
tutional  appeals  are  long  since  closed  against  us 
and  that  we  have  even  now  no  resource,  except 
— ^when  we  have  the  means  and  the  pluck  to  do 
it— the  barricades  and  the  God  of  battles  P  " 

Mr.  Mitchel  states  his  own  opinion  to  be 
that  the  time  for  all  constitutional  ap- 
peals was  past ;  •  *  and  that  we  have  even 
now  no  resource  except — when  we  have 
the  means  and  the  pluck  to  do  it — the 
barricades  and  the  God  of  battles."  You , 
gentlemen,  no  doubt  reoolleot— it  is  a 
portion  of  the  historr  of  the  worlds 
that  this  alltision  to  barricades  is  bor- 


rowed from  the  then  recent  reyoliiiion 
that  was  effected  in  France.  He  says: 
"  No ;  all  the  seditions  and  treasons  of 
these  gentlemen  I  ad  )pt  and  accept,  and 
I  ask  for  more."  Here,  gentlemen,  he 
gives  his  own  oonstrootion  of  the  aenti* 
ment  he  expresses.     He  says : 

**  No ;  ail  the  seditioDS  and  treasons  of  thene 
gentlemen  I  adopt  and  aeeept,  and  I  ask  for 
,  more  (hear,  hear).  Whatever  has  been  done  or 
'  said  by  the  most  disaffected  person  in  all  IreLmd 
I  against  the  existence  of  the  party  which  calls 
I  itHclf  the  Government— nothing  can  go  too  far 
,  for  me.  Whatever  public  treasons  there  are  in 
this  land,  I  have  stomach  for  them  all  (loud 
cheering).  But,  sir,  have  we  not  had  in  Irelaad 
somewhat  too  much  of  this  adopting  and  avow- 
ing, or  also  repudiating  and  disavowing,  what 
has  been  said  or  done  by  others?  Might  we 
not,  perhaps,  act  with  advantage  less  as  parCieB, 
and  more  as  mere  men,  each  of  us  on  his  own 
responsibility  (hear,  hear)  ?  I  am  here,  I  be- 
lieve, as  your  guest  on  one  account  alone.  Yoa 
will  say  whether  I  state  it  truly.  I  am  here« 
not  as  a  Jacobin  (which  I  am  not)  —nor  as  a 
Communist  (which  I  am  not) — nor  even  as  a 
Republican  (which  I  am)  (loud  cheers) ;  but 
simply  and  merely  because  I  am  a  bitter  and ' 
irreconcilable  enemy  to  the  British  Government 
(hear,  hear).  As  to  the  position  of  our  great 
cause,  I  think  it  is  full  of  peril  as  well  as  fall 
of  hope.  In  proportion  as  the  Irish  nation  has 
been  gathering  up  strength  and  spirit  to  rid  its 
soil  of  their  eDemies,  those  enemies  have  also 
been  collecting  their  strength  and  hardenug 
their  hearts  to  hold  our  country  in  our  despite. 
It  is  fortunate,  I  think,  that  those  who  have 
taken  a  forward  part  in  nnisinff  our  people  to 
these  hopes  and  efforts  are  the  nnt  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  danger.  It  is  better  that  they 
should  be  called  to  encounter  it  in  the  Courts  of 
Justice  first  than  that  it  should  fall  on  a  people 
not  yet  prepared  in  the  field.  But  while  we 
meet  the  enemy  in  the  Queen's  Bench,  we  have 
a  right  to  call  upon  you  to  sustain  us  by  a  firm 
and  universal  avowal  of  yonr  opinion.  On  the 
constituents  of  Smith  O'Brien  especially  devolves 
this  duty.  While  the  British  Parliament  calls 
his  exertions  *  treason '  and  '  felony,'  it  ig  for  his 
constituents  to  declare  that  in  all  this  treason 
and  felony  he  is  doing  his  duty  by  them 
(cheers).  And  more  than  this:  it  is  your  duty 
further  to  prepare  systematically  to  sustain  him, 
if  it  come  to  that,  in  arms." 

For  what  nnrpose,  may  I  ask,  were 
those  arms  to  oe  need  P  Were  those  arms 
to  be  need,  or  is  it  possible  they  were  in- 
tended to  be  need,  for  any  purpose  except 
That  which  I  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  P 

"May  I  presume  to  address  the  women  of 
Limerick  (hear,  hear,  and  loud  cheers)  ?  It  is 
the  first  time  I  have  ever  been  in  the  presence 
of  the  daughters  of  those  heroines  who  held  the 
breach  against  King  William ;  and  they  will 
understand  me  when  I  say  that  no  Irishwoman 
ought  so  much  as  to  speak  to  a  man  who  has 
not  provided  himself  with  arms.  No  lady  is 
too  delicate  for  the  culinary  operation  of  cast- 
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ing  IwUets  (laughter).  No  hand  k  too  wlute 
to  laaka  up  oartridgw  (hear»  and  cheers).  And 
I  hope,  if  it  he  needful  to  oome  to  the  last 
resort,  that  the  citizeoB  of  Limerick,  male  and 
female,  will  not  disgrace  their  paternal  and 
maternal  ancestors." 

For  what  purpose  were  the  ladies  of 
Limerick  to  make  up  these  cartridges  and 
to  cast  bullete  P  For  what  purpose  bat  to 
be  used,  as  the  arms  were,  against  those 
whom  ke  designates  the  enemies  of  the 
country,  namely,  the  British  G-ovemment  P 

''  Before  silting  down  now  I  wish  to  contra- 
diet  one  calumny.  It  has  been  said  of  me — 
Lord  Clarendon  has  had  it  po:jited  up  over 
Dublin — ^that  1  have  been  inciting  the  people  to 
plunder  and  massacre ;  that  my  object  is  to  raise 
a  hasty  and  immature  insurrection ;  that  I  want 
to  pluuder  houses,  to  rob  banks,  to  break  into 
shops  and  stores.  Need  I  refute  this  outrageous 
calumuy  (cries  of  'no,  no,*  and  cheers)  ?  Who 
ei^er  heard  me  stimulate  my  countrymen  to  civil 
war  against  their  own  flesh  and  blood  ?  \iy 
friends,  we  have  no  enemies  here  save  the 
British  Cbvernment  and  their  abettors." 

Can  there,  gentlemen,  be  any  doubt  who 
were  the  enemies  designated  all  through 
this  speech  as  the  enemies  that  were  to  be 
met  in  arms ;  as  ihe  enemies  for  whose 
destruction  these  arms  were  to  be  pro- 
vided; and  for  whose  destruction  the 
ladies  of  Limerick  were  to  be  employed  in 
making  cartridges  and  casting  bullets  P 
He  says : 

'*  A  war  of  assassination  and  plunder  against 
our  countrymen  would  be  a  wound  to  our  own 
vitals  (hear,  and  cheers).  I  shall  say  no  more 
of  this ;  but,  again  heartily  thanking  you  for 
your  kindness,  I  conclude  by  urging  you  once 
more  to  stand  by  and  sustain  Smith  O'Brien 
against  his  enemies  and  yours — to  sustain  him, 
not  for  his  sake,  but  for  your  own. 
" '  If  yet  you  are  not  lost  to  common  sense. 
Assist  your  patriot  in  your  own  defence ; 
The  ftiolish  cant,  he  went  too  far — despise, 
And  know  that  to  be  brave  is  to  he  wise. ' " 
I  will  not,  genliemen,  trespass  upon 
your  patience  by  again  going  oyer  this 
speech.  I  shall  only  very  shortly  remind 
you,  that  in  the  early  part  he  announces 
that  he  rather  would  pnrefer  a  provisional 
gOTemment,  constituted  of  a  mob  that 
had  hooted  him  in  the  morning,  and  were 
hooting  him  at  that  time  outside,  than  for 
one  year  more  endure  the  British  Govern- 
ment. I  would  call  your  attention  to  this 
other  passage.  He  said  that  all  the  trea- 
sons that  had  been  spoken  be  approved  of 
— and,  I  think,  had  stomach  for  them  all ; 
that  he  did  not  repudiate  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Mectgher,  who  had  stated  that, 

**  when  the  last  constitutional  appeal  should  be 
made,  and  should  fail,  then  up  with  the  barri- 
eades  and  invoke  the  God  of  battles." 
He  stated,  that  although  he  mm  not  there 
in  bis  character  of  a  Kepmbliean,  he  was 


a  Bepublioan 
that. 


in  principle.     Ha  stated, 


''AH  the  constitutional  appeals  were  long 
since  closed  against  us ;  and  that  even  now  we 
had  no  reeource  except — ^when  we  have  the 
means  and  the  pluck  to  do  it — ^the  barricades 
and  the  God  of  battles." 

I  beg  of  you  therefore,  |^tlemen,  when 
considering  this  publication  in  your  jury- 
box,  to  ask  yourselves  calmly  and  deli- 
berately vvhat  other  object  or  intention 
could  he  have  had  than  that  which  we 
assiffn  to  him,  of  compassing  to  deprive 
or  (fepose  the  Queen  from  the  style  or 
royal  name  of  the  Imperial  Grown  of  the 
United  Kingdom ;  or,  if  not  that,  to  levy 
war  against  Her  Majesty  within  the 
United  Kingdom,  in  order  by  force  and 
constraint  to  compel  her  to  change  her 
measures  or  counsels.  If,  gentlemen,  a 
provisional  government  is  to  be  formed, 
what,  may  I  ask  you,  is  to  become  of  her  P 
If  a  provisional  government  is  to  be 
formed  sitting  in  DubUn,  is  it  for  the 
purpose  of  continuing  Her  Majesty  as 
Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  P  The  two 
things,  gentlemen,  are  utterly  and  alto- 
gether inconsistent  and  incompatible.  If 
that  was  not  the  object,  must  it  not,  at  all 
events,  have  been  the  other—  of  intending 
to  levy  war  against  the  Government,  in 
order  hj  an  armed  force  to  compel  a 
change  m  the  constitution  P  That,  gentle- 
men, is  the  nature  of  the  publication  in 
the  first  paper,  upon  which  we  call  for 
your  verdict.  That  paper  was  published 
on  the  6th  of  May. 

Gentlemen,  if  that  article  stood  alone  T 
do  not  anticipate  that  any  doubt  could  be 
entertained  of  what  the  feelings,  opinions, 
and  intentions  of  Mr.  Mitrhel  were.  But 
in  order  to  remove  all  doubt,  in  order,  I 
should  suppose,  to  leave  no  alternative  to 
any  Oovernment,  or  to  any  officer  holding 
the  position  that  I  do,  but  to  appeal  to  the 
laws  of  the  country,  Mr.  Mitchd,  in  the 
very  succeeding  number  of  his  paper,  pub- 
lished two  other  articles  in  which  the  in- 
tention of  establishing  an  Irish  republic, 
the  time  of  its  establishment,  the  mode  of 
its  establishment,  is  in  express  terms 
stated.  This,  gentlemen,  is  not  merely  a 
publication  in  the  newspaper  of  Mr.  Mit- 
chd, it  is  a  letter  purporting  to  have  been 
written  by  himself,  addressed  "To  the 
Protestant  farmers,  labourers,  and  artisans 
of  the  north  of  Ireland."  The  letter  is  not 
dated,  but  of  course,  the  newspaper  being 
dated  the  13th  of  May,  the  letter  must  be 
presumed  to  be  written  and  published,  and 
of  course  was  published,  on  the  same  day. 

[The  Attorney  General  read  the  first 
part  of  the  letter  to  the  Protestant  farmers 
of  the  North  of  Ireland  set  out  in  the 
indictment,  above,  p.  €07  and  continued :] 
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.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  come  to  the  part  of 
thifl  letter  which  clearly  and  plainly  ox- 
presses  the  whole  object  of  Mr.  Mitchd^ 
and  the  nature  of  this  publication : 

'*  I  tell  you  frankly,  that  I,  for  one,  am  Dot 
*  loyal.*  I  am  not  wedded  to  the  Qneen  of 
England,  nor  unalterably  attached  to  the  Houie 
of  Brunswick.  In  fact,  I  loye  my  own  bam 
better  than  I  love  that  house.  The  time  is  long 
past  when  Jehovah  anointed  Kings.  The  thing 
has  long  since  grown  a  monstrous  imposture, 
and  has  been  abeady,  in  some  civilised  countries, 
detected  as  such,  and  drummed  out  accord- 
ingly." 

Alluding,  I  suppose,  to  the  recent  changes 
in  France,  and  the  abolition  of  monarchical 
government. 

"  A  modern  King,  my  friends,  is  no  more  like 
an  ancient  anointed  Shepherd  of  the  People 
than  an  Archbishop's  apron  is  like  the  Urim 
and  Thuvr.mim.  There  is  no  divine  right  now 
but  in  the  Sovereign  People. 

"  As  for  the  '  institutions  of  the  country,'  I 
loath  and  despise  them  ;  we  are  sickening  and 
dying  of  these  institutions  fast ;  they  are  con- 
suming us  like  a  plague,  degrading  us  to  paupers 
in  mind,  body,  and  estate — yes,  making  our 
very  souls  beggarly  and  cowardly.  They  are  a 
failure  and  a  fraud,  these  institutions — from  the 
topmost  crown-jewel  to  the  meanest  detective's 
note-book  there  is  no  soundness  in  them,  God 
and  man  are  weary  of  them.  Their  last  hour  is 
at  hand  ;  and  I  thank  God  that  I  live  in  the  days 
when  I  shall  witness  the  utter  downfall,  and 
trample  upon  the  grave  of  the  most  portentous, 
the  grandest,  the  meanest,  and  cruellest  tyranny 
that  ever  deformed  this  world." 

Gentlemen,  may  I  ask  yon  what  mean- 
ing will  you  put  on  this  paragraph  P  He 
says,  "  I  am  not  loyal.  I  am  not  wedded 
to  the  Queen  of  England,  nor  unalterably 
attached  to  the  House  of  Brunswick. 
Does  not  that  of  itself  mean,  that  he  sees 
no  difficulty,  or  no  objection,  if  he  can,  in 
getting  rid  of  the  Queen  of  England  and 
the  House  of  Brunswick  P  "  The  time  is 
long  past  when  Jehovah  anointed  kings/* 
He  says,  "  in  some  civilized  countries  the 
humbug  has  been  discovered  and  the  thing 
drummed  out."  It  does  not  even  rest 
hero.     He  says : 

''These,  >ou  think,  are  strong  words;  but 
they  are  nut  one  whit  stronger  than  the  feeling 
that  prompts  them — that  glows  this  moment 
deep  in  the  souls  of  moving  and  awakening  mil- 
lions of  our  fellow-countrymen  of  Ireland — aye, 
and  in  your  souls  too,  Protestants  of  Ulster,  if 
you  would  acknowledge  it  to  yourselves.  I 
smile  at  the  formal  resolution  about '  loyalty  to 
Queen  Victoria '  so  eagerly  passed  and  hurried 
over  as  a  dubious  kind  of  form  at  tenant-right 
meetings  and  '  Protestant  Repeal '  meetings.  I 
laughed  outright  here,  on  Tuesday  night  last, 
at  the  suspicious  warmth  with  which  Dublin 
merchants,  as  if  afraid  of  themselves,  protested 
BO  anxiously  that  they  would  yield  in  loyalty  to 
none.    They,  democrats  by  nature  and  position. 


meeting  there  without  a  nobleman  to  eoaoten- 
aoce  them;  with  the  Queen's  representative 
scowling  black  upon  them  from  his  eastle,  are, 
they  declare  it  with  most  nervous  solemnity, 
loyal  men.  Indeed,  it  was  ea^  to  see  that  a 
vague  feeling  was  upon  them  of  the  real  mean- 
ing and  tendency  of  all  these  meetings— of  what 
all  this  must  end  in,  and  to  what  haven  they  and 
you,  and  we,  are  all,  in  a  happy  hour,  inevitably 
drifting  together." 

That  haven  he  exprsBseB  in  the  next  pars- 
graph: 

*<My  friends,  the  people's  sovereignty,  the 
land,  and  sea,  and  air  of  Ireland  for  the  people 
of  Ireland." 

That,  gentlemen,  is  the  maxim,  haying 
previously  talked  of  "not  being  wedded 
to  the  Queen  of  England,  or  uualterabW' 
attached  to  the  House  of  Brunswick."  He 
says: 

"This  is  the  gospel  that  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  are  preaching,  and  that  all  hearts  are 
secretly  burning  to  embrace.  Give  up  for  ever 
that  old  interpretation  you  put  upon  the  word 
*  Repeal.'  Repeal  is  no  priest  movement ;  it  is 
no  sectarian  movement ;  it  is  no  money-swindle, 
nor  'eighty- two'  delusion,  nor  puffery,  nor 
O^Connellism,  nor  Mnllaghmast  'green-cap' 
stage-play,  nor  loud-sounding  inanity  of  any 
sort,  got  up  for  any  man's  profit  or  praise.  It  is 
the  mighty  passionate  struggle  of  a  nation 
hastening  to  be  born  into  new  national  life ;  in 
the  whien  unspeakable  throes,  all  the  parts,  and 
powers,  and  elements  of  our  Irish  existence — 
our  confederations,  our  Protestant  repeal  asso- 
ciations, our  tenant-right  societies,  our  clubs, 
cliques,  and  committees,  amidst  oonfiisions 
enough,  and  the  saddest  jostliog  and  jumbling, 
are  all  inevitably  tending,  however  unconsciously, 
to  one  and  the  same  illustrious  goal— aof  a 
local  legislature — not  a  return  to  *  our  ancient 
constitution ' — not  a  golden  link,  or  a  patchwork 
parliament,  or  a  College-green  chapel- of -ease  to 
Saint  Stephen's— but  an  IRISH  REPUBLIC, 
one  and  indivisible." 

How,  gentlemen,  is  that  consistent  with 
the  soyereignty  of  the  Qneen  P  How  is 
that  consistent  with  her  remaining  Qneen 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  to  establish  **  an 
Irish  republic,  one  and  indivisible "  P 
And  how,  ^ntlemen,  was  that  republic 
to  be  estabbshed  P  "  How  are  we  to  meet 
that  dayP  In  arms,  my  countrymen,  in 
arms."    He  says : 

"In  ami9t  my  countrymen,  in  arms.  Thus, 
and  not  otherwise,  have  ever  nations  of  men 
sprung  to  liberty  and  power.  But  why  do  I 
reason  thus  with  you — with  you,  the  Irish  of 
Ulster,  who  never  have  denied  the  noble  creed 
and  sacraments  of  manhood?  You  have  not 
been  schooled  for  forty  years  in  the  fatal  cant  of 
moral  force — you  have  not  been  utterly  de- 
bauched and  emasculated  by  the  clap-trap 
platitudes  of  public  meetings,  and  the  empty 
glare  of  '  imposing  demonstrations.'  You  have 
not  yet  learned  the  litany  of  slaves,  and  the 
whine  of  beaten  hounds^  and  the  way  to  die  a 
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coward's  death.  No ;  let  once  the  great  idea  of 
your  country's  dcstinj  seise  on  you,  my  kins- 
men, and  the  way  will  be  plain  before  yon  as  a 
pike-staff  twelve  feet  long. 

"  Yet  there  is  one  lesson  you  must  learn — 
fraternal  respect  for  your  countrymen  of  the 
south,  and  that  sympathy  with  them,  and  faith 
in  them,  without  which  there  can  be  no  vital 
nationality  in  Ireland.  Tou  little  know  the 
history  and  sore  trials  and  humiliations  of  this 
ancient  Iriiih  race ;  ground  and  trampled  first  for 
long  ageH  into  the  very  earth,  and  then  taught — 
expressly  taught — Id  solemn  harangues,  and 
even  in  sermons,  that  it  was  their  duty  to  die, 
and  see  their  children  die  before  their  faeeH, 
rather  than  resist  their  tyrants  as  men  ought 
You  can  hardly  believe  that  creatures  with  the 
gait  and  aspect  of  men  could  have  been  brought 
to  this.  And  you  cannot  wonder  that  they 
should  have  been  slow,  slow  in  strutting  up- 
ward out  of  such  darkness  and  desolation.  But 
1  tell  you  the  light  has  at  length  come  tc  them ; 
the  flowery  spring  of  this  year  is  the  dawning  of 
their  day ;  and  before  the  com  fields  of  Ireland 
are  white  for  the  reaper,  our  eyes  shall  see  the 
snn  flashing  gloriously,  if  the  heavens  be  kind  to 
us,  on  a  hundred  thousand  pikes." 

He  thoDght,  gentlemen,  perhaps  that 
was  not  sufficiently  plain,  and  accordingly 
he  says : 

"  I  will  speak  plainly.  There  is  now  growing 
on  the  soil  of  Ireland  a  wealth  of  grain,  and 
roots  and  cattle,  far  more  than  enough  to  sus- 
tain in  life  and  in  comfort  aU  the  inhabitants  of 
the  island.  That  wealth  must  not  leave  us 
another  year^ 

That  is,  the  crops  that  were  growing,  and 
the  cattle  that  were  feeding. 
*'  Not  until  every  grain  of  it  is  fought  for  in  every 
stage,  from  the  tying  of  the  sheaf  to  the  loading 
of  the  ship.  And  uie  effort  necessary  to  that 
simple  act  of  self-preservatioo  will  at  one  and 
the  same  blow  prostrate  British  dominion  and 
landlordism  together.  'Tis  but  the  one  act  of 
volition ;  if  we  resolve  but  to  /toe,  we  make  our 
country  a  free  ond  sovereign  state." 

Wliat,  gentlemen,  is  that  free  and  that 
soTereiffn  state  P  What  but  this  ideal  re- 
pablicr  What  are  the  means  of  getting 
it  P  By  arms.  What  is  the  time  P  When 
the  harvest  is  ripe.  What  is  the  modeP 
Yon,  the  farmers  of  the  country,  rise  at 
once ;  put  an  end  to  landlordism ;  possess 
yourselves  of  the  com,  the  crops,  and  the 
cattle  of  the  country.  To  do  so  you  must 
do  it  in  arms.  Let  not  a  particle  of  it 
leave  the  country.  The  same  force  that  is 
necessary  for  the  one  achieves  the  other. 
Abolish  property,  abolish  the  rights  of 
property,  and  constitute  yourselves  "n 
free  and  sovereign  state."  Gentlemen, 
in  sober  earnestness,  may  I  ask  you,  as 
rational  men,  may  I  ask  my  verv  able 
respected  friend  who  is  to  follow,  if  he  can 
with  his  great  ability  (let  him  if  he  can), 
put  any  other  meaning  on  this  except  an 
exhortation  and  advice  to  the  people,  at 


the  harvest  of  the  present  year,  to  rise  in 
arms,  possess  themselves  of  the  property 
of  the  country,  establish  a  republic,  and 
become  a  free  and  sovereign  state  P  "  Will 
you,"  he  says, 

"  not  gird  up  your  loins  for  this  great  national 
struggle,  and  stand  with  your  countrymen  for 
life  and  land  ?  Will  you,  the  sons  of  a  warlike 
race,  the  inheritors  of  conquering  memories — 
with  the  arms  of  freemen  in  all  your  homes,  and 
relics  of  the  gallant  Republicans  of  Ninety -ei^ht 
for  ever  before  your  eyes— will  you  htand  foldmg 
your  hands  in  helpless  '  loyalty,'  and  while  every 
nation  in  Christendom  is  seizing  on  its  birth- 
right with  armed  hands,  will  you  take  patiently 
with  your  rations  of  yellow  meal,  and  your 
inevitable  portion  of  eternal  contempt  ? 

"  If  this  be  your  determination,  Protestanta  of 
Ulster,  then  make  baste,  sign  addresses  of 
loyalty  and  confidence  in  Lord  Clarendon,  and 
protest  with  that  other  lord,  your  unalterable 
attachment  to  '  our  venerable  institutions.' 

"JOHH   MlTCHJBL." 

This  is  a  plain  incitement  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Irish  republic,  the  first 
^it  of  which  was  to  be  the  abolition 
of  property,  the  abolition  of  landlordism, 
ana  the  occupiers  possessing  themselves 
of  the  soil  ana  the  produce  of  the  land. 

[The  other  article,  in  the  same  publi- 
cation made  the  subject-matter  of  in- 
dictment, is  an  editorial  article  by  Mr. 
Mii^hd  in  reply  to  the  following  article  of 
the  TimyeM  on  the  Limerick  demonstration.] 

*' As  for  this  braggart  wind-bag  of  a  man, 
John  Mitchel,  he  seems  deficient  even  In  the 
common  allowance  of  '  pluck '  which  falls  to  the 
share  of  ordinary  men.  He  head  a  rebellion ! 
He  a  hero!  John  Mitchel,  the  runaway  of 
Limerick,  preach  armed  resistance  with  success, 
even  in  the  land  of  political  dupes!  With  ail 
his  vanity  and  tomfoolery,  the  descendant  of 
Brian  Bom  stood  up,  and  took  his  brickbats  and 
black  eye  like  a  man  ;  while  Boanerges  Mitchel, 
and  Meagher  '  of  the  sword,'  sneaked  away, 
under  the  protection  of  the  police,  to  Cruiae's 
Hotel.  Mr.  Mitchel's  idea  of  carrying  on  the 
war  is  precisely  that  of  one  of  those  strange 
monkeys,  of  which  traveller?  love  to  write.  He 
chatters,  he  gibbers,  he  mops,  he  mows,  he 
fiourishes  his  f^tick,  and  he  shows  his  teeth. 
You  would  think  he  actually  intended  coming  to 
close  quurters.  Mot  a  bit  of  it.  When,  at  last, 
vou  have  made  up  your  mind  that,  at  any  rate, 
It  is  better  to  settle  matters  at  once,  and  advance 
to  meet  the  forest  hero,  lo  1  he  scrambles  up  the 
nearest  tree,  and  hangs  pendulous,  spitting  and 
gibbering  from  a  bough  above  your  head. 

'*Is  this  really  the  best  leader — the  man  of 
most  mark — Young  Ireland  had  to  show  ?  If 
this  be  the  fugleman,  what  are  the  rank  and 
file?  While  danger  there  was  none,  he  was 
valiant  enough.  For  squaring  up  to  a  ghost,  his 
equal  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  How  ready  to 
take  upon  himself  the  penalties  of  treason,  when 
no  law  conld  reach  him,  but  how  eager  to  shrink 
even  from  the  penalties  of  felony  !  Is  it  not  a 
little  remarkable  that  Mr.  Mitchel  should  have 
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been  abtolutelj  nmable  lo  geC  his  pftgef  printed, 
jottas  the  law  became  raited  to  his  oaee  ?  Is  it 
not  still  more  remarkable  that  he  alone,  of  the 
three  Irish  traversers,  sltarald  have  had  reooiuse 
to  teebnical  objections,  to  avoid  the  conse- 
quences of  the  state  prosecutions?  Is  it  not 
still  more  remarkable,  again,  that  in  the  skirmish 
at  Limerick,  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  should  have 
found  himself  entirely  alone,  and  that  the  sup- 
posed Murat  of  the  Confederation  was  at  the 
same  time  literally  under  the  protection  of  the 
police,  as  much  as  an  old  woman  with  a  basket 
of  effgs  mi^ht  have  been  ?  Mr.  Mitchel,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  is  made  of  such  stuif  as  dreams  are 
made  of. 

"  It  will  soon  be  all  over  with  the  Confedera- 
tion and  the  physical  force  heroes.  Mr.  Mitchel 
is  turned  inside  out,  and  Messrs.  Smith  O'Brien 
and  Meagher,  before  many  days  are  elapsed, 
will  know  where  it  will  be  their  fste  to  spend 
their  next  year  or  two.  This  agitation  was  one 
evidently  on  the  surface.'* 

That  was  the  article  to  which  the  article, 
the  Bubject-matter  of  thie  prosecntion, 
parportB  to  be  an  answer;  ooth  in  the 
same  paper*  and  published  immediately 
one  under  the  other.    He  says : 

'*  *  The  Timks  '  on  Rbbbllions. 

<*  The  Time$  appears  to  have  been  labouring 
under  the  impression  that  Mr.  Mitchel  had  given 
himself  out  for  *  a  hero,'  and  tbe  leader  of  a 
rebellion;  and,  further,  that  the  three  prose- 
cuted Confederates  went  to  Limerick  to  fight  a 
pitched  battle,  instead  of  to  attend  a  peaceful 
evening  party.  Now,  the  fact  is,  the  editor  of 
the  United  Irishman  is  no  hero  at  all,  and 
never  said  he  was.  He  has  only  endeavoured  to 
persuade  his  countrymen  that  they  will  never 
gain  their  liberties  except  by  fighting  for  them  ; 
and  that  the  only  arguments  the  Knglish  Go- 
vernment will  understand  are  the  points  of  pikes 
— ^that's  all.  And  he  continues  to  preach  this 
saving  doctrine,  and  will  continue  so  to  do,  until 
a  eonsiderable  number  of  his  countrymen  agree 
with  him ;  and  then  he  hopes  to  aid  in  enforcing 
the  arguments  practically^  thafs  all." 

Well,  gentlemen,  if  that  be  nob  a  toler* 
ably  clear  expression  of  the  intention  of 
Mr*.  Miichelt  and  his  meaning  in  thisai^ticle 
I  hare  read,  I  confess  I  know  not  the 
meaning  of  the  English  language.  He 
■ays: 

**  As  to  the  '  sneaking  away '  of  Mr.  Mitchel 
and  Mr.  Meaffher,  or  either  of  them, '  under  the 
protection  of  police,'  or  any  protection,  it  is 
merely  an  untrath ;  and  the  writer  in  7%e  Times 
who  wrote  it,  and  the  editors  of  Saunders  and 
the  MmI,  who,  we  find,  have  copied  it,  knew  it 
to  be  an  untruth." 

I'hen  he  copies  the  article  itself. 

I  have  now,  gentlemen,  laid  before  you 
those  articles,  the  subject-matter  of  this 
prosecution.  We  anticipate  that  the  only 
question  you  will  have  to  iiy  is  this, 
whoLher  or  not  Mr.  MUchsl  did  compass 
and  intend,  as  we  allege  he  did. 


What  tbe  line  of  def<Bmoe  will  be  that  nay 
be  taken  by  the  able  counsel  of  Mr.  Miiekel, 
I  cannot  of  course  anticipate. 

There  is,  however,  ffentlemen,  one 
matter  of  defence  which  I  trust  you  will 
excuse  me  anticipating.  It  may  be 
alleged  that  the  Govern ment,  of  which 
I  am  the  serrant,  have  endeavoored 
unfairly  or  improperly  to  empanel  the 
jury  who  are  now  to  try  this  important 
caae  against  Mr.  MUeheL  Ton  were 
present  in  court  yesterday,  and  are  aware 
an  attempt  was  made  to  satisfy  the  Court 
and  the  jury,  or  rather  the  gentlemen  who 
were  appointed  triers,  that  an  effort  had 
been  made  by  the  Crown  to  interfere  with 
the  ri^ht  and  duty  of  the  sheriif  in  em* 
panelling  a  jury.  The  complaint  against 
the  jury  panel  was  that  it  did  not  contain 
a  sofllcient  number  or  proportion  of  Bo  man 
Catholic  jurors.  It  was  not  alleged  or 
stated  that  Mr.  Mitchel  was  himself  a 
Roman  Catholic;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
stated  in  this  publication,  which  I  have 
read  for  you,  thai  Mr.  Miiehd  was  himself 
a  Protestant.  The  evidence,  I  believe — 
and  I  should  not  appeal  to  it  but  that  it  is 
now,  in  fact,  on  record  in  the  indictment 
before  us — satisfied  everybody,  that  the 
Government,  or  any  servant  or  officer  of 
tbe  Government,  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  formation  of  the  iurv  panel ; 
that  it  was  merely  and  entirely  the  act  of 
the  sheriff;  that  the  difference,  if  any, 
which  existed  between  the  present  panel 
and  any  that  preceded  it  was  ihat  men  of 
greater  respectability  and  higher  station 
were  put  upon  it,  or  a  greater  number  of 
men  of  that  class  than  usual.  That  was 
the  only  charge  brought  against  the 
sheriff  in  the  constitution  of  this  panel.  I 
certainly  should  have  expected  that  if 
there  was  one  person  in  the  world  who 
was  incapable  of  objecting  to  a  Boman 
Catholic  fellow-countryman  to  try  a  case, 
it  YTBB  the  humble  individual  who  nas  now 
the  honour  to  address  you.  I  am  myself 
— I  have  been  from  conviction,  from  edu- 
cation, and  from  habit,  and  shall  always 
continue — a  Boman  Catholic.  That  I 
should  be  supposed  capable  of  objecting 
to  my  Boman  Catholic  fellow-countryman 
on  account  of  the  religion  which  he  enter- 
tains ;  or  that  the  Government  of  which  I 
am  the  servant,  should  object  to  a  Boman 
Catholic  juror  on  the  ground  that  he  pro- 
fesses the  Boman  Catholic  religion,  is  a 
calumny  on  that  Government,  to  whi<^ 
every  act  of  theirs  g^ves  the  most  flat  and 
ample  contradiction.  The  very  circum- 
stance of  that  Gt>vemment  promoting  me, 
a  Boman  Catholic,  to  one  of  the  highest 
offices  that  I  am  capable  of  filling;  the 
fact  of  that  very  Government  promoting 
to  the  highest  offices  within  their  gift  in 
this  country  distinguished  members  of  tiie 
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profenion  to  whidi  I  belong,  is,  I  trust,  a 
sufficient  answer  to  the  insinuation  that 
men  were  excluded  from  the  jury  simply 
and  solely,  or  at  all,  because  they  pro- 
fessed the  Boman  Catholio  relinon.  But, 
gentlemen,  may  I  ask,  would  I  honestly, 
or  fairly  to  my  country,  or  fairly  to  my 
Queen,  disoharffe  the  duty  of  the  situation 
which  I  huld,  if  I  were  to  allow  any  man, 
no  matter  what  his  religious  opinions 
were,  to  sit  upon  the  jury  if  I  had  reason 
to  know,  and  was  instructed,  that  that 
gentleman  oonoarred  and  coincided  in  the 
politics  of  the  traverser  P  This  is  not  a 
trial  for  mere  larceny,  where  the  simple 
question  to  be  tried  is,  did  a  particular 
individual  steal  this  or  steal  tlUt.  This 
is  the  trial  of  a  political  offence.  The 
only  instructions  given  by  me  to  the 
Crown  Solicitor  were,  on  no  account, 
under  no  circumstances,  exclude  a  man 
on  account  of  his  religion  ;  bat  it  is  your 
duty  to  exclude  from  that  jury  men,  no 
matter  what  their  religion  may  be,  whose 
politics  coincide  with  the  political  opinions 
for  the  profession  of  which  the  traverser 
is  now  proseouted  at  the  bar.  May  I  ask, 
gentlemen^  when  we  know  that  a  raan*s 
political  opinions  do  very  often  bias  his 
judgment,  could  an  impartial  verdict  on  a 
mere  political  question  be  expected  from 
political  partisans,  such  as  those,  for  in- 
stance, who  join  in  these  soirM,  and  in 
entertaining  individaals  because  they  are 
made  the  subject-matter  of  prosecation  P 
The  only  instructions  that  were  given 
were  these:  obtain  a  fair,  honest,  im- 
partial jury.  Any  man  whom,  from  your 
information,  you  believe  to  be  not  a  man 
who  will  give  an  impartial  verdict  between 
the  Crown  and  the  subject,  thai  man,  and 
that  man  alone,  without  reference  to  his 
religion,  you  are  to  ezclode  from  the  jury. 
That  Mr.  Ksmmis,  according  to  the  best  of 
his  judgment,  exercised  that  right,  I  en- 
tertain no  doubt. 

Gentlemen,  you  will  also  recollect  the 
efforiiS  that  have  been  notoriously  had 
recourse  to  to  intimidate  jurors  in  the 
exercise  of  their  duties.  You  are  above 
all  feelings  of  that  description.  You  are, 
I  trust,  all  that  was  required  on  the  part 
of  the  Crown — men  who  have  discarded 
from  voar  minds  anythipg  that  vou  may 
have  beard  of  Mr.  MUtihtl,  or  of  the  pobh- 
eation  of  his  paper,  before  you  entered  the 
jur^-box  ;  men,  who  having  regard  to  the 
obligation  of  the  oath  you  have  taken,  will 
honestly  and  fairly  give  that  verdict  which 
you  can  lay  your  hand  on  your  hearts  and 
say  is  consistent  with  the  daty  which  you 
owe  to  your  country,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
to  the  traverser,  Mr.  MiUhd,  on  the  other. 
That  you,  gentlemen,  will  give  that  ver- 
dict; that  YOU  will  honestly  and  fairly 
disohArge  th«  very  important  duty  which 


you  are  called  on  to  perform,  I  certainly, 
for  one,  do  not  entertain  any  doubt  what- 
ever. 

EVIDSNCE  FOa  THE  CbOWN. 

Charles  Vernon — Examined  by  Hmm. 

Do  you  hold  any  situation  P — I  hold  the 
situation  of  Registrar  of  Newspapers  in 
the  Stamp  Office. 

Do  you  know  John  MUcikd  f — ^Yes. 

Haye  you  got  a  certified  copy  of  the 
declaration  lodged  by  him  P — I  have. 

Produce  itP — ^Yes. 
{The  ioitnesa  headed  in  ihe  doownent) 

By  whom  does  that  purport  to  be 
signed  —  the  certificate  P  —  By  Jonathan 
Sieson  Cooper,  the  Comptroller- General. 

Is  that  his  handwriting  P — Yes. 

Is  he  the  proper  officer  P — ^Yes. 

You  are  a  witness  to  that  yourself  P — 
Yes,  I  was ;  I  compared  it  with  him,  and 
saw  him  sign  it. 

Haye  you  the  papers  that  were  lodged 
in  the  Stamp  Offioe  P<— I  have. 

Will  you  produce  the  United  IrUhman 
of  the  6th  of  May  P— Yes. 

{The  witne$8  handed  in  the  paper,) 

Was  that  lodged  at  your  office  P — ^Yes. 

Do  you  see  the  name  "  John  MOchel  " 
there  P— I  do. 

Do  you  believe  that  to  be  his  hand- 
writing P — ^I  believe  it  is. 

Have  you  seen  him  write  P — I  haye. 

Do  you  produce  the  copy  of  the  13th  of 
May  P— Yes. 

(r^  witnesB  handed  in  the  paper.) 

Was  that  also  lodged  in  the  Stamp 
Office  P — ^It  was,  and  signed  by  him. 

Is  that  in  his  handwriting  P — I  believe 
it  to  be  his  handwriting. 

Where  is  the  Scamp  Office  P— At  the 
Custom  BoQse. 

Is  that  in  the  city  of  Dublin  P--It  is. 

Have  you  got  the  original  declaration  P 
— I  have ;  it  was  sigpied  in  my  presence 
by  John  Mitehel 

You  have  witnessed  itP — I  have,  sir. 

JETsnn,  having  read  the  declaration,  and 
the  certificate  at  the  toot  signed  by  the 
ComptroUer-Greneral :  That,  my  Lord,  is 
made  eviiienoe  by  the  Act  of  Parliament. 
The  original  is  here,  and  we  will  hand 
in  the  original  also. 

Sir  0,  0*Loghlen:  You  haye  read  the 
original  declaration,  and  the  copy  of  the  two 
newspapers  read  by  the  AUorney  OenenU. 

Henn :  Yes,  a  certified  copy. 

John  Jxmiy— Examined  by  Phinket. 

Look  at  that  paper  (handing  a  newspaper 
to  the  witness).  Did  you  purchase  tha^  in 
Trinity-street P— I  did,  on  the  6th  May; 
I  purchased  it  at  12,  Trinity-street. 

The  office  of  the  United  Irishman  news- 
paper P— Yea. 
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What  is  the  date  of  itP—The  6th  of 
May. 

From  whom  did  yon  buy  it  P — From  a 
man  in  the  oflSce. 

Is  Trinity-street  in  the  connty  or  the 
city  of  Dnblin  P— In  the  city. 

James  Allen — Examined  by  Baldwin. 

Did  yon  bny  that  paper  anywhere  (hand' 
ing  a  newspaper  to  witness)  P — ^I  did. 

Where  P— At  the  office  of  the  United 
Irishman,  in  Trinity-street. 

When  P— On  the  18th  of  May^ 

What  date  is  the  paper  P—The  13th  of 
May. 

Fierce  George  Barron — Examined  by 
Whiteside. 

I  believe  yon  are  a  magistrate  P — Yes. 

Were  yon  in  Limerick  on  the  29th  of 
April  last P— I  was;  on  the  evening  of 
wnich  day  an  entertainment  was  given. 

Sir  G.  0*Loghlen:  We  object  to  any 
evidence  of  what  oocnrred  at  Limerick. 

Whiteside :  Yon  were  there  P — Yes. 

Do  yon  know  the  person  of  Mr.  Mitehel, 
the  prisoner  P — 1  saw  him  there  for  the 
first  time. 

Did  yon  see  him  there  ? — ^Yes»  I  did. 

Where  didyon  see  him  P 

Holmes:  lliis  is  qnite  irrelevant,  be- 
canse  the  proper  thing  nnder  the  Act  of 
Parliament  is  the  printing.  It  is  quite 
irrelevant  what  passed  there;  the  part 
which  constitutes  the  offence  is  the  print- 
ing of  it. 

MooBB,  J. :  We  cannot  tell  what  they 
are  going  to  prove.  As  soon  as  they  put 
a  question  which  is  improper  you  can 
object. 

Whiteside  (to  the  witness) :  Yon  saw  him 
in  Limerick  P — ^Yes. 

Where  was  that  P — At  the  soiree  given 
to  Mr.  MUchd,  Mr.  Meagher^  and  Mr. 
O'Brien. 

On  the  evening  of  the  29th  of  April  P— 
Yes. 

Did  yon  hear  him  speak  there  P  Do  not 
tell  me  what  he  said. — I  did. 

Sir  0.  O'Loghlen :  I  object  to  this. 

Whiteside:  Have  yon  read  that  report 
of  his  speech  in  the  paper  of  the  6th  of 
May  P — I  read  what  purported  to  be  a 
report  of  it. 

Did  he  speak  such  a  speech  as  sub- 
stantially there  stated  P 

Sir  0.  O^Loghlen:  Now  that  is  unim- 
portant to  the  present  issue. 

AUomey  General :  We  have  not  laid  an 
overt  act  that  Mr.  Mitchel  was  the  gentle- 
man who  spoke  the  speech.  There  is  no 
such   thing;    but    the    reported    speech 

Surports  to  be  a  speech  spoken  by  Mr. 
titchel,    the  traverser  here ;    the  news- 
paper itself  merely  savs  Mr.  Mitehei. 
liSnoT,  B. :  Everything  that  is  in  the 


indictment  yon  are  authorised  to  establish ; 
and  if  there  is  to  be  any  difference  as  to 
identity. 

Sir  a  O^Loghlen:  The  Mr.  Mitehsl 
named  in  the  report  is  the  proprietor. 

Moose,  J. :  That  is  dearly  relevant. 

Whiteside:  The  document  purports  to  be 
a  speech.  We  clai  m  to  prove  that  he  made 
that  speech,  nnd  it  is  evidence  of  the  in- 
tent with  which  the  speech  was  published. 

Sir  0.  0*Loghlen :  The  question  here  ia, 
did  he,  in  point  of  fact,  publish  the  doeu- 
ment  which  they  proved  by  the  Stamp 
Office  P  It  is  not  whether  he  spoke  any 
speech  at  Limerick,  llie  question  is,  did 
he  publish  that  paper  P 

Lbfkot,  B. :  The  evidence  of  speaking  is 
l^arded  with  peculiar  strictness  (a) ;  and  if 
it  was  contended  that  it  was  one  of  the 
means  and  ways  of  giving  manifestation 
to  the  compassings  and  imaginations,  it 
shonld  be  laid  in  the  indictment  as  ona 
of  those,  and  therefore  it  cannot  bo 
given  as  evidence  of  it  save  in  that  way  to 
identify  Mr.  Miteheil  with  the  overt  act 
that  is  laid.  They  are  entitled  to  go 
that  length,  and  no  farther.  That  is  our 
opinion. 

Whiteside  (to  the  witness):  In  point  of 
fact  you  heard  Mr.  Mitehsl  speak  there  P — 
Yes. 

Henn :  Now  we  propose  to  read  in  evi- 
dence the  publication  of  the  6th  of  May, 
1848. 

Holmes :  I  think  it  would  be  only  waste 
of  time;  the  Attorney  General  has  read 
them  all  through. 

Henn;  We  must  do  so  pro  forma,  I 
will  just  read  the  heading  of  each  paper. 

Lefbot,  B.  :  Yes. 

Henn ;  This  is  the  United  Irishnum  of 
the  6th  of  May,  18i8 ;  and  the  motto  is, 
"Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity;"  and  at 
the  foot  is,  "Dublin,  printed  and  pub- 
lished every  Saturday  momine,  by  the 
proprietor,  John  Mitchd,  at  the  office, 
12,  Trinity-street ;  "  and  here  is  also  the 
paper  of  the  13th  of  May,  1848.  We  offer 
the  two  copies,  the  one  purchased  from 
the  office,  nnd  the  one  from  the  Stamp 
Office ;  and  they  may  be  entered  as  read. 

John  Virgo — Examined  by  Smyly. 

A  collector  of  police  tax  proved  the 
Stamp  Offioe  was  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Thomas,  and  the  office  of  the  United 
Irishman  in  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew. 

Attorney  General:  We  now  close  our 
case,  my  Lord. 

Spsboh  iob  ths  Defskcb. 

Holmes :  May  it  please  your  Lordships, 
gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  am  in  this  case 
counsel  for  the  prisoner,  John  Mitehel; 

(a)  Res  11  &  18  Vict,  c  19.  t.  4. 
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and  I  am  well  aware  of  the  important  duty 
which  devolyes  npon  me,  and  of  my  in- 
adeqnacy  to  discharge  that  dnty  as  I 
oaght.  Bnt  I  will  avow  that  I  feel  proad 
to  have  heen  selected  hy  Mr.  Mitchel  as 
his  counsel,  becaase  I  believe  him  in  my 
heart  to  be  an  honest  man,  sincerely  be- 
lieving  in,  and  attached  to,  the  principles 
which  he  arows,  and  which  there  is  no 
donbt  that  he  avows  boldly ;  and  although 
the  Government  of  this  country  may  fear 
him,  or  hate  him,  they  cannot  despise  him. 

Grentlemen,  having  thus  said  a  word 
respecting  him  as  to  character,  I  shall 
now  proceed  with  his  case.  The  Attorney 
Chnerrd  has  very  fully  stated  the  case  upon 
the  part  of  the  Crown,  and  has  read  very 
fairly  all  the  publications  respecting  which 
Mr.  Mitehel  stands  accused ;  and  I  have 
one  part  only  of  his  statement  to  complain 
of,  and  that  is  the  conclusion.  I  do  not 
think  that  he  was  warranted  in  stating  in 
Ihis  Court  what  instructions  he«  or  those 
connected  with  him,  received  fW)m  the 
Chief  Governor  of  this  country,  with 
respect  to  striking  juries. 

Attorney  Oeneral:  What  1  stated  was  the 
instructions  which  I  gave  myself  to  the 
Crown  Solicitor. 

Uolmee :  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  mis- 
construe anything  you  said;  bnt  I  did 
understand,  certainly,  that  you  did  state, 
or  intimate  very  strongly,  the  directions 
which  you  had  received  from  the  Lord 
Lieutenant. 

Attorney  OenercU :  Certainly  not — I  did 
not  mean  to  do  so.  I  merely  stated  the 
instructions  which  I  gave  myself  to  the 
Crown  Solicitor. 

Holmes:  Very  well,  if  it  is  a  mistake  I 
am  quite  satisfied. 

Ljsibot,  B.:  Mr.  Holmes.  Had  it  not 
been  with  a  view  to  a  brief  and  justifiable 
personal  vindication  of  himself,  I  should 
nave  felt  it  my  duty  to  have  intern  pted 
the  Attorney  Oenerai  npon  that  topic. 

Moose,  J, :  I  quite  concur  in  that 
opinion. 

HoUnee :  There  is,  however,  in  the  con- 
clusion of  that  statement,  something  which 
cannot  be  mistaken,  and  to  which  I  must 
advert.  There  was  a  challenge  to  the 
array,  in  this  case,  upon  the  part  of  the 
accused  man,  who,  from  information  we 
had  got,  false  perhaps,  had  reason  to 
believe  that  those  whose  duty  it  was  to 
empanel  an  impartial  jury,  had  not  in  all 
instances  done  so,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  placing  Boman  Catholics  upon 
the  panel.  Well,  that  issue  was  tried, 
and  the  triers  found  upon  their  oaths  that 
it  was  a  fair  and  impartial  jury — a  fair, 
impartial  jury  upon  the  oaths  of  those 
triers !  What  do  i  find  then  P  That  from 
that  jury,  declared  upon  the  oaths  of  those 
two  respectable  men  to  be  a  fair  and  im- 


partial jury  between  the  Crown  and  the 
accused,  the  Crown,  or  the  officers  of  the 
Crown,  struck  off  nine  and  thirty  men, 
eighteen  of  them  being  Boman  Catholics. 
I  say  no  more  upon  that  subject. 

Now,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  as  the 
Court  will  tell  you,  the  question  in  this 
case  is  not  whether  the  prisoner,  John 
Mitehel,  may  have  committed  in  these 
publications  other  offences  than  those 
alleged  against  him.  If  you  should  even 
think  him  guilty  of  high  treason  in  these 
publications,  yon  ought  not  to  attend 
to  that  at  all,  the  Court  will  tell  yon  so. 
You  must  believe  him  to  be  guilty  of  one 
or  other,  or  both  of  the  specific  charges 
made  against  him,  or  you  must  acquit 
him  altogether,  as  I  trust  that  you  will  do. 

The  first  charge  is,  that  he  compassed, 
imagined,  invented,  devised,  or  intended 
to  deprive  or  depose  our  most  gracious 
Sovereign  the  Queen,  from  the  style, 
honour,  or  royal  name  of  the  Imperial 
Crown  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  that 
these  intentions,  and  so  on,  were  evidenced 
by  the  overt  act  of  his  printing  and  pub- 
lishing various  articles  in  the  newspapers 
which  have  been  already  read  to  you. 
Now,  my  Lords,  I  really  may  be  very  dull, 
but  I  do  not  rightly  comprenend  this  part 
of  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
"  to  depose  the  Queen  from  the  style,  honour, 
or  royal  name  of  the  Imperial  Crown  of  the 
United  Kingdom." 

Any  man  of  common  sense  knows  what 
it  means  to  depose  the  Queen  from  her 
throne,  or  to  assassinate  her,  or  to  attempt 
to  assassinate  her ;  but  for  the  life  of  me 
I  cannot  understand  what  it  is 
**  to  depose  her  from  the  style,  honour,  or  royal 
name  of  the  Imperial  Crown  of  the  United 
Kingdom."(a) 

It  is  curious  how  unimportant  this  same 
style  and  title  is  considered,  because  you 
will  find  the  very  first  article  in  the  Act  of 
Union  between  the  two  countries  states, 
"  that  it  be  the  first  article  of  the  Union  that  the 
said  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  shall, 
from  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  ei^ht  hundred  and  one,  and 
for  ever  be  united  into  one  kingdom  by  the 
name  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  ;  and  that  the  royal  style  and  title 
ap])ertaining  to  the  Imperial  Crown  of  the  said 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  armorial  bearings 
belonging  thereto,  shall  be  such  as  his  Majcj^ty 
by  his  royal  proclamation  under  the  great  seal, 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  shall  be  pleased  to 
appoint." 

It  is  not  the  ef<sei)ce  of  the  thing  at  all. 
Her  being  the  Sovereign  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  that  I  can  understand ;  and  I 

(a)  The  wording  of  this  portion  of  the  Act 
is  the  same  as  in  the  Treason  Acts  of  Elizabeth 
and  Gharies  11.,  18  Eliz.  c.  1,  and  18  Cha.  i.  c  1. 
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CAn  also  underttADd  aoLything  done  to 
deprive  her  of  thafc;  but  depriTing  or 
deposing  her  from  the  style,  hononr,  and 
rojid  name  of  the  Imperial  Crown  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  for  the  life  of  me  I 
oannot  understand  that — for  the  life  of  me 
I  cannot. 
What  is  the  other  charge  P  It  is 

'*  derising,  intending,  and  so  on,  to  levy  war 
agaust  Her  Majesty,  her  heirs  or  succcMors, 
within  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom." 

That  is  not,  however,  the  offence  com- 
plete ;  it  must  be, 

**  in  order  by  foree  or  constraint  to  compel  her 
to  change  her  measures  or  ooonsels." 

What  measures  or  counsels  P  Is  there  the 
slightest  evidence  here  of  what  measures 
or  counsels  it  is  that  these  publications 
are  calculated  to  force  or  constrain  her  to 
alter  P  Are  the  jury  to  grope  in  the 
dark  P  Are  these  publications  calculated 
to  force  her  to  change  her  measures 
with  France,  or  her  measures  with 
America,  or  her  measares  with  any  other 
country  upon  earth  P  What  ore  the 
measures  even  in  this  country  which  they 
charge  the  prisoner  with  wanting  her  to 
change,  or  what  counsels  P  What  have 
been  the  measures  during  this  Session  of 
Parliament  passed  for  the  improvement  of 
Ireland  P  The  poor  law.  That  is  the 
only  measure  which  I  know  of ;  and  has 
Mttchd  endeavoured  to  oppose  or  interfere 
with  that  P    Not  in  the  least. 

My  Lords,  I  do  with  the  greatest  respect 
put  this  to  ;^our  Lordships,  that  under  this 
Act  of  Parliament,  unless  they  prove  some 
specific  measures,  or  some  specific  coun- 
sels which  MUchel  intended  to  levy  war 
against  the  Queen  in  order  to  force  ner  to 
change,  your  Lordships  cannot  possibly 
say  that  there  is  any  case  to  go  to  the  jury. 

XiXPROT,  B. :  If,  althongh  the  Act  was 
general,  it  required  a  specification  of  the 
measures,  that  is  an  objection  which  might 
be  raised  upon  the  record. 

Haime$ :  1  understand  that ;  but  I  think 
it  would  be  competent  for  them,  without 
specifying  the  piarticular  measures  upon 
the  recora  to  give  evidence  as  to  these 
measures  and  counsels.  It  would  be 
enough  for  them  in  point  of  law  to  follow 
the  words  of  the  Act,  without  going  on 
and  specifying  upon  the  record  the  parti- 
cular measures  or  counsels;  but  they 
might  supply  that  by  evidence. 

Lefbot,  B.  :  We  could  not  allow  them 
to  give  evidence  of  any  specific  measures 
unless  they  had  averred  them,  for  the 
same  reason  that  we  would  net  allow  them 
to  give  evidence  of  the  prisoner's  speak- 
ingat  Limerick. 

Molmes:  With  the  greatest  possible 
respect,  if  your  Lordship  finds  an  Act  of 


ParliaaoABt  on  which  yoa  oannot  direct 
the  jury,  how  can  your  Lordshipe  tell  the 
jury  what  the  measures  or  what  the 
counsels  are  that  this  aocused  nan  is 
charged  with  levying  war  for  the  purpose 
of  compelling  the  Queen  to  sJter  or 
chanffep  It  is  an  offence  for  which  he 
maybe  transported  for  life,  and  is  it  to 
be  sent  and  left  to  the  jury  in  that  state 
of  uncertainty  P  Tonr  Lordships  cannot 
do  it.  I  say  it  with  the  greatest  possible 
respect,  your  Lordships  cannot  do  it.  K 
your  Lordships  think  otherwise,  it  will  be 
my  duty  to  proceed  with  the  case. 

Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  it  is  not  my  duty 
to  tell  you,  and  if  I  did  teil  you,  you  would 
not  believe  me,  that  there  are  not  very, 
very  strong  expressions  used  by  my  olient 
in  these  publications.  There  are,  and  be 
avows  them ;  and  many  of  them  I  myself 
avow;  and  it  will  be  impossible  to  try 
this  case  fairly  between  the  Crown  and 
the  accused,  without  calling  your  attention 
to  something  of  the  history  of  Ireland, 
and  the  present  state  of  Ireland— impos- 
sible. And  I  tell  you,  in  the  first  place, 
Ireland  is  an  enslaved  country,  and  i  will 
prove  it.  A  great  mistake,  in  my  opinion, 
IS  entertained  by  many  persons  that  there 
cannot  be  slavery,  that  no  man  can  be  a 
I  slave,  except  he  is  actually  in  chains,  or  is 
I  subject  to  the  lash  of  the  planter  who  flogs 
the  negro.  Some  men  seem  undeir  tkat 
false  impression.  Slavery,  gentlemen,  the 
slavery  of  a  people  consists  in  this — that 
they  do  not  make  the  laws  themselves  by 
which  they  are  governed,  but  those  laws 
are  made  fur  wem  either  by  another 
nation  or  another  individual;  and  I  say 
boldly  and  broadly 

Lei^bot,  B.  :  We  are  very  reluctant, 
Mr.  HoUnea,  to  interfere,  but  we  hope  that 
Tou  will  not  place  the  Court  in  an  em- 
barrassing situaticm,  by  giving  utterance 
to  that  which,  if  it  appeared  to  tiie  Court, 
in  itself,  as  objectionable  as  the  matter 
we  are  trying,  would  really  make  us 
guilty  of  a  great  breach  of  duty  if  we  sat 
quietly  by  and  listened  to  it. 

Holmes:  1  would  be  the  last  man  in 
the  world  to  ask  the  Court,  or  press  upon 
the  Court,  what  I  did  not  feel  I  had  a 
right  to  do ;  and  I  think  that  it  is  impos- 
sible in  this  case  to  do  justice  to  my  dient 
without  doing  justice  to  Ireland.  (Cheers.) 

Lefrot,  B.  :  The  police  have  received 
orders  to  take  into  custody  immediately 
any  person  who  should  be  guilty  of  such 
an  outrage  upon  public  decorum  and  the 
order  that  should  be  preserved  in  a  court 
of  justice,  as  that  which  we  have  just 
witnessed.  If  the  ofi'ence  is  repeated*  the 
police  will  certainly  be  directed  to  take 
into  cnstodv  the  parties  so  offending,  and 
it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Court  to  commit 
them  to  gaoL 
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H6kne9  :  I  kope  with  all  my  keart  ycfar 
Lordship  will  do  so. 

LxFKOT,  B. :  It  is  an  interruption  to 
jojxnelf  as  well  as  to  the  Oonrt. 

HelmeB :  My  Lord,  it  is  with  that  view 
alone  that  I  mention  it.  This  Act  or 
Ftoliament  does  not  prescribe  one  punish- 
ment only,  there  are  distinct  offenoes  con- 
tained in  the  Act.  Tftie  punishment  may 
be  two  years'  imprisonment,  it  may  be 
seven  years'  transportation,  or  it  may  be 
transportation  for  life.  If  there  should 
be  a  verdict  and  conviction  here,  is  it  not 
important  for  your  Lordships  to  know  all 
the  otrcumstanoee  of  the  case,  under  what 
circumstances,  and  under  what  proTooa- 
tion  my  client  has  acted,  when  you  come 
to  pass  sentence  upon  him  P  I  do,  in  that 
Tiew  alone,  think  it  is  quite  essential  to 
his  ease.  I  do  respectfully  say,  in  that 
▼iew  alone,  the  conrse  I  mean  to  take  is 
onite  legitimate  and  necessary.  And 
though  my  client  may  be  by  this  statute 
goiltr  of  some  offence,  I  do  say  boldly 
and  broadly  £ngland  is  the  cause— Eng- 
land is  the  cause  of  the  offence  of  which 
he  18  accused ;  and  I  will  demonstrate  it. 

(Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  care  not  how 
you  are  empanelled  or  put  into  that  box. 
I  address  you  as  what  I  believe  yon  to  be, 
honest  men  and  Irishmen.  I  will  now 
state  to  you  (for  take  nothing  on  ray 
a6Bertion)--but  I  will  state  to  vou  on  the 
highest  authority,  what  it  is  that  oonsti- 
tntes  the  liberty  of  a  people. 

"  lo  what  does  the  liberty  of  a  people  consist  ? 
It  eonsists  in  the  right  and  power  to  makes  laws 
for  its  own  government.  When  aa  individaal 
makes  laws  for  a  people,  it  is  admitted,  that  the 
iodividoal  who  ooakes  the  laws  is  a  despot,  aad 
the  people  slaves.  If  bo,  wken  one  country  exei^ 
oises  the  power  of  making  hiws  for  another 
oountiy," 

and  I  will  demonstrate,  that  England  makes 
laws,  and  she  has  oo  ix>wer  here  to  make 
laws  for  Ireland, 

"  the  country  that  makes  the  lawa  is  the  absolute 
sovereign,  and  the  country  for  which  the  laws 
are  made  is  in  a  state  of  slavery.  To  give  laws 
to-  a  people  is  the  true  mark  of  sovereignty ; 
to  give  laws  to  a  conquered  people  is  the  prin- 
cipal mark  and  effect  of  perfect  conquest.** 

Now,  for  that  I  give  you  the  authority  of 
an  Bnglishmau,  in  his  day  an  honest,  able 
Attorney  General  of  Ireland,  Sir  John 
Daana,(ai  And  what  does  Blackatone  say 
upon  this-— and  he  is  a  great  authority 
upon  constitutional  qoestionsP  Ho  cannot 
be  suspected  of  leaning  too  much  in  farour 
of  popular  rights.  Se  says,  speakiue  of 
Ireland  and  her  dependence  upon  iTuk- 
land(6)—  *--         6 

*'it  follows  from  the  very  nature  snd  consdta- 

(a)  Discovery  of  the  true  causes  why  Ireland 
was  never  entirely  subdued,  London,  1619. 
(6)  2  Bfai.  Gem.  106. 


tioQ  of  the  dependent  slate,  that  Bbgland  thonld 
make  kiws  for  Ireland  " — 
treating  Ireland  as  a  conquered  and 
dependent  country,  he  is  contending  for 
the  right  in  England  to  make  laws  to 
govern  Ireland — 

*'  dependence  being  little  else  than  the  obligation 
to  conform  to  the  will  or  laws  of  the  superior 
person  or  state  upon  which  the  inferior  depends;" 
and  he  says,  (a) 

**  And,  as  Ireland  thus  conquered," 
(for  England  claims  her  right  to  Ireland 
by  what  is  called  conquest — ^that  unrigh- 
teous claim  of  conquest,  because  (me 
cabioB  is  stronger  than  another,  that  it  has 
a  right  to  keep  it  for  ever  in  slavery; 
that  is  his  doctrine)— 

"And,  as  Ireland  tfias  conquered,  planted, 
and  governed,  still  continues  in  a  state  of 
dependence,  it  mast  necessarily  conform  to, 
and  be  bound  by,  such  laws  as  the  superior  state 
thinks  proper  to  presoribe." 

That  is  the  doctrine  of  a  commentator  on 
tho  laws  of  England — a  standard  work. 
And  in  speaking  of  this  country,  Ireland, 
he  maintains,  that  because  England  con- 
quered Ireland,  not  only  the  men  who  were 
actually  conquered  at  tbe  time,  but  their 
posterity  forever,  should  be  bound  by  such 
laws  as  the  conquering  state,  England, 
should  think  proper  to  prescribe.  And  ac- 
cordingly, gentlemen,  England,  except  for 
a  period  of  eighteen  years,  did  make  laws 
for  Ireland.  Tnere  was  a  celebrated  statute 
called  "  Poynings*  Law,"(5)  passed  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  Vll.,  by  which  it  was  en- 
acted by  tho  English  {t  Irish)  Parliament 
that  the  Irish  Parliament  (for  there  was 
then  an  Irish  Parliament  in  name)  should 
have  no  power  to  pass  any  law  for  Ireland 
except  that  law  was  previously  approved  of 
by  the  King  in  Council  in  England.  At  a 
later  period,  in  the  reign  of  Oeorge  I.,  an  Act 
was  passed  declaring  expressly  in  words 
*'that  England  had  a  right  to  make  laws 
for  the  ^government  of  Ire]and.'(c)  So 
that  England  by  that  declared  that  no  law 
whatever  could  be  passed  in  Ireland  ex- 
cept they  permitted  zt;  bat  that  tbe 
English  Parliament  alone  had  the  right  to 
make  laws  for  Ireland.  I  ask  any  man — 
I  ask  the  able  lawyer  and  counsel  who  is 
to  reply  to  me — I  question  him  as  I  was 
questioned  by  the  Attorney  Chneral^I  ask 
him  to  controvert  this  if  he  can :  down 
to  the  last  century,  and  until  that  statute 
was  repealed,  Ireland  was  not  an  enslaved 
country. 

Well,  it  happened  some  years  after  that 
Act  was  passed  that  a  body  of  men  appeared 
in  Ireland — armed  men — the  Volunteers  of 

(a)  1  Bla.  Com.  100. 
(6)  10  Hen.  7.  c.  4.  Ir. 
(c>  S  Qee.  1.  e.  ft. 
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Ireland.  The  Parliament  of  England  did  | 
jastice  for  a  while.  They  repeal^  (a)  that  , 
Act  of  Parliament  declaring  that  England 
had  a  right  to  bind  Ireland  by  her  laws. 
Thej  declared  solemnly  by  that  Act  of 
Pai'fiament,  passed  in  the  yeur  1783,  (&) 
that  from  thenceforth  England  renonnoed 
the  right  of  making  laws  for  Ireland ;  and 
that  the  Irish  Parliament,  with  the  King 
of  England,  was  the  only  power  that  from 
henceforth  should  make  laws  for  Ireland. 
After  the  passing  of  that  solemn  Apt — ^the 
Act  of  the  Englisn  Parliament,  in  eighteen 
years,  I  think,  less  than  twenty  years  at  all 
events,  the  Act  of  Union  was  passed. 
What  is  that  Act  of  Union  P  Ireland  is 
said  to  be  represented  in  the  English 
Parliament  by  one  hundred  members,  I 
think ;  the  English  Parliament  consisting 
of  five  hundred— five  to  one — five  to  one. 
Does  Ireland,  will  any  man  say,  will  my 
able  friend  answer  this  question  and  say, 
that  Ireland  now  makes  laws  for  herself ; 
and  that  she  is  now  freeP  There  never 
was,  I  venture  to  assert,  in  the  history  of 
nations,  so  flagrant  an  act  of  injustice  as 
that  act  of  passing  the  Union — the  Act  of 
Union  in  this  country.  What  was  the 
Irish  Parliament  then  chosen  by  the  people 
of  Ireland  to  doP  To  make  laws,  the 
ordinary  laws,  which  are  made  by  a 
Parliament— to  make  those  laws.  It  had 
no  more  right,  being  delegated  for  that 
purpose,  and  that  purpose  only,  to  sur- 
render the  rights  committed  to  it  by  the 
people,  and  to  conspire  with  the  English 
Parliament  to  annihilate  itself,  than  I  bad ; 
no  more.    It  was  chosen  for  a  different 

Earpoee.  Would  it  be  said  now  in 
ingland  that  the  Parliament,  which  is 
there  assembled,  would  have  the  right, 
being  delegated  to  make  laws,  to  erect  an 
absolute  government  P  Would  any  man 
say  tiiat  the  Parliament  in  England,  dele- 
gated for  the  purpose  of  making  laws  in 
England,  could  change  every  thv[igt  and 
establish  an  absolute  monarcny  P  Would 
any  man  say  that  P  Just  the  same  right, 
and  no  more,  had  the  Irish  Parliament  to 
destroy  itself— just  the  same  right.  And 
I  do  say  boldly  and  broadly,  as  a  man  and 
as  a  lawyer,  that  that  Act  of  Union  is  only 
binding  upon  the  people  of  Ireland  as  a 
thing  of  expediency.  Men  will  often  sub- 
mit to  a  certain  order  of  things  rather  than 
run  any  risk  or  danger  (and  it  is  often 
wise  and  humane  to  do  so)  of  subverting 
by  force  of  arms  what  has  been  unjustly 
established;  and,  therefore,  it  may  be  a 
very  expedient  thing,  and  no  man  ought, 
but  upon  strong  grounds,  to  endeavour  to 
subvert  by  force  the  present  order  of 
things  ;  but  when  the  question  is  the  right, 


(a)  22  Geo.  8.  c.  58. 
(6;  28  Qeo.  8.  c.  28. 


I  boldly  anert,  that  an  enslaved  people, 
enslav^  contrary  to  the  law  of  Providence, 
has  a  right,  if  noceesary,  by  force  of  arms 
to  obtam  liberty  even  at  the  faaiard  of 
life  itself.  I  say  life— for  what  is  life  ? 
Is  it  worth  any  thing  without  liberty? 
What  man,  even  here,  would  leave  this 
country  and  go  to  Russia  ? 

Lefrot,  B.  :  We  cannot  possibly,  Mr. 
Holmes,  sit  here  and  allow  yon  to  preach 
that  doctrine  lo  the  people,  the  Court 
sitting  by,  and  appearing  to  acquiesce  in  it 
— that  any  man  has  a  right  bj  force  of 
arms  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  this  Act.  Ob- 
jectionable as  it  may  be,  we  cannot  listeu 
to  it  without  observation. 

J7oZmeii;  I  certainly  do  entertain  that 
opinion,  my  lord. 

Lefjlot,  B.  :  That  may  be  your  private 
opinion,  but  we  cannot  suffer  the  case  of 
the  prisoner  to  be  put  to  the  jury  upon 
the  ground  that  he  had  a  right  by  force  of 
arms  to  obtain  that  repeal. 

KohnM :  I  do  not  say  that  he  has  the 
right. 

Lefrot,  B.  :  Any  man,  you  said. 

Holmes :  I  said  the  people ;  and  it  ought 
to  be  a  great  majority  of  the  people,  so  as 
not  to  leave  any  doubt.  I  did  not  say  an 
individual.    I  deny  it. 

LtFROY,  B.  :  We  cannot  admit  that  con- 
sistently with  his  allegiance,  any  individ- 
ual, or  the  whole  body  of  the  Ipcople  can 
resort  to  force  of  arms  as  a  maittor  of 
right.  And  how  can  that  abstract  ques- 
tion possibly  justify  your  case,  unless  you 
mean  to  show  that  it  bears  upon  the 
present  case  P 

Holmes:  I  do,  and  I  will  show  that  it 
does  bear  upon  my  case.  I  will  show 
that  it  bears  thus — ^that  the  conduct  of 
England,  with  respect  to  the  very  question 
of  repeal,  has  been  the  cause  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  this  country.  I  will  demon- 
strate that  the  English  Government  and 
the  English  Ministry,  by  their  conduct 
upon  this  very  question  of  repeal,  have 
brought  this  country  to  the  unfortunate 
Slate  in  which  it  now  is ;  and  I  will  de- 
monstrate, by  the  duplicity  and  by  the 
conduct  of  the  English  Grovernment  with 
respect  to  that  very  question  of  the  repeal 
of  the  union,  that  they  are  the  guilty  per- 
sons, with  respect  to  the  state  or  this 
country,  and  not  my  client. 

My  lords,  this  question  of  the  repeal  of 
the  union  has  been  agitated  several  years 
in  this  country.  Mr.  0* Connelly  whose 
powers  of  mind,  and  whose  great  popu- 
larity we  all  know,  bearded  Whigs  and 
Tories  for  years,  in  agitating  the  question 
of  the  repeal  of  the  union,  ot  the  very  same 
time,  and  I  will  demonstrate  it,  that  the 
Government  of  England  were  determined 
that  it  should  never  pass.  They  declared 
that  it  should  never  pass ;  that  Uiey  would 
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prefer  ciTil  war  to  yielding  that  point;  | 
and  yet  that  same  GK>Ternment  Buffered 
Mr.  O'Connell  and  those  connected  with 
him  to  agitate  the    question  for  years. 
What  was  that  P    V^as  it  weakness,  was  it 

Eiilt,  or  was  it  both?  In  the  year  1831, 
ord  Alihorp^it  was  then  a  Whig 
ministry ;  I  believe  it  was  in  the  time  of 
Sari  Orey's  ministry— Lord  AUhorp  said 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  reference  to 
a  repeal  of  the  union — 

**  Is  it  not  evident  thst  a  repeal  of  the  legisla- 
tive uoion  mast  inevitably  produce  the  separa- 
tion of  tbe  two  couQtries  ?  *' 
Now  this  is  his  deliberate  opinion,  de- 
liberately expressed  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons : — 

"l8  it  not  evident,"  he  says,  ''that  the 
separation  of  Ireland  from  England  most 
be  the  result  of  the  repeal  of  the  aoion? 
And  I  trust  that  those  who  are  engsged  in 
seeking  the  attainment  of  a  messure  so  diin- 
gerous  to  the  stability  of  the  empire,  and  so 
injurious  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
country,  will  not  succeed  ;  but  if  they  do  suc- 
ceed, they  must  do  so  by  one  mode  only,  and 
only  in  one  way,  namely,  by  successful  war; 
and  I  know  too  much  of  my  countrymen," — 
meaning  Knglishmen  — **  to  believe 'such  an  event 
to  be  possible."(a) 

That  is,  he  trusts  his  countrymen,  he 
knows  them  so  well,  will  vanquish  Ireland 
in  arms,  and  by  arms  prevent  this  Act  of 
Union  being  repealed;  that  is,  he  was 
satisfied  that  tne  repeal  of  the  Act  of 
Union  would  end  in  separation,  and  he 
would  prefer  war  to  granting  repeal,  and  in 
that  war  he  had  no  doubt  that  his  country- 
men would  prove  victorious  in  putting 
down  Irishmen.  And  how  was  tnat  de- 
claration and  avowal  followed  up  after- 
wards by  the  present  Prime  Minister, 
Lord  John  Bussell  ?  We  all  knew  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  suffered  that  question 
to  be  agitated  in  this  country.  I  say,  that 
if  their  resolre  was  an  honest  resolve, 
when  the^  were  persuaded  that  the  repeal 
of  the  union  would  lead  to  a  separation  of 
the  two  countries,  and  they  preferred  war 
rather  than  grant  it,  they  ought  to  have  at 
once  passed  an  Act  of  Parliament,  if  they 
were  honest  men,  making  it  treason  to  ad- 
vocate or  attempt  tbe  repeal  of  the  legis- 
lative union.  That  wo  aid  have  been,  I 
admit,  an  act  whioh  no  man  could  justify. 
I  admit  that ;  but  it  would  have  been 
honest,  it  wonld  have  been  open,  it  would 
have  been  bold.  We  should  have  under- 
stood the  thing.  But  what  did  they  do  P 
They  suffered  men  to  be  entrapped,  en- 
trapped, I  say,  into  what  they  now  com- 
plain of— of  struggling  for  a  repeal  of  the 
union,  they  themselves  being  parties  to 
that  very  agitation,  in  order  to  obtain  the 

(a)  Hansard^  drd  Series,  vol.  2,  p.  323. 


very  measure  which  they  foresaw  at  the 
time  must  end  in  separation,  and  then 
they  prosecute  an  unfortunate  Irishman 
for  attempting  to  agitate  that  question 
which  they  themselves  enconraged. 

What  was  done  aftoi-wards  P  Were  there 
any  prosecutions  P  But  one,  and  we  all 
know  the  fate  of  that  prosecution.  It 
ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  Government  of 
the  day.  0*(7onneU  survived  it;  he  only 
changed  or  used  a  word  or  two  of  magic 
meaning,  '*  moral  force ;  "  and  he  was 
sufiTered  untouched,  not  only  suffered  to 
agitate  the  question  of  the  repeal  of  the 
union,  which  he  did  to  his  last  hour  in 
this  country — suffered  by  this  very  Whig 
Government — sulfered  to  agitate  the  ques- 
tion which  they  foresaw,  if  granted,  must 
end  in  separation.  Did  ever  any  man 
know  sucn  base  hypocrisy — sach  base 
hypocrisy  as  that  P  It  must  be  a  ruinous 
thing  to  repeal  this  Act  of  the  Union; 
now  that  it  has  passed,  be  it  ever  so  ini- 

auitously  passed,  yet  it  must  be  a  ruinous 
tiing  to  repeal  it.  Wo  will  make  no  laws 
a^iust  your  attempting  to  repeal  it.  We 
will  let  you  affitate,  and  have  monster 
meetings,  and  oeliver  speeches  at  monster 
meetings  worse  than  any  speech  my  client 
is  accused  of  here. 

What  did  they  do  more  P  They  restored 
O'ConneU  and  several  others  who  had  been 
struck  off  the  commission  of  the  peace  for 
agitating  this  question.  The  Tories  in 
some  measure  acted  consistently.  They 
did  not  pass  a  law,  as  they  ought  to  have 
done,  against  the  ^itation  of  the  question, 
but  they  so  far  discountenanced  it,  as  to 
put  from  the  commission  of  the  peace  the 
persons  who  were  favourable  to  the  repeal 
of  the  union  here.  What  did  the  Whigs 
do  P  The^  restored  the  head  and  leader 
oi  that  agitation  to  the  commission  of  the 
peace ;  they  restored  several  other  magis- 
trates to  the  commission  of  the  peace  also; 
and  now  they  say  it  is  an  offence  under 
this  new  Act  of  Parliament  to  deprive  the 
Queen  from  her  style,  honour,  and  royal 
name  of  the  Imperial  Crown  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  I  do  say,  and  I  think  every 
honest  man  must  agree  with  me,  that  the 
very  Government  which  have  instituted 
this  prosecution,  have  been  themselves  the 
groat  caui^e  of  bringing  this  country  into 
the  wretched  state  in  which  it  is  at  present. 
My  client  may  be  statutably  gnilty,  but  he 
is  not  morally  gnilty.  I  rindicate  his 
character  which  ought  to  be  dearer,  and 
which  I  have  no  doubt  is  dearer,  to  him 
than  his  life. 

Blacksfone  lays  it  down  distinctly,  my 
lords,  I  must  revert  to  that  doctrine— he 
lays  it  down  distinctly  that  the  English 
people  have  a  right —ybu  will  find  it,  my 
loros,  in  vol.  L,  page  147— to  have  arms, 
and  to  use  arms  against  oppression.    He 
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lays  that  down  distinctlj  in  so  many 
words,  and  I  am  not  wantonly  or  wildly 
here  preaching  doctrines  of  my  own.  I 
say  they  are  founded  npon  legal  and  con- 
stitnlional  grounds  and  principles,  and  I 
would  not  presume  to  address  your  lord- 
ships npon  any  other ;  but  I  have  authority 
for  every  word  I  utter — I  have  historical 
facts  for  every  word  I  utter. 

Oh !  but  surely  we  find  that  these  doc- 
trines of  Mr.  Mtfchel  and  others  are  con- 
demned P  Tes,  condemned  by  the  high 
and  the  wealthy.  Do  we  not  find  evcr^ 
day  addresses  upon  addresses,  and  is 
not  this  an  argument  that  this  country 
is  not  friendly  to  a  repeal  of  the  Union  P 
And  it  is  proved,  forsooth,  by  the  number 
of  loval  aadresses  which  are  now  sent  for- 
ward to  the  present  Lord  Lieutenant, 
declaring  the  unalterable  attachment  of 
those  who  sign  them  to  the  institutions  of 
the  country.  Yes,  gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
there  are  men,  and  they  are  chiefly  to  be 
found  in  what  are  called  the  better  ranks 
of  society — excellent  men,  religious  men, 
moral  men,  kind  men,  courteous  men ; 
but  yet,  if  all  mankind  were  like  them,  we 
should  have  no  such  thing  as  liberty  in  the 
world.  Peace  in  their  time  is  their  first 
prayer  and  highest  aspiration.  They  en- 
joy the  good  things  of  this  life  with  grati- 
tude. They  are  consoled  for  the  afflictions 
of  others  by  the  reflection  that  the  sn Merer 
here  is  only  in  a  state  of  trial,  upon  his 
jpAssage  to  another  and  a  better  world. 
There  is  a  better  world,  where  the  tyrant 
must  account  for  his  oppression,  and 
where  the  slave  will  be  redeemed  from  his 
bondage.  0  Ireland,  Ireland,  Ireland, 
thousands  and  thousands  and  thousands  of 
thy  children  have  for  aees  been  obliged  to 
look  to  that  other  world  alone  as  a  release 
from  their  bondage  in  this !  If  firom  past 
times  we  turn  to  the  present  time  what  do 
we  see  P  An  Attorney  Oeneral,  an  able  law- 
yer, and  under  Special  Commissions  (a)  a 
successful  prosecutor.  Death,  death,  death 
has  followed  his  footsteps  and  marked  his 
track.  Ought  not  the  assassin  to  sufier 
for  his  crime  P — Yes.  But  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  in  the  history  of  civilization, 
no  civilized  nation  has  ever  yet  been  a 
nation  of  assassins.  Assassination  is  the 
crime  of  the  untutored  savage  or  the 
brutalised  slave  Ought  not  the  assassin 
to  Euffer  for  his  crime  P — Yes.  But  deep, 
deep,  deep  is  the  guilt  of  those  who  have 
made  Irishmen  slaves,  and  slaves  assassins, 
instead  of  leaving  brave  men  free  and 
happy,  Deep,  deep,  deep  is  the  guilt  of 
England,  which  bv  unprovoked  and  unjust 
invasion  obtained  dominion  in  Ireland, 
and  which  at  the  close  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury of  that  dominion,   at  the  close  of 

(a)  See  below,  p.  1,108. 


seven  oentnries  of  wasting  war*,  wa 
laws,  and  ettU  more  wasting  polioy,  finds 
it  now  necessary  to  maintain  tiwt  doaainion 
in  Ireland  by  special  commissions,  stats 
prosecutions,  and  military  forcs-^by  the 
gibbet,  by  the  gaol,  and  by  the  sword.    I 
hear  much,  and  i  have  read  much  in  praise 
of  the  present  governor  of  this  country— 
of  his  good  intentions,  his  great  abilities, 
his  firm  purposes.    It  is  neither  my  pro- 
vince, nor  my  wish  to  say  anything  in 
derogation  of  that  praise.    I  move  in  a 
higher  orbit.     But  this   I  will  say,  that 
were  the  noble  lord  the  best  of  the  good, 
the  wisest  of  the  wise,  and  the  bravest  of 
the  brave,  he  could  not  long  maintain  the 
connexion  between  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land under  a  common  orown,  by  the  gibbet, 
by  the  gaol,  and  by  the  sword.    The  laws 
of  eternal  justice  forbid  it.     How  is  that 
connexion  to  be  maintained  P  By  justice  — 
by  justice.     By    giving   to    Ireland    her 
rights — her  rights  by    nature,    and   her 
rights  by  compact ;  by  giving  to  Ireland 
her  own  Parliament,  representing  the  in- 
terests of  the  people.      Give  to  Ireland 
that,  and  you  may  have  the  two  countries 
unitod  for  ages  under  one  common  sove- 
reign ;  united  by  a  community  of  interests, 
by  an  equality  of  rights,  by  mutual  affec- 
tion and  reciprocal  respect.    But  if  for 
this  you  substitute  a  connexion  founded  in 
the  triumph  of  strength  over  weakness, 
you  will  have  jealousy,  and  distrust,  and 
fear,  and  hate,  and  vengeful  thoughts,  and 
blot»dy  deeds — the  sure,  the  never  failing 
fruits  of  tyranny.    Give  to  Ireland  her 
own  Parliament— not  the  Parliament  of 
1782:    that   was    a  meteor    light  which 
flashed  across  the  horizon — a   deceptive 
vapour  which  vanished  quickly.     Ireland 
wants  a  fixed  star,  bright  and  lasting,  the 
genial  influence  and  reflected  radiance  of 
which  may  be  seen  and  felt  in  the  glorious 
union  of  liberty,  happiness  and  justice. 

Oh  1  but  if  you  do  that,  says  my  Lord 
AUhorp,  it  will  lead  to  a  separation.  You 
cannot  have  repeal  without  its  leading  to 
a  separation  ;  the  consequence  of  that  will 
be  the  erection  of  Ireland  into  a  separate 
and  independent  state.  Suppose  it  does, 
who  is  to  blame  for  that  P— England. 
What  right  has  England— has  any  country, 
to  build  or  peril  its  greatness  upon  the 
slavery,  the  degradation,  and  the  wretch- 
ednessi  of  another  country  P  Where  is  the 
right  P  Strip  this  case  of  the  disguise 
which  ambition,  and  pride,  and  love  of 
power,  and  love  of  wealth — which  the 
corrupt  passions  of  the  human  breast — 
which  the  sophistry  of  conquerors,  and 
princes,  and  statesmen,  and  courtiers,  and 
lawyers  have  cast  around  it,  and  what  is 
it  P  It  is  this :  a  strong  man,  because  he 
is  strong,  enslaves  his  brother  man  be- 
cause he  is  weak ;  the  slave  struggles  to 
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be  free,  ftBd  the  enslayer  kills  bim — ^kilk 
bim  because  he  straggles  to  be  free.  A 
brother's  blood — 

**  It  eonells  to  Hearen, 

It  hath  the'inimal  eldest  carse  apon  it, 

A  brother's  murder." 

Yet  that  is  British  invasion  in  Ireland ; 
that  is  British  conquest  in  Ireland ;  that 
is  British  dominion  in  Ireland;  that  is 
British  civilization  in  Irleand ;  that  is 
British  legislation  in  Ireland ;  that  is  the 
Act  of  Union.  Pass  the  Act  of  Union  in 
violation  of  every  principle  of  justice,  in 
violation  of  every  principle  of  honour,  in 
violation  of  solemn  pledges ;  pass  the  Act 
of  Union  by  terror,  by  deceit,  by  violation 
of  faith,  by  bribery,  by  corruption ;  pass 
the  Act  of  Union  and  declare  that  to 
attempt  to  repeal  that  Act  of  Union  shall  | 
be  rebellion,  and  then  kill,  kill,  kill  the  i 
Irishman.  That  is  British  justice  in  Ire-  ' 
land ;  that  is  British  morality  in  Ireland ; 
that  is  British  Christianity  in  Ireland.  A 
Busaell  once  bled  upon  the  scaffold— he 
bled  in  the  cause  of  liberty ;  may  his 
name  be  for  ever  embalmed  in  the  memo- 
ries of  the  virtuous  and  the  brave.  A 
Busseil  of  the  present  day  supports  power 
against  right — prefers  war  to  peace,  to 
liberty,  to  iastice.  A  BusseTl  of  the  pre- 
sent day  calls  upon  the  men  of  Waterloo 
to  stain  the  laurels  which  now  encircle 
their  brows  with  brothers'  blood.  A 
Bussell  of  the  present  day  calls  upon  the 
men  of  Waterloo  to  steep  in  brothers' 
blood  the  swords  which  saved  England 
and  conquered  Prauce.  Should  the  battle 
thus  provoked  by  England  come  ;  in  that 
struggle  to  the  death  Ireland  may  perish, 
the  noise  of  her  song  may  cease,  and  the 
sound  of  her  harp  no  more  be  heard  ;  her 
cities  may  be  wasted,  and  her  habitafions 
left  without  men;  her  fVuittul  valleys 
may  be  laid  desolate,  and  her  green  fields 
may  be  crimsoned  with  blood :  but  should 
the  victory  belong  to  England,  so  will  the 
puilt.  The  actions  of  men  are  not  to  be 
judged  of  by  the  event — the  actions  of 
men  are  not  to  be  judged  of  by  success  or 
by  defeat.  Had  the  liberties  of  Greece 
perished  with  Leonidas  at  Thermopylss, 
Spartan  glory  would  have  been  the  same. 
Had  the  days  of  Marathon,  Salamis,  and 
Pharsalia  {sic)  (a)  been  days  of  defeat  in- 
stead of  victory  to  Greece,  orators  might 
still  have  spoken,  and  patriots  sworn  bj' 
the  sacred  memory  of  the  dead,  fle 
who  dies  in  battle  for  liberty  and  his 
country,  dies  the  death  of  a  soldier  and 
sleeps  in  a  hero's  grave. 

Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  speak  not  here 
merely  for  my  client — I  speaK  for  you  and 
your  children,  and  your  children's  chil- 
dren ;    I  speak  not  here  for  n^yself — my 

<a)  FlotiBa. 


lamp  of  life  is  fliokering  and  must  soon  be 
exting^ii^hed ;  but  were  I  now  standing 
on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  and  uttering 
the  last  words  of  expirinc?  nature,  I  would 
sny,  '•  may  Ireland  be  happy,  may  Ireland 
be  free."  It  rests  wrth  you,  gentlemen 
of  the  jury,  this  day,  by  your  verdict  of 
acquittal — it  rests  with  you  to  contribute 
your  parts  towards  making  Ireland  happy 
and  free.  I  oall  upon  you,  as  you  value 
truth,  as  you  value  justice,  as  you  value 
public  gooa,  as  you  value  manly  bearing 
and  personal  honour,  as  you  value  and 
love  the  country  of  your  birth  and  the 
land  of  your  fathers— I  oall  upon  yoa,  by 
your  verdict  of  acquittal  in  this  case,  to 
do  your  parts  towards  making  Ireland 
happy  and  free. 

Keplt. 

Hetm,  as  representing  the  Atto)*ney  Gene- 
ral, replied  for  the  Crown  (a) ;  The  counsel 
for  the  defence  has  abstained  from  calling 
attention  to  the  real  issues  or  to  the  evidence 
offered  in  support  of  them. 

The  prisoner  is  charged  with  compassing 
to  deprive  and  depose  the  Queen,  and  witn 
compassing  to  levy  war  against  the  Queen 
to  force  her  to  change  her  measures  and 
counsels.  The.^e  offences  were  treason 
under  57  Geo.  3.  c.  6.,  aud  in  the  indictment 
in  Thistlewood's  case(6)  were  charged  in  the 
same  way  as  here.  No  object  i on  was  taken 
that  the  charge  of  compassing  to  depose 
the  Queen  from  the  style,  honour,  and 
Hngly  name  of  the  Imperial  Crown  of 
these  realms  was  unintelligible,  or  that  in 
a  charge  of  compassing  to  levy  war  in 
order  to  force  the  Queen  to  change  her 
measures  andcounseU  the  precise  measures 
and  counsels  should  be  set  out.  In  charg. 
ing  the  grand  jury,  AhboUy  L.C.  J.,  said  : 

<*  Before  the  passing  of  the  late  statute  it 
bad  been  settled  by  several  cases  actoally 
adjutlged,  and  by  the  opinions  of  the  text 
wi  iters  on  this  branch  of  the  law,  that  all  at- 
tempts to  depope  the  King  from  his  royal  state 
and  title,  to  restrain  his  person,  or  to  levy  war 
against  him ;  and  all  conspiracies,  consultations, 
and  agreements  for  the  accomplishment  of  these 
objects,  weie  overt  acts  of  compassing  and 
imagining  the  death  of  the  King.  By  this 
statute  the  compassing,  or  intending  to  commit 
thtiie  acts — that  is,  to  depose  his  Majesty,  to 
restrain  his  person,  or  to  levy  war  against  him 
for  the  purposes  that  I  have  mentioned,  is  made 
a  eub^taniive  treason  ;  and  thereby  the  law  is 
rendered  more  clear  and  plain,  both  to  those 
who  are  bound  to  obey  it,  and  to  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  administration  of  it.  It  may  be 
proper  for  me  to  add  that  it  has  been  established 
in  hke  manner  ** — 

And  this,  gentlemen,  yoa  will  find  of 
importance — 


(a)  As  to  the  right  of  reply,  see  2  St.  Tr. 
N.8.  1019;  6  St.  Tr.  N.B.  8. 
(6)  S8  St  Tr.  682a. 
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'*that  the  pomp  and  eireaiDiftance  of  militaiy 
arr»j»  such  as  aHually  attend  regular  warfare, 
are  by  do  meaDB  necessary  to  constitute  an  actual 
levyiug  of  war,  within  the  true  meaning  of  the 
ancient  statute.  Insurrections  and  risuigs  for 
the  purpo««e  of  effecting  by  force  and  numbers, 
however  ill-arranged,  provided,  or  organized; 
aoy  innovation  of  a  public  nature,  or  redress  of 
supposed  public  grievances,  in  which  the  parties 
had  no  special  or  particular  interest  or  concern, 
have  been  deemed  instances  of  the  actual  levy- 
ing of  war;  and  consequently  to  compass  or 
imagine  such  an  insurrection,  in  order,  by  force 
and  numbers,  to  compel  His  Majesty  to  alter  his 
measures  or  counsels,  will  be  to  compass  or 
inuigine  the  levying  of  war  against  His  Majesty 
for  that  purpose,  within  the  just  meaning  of  the 
modem  statute.  Rebellion  at  its  first  commence- 
ment is  rarely  found  in  military  discipline  or 
array,  although  a  little  success  may  soon  enable 
it  to  assume  them." 

Thistlewood  and  others  had  entered  into 
a  conspiracj  to  assassinate  His  Majesty's 
ministers,  who  were  expected  to  assemble 
together  at  a  Cabinet  dinner,  at  the  house 
of  my  Lord  Harrawby.  There  dues  not 
appear,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end, 
that  it  was  their  intention  to  make  the 
King  alter  anj  particular  measures  or 
counsiels,  and  yet,  hear  what  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Abbott  says  here,  speaking  of  that 
conspiracy  to  murder : 

'*  Upon  the  law,  as  applicable  to  these  sup- 
posed matters  of  fact,  I  should  tell  you  that  a 
conspiracy  to  murder  a  number  of  individuals, 
whether  in  a  private  or  public  station,  however 
high  or  important  the  public  station  may  happen 
to  be,  grounded  only  upon  private  malice  har- 
boured against  them  in  the  minds  of  the  con- 
spirators, and  for  the  mere  gratification  of 
private  revenge,  and  not  meant  to  be  accom- 
panied or  followed  by  any  other  act  or  matter, 
or  to  bring  about  any  object  of  a  public  nature, 
however  odious  and  criminal  such  a  conspiracy 
may  be,  does  not  in  law  constitute  the  offence  of 
high  treason.  But  if  the  assassination  be  meant 
as  the  signal  for,  or  commencement  of,  a  tumul- 
tuous insurrection  of  large  numbers  of  persons 
expected  to  join  the  conspirators,  and  with  a 
view,  by  force  and  numbers,  to  take  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  into  the  hands  of  the 
leaders,  or  to  compel  the  Sovereign  to  adopt 
such  measures  as  they  may  think  fit  to  dictate 
to  him ;  then  the  conspiracy  to  assassinate  will 
assume  a  different  character,  and  become  an 
overt  act  of  those  species  of  treason,  which  con- 
sist in  an  intention  to  depose  the  King,  or  to 
levy  war  against  him  for  one  of  the  purposes 
before  mentioned,  and  may  also  be  an  overt  act 
of  treason  in  compassing  his  death." 

My  Lords,  I  will  jnst  advert  to  one 
passage  in  the  close  of  Chief  Justice 
Abbott*8  summing  up  to  the  jury  at  the 
trial  in  that  case.    He  says : 

**  If  they  had  succeeded  so  fiur  as  to  establish 
a  provisional  govomment,  the  royal  functions 
would  have  ceased.  Any  attempt,  by  numbers 
and  by  force,  to  compel  his  Majesty  to  alter  his 


meaaaras  and  oonnsels  is  moat  Qndoobtadly  a 
levying  of  war  within  this  Act.  An  actual 
rising  or  insurrection  for  the  redress  of  any  sop- 
posed  public  grievance,  waa  alwaya  considered 
as  an  actual  levying  of  war  under  the  old  statute 
of  Edward  3." 

All  the  prisoners  were  conyicted  on  the 
count  which  the  counsel  for  the  defence  is 
unable  to  understand. 

Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  the  prisoner  is 
I  first  of  all  charged  with  compassing, 
I  imagining,  inyenting,  devising,  and  in- 
ten£ng  to  depose  the  Queen  from  her 
style,  nonoor,  and  royal  name  of  the 
Imperial  Crown  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Have  you  any  difficulty  in  understanding 
that  charge?  I  will  ask  you  this  one 
plain  and  simple  question,  is  it  possible 
tor  any  one  to  compass,  imagine,  or  invent 
to  deprive  the  Queen  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  that  portion  of  her  dominions 
called  Ireland,  without  deposing  her  from 
the  name,  style,  and  honour  of  the  Im- 
perial Crown  of  the  United  Kingdom  P 
Does  she  remain  Queen  of  the  United 
Kingdom  if  you  establish  a  republic  in 
Ireland  P  Is  a  republic  consistent  with  the 
existence  of  a  Sovereign  at  allP  If  you 
establish  a  republic  in  Ireland,  can  Yictoria 
be  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  P 
And  if  a  man  compasses,  intends,  and  de- 
vises to  deprive  her  of  that  important  part 
of  her  dominions,  and  to  separate  it  from 
the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom,  seeks  to 
dismember  the  kingdom,  to  overthrow  the 
Government  as  established  in  this  country, 
and  erect  an  independent  republic,  '*  one 
and  indivisible,"  here ;  is  it  not  a  mockery 
to  say  to  you,  as  men  of  intelligence,  that 
that  does  not  amount  to  an  intention  to 
depose  the  Sovereign  from  the  royal  name, 
style,  and  honour  of  the  Imperial  Crown 
of  the  United  Kingdom  P 

Gentlemen,  is  not  the  other  charge 
equally  simple  loid  as  clear — the  charge  of 
intending  to  levy  war  for  the  purpose  of 
constraining  Her  Majesty  by  force  to 
change  her  measures  or  counsels  P  My 
learned  friend  asked  over  and  over  again 
*'  what  measures  and  counsels  P  "  We  are 
not  called  upon  to  state  preciselv  what 
measures  or  counsels.  I  say  that  if  a  man 
compasses  and  intends  to  levv  war  for  the 
purpose  of  depriving  Her  Majesty  of  a 
portion  of  her  aominions — if  he  compasses 
to  levy  war  for  the  purpose  of  dismember- 
ing the  kingdom — if  he  compasses  to  levy 
war  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the 
Queen's  Governoient  altogether,  in  any 
part  of  her  dominions,  he  comes  clearly 
within  the  provisions  of  this  Act — the 
compassing  of  the  levying  of  war,  in  order, 
by  force  and  constraint,  to  compel  her  or 
them  to  change  her  or  their  measures  or 
counsels.  What  measures  and  counsels, 
let  me  ask,  could  she  carry  on  in  Ireland, 
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if  Ireland  were  a  repablio  P  It  was  scaroely 
dealing  fairly  with  yon  to  attempt  to  defend 
this  case,  1  wonld  say,  on  grounds  snoh 
as  these. 

Let  me  now  advert,  gentlemen,  and 
I  am  sorry  to  do  so,  to  the  topics 
which  my  learned  friend  thought  fit  to 
introduce  in  this  case— topics  which  are 
not  only  calculated  not  to  throw  any  light 
upon  the  subject,  but  rather  to  excite 
your  imagination,  to  warp  your  judg- 
ments, ana  to  call  you  away  from  the  con- 
sideration of  the  real  question,  which  you, 
upon  your  oaths,  are  bound  to  try. 

My  learned  friend  attempted  to  advo- 
cate the  right  of  the  people  to  resort  to 
arms  ;  he  only  went  to  this  extent,  that  it 
would  be  justifiable  to  attempt  to  procure 
the  repeal  of  the  union  by  force,  bo  resist 
that  wnich  he  called  unjust  aggression  on 
the  liberties  of  Ireland,  and  to  rescind 
that  Act  of  Parliament  which  he  has 
designated  in  terms  which  I  will  not 
repeat.  But  he  did  well  to  abstain  from 
adverting  to  the  evidence  in  this  case; 
because  although  I  do  deny  that  position 
•—and  I  am  astonished  that  any  constitu- 
tional lawyer,  in  any  court  of  justice, 
should  have  advanced  such  a  doctrine — 
yet  still  I  say,  even  if  it  were  law,  it  has 
no  application  to  the  case  of  the  prisoner 
whom  he  defended ;  because,  gentlemen, 
my  learned  friend  spoke  to  you  of  the 
blessingjs  which  would  result  from  the 
restoration  to  this  counti^  of  its  own 
Parliament,  and  the  expression  slipped  out, 
of  a  Parliament "  under  one  common  sove- 
reign." Is  that  the  object  of  the  prisoner 
at  the  harp  Are  the  publications  you 
have  heard  read  expressive  of  any  such 
intention  on  the  subject  P  What  becomes, 
then,  of  all  the  splendid  declamation 
which  you  have  heard  against  the  Act  of 
Union,  of  the  benefits  which  would  result 
from  the  repeal  of  that  Act,  and  of  the 
restoration  to  Ireland  of  her  Parliament, 
and  her  one  common  sovereign  P  Does 
not  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  repudiate  itP 
Does  he  not  deny  and  condemn,  as  ridicu- 
lous, the  restoration  of  a  common  Parlia- 
ment, under  one  common  sovereign  P 
Does  he  not  treat  it  as  mere  idle  humbug, 
and  proclaim  in  terms  no  human  being 
can  misunderstand,  that  his  object — his 
only  object,  is  not  the  repeal  of  the  Union, 
not  the  restoration  of  our  Parliament 
**  under  a  common  sovereign,"  but  the 
establishment  of 

'*  an  independent  republic,  one  and  indivisible  ?  " 

Has  my  learned  friend,  notwithstanding 
his  energy  and  zeal,  ventured  to  ^o  the 
length  of  that  P  He  has  attempted  to  justify 
what  I  think  is  uigustifiable,  but  he  has  not 
attempted  to  justify  that  with  which  the 
prisoner  is  charged ;  and  I  w«^(i,  therefore, 
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rather  surprised  that  my  learned  friend 
should  have  misspent  his  energies,  and 
wasted  his  time,  in  trying  to  establish  a 
doctrine  which  had  not  the  slightest  bear- 
ing upon  the  case  before  you,  and  which 
I  must,  humble  and  feeble  as  I  am,  pro- 
test against  as  grossly  illegal.  Q-entle- 
men,  are  we  in  a  court  of  justice  P  Are 
yen  empanelled  there,  under  the  existing 
oonstiiution,  to  try  a  person  charged  with 
felony  P  Are  the  judges  on  the  bench  in- 
vested with  legal  authority  P  Is  Queen 
Victoria  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  are  we  her  subjects  ?  Gentlemen  of 
the  jury,  what  is  the  present  constitution 
as  established  by  lawP  That  there  was 
at  the  time  to  which  my  learned  friend, 
Mr.  Holmee,  thinks  fit  to  advert,  an  Irish 
Parliament  and  an  English  Parliament,  I 
do  not  deny:  but  they  were  both  under 
one  common  sovereign.  There  was  no 
republic  even  then.  What  is  the  case 
now  p  Is  there  not  by  the  establialied 
law  of  the  country  one  United  Kinedom  P 
My  learned  friend  has  forgot,  or  did  not 
choose  to  go  a  little  further  back ;  he  might 
have  looked  a  little  further  back,  and 
have  found  that  at  one  time  England  and 
Scotland  were  distinct  and  separate  king- 
doms, but  that  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  a  statute  was  passed  uniting  Scot- 
land to  England,  and  thenceforth  England 
and  Scotland  became  one  United  King- 
dom, culled  Great  Britain.  And  gentle- 
men, there  were  then  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  having  separate  legislatures, 
under  one  common  sovereign  ;  but  both 
Parliaments  thought  fit  to  pass  Acts 
uniting  the  two  kingdoms ;  ana  from  that 
moment  the  established  law  of  both  coun- 
tries is  this— that  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land form  one  United  Kingdom,  which  is 
governed  by  one  common  sovereign,  and 
as  one  common  legislature,  and  all  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom  are  represented  in 
one  Parliament.  It  is  not  one  country 
making  laws  for  another ;  it  is  the  Parlia- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom  making  laws 
for  all. 

Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  is  it  here  that 
wc  are  to  discuss  the  question,  whether 
Ireland  has  or  has  not  a  proper  number 
of  representatives  in  that  Parliament  P 
What  power  have  you,  gentlemen,  or  my 
learned  friend,  or  the  judges  on  the  bench, 
to  decide  that  question  P  It  is  the  estab- 
lished law  of  the  land-^the  constitution  is 
fixed  and  settled — and  aa  you  value  the 
peace,  tranquillity,  and  prosperity  of  your 
country,  let  me  implore  of  you  not  to  be 
misled  by  the  energetic  address  of  my 
learned  friend,  or  induced  to  entertain, 
for  a  moment,  the  opinion  that  it  is  justi- 
fiable by  force  to  procure  an  alteration  in 
the  law.  Is  every  man  to  set  up  his  own 
'  opinion  P 
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Holmss :  I  did  not  say  every  man ;  1! 
said  the  people. 

Benn:  My  friend  says  not  each  man,  , 
bat  the  people.  What  is  it  that  consti-  j 
tutes  the  people  P  If  you  take  every  man  i 
in  Ireland,  as  the  constitution  now  exists, 
Ireland  is  but  a  portion  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  as  Scotland  or  as  York  is  ;  and, 
gentlemen,  it  is  monstrons  to  say  that  any 
persons,  no  matter  in  what  numbers,  are 
justified  in  resorting  to  force  to  procure  a 
change  in  the  law.  Resistance  is  a 
different  thing.  I  do  not  deny  that.  In 
certain  cases  they  may  be  justified  in  re- 
sorting to  force«  to  resist  an  attempt  to 
deprive  them  of  their  rights ;  but  I  say 
that  it  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the 
constitution  of  this  country,  that  the 
people,  or  ainy  portion  of  the  people,  can 
resort  to  force  to  procure  an  alteration  in 
the  existing  laws.  Qentlemen,  there 
would  be  an  end  of  all  law  if  that  was  the 
law.  [If  the  Union  is  to  be  repealed,  it 
must  not  be  by  force.J 

Gtentlemen^  the  evidence,  in  my  judg- 
ment, does  not  tend  to  show  that  !&, 
Mitchd  sought  by  force  to  procure  a 
repeal  of  tne  Union.  But  let  us  see 
whether  he  did  not,  by  these  publications, 
express  an  intent  to  depose  the  Queen 
from  the  style,  honour,  and  royal  name  of 
the  Imperial  Crown  of  the  United  King- 
dom ;  and  whether  he  did  not  intend  to 
levy  war  for  the  purpose  of  constraining 
her  by  force  to  change  her  measures  or 
coansels,  and  express  those  intentions  by 
the  publications  that  have  been  provea. 
I  shall  not  trouble  you  by  going  through 
them  all  in  detail,  but  I  shall  just 
call  your  attention  to  some  parts  of 
them,  and  I  will  venture  to  say  this,  that 
when  you  come  to  consider  them  calmly, 
you  will  see  that  they  not  only  do  bear 
the  construction  which  we  put  upon  them, 
but  that  the  prisoner  himself  would  very 
little  thank  nis  learned  counsel,  if  he 
denied  that  they  did  bear  that  very  con- 
struction which,  I  think,  you  will  be  of 
opinion  they  do  bear.  It  would  be  almost 
an  insult  to  his  honour  to  shirk  fVom 
avowing  at  the  bar  what  he  has  expressed 
in  language  more  explicit  than  I  could 
utter,  in  the  very  publications  that  will  go 
before  you. 

[Counsel  proceeded  to  review  the  evi- 
dence in  detail.] 

You  will  have  the  whole  before  you, 
and  if  you  can  spell  out  anything  that 
will  take  the  sting  out  of  it,  if  you  enter- 
tain a  rational  donbt  as  to  the  guilt  of 
the  prisoner,  Gt)d  forbid  he  should  not 
have  the  benefit  of  it.  I  do  protest  I 
should  deeply  regret  that  in  any  case  a 
jury  should  be  influenced  by  any  feeling 
btit  that  of  simply  Mfilling  and  discharg- 
ing their  duty,  of  trying  what  the  real 


question  is,  or  to  find  a  vordiot  of  guOty 
if  there  was  the  slightest  doubt  that  any 
reasonable  or  rational  man  could  enter- 
tain. But  I  will  affect  no  mock  liberality; 
I  will  not  profess  any  ftklse  humanity ;  I 
say  sincerely,  I  do  desire  the  conviction  of 
a  man  charged  with  offences  of  this  nature, 
if  his  guilt  is  proved  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  any  reasonable  doubt.  Deeply 
as  I  might  lament  it  for  the  sake  of  the 
individual  himself,  there  are  interests 
here  concerned  of  a  much  higher  nature 
than  the  interests  of  any  individual — ^gen- 
tlemen, the  interests  of  the  country  are 
at  stake.     He  says,  gentlemen, 

*'  He  has  only  endearoured  to  parsuade  his 
couutrjmea  that  they  will  nerei  gain  their 
liberties  except  by  fighting  for  them.'* 

Does  that  support  the  charge  that  he  de- 
vised the  IcTying  of  war  ? 

G-entlemen  of  the  jury,  I  have  nearly 
done.  There  is  one  topic  which  was 
introduced  at  the  commencement  of  my 
learned  friend's  speech,  upon  which  X 
shall  just  make  one  or  two  observations, 
and  no  more.  He  commented  on  the  con- 
struction of  the  jury.  I  ask  you  this, 
when  you  are  considering  what  Mr.  MUcM 
intended  by  those  publications,  when  you, 
upon  your  sworn  oaths,  are  considering 
did  he  publish  those  doctrines,  did  he 
compass  and  intend  to  depose  the  Qaeen, 
or  levy  war  to  constrain  her  to  change 
her  measures,  did  he  express  those  inten- 
tions in  those  publications — I  ask  you 
what  aid  you  will  derire,  and  how  it  irill 
assist  you  in  coming  to  a  right  conclusion, 
to  know  how  many  jurors  were  struck  off, 
and  how  many  were  challenged  P  Would 
it  not  rather  mislead  vou  P  Can  it  assist 
you  P    And  why  should  it  be  introduced  P 

Holmee :  It  was  the  Attorney  GenercU 
who  adverted  to  it. 

Henn:  The  AUom&u  Oenetal  repelled 
an  attack  that  was  made  on  himself  per- 
sonally. But,  gentlemen,  with  respect  to 
the  striking  of  the  jury,  why  has  it  been 
adverted  to  at  all  P  It  is  the  undoubted 
law  of  the  land,  that  a  prisoner  charged 
with  felony  is  entitled  to  challenge  twenty 
peremptorily ;  and  it  is  equally  tne  law  of 
the  land,  that  those  acting  on  the  part  of 
the  Crown  are  authorised  to  set  by  anv 
number,  unless  the  panel  be  exhausted, 
that  they  think  are  not  proper  persons  to 
be  empanelled.  Gentlemen,  the  prisoner 
exercised  his  privilege,  and  properly.  No 
one  would  ever  impute  anything  to  a  pri- 
soner for  doing  so,  it  is  his  right.  But  it 
is  the  right  equally  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown  to  set  by  persons ;  and  we  all  know 
that  there  are  a  thousand  reasons  that 
may  render  it  unwise  and  unsafe  (sic)  (not 
to  set  by  jurors)  without  any  impeach- 
ihent  oil  their  moral  honesty  whatever. 
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Some  men  may  be  feeble,    Rome   timid 
and  some  prejudiced;    bat  what  reason 
on  earth  is  there  to  sappose  that  those 
concerned  for  the  Crown  have  any  object 
bnt  this,  to  haye  the  prisoner  fairly  tried  P 
I  can  well  conceive  that  a  prisoner  con- 
scious of  gnilt  (thoDffh  no  man  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  gnilt;^  nntil  he  is  tried),  might 
exercise  his  privilege,  and  wonld  have  a 
right  to  do  it,  to  set  aside  those  jurors 
whom  he  thonght  would  pronounce  an 
honest  verdict.    But  what  motive  can  the 
Crown  have  to  exercise  its  power  in  that 
way?    Why  should  not  credit  be  given 
to  an  officer  in  the  discharge  of  a  painful 
duty  that  he  is  acting  honestly  and  con- 
scientiously ?    What  motive  can  there  be 
but  to  have  the  law  fairly  administered  F 
And  I  would  ask  you,  what  would  be  the 
opinion  of  any  sensible  man  as  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law,  if  a  prisoner  was 
permitted  to  put  what  men  he  pleased 
upon  a  jury,  and  the  Crown  were    re- 
strained from   exercisiug  its    privilege  P 
You  have  heard  of  the  trial  or  the  chal- 
lenge to  the  array.    The  trial  was  whether 
the  panel  had  been  fairly  arrayed  or  not ; 
and  the  Crown  are  reproached  because  the 
officers  of  the  Grown  thought  fit  to  make 
a  certain  number  stand  by.    Gentlemen, 
it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
question  you  have  to  try  to-day,  for  we 
must  come  back  to  that ;  and  you,  upon 
your  oaths,  without  reference  to  the  num- 
ber that  were  stmok  off,  without  reference 
to  the  number  that  were  challenged,  and 
without  reference  to  any  of   the  topics 
which  you  have  heard  urged  this  day  on 
the  part  of  the  defence — you  will  say  upon 
your  solemn  oaths  whether  you  do  believe 
that  the  prisoner  intended  either  the  de> 
position  of  the  Queen,  or  the  levying  of 
war,   for  the  purpose  charged,  and  ex- 
pressed either  or  both  of  those  intents  in 
the  publications  that  have  been  read.    If, 
after  a  fair  and  calm  consideration  of  them 
in  your  room,  after  you  have  heard  from 
the  bench  the  law  applicable  to  this  caee, 
you  do  really  and  seriously  entertain  a 
conscientious  doubt,  give  the  prisoner  the 
benefit  of  it ;   if  you  do  not,  pronounce 
your  verdict  accordingly.  Satisfy  your  own 
consciences,  nnd  go  home  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  an  approving  conscience,  utterly 
regardless  of  what  the  public  may  say  upon 
either  side.    No  matter  what  the  political 
opinions,  or  the  religious  sentiments  which 
have  been  improperly  introduced  here  of 
any  person  in  the  community ;  satisfy  your 
own  consciences,  and  I  am  sure  you  will 
satisfy  the  ends  of  justice,  and,  therefore, 
those  who  prosecute  for  the  crown. 

SUMVQVO  UP. 

Moors,  J. :   Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  a 
great  deal  of  this  caee  will  depend,  indeed 


I  may  say  the  entire  of  it,  upon  the  con- 
struction that  is  to  be  given  to  the  docu- 
ments that  have  been  laid  before  you  in 
evidence;  and,  gentlemen,  it  is  my  duty 
to  tell  you,  that  the  construction  of  those 
documents  rests  altogether  and  exclusively 
with  you.  The  law  has  cast  upon  the  jury 
the  responsibility  and  due  discharge  of 
that  duty,  and  the  law  expects  that  you 
will  discharge  it  to  the  beet  of  your  sense 
and  of  your  judgment,  and  upon  that 
alone. 

Gentlemen,  the  AHomey  Oenerai  called 
your  attention  to  the  mode  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  jury  and  the  occurrences  of 
yesterday.  We  would  have  felt  it  our 
duty  to  have  prevented  any  recurrence  to 
any  snch  topic  by  the  AUc^iey  General,  if 
it  was  not  that  he  himself  had  been  in 
some  degree  sought  to  be  personally  im- 
plicated in  the  formation  of  the  jury ;  and 
we  thought  it  was  bnt  just  and  right  that 
a  man  upon  whom  a  personal  imputation 
had  been  sought  to  be  cast,  should  be 
afforded,  or  at  least  not  stopped  of  the 
opportunity,  of  vtndicating  himself  from 
any  such  imputation,  if  there  was  any 
man  in  the  community  who  believed  that 
it  was  justly  attributed.  Gentlemen,  that 
topic  should  be  altogether  dismissed  from 
your  consideration. 

Another  topic  to  which  the  Attorney 
General  has  alluded,  and  from  which,  I 
confess,  I  wish  he  had  abstained,  is,  what 
he  has  called  the  notorious  efforts  made 
to  intimidate  the  jurjr.  If  any  such  efforts 
have  been  made  to  intimidate  the  jury,  I 
am  unacquainted  with  them.  If  the 
Attorney  Oeneral  thought  it  was  impor- 
tant to  give  evidence  of  that  kind,  and 
thought  ne  could  make  it  le^l,  he  of 
course  was  at  liberty  to  do  BO.  That  topic 
also  you  will  dismiss  f^om  your  considera- 
tion ;  and  if  any  efforts  have  been  naade 
biKfore  you  came  into  that  box,  or  since, 
I  do  earnestly  trust  and  hope  that  you 
will  treat  them  with  contempt  and  dis- 
regard. 

The  counsel  for  the  prisoner  has  also 
introduced  some  irrelevant  topics.  He 
began  with  expressing  his  opinion,  and  I 
find  no  fault  with  him  for  doing  so,  as  to 
the  honeety  and  sincerity  of  his  client; 
but,  gentlemen,  let  Mr.  Mitohel  have  put 
forward  those  publications  with  the  utmost 
honesty  of  purpose  and  sincerity  of  inten- 
tion, yet  what  has  that  to  say  if  those  pub- 
lications are  in  reality  found  to  be  a 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament  P 

Mr.  Holmes  has  also  adverted  to  another 
extraneous  and  irrelevant  topic — indeed 
1  cannot  find  any  great  fault  with  him  for 
doing  so,  because  it  sprane  oat  of  the  con- 
cluding observations  of  the  Attorn^  Gen* 
em^,— the  fact,  which  probably  is  the  case 
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(but  although  in  court  I  was  not  aware  of 
the  fact),  that  the  Grown  set  aside  no  lass 
than  39  individaals  of  those  who  were 
on  the  panel;  that  topic,  likewise,  jou 
ought  to  exclude  fr(nn  your  considera- 
tion. 

The  jparty  accused  is  allowed  the  priyi- 
lege  of  challenging  peremptorily  20  per- 
sons ;  he  is  not  bound  to  assign  any 
reason  for  the  exercise  of  that  power ;  and 
could  anything  in  the  world  be  more 
monstrously  unjust  than  for  the  counsel 
for  the  Grown  to  get  up  and  say — *'  Oh, 
he  was  so  diffident  of  tne  justice  of  his 
case  that  he  exercised  his  privilege  and 
challenged  twenty  peremptorily  "  P  Gten- 
tlemen,  I  do  not  belieYe  tnere  is  a  man  in 
the  land  who  would  be  capable  of  advanc- 
ing such  a  proposition ;  I  am  sure  if  any 
one  did  he  would,  deservedly,  be  scouted 
out  of  court  for  it.  Well,  the  law  has 
given  to  the  Grown  a  corresponding^  pri- 
vilege of  setting  aside  persons  until  the 
panel  is  exhausted  ;  and  why  should  it  be 
made  the  subject  of  observation  to  the 
juryP 

Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  should  have 
been  very  glad  if  the  very  learned  and 
able  counsel  for  the  prisoner  had  not  been 
guilty  of  any  greater  irrelevancies  than 
those  to  which  I  have  adverted.  But  I 
regret  to  say  that  he  has  introduced  a 
great  variety  of  topics  perfectly  foreign 
and  irrelevant  to  the  questions  ^ou  have 
to  decide  ;  and  many  of  them  topics  which 
in  no  court  of -justice  ought  to  nave  been 
allowed  to  be  introduced.  He  has 
told  you  that  Ireland  is  an  enslaved 
country ;  he  has  gone  into  the  history  of 
the  Union ;  he  has  gone  into  the  history 
of  the  country  before  the  Union ;  he  has 
denied  the  competency  of  the  Irish  Parlia* 
ment  to  pass  an  Act  for  the  passing  of  the 
Union.  Gentlemen,  let  tne  Union  be 
good,  let  it  be  bad,  let  the  means  )»y 
which  it  has  been  passed  be  right  or 
proper,  whether  there  was  or  was  not  cor- 
ruption  in  passing  that  Act  of  Union,  what 
has  constituted— as  has  been  already  put 
to  you  by  the  counsel  for  the  Grown — 
what  has  constituted  this  court,  or  you  in 
the  jary-box,  as  the  tribunal  to  decide 
upon  that  P  There  is  no  issue  in  the  case 
at  all  resting  upon  any  such  sabiect ;  and 
I  cannot  account  for  my  learned  and  able 
friend,  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  hold- 
ing as  high  a  position  as  any  man  ever 
did,  resortinff  to  such  topics;  because, 
gentlemen,  when  he  concluded  his  speech 
he  demonstrated  to  you,  that  he  was  unable 
to  say  one  single  syllable  apon  the  publi- 
cations which  formed  the  subject-matter 
of  this  indictment. 

Now,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar  is  indicted  for  the  violation  of 
the  proviaione  of  an  Aot  of  Parliament 


that   has   but   very   recently  come  into 
operation.    That  Act  is  entitled 
^  An  Act  for  the  better  Becurity  of  the  Crown 
and  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom.'* 
And  by  the  third  section  it  is  enacted, 

**  That  if  any  person  whatsoever  after  the  pass  • 
ing  of  this  Act  shall,  within  the  United  Kingdom 
or  without,  compass,  imagine,  invent,  devise, 
or  intend  to  deprive  or  depose  our  most  Gracious 
Lady  the  Qaeen,  her  heirs  or  successors,  from 
the  style,  honour,  or  royal  name  of  the  Imperial 
Crown  of  the  United  Kingdom  *' — 

if  a  man  should  do  that,  and  express  such 
compassing  or  intention  by  a  publication 
in  printing  or  writing,  or  by  open  and 
advised  speaking,  that  in  that  case  it 
would  be  felony  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  And,  gentlemen,  there  is 
another  portion  of  the  Act  which  says, 
that  if  any  man  shall  compass 

"to  levy  war  against  Her  Majesty,  her  heirs 
or  successors,  within  anv  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  in  order  by  force  or  constraint  to 
compel  her  or  them  to  change  her  or  their 
measures  or  counsels  *,  " 

and  shall  also  express  that  intent  by  any 
advised  publication,  in  printing,  or  in 
writing,  or  by  open  and  advised  speaking, 
that  man  is  also  gnilty  of  the  offence  pro- 
vided for  by  this  Act  of  Parliament.  Now 
to  constitute  an  offence  under  this  Act  of 
Parliament  it  will  be  necessary  th»t  two 
things  should  concnr. 

First  of  all  there  roust  be  a  compassing 
or  an  intention  of  one  of  the  things  pro- 
hibited by  the  Act  of  Parliament.  And 
it  is  not  sufficient  merely  that  there  should 
have  been  such  a  compassing  in  the  mind 
of  the  prisoner;  but  ne  must  have  gone 
further,  and  have  expressed  that  compass- 
ing and  intention  by  publication  in  print- 
ing, or  in  writing,  or  by  open  and  aa vised 
speaking. 

The  first  thing  you  will  have  to  inquire 
into  is,  has  there  been  a  publication  by 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar — whether  the  two 
publications,  the  one  of  the  6th  of  May, 
and  the  other  of  the  13th  of  May — ^whether 
those  documents,  or  either  of  them,  are 
brought  home,  and  are  to  be  attributed 
to,  and  considered,  as  the  publication  of 
thejmrisoner  at  the  bar. 

[The  prisoner  is  the  registered  pro- 
prietor of  TJie  UwUed  Irishman ;  he  signed 
the  copies  lodged  at  the  Stamp  Office; 
and  other  copies  were  purchased  at  the 
office  of  The  United  IrishmanJ  It  there- 
fore appears  to  me  that  there  is  no  ques- 
tion raised ;  indeed,  to  do  justice  to  the 
counsel  for  the  prisoner,  they  have  not 
sought  to  raise  any  question  of  the  kind ; 
but  as  the  publication  is  a  material  and 
important  fact  in  the  present  case,  I  have 
felt  it  my  duty  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  evidence  in  support  of  the  publication. 
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and  I  think  I  am  warranted  in  saying  to 
yon,  that  there  is  not  one  particle  of  donbt 
that  those  two  publications  of  the  6th  and 
Idth  May,  whether  he  be  innocent  or 
whether  he  be  guilty,  are  the  publioations 
of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  for  the  con- 
sequence of  which,  if  they  are  bad,  he 
is  responsible. 

Grentlemen  of  the  jury,  if  that  should 
be  your  opinion,  one  of  the  two  ingpre- 
dients  necessary  to  constitate  a  crime  is 
then  fully  established  against  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar,  namely,  the  publication  of  the 
two  documents  given  in  evidence. 

Now,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  if  you 
are  satisfied  of  pablioation,  do  you  collect 
from  those  documents,  satisfactorily  to 
your  ewn  minds,  that  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar  intended  by  them,  either  to 
depose  Her  Majesty,  or  to  deprive  Her 
Majesty  of  her  imperial  title,  or  to  levy 
war  against  Her  Majesty  to  compel  her  to 
change  her  measures  or  counsels  P 

The  only  evidence  that  has  been  laid 
before  you  as  to  the  intentions  of  Mr. 
MUchelt  is  the  publications  themselves. 
You,  therefore,  will  have  to  take  those 
publications  into  your  jury-room;  you 
will  have  to  read  mem  over  from  begin- 
ning to  end  with  the  strictest  attention ; 
you  will  not  give  a  strained  or  forced 
meaning  to  any  part  of  them,  to  the  pre- 
judice or  to  the  benefit  of  the  prisoner; 
you  will  not  of  course  pervert  any  passage 
to  do  him  mischief,  nor  pervert  any  pas- 
sage to  do  him  service.  Ton  will  read 
those  documents  as  if  you  were  reading 
them  in  your  chamber,  and  not  in  the 
jury-room;  you  will  say  what  are  the 
impressions  that  they  honestly  and  fairly 
make  on  your  minds  and  judgments ;  you 
will  bring  to  the  consideiation  of  them 
your  best  understanding,  and  having  done 
BO,  you  will  then  be  called  upon  to  pro- 
nounce, upon  your  oaths,  whether  the 
Grown  has,  or  has  not,  put  the  right  in- 
terpretation upon  the  documents  they 
have  given  in  evidence. 

Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  there  is  in  this 
case  that  very  remarkable  circumstance 
that  probably  never  existed  in  any  other 
case ;  certainly  never  existed  in  any  case 
with  which  I  am  acquainted.  The  Grown 
has,  in  the  indictment,  attached  certain 
meanings  to  certain  passages  contained 
in  those  publications.  The  Attorney 
General  in  his  opening  statement  read  to 
you  the  passages,  and  stated  to  you  the 
meaning  which  he  thought  those  passages 
bore.  The  able  counsel  for  the  prisoner 
never  once  adverted  to  those  publications, 
and  never  made  a  single  observation 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the 
Attorney  OenercU,  either  in  the  indict- 
ment, or  in  his  statement,  had  put  a 
wrong  interpretation  on  either  of  those 


papers.  Therefore,  gentlemen,  if  it  was 
a  case  in  which  any  thing  would,  or 
ought,  to  be  taken  against,  or  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  prisoner,  you  have  this 
remarkable  fact,  that  the  counsel  for  the 
prisoner,  the  first  in  the  land, (a)  has  felt 
nimself  unable  to  ofi*er  to  you  any  obser- 
vations upon  the  contents  of  those  docu- 
ments, beyond  stating  that  he  did  not 
understand  the  Act  of  Parliament;  and 
he  has  not  attempted  to  assign  a  meaning 
different  from  that  which  has  been  attri- 
buted by  the  Grown  to  them.  That  how- 
ever ought  not  to  determine  this  case,  or 
influence  your  minds.  The  counsel  for 
the  prisoner  has  taken  the  course  which 
he  thought  most  beneficial  to  his  client ; 
but  if  he  abstained  from  adverting  to  the 
purport  and  meaning  of  the  publications 
m  question,  that  is  no  reason  why  you 
are  to  take  for  granted,  that  the  interpret 
tation  and  meaning  given  by  the  Grown 
is  the  true  and  correct  one.  But  before 
you  come  to  the  oonolusion  that  that  in- 
terpretation is  the  wrong  one,  you  would, 
of  course,  satisfy  your  own  minds,  and  see 
what  is  the  other  interpretation  that  can, 
or  ought  to  be  fairly  put  upon  the  docu- 
ments which  have  been  laid  before  you  in 
evidence. 

Gentlemen,  the  first  intent  that  I  would 
direct  your  attention  to — and  I  think  it 
would  be  proper  to  keep  them  distinct — 
is  the  intent  to  deprive  or  depose  Her 
Majesty  from  the  style,  honour,  or  royal 
name  of  the  Imperial  Grown  of  the  United 
Kingdom ;  and  I  shall  call  your  attention, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  the  oassages  in 
the  different  publications  which  appear  to 
me  to  bear  upon  that  intent.  Now  before 
you  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  pas- 
sages that  may  more  directly  bear  on  the 
point  in  question,  it  mav  be  material  and 
important  to  consider  tne  light  in  which 
the  prisoner  brings  himself  forward,  and 
the  general  opinions  that  he  thinks  fit  to 
promulgate  in  his  own  paper.  And  in 
the  commencement  of  the  fint  document, 
namely,  the  report  of  the  speech  which 
he  is  alleged  to  have  made  in  Limerick, 
he  says  this : 

**  Mob  law  itself  in  Ireland  is  hr  better  than 
Government  law  — that  well-ordered  and  civi- 
lized system  that  slays  its  millions  of  human 
beings  within  the  year.  I  tell  you  that  rather 
than  endure  one  other  year  of  British  dominion, 
X  would  take  a  provisional  government  selected 
out  of  the  men  that  are  bellowing  there  in  the 

street." 

(a)  See  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.  "  Holmes,  Robert,'* 
(1765-1859)  where  it  is  stated  that  Holmes  for 
many  years  enjoyed  the  largest  practice  in  the 
Irish  Courts,  and  that  he  refused  to  take  silk, 
or  to  accept  the  office  of  Solicitor-General.  He 
married  Robert  Emmet's  sister,  and  after  the 
latter's  rising  was  imprisoned  as  a  suspect. 
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What  is  the  ordinary  and  natural 
meaning*  as  we  anderstand  it,  of  a  pro- 
viBional  government  F  Can  yon  recon- 
cile the  existence  of  proyisional  goyern- 
ment,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used 
in  this  publication,  .with  the  ezistencs 
of  a  Sovereign  of  the  United  Kingdom  P 
Can  there  be  any  donbt  to  anybody,  who 
doeH  not  shut  his  eyes  and  ears  to  what 
has  been  going  forward  in  the  world,  that 
this  reference  is  a  reference  to  the  pro- 
visional government  that  has  lately  taken 
place  and  been  set  up  in  a  neighbouring 
country  P  You  cannot  but  remember, 
the  result  of  the  establishment  of  that 
provisional  government  was  the  aboli- 
tion of  royalty,  the  destruction  of  tihe 
monarchy,  and  the  deposition  of  the 
reigning  monarch  from  his  title,  crown, 
and  dignity ;  and  yon  are  to  say  whether 
or  not,  looking  at  this  passage  according 
to  its  fair  and  nacural  interpretation,  that 
the  man  who  avows  his  hatred  to  British 
dominion,  and  sooner  than  endure  it  for 
a  year,  would  Lake  a  provisional  govern- 
ment, whether  that  does  not  of  itself, 
almost  necessarily  and  inevitably,  imply 
the  contemplation  of  certain  events,  by 
which  a  provisional  government  might  oe 
established,  and  the  reigning  monarch 
dethroned  and  deposed  P 

"  Nor  can  T  condemn  the  alternative  put  by 
Mr.  Meagher,  who  says,  when  the  last  constitu- 
tional appeal  shall  be  made,  and  shall  fail, — 
then  up  with  the  barricades  and  invoke  the  God 
of  battles." 

Now,  what  was  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Meagher  as  expressed  iu  that  publication  P 
Not  that  the  barricades  were  to  be  piled 
up  at  once  —not  that  the  God  of  buttles 
was  to  be  invoked  at  once — but  that  con- 
stitutional appeals  were  to  be  made,  might 
still  be  made,  and  that  until  the  last  con- 
stitutional appeal  was  made,  then,  and  not 
until  then,  the  God  of  battles  was  to  be 
invoked.  But,  gentlemen,  see  whether 
Mr.  Mitchelt  who  says  he  does  not  con- 
demn that  doctrine,  is  satisfied  with  it, 
and  whether  he  does  not  go  considerably 
further.     For  he  says : 

"  Can  1  repudiate  this —who  hold  that  contti- 
tutioual  appeals  are  long  since  closed  against  us. 
and  that  we  have  even  now  no  resource  except — 
when  we  have  the  means  and  the  pluck  to  do 
it— the  barricttdcH  and  the  God  of  battles  ?  " 

Why,  gentlemen,  he  goes  far  beyond 
what  Mr.  Mmgher  had  done.  He  fully 
approved  of  what  Mr.  Meaqlier  had  said, 
for  he  says  he  goes  further — he  says, 
there  is  no  constitutional  c^peal  remain- 
ing to  be  made;  that  that  time  has 
passed  by ;  nothing  now  remains — "  we 
nave  now  no  resource,  except— when  we 
have  the  means  and  the  pluck  to  do  it^> 
the  barricades  and  the  God  of  battles.'* 


Well,  gentlemen,  he  goes  farther,  and 
!  says: 

I  *'  Whatever  has  been  done  or  said  by  the 
most  dissected  person  in  all  Ireland,  against 
the  existenci^  of  the  party  that  calls  itsett  the 
Government,  nothing  can  go  too  flir  for  me.** 

Gentlemen,  we  unfortunately  know  that 
there  have  been  disaffected  men  in  Ire- 
land; that  those  disaffected  men  have 
gone  to  the  full  extent  of  high  treason ; 
and  Mr.  Miichsl  tells  you,  in  the  most 
direct  terms,  that  nothing  that  has  been 
done,  nothing  that  has  l^en  said  by  the 
most  disaffected  man  in  Ireland,  that  he 
does  not  go  to  the  full  extent  of  it  And 
said  against  what  P  A^inst  the  existence 
of  the  pMTty  which  calE  itself  the  Govern- 
ment. Wny,  gentlemen,  what  is  the 
Government  P  It  is  not  the  minister  of 
the  day,  according  to  the  interpretation 
here  used,  that  means  the  Government ; 
but  the  Government  to  be  collected  from 
the  meaning  of  the  other  portions  of  it — 
the  Government  of  England,  constituted 
of  Queen,  Lords,  and  Commons ;  and 
there  is  nothing  that  any  disaffected  man 
has  done  or  said  against  the  existence  of 
that  Grovemment  that  does  not  meet  with 
the  full  approbation  of  Mr.  MUchel. 

Well,  gentlemen,  we  come  now  to  the 
next  passage  : 

**  I  am  here  not  as  a  Jacobin  (which  I  am 
not) — nor  as  a  Ck>mmuntst  (which  I  am  not)  — 
nor  even  as  a  Republican  (which  1  am) ;  but 
simply  and  merely  because  I  am  a  bitter  and 
Irreconcilable  enemy  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment.^ 

He  announces  himself  a  Republican. 
I      Gentlemen,  in  the  publication  of  the 
j  13th  of  May,  yon  will  find  this: 

*'I  tell  you  iraakly  that  I  for  one  am  not 
I  *  loyal.'  I  am  not  wedded  to  the  Qaeea  of 
)  England,  nor  unalterably  attached  to  the  House 
I  of  Brunswick.  In  fact,  I  love  my  own  ham 
I  better  than  that  house.  The  time  is  long  past 
I  when  Jehovah  anointed  kings.  The  thi^  has 
'  long  since  grown  a  monstrous  Imposture.*' 

What  has  grown  a  monstrous  impos- 
ture P     In  the  preoeding    passage    with 
I  resnect  to  kings,  he  tells  you  he  is  aot 
I  weaded  to  the  Queen  of  England.   He  says 
afterwards,  in    the   same   passage,    that 
''the    time  is  long  past  when  Jehovah 
a/nomted    kings.     The    thing     has    long 
since    grown    a    monstrous    imposture. 
Gentlemen,   you  are  to  say  what  is  the 
;  thing  that  he  there  refers  to ;  and  if  yon 
believe  that  the   thing  is  the  sovereign 
royalty  of  Her   Majesty,  you  then  hare 
him  pronouncing  tont  *'  the   thing    has 
grown  a  monstrous  imposture," 

"  and  has  been  already  in  some  civilised 
I  countries  detected  as  such,  and  drummed  out 
I  acoordinslT.  A  modem  king,  my  friends,  is  no 
I  more  like  an  ancient  auointod  libepherd  of  the 
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people,  than  an  arohbxshop's  apron  ie  like  the 
Unm  and  Thummim,  There  is  no  divine  right 
now  bat  in  the  sovereign  people." 

Well,  gentlemen,  the  next  passage  says, 
"  As  for  the  institutions  of  tke  country." 
Now,  what  would  you  understand  or  mean 
by  the  institutions  of  the  country  P  It 
would  appear  that  the  institutions  of  the 
country  would  be  composed,  among  others, 
of  what  constituted  the  government  of 
the  country,  of  the  Qaeen,  Lords,  and 
Commons;  and  he  tells  you,  '*A8  for 
the  institutions  of  the  country,  I  loathe 
and  despise  them.**  He  then  goes  on 
to  say: 

*'  Their  last  hour  is  at  hand ;  and  I  thank 
God  that  I  live  io  the  days  when  I  shall  witness 
the  utter  downfall,  and  trample  upon  the  grave 
of  the  most  portentous,  the  grandest,  meanest, 
and  cruellest  tyranny  that  ever  deformed  this 
world." 

Gentlemen,  you  will  have  to  say 
whether,  if  these  passages  stood  alone, 
they  do  not  furnish  an  inference,  taken 
in  their  natural  meaning,  to  support  the 
intent  that  has  been  attributed  to  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar. 

The  passage  which  I  am  now  about  to 
call  your  attention  to  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  passage  which  is  most  deserring  of 
your  consideration : 

**  It  was  easy  to  see  that  a  vague  feeling  was 
upon  them  of  the  real  meaning  and  tendency  of 
all  these  meetings— of  what  all  this  must  end  in, 
and  to  what  haven  they,  and  you,  and  we,  are 
all  in  a  happy  hour  inevitably  driftuig  together, 
my  friends — the  people's  sovereignty." 

That  is  what  he  alleffed  they  were  all 
drifting  towards  — ** the  people's  sove- 
reignty." Now,  gentlemen,  you  will 
have  to  say  whether  you  can  reconcile 
with  your  own  notions,  with  your  own 
meaning  and  understanding  of  these  ex- 
pressions, that,  when  the  prisoner  tells 
you  •*  you  are  all  drifting  to  the  people's 
sovereignty,"  he  does  not  mean  that 
sovereignty  that  would  be  in  the  people, 
exclusive  of  that  sovereignty  which,  by 
our  constitution,  is  vested  in  Her  Majesty. 

"  Give  up  for  ever  that  old  interpretation  you 
put  upon  the  word  'Repeal.*  Kepeal  is  no 
priest  movement,  it  is  no  sectarian  movement,  it 
is  no  money  swindle,  nor  *  Sighty-two '  delusion, 
nor  puffery,  nor  O'Connellism,  nor  Muilaghmast 
*  green-cap'  stage-play,  nor  loud-sounding  in- 
anity of  any  sort  got  up  for  any  man's  profit  or 
praise.  It  is  the  mighty,  passionate  struggle  of 
a  nation  hastening  to  be  bom  into  new  national 
life;  in  the  which  unspeakable  throes  all  the 
parts,  and  powers,  and  elements  of  our  Irish  ex- 
istence—our  confederations,  our  Protestant 
Repeal  association?,  our  tenant-right  societies, 
our  clubs,  cliques,  and  committees,  amidst  con- 
ftitiona  enough,  and  the  saddest  jostling  and 
jumbling,  aie  all    iiteritably   tendit>g,  however 


unconsciously,  to  one  and  the  same  illuatrioiu 
goal." 

I  ask  you  whether  the  plain  import  and 
meaning  and  inference  to  be  drawn  from 
that  is  not,  that  that  constitution  was  to 
be  abolished  when  the  goal  was  accom- 
plished, which  would  be  the  deposition  of 
Her  Majesty  firom  her  throne  and  crown. 
— "not  a  golden  link,  or  a  patchwork  parlia- 
ment, or  a  College-green  chapel-of-ease  to 
Saint  Stephen's — but  an  Irish  republic — one  and 
indivisible." 

Now,  gentlemen,  you  are  to  say  whether 
the  man  who  contemplates  the  occurrence 
of  events  to  end  in  "  an  Irish  republic,  one 
and  indivisible,"  that  the  vanous  meet- 
ings were  all  tending  to,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  ending  in  "  an  Irish  republic,  one 
and  indivisible,"  whether  he  did  not 
necessarily  imply  the  deprivation  and 
deposition  of  Her  Majesty  firom  her  im- 
perial throne  P  There  are  no  two  things 
more  inconsistent  with  each  other — ^no  two 
ideas  more  opposed  to  each  other — ^no  two 
expressioBB  more  contradictory  to  each 
other,  than  that  of  a  repubilic  to  a  monar- 
chy ;  and  any  mau  who  does  avow  his 
desire  to  compass  and  obtain  a  republic, 
must  inevitably  intend  and  imagine  the 
deposition  and  destruotioii  of  the  monar- 
chy. The  two  things  oazmot  combine ; 
the  destruction  of  one  i%  involved  in  the 
existence  of  the  other.  And  if,  looking  to 
the  natural  import,  tenor,  and  meaning  of 
the  words  used,  you  think  that  he  did 
compass  and  intend  to  have  a  republic, 
there  is  necessarily  and  inevitably  implied 
in  that  compassing  an  intention  to  deprive 
Her  Majesty  of  her  imperial  throne. 

Grentlemen,  in  adverting  to  the  second 
branch  of  the  indictment,  namely,  the 
intent,  to  levy  war  against  Her  Majesty, 
for  the  purpose  of  procuiang  a  change  of 
measures  and  counsels,  the  counsel  for 
the  prisoner  told  you,  in  his  able  and 
eloquent  address,  that  there  were  no  parti- 
cular measures  laid  in  that  indictment; 
that  there  had  been  no  proof  given  of  any 
particular  measure  or  counsel  which  it 
was  alleged  Mr.  MUchel  had  an  object  in 
changing,  or  getting  changed,  by  levyinjg; 
war  against  Her  M^^sty.  Geutlemen,  it 
is  very  true,  but  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you, 
and  I  have  the  concurrence  of  my  brother 
judge,  that  in  point  of  law,  in  order  to 
constitute  the  offence  mentioned  in  this 
Act  of  Paiiiament,  it  was  nob  necessary 
either  to  have  £peciJQed  in  the  indictment 
any  particular  measuie  or  counsel  which 
the  levying  of  war  was  sought  to  affect; 
or,  in  point  of  proof,  to  give  any  evidence 
of  any  particular  measure  or  counsel.  I 
think  upon  plain  principle  and  common 
sense,  independent  of  authority,  that  that 
would  appear  to  be  the  case.     A  man 
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might  compaiis  and  intend  to  levy  war, 
might  pabliflh  that  through  everj  part 
of  the  land,  but  because  he  kept  secret 
in  his  own  mind  and  breast  what  were 
the  particular  measures  he  aimed  at 
in  levying  war — ^if  the  counsel  for  the 

r'  louer  was  right  —  then  there  could 
no  offence  committed  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  part  of  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. But,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  the 
Court  has  been  referred  to  a  case,  a  well- 
known  established  case  (Th/istlewood^B)^  in 
which  the  ablest  judges  of  the  land,  con- 
victed of  high  treason,  upon  an  indictment 
substantially  the  same  as  this,  where  the 
party  was  obiarged  with  levying  war  to  make 
Her  Majesty  change  her  measures  or  coun- 
sels ;  and  in  that  indictment  there  was  no 
statement  of  a  specific  measure,  and  there 
was  no  specific  evidence  given  of  a  specific 
measure ;  but  the  able  judee,  perhaps  one 
of  the  ablest  that  ever  presided  in  a  court  of 
justice,  the  late  Lord  Tenierdemy  both  in  his 
charge  to  the  grand  jury,  and  in  his  charge 
to  the  petty  jury  in  summing  up,  never 
raised  any  question ;  nor  did  the  counsel 
for  the  prisoner  in  that  case  ever  raise  any 
such  objection  as  is  raised  by  the  counsel 
for  the  prisoner  on  the  present  occasion. 

Now,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  am  going 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  passages  in 
the  two  publications  that  have  reference 
to  the  charge  of  compassing  and  intend- 
ing to  levy  war.  In  the  first  publication 
of  the  6th  of  May,  there  is  this  passage : — 

"  On  the  constituents  of  Smith  O^Brieu  espe- 
cially devolves  this  duty.  While  the  British 
Parliament  call  his  exertions  'treason,'  and 
'  felony,'  it  is  for  his  constituentA  to  declare  that 
in  all  this  treason  and  felony  he  is  doing  his  duty 
by  them.  And  more  than  this,  it  is  your  duty  fur- 
ther to  prepai'e  systematically  to  sustain  him,  if 
it  come  to  that,  in  arms." 

In  order  to  constitute  the  crime  that 
exists  here,  it  is  not  necessary  there 
should  be  an  actual  levying  of  war ;  it 
is  not  necessary  that  there  should  be  any 
thing  done  for  the  purpose  of  the  in- 
ception of  the  war ;  the  mere  compassing, 
and  imagining,  and  intending  to  levy  war, 
is  the  ofience  which  the  Act  of  Parliament 
thought  fit  to  provide  against. 

Well,  he  goes  on  to  say : 

''May  I  presume  to  address  the  women  of 
Limerick.  It  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  been 
in  the  presence  of  the  daughters  of  thoi?e  heroines 
who  held  the  breach  agaiuMt  King  William ;  and 
they  will  understand  me  when  I  say,  that  no 
Irishwoman  ought  so  much  as  to  speak  to  a 
man  who  has  not  provided  himself  with  arms." 

Can  this  mean  any  thing  else  than  a 
direction  or  an  incitement  to  every  man 
to  provide  himself  with  arms,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sustaining  Mr.  O'Brisn  in  the 
churge  of  treason  and  felony  P 


"No  lady  is  too  deUeate  for  the  culinary 
operation  of  easting  ballets.  No  hand  is  too 
white  to  make  up  cartridges.** 

And  then,  he  says : 

*'  My  friends,  we  have  no  enemies  here,  save 
the  British  Government  and  their  abettors.'* 

Well,  gentlemen,  in  the  second  publica- 
tion, there  is  a  short  commentary  on  the 
publication  in  The  Times,  which  appears 
also  to  bear  on  the  present  question : — 

"Now,  the  fact  is,  the  editor  of  the  United 
Irighman  is  no  hero  at  all,  and  never  said  he 
wa«.  lie  has  only  endeavoured  to  persuade  his 
countrymen  that  they  will  never  gain  their 
liberties  except  by  fighting  for  them.*' 

On  the  6th  May  he  had,  if  you  believe 
the  interpretation,  devised,  compassed, 
and  intended  that  every  man  should  be 
provided  with  arms;  and  he  then  tells 
them,  that  ''  he  has  only  endeavoured  to 
persuade  his  countrymen  that  they  will  never 
gain  their  liberties  except  by  fighting  for 
them."  He  avows  that  that  was  his  ob- 
ject, and  his  intention,  in  the  speech  in 
question.     And  then  he  goes  on  to  say : 

"  The  only  arguments  the  E<nglish  Government 
will  miderstand,  are  the  points  of  pikes — that's 
all.  And  he  continues  to  preach  this  saving 
doctrine,  and  will  continue  so  to  do,  until  a 
considerable  number  of  his  countrymen  agree 
with  him ;  and  then  he  hopes  to  aid  m  enforcing 
the  arguments  practically." 

Gentlemen,  I  come  now  to  the  publica- 
tion of  the  13th  May,  the  second  part, 
namely,  the  one  addressed  "  To  the  Pro- 
testant farmers  of  Ulster ; "  and  after  that 
passage  where  he  speaks  of  the  one  and 
indivisible  Irish  republic,  and  that  they 
were  hastening  to  that  day  when  that 
event  was  happening,  he  says  : 

**  And  how  are  we  to  meet  that  day  ? — In. 
arms,  my  countrymen,  in  arms.  Thus,  and  not 
otherwise,  have  ever  nations  of  men  sprung  to 
liberty  and  power.  But  why  do  I  reason  thus 
with  you — with  you,  the  Irish  of  Ulster,  who 
never  have  denied  the  noble  creed  and  6enti- 
ments  of  manhood.** 

Now  here,  gentlemen,  be  expressly  re- 
fers to  the  day  when  there  was  to  be  the 
one  and  undivided  republic,  and  on  that 
day  they  were  to  meet  in  arms ;  and  he 
repeats  that  twice.  Gentlemen,  in  the 
next  passage  he  says  : 

"  But  I  tell  you  the  light  has  at  length  come 
to  them  :  the  fiowery  spring  of  this  year  is  the 
dawning  ot  their  day  ;  and  before  the  corn  fields 
of  Ireland  are  white  for  the  n*aper,  our  eyes 
shall  see  the  sun  flashing  gloriously,  if  the 
heavens  he  kind  to  us,  on  a  hundred  thousand 
pikes.'* 

Gentlemen,  it  will  be  for  you  to  say, 
whether,  in  any  portion  of  anv  one  of 
those  documents,  there  is  any  thing  that 
can  enable  you,  or  could  enable  any  man« 
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exeroisiing  honestly  the  use  of  his  judg- 
ment, to  say  in  those  pftssageB  there  was 
not  a  oompassing,  an  imagination,  an  in- 
tention of  levying  war  P 

Well,  gentlemen,  he  follows  that  passage 
by  saying : 

"  I  will  speak  plainly.  There  is  now  g^rowing 
on  the  soil  of  Ireland  a  wealth  of  grain,  and 
roots,  and  cattle,  far  more  than  enough  to 
sustain  in  life  and  in  comfort  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  island.  That  wealth  must  not  leave  n» 
amother  year — not  until  every  grain  is  fought 
for  in  every  stage,  from  the  tying  of  the  sheaf 
to  the  loading  of  the  ship." 

Whjr  was  it  to  be  fought  for  ?  How  is 
it  possible  for  yon  to  avoid  coming  to  any 
other  inference,  from  language  of  that 
kind,  than  that  he  had  contemplated  the 
people  rising  to  arms,  and  that  what  he 
was  compassing,  imagining,  and  intend- 
ing was,  the  levying  of  war  P 

U-entlemen,  he  then  goes  on  : 

"  Will  you  not  gird  up  yuur  loins  for  this 
great  national  struggle,  and  stand  with  your 
countrymen  for  life  and  land  ?  Will  yo«,  the 
the  sons  of  a  warlike  race,  the  inheritors  of  con- 
quering memories — with  the  arms  of  freemen  in 
all  your  homes,  and  relics  of  the  gallant  re- 
publicans of  Ninety- eight  for  ever  before  your 
eyes — will  you  stand  folding  your  hands  in 
helpless  *  loyalty ,'~and  while  every  nation  in 
Christendom  is  seising  on  its  birthright " — 

HowP 

"With  armed  hand,  will  you  take  patiently 
your  rations  of  yellow  meal,  and  your  inevitable 
portion  of  eternal  contempt  ?  " 

Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  have  gone 
through,  as  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  do, 
the  various  passages  that  bear  also  on  that 
second  intent.  I  have  been  enabled,  and 
indeed  it  was  my  duty,  perhaps,  to  have 
intimated  the  opinion  that  presses  upon 
my  mind  as  to  the  natural  import  and 
meaning  of  these  expressions.  I  told  you 
before,  that  you  ought  not  to  pay  the 
slightest  attention  to  any  opinion  that  I 
have  expressed  or  intimated,  except  so  far 
as  it  concurred  with  vonr  own.  I  tell  you 
so  again;  it  must  be  by  your  own  de- 
liberate judgment,  and  the  exercise  of 
your  own  sound  sense  and  reason,  that 
this  verdict  is  to  be  pronounced.  Gentle- 
men, if  you  think,  after  a  careful  and 
deliberate  revision  and  review  of  all  those 
prublications,  you  can  safely  and  conscien- 
tiously come  to  the  conclusion,  that  Mr. 
MiUhd  did  not  intend  both,  or  either,  of 
the  intents  that  have  been  attributed  to 
him,  you  ought,  gentlemen,  without  hesi- 
tation, to  find  him  not  guilty.  If,  gentle- 
men, you  think  that  the  intents  are  not 
dear ;  if  you  think  they  are  ambiguous ; 
if  you  think  the  expressions  used  are  of  a 
doubtful  nature,  and  that  conviction  is 
not  brought  home  to  your  minds  as  to 


what  he  compassed  and  intended,  in  like 
manner,  you  would  be  bound  to  give  him 
the  beneht  of  that  doubt.  But  £r,  after  a 
careful  review  and  revision  of  all  the  pas- 
sages in  these  publications,  to  which  a 
meaning  has  been  assigned  in  the  indict- 
ment, to  which  a  meaning  has  been 
assigned  by  the  counsel  for  the  prosecu- 
tion, and  no  opposibe  meaning  has  been 
attempted  to  be  assigned  by  the  counsel 
for  the  prisoner ;  if  you  come  to  the  de- 
liberate conclusion  that  they  do  sustain 
the  allegations  in  the  indictment,  and 
that  as  honest  men,  io  the  exercise  of 
your  judgment,  you  can  lav  your  hands 
on  your  hearts  and  say,  we  do  think  these 
expressions  demonstrate  the  intent  with 
which  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  is  charged, 
I  would  not  insult  you  for  a  moment,  by 
Tancying  that  honest  men  like  you  would 
hesitate  in  that  solemn  and  sacred  duty 
which  has  been  intrusted  to  you,  which 
you  are  bound  to  execute  under  the  solemn 
obligation  of  an  oath. 

Foreman:  Mav  we  have  a  copy  of  the 
indiotment,  my  lord  P 

MooBB,  J. :  Certainly. 

A  copy  of  the  indictment  was  handed 
to  the  Jury. 

Foreman  .*  The  indictment  is  laid  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Thomas,  and  the  publication 
appears  to  have  been  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Andrew. 

MooBB,  J. :  There  is  evidence  of  both ; 
the  Custom  House  is  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Thomas.  Two  papers  were  lodged  in  the 
Custom  House,  which  is  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Thomas ;  and  two  other  papers  were 
purchased  in  tiie  parish  of  St.  Andrew. 
The  lodguig  in  the  Custom  House  office 
would  be  as  much  a  publication  as  the 
vending  in  the  parish. 

Olerk  of  the  Crown :  Here  are  the  two 
copies  that  were  got  at  the  office,  and  the 
two  that  were  lodged  at  the  Custom  House. 

Sir  0.  C/Loghlen :  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  papers  are  to  go  up  to  the  jury,  or 
only  the  articles  themselves.  If  they  have 
a  printed  copy  of  the  indictment  I  should 
thmk  that  is  enough. 

LspROT,  B. :  I  think  you  are  right  in 
that,  Sir  Colman. 

At  twenty  minutes  past  four  the  jury 
retired. 

At  ten  minutes  to  six,  the  judges  sent 
the  sheriff  to  inquire  whether  the  jury  had 
agreed  on  their  verdict. 

After  a  short  time  the  sheriff  returned 
and  btated,  that  the  jury  had  not  agreed, 
but  that  there  was  a  probability  of  their 
doing  so. 

At  ten  minutes  to  fe<even  the  jury  came 
into  Court  and  answered  to  their  names. 

Clerk  of  the  Crown :  Gentlemen,  have 
you  agreed  on  year  verdict  P 

Foreman :  We  have. 
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Olerk  of  the  Crown :  How  nmy  you,  is  the 
prisoner  guilty  or  not  gailtj  p 

Foreman:  Guilty. 

Letrot,  B.  :  Let  the  prisoner  slMid  bj 
till  to-morrow. 

Saturday,  May  27,  1848. 

Olerk  of  the  Grown :  Put  forward  John 
Mitchel.  John  MUchd^  have  you  any- 
thing to  say  why  the  sentence  of  the  Court 
should  not  be  passed  upon  you  P 

Miichel:  I  nave.  I  have  to  say,  my 
lord,  that  I  have  been  found  guilty  by  a 
packed  jury — by  the  proceedings  of  a  par* 
tisan  sheriff-^by  a  jury  not  empanelled 
according  to  the  laws  even  of  England — 
empanelled,  not  by  a  sheriff,  but  by  a 
juggler.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  object  to 
your  sentencing  me  to  any  punishment. 

High  Sh&riff:  My  lords,  I  claim  the 
protection  of  the  Court. 

Mitchei :  That  is  the  reason  why  I  object 
to  sentence  being  passed  on  me. 

Lbfaot,  B.  :  The  imputation  oast  on  the 
high  sheriff,  I  must,  in  justice  to  him, 
state  to  be  most  unwarranted  and  un- 
founded— not  upon  my  own  iudgmeut,  but 
upon  the  verdict  of  two  indifferent  triers 
on  their  oaths,  empanelled,  chosen,  and 
appointed  to  examine  into  the  very  sub- 
ject and  question  whether  the  panel  was 
impartially  and  legally  ordamed  and 
framed.  They,  upon  their  oaths,  have 
found  that  it  was,  and  therefore  the  sheriff, 
far  from  being  subject  to  the  imputation 
that  has  been  cast  upon  him,  has  only  done 
his  duty  as  became  nim.  [Addressing  the 
prisoner]  -^John  MUohel — I  cannot  at  the 
outset  but  express  the  feelings  of  regret, 
in  which  I  am  sure  my  brother  judge  par- 
ticipates, to  see  a  person  in  your  condition 
standing  at  that  bar  under  the  circum- 
stances in  which  you  are  now  placed — 
you  have  been  found  guilty  upon  an  in- 
dictment which  charged  you  with  felon- 
iously compassing,  imagining,  and  in- 
tending to  deprive  the  Queen  of  the  style, 
honour,  and  royal  name  of  the  Imperial 
Crown  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  with 
uttering  and  giving  publicity  to  those 
purposes  and  intentions,  by  publishing  a 
certain  writing  in  a  public  newspaper, 
published  by  you,  called  the  United  Irish- 
mem.  Those  publications  are  set  forth  in 
detail.  There  are  other  counts  in  the 
indictment,  of  which  you  have  also  been 
found  guilty,  of  a  felonious  intent  and 
purpose  to  levy  war  against  the  Queen, 
for  the  purpose  of  compelling  her,  by  force 
and  constraint,  to  change  her  measures 
and  counsels ,  and  that  those  felonious  in- 
tents and  purposes  were  published  and 
manifested  by  a  publication  made  by  your- 
self, in  the  same  newspaper  and  under  the 
same  circumstances  stated  iu  the  former 
counts.  These  are  the  charges  upon  which 


you  were  put  upon  your  trial,  and  unoa 
which  the  jury  have  found  you  guilty. 
The  evidenoe  wm  famished  by  yourself, 
publications  coming  out  of  youjr  own 
bauds,  deliberately  published  at  an  inter- 
val of  time  which  gave  you  full  leisure 
and  opportunity  to  consider  what  you 
were  about,  and  to  reflect  upon  what 
migb  t  be  the  consequences  of  your  own 
acts.  The  oase  turned  upon  the  meaning 
and  interpretation  of  these  publications ; 
that  meaning  and  interpretation  was 
equally  fumiSied  by  yourself,  and  caoke 
from  yourself  just  as  the  publicatioDS 
themselves  have  done.  The  meaning  and 
intent  was  coUecied  from  the  language  of 
the  publications  themselves ;  not  confined 
to  one,  but  to  be  collected  from  the  suc- 
cessive publications,  so  as  to  leaTe  no 
doubt  upon  the  words  interjireted  by  your- 
self, as  to  the  meaning  and  intent  of  these 
publications.  The  rerj  able  and  learned 
counsel  who  defended  you  was  not  able  to 
offer  any  other  interpretation,  any  other 
meaning,  than  that  which  was  assigned  to 
them  on  the  face  of  the  indictment.  Upon 
this  evidence,  thus  furnished  by  yourself, 
the  jury  haye  found  you  guilty.  With 
that  verdict,  therefore,  however  you  may 
be  advised,  or  think  yourself  justified  in 
calling  it  the  verdict  of  a  packed  jury, 
and  thus  imputing  perjury  to  twelve  of 
your  countrymen — aeli berate  and  wilful 
perjury 

Mitrhel :  My  lord,  I  did  not  impute  per- 
jury to  the  jury — I  beg  your  lordship's 
pardon. 

Lefbot,  B.  :  I  understood  that  you  had 
stated  in  arrest  of  judgment  that  you  had 
been  found  guilty  by  a  paoked  jury. 

Mitohel:  I  did. 

Lefroy,  B.  ;  Well,  I  shall  make  no  fur- 
ther observation  upon  that ;  but  I  owe  it 
to  the  jury  to  state,  that  upon  the  evi- 
dence, furnished  thus  by  yourself,  no 
juror  who  had  the  slightest  regard  to  the 
oath  he  had  taken,  could,  by  possibility, 
have  come  to  a  different  oonolusion.  What 
ground  of  doubt  was  even  sugsested  with 
respect  to  the  fact  of  the  publication  by 
yourself,  or  with  respect  to  the  interpret 
tation  and  the  meaning  of  these  publi- 
cations P  As  I  have  observed  not  even 
your  own  able  counbel  was  able  to  suggest 
a  doubt  or  a  meaning  different  from  what 
is  imputed  to  them^-no,  not  even  to 
suggest  an  apology,  or  at  least  an  apology 
which  could  be  attended  to  in  a  oourt  of 
justice — but  an  apology  amounting  to 
this,  that  you  bad  a  right  to  violate  the 
law.  Well,  then,  with  the  verdict  estab- 
lishing your  guilt  of  the  offence  stated 
upon  the  face  of  this  indictment,  even  you 
yourself  cannot  fairl}'  quarrel. 

And  now,  what  is  the  natare  of  the 
oflence  of  which  you  have  been  tlios  found 
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(guilty  ?  I  will  not  Bay  the  greatest,  b«t 
it  is  next  to  the  greatest  offence — ^it  is 
near  aldn  to  the  very  greatest  offenoe 
which  any  subject  can  he  guilty  of  to- 
wards his  sovereign,  or  towards  his 
country.  By  the  law  of  England,  up  to  a 
late  Deriod,  the  offence  you  have  been 
found  guilty  of,  was  high  treason.  At  the 
present  moment,  both  in  Bngland  and 
Ireland,  it  is  a  treasonable  felony ;  and  I 
cannot  but  hope  and  trust,  that  notwith- 
standing the  deliberate  perseyerance  in 
the  course,  which,  unhappily  you  have 
been  pursuing — I  cannot  but  hope  and 
trust  that  you  may  yourself  one  day  or 
other  be  struck  with  the  awful  conse- 
quences, the  awful  results,  to  which  that 
course  must  of  necessity  haye  led,  if  it  had 
not  been  checked  in  its  progress.  Barely, 
to  use  your  own  language,  **  a  proyisional 
goYemment  taken  from  a  howling  mob  " 
— rarely  a  "  practical  enforcement  of  an 
argument  sustained  by  a  hundred  thou- 
sand pikes,"  must  haye  been  attended 
with  the  most  desolating  and  appalling 
consequences  to  your  country.  Surely, 
surely,  that  must  have  been  the  result. 

Well,  then,  independently  of  the  nature 
^  this  crime,  look  at  the  circumstances 
connected  with  it.  I  will  not  go  into  any 
extraneous  circumstances,  but  look  at  the 
eircumstanoes  which  were  broaght  before 
the  Court,  and  to  which  we  could  not 
shut  our  eyes,  connected  with  this  offence. 
It  originated  in  a  speech.  Well,  great 
allowance  might  be  made  for  a  speech 
deliyered  under  excitement;  and  though 
the  time  and  the  place  were  badly  chosen, 
upon  an  occasion  where  excitement  would 
do  more  mischief,  perhaps,  than  upon  a 
more  sober  occasion,  howeyer,  if  it  had 
rested  upon  that,  there  might  be  great 
allowance  and  great  apology.  But,  after 
time  for  deliberation,  you  thought  fit  to 
publish  that  speech,  so  full  of  exciting 
and  objectionable  matter,  so  diarged  with 
these  felonious  compassings  and  inten- 
tions, which  are  here  stated  upon  the  face 
«f  the  indictment ;  you  thought  fit,  after 
deliberation,  to  pnblish  it,  to  take  away 
from  it  all  the  apology  of  momentary  ex- 
citement, and  to  take  away  from  it  all  the 
apology  of  limited  effect ;  you  put  it  into 
a  position  calculated  to  give  it  circulation 
tlnrough  erery  comer  or  the  land,  to  dif- 
fuse the  poison  through  eyery  excitable 
mind  in  the  whole  country.  The  law 
makes,  even  upon  the  matter  of  high 
treason,  a  great  distinction;  it  does, 
indeed,  in  every  branch  of  it,  make  a  great 
distinction  between  words  spoken  and 
words  published.  You  have  deprived 
yourself  of  every  mitigation  which  the 
mm  allows,  and  of  every  favourable  dis- 
tinction which  it  has  established  as  be- 
tween words  spoken  and  published.     You 


published,  deliberately,  this  first  article, 
ui>on  which  so  much  has  been  already 
said,  that  it  is  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to 
recall  or  reiterate  the  highly  objectionable 
passages  it  contains  to  sustain  both  the 
one  i60nnt  and  the  other. 

But  upon  comparing  the  two  publi. 
cations,  the  first  of  the  6th  of  May,  and 
the  second  of  the  13th  of  May,  this  obser- 
vation aiises,  that  whatever  possible  miti- 
gation might  arise  from  the  tenor  of  the 
first,  or  from  any  thing  occurring  in  it, 
has  been  effectually  withdrawn,  destroyed, 
and  done  away  with  in  the  second.  The 
second  publication,  which  was  at  an  inter- 
val of  another  week,  leaves  it  utterly  im- 
possible for  the  greatest  stretch  of 
ingenuity,  or  the  greatest  perversion  of 
interpretation  to  protect  you.  On  the 
second  the  charge  is  (you  have  expressed 
it  yourself,)  of  intending  to  overthrow  the 
monarchy,  and  to  establish  in  its  place  a 
republic  in  the  country.  To  render  defi- 
nite what  was  vaguely  expressed,  perhaps 
in  the  first,  what  might  have  been,  and 
would,  no  doubt,  if  the  case  had  rested  on 
t^at  alone,  have  been  a  circumstance  of 
mitigation,  at  least  some  apology  for  that 
publication,  that  you  have  in  it  disclaimed 
the  intention  of  a  war  of  plunder  or  as- 
sassination; in  the  first  you  have  disclaimed 
that,  and  it  would  have  been  a  disclaimer 
which  would  have  been  to  your  credit  and 
advantage  if  you  had  left  it  to  be  made 
use  of  on  your  behalf.  Bat  what  appears 
in  the  second,  f^om  the  man  who  dis- 
claimed a  war  of  plunder,  or  a  war  of 
aesassination  F  He  tells  his  oonntrymen, 
and  he  tells  it  by  a  preface  that  he  is 
goin^  to  Bpeak  plainly,  in  this  Bccond 
publication  that — 

*'  There  is  growing  on  the  soil  of  Ireland  a 
wealth  of  gram,  and  roots,  and  cattle,  far  more 
tbau  enough  to  sustain  in  Kfc  and  in  comfort 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  island.  That  wealth 
must  not  leave  us  another  yeai^-  not  tiittU  every 
grain  of  it  is  fooght  for  in  every  t^tage,  from 
the  tying  of  the  sheaf  to  the  loading  of  the  ship  ; 
and  the  effort  necessary  to  that  simple  act  of 
self-preservation  will,  at  one  and  the  same 
blow,  prostrate  British  dominion  and  land- 
lordism together." 

Now,  how  is  it  possible  that  advice  could 
be  acted  upon  in  any  way  that  must  not  of 
necessity  have  led  to  plander  and  assassi- 
nation, to  the  violent  taking  by  force  and 
arms  the  property  justly  belonging  to 
others,  or  withholding  it  from  them  by 

i  force  and  violence  by  the  use  of  arms  P 

Thus  it  is,  then,  that  you  appear  from 
one  stage  to  another  to  have  advanced  in 
a  bold,  deliberate,  determined  opposition 
to  the  law,  in  language  more  and  more 
unmeasured,   and  more   and  more    mis- 

j  chievonsly  exciting.     I  express  myself  not, 
at  least  it  is  not  my  purpose,  to  hurt  your 
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feelings,  bat  merely  to  discharge  the  datr 
which  is  now  cast  npon  the  Court  to  ad- 
measore,  in  proportion  to  the  nature  of 
the  crime,  the  punishment  which  it  may 
be  our  duty  to  inflict.  It  is,  therefore, 
that  I  haye  of  necessity  stated  strongly 
those  passages  of  the  publications,  and 
the  manner  of  them,  and  the  perseverance 
of  them,  and  the  deliberation  of  them,  as 
the  grounds  by  which  we  are  bound  to 
measure  our  judgment,  and  to  discharge 
the  solemn  duty  which  we  owe  to  the  law, 
to  the  public,  and  to  the  peace  and  welfare 
of  the  country. 

But  has  there  been  attempted,  in  the 
the  course  of  this  trial,  any  explanation, 
any  interpretation,  any  apology  for  these 
publications,  or  any  thing  tending  to 
show,  or  to  raise  a  doubt  upon  their  bear- 
ing the  interpretation  that  b  put  upon 
them  by  the  indictment  P 

Now,  in  adverting  to  the  course  taken 
in  your  defence,  we  desire  it,  and  I 
especially  desire  it  to  be  understood,  that 
the  observations  I  am  about  to  make,  and 
in  which  I  am  following  up  some  of  the 
observations  in  the  charge  of  my  learned 
brother,  in  every  word  of  which  I  concur ; 
but  in  the  observations  I  am  about  to 
make  npon  tbe  line  of  defence  that  was 
adopted — I  make  them  not  now  to  agipra- 
vate  in  the  least,  the  punishment  which 
it  may  be  our  duty  to  impose,  any  more 
than  he  did  to  aggravate  the  case  before 
the  jury — but  I  make  the  observations  in 
respect  to  the  line  of  defence  that  was 
taken  for  you,  to  mark  its  irrelevancy ; 
and  that  the  Court  might  not  appear  to 
acquiesce  in  that  line  of  defence,  we  felt 
it  our  duty,  though  not  to  put  a  stop  to  it, 
to  interpose  with  a  view  to  reprobate  and 
to  check  it  as  a  line  of  defence,  which,  in 
our  judgment,  was  not  warranted  by  the 
privilege  ^iven  to  a  prisoner  for  his  de- 
fence, and  which,  as  was  too  plainly 
shown,  was  as  iigudicious  as  it  was  in- 
jurious to  the  prisoner.  No  interpretation 
was  offered,  no  meaning  was  ascribed,  no 
effort  was  made,  in  the  least,  to  sho>v  that 
you  were  not  guilty  in  the  sense  imputed 
by  the  indictment.  The  line  of  defence, 
not  only  impliedly,  but  expressly  stated, 
that  although  yon  might  be  statu tably 
guilty,  yet  that  you  were  justified  in  what 
you  did.  The  Clourt,  though  we  did  not 
interpose  to  put  a  stop  to  that  line  of 
defence,  yet  we  cannot  but  desire 

Holmes :  What  I  said,  with  the  greatest 
respect,  my  lords,  was,  though  the  pri- 
soner was  statutably  guilty,  he  was  not,  in 
my  opinion,  morally  guilty. 

Lefrot,  B.  :  I  should  be  very  glad  in- 
deed to  find  that  I  had  mistaken  altogether 
the  drift  of  that  defence ;  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  find  that  I  had  mistaken  it  alto- 
gether ;  and  BO  far  as  the  learned  counsel 


has  corrected  the  view  that  I  was  taking 
of  it,  I  am  exceedingly  glad  to  adopt  his 
correction — I  shall  say  no  more  upon  it. 
I  only  adverted  to  it  to  absolve  the  Court 
from  the  possible  suspicion  that  we  coald 
sit  here  and  acaoiesoe  in  a  lino  of  defenoe 
which  appearea  to  us  at  the  time,  very 
little  short — ^though  not  involving  tiie 
prisoner  in  a  participation  of  it — but  yet 
taking  a  line  of  defenoe  which  amounted 
very  nearly  to  matter  as  objectionable  as 
that  for  which  the  prisoner  stood  at  the  bar. 

Holmei :  My  lord,  I  am  answerable  for 
that  under  the  Act  of  Parliament  (cheers). 

LKraoT,  B. :  Mr.  Sheriff,  it  is  strange, 
the  number  of  police  I  see  in  Court  can- 
not  keep  order. 

High  Sharif:  Police,  if  you  see  the 
slightest  ebullition  of  feeling  from  any 
person,  remove  him  from  the  Court. 

Lbf HOT,  B. :  No,  but  make  a  prisoner  of 
him.  £  have  been  somewhat  withdrawn 
from  the  observations  which  I  meant  to 
have  confined  to  your  own  case,  by  refer- 
ence to  a  subject  which  I  did  not  ihink  I 
could  avoid  adverting  to  after  what  had 
passed  yesterday.  But  to  return  to  your 
own  case :  I  wish  yon  to  understand,  that 
we  have  with  the  utmost  anxiety,  and 
with  a  view  to  come  to  a  decision  upon 
the  measure  of  punishment  which  it  is  oor 
duty  to  impose  in  this  case,  postponed 
passing  the  sentence  until  this  morning. 
We  have  examined  it  with  the  utmost 
deliberation,  and  with  the  utmost  anxiety 
to  duly  discharge  the  duty  we  owe  to  the 
prisoner,  of  not  awarding  a  punishment 
beyond  the  just  measure  of  the  offence; 
as  well  as  the  duty  we  owe  to  the  Queen, 
and  to  the  public,  that  the  measure  of 
punishment  should  be  such  as  should 
carry  with  it  the  effect  of  all  punishment, 
which  is  not  tbe  infliction  of  suffering 
upon  the  individual,  but  the  prevention  <^ 
crime — that  the  punishment  should  carry 
with  it  a  security,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
the  country,  that  one  who  appeared  so 
perseveringly,  and  so  deliberately  a  vio- 
lator of  the  law,  should  not  be  permitted 
to  continue  the  course  he  haa  entered 
upon,  for  the  disturbance  of  its  peace  and 
prosperity ;  that  it  should  have  time,  if 
possible,  to  recover  from  the  infliction 
which  that  course  had  imposed  upon  it ; 
with  a  view  to  all  these  considoratious, 
and  to  the  magnitude  of  the  crime  ;  tak- 
ing also  into  consideration  that,  if  it  had 
not  been  the  first  adjudication  upon  the 
Act,  we  might  have  felt  ourselves  obliged 
to  carry  out  its  penalties  to  the  utmost 
extent ;  still  taking  into  oonsideration  that 
this  is  the  first  adjudication,  though  the 
offence  is  as  clearly  proved,  and  is  as  enor- 
mous as  it  can  be  anticipated  almost  that 
any  offence  of  the  kind  can  be  proved  to 
be  hereaftei*,  the  sentence  of  the  Court  is, 
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th«t  yon  be  transported  beyond  the  seas  : 
for  the  term  of  fourteen  years. 

On  the  motion  of  the  AUomey  General 
the  judgment  was  entered  separately  on 
each  conDt. 

MUehel :  Maj  I  address  a  few  words  to 
the  Conrt  P 

Leproy,  B.  :  Certainly. 

Miiehel :  The  law  has  now  done  its  part, 
and  the  Queen  of  England,  and  the  Crown 
and  Goyemment  in  Ireland  are  now 
secure,  pursuant  to  Act  of  Parliament.  I 
haTe  done  my  part  also.  Three  months 
ago,  I  promised  Lord  Ck^rendon,  and  his 
Q-oyemment  in  this  country,  that  I  would 
proyoke  him  into  the  courts  of  justice,  as 
places  of  this  kind  are  called;  that  I 
would  force  him,  publicly  and  notoriously, 
to  pack  a  jury  against  me,  to  conyict  me, 
or  else  that  I  would  walk  a  free  man  out 
of  this  court,  and  proyoke  him  to  a  con- 
test in  another  field.  My  lord,  I  knew  I 
was  setting  my  life  on  that  cast;  but  I 
knew  in  either  eyent  the  yiotory  should  be 
with  me ;  and  it  is  with  me.  I  presume 
neither  the  jury,  nor  the  judges,  nor  any 
other  man  in  this  court  imagines  that  it  is 
a  criminal  who  stands  in  this  dock.  I 
haye  shown  what  this  law  is  made  of  in 
Ireland— I  haye  shown  that  her  Majesty's 
Goyemment  sustains  itself  in  Irelcmd  by 
packed  juries — by  partisan  judges — ^by 
perjured  sherifiTs 

Leprot,  B.  :  The  Court  cannot  sit  here 
to  hear  you  arraign  the  jurors  of  the 
country,  the  sheriff  of  the'  country,  the 
administration  of  justice — the  tenure  by 
which  the  Crown  of  England  holds  this 
country.  It  cannot  sit  here  and  suffer  yon 
to  proceed  thus,  because  the  trial  is  oyer ; 
eyery  thing  that  you  had  to  say,  preyious 
to  the  judgment,  the  Court  was  ready  to 
hear,  aud  did  hear  as  much  as  you  pleased 
to  offer.  It  cannot  suffer  you  to  stand  at 
that  bar  to  commit,  I  must  say,  very  nearly 
a  repetition  of  the  offence  for  which  you 
haye  been  sentenced. 

Mitehel :  I  will  not  say  any  thing  more  of 
that  kind — ^but  I  wish  to  say  this,  my  lord — 

Lbtrot,  B.  :  Any  thing  yon  wish  to  say 
we  will  hear ;  but  I  trust  you  will  keep 
yourself  within  the  limits  which  eyen  your 
own  iudgment  must  suggest  to  you. 

Mttckel :  I  have  acted  in  all  this  business, 
from  the  first,  under  a  strong  sense  of 
duty.  I  do  not  repent  of  anything  I  haye 
done ;  and  I  belieye  that  the  course  which 
I  hare  opened  is  only  commenced.  The 
Boman,  who  saw  his  hand  burning  to 
ashes  before  the  tyrant,  promised  that 
three  hundred  should  follow  out  his  enter- 
prise. Can  I  not  promise  for  one—  for  two 
*-for  three — aye,  for  hnndreds? 

Lbfbot,B.  :  Officer,  romoye  the  prisoner. 

[The  judges  left  the  bench,  and  the  pri- 
soner was  remoyed,  great  confusion  arising 


from  the  efforts  of  his  friends  to  shake 
hands  with  him. (a) 

The  Court  haying  resumed,  Thomag 
Francis  Meagher  and  Mr.  Doheny,  a  bar- 
rister, were  committed  for  contempt  in 
disturbing  the  proceedings,  but  were  re- 
leased after  an  apology.] 

Hohnea :  Now  that  peace  is  restored, 
which  I  hope  will  long  continue,  iu  con- 
sequence of  some  obseryations  which  fell 
from  his  lordship,  and  which  his  lordship 
had  a  perfect  right  to  make  use  of,  1 
merely  wish  to  say  this ;  that  what  I  said 
yesterday,  and  eyery  thing  I  said  yester- 
day, I  adopt  this  day  as  my  own  opinions 
ftnd  sentiments.  I  avow  that  advisedly ; 
and  perhaps,  under  this  late  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, her  Majesty's  Attorney  General,  if  1 
have  violated  the  law,  may  think  it  his 
duty  to  proceed  against  me  in  that  way. 
But  if  I  did  not  violate  the  law  in  any 
thing  I  said,  I  must,  with  great  respect  to 
the  Court,  say,  that  I  had  a  perfect  right 
to  say  every  thing  I  did  say ;  and  I  s»y 
now,  after  deliberation,  wil^  respect  to 
England,  and  the  treatment  of  England  to 
this  counti^,  that  those  are  my  senti- 
ments, and  I  avow  them  openly. 

Lefbot,  B.  :  Clerk  of  the  Crown,  call  on 
the  next  case. 

Matesials  MADfl  USE  ojp.— The  report  of 
the  preliminary  proceedings  is  taken  from 
3  Cox.  C.C.  1  and  from  the  Freeman's 
Journal  and  Dublin  Evening  Mail ;  the  re- 
port of  the  trial  from  the  official  report 
printed  for  private  circulation. 

(a)  A  scene  of  the  utmost  oonfusion  here  took 
place  in  conaequence  of  a  number  of  the  priHoner's 
friends  rushingito  the  bar  to  shake  hands  with  him. 
The  exact  object  not  being  known,  the  police,  by 
the  direction  of  the  sheriff,  ran  towards  the  dook 
lest  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  reseae  Mr. 
Mitchel,  and  in  the  course  of  the  sculVe  Mr.  T.  F. 
Meagher,  Doheny  and  oihen,  were  arrested 
for  contempt  of  court. — Evening  Mail, 

At  four  o'clock  on  the  same  afternoon  Mitchel 
was  removed  ia  irons  and  under  an  armed  escort, 
to  the  North  Wall,  Dublin,  and  put  on  board  the 
Shearwater,  a  man  of- war,  which  conveyed  him 
to  Spike  Island.  He  waR  thence  removed  to  the 
hulks  at  Bermuda.  .In  1849  he  was  transferred 
to  the  (Jape,  but  the  colonists  having  refused  to 
allow  convicts  to  land,  he  was  sent  to  Van  Die- 
roan's  land,  from  which  he  escaped  in  1853. 
See  "Jail  Journal,"  by  John  Mitchel,  New  York. 
1854.  In  1874  Mitchel  returned  to  Ireland, 
and  in  February,  1875,  was  elected  member  of 
Tipperary,  but  the  seat  was  declared  vacant  by 
resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  was 
again  returned,  but  died  shortly  after,  March  20, 
1875.  On  May  26,  1875,  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  in  Ireland  decided  that  Mitchel  being  an 
alien,  and  not  having;  sensed  his  sentence  for 
felony,  was  incapable  of  being  elected,  and 
awarded  the  seat  to  his  opponent,  9 1.R.C.  L.  219. 
See  "  Life  of  John  Mitchel,'*  by  W.  Dillon,  and 
Diet.  Nat.  Biog.  Art.,  "  Mitchel,  John." 
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DYKE  against  WALFORD. 
Francis  Haut-Dyke         -----         Appellant, 

AND 

Thomas  Walford  -----      Respondent 

Pkocebdings  before  the  Privt  CouNCiLXa)  ON  Appeal  fbom  the 
Chancery  Court  at  York,  DECbarBER  8,  9,  10,  11,  1846,  and 
June  24,  1848.     (Reported  in  6  Moo.  P.C.  484,  and  12  Jar.  839.) 


A.  B.,  a  butard,  spinster,  domiciled  in  the  County  Palatine  of  Lancaster,  having  died  inteMate  in 
that  county,  the  Treasury  Solicitor  applied  for  letters  of  admiaistratioB  as  the  Dominee  of  the  Crown. 
The  application  was  oppoied  by  the  Solicitor  for  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  as  noaunee  of  her 
majesty  in  right  of  her  Duchy  and  County  Palatine  of  Lancaster. 

Held  by  the  Privy  Council  on  appeal  from  the  Chancery  Court  at  York — 

1 .  Bight  of  the  Crown  to  bona  vacantia  oj  deceated  persoas. 

That  the  right  to  goods  of  persons  dying  intestate  without  leaving  husband,  widow,  or  next 
of  kin  has,  from  the  earliest  times,  been  vested  in  the  Crown,  and  that  the  Church  never 
had  any  beneficial  interest  in  the  goods  of  intestates,  but  a  right  of  jurisdiction  and 
administration  and  of  possession  for  that  purpose. 

2.  Duchy  of  Lanca3ter.(jb) 

Edward  III.  having  by  Charter  granted  to  John  of  Gaunt  the  county  of  Lancaster  as  a 
county  Palatine,  "  et  quscnmque  alia  libertates  et  jura  regalia  ad  Comitem  Falatinam 
pertint«ntia  adeo  integre  et  libere  sicut  Comes  Cestrin  infra  eundem  oomitatmn  Cestria> 
dinoscitur  obtinere,"  such  grant  carried  the  right  to  bona  vacantia  as  jura  regalia  to  the 
County  Palatine. 

And  that  her  Majesty  having  succeeded  to  all  the  rights  of  the  said  Duchy  by  a  title  dis- 
tinct from  her  title  to  the  Crown,  was  entitled  in  right  of  her  Duchy  to  the  goods  oi  a 
bastard  dying  intestate  in  the  said  Duchy. 


(a)  Present  Lords  Brougham,  Lanedale,  Parke  B.,  Sir  Herbert  Jenner  Fust,  Dr.  Lushington 
and  T.  Pemberton  Leigh  (afterwards  Lord  Kingsdown). 

(6)  As  to  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  see  Case  of  the  Duchy  qfLaneaater,  Plowd.  tlS,  Dyer,  209, 
232  ;  Reg,  v.  Abp.  of  York,  Cro.  Eliz.  240 ;  Afteil  v.  Clarke,  2  Lutw.  1287  ;  Alcoek  v.  Cooke,  2 
St.  Tr.  N.S.  327  ;  Jewison  v.  Dyeon,  above,  p.  1,  9  M.  &  W.  117 ;  -4.  G.  of  Duchy  ^  Laneiuier  v. 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  14  Q.  B.  D.  195. 


The  case  raised  the  qnestion  whether 
the  personal  property  of  a  bastard,  who 
died  intestate,  domiciled  in  the  Oonnty 
Palatine  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  de- 
volved on  her  Majesty  in  virtue  of  her 
prerogative  as  Queen  of  England,  or 
m  right  of  her  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 


of  Arm  BothweU  WignaU,  otherwise  Ann 
RothweU,  late  of  Preston,  in  tlte  county  of 
Lancaster,  who  died  in  that  county  in 
1840,  a  minor,  a  bastard,  spinster,  and 
intestate,  leaving  personal  proper^,  with- 
in the  oonnty,  of  the  valae  of  8,500/.  Ad- 
ministration   having    been    olaimed   for 


The  proceedings  originated  in  the  Con-    George  MonUe,  Solicitor  for  the  Treasury, 
itorial  and  Episcopal  Court  of  Ohester,    as  nominee  of  her  Majesty,  the  applica- 


sistorial 

in  a  cause  of  granting  letters  of  adminis- 
tration of  the  goods,  chattels,  and  credits 


tion    was    opposed    on    biahftlf   of   John 
TeesddUt  then  Solicitor  for  the  Dnohy  of 
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Lancaster,  oUdmins  as  nominee  of  hei* 
Majesty  in  right  of  ner  Dachj. 

An  Act  on  Petidon  was  brought  in 
wherein  the  Proctor  for  the  Grown 
alleged  that  the  estate  and  effootB  of  the 
deceased  had  deyolved  on  her  Majesty  in 
right  of  her  royal  prerogatiye. 

Bj  the  answer  on  behalf  of  the  Dnohy, 
the  interest  of  her  Majesty,  in  riffht  of  her 
prerogative,  was  denied ;  and  it  was 
alleged  that  the  deceased  died  domiciled 
within  the  Oonnty  Palatine  of  Lancaster  ; 
that  at  the  several  times  of  the  making 
and  granting  of  the  Charters  and  Letters 
Patent  of  the  51  Edwwrd  III.  and  13  £i- 
chard  II.,  the  Earl  of  Chester  possessed  and 
enjoyed  within  the  county  of  Chester 
the  right  to  take  the  goods,  chattels,  etc., 
within  the  said  county  of  Chester,  of,  and 
belonging  to,  every  person  who  should  die 
domiciled  therein,  intestate,  and  without 
next  of  kin ;  that  King  Edward  III.,  by 
his  Charter  and  Letters  Patent  of  28th  of 
February,  in  the  61st  year  of  his  reign, 
with  the  assent  of  the  prelates  and  nobles 
being  in  his  then  present  Parliament  at 
Westminster,  made  the  following  grant 
to  his  son  John ; — "  Contessimus  pro  nobis 
€i  haredibtte  nosWis,  prcefaio  fiUo  nostro 
piod  ijpes  ad  totam  vitcmy  suam  hahecU 
vnfra  CowUa$um  Lcmccutrios  OcmceUaHam 
stuum  ac  hrevia  sua  snb  sigUlo  sua  pro 
officio  CcmceUa/ria  depntcMdo  eonsigncmda 
fttsUticmos  suos  tarn  ad  plaoita  OoroncB 
quam  ad  qtMBownque  aUa  ptadta  oorMMmem 
legem  tangenUa  tenendai  ac  eognitiones 
eonindem  et  quaseumqyye  essecuHones  per 
hrevia  sua  ei  minisiros  suos  ibidem  faeien- 
das  et  qwtewmque  oMa  UberUUes  ei  jv/ra 
regdUa  ad  ConvUem  PaUUinum  pertinenHa 
adeo  integre  et  Ubere  sieut  Comes  CestrUt 
vnfra  eundem  ComdkUwm  Cestria  dinos- 
citw  obtmere  (dermis  quiniHsdecvmM  et  aliis 
quotis  et  subsidOs  nobis  et  hceredibus  nostris 
per  oomifMMHatem  regni  nosiri  et  decvmis 
ei  otiw  quotis  per  derum  ejusdem  regni  nobis 
eoneessis  et  vnposierum  eoncedendis,  out 
eidtm  clero  per  ^edem  ApostoUeam  impositis 
et  imponendiSf  ao  panrdonationibus  vitoB  ei 
membrorwn  in  casu  quo  aliquis  ejusdem 
comitatus  aut  alitts  in  eodem  comitatu  pro 
aUquo  delicto  vHam  vel  membrwm  amiitere 
debeat,  oa  etiam  superioritate  et  potestate 
corrigendi  ea  qucs  in  Cttriis  ^usdemfiUi 
nostri  ibidem  erromee  facta  fuerifitt  vel  si 
idem  JUius  nosier  a^t  mmistri  sui  in 
justitia  in  Curiis  ejusdem  fUU  nostri 
inibi  faeienda  defeeerint  semper  sahis,** 
The  answer  also  set  out  a  charter  of 
18  Rioha/fd  II.,  confirming  to  the  said 
John  the  right  to  have  his  Exchequer  in 
the  Duchy;  also  the  charier  of  1  Henry  IV., 
providing  that  the  Duchy  should  be 
administered  in  the  same  way  as  before 
his  accession  to  the  throne;  also  that 
Kiup;    Henry   VI.,   having  by    and   with 


the  assent  of  Parliament,  been  declared 
and  adjudged  to  be  convicted  and  at- 
tainted of  high  treason  in  the  first  year 
of  King  Edward  IV.,  1461.  it  was  further 
ordained  by  the  said  Parliament  that  the 
said  Henry,  late  called  King  Henry  YI.. 
should  forfeit  to  the  said  King  Ed>- 
ward  lY.  and  the  Crown  of  England* 
all  castles,  manors,  lands,  lorcuhips, 
advowsons,  hereditaments  and  possessions* 
with  their  appartenanoes,  parcel  ori  mem- 
ber of  the  said  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  or 
thereunto  united  or  annexed  ;  and  that  the 
same  with  their  appurtenances,  should  be 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  Corporate,  and  be 
called  the  Dachy  of  Lancaster ;  and  that 
his  said  Mi^esty,  King  Edward  I Y.,  should 
have,  seize,  take,  hold,  enjoy  and  inherit 
all  the  same  by  the  name  of  Duchy,  from 
all  other  his  inheritances  separate,  to  him 
and  his  heirs,  Kings  of  England  for  ever ; 
and  that  the  county  of  Lancaster  should 
be  a  County  Palatine.  Aud  after  men- 
tioning and  reciting  certain  Acts  of  Par- 
liament passed  in  the  reign  of  King 
Edward  lY.  for  dismembering  the  Duchy, 
and  afterwards  repealed  in  the  first  year 
of  the  reign  of  BLing  Henry  YII.,  it  was 
farther  alleged  that  the  said  Dachy,  with 
all  the  rights,  liberties,  franchises,  etc., 
had  descended  to  her  Majesty  with  the 
Crown  of  these  Bealms,  but  separate 
from  the  same,  in  as  fhll  and  ample 
a  manner  as  the  same  were  pos- 
sessed by  anv  of  the  before-mentioned 
Kings  of  England;  by  reason  whereof  the 
said  goods,  chattels,  and  credits  of  the 
said  deceased  within  the  said  County 
Palatine  had  devolved  upon,  and  belonged 
to  her  said  Majesty,  in  right  of  her  said 
Duchy  and  County  Palatine ;  and  the 
said  John  Teesdalc  prayed  that  letters  of 
administration  shoald  be  granted  him, 
as  the  nominee  of  her  Majesty,  in  right 
of  her  Duchy  and  County  ralatine  of 
Lancaster. 

The  reply,  by  the  nominee  of  the  Crown 
on  behalf  of  her  Majesty,  denied  that 
the  Earl  of  Chester  possessed  any  such 
ri|;hts  at  the  date  of  the  making  of  the 
said  charters,  and  alleged  that  the 
right  to  such  goods,  as  well  within  the 
said  county  as  elsewhere,  was  in  the 
Ordinarv  of  the  diocese,  wherein  the 
deceased  resided  at  the  time  of  bis  death, 
and  that  the  Ordinary  disposed  thereof, 
according  to  his  conscience,  in  pious  uses ; 
that  the  law  trasted  him  with  the  sole 
distribution  thereof,  and  that  the  clergy, 
in  this  trust,  were  nnaccountable  to  any 
but  to  Qod  and  themselves.  That  by  the 
Statute  (Westminster,  IL)  13  Edw.  1.  c. 
19.  it  is  recited  and  enacted  that 

"  "Whereas  after  the  death  of  a  person  dying 
intestJite,  which  is  bounden  to  some  other  for 
debt,  the  ;;o(d8  come   to  the  Orainary  to  be 
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disposed;  the  Ordinary  faom  henceforth  Khali 
be  boand  to  answer  the  debts,  as  far  forth  as 
the  goods  of  the  dead  will  extend.iin  such  sort 
as  the  executors  of  the  same  party  should  have 
been  bounden  if  he  had  made  a  testament." 

That  by  the  Statnte  (Westminster,  1.) 
31  Edw,  3.  c.  11.,  it  is  recited  and 
enaoted, 

**  Item,  it  is  accorded  and  assented,  that  in 
case  where  a  man  dieth  intestate,  the  Ordi- 
naries shall  depute  the  next  and  most  lawful 
friends  of  the  dead  person  inteslate,  to  administer 
his  goods,  which  deputies  shall  have  an  action 
to  demand  and  reeover,  as  executors,  the  debts 
due  to  the  said  person  intestate,  in  the  King's 
Court,  for  to  administer  and  dispend  for  the 
soul  of  the  dead  ;  and  shall  answer  also  in  the 
King's  Court  to  other,  to  whom  the  said  dead 
person  was  holden  and  bound,  in  the  same  manner 
as  executors  shall  answer.  And  they  shall  be 
accountable  to  the  Ordinaries,  as  executors  be 
in  the  case  of  testament,  as  well  of  the  time  past 
as  the  time  to  come." 

That  divers  other  statutes  were  after- 
wards made  and  passed,  touching  the 
granting  of  letters  of  administration  of 
mtestates'  effects,  viz.,  21  Hen.  8.  c.  5.  ss.  3 
&  4;  43  EUa.  c.  8.;  22  &  23  Cha,  2.  c. 
10. ;  and 29  Cha.  2.  c.  3.  s.  26 ;  but  that  the 
case  of  an  intestate  dying  without  kindred 
is  not  within  the  purview  of  those  acts ; 
that  in  all  such  cases,  as  well  in  the 
County  of  Chester  and  Duchy  and  County 
Palatine  of  Lancaster  as  elsewhere, 
except  where,  by  prescription,  lords  of 
manors  and  others  exercise  the  franchise, 
the  practice  of  the  Ordinary  is  to  commit 
and  grant  the  administration  of  the  goods, 
chattels,  and  credits  of  such  deceased 
persons  to  the  nominee  appointed  by  and 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  Crown,  or  to 
the  lawful  creditors  of  the  deceased  ;  that 
the  Crown  hath,  by  warrant  under  the 
royal  sign  manual,  countersigned  by  the 
High  Treasurer,  Chancellor,  or  Under 
Treasurer,  or  Commissioners  of  the 
Treasury,  for  the  time  being,  granted  the 
proceeds  of  all  such  groods,  chattels,  and 
credits,  when  collected  by  such  nominees, 
as  irell  in  the  said  County  of  Chester  and 
Duchy  and  County  Palatine  of  Lancaster 
as  elsewhere,  or  the  greater  part  thereof, 
to  and  among  the  natural  next  of  kin  of 
such  deceased  persons  and  others,  in  such 
manner,  shares,  and  proportions  as  to  the 
Crown  has  appeareol  meet.  That  the 
goods,  chattels,  and  credits  of  persons 
dying  intestate,  and  having  none  of  kin, 
were  not'"  Jura  regalia,**  or  franchise,  of 
the  Crown,  at  the  times  of  making  and 
granting  the  Charters  and  Letters  Patent, 
or  creation  of  the  said  Duchy  and  County 
Palatine  of  Lancaster,  and  were  not,  and 
could  not  be,  granted  hj  any  or  either  of 
the  said  Charters  or  Letters  Patent  as 
such  "jwra  regdUa"  or  franchise,  for  that 


they  belonged  to  the  Ordinary,  and  were 
not  mentioned  in  the  said  Charters  or 
Letters,  and,  consequently,  that  they 
could  not  have  devolved  upon,  and  did  not 
belong  to,  her  Migeaty,  in  right  of  her 
said  Dachy  or  County  ralatine. 

The  reply  also  referred  to  1  WiU,  4.  c. 
25.,  saving  the  rights  of  the  Crown  to 
personal  property  devolved  to  the  Crown 
for  want  of  next  of  kin  or  personal  repre- 
sentative, and  prayed  that  administration 
should  be  granted  to  George  Mavle^  as  the 
nominee,  and  for  the  nse  and  benefit  of 
her  Majesty. 

The  rejomder  denied  that  the  right  to 
the  goods,  etc.,  of  persons  dying  intestate 
had  ever  been  in  the  Ordinary,  or  that  it 
was  the  invariable  practice  of  the  Ordinary 
to  grant  administration  to  the  nominee  of 
the  Crown  or  to  the  lawful  creditors. 

Both  parties  filed  affidavits  in  sapport 
of  the  principal  facts  and  allegations  con- 
tained in  the  pleadings.  They  also  filed 
schedules  of  administrations  which  had 
been  granted  during  the  present  centorj 
to  intestates'  property  witnin  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster.  The  majority  of  these 
letters  of  administration  were  granted  to 
the  nominees  of  the  Crown ;  but  some 
were  granted  to  the  nominees  of  the 
Duchy.  In  none  of  these  cases  had  the 
question  at  issue  been  raised. 

After  hearing  counsel  on  both  sides,  the 
Chancellor  of  Chester  (the  Bev.  Henry 
BoAkea),  on  the  30th  of  November  1843, 
pronounced  judgment,  and  held,  that  the 
right  to  intestates'  goods  did  not  |>ass  to 
the  Duchv,  by  the  words  *'iwra  regaiia,*^ 
or  any  other  words  in  the  Charters ;  and 
that,  at  the  date  of  the  Charters,  the  right 
to  such  goods  inherently  belonged  to  the 
Crown,  as  "  bona  vaoawtia,**  and  pro- 
nounced in  favour  of  the  promovent,  and 
decreed  letters  of  administration,  to  the 
nominee  of  the  Crown,  in  right  of  the  pre- 
rogative. 

From  this  sentence  and  decree,  an  an- 
neal was  prosecuted,  on  behalf  of  the 
Duchy,  to  the  Chancery  Court  of  York, 
where  the  case  was  again  argued  by  conn- 
sel,  and  the  surrogate  (the  Rev.  BoheH 
SuUon),  br  his  judgment,  bearing  date  the 
21st  Maixsh  1844,  reversed  the  judgment  of 
the  Court  of  Chester.  This  judgement  was 
as  follows  : — *'  The  plenitude  of  the  words 
of  the  original  grant  of  Palatinal  rights, 
and  'jura  regalia,*  to  the  Duke  of  Lancaa- 
ter,  and  of  Uie  subsequent  Charters  and 
Acts  of  Parliament,  confirming  it,  would 
comprehend  the  right  in  question.  The 
proof  adduced  on  both  sides,  of  the  exer- 
cise of  the  right,  is  too  modem  and  too  con- 
flicting to  be  of  much  weight.  The  Court 
is  of  opinion  that  the  Crown  is  entitled  to 
the  administration  in  right  of  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster." 
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From  thifi  jadgmeni,  Fmncis  HarUDyhe, 
Her  Majeety's  prootor,  on  behalf  of 'the 
Crown ,  brought  the  present  appeal.  Pend- 
ing the  same,  Jb^n  Tee$dale,  Her  Majesty's 
nominee  on  that  behalf  for  the  Dachy ,  died ; 
when  her  Majesty,  by  warrant  ander  her 
Boyal  Sign  Mannal,  bearing  date  the  12th 
of  January  1846,  appointed  the  now  re- 
spondent, Thomas  TraZ/brd, J  solicitor  for 
the  affairs  of  the  Dachy  of  Lancaster, 
her  nominee  in  his  stead.  The  appeal 
now  came  on  for  hearing. 

Counsel  for  the  Crown:  The  Queen's 
Advocate  (Sir  JohnDodsan),  the  Solicitor- 
General  (Sir  David  Dvmdas),  Chilton, 
Q.C.,  and  Tovonsend. 

Counsel  for  the  Dochy,  T.  F.  EUi$ 
(Attorney  General, for  the  Duchy),  Porfce?-, 
Q.C. 

Sir  /.  Bodeon :  There  are  two  questions 
in  this  case,  1.  Whether,  at  the  date  of  the 
Charters  of  53  Edward  111.  and  13  Bichard 
11.  granting  the  Duchy  to  John  of  Gaunt, 
the  King  had  the  right  to  "  bona  vacantia  " 
within  the  Duchy.  2.  Whether  such 
right  passed  by  the  grants  to  John  of 
Gaunt.  It  is  submitted  that  in  1377  and 
1390,  the  dates  of  the  Charters,  the  right 
to  such  goods  was  not  in  the  Crown  but 
in  the  Church.  The  Statute,  13  Edw.  1. 
c.  19.  (Westminster  U.),  proyides : 

**  Whereas  after  the  death  of  u  person  dying  in- 
testate, which  is  bounden  to  some  other  for  debt, 
the  goods  come  to  the  Ordinary  to  be  disposed ; 
the  Ordinary  from  henceforth  shall  be  bound  to 
answer  the  debts,  as  far  forth  as  the  goods  of 
the  dead  will  extend,  in  such  sort  as  the  execu- 
tors  of  the  same  party  should  have  been  bounden 
if  he  had  made  a  will." 

Before  this  Statute  the  Ordinary  was 
not  eyen  liable  for  the  debts  of  the  de- 
ceased, but  could  dispose  of  the  goods  in 
pious  uses  as  he  thought  fit.  This  oon- 
tinued  until  the  pAssing  of  the  31  Ed- 
ward 3.  c.  11.,  which  enacted  that  from 
that  time  forth  the  Ordinary  should  com- 
mit the  administration  to 
"  the  next  and  most  lawful  friends  of  the  dead 
person  intestate," 

who 

*'  should  be  accountable  to  the  Ordinaries,  an 

executors  be  in  case  of  testament." 

Both  these  statutes  recognise  the  then 
exclusive  rights  of  the  Ordinary  to  the 
intestate's  effects,  as  do  also  21  Hen.  8.  c.  5. 
as.  3  <fe  4;  43  Eliz.  c.  8. ;  22  &  2:{  Cha. 
2.  c.  10.  ;  29  Cha.  2.  o.  3.  s.  26. 

The  old  authorities  on  ecclesiastical  law 
are  to  the  same  effect.  Lyndwood*8  PrO' 
vinciale,  l:Vil-42,  contains  the  constitu- 
tions of  Archbishop  John  of  Stratford 
passed  in  1341,  whicn  refer  to  an  earlier 
statute  of  Archbishop  Bonifeute  in  1261.  (a) 

(a)  Lib.  8.  p.  I7l,  Ed.  1679. 

767as. 


"  Statutu  bonsB  memorisB  Bonefaoii,  quondam 
Gantuarensis  Archiepiscopi,  PrsdeeesBoris  nos- 
tri,  circa  bona  intestatorum  et  Adscriptitiorum, 
aliommq.  serrilis  oonditionis  hominti  ultimas 
Yoluntates  quod  incipit  *  Capterum  eontingit  in- 
terdum,'  &c.,  a  multis  in  dubium  revocatum, 
novitcr  recensentes,  quibusdam  ad  id  additis,  et 
aliis  ah  eo  subtractis  sub  verbis  infra  scriptis. 
Decern  imus  sic  in  posterum  firmiter  observan- 
dum." 

The  Archbishop  then  states  that  some- 
times on  the  death  of  an  intestate  the 
lord  would  not  allow  his  debts  to  be  paid 
out  of  his  personal  effects,  or  provision  to 
be  made  for  his  widow  and  children : 

"  Vel  aliter  per  dispositionem  ordiuariorum 
bona  prasdicta  pro  ea  portione  quse,  secundum 
consuetudioem  patriae  defnnctia  eontingit  per- 
mittunt  distribui  pro  eisdem."(o) 

In  another  constitution  he  directs : 

''Necnon  ab  iotestato  decedentium  solutis 
debitis  eorundem,  bona  qua  supersunt  in  pias 
causas,  et  perHonis  decedentium  consang^uineis, 
serratoribus,  et  propinquis,  sen  aliis  pro  deflinc- 
torum  auimarum  salute,  distribuant  et  oonver* 
tant,  nihil  inde  sihi  retento." 

This  shows  that  the  goods  of  an  intes- 
tate only  went  to  the  next  of  kin  as  the 
Church  thought  proper  after  the  pice 
ca/u8CB  had  been  provided  for  Lyndwood^s 
gloss  on  pias  oa/asas  is : 

**  Utpote,  inter  personas  miserabiles,  vii.,  pu- 
pillos,  yiduas,  peregrines,  et  pauperes  auxilio 
proprio  destitutes;  item  ratione  morbi  et 
SBtatis  expositos."  (6) 

And  further — 

''Inter  pias  etiam  causas  numerantur  qu» 
relinquntur  ad  eustodiam  civitatis." 

The  gloss  on  the  word  dscodentium  is  less 
intelligible.    He  says : 

'*  Hie  oportet  disunguere  inter  clericos  dece- 
dentes  ab  intestate,  et  laicos ;  item  inter  clericos 
beneficiatOB  et  non  benefiointoB."(<^) 
and  he  goes  on  to  say : 

*'  In  laico  autem  decedente  ah  intestate,  defici- 
entibuB  coosanguineis  et  uxore,  sucoedet  fiscus.*' 

This  appears  to  describe  what  the  prac- 
tice was  at  the  time  respecting  the  dis- 
tribution of  intestate  estates,  rather  than 
what  the  rights  of  the  Church  and  the 
Crown  were.  The  gloss  hardly  appears  to 
belong  to  the  text,  for  in  the  title  De 
Immunitate  Ecclesi8e(c2)  he  says : 

"  Quidam  etiam  Domini  temporales,  et  eorum 
iSallivi,  bona  decedentium  ab  intestate  in  suis 
di&trictibus  ad  ipsos  Dues  pnetendentes  fore, 
quamvis  errone  devoluta,  ne  per  Ordinaries 
bona  hujusmodi  pro  debitorum  solutions  sic 
decedentium,  ac  in  alios  pios  usus  pro  ipsorum 


(a)  Lib.  8.  p.  172. 

(6)  lb.  p.  179, 

(c)  lb.  p.  180. 

(<0  Ib.Jp.  868. 
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animanim  salute  oonvertantur  utiliter,  pront  con- 
sensu regio  et  magnatum  regni  Anglm  tanquam 
pro  Jure  Eccleriasticaque  libertate  ab  olim  exstitit 
ortlinatum,  impediunt,  in  derogationem  Bccle- 
siastics  libertatia  jurisque,  et  jurisdictionis 
Beclesiasticorum  impedimentnm  et  Ittsionem 
enormem." 

In  the  constitution  of  Othchoriy  legale 
to  Pope  Gregory  TX.,  in  1269,  the  sum- 
mary is  : 

"  Intestatonim  bona  per  provisionera  a  pralatis 
AnglifiB  cum  regis  et  baronum  approbatione 
ordiuatam  in  pios  usur  convertanda  Pr»lati 
contra  dictam  proyisionem  recipere  vel  occupare 
nequaquam  prsBSumant.** 

These  are  the  ecclesiastical  authorities. 
In  QrcMfsbrooke  v.  FoxXo)  ^^^  ^^^^  c**® 
on  the  subject,  We$Um  said : 

"  That  by  the  common  law  before  the  statute 
18  Bdw.  1.  c  19.,  if  a  man  had  died  intestate,  the 
Ordinary  should  have  had  his  goods  to  dispose 
in  pios  urns" 

Offlmi  ▼.  Beii\J))  and  Kainning  v.  Na^  (c). 
HerwXow'a  caseW  will  be  reUed  on  on  the 
other  side,  but  bw  been  ovwruled. 
Hughes  v.  Buggies  (e),  SneUtng  v.  Norton  (/  ), 
In  Henshw's  case  Coke  made  *  very  "la- 
terial  mistake  by  attributing  8tr<Uf(^d  s 
ConRtitution  to  1380  instead  oT  1341-42. 

Magna  Carta  of  King  John,  c.  18. 
art.  2y,  provides : 

•«Si  aliquis  liber  homo  intestatus  decesserit. 
catalla  sua  per  manus  propinquorum,  parentum, 
et  amioorum  suorum.  per  yisum  KccleswB,  dis- 
tribuantur  salyis  unicuique  debitis  qu«  def unctus 
ei  debebat." 

8ddm  says  this  formed  part  of  the 
great  Charter  of  Henry  III.,  though 
omitted  in  the  exemplification,  (flr) 

n  Even  if  the  Crown  had  this  nght,  it 
never  parted  with  it  to  the  Duke  of 
Lcmcasi&r,  The  Charter  of  53  Edwwrd  III. 
only  confers  such  regalia  as  the  former 
Bar]  of  Chester  was  known  to  possess.^ 
•  *  siewt  Comes  Cestrise  dinoscitur  obtinere." 
Such  a  grant  does  not  carryall  the  regalia 
tw  the  right  of  appointing  bishops,  which 
according  to  Lord  Coke,  was  in  the  King 
(4  Inst.  211).  Nor  did  the  Earls  of  Chester 
or  Dukes  of  Lancaster  ever  coin  money 
bearing  their  own  effigies.  Grants  by 
the  Crown  must  be  strictly  construed. 
17  Viner's  Abr.  tit.  Prerogative,  p.  126. 
The  Solicitor  Qeneral  followed. 
By  the  civil  law  the  Emperor  succeeded 
as  ultivMAS  hoeres  to  the  bona  vacantia  of 


(a)  Plowd,  275. 
C6)  1  Lev.  186. 

(c)  I  Salk.  37. 

(d)  9  Rep.  36. 
(«)  Carter  125. 

(/)  Cro.  Eli«.  409.  ,   . 

(g)  Note  to  Warwick  ▼.  Crietnlle,  1  PhiUun. 

1S4. 


deceased  persons.  Cod.  lib.  10,  tit.  10, 
*•  De  bonis  vaoantibus,"  but  there  is  no 
authority  in  English  law  for  calling  the 
intestatee'  goods  ^ma  tfocantia,  WiUiamt^ 
on  Executors  says  of  a  bastard  intestate: 

"It  was  formerly  holden  that  the  Ordinary 
could  seize  bis  goods  and  convert  them  to  pious 
uses,  but  it  ii  now  settled  that  the  king  is  entitled 
to  them  as  uliimus  harex,  subject,  nevertheleM, 
to  the  debts  of  the  intefllate." 

Jones  V.  Ooodch%ld,ia)  Rutherford  v. 
Maule,(h)  Megit  v.  John9on,(c) 

The  origin  of  the  eccleRiastical  juris- 
diction over  wills  is  wrapped  in  mist  and 
darkness.  Spelnuin  on  Probate  of  Wills 
and  Testaments,  P.  2.  p.  129,  aa^s  the 
clergy  granted  probate  even  in  JustiiniatCe 
times,  relying  on  Cod.  lib.  1,  tit.  3,  a.  41, 
and  tit.  6,  8.23. 

The  8th  of  William  the  Conqueror  u 
supposed  to  be  the  commencement  of  the 
secular  authority  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Court.  The  Laws  of  the  Conqueror,  c.  34, 
tit.  Be  sine  testamento  morieniibus,  pro- 
vide: 

"  Si  quia  paterfamilias  casu  aliquo  sine  testa- 
mento obierit,  pueri  inter  se  hereditetem  equa- 
liter  dividant." 

Hfsreditas  only  refers  to  land. 
Magna  Carta   confirmed  the  rights  of 
the  Church  over  intestate  property. 

Lord  Brougham  :  It  is  admitted  by  all 
political  writers  that  the  Magna  Carta 
was  declai-atory. 

Solicitor  General:  The  right  is  also 
recognised  by  the  Charter  of  1  Henry  III.. 
and  9  Henry  III.,  the  latter  witnessed  by 
Banulph  Earl  of  Chester,  who  thereby  ad- 
mitted the  right  to  be  in  the  Church. 
This  clause,  though  omitted  in  the  exena- 
plification  of  the  Charter  of  Henry  III.,  is 
said  by  8eldm(d)  to  be  found  in  the  most 
ancient  manuscripts,  though  Prynne,Ce) 
a  bitter  enemy  of  the  Church,  contends 
that  this  clause  was  expunged  firom 
Hen/ry  III.'s  Charter.  GUbert  C.B.(/) 
also  cites  a  Charter  of  Bichotrd  I.  as 
sanctioning  the  distribution  of  intestates' 
estates  by  ecclesiastical  authority.  Bacon , 
Abr.,  tit.  Executors  and  Administrators, 
E.  The  Statutes  of  Westminster  II,  13 
Edw.  1.  c.  19.  and  31  Edw.  3.  st.  1.  c.  11. 
also  confirm  it. 

The  latter  enacts  that  the  Ordinaries 
shall  depute  **the  next  and  most  lawful 
friends  of  the  dead  person  intestate,"  to 

(a)  3  P.  Wms.  88. 

{b)  4  Hag.  Kocl.  213. 

(c)  a  Doug.  542. 

(</)  Origin  of  Kcclesiastical  Jurisdictions  of 
Testaments,  p.  2.,  c.  3. 

(?)  Hist  of  King  John,  pp.  18, 19,20,  edit. 
1672. 

(J)  Gilb.  B.  206. 
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administer  his  goods,  that  is  the  next  of 
kin.  Under  an  equitable  oonatmction  of 
"  next  of  kin/'  the  Queen  ae  ulHma  hcsres 
may  perhaps  come  in  under  this  statute. 

Lord  Bbougham  ;  There  oan  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Queen  is  ultima  hsBres  of  the 
land,  as  all  land  originally  came  from  the 
Grown;  she  comes  in  upon  the  feudal 
principle  because  the  Grown  is  lord  of  the 
fee.  The  French  word  "biens"  in 
31  Edw.  3.  St.  I.  c.  11.  though  translated 
'*  goods,"  has  a  larger  significance ;  it 
means  lands  as  well  as  goods.  Such  at  least 
is  the  modem  construction  of  the  word. 

Solicitor  OenercU:  There  can  be  no 
question  about  lands,  but  they  would  not 
call  bona  vaoanUa  lands.  The  power  of  the 
Ordinary  is  recogpiised  in  21  Hen.  8.  o.  5. 
8.  2;  26  Ren.  8.  c.  1.  secures  to  the  Grown 
all  the  authorities'  profits  and  commodities 
appertaining  to  the  supreme  bend  of  the 
Ghuroh.  Under  this  statute  the  Grown 
may  have  acquired  the  same  power  oTer 
the  property  of  the  Ghurch  as  belonged  to 
the  OrdinAry. 

In  Oldham  ▼.  Pi6kervngi[c^  Lord  HoU 
held  that  31  E&w.  3.  st.  1.  c.  11.  was 
repealed  by  22-23  Oha.  2.  c.  10.,  and  said: 

"  The  reason  of  the  distribution  of  an  intestate's 
estate  before  the  statute,  was  because  there  was 
no  property  of  these  goods  in  anybody ;  there- 
fore the^Oidinary  having  possession,  he  (Usposed 
of  them  at  his  pleasure,  for  there  was  no  pro- 
prietor to  control  him." 

Edgeomb  v.  Bee  (b) ;  Finch  in  his  ''  Dis- 
course on  Law,"  bk.  4.  c.  7,  says  that  the 
Ordinary  may  give,  alien,  or  sell  the  goods 
of  an  intestate  at  his  will,  and  dispose  of 
them  inpios  vstu. 

Latestates  effects  are  not  by  the  law  of 
England  bovia  vacantia,  nor  is  bo7H*m 
vacans  brought  into  the  Treasury  by 
English  law.  Armory  v.  I>6kbfiiirM.(c) 
Blacksione,  a  great  prerogative  lawyer,  once 
said  that  all  the  game  in  England  was 
bona  vacantia^  and  belonged  to  the  Grown, 
but  GhiHy  (<Q  limits  it  to  swans,  whales, 
and  sturgeons.  The  right  to  bona  vacanUa 
is  not  mentioned  among  the  prerogatiyes 
of  the  Crown  by  BriUan,  Gomyns  (Dig  tit. 
"Prerogative"  D.),  or  Oruiee  (Dig.  tit. 
"  Franchise  "),  though  the  latter  refers  to 
'*  Escheators,"  but  they  had  to  do  with 
Land  alone.  J^^®  Doddridge  says  that 
there  was  an  office  of  escheator  of  the 
Earldom  of  Chester,  bub  that  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  intestates'  effeots.(e) 

(a)  Garth.  876 ;  2  Salk.  464. 

(6)  Vaogh.  96. 

(c)  1  Str.  506. 

id)  PrerogatLve,  p.  186 

(e)  History  of  Ancient  and  Modem  State  of 
Principality  of  Wales,  Doohy  of  Cornwall,  and 
County  of  Chester. 


Blacktionc,  who  mentions  eiffhteen  heads 
of  royal  revenue,  does  not  almde  to  this. 

Instances  of  the  grant  in  the  present 
century  are  no  evidence  of  user ;  Jeunson 
V.  Dy8on,{a)  where  it  was  held  that  the 
right  of  appointing  coroners  within  the 
honour  of  Pontefract  belonged  to  the 
Duchy,  in  spite  of  modern  usage  to  the 
contrary. 

As  for  the  Charters,  it  is  for  the  re- 
spondents to  show  that  thev  granted  the 
right  to  intestates'  effects.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence of  it  in  the  Duke's  title.  The  right 
does  not  necessarily  belong  to  a  County 
Palatine.  Selden,  in  his  Titles  of  Honour, 
p.  529,  speaks  of  the  Counts  Palatine  as 
being  invested  with  a  king-like  jurisdic- 
tion, but  does  not  say  to  what  extent,  nor 
does  he  mention  any  such  ;iw  regale  as  this. 
BlachetoneQ})  says  that  the  Earl  of  Ohetier 
and  Duke  of  Lancaeter  had  in  those 
counties  regaUftn  potestatcm  in  omnibus ,  as 
Bradon  expresses  it,  but  as  Lord  Hale 
said,  Braeton  is  neither  law  nor  history. 
In  the  Irish  case  of  the  County  Palatine  of 
Waterford,(o)  no  such  right  is  mentioned ; 
jura  regalia  are  said  to  consist  of  two 
principal  points  only,  royal  jurisdiction, 
royal  seignory. 

This  was  not  a  right  apnertainine  to  a 
Count  Palatine.  In  Ftsne  v.  BaJUinXd) 
Lord  Hale  says : 

"I  do  not  think  that  the  bare  grant  of  a  Chan- 
cellor will  incidentally  give  a  Court  of  Equity, 
nor  is  such  a  Court  incident  to  a  County  Palatine, 
though  there  is  a  general  grant  of  jura  regalia." 

Pahke,  B.:  You  cannot  create  a  Court  of 
Equity  without  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

Solicitor  General:  General  words  will 
not  carry  in  King's  grunts,  which  pass 
not  by  implication;  Cruise.  Dig.  tit. 
'*  King's  Grant"  xxxiv.  ;  the  case  of 
Mines, (e)  Bese  v.  Capper.{f)  If  the  right 
originally  passed  from  the  Crown,  it  had 
reverted  to  it  by  forfeiture,  Com.  Dig. 
tit.  **  Franchise  G-.  1,  and  a  right  which 
has  merged  in  the  Crown  must  be  re- 
granted  in  eimress  terms. 

Parker,  Q.O.,  for  the  Duchy :  No  autho- 
rity has  been  cited  to  show  that  the  Ordi- 
nary ever  claimed  a  beneficial  interest  in 
the  ffoods  of  deceased ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  claim  has  always  been  in  the  nature  of 
a  truHt  or  confidence,  and  rested  originally 
on  the  supposition  of  his  being  a  trustee 
for  the  application  of  the  goods  to  pious 
uses.  '  In  the  case  of  intestates  dying 
without  next  of  kin,  the  Ordinaries  have 
for  a  long  series  of  years  admitted   the 

(a)  9  M.  &  W.  540,  above  p.  1. 

(6)  1  BU.  Com.  117. 

(c)  Davies  Kep.  159. 

(d>  Vent.  157. 

(e)  Plowd.  8806. 

(/)   5  Price  217. 
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title  of  the  Crown  by  granting  adminis- 
tration to  the  nominees  of  the  Crown. 

liord  Langdale  :  There  can  be  no  donbt 
that  the  Crown  was  originally  entitled  to 
the  goods  of  an  intestate  bastard. 

Parker :  Though  the  aathoritiea  are  not 
so  ample  as  could  be  desired,  they  show 
that  the  right  of  the  Crown  was  coeval 
with  other  Crown  rights  at  common  law. 
Manning  v.  Napp^ia)  Janes  v.  €hodehild.{h) 
Wherever  the  next  of  kin  cannot  be  found, 
or  when  found  cannot  take,  the  Crown 
takes,  even  though  an  executor  has 
been  appointed.  Middleton  v.  8picerf{c) 
Worker  v.  I)enne,(d)  Taylor  v.  Hayg€brth,{e) 
When  an  intesiate  leaves  a  widow  and  no 
next  of  kin,  the  Crown  takes  a  moiety. 
Cave  V.  Boberi8,(f)  The  Crown  is  entitled 
to  all  goods  that  have  no  owner.  Com. 
Dig.  tit.  "  Prerogative  "  D  49,  Bro.  Abr. 
tit.  Prerogative  le  Eoy,  12  ''Biens"; 
Braeton,  lib.  1  c.  12.  s.  10 ;  2  Inst.  167, 
BlacJestone  says  (g)  that  besides  the  par- 
ticular reason  why  the  King  should  have 
treasure  trove,  waifs,  &c. — 

**  There  is  one  general  reason  which  holds  for 
them  all;  that  is,  because  they  are  bona  va- 
cantia, or  goods  in  which  no  one  else  can  claim 
a  property." 

BlcuhHone  uses  the  term  bona  vaoanHa, 
which  it  was  contended  was  not  to  be 
found  in  our  law  ;  it  is  also  used  in  Ta^flor 
Y.  RoAfqa/rth  and  Middleton  v.  Spicer^ 
Cragiuein  his  Jus  Feudale,  lib.  c.  16.  ss.  30. 
4«3;  lib.  2  c.  18.  ss.  15,  16,  includes  bona 
vacantia  among  the  regalia,  and  denies 
OlaiwilVs  statement  (lib.  7  o.  16)  that  if  a 
bastard  dies  intestate,  his  ^oods  go  to  the 
lord  of  the  fee ;  and  says  that  the  Crown 
takes  them  sMJura  regalia.  Lyndwood,  lib. 
3.  tit.  13,  p.  180,  also  confirms  the  right 
of  the  Crown.  Megit  v.  John8on,{h)  Oraye- 
brook  V.  Fox.(i) 

A  grant  of  this  nature  is  as  much  a 
franchise  as  a!iy  other  jwa  minora  regalia, 
such  as  treasure-trove  which  the  Crown 
can  grant.  Further,  it  is  a  right  incident 
to  the  grant  of  a  Palatinate,  and  is  granted 
by  express  words  of  the  Charters  as  one  of 
the  jwa  regaUa. 

Lord  Bboughah:  Do  you  contend  that 
eo  ipso  the  grant  of  a  Count  Palatine 
creates  a  Sovereign  Prince,  and  that,  as 
incident  thereto,  would  be  the  right  to 
pardon  offences  P    Has  the  Crown  at  this 

(a)  1  Salk  37. 
(6)  8  P.  Wms.  83. 
(c)  1  Bro.  C.  C.  201. 
((T)  2  Ves.  J.  170. 
(«)  14  Sim.  8. 
(/)  8  Sim.  214. 
(a)  1  Bla.  Com.  299. 
(A)  Plowd.  275. 
(0  2  Doug.  542. 


time  the  power  to  gprant  jura  regaUa  and 
such  high  franchises  P 

P<»rker :  The  statute  law  has  hampered 
this  question.  The  Earl  of  Chester  had 
by  prescription  the  power  of  pardoning 
felons.  He  was  depriyed  of  it  by  ^.  Hen.  8.; 
there  is  scarcely  one  of  the  jura  regaUa 
which  can  now  be  g^nted  without  Act  of 
Parliament. 

8elden  in  his  Titles  of  Honour,  o.  1.  s.  33, 
c.  2.  a.  18,  and  Spelman  in  his  Gloesarinm, 
tit.  Comes,  App.  13,  both  inTest  a  County 
Palatine  with  kingly  powers.  The  extent 
of  the  rights  of  a  Count  Palatine  appears 
from  the  case  of  the  County  Palatine  of 
Waterford.(a)  The  jwra  regalia  pass  as 
incident  to  the  grant  of  a  County  Pala- 
tine, Co.  Litt  114 ;  4  Inst.  204-11 ;  Com. 
Dig.  tit.  "  Franchise  "  D  1-4,  tit.  '•  Waife  " 
C. ;  Botoes  v.  Bishop  of  Durham,{b)  Rex 
y.  Bishop  of  Durham.{c)  These  latter 
cases  show  that  eyery  jus  regale  passes  in 
suoh  a  grant  without  specification.  It  is 
for  the  Appellant  to  show  that  of  all  the 
jwa  regalia,  this  one  alone  did  not  rass  to 
the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  or  to  the  Earl  of 
Chester,  6  and  7  WiU.  4.  c.  19.,  which  trans- 
ferred the  rights  of  the  Biuhop  of  Durham 
as  a  Count  Palatine  to  the  Crown,  recog- 
nised the  existence  of  all  these  rights. 
As  to  the  appointment  of  bishops,  there 
was  formerly  no  Bishop  of  Chester ;  the  see 
was  Lichfield  and  Coventry.  The  only 
jvs  reoale  of  which  it  is  suggested  that 
there  has  been  no  user  is  that  of  coining 
money,  but  that  is  not  properly  a  jus  regale. 

Biffht  Hon.  T.  Pembsbton  Leioh:  The 
Appellant  says  that,  supposing  originally 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  times  the  right  in 
question  was  in  the  Crown,  yet  it  aJPter- 
wards  became  yested  in  the  church,  and 
that  being  yested  in  the  church  at  the 
time  of  this  g^ant,  it  could  not  be  granted 
by  the  Crown  by  this  Charter. 

Parker:  All  the  authorities  cited  turn 
Folely  on  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ordinary, 
which  has  neyer  been  denied,  but  do  not 
aflect  the  beueficial  right.  The  Ordinary 
neyer  had  a  beneficial  right.  The  Consti- 
tutions of  John  of  Stratford  and  Othobon 
both  prohibit  the  Ordinary  from  applying 
the  property  to  his  own  use. 

Bight  Hon.  T.  Pbmbeeton  Leigh  :  I 
suppose  the  Church  were  exclusiye  judges 
of  what  were  pios  usus.  Could  the  Oi^- 
nary  before  the  Beformation  (for  many 
pious  uses  have  since  become  supersti- 
tious) haye  been  called  upon  by  the  Crown 
to  account  P 

Parker :  If  the  Court  of  Equity  was  as 
well  understood  then  as  now,  they  might. 
It  was  always  a  trust  binding  on  the  con- 

(a)  Davies  Rep.  159. 
(fr)  2  BulBtr.  226. 
(c)  3  Bulstr.  156. 
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science  of  the  Ordinary,  and  he  could  not 
claim  trust  property  as  his  own,  Moriee  y. 
Bishop  of  DtMrham.ia)  If  the  Ordinary 
ever  nad  the  beneficial  right,  he  wonld 
have  it  still ;  bat  he  never  had  more  than 
the  right  of  administration.  The  rights 
of  the  widow  and  the  next  of  kin  are 
coeval  with  the  common  law,  and  have 
never  been  lost  sight  of.  Selden  Treatise 
on  Disposition  of  Intestate  Estates,  o.  1. ; 
OlanviU,  lib.  7.  c.  6.,  lib.  12.  c.  20. ;  Otftert, 
Rep.  206  ;  Matthew  of  Paris,  p  161 ;  Brae- 
ion,  bk.  2  c.  6.  s.  2  ;  Fleta,  bk.  2.  c.  7.  s.  10. 

The  statute  of  13  Edw.  1.  o.  19.  providing 
that  the  Ordinary  is  bound  to  answer  the 
debts  of  the  intestate,  was  merely  declara- 
tory of  the  common  law,  2  Inst.  397, 
SnelUng  v.  Norton.(b)  Neither  the  statute 
31  Edw.  3.  c.  11.  nor  the  cases  cited  on 
the  other  side  show  that  the  Ordinary  had 
any  beneficial  right. 

Attorney- Oeneral  of  the  Dachy  of  Lan- 
caster (T.  F,  Ellis)  followed,  and  referred  to 
the  analogy  of  the  Civil  Law  and  that  of 
Normandy.  The  Earl  of  Ohester  did  not 
appoint  the  Bishop,  because  before  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Chester  was  part 
of  the  see  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  but 
he  enjoyed  the  temporalities  daring  the 
vacancy  of  the  see,  as  appears  from  a 
charter  of  Henry  lY.,  given  in  the  Reports 
touching  the  dignity  of  a  Peer,  App.  v. 
p.  128. 

The  Queen's  Advocate  in  reply :  Lynd- 
wood,  p.  180,  shows  that  the  Ordinary 
might  dispose  of  the  whole  estate  in  pios 
usus,  so  as  to  leave  no  residue. 

JunoMSKT. 

The  Bight  Hon.  T.  Pbmbertok  Lkigh: 
The  question  in  this  case,  relates  to  the 
right  of  Administration  to  the  goods  of  a 
bastard,  who  died  intestate  and  unmarried, 
in  the  County  of  Lancaster.  The  contend- 
ing parties  are  the  nominee  of  her  Mi^esty, 
in  right  of  her  Crown,  and  the  nominee 
of  her  Majesty,  in  right  of  her  Duchy  of 
Lancaster. 

In  the  Consistory  Court  of  Chester, 
where  the  cause  was  first  heard,  a  decision 
was  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  nominee 
of  the  Crown.  This  sentence,  however, 
was  reversed,  on  appeal  to  the  Consistory 
Court  of  York,  which  pronounced  in  favour 
of  the  nominee  of  the  Duchy;  and  from 
this  latter  sentence  the  cause  now  comes 
by  appeal  before  us. 

The  claim  of  the  Duchy  is  founded  upon 
a  grant  made  in  the  year  1377,  by  Edward 
III.  to  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
by  which  the  County  of  Lancaster  was 
granted  as  a  County  Palatine,  with  various 
liberties  and  franchises  to  the  Duke  for 

(a)  9  Yes.  899,  10  Yes.  591. 
(6)  Ore.  Blix.  409. 


his  life.  By  subsequent  Charters  and 
Acts  of  Parliament,  the  Duchy,  with  such 
rights  as  were  originally  granted  with  it, 
is  now  vested  in  Her  Migesty  by  a  title 
distincc  from  that  of  Her  Crown. 

The  sentence  complained  of,  has  decided 
that,  amongst  the  franchises  granted  to 
the  Duchy,  was  the  right  of  administi*ation 
to  the  estates  of  intestates  dying  withoat 
kindred. 

The  Appellant  has  made  two  principal 
points.  He  contends,  first,  that  at  the 
date  of  the  g^nts  in  question,  the  right 
now  in  dispute  was  vested  not  in  the 
Crown,  bat  in  the  Church,  and  could  not 
therefore  pus  by  the  grant.  Secondly, 
that  if  the  right  was  at  that  time  in  the 
Crown,  the  words  of  the  ffrant  were  not 
sufficient  to  pass  it  to  the  Duchy. 

We  will  consider  these  points  in  their 
order. 

It  was  argued,  indeed,  on  behalf  of  the 
Bespondent,  that  it  was  immaterial 
whether  this  right  existed  in  the  Crown  at 
the  date  of  the  grant  or  not ;  for  that,  if 
it  accrued  subsequently,  as  one  of  the 
"jura  regalia,*'  it  would  pass,  under  the 

S receding  grant  of  **jura  regalia"  to  the 
luchy :  and  authority  was  cited,  which  was 
supposed  to  favour  that  proposition.  As 
we  are  satisfied,  however,  that  this  right 
existed  in  the  Crown,  at  the  date  of  the 
Duchy  Charter,  it  is  not  necessary  to  con- 
sider this  point. 

Great  learning  and  research  were  ex- 
hibited by  the  Counsel  on  both  sides  in 
the  argument  of  this  question,  to  show  to 
whom  in  very  ancient  times  the  personal 
property  of  persons  dying  intestate  of  right 
belonged ;  and  we  were  referred  to  a  series 
of  authorities,  beginning  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  periodjB,  and  extending  to  very 
recent  times.  We  have  carefully  examined 
and  considered  these  authorities,  which, 
although  they  leave  some  parts  of  the 
subject  involved  in  obscurity,  remove  all 
doubt,  in  our  judgment,  as  to  the  material 
point  in  this  case,  and  show  that  the 
clergy  had  never  at  any  time  in  this 
country  by  law  any  beneficial  interest  in 
the  property  of  intestates,  bat  merely  the 
right  or  duty  of  jurisdiction  and  adminis- 
tration and  the  right  of  possession  for  the 
latter  purpose. 

In  the  earliest  times  of  our  history,  the 
dergv  do  not  appear  to  have  interfered 
at  all  in  cases  of  intestacy.  The  Stetute 
of  Canute,  c.  71.,  in  Thorpe's  Ancient  Laws 
an'd  Institutes  of  tho  Anglo-Saxons,  8vo. 
Ed.,  vol.  1,  p.  413,  provides  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  prooertv  of  an  intestate, 
amongst  his  wife  and  relations  under  the 
direction  of  his  Lord.  The  Statute  is  in 
these  words:— 

"  Of  the  Heriot :  And  if  anyone  depart  this  Ufe 
intestate,  be  it  through  his  n^leot,  be  it  through 
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sudden  death,  thea  let  not  the  Lord  draw  more  . 
from  his  property  than  his  lawfol  Heriot ;  and, 
according  to  his  direction,  let  the  property  be  ' 
distributed  very  justly  to  the  wife  luid  children 
and  relations,  to  erery  one  according  to  the  ' 
degree  that  belongs  to  him."  { 

This  Statute  must  be  attributed  to  some  ' 
time  between  the  years  1017  and  1035. 

The  Statute  of  WUUam  the  Conqueror, 
c.  34.,  at  p.  481  of  the  collection  above 
referred  to,  provides,  that  if  a  man  die 
withoat  a  will,  his  children  shall  divide 
the  inheritance  eqaally. 

In  neither  of  these  Statutes  is  there  any 
mention,  either  of  the  Church,  or  of  pious 
uses.  The  first  occasion  in  which  we  find 
any  reference  to  pious  uses  in  the  dis- 
position of  the  estates  of  intestates,  is  in  a 
law  of  Hen.  1.  c.  1.  s.  7  (Collection  of 
Ancient  Laws,  p.  500),  which  declares  that, 
any  of  the  King's  barons,  or  men,  may 
dispose  of  his  **pecuniam"  as  he  pleases, 
but  if  he  shall  have  made  no  disposition, 
his  widow  or  children,  or  relations,  or 
liege  men,  shall  distribute  it  for  the  good 
of  his  soul  as  they  shall  see  fit. 

Here  again  there  is  no  mention  of  the 
Church ;  but  when  regard  was  to  be  had  to 
the  supposed  good  of  the  soul  of  the 
deceased,  or  what  were  called  "pious 
uses/'  in  the  disposition  of  his  property 
after  his  death,  an  obvibus  reason  was 
afforded  for  the  interference  of  the  clersy ; 
and  accordingly  we  soon  afterwards  nnd 
traces  of  their  exercising  authority  in 
cases  both  of  testaments  and  intestacies  ; 
but  without  any  trace  of  a  beneficial 
interest  being  claimed  by  them  in  either 
case. 

The  Magna  Carta  of  King  Johrtt  which 
was  referred  to,  as  evidencing  some  right 
in  the  Church  at  that  time,  provides,  by 
the  26th  Chapter,  that  if  any  holders  of 
the  King  in  lay  fee  should  die  indebted 
to  the  Crown,  the  debt  should  be  first 
paid  oat  of  his  goods  and  "  the  residue 
should  remain  to  the  executors  to  perform 
the.  testament  of  the  dead,  and  if  nothing 
be  owing  to  the  King,  all  the  chattels 
should  go  to  the  use  of  the  dead,  saving  to 
his  wife  and  children  their  reasonable 
parts."  The  27th  Chapter  (which  seems 
to  be  omitted  in  the  Magna  Charta  of  sub- 
sequent reigns)  enacts,  mat  if  any  person 
die  intestate,  his  chattels  shall  be  dis- 
tributed '*  per  manus  propinquotum,  pa- 
renium  et  amicorwn  euorvm,  per  visum 
eedeiia,*'  reserving  to  every  one  the  debts 
due  to  him  from  the  deceased. 

Here  the  Church  appears  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  same  right  or  duty  of  supervision, 
which  the  Statute  of  Cwnute  had  intended 
to  vest,  or  assumed  to  be  vested,  in  the 
Lord;  but  there  is  obviously  nothing 
which  gives  to  the  Church  any  beneficial  | 
interest,  or  assumes  the  existence  of  any 


such  beneficial  interest.  On  the  contrary , 
even  in  cases  where  testaments  were  made, 
and  as  against  the  dispositions  of  such 
testaments,  it  reserves  to  the  wife  and 
children  their  reasonable  parts. 

At  what  time,  or  in  wnat  manner,  tbe 
right  of  jurisdiction  by  the  Church,  in 
cases  either  of  testaments  or  intestacies 
was  originally  acquired,  doe«  not  dis- 
tinctly appear.  Previously,  however,  to 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.  this  jurisdiction 
had  become  generally  vested  in  tbe  clergy, 
and  usually  in  the  Bishop  of  the  Diooeeo 
where  the  goods  were  situate,  although, 
in  many  cases,  this  right  of  jurisdictimi 
was  exercised,  and  is  still  retained,  bj 
Lords  of  Manors  and  others.  The  Bishop, 
bBing  the  usual  judge  in  such  cases, 
was,  from  this  circumstance,  styled  the 
Ordinary,  by  way  of  distinction,  from  his 
extraordinary  or  peculiar  jurisdiction.— 
{Synftbums,  380.) 

It  was  the  office  of  these  tribunals  to 
judge  of  the  validity  of  wills,  and  u]>on 
being  satisfied  with  the  proof,  to  give 
authority  to  the  persons  named  for  that 
purpose  in  the  instrument,  in  other  words, 
to  tne  executors,  to  perform  them.  If  no 
executors  were  named,  or  if  the  executors 
named  refused  to  act,  the  Ordinary,  or 
other  person  having  the  jurisdiction,  was 
bound,  by  himself  or  his  deputy,  to  carry 
them  into  efiect;  and  in  like  manner, 
where  no  will  was  made,  to  carry  into 
efiect  that  disposition  of  the  dead  man's 
personal  estate  which  ikte  law  prescribed. 

But  in  cases  of  intestacy,  the  Ordinary, 
or  his  deputy,  could  only  deal  with  such 
^^ds  of  the  intestate  as  he  could  seise 
into  his  possession,  and  could  neither  sue 
for  debts  due  to  the  intestate,  nor  be  sued 
for  debts  due  from  him.  To  remedy  this 
last  injustice,  the  Statute,  13  Edm.  1. 
c.  19.  was  passed,  a  Statute  which  was 
much  relied  on  by  the  Appellant.  It 
recites, 

**  that,  after  the  death  of  a  person  dyiog  intes- 
tate, which  is  hounden  to  some  other  for  debt, 
the  goods  come  to  the  Ordinary  to  be  disposed ;" 

and  it  enacts, 

''that  the  Ordinary  from  henceforth  shall  be 
bound  to  answer  the  debts  as  fieir  forth  as  the 
goods  of  the  dead  will  extend ;  in  such  sort  as 
the  executors  of  the  same  party  should  have 
been  bounden  if  he  had  made  a  testament.*' 

It  was  argued,  that  it  appears  from  this 
Statute,  that  the  Ordinary  was  previously 
entitled  to  the  goods  of  the  intestate,  free 
even  from  his  debts.  But  this  is  to  mistake 
its  import.  It  shows  that  the  Ordinary 
could  not  be  sued  for  the  debts  owing 
from  the  deceased,  and  that  the  rip^ht  of 
disposition  or  administration  was  in  the 
Orainary ;  but  it  leaves  the  question,  who 
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were  the  parties  beneficially  interested, 
qaite  nntoaohed.  This  is  clear  from  the 
circnmstance,  that  it  applies  to  all  cases 
of  intestacy,  even  to  those  where  there 
were  a  widow  and  children ;  vet  at  this 

geriod,  perhaps  thronghoat  all  England, 
nt  certainly  in  the  Province  of  York, 
with  which  we  are  now  dealing,  the  widow 
and  children  were  entitled  to  two-thirds  of 
the  personal  estate  of  the  intestate. 
Probably  also,  the  Statate  woald  apply  to 
the  case,  where  no  exeontors  being  named 
in  a  will,  the  testament  was  in  law,  im- 
perfect, and  the  right  of  administration 
derolved  on  the  Ordinary  for  the  porpoAe 
af  carrying  the  will  into  effect. 

Bnt  althongh  the  right  of  the  Ordinary 
was  one  merely  of  iidministration,  it  is 
obrions  that,  at  the  period  of  which  we 
are  speaking,  it  would  be  yery  difficult, 
and  perhaps  impossible,  to  compel  any 
satisfactory  account  from  the  Bishop  in 
any  Court,  spiritual  or  temporal;  and  if 
the  administration  was  had,  as  probably 
it  would  be,  by  a  Deputy,  the  Deputy  was 
liable  to  accoimt  only  to  his  principal. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  to  be 
expected  that  gross  abuses  would  prevail, 
and  that  the  property  would  often  be  mis- 
appropriated to  the  use  of  the  adminis- 
trators ;  and  so  much  the  more,  as  regard 
was  to  be  had  to  the  good  of  the  soul  of 
the  deceased  in  the  distribution  of  his 
estate,  and  this  consideration  would  leave 
a  large  discretion  to  the  Ordinary.  We 
find  accordingly,  that  such  abuses  did 
prevail,  but  they  were  treated  as  abuses 
oy  both  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
authorities,  and  attempts  were  made  by 
both,  to  correct  and  repress  them. 

In  1341,  Archbishop  /9(ra^/or(2  published 
his  Constitution,  "  Le  Testameniis,**  and, 
after  referring  to  an  earlier  Statute  of 
Archbishop  Boniface,  as  Laving  been  called 
into  doubt,  he  makes  various  provisions  to 
prevent  extortion  upon  probates  of  wills, 
and  then  enacts, 

"  that  Bishops  and  oth«r  inferior  ecclesiastical 
jarisdictions,  shall  in  no  manner  interfere  ifich 
the  goods  of  testators,  but  permit  the  executors 
freely  to  dispose  of  them,  and  in  case  of  persons 
dyin^r  intestate,  after  payment  of  debts,  shall 
distnbute  and  employ  the  remaining  goods  to 
pious  uses,  to  the  relations  and  servants  and 
friends  of  the  deceased,  or  others,  for  the  benefit 
of  his  soul,  retaining  nothing  for  themselves, 
unless,  perhaps,  a  reasonable  compensation  for 
the  labour  of  the  Ordinary ; '' 

and  obedience  to  this  decree  is  enforced 
under  pain  of  excommunication. 

Nothing  can  be  more  conclusive  than 
this  Ordinance  upon  the  question  of  right ; 
but  probably  it  was  found  insufficient  to 
prevent  the  malpractices  of  the  Ordinary 
and  his  deputies,  and  a  much  more 
efi'ectual  remedy  was  introduced  by  the 


31  Bdu).  3.  Stat.  1.  o.  11.,  which  took 
from  the  Ordinary,  in  cases  of  intestacy, 
the  ri^ht  of  personal  administration,  or  of 
selecting  a  deputy,  at  his  pleasure,  and 
compelled  him  to  grant  admmistration  to 
those  who  were  most  interested  in  the 
property,  vis.,  the  nearest  relations  of  the 
deceased.  This  statute  also  gives  to  the 
persons,  so  to  be  deputed,  the  right  to  sue 
for  debts  due  to  the  deceased, 

'*  for  to  administer  and  dispend  for  the  soul  of 
the  deceased," 

and  subjects  them  to  actions,  as  executors 
are  answerable,  and  provides, 

*'that  they  shall  be  accountable  to  the  Ordi- 
naries, as  executors  be  in  the  case  of  testament, 
as  weU  for  the  time  past  as  to  come." 

This  Statute  was  passed  in  the  year 
1357,  just  twenty  years  before  the  date  of 
the  Duchy  Charter,  and  it  b  dear  that 
the  Church  at  ^is  time  had  no  right  or 
interest  of  any  kind  in  the  property  of 
deceased  persons  beyond  the  right  of 
jurisdiction,  and  of  sranting  administi-a- 
tion  and  the  right  of  possession  for  that 
purpose.  This  Statute  provides  only  for 
the  case  of  intestates  leaving  kindrea;  but 
no  attempt  was  made  in  the  argument  to 
show  any  distinction  before  this  Statute 
between  the  case  of  an  intestate  leaving 
kindred,  and  the  case  of  an  intestate  dying 
without  kindred,  as  far  as  regards  the 
right  of  the  Church. 

The  law,  as  it  regards  the  succession  to 
intestates  dying  without  kindred,  is  staled 
with  perfect  clearness  by  Lvndwood,  who 
wrote  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Yl.,  and  died 
in  the  year  l^Sd,  In  his  Provinoidle,  in 
commenting  upon  the  Constitution  of 
Archbishop  Sinttford,  already  referred  to, 
after  stating  very  distinctly  the  right  of 
succession  of  relations,  ho  distinsui^es  in 
the  case  of  an  absence  of  kindred  between 
the  succession  to  a  clerk  and  the  succes- 
sion to  a  layman.  In  the  case  of  a  clerk, 
he  states  that,  with  certain  exceptions, 
the  church  succeeds  ;  in  case  of  a  layman, 
the  Crown.  The  words  are: — **  In  laico 
autem  decedente  ah  intestato,  deficumtibus 
cansanguineia  et  uaore,  etkccedet  fieeue" 
{Lyndwoodt  p.  180.) 

It  was  suggested  by  Sir  David  Bwndas, 
in  his  very  able  argument,  that  possibly 
the  right  of  the  Crown  was  founded  upon 
an  equitable  construction  of  the  Statute  of 
Edward  III.,  last  referred  to.  If  it  were 
so,  the  Statute  was  passed  before  the  date 
of  the  Charter,  and  the  right,  therefore,  at 
that  time  existed;  but  in  truth  the 
Statute  refers  only  to  the  legal  right  of 
distribution,  and  not  at  all  to  the  bene- 
ficial interest.  This  Statute  was  founded 
on  the  principle  that  the  administration 
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of  the  property  ought  to  be  granted  to 
those  who  were  beneficially  interested  in 
it,  and  as  it  was  for  that  reason  given  to 
the  nearest  relations  when  the  intestate 
left  relations,  it  is  very  probable  that,  by 
analogy,  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  thought 
it  ri^ht  to  grant  the  administration  to  the 
nominee  of  the  Crown,  when  the  Crown 
was  interested,  and  in  this  sense  the 
opinion  expressed  by  the  judges  in  Man- 
ning v.  Napp  (1  Salk.  87),  that  the  grant 
of  administration  "to  the  nominee  of  the 
Crown  was  of  respect  rather  than  of 
riffht,''  may  be  well  founded.  But  if  the 
administration  was  granted  to  any  other 
person,  the  right  of  the  Crown  would 
remain  the  same.  The  administrator, 
whoever  he  might  be,  would  be  a  trustee 
for  the  Crown. 

The  right  of  administration  is  very 
properly  held  b^  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts 
to  follow  the  nght  of  property,  in  other 
oases,  not  provided  for,  by  this  or  subse- 
quent statutes.  When  a  wife  dies,  leaving 
outstanding  personal  estate,  administra- 
tion is  granted  to  the  husband,  not  in 
obedience  to  any  statute,  but  because  he 
has  the  right  of  property.  Watt  v.  WaM,{a) 

The  case,  indeed,  of  the  appellant,  in 
this  branch  of  the  argument,  labours 
under  this  insuperable  difficulty:  If  the 
clergy  had  the  right  at  the  date  of  this 
Charter,  how  did  they  ever  lose  itP  If 
the  Crown  had  it  not,  how  did  it  subse- 
quently acquire  it?  The  origin  of  this 
right  shows  that,  if  it  existed  at  all,  it 
must  have  existed  from  the  foundation  of 
the  Monarchy ;  it  is  the  right  of  the 
Crown  to  "  bona  vacantia  "  ;  to  property 
which  has  no  other  owner.  This  is  the 
ground  unon  which  it  is  plainly  rested  by 
Lyndwaoa,  in  the  rei^  of  Henry  Yl.,  and 
by  Lord  Thurlow,  in  his  decision  in 
Middleton  v.  i5ptcdr,(i)  in  the  reign  of 
George  III.  In  this  case  no  doubt  was  ever 
suggested  as  to  the  right  of  the  Crown,  in 
case  of  intestacy.  The  great  doubt  was 
whether  a  trust  could  be  raised  for  the 
Crown  by  implication,  and  whether  the 
legacies  given  to  the  executors,  which 
would  have  excluded  them  from  taking  the 
residue  in  a  contest  with  next-of-kin,  would 
have  the  same  efiect  in  a  contest  with  the 
Crown.  We  consider  it,  therefore,  to  be 
perfectly  clear  that,  at  the  date  of  the 
Charters  on  which  the  Duchy  claim  is 
founded,  the  right  in  question  was  vested 
in  the  Crown  as  one  of  its  **jura  reoalia" 
and  the  question  is  whether,  under  the 
terms  of  these  Charters,  it  passed  to  the 
Duchy. 

The  material  words  of  the  grant  do  not 
differ  in  the  several  charters.     The  grant 

(a)  3  Ves.  246. 

(6)  1  Bro.  C.  C.  204. 


I  in  the  Charter  of  1377  in  that  the  Duke  of 
I  Lanmeter  shaU  have  within  the  county  of 
Lancaster,  his  chancery,  his  justice:*  to 
hold  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  as  all  other 
'  pleas  at  Common  Law,  and  all  manner  of 
'  executions  to  be  made  by  his  writs  and 
his  ministers ;  then  *'  et  qtu^cumque  alia 
libertaiee  etjura  regalia  ad  ComUum  Pala- 
tinum  periineniiaj  adeo  liberh  et  iniegre 
eieui  Comee  Geetrios  infra  eundem  Comita- 
turn  OeetrioB  dmo$eitwr  chtinere" ;  savins 
to  the  Crown  certain  rights,  only  material 
to  the  present  purpose,  as  showing  the 
great  extent  to  ^ich  the  preceding 
words  of  grant,  but  for  the  reeervatioo, 
might  be  held  to  reach. 

Upon  the  construction  of  this  Charter 
two  questions  were  made :  First,  whether 
the  original  words  of  the  grant  are  suffi- 
cient to  pass  the  right;  and  secondly, 
whether  they  are  restrained  by  the  subse- 
quent reference  to  the  Earl  of  Cheeter. 

The  grant  is,  first  of  all,  '^jy^ira  re- 
gjOtliay"  Delonging  to  a  County  Palatine. 
These  rights  appear  to  have  been  very 
extensive.  Lord  Ooke  lays  it  down,(a) 
that  a 

"  Count  Palatine  has  'jura  regalia,'  within  his 
coanty  as  fully  as  the  king  himself." 

In  Co,  Liu.  114a,  he  states  that,  though  a 
man  cannot  claim  directly  by  prescription 
to  have  such  franchises  and  liberties  as 
cannot  be  seised  before  the  forfeiture  ap- 
pears on  record,  as  the  goods  of  felons,  yet 
he  ma^  make  a  title  to  them  indirectly  by 
I  prescription,  for  he  may  claim  a  County 
I  Palatine  by  prescription,  and  by  reason 
I  thereof,  to  have  the  goods  of  traitors, 
I  felons,  <fec.     In  the  case  of  The  Queen  v. 
I  Archbishop  of  York,(b)  it  was  held  that  the 
'  i^neen  was  entitled  to  the  same  preroga- 
tive when  she  was  seised  m  right  of  her 
!  crown.     In  the  case  of  Bowes  v.  Bishop  of 
Durha.m,{c)  it  was  held  that  the  Bishop  of 
Durham  having  a  County  Palatine,  and 
'*jura  regalia"  should  have,  incident  to  a 
;  County  Palatine,  "  bona  et  cataUa  felonum, 
I  and  of  such  as  stand  mute,"  although  he 
'  should  not  have  had  the  goods  of  such  as 
I  stand  mute  under  a  grant  of  bona  et  cataUa 
I  felonum.    The  same  point  appears  to  have 
afterwards  come  before  the  Court  on  a 
Quo  Warranto,  and  is  reported  under  the 
title  of  The  King  v.  Bishop  of  Durham.(d^ 
The  decision  was  to  the  same  efi'ect,  and  on 
the  same  i^rounds ;  and  Lord  Coke  appears 
to  have  laid  it  down  (though  there  is  some 
inaccuracy  in  the  printing  of  the  passage), 
"  that  if  one  prescribe  for  a  County  Palatine, 
and  to  have  'jura  regalia  *  within  this,  it  ex- 
tends to  all  which  the  King  himself  may  have." 

(a)  4  Inst.  204. 
(6)  Cro.  Elis.  240. 

(c)  2  Bulstr.  219. 

(d)  8  Bulstr.  156. 
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Upon  these  authorities,  whioh  are  quite 
unopposed  by  any  to  a  contrary  effect, 
we  cannot  doubt  that  the  right  in  qnes- 
tion  passed  to  the  Dake  of  Lancaster, 
amongst  other  **  jura  regalia,"  unless  there 
be  something  in  the  grant  restricting  its 
effect. 

Then  are  there  any  such  words  P  The 
words  relied  on  are  that  the  Duke  is  to 
have  these  riffhts,  *'adeo  liber h  ei  iniegrh 
sieui  Cornea  UeeiricB  dinoecUur  dbUnere." 
There  is  nothing  restrictiTe  in  these  words. 
It  is  not  a  grant  of  such  privileges  and 
franchises  belonging  to  a  County  Palatine, 
as  the  Earl  of  Chester  enjoys ;  but  it  is  a 
erant  of  all  liberties  and  royal  rights  be- 
longing to  a  Oount^  Palatine,  to  be  enjoyed 
as  fireel^  and  entirely  as  they  are  known 
to  be  enjoyed  by  the  earl.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary for  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  to  show  an 
eigoymeni  of  rights  by  the  Earl  of  Chester 
in  order  to  found  his  title ;  but  if  it  were 
necessary,  inasmuch  as  it  appears  that 


"  jv/ra  regalia,**  generally,  were  enjoyed  by 
the  earl,  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  the 
right  in  question  is  amongst  **jura 
regalia,*'  we  should  presume  the  enjoy- 
ment of  this  ri^ht  by  the  Earl  of  Chester, 
unless  some  eyidence  were  offered  to  the 
contrary. 

Qpon  the  whole,  we  are  of  opinion  that 
the  right  to  goods  belonging  to  persons 
dying  intestate  without  leaving  husband, 
or  widow,  and  without  kindred,  was  vested 
in  the  king,  in  riffht  of  His  Crown,  at  the 
date  of  these  Charters ;  that  this  right, 
within  the  County  Palatine,  passed  with 
other  **jwra  regalia,**  to  the  Duke  of  Laa^- 
coMter,  and  is  now  vested  in  Her  Majesty 
in  right  of  Her  Duchy,  and  that  the 
sentence  complained  of  must  therefore 
be  affirmed. 

Matebialb  made  USB  or. — ^This  report 
is  abridged  from  the  report  in  5  Moo. 
P.  C.  484, 
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THE  QUEEN   against  FUSSELL. 


Trial  of  John  Joseph  iRENiEUS  Fcssell  for  Sedition,  Unlawful 
Assembly,  and  Riot,  at  the  Central  Criminal  CouBT,(a)  before 
Wilde,  C.J.,(fc)  Parke,  B.,(c)  and  Maule,  J.,  July  5,  1848. 

In  July  1848,  John  Jcweph  Irenvns  Fuuell  wu  indicted  for  making  a  Mditioos  speedi  at  a 
Charti8t(</)  meeting  at  Clerkenwell  Green,  on  Monday,  May  29  li$48»  and  for  milawfal  atemblr 
and  riot.  Eridence  was  given  that  he  denounced  the  conviction  of  John  Mitehel,  and  Hud  that  tf 
Mitchel  were  sent  ont  of  the  country,  every  Irishman  must  rise  to  avenge  the  inauit ;  that  then 
was  one  safe  way  of  getting  rid  of  bad  rulers — private  asaaiaination,  dte.  Hie  meHing  was 
followed  by  a  procession  through  the  streets,  which  was  dispersed  at  a  late  boor  hy  the  police. 
Verdict,  guilty  of  sedition  and  unlawful  assembly. 

1.  Seditious  Wordn.{€) 

Expressions  intended  and  tending  under  the  circumstances  of  the  time  to  produce  hatred 
and  contempt  of  the  institutions  of  the  country  and  to  induce  unlawful  reaistance,  aie 
seditious. 

On  an  indictment  for  uttering  seditious  words,  all  the  words  set  out  need  not  be  proved, 
but  only  so  many  of  them  as  are  in  themselves  sufficient  to  constitute  the  crime. 

2.  Unlawfid  A$9emblif.{f) 

A  meeting  summoned  for  the  purpose  of  uttering  and  listening  to  seditions  language, 
exciting  to  violence  and  resistance  to  law,  is  an  illegal  meeting,  and  those  who  call  such  a 
meeting  and  partake  in  proceedings  with  such  a  tendency  are  guilty  of  attending  an  illegal 
public  meeting. 
8.  Indictment,    Joinder  of  several  offence*  in  different  comnts. 

The  Court  will  not  quash  an  indictment  containing  counts  for  seditious  words,  unlawlhl 
assembly,  and  riot,  or  put  the  Crown  to  its  election,  unless  it  appear  that  the  form  of 
the  indictment  is  likely  to  embarrass  the  defendant  in  his  defenee. 

(a)  See  note  on  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  below,  p.  1138. 

(6)  Afterwards  Lord  Truro,  L.C.  (c)  Afterwards  Lord  Wenskydale. 

id)  See  Gammage*s  **  History  of  the  Chartist  Movement."  and  4  St.  Tr.  N.S.  App.  G.  1427. 
(tf)  See  lieg,  v.  SuttivoM,  1 1  Cox  C.C  50. 

( f)  The  authorities  on  unlawful  assembly  are  collected  in  a  note  to  Bex  v.  Humty  I  St.  Tr. 
N.S.  484n. 


The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  sedition, 
unlawful  assembly,  and  riot. 

ConnBel  for  the  Crown:  The  Attorney^ 
General,  Sir  John  Jervis,{a)  Welsby, 
Bodkin,  and  Olerk. 

Counsel  for  the  prisoner :  Serjeant  AUen 
and  Huddlestan^ih) 

LfDloncBNT. 
Central  Criminal  Court,!  The  jurors   for  our 
to  wit.  j  Lady  the  Queen  upon 

their  oaths  present,  that  heretofore,  and  before, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  committing  of  the  offence 
hereinafter  mentioned,  one  John  Mitchel  [had 
been  indicted,  tried,  and  convicted  for  felonious 
compasKing  to  depose  the  Queen,  and  to  levy 
war  against  the  Queen,  to  force  her  to  change 
her  measures,  and  feloniously  expressing, 
uttering,  and  declaring  such  coinpassings  by 
publishing  certain  printings  against  the  form  of 
the  sUtute].  And  the  Jurors  aforesaid,  &c., 
that  John  Joseph  Ireneeus  Fussell,  late  of  the 
parish  of  St  James*,  Clerkenwell,  labourer, 
being  a  wicked,  malicious,  seditious,  and  evil- 
disposed  person,  and  unlawfully,  wickedly, 
maliciously,  and  seditiously  contriving  and  in- 
tending the  peace  of  our  Lady  the  Queen  and 
this  realm,  to  disquiet  and  disturb,  and  the  liege 

(a)  Afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  C.  P. 
(J>)  Afterwards  a  Baron  of  the  Exchequer. 


subjects  of  our  said  Lady  the  Queen,  to  incite 
and  move  to  hatred  and  dislike  of  the  person  «if 
our  said  Lady  the  Queen,  and  of  the  Govern- 
ment by  law  established  within  this  realm,  and 
to  incite,  move,  and  persuade  great  numbers  of 
the  lie^e  subjects  of  our  said  Lady  the  Queen 
to  insurrections,  murders,  assassinations,  riots, 
tumults,  and  unlawful  assemblies,  and  to  ob- 
struct by  force  and  arms  the  execution  of  the 
laws  of  Uie  realm  heretofore,  to  wit,  on  the  29th 
day  May  1848,  with  force  and  arms  at  the 
parish  aroresaid,  and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
said  court,  to  wit,  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  in 
the  presence  and  hearing  of  divers,  to  wit,  3,000 
of  the  liege  subjects  of  the  Queen  then  and 
there  assembled,  in  a  certain  speech  by  him,  the 
said,  &c.,  addressed  to  the  said  liege  subjects, 
^.,  unlawfully,  wickedly,  maliciously,  and 
seditiously  did  publish,  utter,  pronounce,  and 
declare  with  a  loud  voice  of  and  concerning  our 
said  liady  the  Queen,  and  of  and  concerning 
the  Government  by  law  established  within  this 
realm,  and  of  and  concerning  the  trial  and  con- 
viction of  the  said  John  Mitchel  as  aforesaid, 
amongst  other  words  and  matter  tibe  false, 
seditious,  and  inflammatory  nuitter  following 
(setting  out  the  speech  with  innuendoes)  in  con- 
tempt of  our  said  Lady  the  Queen,  in  violation 
of  the  laws  of  this  realm,  to  the  evil  and  per- 
nicious example  of  all  others  in  the  like  case 
offending,  and  against  the  peace  of  our  Lady 
the  Queen,  her  Crown  and  dagoity. 
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The  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  5th,  aod  6th  conntB 
were  in  similar  form,  but  set  out  the 
alleged  speech  variously.  The  seventh 
count  was  for  unlawful  assembly  and 
charged  that — 

the  saidy  &o.,  together  with  divers  other  evil- 
dispoeed  persons  to  the  number  of  3,000  and 
more,  to  the  jurors  aforesaid  unknown  .  .  . 
unlawfully  and  riotously  did  assemble  and 
gather  together  to  disquiet  and  disturb  by  force 
and  arms  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  realm, 
to  the  great  disturbance  and  terror,  not  only  of 
the  liege  subjects  of  our  said  Lady  the  Queen, 
then  and  there  being  and  residing,  but  of  all 
other  the  subjects  of  our  said  Lady  the  Queen 
passing  and  repassing  in  and  along  the  Queen's 
common  highway  there,  in  contempt,  &c. 

The  eighth  count  was  the  common 
Gonnt  for  riot,  and  charged  that  the  defen- 
dant with  other  persons 

unlawfully,  riotously,  and  routously  did  as- 
semble and  gather  together  to  disquiet  and  dis- 
turb the  peace  of  our  said  Lady  the  Queen,  and 
being  so  assembled  and  gathered  together  did 
then  and  there  unlawfully,  riotously,  and  rout- 
ously, and  tumultuously  make  a  ffreat  noise, 
riot,  tumult,  and  disturbance,  and  did  then  and 
there  remain  and  continue  so  assembled  and 
gathered  together,  and  making  such  noise,  riot, 
tumult,  and  disturbance,  as  aforesaid,  for  a  long 
space  of  time,  to  wit,  for  the  space  of  two  hours 
then  next  following,  to  the  great  disturbance 
and  terror,  not  only  of  the  lioffe  subjects  there 
being  and  residing,  but  also  of  the  other  liege 
subjects  .  .  .  then  passing  and  repassing 
in  and  along  the  Queen's  common  highway,  in 
contempt,  &c. 

The  prisoner  having  been  called  upon 
to  plead,  AUen  and  HuAdleti<m  moved  to 
qnaBh  the  indictment  or  that  the  Crown 
gnonld  be  put  to  its  election  as  to  which 
of  the  three  charges  in  the  indictment, 
sedition,  nnlawftil  assembly,  and  riot,  they 
would  proceed  with.  They  cited  Yowng  v. 
Beat,  fn  error ^(o^  Bex  v.  Towle,{h)  Bern  v. 
John8on,{c)  Be»r,  KingsUmtid)  and  referred 
to  3  Oeo,  4.  o.  114.  empowering  the  Court 
to  pass  a  sentence  of  hard  labour  in  the 
case  of  riot. 

WiLDB,  O.J. :  It  does  not  appear  to  me 
that  this  is  a  case  which  calls  for  the 
exercise  of  that  discretion  which  has  been 
appealed  to.  It  would  be  the  duty  of  the 
judee,  in  every  case,  to  see  that  a  criminal 
trial  was  so  conducted  as  not  to  embarrass 
the  defendant  in  his  defence.  Whether 
any  particular  form  of  indictment  will  or 
will  not  have  that  effect,  must  be  judged 
of  from  the  nature  of  the  charges  con- 
tained in  the  different  counts.  On  the 
present  occasion,  supposing  there  be  any 


(o)  3  T.  B.  98,  106. 
(6)  2  Marsh,  466. 
(c)  3  M.  &  S.  539. 
((/)  8  East,  41. 


I  legal  objection  to  the  indictment,  it  would 
I  be  competent  for  the  defendant  to  demur 
I  to  it,  or  to  take  such  other  remedy  as  by 
law  may  be  open  to  him.  Now  it  cannot, 
I  apprehend,  for  a  moment  be  contended 
that  there  is  any  such  a  legal  objection  as 
can  be  made  the  foundation  of  a  demurrer 
to  this  indictment.  These  counts  appear 
to  charge  the  seditious  speaking  of  words, 
attendance  at  an  illegal  meeting,  and  a 
riot.  Now  that  may  be  all  one  trans- 
action ;  the  meeting  may  have  been 
illegal ;  there  may  have  been  seditious 
speaking  at  that  meeting ;  and  the  meet- 
ing may  have  gone  far  enough  to  be  a 
riot.  'Aierefore  the  case  may  well  be 
such  as  to  produce  no  embarrassment. 
One  of  my  learned  brethren  has  men- 
tioned a  case  which  was  before  him,  which 
will  illustrate  the  meaning  of  that.  A 
man  had  wounded  nine  cows  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  and  in  one  and  the  same 
stable,  and  he  was  charged  with  these 
offences  in  nine  different  counts.  It  was 
therefore  contended  that  there  were  nine 
different  offences,  but  the  learned  judge 
in  that  case  refused  to  interfere,  because  it 
was  all  part  of  one  and  the  same  trans- 
action, and  had  no  tendency  therefore  to 
embarrass  the  defendant.  We  do  not  see 
that  this  indictment  has  any  tendency  to 
embarrass  the  defendant  in  his  defence; 
and  upon  that  ground,  fully  admitting  the 
propriety  of  the  objection  where  an  in- 
oictment  has  that  effect,  we  do  not  see 
that  we  can  either  quash  the  indictment 
upon  any  legal  ground,  or  call  upon  the 
Attom&U'O&iteral  to  elect  which  of  these 
counts  ne  will  go  upon. 

The  defendant  then  pleaded  '*  Not 
guilty." 

Opbnihg  Speech  vor  thb  Cbowm. 

Attorney 'General:  May  it  please  your 
lordships,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  can 
assure  you  that  I  should  have  been  well 
pleased  could  I  have  terminated  my 
ofBcial  career  without  appearing  before 
you  as  a  public  prosecutar  in  any  matter 
of  a  politioal  character.  But  the  circum- 
stances which  have  given  rise  to  the  pre- 
sent prosecution  have  been  such,  that  I 
am  Quite  convinced  that  in  the  result  you 
will  oe  of  opinion  that  if,  preferring  my 

Erivate  inclination  to  my  public  duty,  I 
ad  hesitated  to  assert  the  law,  I  should 
have  been  open  deservedly  to  great  cen- 
sure. The  prosecution  has  been  instituted, 
not  only  for  the  purpose  of  punishing  this 
misguided  man  and  others,  who  have 
taken  advantage  of  what  I  hope  was  but 
a  temporary  distress,  to  excite  the  pas- 
sions of  the  people,  and  not  only  to  warn 
ot Iters  who  may  have  been  the  victims  of 
their  delusions,  and  may  have  been  in- 
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flaenced  in  the  oonBeqnenoes  of  their 
illegal  acts,  bnt,  aboye  all,  to  asBore  the 
well-disposed  and  peaceable  loyal  subjects 
of  Her  Majesty  that  the  law  is  strong 
enough,  and  that  the  administrators  of 
the  law  are  willing,  if  necessary,  to  ponish 
even  with  severity  those  who  have  been 
gnilty  of  a  violation  of  the  pnblic  peace. 

Gentlemen,  yon  will  concur  with  me  in 
thinking,  that  it  was  not  to  be  endnred 
that  the  country  should  be  kept  in  a  con- 
tiiinal  state  of  excitement  and  alarm  ;  that 
those  who  have,  greatly  to  their  honour, 
come  forward  to  assist  the  Qovemment  in 
the  repression  of  disturbance,  shonld  be 
kept  continually  in  a  state  of  excitement 
and  agitation;  and  that  the  defendant 
and  others  shonld  do  their  best  to  paralyse 
the  trade  of  the  country,  from  which  alone 
they  and  their  followers  could  hope  for 
support. 

[Bxplaining  the  charge  of  sedition,  the 
AUomey-Oeneral  read  the  definition  of  the 
Commissioners  on  Criminal  Law,(a)  de- 
fining it  as 

'*  an  offence  which,  though  inferior  to  treaion, 
is  so  far  similar,  that  it  tends  to  injure  and 
endanger  the  political  constitution  by  engender- 
ing public  dissentions,  tumults,  and  conflicts,  by 
exciting  discontent  in  men's  minds  against  the 
institutions  and  laws,  or  the  manner  of  their 
administration,  or  by  exposing  the  Sovereign  or 
public  functionaries  to  hatred  and  contempt, 
and  thus  exciting  them  to  effect  certain  political 
changes  by  unUwful  means;  such  offences, 
therefore,  may  be  reprded  in  the  light  of 
assaults  on  the  constitution,  which,  although 
they  do  not  aim  at  its  destruction,  ought,  for  the 
sake  of  its  safety  and  security,  to  be  prohibited 
under  proportionate  penalties." 

The  late  Lord  Chief  Justice  Tindal  also 
speaks  of  the  oflFenco  of  sedition,  and  of 
the  offence  of  taking  part  in  an  unlawful 
assembly  which  is  consequent  upon  that 
crime  j  because  every  person  who  is  know- 
ingly present,  acting  and  taking  part  in 
a  meeting  which  is  made  the  vehicle  or 
the  means  of  addressing  seditious  lan- 
guage to  the  parties  so  assembled,  is 
guilty  of  being  present  and  taking  part  in 
an  unlawful  assembly ;  and  even  though 
there  be  no  circumstances  of  terror  and 
alarm,  or  violence  which  would  give  to 
that  meeting  the  character  of  an  unlawful 
assembly,  the  mere  fact  of  being  present 
at  a  meeting  at  which  language  of  that 
description  is  addressed  to  the  people 
assembled  constitutes  of  itself  the  unlaw- 
ful assembly  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
second  charge  in  this  indictment ;  (fe) 

"  There  is  another  description  of  offence 
which   will   probably   be    submitted    to    your 


I  oonsideration,    namely,   die  exciting    and    en- 
I  oonraginff    large    masses    of    the    people    by 
,  means  oi  seditious  and  inflammatory  speeches 
,  to    commit  acts    of    violence,  and    to    break 
I  the  peace.     If  such  charges  are  brought  for- 
I  ward,  it  must  be  left  to  your  own  goc^  sense 
1  to  distinguish  between  an  honest  decLiration  of 
'  the  speaker's  opinion  upon  the  political  snbjeets 
I  on  which  he  treats — a  free  discussion  on  matters 
I  that  concern  the  public,  as  to  which  full  alJow- 
I  ance  should  be  made  for  the  seal  of  the  speaker, 
!  though  he  may  somewhat  exceed  the  jnst  bounds 
I  of  moderation,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  wicked 
design  by  inflammatory  statement  and   crafty 
and  subtle  arguments  to  poison  the  minds  of 
the  hearers,  and  render  them  the  instruments  of 
mischief.      Ue    that    addresses    himself    to    a 
crowded  auditory  of  the  poorer  class,  witbcmt 
employment  or  occupation,  and  brooding  at  the 
time  over  their  wrongs,  whether  real  or  imagi- 
nary,  will  not  want  hearers  ready  to  believe  and 
apt  followers  of  mischievous  advice.     Yoa  will 
consider,  therefore,  the  language  that  is  em- 
ployed on  such  an  occasion.     If  it  consists  of 
broad  and  bold  assertion,  unfounded  in  fact ;  i^ 
in  discussing    religious    topics,  you    find    the 
speaker  endeavouring  to  be  sprightly  and  face- 
tious on  those  subjects  which  make  wise  and 
good  men  serious  ;  if,  instead  of  argument,  he 
deals  only  in  sneers  and  sarcasm,  it  will  be  for 
yourselves  to  say  whether,  under  such  circum- 
stances, the  party  charged  with  the  offence  is  an 
honest  but  mistaken  man,  or  whether  he  is 
wickedly  intending  to  bring  the  religion,  laws, 
and  government  of  the  country  into  contempt, 
and  to  teach  the  hearers  to  despise  all  those 
institutions  which  it  is  their  duty  to  hokl  in 
respect  and  veneration." 

That,  I  think,  is  a  full  and  clear  exposi- 
tion, not  only  of  the  law  applicable  to  the 
Hret  charge  of  sedition,  but  likewise  to 
what  is  the  consequence  of  parties  de- 
signedly attending  meetings  where  sedi- 
tious words  are  addressed  to  the  persons 
so  assembled,  which  constitates  the  un- 
lawful assembly  which  is  found  charged 
in  this  indictment. 

But  there  are  other  cironmstancos  which 
constitute  an  assembly — an  unlawful  as- 
sembly ;  and  those  were  in  a  few  words 
described  bv  Mr.  Baron  Alderaon  in  a 
charge  (a)  which  he  delivered,  I  believe,  at 
a  special  commission  held  at  Monmouth, 
under  circumstances  very  similar  to  the 
present. 

"  You  will  invetttigate  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  assembly  took  place — whether  the 
individuals  who  presided  and  were  present  were 
so  by  previous  concert,  or  by  accidentally  having 
met, — and  if  they  met  by  previous  concert,  you 
will  inquire  whether  they  have  met  at  unreason- 
able hours  of  the  night— if  they  have  met  under 
circumstances  of  violence  and  danger— if  they 


(a)  6th  Report,  p.  17  (1841). 
(6)  Charge  at  the  Stafford  Special  Commis- 
sion, 184«  ;  4  St.  Tr.  N.S.  1418. 


(a)  Charge  at  the  Mcmmouth  Summer  As- 
sises, 1839 ;  8  St.  Tr.  N.S.  1849 ;  9  C.  &  P.  98n. 
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have  been  armed  with  otfensiTe  weapons,  or  used 
Tiolent  language — if  they  have  proposed  to  set 
the  different  classes  of  society  at  yariance  the 
one  with  the  other,  and  to  put  to  death  any  part 
of  Her  Majesty's  subjects.  If  any,  all,  or  most 
of  these  things  should  appear  before  you,  there 
will,  I  think,  be  little  difficulty  in  saying  that  sn 
assembly  of  such  persons,  under  such  circum- 
stances, for  such  purposes,  and  using  such 
language  is  a  dangerous  one,  which  cannot  be 
tolerated  in  a  country  governed  by  laws  ;  and  it 
is  but  doing  to  others  as  you  would  they  should 
do  unto  you,  to  repress  meetings  of  that  descrip- 
tion ;  because  what  right  have  any  persons  to  do 
that  which  produces  terror,  inconvenience,  and 
dismay  among  their  fellow  subjects  ?  " 

There  is  a  farther  conseqaence  which 
ahonld  be  well  known  hj  the  pnblio  of 
being  present  at  a  meeting  of  this  de- 
scription. I  have  heard  that  complaints 
have  been  made  by  some  of  violence  being 
used  towards  them,  when,  they  say,  they 
have  been  innocently  present  upon  oc- 
casions of  this  description.  The  law  well 
understands  that  matter.  It  is  the  duty 
of  all  persons  to  abstain  from  being 
present  at  meetings  of  this  description; 
and  if  they  go  to  sach  meetings,  from  idle 
cariosity,  thns  swelling  the  concourse  of 
people,  and  creating  and  aggravating 
alarm,  they  have  no  right  to  complain 
that  in  the  confusion  of  repressing  dis- 
turbance, they,  although  comparatively 
innocent,  may  be  sufferers  by  the  act  of 
those  who  are  acting  in  the  repression  of 
that  disturbance.  But  there  is  a  further 
consequence  resulting  from  the  attendanue 
of  parties  at  meetings  of  this  description. 
If  persons  go  there  innocently  from  idle 
curiosity,  that  cannot  be  justified  by  the 
law,  they  must  take  the  consequence 
of  their  presence ;  but  if  you  should  be  of 
opinion  that  persons  meet  by  previous 
concert,  as  it  is  expressed  hj  Mr.  Baron 
Alderson,  then  the  act  of  one  is  admissible 
in  evidence  to  prove  the  gailt  of  all ;  and 
all  who  are  present  by  previous  concert 
and  with  desi^,  have  no  right  to  complain 
that  in  investigating  the  parts  which  the^ 
have  taken  in  the  transaction,  the  evi- 
dence of  the  acts  of  their  confederates  is 
brought  against  them  as  evidence  of  their 
own  guilt.  I  make  that  observation,  not 
only  for  the  purpose  (as  far  as  I  can)  of 
announcing  what  is  the  doctrine  upon 
that  subject  openly  in  this  public  court, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  why  it 
will  be  my  duty  to  state  to  you  the  evi- 
dence regarding  some  who  werepresent  up- 
on this  occasion,  preceding  and,  I  believe, 
following  FusseU,  the  defendant,  in  their 
addresses  to  the  people  ;  and  why  he  will 
be  responsible,  if  he  were  there  by  i 
previous  concert  with  others,  for  every-  I 
thing  which  was  said  by  those  pei'sons  in  I 
his  presence  at  that  meeting  so  assembled.  I 


'  Now  the  meeting  in  question  took  place 
at  Glerkenwell,  on  Monday  the  29th  of 
M^,  after  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
and  unquestionably  was  highly  calculated, 
from  the  numbers  of  the  persons  and  the 
time  when  it  was  held,  to  excite  terror  in 
the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood.  It  was  held,  I 
believe,  without  any  previous  announce- 
ment ;  and  in  fact  you  will  hear,  from  the 
language  of  the  speakers,  that  by  some 
secret  communication,  those  speakers  and 
their  victims  were  so  organised  that  by 
some  private  arrangement  the  meeting 
was  held  without  previous  notice.  A  van 
was  drawn  into  the  middle  of  the  meeting, 
and  two  persons,  I  think,  addressed  the 
meeting  before  the  defendant,  Mr.  FueseU, 
appeared.  FusseU  beins  there  in  the  van, 
and  the  meeting  assembled  around,  a  per- 
son  named  Wiwiam»  was  the  first  speaker. 
His  words  are  not  the  subject  of  indict- 
ment for  sedition  against  the  present  de- 
fendant, but  they  are  the  most  important 
evidence  upon  the  second  consideration, 
namely,  the  unlawful  assembly,  at  which 
by  previous  desi|^  unquestionably  the 
defendant  was  taking  a  part.  At  that  time 
Fu896U  was  present  in  the  van.  [The 
Attorney 'Oenercd  proceeded  to  read  and 
comment  on  the  speeches  of  WHUama 
and  Fiusell  (see  below.)]  Now,  you  will 
remember  that  the  language  was  ad- 
dressed to  persons  of  the  lower  orders  of 
society,  persons  suffering  mayhap  un- 
fortunately fh>m  the  depression  of  trade 
at  that  time,  which  tliey  considerably  ag- 
gravated by  their  conduct,  and  men, 
therefore,  without  employment  or  occupa- 
tion, brooding  at  the  time  over  their 
wrongs,  real  or  supposed,  and  therefore 
ready  co  Jo  mischief,  and  to  whom  as  a 
body  it  was  most  dangerous  that  language 
of  this  description  should  be  addressed. 
It  had  been  intimated  to  the  meeting  that 
upon  a  given  signal  they  should  fall  in 
four  abreast,  and  language  of  an  exciting 
character  had  been  addressed  to  them 
before  Ftisaell  addressed  the  meeting. 
Fuseell  having  concluded,  Williama  again 
addressed  the  meeting,  and  he  ordered 
them,  as  I  presume  by  previous  concert 
had  been  arranged,  to  fall  in.  They  fell 
in  four  abreast,  and  paraded  through  the 
crowded  streets  of  the  metropolis,  until  a 
very  late  hour  of  the  night,  exciting  and 
creating,  as  you  must  necessarily  suppose, 
the  greatest  terror  and  alarm  in  the 
breasts  of  the  peaceable  inhabitants. 

Gentlemen,  it  was  not  of  course  to  be 
endured  that  the  Government  should  have 
this  matter  brought  to  their  attention 
(and  it  was  first  brought  to  their  attention, 
I  believe,  by  the  public  press),  without  at 
once  endeavouring  to  ascertain  how  the 
case  was  to  be  proved  by  evidence,  and 
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how  the  defendant  (as  he  deflerred  most 
jnstly)  was  to  be  panished  for  his  offence. 
The  Gk>vemxneiit  and  the  polioe,  I  believe, 
had  received  no  prerioas  notice  of  this 
meeting,  and  the  only  course  that  could 
be  taken  by  the  (Government  was  to  ascer- 
tain from  the  public  press,  where  the 
reports  were  seen,  the  names  of  the 
gentlemen  who  had  furnished  those  re- 
ports as  being  present  at  that  meeting. 
A  further  question  will  be,  whether  the 
defendant  took  a  part  in  the  subsequent 
proceedings,  or  whether  the  meeting  was 
of  a  character  to  amount  legally  to  a  riot, 
of  which  he  may  be  convicted,  and  which 
will  subject  him  to  the  same  punishment 
as  the  other  offence,  with  the  addition,  if 
my  lords  in  their  discretion  should  think 
fit  to  add  it,  of  hard  labour. 

I  am  convinced  likewise  that  my  learned 
friend  will  not  contend  or  suggest  that  I 
am  here  attempting  to  stifle  what  I  deem 
to  be  the  highest  privilege  of  the  British 
constitution — open  and  public  discussion. 
Calm,  fair,  and  legitimate  discussion,  I 
(as  every  Englishmen  ought),  decidedly 
advocate ;  but  there  is  no  class  of  persons 
who  can  calmly  consider  what  has  recently 
occurred  in  this  metropolis,  without  ex- 
pressing against  it  the  strongest  condem- 
nation. Those  who  are  anxious  to  preserve 
the  constitution  must  censure  it;  those 
who  are  anxions  not  to  retard  improve- 
ment must  censure  it ;  those  who  are 
anxious  for  free  and  fair  discussion,  and 
fair  progression »  must  condemn  it;  for 
there  is  nothing  which  so  greatly  impedes 
the  progress  of  just  and  fair  and  proper 
reform  as  an  attempt  by  violence  to  wrest 
from  any  constituted  authority  that  which 
their  calm  and  honest  judgment  will  not 
sanction* 

Evidence  job  the  Gbown. 
Bicha/rd  Kemmis — Examined  by  WeUby, 

I  am  the  son  of  the  Crown  Solicitor 
in  Ireland.  I  produce  a  couy  of  the 
record  of  the  conviction  of  John  Mitchel, 
for  felony,  at  the  Commission  Court  at 
Dublin.  I  have  examined  it  with  the 
record,  (a) 

Frederick  Town  Fowler — Examined  by 
Bodhvn, 

I  live  at  4,  Great  Charlotte  Street, 
Blackfriars  Boad.  I  am  in  the  habit  of 
reporting  for  the  public  press,  and  have 
been  so  employed  for  five  or  six  years.  In 
the  course  of  my  employment,  I  attended 
a  meeting  on  Clerkenwell  Green,  on 
Monday,  29th  May.    I  got  there  abont 


(a)  See  above,  p.  599. 


half-past  six  o'clock  in  the  ereaing.  There 
was  a  van,  <m  which  a  platform  was  placed 
for  the  speakers.  I  saw  the  defendant, 
IWtelf,  in  the  van.  There  were  eighteen 
or  twenty  persons  in  it,  and  between  2,000 
and  3,000  persons  were  assembled. 

What  class  of  persons  did  they  appear 
to  be  chiefly  P — There  were  some  worxing 
men  ;  the  others  I  hardly  know  how  to 
describe — the  lower  orders,  I  suppose  ; 
they  were  very  dirty  and  very  ragged. 
I  noticed  a  person  named  WiUxamt  there ; 
he  spoke  first  to  the  meeting.  He  was  on 
the  van.  I  took  a  note  of  what  he  said, 
such  as  I  should  take  if  I  ^ve  a  news- 
paper report.  I  did  not  take  it  all,  only  a 
portion.  This  is  the  note  I  then  made — 
ifTod/ue^d^ ;  it  is  not  in  riiorthand,  but 
in  abbreviated  longhand — (tvodt)  : 

"  My  friends,  the  blood}-  aristocney  have  now 
done  its  work  at  last," 

or, 

"  at  least," 

I  am  not  positive  which ; 

"  they  have  sent  John  Mitchel  from  his  eoontiy. 
I  trust  while  yon  remain  here  you  will  be  peace- 
able, and  obey  my  injunctions  as  to  the  coarse 
you  shall  adopt  All  the  arrangements  hare 
been  made  ;  and  when  joa  have  been  addressed 
by  two  or  three  speakers,  I  shall  give  you  a 
signal,  wben  you  must  fall  into  marching  order, 
foor  abreast,  and  follow  me  where  I  shall  lead 
you ;  yon  wUl  know  where  when  yon  are  there. 
I  shall  take  you  then  to  a  place  where  you  will 
meet  ten  times  as  many  as  are  here,  and  then 
you  will  be  told  what  to  do.  I  have  made  up 
my  mind  on  a  couise  of  action.  I  fear  banish- 
ment no  more  than  that  brave  patriot  and  noble 
man,  John  Mitchel,  who  has  hbesx  maUed  by 
these  base,  Uoody  and  bmtal  Whigs,  by  partisan 
judges,  packed  juries,  and  a  peijared  shen£" 

That  was  all  I  took  of  WiOiama's 
speech.  It  was  spoken  loud,  so  as  to  be 
heard  by  the  people  assembled.  A  man 
named  McCarthy  then  addressed  the  meet- 
ing. I  have  a  note  of  portions  of  his 
speech.  He  commenced  something  about 
the  base,  brutal,  and  bloody  Whigs.  I  did 
not  take  that ;  but  he  continued : 

*'  If  John  Mitchel  is  allowed  to  leave  his 
country,  other  brave  men  will  fall  victims  to 
that  bloody  Gktgging  Bill.  It  is  now  your  time 
if  you  valae  liberty,  to  strike  the  blow.  Ireland 
may,  for  aught  I  know,  at  the  present  time  be  in 
arms ;  but  if  she  is  not,  she  is  onl  v  remaining 
quiet  in  order  to  reoratt  her  strength  the  more 
effectually  to  strike  the  blow,  and  release  her- 
self from  tyranny  and  oppression." 

That  is  the  whole  of  his  speech.  These 
two  speeches  were  received  by  the  mob 
with  clapping  of  hands,  and  apparently 
with    great    satisfaction.      FumbU    then 
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Sroceeded    to    address  the    meeting.      I 
id  not  take  all  be  said,  only  such  parts 
as  struck  me — {reads) : 

'<Th«  QoTemment  have  saeceeded  in  con- 
yioting  honest  John  Mitehel.  How  have  thej 
accomplished  it?  Why,  by  ))acked  juries  aod 
partisan  judges.  I  tell  Lord  John  Bnssell  that 
I  have  no  sympathy  with  his  damnable  Gtoyem- 
ment.  John  Mitehel  had  asked  if  the  Queen 
had  not  forgotten  her  duty  to  her  country ;  I  now 
ask  the  same  question,  and  adopt  his  views.  If 
the  Queen  forgets  to  recognise  the  people,  then 
the  people  must  forget  to  recognize  the  Queen. 
If  John  Mitehel  is  sent  out  of  his  country,  ever}' 
Irishman  must  rise  and  revenge  the  insult,  or 
they  will  no  longer  be  worthy  the  name.'* 

The  next  part  of  his  speech  consisted 
of  some  abase  of  the  Times,  and  accused 
the  Times  of  being  in  the  pay  of  the 
Govemmeut,  and  keeping  bacK  the  Irish 
news.  I  did  not  take  a  note  of  that,  not 
thinking  I  should  be  i*equired  here,  and  a 
newspaper  would  not  require  that.  He 
went  on : 

**  The  Government  is  not  worthy  the  support 
of  any  honest  man,  it  is  too  contemptible  to  be 
recognized,  and  you  must  use  yonr  best  endea- 
vours to  overthrow  it.  And  now  I  wish  to  im- 
press upon  you  that  there  is  one  safe  way  of 
getting  rid  of  bad  rulers  who  forget  their  duty 
to  their  country  :  I  openly  avow  that  I  mean 
private  assassination.  What  made  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  fly  from  his  country?  Why,  the 
fear  of  assassination  ;  and  it  is  by  these  means 
that  other  bad  rulers  will  soon  fly.  I  have  five 
sons" 

(I  am  not  positive  whether  it  is  five  or  four 
— I  suptpose  I  was  knocked  on  the  elbow 
at  the  time), 

'*  and  I  now  declare  that  I  would  disown  any 
one  who  would  refuse  to  assassinate  any  person 
who  may  be  instrumental  in  banishing  me  from 
m^  country  for  such  an  offence  as  John 
Mitehel  was  convicted  of." 

That  is  all  I  took  of  FusselVs  speech. 
WiUiams  then  said, 

"  Now,  my  lads,  fall  into  marching  order — 
four  abreast." 

The  people  obejed  that  order,  and 
WiUiams  placed  himself  at  their  head. 
Ab  far  as  I  recollect,  the  three  speakers 
took  the  lead.  After  forming  in  that  way, 
they  marched  down  Aylesbury  Street 
into  St  John's  Street.  I  left  them  there, 
went  down  Wilderness  Bow,  and  met 
them  again  in  Goswell  Street,  at  the 
comer  of  Old  Street  Boad.  Thw  went 
down  Old  Street  into  the  Ci^  Boad  to 
Finsbury  Square.  They  walked  round 
Finsbury  Squftre,  I  suppose,  half  or  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  apparently  waiting 
unr  some  other  parties;   in  fact,  it  was 


8taT<ed  that  there  was  some  meeting  at 
Stepney,  and  they  expected  the  parties 
from  Stepney  down  there.  I  did  not  see 
them  joined  by  any  other  body  of  men 
there.  After  they  left  Finsbury  Square, 
they  proceeded  up  Chiswell  Street,  Beech 
Street,  Barbican,  into  Long  Lane  and 
Smith  field.  They  then  went  down  Snow 
Hill,  along  Holbom  to  the  comer  of  New 
Oxford  Street,  till  they  came  to  {Feargus 
O'Connor's)  Land  and  Labour  Bank,  where 
there  was  a  stoppage,  and  three  cheers  were 
given.  They  then  went  along  Broad  Street, 
and  turned  oflT  one  of  the  streets  near  Mon- 
mouth Street,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Seven  Dials,  down  Upper  St.  Martin's 
Lane,  through  Cranboum  Street,  into 
Leicester  Square^  and  up  Prince'H  Street. 
From  there  they  turned  off,  I  think,  by 
Macclesfield  Street ;  they  took  the  street 
f^m  the  bottom  of  Dean  Street,  and  went 
into  Soho  Square,  where  I  left  them. 
They  stopped  at  the  Chartist  Assembly 
Booms,  I  think  it  is  called,  in  Dean  Street, 
and  I  believe  they  were  addressed  from 
the  window.  I  cannot  speak  positively. 
I  saw  men  at  the  window.  I  cannot  say 
whether  they  were  addressing  them,  but 
it  appeared  so. 

Of  about  how  many  persons  did  this 
procession  consist  P — When  it  started,  I 
should  say  about  3,000,  but  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  say  the  number  at  the  last, 
you  could  not  see  them  ;  it  was  increased  by 
large  numbers  at  every  street.  The  party 
said,  **Fall  in,"  and  the  people  did  fall 
in  as  they  went  along;  in  fact,  there 
might  be  60,000  or  60,000.  I  could  not 
speak  positiyely.  Dean  Street  was  com- 
pletely filled  iTom.  one  end  to  the  other, 
and  they  turned  into  Oxford  Street.  It 
was  about  a  Quarter  to  ten  or  half-past 
nine  when  I  left  them  in  Dean  Street. 
They  left  Olerkenwell  Ghreen  about  a 
quarter  to  eight. 

Did  you  notice  during  their  progress 
what  efioct  was  produced  upon  the  in- 
habitants residing  in  the  line  of  march  P — 
A  great  deal  of  fear,  and  terror,  and  sur- 
prise, ii  appeared  to  me.  A  number  of 
them  shut  up  their  shops  and  closed  their 
doors. 

Cross-examined  by  Serjeant  AUen. 

It  is  usual  to  take  reports  for  the  news- 
papers in  abbreviated  longhand;  this  is 
it  {handing  in  his  not&-booh).  That  is  the 
ordinary  way  of  a  reporter — ^not  of  every 
reporter.  It  is  not  the  way  in  which  a 
shorthand  writer  reports.  I  reported 
this  meeting  for  the  Times,  I  was  not 
employed  to  do  it.  I  attend  any  meeting 
I  like,  and  send  my  copy  to  the  newspaper, 
and  if  they  use  it,  they  pay  me  for 
it.    I  did  not  tell  you  I  had  spoken  to 
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the  editor  of  the  Time:  I  do  not  know 
that  I  have  ever  done  so.  I  have  seen 
him  dozens  of  times.  I  believe  he  is 
Mr.  John  Deia/ne.  I  have  taken  orders 
as  from  him,  in  acting  as  a  reporter.  I 
have  been  a  reporter  six  or  seven  years 
altogether,  not  constantly.  I  have  been  a 
newspaper  proprietor  in  the  meantime. 
The  paper  was  called  the  Railway  Tele' 
graph.  I  have  not  during  that  period 
attended  the  Police  offices  in  any  capacity. 
I  have  been  to  a  Police  Office,  tnirtoen 
years  ago  in  the  capacity  of  a  defendant, 
for  running  away  from  my  employer  when 
I  was  an  apprentice.  I  have  also  been 
there  as  a  defendant,  but  it  can  have 
nothing  to  do  with  thb  case.  It  was  on  a 
charge  by  the  Morning  Chronicle,  but  it  is 
calculated  to  dome  a  serious  ii^nry  in  my 
profession,  these  things  ooming  out ;  but 
as  vou  ask  me  the  question,  I  must  ez- 
plaan  how  I  was  there. 

Do  you  know  the  distinction  between 
a  person  charged  with  a  lesser  offence, 
who  is  called  a  defendant,  and  a  person 
charged  as  a  prisoner  with  a  crime  P — 1 
know  what  you  are  simiug  at.  I  was 
charged  with  felony.  There  is  no  reason 
for  beating  about  the  hush,  if  you  will 
allow  me  to  explain  it.  Six  or  seven  years 
ago,  as  I  was  going  home  one  night  with 
my  brother  and  another  person,  I  knocked 
a  lighted  cigar  against  the  door  of  the 
Morwina  Chronicle  Office.  The  porter  came 
out  and  asked,  "  Why  are  you  knock- 
ing the  ashes  of  your  cigar  into  our  lettor- 
boxP"  I  said,  ''I  have  done  nothing  of 
the  kind."  He  said,  "  You  have,  and  it  has 
been  done  two  or  three  nights.  It  is  a 
good  iob  that  no  policeman  is  here,  or  I 
woala  give  you  in  charge.*'  The  parties 
with  me  fetohed  a  pohceman  from  the 
opposite  side,  and  said,  **  Here  is  a  police- 
man, if  you  have  any  charge  to  make." 
The  porter  immediately  said  to  the  police- 
man, '*!  give  this  person  in  charge  for 
putting  the  end  of  his  cigar  into  our  ^tter- 
box."  The  policeman  said,  **  I  know 
nothing  of  you ;  I  must  take  the  charge 
from  your  employer."  We  went  round  to 
the  Chronicle  Office  for  the  purpose  of ' 
taking  the  charge,  and  my  brother,  who  i 
vras  with  me,  wished  to  go  into  the  office.  ' 
The  porter  said  he  could  not  come  in.  I 
The  policeman  said,  *'  Yes,  he  must;  he  i 
saw  the  charge,  and  he  mu^st  be  present ;  " 
but  the  porter  insisted  he  shoula  not,  and 
he  tip  with  his  fist  and  knocked  my  brother 
down,  and  the  policeman  took  him  in  charge 
for  the  assault,  having  witnessed  it.  Dr. 
Blaoht  who  was  then  the  editor  of  the 
Morning  Chrowiclet  came  down,  and  I  was 
given  in  charge  to  the  policeman  on  a 
charge  of  arson,  taken  to  Bow  Street,  and 
locked  up.  The  porter  was  given  in 
charge  for  the  assault,  and  he  was  bailed. 


The  case  came  before  Mr.  Hall,  at  Bow 
Street  next  day,  and  I  was  dismissed,  the 
magistrate  saying  there  was  no  groond  at 
all  for  giving  me  in  charge,  and  the  porter 
w  as  fined  31,  for  the  assault  on  my  brother. 
That  was  the  charge  of  felony.  I  com- 
menced an  action  against  the  proprietor; 
hot  the  policeman  who  took  the  charge 
had  left  the  force  in  the  meantime,  and  I 
could  not  complete  the  evidence,  and 
abandoned  it;  and  not  proceeding  with 
the  action  I  was  let  into  the  costs,  and  had 


to  pay  482. 
But  ' 


ut  there  was  a  case  with  the  Sun  Fire 
Office,  where  there  was  reallv  some  burn- 
ing, was  there  not  P — Yes,  a  house  which  1 
held  in  conjunction  with  my  brother  was 
bnmt  down.  I  claimed  4102.  from  the 
Sun  Fire  Office.  I  got  none  of  it.  I  was 
insured  for  500Z.  The  defendant  recovered 
a  verdict  upon  some  points.  There  were 
six  pleas  on  the  recora.  They  got  a  ver- 
dict upon  three,  and  we  upon  the  other 
three;  but  I  know  that  our  three  pre- 
cluded us  from  getting  any  money.  I  do 
not  know  whether  one  of  the  pleas  was 
that  I  had  set  fire  to  my  own  house;  I 
never  looked  at  the  pleas,  but  it  is  not 
very  likely,  or  they  would  not  have  offered 
to  settle  it  before  we  went  to  trial.  Tliey 
offered  to  settle  it,  and  to  arbitrate,  i 
was  at  the  trial.  I  did  not  hear  that  I 
was  charged  with  setting  fire  to  my  house. 
There  were  a  great  many  things  said  by 
counsel,  but  I  never  pay  any  attention  to 
those  thingst.  I  am  paid  for  the  reports  I 
take  at  per  line.  I  report  for  all  the  papers 
— not  for  any  particular  one.  I  send  copy  on 
the  chance  of  their  inserting  it,  and  if  tney 
insert  it  they  pay  me  per  line.  I  was 
never  in  the  employ  of  the  Blackwall 
Bailway  Company,  nor  was  my  brother. 
I  was  never  charged  with  robbing  them  or 
anybody.  I  have  attended  nearly  all  the 
Chartist  meetings,  from  the  commencement 
on  Kennington  Common  (WtUiamu,  by- 
the-by,  was  there),  up  to  the  present  time. 
I  assisted  in  reporting  the  proceedings  at 
Kenn  ington  Common .  Potter  was  with  me 
at  this  meeting,  on  the  29th  May.  He 
reported  the  meeting  for  the  Morning 
Chronicle  and  Daily  News.  He  reporto  for 
all  the  papers  the  same  as  myself.  Hine 
is  a  sort  of  general  discursive  engagement ; 
it  is  a  toss  up  whether  we  get  our  reports 
in  or  not,  tbe  same  as  it  is  with  barristers, 
whether  a  solicitor  gives  them  a  brief  or 
not.  If  we  do  not  cu>  our  work  well,  we 
do  not  ^et  work  again. 

And  if  you  do  not  send  in  a  report  with 
something  in  it,  you  are  not  likely  to  have 
it  inserted  or  to  be  paid  P — I  see  your  drift. 
If  there  in  nothing  in  it»  the  editor  does 
not  put  it  in ;  but  he  does  not  find  fault 
with  us  because  there  is  nothing  in  ik 
If  there  is  nothing  in  our  report  worthy  of 
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pablio  attention,  the  chances  are  that  the 
editor  woald  not  pat  it  in.  If  it  was  some- 
thing very  attractive,  or  novel,  or  extra- 
ordinary, most  likely  I  should  get  it  in. 

Be-ezamined  by  Bodkin. 
What  are  the  chances  of  yonr  getting 
employed  again  if  you  send  to  a  paper 
that  which  is  not  true  P — Why,  yon  may 
keep  dending  copy  year  after  year,  and 
never  have  a  line  in.  They  do  not  say, 
"  You  have  sent  us  a  thing  that  is  not 
true,**  but  it  would  deprive  us  entirely 
of  our  living;  they  would  cut  us  off. 
Whatever  we  get  depends  upon  our  send- 
ing the  truth. 

Henry  Jam^ea  Po<^— Examined  by 
Adolphus. 

I  live  at  4,  Great  Charlotte  Street, 
Blackfriars  Boad,  and  am  a  re()orter.  I 
report  for  all  the  daily  papers.  I  report 
in  shorthand.  I  attended  the  meeting  at 
Clerkenwell  on  the  29th  May.  I  got  there 
about  seven  o'clock.  The  meeting  did  not 
commence  till  ten  minutes  after.  Theie 
was  a  van  in  the  centre,  which  served 
the  purpose  of  a  platform.  I  was  on  it. 
'lliere  were  about  3,000  people  assembled 
roond  the  van  when  the  proceedings  com- 
menced. There  might  nave  been  about 
thirty  on  the  van,  it  was  full.  WiUiams, 
M*Cwrihy,  and  FuBsdl  were  there.  I  took 
a  note  in  shorthand  of  part  of  the  proceed- 
ings. [  did  not  take  the  whole.  I  took  as 
much  as  served  my  purpose.  WiUiame 
addressed  the  meeting  nr^&t.  Thetie  are  my 
original  notes,  which  I  took  in  the  van.  I 
did  not  take  all  that  WUliama  said.  I  took 
the  salient  points  for  newspaper  report- 
ing.    He  said, 

"  Friends,  the  b y  aristocracy  has  done  its 

work  c*t  la«t ;  Although  we  have  got  a  Govern- 
ment spy  among  us,  wc  do  not  care ;  that  man 
(I  believe  alluding  to  a  policeman  in  the  crowd, 
my  impression  is  that  he  pointed  to  someliody 
in  the  crowd,  but  I  do  not  exactly  recollect; 
has  transported  bis  own  sons;  but  keep  the 
peace,  my  friends;  bat  if  any  man  disturbs  you, 
I  hope  you  have  saiBcient  energy  to  defend 
yourselves.  Now,  keep  the  peace,  and  I  will 
take  you  to  a  place  where  yon  will  meet  five 
times  the  number  of  men  that  are  collected 
here.  I  will  take  you  to  a  certain  plaue,  and 
we  will  bold  a  meeting  there;  wh€>n  I  give  you 
the  signal,  1  want  you  to  fall  into  marching 
order,  four  abreast,  and  to  follow  me  where  1 
will  lead  you.  I  will  then  take  you  to  a  place 
where  you  will  meet  ten  times  as  many  persons 
as  are  hei-e,  and  then  yon  will  be  advised  what 
to  do;  until  then  1  ask  yen  to  be  obedient  to 
Ofders.*' 

That  is  all  I  have  on  my  notes ;  but 
I  recollect  that  he  advised  them  to  be 
orderly  and  steady,  and  not  to  be  riotous, 
but  to  conduct  themselves  peaceably,  to 
follow  him,  and  place  implicit  reliance 
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on  his  directions.  I  do  not  recollect  that 
he  said  anything  aboat  MUeheh  He  did 
not  say  much  more  than  I  have  got  down. 
The  speeches  were  all  very  short;  and 
WUliamB  requested  them  to  be  brief. 
M*Ga/rih/y  spoke  next;  I  beg  your  par- 
don, I  have  taken  a  large  M  which  I 
put  down  for  MUehd,  as  the  beginning 
of  M*0arthy*8  speech.  WiUiams  went  on 
to  say : 

'*  I  do  not  fear  punishment  more  than  Mit- 
chel;  he  does  not  care  for  his  punishment;  ho 
feels  proud  of  his  punishment,  although  he  is 
manacled,  and  although  the  Whifir  Government 
have  determined  to  murder  that  honest  patriot. 
The  Gagging  Bill  was  brought  in  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  murder  him;  honest  John 
Mitchel  has  been  murdered  by  these  base, 
bloody,  and  brutal  Whigs,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  packed  juries  and  partisan  judges." 

Then  came  the  direction  of  WilUamu,  which 
1  before  alluded  to,  and  subsequently 
M*G<vrihv'8  speech.  He  agreed  with  Witr 
Uam9  in  his  condemnation  of  the  Whigs : 

<*  Would  the  people  of  Ireland  allow  John 
Mitchel  to  be  sent  away  from  his  native  shores  ? 
If  they  allowed  John  Mitchel  to  be  taken  away 
from  his  native  land,  many  other  brave  men 
would  fall  victims  to  the  diabolical  Gagging 
Bill.  It  is  now  the  time  for  all  who  value 
liberty  to  strike  the  blow,  and  Ireland  will  rise 
in  arms;  if  that  country  has  been  quiet,  it  is 
only  that  it  might  recruit  its  strengdi  to  make  a 
bold  effort  to  release  herself  at  the  proper  time." 

That  is  all  I  have  of  McCarthy* 8  speech. 
FfMseZZ  followed;  he  said, 

"  The  Government  has  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing the  conviction  of  honest  John  Mitchel,  by 
means  of  subservient  judges  and  packed  juries. 
John  ^litchel  had  asked  whether  the  Queen 
had  not  forgotten  her  duty  to  her  country  ;  and 
I  advocate  the  same  sentiments  that  John 
Mitchel  has  uttered.  Government,  it  has  been 
said,  has  acted  upon  expediency  ;  but  that  is  a 
ridiculous  and  false  plea  for  so  great  a  crime. 
I  have  been  told  that  I  must  not  use  such  lan- 
guage, because  1  shall  bring  the  Government 
mto  contempt;  but  that  is  ridiculous,  for  the 
Government  is  so  contemptible  at  present,  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  bring  it  into  greater 
contempt.  I  should  like  to  tell  the  meeting  that 
there  is  one  safe  way  of  getting  rid  of  rulers — 
those  rulers  who  forget  their  duty  to  their  coun- 
try ;  and  that  is  by  private  assassination.  If 
my  SODS  were  not  capable  of  assassinatinff  any 
person  who  sent  me  out  of  the  country,  I  shunld 
be  ashamed  of  them;  these  are  the  weans  of 
chastising  the  most  evil  nations  on  the  earth. 
The  fear  of  private  assassination  made  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  run ;  and  it  in  the  fear  of  that 
might  make  rulers  in  this  country  run  also.  If 
John  Mitchel  was  sent  to  Spike  Island,  then  it 
is  quite  evident  that  you  may  umc  spikes  for  the 
Government.  I  have  five  sons,  and  I  would 
disown  them  if  they  were  not  ready  to  assassi- 
'  nate  men  who  sent  me  out  of  the  countrv  for 
'  such  a  crime  as  that  of  which  John  Mitchel 
was  said  to  be  guilty.'* 
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That  is  all  I  have.  I  have  another  note 
here  of  WiXUamB^B.  He  then  said,  *'  Now, 
my  friends,  fall  into  marching  order." 
They  obeyed  his  directionn,  and  fell  in 
foar  abreast,  and  marched  through  the 
streets.  TFiUtanu  was  in  the  front  rank, 
and  McCarthy  and  FusBea,  1  think,  bai  I  \ 
am  not  quite  clear  abont  these  two.  I  ; 
went  down  Bed  Lion  Street,  I  think  it  is,  > 
and  met  them  again  at  the  comer  of 
Wilderness  Bow,  and  then  at  Finsbnry 
Square.  They  then  marched  round  the 
square  two  or  three  times.  I  should  think 
there  were  7,000  or  8,000  people  then. 
I  then  followed  them  up  Ho  I  bom,  down 
what  used  to  be  Monmouth  Street,  a 
street  that  leads  into  the  neighbourhood 
of  St.  Anne's  Church,  and  down  a  street 
into  Leicester  Square,  up  Prince's 
Street,  Oompton  Street,  and  Dean 
Street,  where  the  Chartist  Hall  is 
situate.  They  there  shouted,  as  they  had 
done  on  the  road  preyionsly,  and  were 
received  by  a  party,  who  appeared  to  ad- 
dress them  &om  the  window  of  the  Hall, 
but  on  account  of  the  noise  I  could  not 
distinctly  ascertain  whether  he  was  ad- 
dressing them,  or  whether  it  was  a  mere 
dumb  show.    I  then  left  them. 

Cross-examined  by  Serjeant  Alien. 

Where  do  you  say  you  liye  P — 4,  Great 
Charlotte  Street,  Blackfriars  Boad.  That 
is  the  same  house  as  the  last  witness  lives 
in.  We  do  not  live  together,  but  we  have 
both  been  there  six  or  seven  months.  My 
engagement  is  pretty  much  the  same  as 
his.  I  have  not  heard  him  examined.  I 
send  my  report  to  any  of  the  papers.  I 
was  not  engaged  by  any  paper  to  attend 
this  meeting ;  I  went  voluntarily.  I  am 
not  aware  that  there  were  any  but  myself 
and  Fowler ;  but  among  so  large  a  crowd 
there  might  have  been  without  my  seeing 
them.  I  could  have  done  it  alone,  but  we 
heard  of  the  announcement  at  the  same 
time,  and  as  it  was  likely  to  be  a  matter 
of  profit,  one  could  not  justly  take  the  , 
whole  of  it,  BO  we  agreed  to  divide  it,  and  | 
take  the  meeting  between  us;  we  were, 
in  fact,  partners,  and  shared  the  proceeds.  ! 
We  go  shares  in  many  things ;  it  is  con-  , 
venient. 

I  retired  with  Foioler  from  the  meet- 
ing.    We  did  not  compare  our  notes.     He 
did    not    read    to    ine  what  he    should 
send   to  the   Tvmes,      I    wrote    out    one 
portion      of     the      meeting    while      he 
wrote     the     other,     so     that     we     had 
no  occasion  to  compare  notes.     I  do  not  i 
recollect  which    portion  of  the  meeting 
Fowler  wrote.     Sometimes  one  writes  the 
beginning,  and  the  other  the  speeches. 
I  recollect  writing  some  of  the  description  j 
of  the  procession,  but  whether  I  wrote  it  ! 
all  1  do  not  know.     The  procession  was  I 


quite  enovgh.  I  have  an  impression  that 
I  wrote  FubsMm  speech,  hot  I  am  not 
positively  certain.  There  was  a  great 
noise  at  intervals.  While  Fus9dl  was 
speaking  I  was  in  the  van,  immediately 
behind  him.  He  spoke  for  about  ten 
minutes,  as  near  as  I  can  recollect ;  thej 
all  took  abont  the  same  time.  There  was 
a  noise,  unless  there  was  anything 
sprightly  said.  There  was  nothing  verj 
sprightly  said,  to  my  mind,  but  that  is  a 
matter  of  taste ;  when  I  say  I  onlj  took 
the  salient  points,  I  mean  the  points  that 
I  thought  most  likely  to  be  of  use  in  a 
newspaper  report. 

May  I  take  the  liberty  of  supposing  thai 
that  means,  likely  to  induce  the  editor  to 
insert  it  ?— Well,  you  may  suppose  that. 
Of  course,  if  it  was  all  nonsense  tney  would 
not  put  it  in.  I  think  the  newspaper  did 
put  all  in  that  I  sent.  FofcHer  and  I  did 
not  compare  our  copy  before  we  sent  it. 
We  could  not  oompare  it,  because  they 
were  different  parts.  I  wrote  a  portion 
and  he  wrote  a  portion,  there  conld  be  no 
comparison  ;  one  was  grafted  on  the  other. 

Horace  Hardy — Examined  by  Clerk, 
(Police-sergeant,  G 15).  I  was  present  at 
the  meeting.  I  did  not  report  any  of  ir. 
The  meeting  was  cheering  very  much. 
WiUiame  came  to  the  fix)nt  of  the  van,  and 
put  his  hand  against  FuseelVs  leg  while  he 
was  speaking.  I  do  not  think  JPtissefl 
intended  to  have  left  oil*  so  soon,  and 
WiUiame  said,  *'  Now,  friends,  fall  in  four 
deep,"  and  the  mob  formed  into  the  pro- 
cession four  deep,  as  he  desired,  and 
marched  off  the  Green.  I  did  not  soe  who 
walked  in  front  of  the  procession  until  I 
got  to  Compton  Street,  Clerkenwell,  a 
short  distance  from  the  place,  and  I  then 
saw  that  Williams  was  in  front  of  the  pro- 
cession. I  saw  WUliatns  leave  the  f^ont 
of  the  procession  in  Compton  Street,  and 
come  down  thesides.  He  spoke  to  the  people 
who  were  walking  on  the  pavement,  and 
said, 

"Now,  frieiidp,  if  you  arc  friends  to  the 
cause,  you  will  fall  into  the  proces^don,  and  not 
walk  on  the  pavement." 

I  do  not  know  whether  any  one  fell  into 
the  procession  then.  The  procession  was 
marching  along  at  the  time.  They  pro- 
ceeded along  GoBwell  Street,  Old  Street, 
and  City  Eoad  dow^n  to  Finsbnry  Square. 
They  cheered  several  times  as  they  went 
along.  They  marched  round  Finsbnry 
Square  two  or  thi*ee  times,  waiting,  I  be- 
lieve, for  another  party  to  come  up.  I  did 
not  see  whether  any  other  party  joined  them. 
I  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Vernfm,  1 
did  not  see  him  at  the  meeting  before  it 
started .  The  fir b  1 1  saw  of  hi  m  was  at  Fins- 
bury  Square ;  he  was  then  marching  with 
the  procession.     I  cannot  caU  to  mind  in 
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what  port  of  the  prooeasion  he  was.  After  | 
leaving  Finsbary  Square,  ihey  proceeded  , 
along  Ghiswell  Street,  Beech  Street,  Bar- 
bican, Long  Lane,  through  Smithfield,  up  ; 
Hoi  born,  and  turned  down,  1  think,  Great  i 
St.  Andrew's  Street,  and  got  into  Leices- 
ter Square ;  they  then  went  along  the  end  | 
of  Piccadilly ,  upPrincea's  Street,  Compton  , 
Street,  and  up  Dean  Street,  to  No.   83,  < 
where  there  are  rooms  occupied  by  the  i 
Irish  Confederates,    A  great  number  of ' 
persons  came  to  the  windows  and  the  door.  > 
The  mob  did  not  positively  halt,  but  they  I 
moved  much  slower,  and  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  cheering  from  the  mob  and  from 
the  house,  and  several  persons  from  the 
house  came  out  and  joined  the  procession. 
After  leaving  Dean  Street  ihey  went  into 
Oxford  Street  and  down  Regent  Street, 
through  the     Quadrant,  through    Whit- 
comb  Street  and  Pall  Mall  East,  through 
Trafalgar  Square  into  the  Strand.     In  the 
Strand  I  heard  some  persons  in  the  pro- 
cession singing  to  the  tane  of  the  "  Mar- 
seillaise Hymn,"  and  also  to  the  tune  of 
''Rule  Britannia.*'    I  do  not  know  the 
words,  but  I  had  heiy-d  them   sing  the 
same  at  some  of  their  previous  meetings, 
to  some  words  about  the  Charter.    The 
words    they    sang    to  the   **  Marseillaise 
Hymn  "  appeared  to  be  an  English  version 
of  that  which  I  have  read.    From  the 
Strand  thev  went  to  Fleet  Street.     They 
halted  at  tne  Dispatch  newspaper-office, 
and  hooted  and  groaned  a  very  great  deal, 
and  some  persons  who  stood  near  me  said, 
"  Let  us  smash  the  place  in.''    That  was 
not  general,  bat  the  hootiog  and  groaning 
was  general.    They  then  passed  towards 
Farringdon  Street.    They  there  hesitated, 
and  many  of  them  said,  '*  Let  ns  go  to  the 
Times  office."    They  did  not  go,  but  pro- 
ceeded   up    Farringdon   Street,    find    up 
Skinner  Street  and  G-iltspnr  Street,  into 
Smithfield.      Williams   was  then  at  the 
head  of  the  procession.    He  said  to  the 
leading  section  of  the  procession, 

"  We  will  halt  here  in  Smithfield,  and  I  will 
get  up  a  lamp-post  and  address  them." 

He  or  some  one  got  up  a  lamp-post.  I  do 
not  know  who  it  was.  I  moved  away  out  of 
the  crowd.  The  City  police  then  inter- 
fered, and  they  moved  along  Long  Lane, 
and  to  Bedcross  Street.  They  halted  at  a 
coffee-shop  there.  Williams,  who  was  at 
the  head  of  the  procession,  said, 

"  Now  do  not  any  of  yon  come  inside,  don't 
come  inftidc  the  walU  of  the  house." 

Serjeant  Allen  objected  to  this  evidence 
being  given  of  the  acts  of  the  procession, 
Fussell  not  being  proved  to  be  present. 

Wilde,  C.J. :  FusseU  is  not  shown  to 
have  left  the  mob.  The  evidence  is  that 
he  concurred  that  they  should  go  some- 


where, and  do  as  they  were  bid  by 
WiUiame.  Then,  unless  he  separates  him- 
self from  them,  how  can  you  stop  the 
inquiry  F 

Witness :  Williams  said  he  would  address 
them  from  the  window  of  the  coffee-shop. 
He  did  so.  I  did  not  see  whether  Fussell 
was  there  at  that  time.  I  have  got  a  copy 
of  my  notes.     Williams  said, 

"  We  have  had  a  meeting  now  in  spite  of 
finaltty  Jack  ;  he  would  not  let  us  have  a  meet- 
iog  on  the  loth  April :  we  have  had  one  now 
without  his  leave." 

He   said  they  would  continue  to  meet 
night  after  night  until  such  time  as  they 
had  news  from  Ireland,  which  the  dam- 
nable press  would  not  give  tihem. 
"  I  mean," 
he  said, 

"  when  onr  Irish  brethren  will  want  as  to  assist 
them  in  obtaining  their  liberties." 

Vernon  afterwards  addressed  them  from 
the    window,   and   M'Ca/rthy    after   him. 
M'Carthy  said, 
**  Not  to-night,  but  to-  morrow  night " — 

that  was  in  answer  to  some  people  in  the 
crowd,  who  said, 

"  Come  down  to-night,  come  down  among  us 
to  night,  and  lead  us,  and  we  will  do  it  to- 
night ! " 

I  cannot  say  what  that  referred  to ;  it 
was  while  Vernon  was  speaking.  M'  Carthy 
said, 

"  No,  not  to-night,  but  to-morrow  night,  and 
bring  your  guns  and  pistols  with  you." 

The  City  police  then  interfered,  and  dis- 
persed the  assembly.  I  was  in  plain 
clothes. 

Cross-examined  by  Serjeant  Alien, 

I  did  not  see  Fussell  after  the  pro- 
cession started.  I  heard  Williams  enjoin 
them  to  keep  the  peace  and  be  oiderly, 
perhaps  more  than  once,  I  will  not  be 
auite  sure.  He  said  after  it  started, 
that  if  they  were  friends  to  the  cause  they 
would  fall  in,  and  not  walk  on  the  pave- 
ment. There  were  a  great  many  private 
persons,  not  belonging  to  the  procession, 
on  the  pavement.  Walking  on  the  pave- 
ment would  have  obstructed  the  way. 
That  might  possibly  have  been  his  reason 
for  saying  that.  I  thought  at  the  time  it 
was  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  pro- 
cession. It  might  have  been  either  way. 
I  waited  till  the  meeting  dispersed.  That 
was  about  half-past  eleven  o'clock.  They 
dispersed  in  disorder.  The  police  zemoved 
them  violently  rather — I  mean  the  mob  dis- 
persed violently .  Thev  ran  away.  I  should 
say  there  were  at  least  3,000  persons 
present  before  the  coffee-shon  atthattima 
That  was  the  greatest  number  there  had 
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been  in  the  proceesion.  There  wa8  at  no  ' 
time  ae  many  as  15.()00  or  16,0(>0 ;  if  I 
was  to  include  the  personB  on  the  pave- 
ment, there  might  have  been,  but  not  in 
the  actnal  procession.  It  was  impoBsible 
to  estimate  the  nnmbers  on  the  pave- 
ment. As  far  as  they  went  all  along 
the  Bireets  were  generally  crowded  with 
perBons  looking  on.  Persons  kept  coming 
np  the  by- streets  into  the  thoroughfare 
wnere  the  procession  passed  along.  They 
were  people  there  who  merely  came  ont  of 
cariosity,  attracted  by  the  procession,  bnt 
not  in  it. 

They  were  not  ranning  away  in  terror 
and  alarm,  but  coming  np  to  observe  itp 
Yes,  there  were  not  15,000  or  16,000  per- 
sons in  the  procession.  I  counted  them 
once,  and  estimated  the  number  in  the 

Srocession  at  about  3,000 — that  was  in 
Ixford  Street,  while  they  were  coming  ont 
of  Deftn  Street.  What  WiUianu  eaid  at 
the  coffee  shop  was  a  few  miuuteti  before 
they  dispersed.  They  did  not  disperse  of 
themselvep,   they  were  dispersed  by  the 

r>lice.  I  was  in  the  crowd  in  plain  clothes, 
do  not  know  how  many  y)oIicemen  there 
were.  The  police  ordered  them  to  remove, 
and  they  began  to  run,  and  I  ran  with  the 
rest ;  in  fact,  I  was  obliged  to  run — we  all 
went  together.  I  suppose  that  was  upon 
the  order  to  disperse,  t  do  not  know.  The 
police  were  dispersing  them.  I  could  see 
the  police  standing  across  the  road,  and 
charging  the  people  forward,  and  then  the 
mob  ran,  and  I  ran  too  in  the  midst  of 
them.  I  heard  several  of  them  say, 
**  Don't  run  like  this ;  let  ns  stay  ;  "  but  I 
did  not  see  anybody  stay.  I  did  not  hear 
the  order  to  disperse. 

iiichard  Cookef  foreman  to  Mr.  Nott, 
gunmakrr  in  Bogent  Circus,  stated  that 
he  was  not  present  when  the  procession 


collected  again  in  (}olden  Lane.  That  was 
between  ten  and  twelve  o'clock-  Wo 
followed,  and  enrieavoured  to  disperse 
them ,  and  I  received  a  brickbat  in  my  face. 
I  did  not  myself  see   any  other  missiles 

.  thrown,  but  four  of  us,  I  think,  were 
wonnded.  A  body  of  the  Metropolitan 
police  cam e  to  our  araistan ce.  I  was  called 
away  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock.  I 
left  a  body  of  police  there  then.  The  mob 
was  then  very  nearly  dispersed,  but  they 
were  hanging  about.  Hot  water  was 
thrown  at  my  brother  officen  from  the 

I  windows  and  from  the  courts  in  Golden 
Lane.  I  did  not  see  the  hot  water,  bat  my 
brother  officers  felt  it  on  their  faces. 

I         Oross-examiAed  by  Serjeant  AUen, 

I  1  am  not  acquainted  with  their  names, 
I  Tyler  was  one  who  was  wounded.  He  is 
I  not  here  that  I  know  of. 

James  Terry— Examined  by  the  AUom^^ 
\  OenerdL 

i  I  am  a  glass  dealer,  at  St.  John  Street, 
.  Clerkenwell.  I  remember  the  meeting  on 
I  the  29th  May  (a).  Thoy  began  to  assemble 
,  about  half-past  six  or  seven  o'clock.  My 
!  shop  is  about  four  doors  from  Ayles- 
bury Street,  which  goes  to  the  Green.  I 
could  see  the  persons  as  they  passed  and 


James  Collins  (City -policeman,  150) — 
Examined  by  Welsby. 

My  division  of  police  was  called  out  on 
the  night  29th  May.  We  went  to  RedcrosH 
Street,  where  Ca/rtwright^s  oofloe-ehop  is. 
There  were,  I  should  say,  between  'J, 000 
and  4,000  persons  there-~3,(X)()  at  least. 
The  great  majority  of  them  consisted  of 
Irish,  and  boys,  and  women.  Some  per- 
sons were  addressing  them  from  the  win- 
dow. There  was  very  loud  cheering  in 
the  crowd.  I  \\  as  not  near  enough  to  hear 
what  was  said.  We  had  orders  to  disperse 
the  mob.  We  first  tried  to  do  so  quietly 
without  drawing  our  truncheons.  We  were 
not  able  to  disperse  them.  They  would 
not  take  any  notice  of  what  we  said.  We 
then  proceeded  to  disperse  them  with  our 
tiTincheons  drawn,  and  drove  them  into 
the  lanes  and  small  streets  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood.    The  great  majority  of  them 


(o)  The    following    notice    was    i^iisaed    on 
MayaO,  1848:- 

Caution. 

Whereas  Meetings  have  recently  heen  held  of 
large  numbers  of  persons  in  different  places  in 
and  near  the  Metropo)i(«,  and  whereas  on  Mon- 
day night  Ia«t  (the  29th  ingtant),  personM  who 
had  been  present  at  several  of  such  meetings, 
afterwards  assembled  together  in  large  nuiubenF 
and  walked  in  procession  through  some  of 
the  principal  streets  of  the  Metropolis,  ander 
circumstances  calculated  to  excite  terror  and 
alarm,  and  whereas  information  has  been  re- 
ceived thnt  such  persons  have  declare*!  their 
intention  of  again  assembling  and  proceeding 
in  the  same  manner  through  the  streets  of  tlw 
Metropolis ;  and  whereas  the  peaceable  sabjeets 
of  Her  Majesty  are  thereby  alarmed  and  the 
public  peace  is  thereby  endangered  :  Notice  is 
hereby  given  that  such  assemblages  and  pro- 
cessions are  illegal,  and  will  not  be  allowed,  and 
all  well-disposed  persons  ai^  hereby  cantioiied 
to  abstain  from  attending,  being  present  at, 
joining,  or  taking  any  part  in  such  assemblages 
or  processions.  .And  notice  is  further  given 
that  all  necessary  measures  will  be  adopted  to 
prevent  such  processions  taking  place,  and 
effectually  to  protect  the  public  peace,  and  to 
I  suppress  any  attempt  at  the  disturbance  thereof. 

I  C.  Rowan,  1     CommiHsiooers  of  the 

I  R.  Maynb,  j  Police  of  the  Metropolis. 

Tut^sday,  May  80,  1848, 
i  Metropolitan  Police  Office, 

I  Whitehall  Place. 


I 
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repassed  to  the  meeting.  I  was  not 
iklaruied  at  this  meeting ;  my  fainilj  were, 
merely  from  the  excitement  of  a  large 
body  passing  similar  to  vrhat  might  be 
expected  from  the  passing  of  a  procession 
of  any  other  kind.  I  shut  my  shop  up, 
and  many  of  my  neighbours  also.  My 
wife  and  daughters  were  a  little  excited 
by  the  number  of  people.  There  were  600 
or  700.  I  saw  the  procession  turn  out  of 
Aylesbury  Street.  There  might  then  have 
been  600.  I  was  not  present  at  the 
meeting  myself. 

Joshua  BUssaard — Examined  by  Welaby. 

I  am  a  hatter,  of  1,  Aylesbury  Street, 
Olerkenwell.  On  the  eyening  in  question 
I  shut  up  my  shop  at  fire  o'clock.  I  was 
alarmed  in  this  way :  I  supposed  mj 
windows  would  be  broken,  or  property 
destroyed.  I  did  not  suppose  personal 
injury.  There  was  a  noise.  We  had  the 
police  every  night,  and  were  obliged  to 
shut  up  every  evening  while  it  Tasted. 
We  had  the  horse  troops  one  night,  and 
of  course  we  were  alarmed. 

Cioss-examined  by  Serjeant  Allen. 

You  had  no  personal  apprehension  P — 
No,  the  people  were  of  the  worst  class 
you  can  see  in  London.  T  mean  persons 
of  bad  character.  I  do  not  say  there 
were  all  the  worsb,  but  the  assemblages 
had  done  us  a  deal  of  mischief.  They 
were  sober  as  fnr  as  my  knowledge  went, 
but  we  had  the  processions  every  day  in 
the  week. 

Wilde,  C.J. :  Will  you  state  what  the 
general  conduct  of  the  people  there  was  P 
— There  was  an  assemblage ;  one  man 
stood  up  to  speak— he  had  2,000  or  3,( '00  to 
talk  to.  There  were  about  100  round  him 
who  could  hear.  I  did  not  know  any  of  the 
speakers  so  as  to  be  able  to  name  them. 
They  were  the  worst  description  we  ever 
had.  I  have  no  particular  recollection  of 
what  occurred  on  the  29th.  I  cannot  dis- 
tinguish that  night  from  any  other.  The 
procession  caused  the  shops  to  shut  at  four 
or  five  o'clock.  Ten  is  the  usual  hour. 
The  meeting  began  at  seven  or  eight,  but 
there  had  been  an  assemblage  before  that 
night.  The  shutting  up  was  general,  and 
many  of  our  customers  have  had  the 
opinion  that  Clerkenwell  is  a  very  bad 
neighbourhood!.  It  was  fear  and  alarm 
that  caused  me  to  close  so  soon. 

The  case  f<ir  the  Crown  having  closed, 
Serjeant  Allen  and  Huddleston  objected 
that  there  were  certain  variances  (stated  in 
the  ruline  of  Wilde,  C.J.,  bel^^w)  between 
the  defendant's  speech  as  laid  in  the  indict- 
ment  and  proved  in  evidence,  and  were 
about  to  cite  authorities. 


Pabke,  B.  :  It  is  no  use  citing  cases. 
It  is  admitted  you  must  prove  some 
words,  as  you  do  in  an  action  of  slander 
prove  some  of  the  precise  words,  and  show 
that  these  words  must  be  actionable. 
There  may  be  parts  struck  out  without 
affecting  tne  remainder.  Their  lordships 
having  consulted, 

Wilde,  C.J. :  The  rule  that  has  been 
suggested  is  no  doubt  correct.  If  sedi- 
tion be  charged  as  having  been  uttered 
by  a  statement  of  a  greater  quantity  of 
matter  than  is  provea,  but  so  mucn  is 
proved  as  will  constitute  the  crime,  then 
it  is  quite  immaterial  to  prove  so  much 
of  it  as  you  may  abstract,  and  yet  have  a 
perfectly  good  indictment  containing  a 
distinct  legal  crime. 

Now  the  indictment  charges  the  defen- 
dant to  have  said, 

"If  the  Queen  neglects  to  recognise  the  t>eople, 
then  the  people  must  neglect  to  recognise  the 
Queen." 

There  is  scarcely  any  word  in  that  sen- 
tence  wnich  you  could  omit  and  yet  leave 
the  substance  of  the  wordb  upon  the  face 
of  the  indictment.  The  evidence  does 
not  prove  the  word  ** neglects**  to  have 
been  used,  but  the  word  **  forgets  *'  in 
that  part  of  the  sentence  and  also  in  the 
following  part.  I  apprehend  that  if  I 
take  out  the  word  ''neglects**  and  that 
I  can  put  in  no  other  word,  I  have  not 
enough  left  to  give  the  fair  effect  of  that 
which  the  defendant  is  charged  to  have 
said,  so  as  to  make  it  amount  to  a  crime. 
I  theiefore  conceive  that  so  much  of  the 
indictment  must  be  considered  as  not 
proved,  and  be  strnck  out. 

Now  with  respect  to  the  next  ob- 
jection, the  passage  in  the  indictment  is  : 

"If  John  Mltchel  is  sunt  out  of  his  country, 
every  Irishman  must  rse  and  revenge  the  insult." 

If  you  stop  there,  there  is  enough.  If 
that  is  proved,  then  the  question  will 
arise,  whether  the  failure  to  prove  what 
follows : 

"  or  you  will  no  longer  be  worthy  of  the  name  ** — 

whether  jrou  may  not  abstract  that 
from  the  indictment  and  still  leave  the 
whole  substance  of  the  matter  which  the 
defendant  is  charged  with  upon  the  in- 
dictment BuflScienlly  sustained  by  the 
evidence.  Supposing  the  defendant  had 
never  been  charged  with  nsing  either  of 
the  words  in  that  part  of  the  alternative 
which  is  the  subject  of  objection  ;  sup- 
posing he  had  been  solely  charged  with 
using  the  expression, 

''  If  John  Mitchel  is  sent  out  of  bis  country, 
every  Irishman  must  rise  and  revenge  the  in- 
sult." 
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would  or  woald  not  that  have  been  open 
to  the  charge  of  sedition  P  I  apprehend 
that  it  would  be  sufficient  to  make  the 
matter  good  npon  the  indictment,  and  that 
it  would  be  just  as  good  without  the  words 
which  follow  as  with  those  words. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  last  objection, 
that  the  indictment  charges  the  defendant 
with  having  said 

**  there  is  one  safe  way  of  getting  rid  of  rulers 
who  forget  their  duty  to  their  country," 

and  the  evidence  is  that  he  said 

"  there  was  one  safe  way  of  getting  rid  of  bad 
rulers." 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  omission  in 
the  indictment  or  that  which  the  prisoner 
has  been  proved  to  have  said  at  all  varies 
the  sense  of  that  which  he  is  proved  to 
have  said.  He  is  proved  to  have  said  all 
that  he  is  charged  with,  and  something 
more.  If  that  something  either  qualified 
or  altered  that  which  remained,  it  would 
be  a  substantive  variance. 


Speech  fok  thb  Dbibnce. 

Serjeant  Allen  in  his  speech  for  the  de- 
fence, referred  to  the  charge  of  riot. 

Wilde,  C.J. :  You  may  relieve  yourself 
with  regard  to  the  charge  of  riot ;  we  are 
all  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  evidence  to 
go  to  the  Jury  with  respect  to  riot. 

Allen :  If  that  falls  to  the  ground,  so  must 
necessarily  fall  to  the  ground  that  other 
charge  of  an  unlawful  assembly,  because  I 
apprehend  as  far  as  I  can  understand,  the 
distinction  which  the  writers  from  time  to 
time  have  endeavoured  to  draw  between 
these  charges,  riot,  rout  and  unlawful  as- 
sembly, where  persons  meet  together 
tnmulluously  and  riotously  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  some  object  of  their 
own,  whether  legal  or  otherwise,  by 
violence  and  tumult,  and  proceed  and 
actually  do  commit  and  carry  out  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  so  tumultuously  as- 
sembled, that  would  constituio  a  riot ;  but 
if  persons  assembling  with  the  same  view 
take  only  one  step  that  falls  short  of  a 
completion  of  the  act  which  they  as- 
sembled thus  riotously  to  commit,  then  I 
apprehend,  that  according  to  the  legal 
definitions  to  which  I  have  had  access,  it 
would  not  constitute  a  riot,  but  a  rout.  But 
if  persons  assemble  with  riotous  intentions 
with  the  purpose  by  violence  and  against 
the  law  lo  carry  out  some  specific  object, 
but  take  no  steps  whatever  in  the  per. 
formanco  of  that  object,  then  I  believe 
that  that  would  constitute  an  illegal  as- 
sembly ;  but  the  foundation  of  a  charge  of 
an  illegal  assembly  must  he  this,  tlmt  if 
they  had  proceeded  to  carry  out  their  pur- 


pose it  would  have  constituted  riot.  There- 
fore, if  there  was  no  intention,  no  meet- 
ing, no  purpose  of  that  character,  which 
would  in  itself,  if  prosecuted,  oonsatute 
riot,  then  I  may  dismiss  the  considera- 
tion  whether   this    was    or   was  not    an 
illegal  assembi  V ;  for  I  apprehend  the  same 
deficiency  in  the  evidence  which  appea^v 
here  to  substantiate  the  charge   of  riot, 
.will  appear  also  in  the  snljstautiation  of 
.  that  portion  of  the  charge  which  charges 
I  the  illegal  assembly.  If  lam  relieved  from 
that  difficulty  I  should  then  have  indeed  to 
I  contend  alone  with  that  which  I  believe 
.  is,  and  ought  to  be,  the  gist  of  this  charge, 
namely,  that  the  defendant  at  a  certain 
I  meeting  made  use  of  seditious  language. 
Genllemen,  as  regards  some  of  the  wtirds 
which  are  charged,  I  would  not  prostitute 
the  garb  which  I  wear,  or  the  privileges 
which  I  enjoy,  by  attempting  to  justify 
them.     My  defence  will  be  that  they  were 
never  uttered,  and  I  shall  prove  on  unim- 
peachable evidence  that  it  is  impossible 
that  any  such  words  advocating  private 
assassination  could  have  been  uttered. 

Gentlemen,  we  live  in  times  of  great 
excitement.  The  Continent  is  in  a  state 
of  revolution,  and  has  caused  men*s  minds 
to  look  to  their  own  safety  at  home  ;  has 
created  a  jealousy  which  did  not  pre- 
viously exist,  and  a  fear  lest  we  should 
become  involved  in  the  disorder  and 
anarchy  which  reign  around  us.  If  there- 
fore words  of  au  exciting  nature  were 
uttered  at  such  a  moment,  they  would 
be  estimated  very  far  beyond  their  natu- 
ral import.  I  cannot  but  see  that  this 
prosecution  occurs  at  a  time  when  men's 
minds  arc  alive  to  any  utterances  that 
may  cause  excitement  similar  to  that 
which  has  created  confusion  and  blood- 
shed elsewhere.  But  I  implore  you, 
gentlemen,  to  forget  that,  to  forget  all 
that  has  passed  around  you,  to  look  to 
the  evidence  alone,  not  remembering  other 
countries  or  other  times,  but  suppose,  if 
you  please,  that  these  words  were  uttered 
when  all  was  tranquil,  when  there  was  no 
fear  of  uproar,  when  the  laws,  as  they 
still  are,  were  re9f)ected  and  observed. 

I  confess  that  I  feel  at  a  loss  for  formu» 
latiiig  what  will,  and  what  will  not  con- 
stitute sf^dition.  It  seems  to  me  a  word 
existing  by  itself,  with  no  positive  mean- 
ing. That  which  is  seditious  in  one  class 
of  men  seems  not  to  be  in  others.  Accord- 
ing to  the  definition  that  has  been  given, 
sedition  seems  to  be  any  address  or 
words  which  shall  arouse  a  feeling  of  con- 
tempt against  tlie  government,  or  excite 
any  attack  against  the  constituted  autho- 
rities. If  such  a  definition  as  that  would 
do,  who  of  our  politicians  would  be 
safe?  Who  amongst  our  rulers  would 
be   otherwiise  than  chargeable  with   tho 
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offence  P  All,  as  I  oonceiye,  depends  upon 
the  meaning  of  the  word  "government," 
and,  gentlemen,  it  is  from  a  mistake  of  the 
meaning  of  that  word,  from  a  misappre- 
hension as  [  helieve  on  the  part  of  the  law 
officers  of  the  Grown  of  the  extent,  pur- 
pose and  meaning  of  that  expression  that 
this  indictment  has  originated  against 
this  man  FueseU .  Does  the  word  *  *  govern- 
ment" mean  the  whole  constitated 
authorities  of  this  realm  P  Does  it  mean 
the  establishment  of  kings.  Lords  and 
Commons  and  Execntive  as  by  law  estab- 
lished p  Does  it  mean,  in  fact,  the  whole 
basis  and  stmcture  of  the  laws  by  which 
We  are  governed,  or  does  it  mean  thisP 
Does  it  mean  only  those  persons  who  are 
tmsted  temporarily  with  the  execntive 
who  are,  in  fact,  the  masters  for  the  time 
being,  passing  in  and  out  of  office  as 
different  parties  shall  prevail  in  the  Honse 
of  Commons  P 

Gentlemen,  it  is  the  latter  constrnction 
which  I  apply  to  it  on  all  these  occasions ; 
it  is  the  latter  construction  which  has 
ever  been  given,  and  in  which  it  is  ac- 
cepted, and  I  need  not  appeal  to  the  com- 
mon parlance  of  every  person  who  sits  in 
that  box,  whether  in  speaking  of  the 
officers  in  power  for  the  time  being,  he 
does  not  use  the  word  "  go^'emment " 
generally  without  intending  to  mean  or 
to  apply  one  observation  in  subversion  of 
the  constituted  law  of  this  realm  P  We  use 
the  word  from  day  to  day,  and  in  all  our 
conversation,  the  government  of  the  day 
meaning  thereby  nothing,  but  the  otRcers 
who  are  in  truth  Her  Majesty's  mmisters, 
who,  having  power  to-day,  may  have  none, 
as  you  have  eeen,  to-morrow. 

(Gentlemen,  it  is  too  much  to  come  down 
here  to-day  to  ask  you  to  strain  the  sig- 
nification of  that  word  into  a  meaning, 
which  I  believe  most  honestly  it  was  never 
intended  to  convey  by  the  speaker  and  the 
understanding  of  the  hearers,  and  to  apply 
it  to  the  whole  constituted  laws  of  this 
realm  and  the  general  government  of  the 
country.  I  think  I  am  extremely  reason- 
able in  asking  you  to  limit  it  to  the 
ministers  in  power  for  the  time  being. 
[Counsel  proceeded  to  argue  that  the 
defendant  had  a  right  to  criticise  MitcheVs 
trial  and  conviction,  and  that  he  was  only 
repeating  what  had  been  said  by  others 
much  higher  in  authority  than  himself. 
It  was  no  crime  to  say  that  ho  did  not 
sympathise  with  **  this  'damnable  govern- 
ment," or  that  "if  the  Queen  neglects  to 
recognise  the  people,  then  the  people 
must  neglect  to  recognise  the  Quoen.'*J 
Have  we  not  all  a  right  to  say  that  if 
the  sovereign  neglects  bis  or  her  duty  to 
his  or  her  people,  if  the  Parliament  goes 
beyond  its  province  and  does  acts  in 
opposition  to  the  avowed  and  known  and 


established  interests  of  the  people — is  it  a 
new  doctrine  that  the  people  may  expel 
that  sovereign  and  create  a  new  one  P  Why, 
gentlemen,  the  very  authority  under  which 
we  all  sit  here  to-day  arose  from  the  act 
of  the  people  known  to  that  full  extent, 
the  very  law  and  the  very  liberty  of  which 
you  boast — the  very  laws  under  which  you 
seek  protection  are  the  result  of  an  act  of 
the  people,  who  themselves  banished  from 
the  throne  a  sovereign  who  had  contra- 
vened the  law,  which  he  wa;^  bound  to  sup- 
port, and  had  obstructed  the  liberties,  and 
had  created  the  prejudice  of  the  people 
whom  he  was  bound  to  protect.  Gentle- 
men, need  I  refer  to  the  revolution  of  1688, 
Why,  it  is  a  proposition,  gentlemen,  per- 
fectly sustainable;  if  Futsell  had  said, 
in  other  words,  whenever  a  sovereign 
violates  the  laws  which  he  is  bound  as 
sovereign  to  protect,  whenever  he  is  put 
in  hostility  by  his  own  conduct  with  the 
happiness  and  welfare  of  his  people,  it  is 
lawful  in  the  people  to  neglect  that 
sovereign — if  it  be  "forget"  or  "neg- 
lect," I  care  not,  but  the  practice  of  the 
constitution  has  dhewn  us  that  we  may  go 
further — ^that  we  may  expel  that  sovereign . 
IlTie  expression  that  if  John  Mitehel  is 
sent  out  of  the  country,  every  Irishman 
must  rise  and  avenge  the  insult,  only 
means  that  they  must  turn  out  the 
government.] 

We  may  have  a  government  worthy  of 

the  highest  admiration.     Of  that  I  give  no 

opinion,  but  I  cannot  help  saying  that  it 

is  a  government  that  appears  very  much 

to  me  like  a  lame  man  upon  two  crutches, 

leaning  first  on  one  party  or  on  one  side 

and  then  on  another,  and  managing  only 

to  keep  ite  equilibrium  by  the  extreme  and 

positive  opposition  of  the  two  sticks  upon 

I  which  it  stands  and  sustains  itself.     If 

'  that  be  so,  I  do  not  know  whether  this 

gentleman  was  right  or  wrong  in  his  ex- 

'  pression  of  contempt. 

'      Gentlemen,  I  say  this  because  I  know, 

'  as  you  know,  that  this  man  belongs  to  a 

I  particular  party,  a  party  never  intending 

to  overthrow  the  State,  or  to  alter  the 

!  laws  of  this  land,  except  in  that  limited 

'  degree  which,  as  they  believe  would  tend 

'  to  uphold  those  very  laws,  which  it  is  here 

,  charged  as  their  intention  to  violate  and 

I  subvert.     It  is  only  because  they  are  the 

I  advocates  of  a  particular  political  move- 

I  ment,  it  is  only    because    they  are  the 

I  advocates  of  a  particular  alteration  in  the 

representation  of  this  country,  it  is  only 

I  b€K5au8e  they  seek  by  another  means  to  get 

their  voices  heard  in  a  particular  assembly, 

it  ia  only  because  they  desire  to  be  heard, 

I  where  they  are  not  heard,  that  they  are 

'  thus  Dunished  as  I  will  show  you  by  being 

,  seized  and  dragged  before  you  as  crimi- 

:  nals. 
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Gentlemen,  m  to  the  words  abont  MsftsBi- 
nation,  through  me  the  defendant  begs  to 
deny  most  Bolemnlj  that  eyer  saoh  a  notion 
pasBed  eyen  his  mind  for  a  moment  as  that 
ne  should  recommend  assassination  to  any 
person  under  any  circumstanoes  whatever, 
no  matter  how  great  the  provocation, 
whether  public  or  private,  whether  political 
or  otherwise.  Gentlemen,  through  me 
and  through  his  plea,  he  denies  the  use  of 
the  language,  and  it  is  upon  the  use  of 
that  expression  that  I  believe  the  whole 
pith  of  this  diarge  hangs.  Gentlemen,  I 
say  the  improbability  is  so  gross,  that  it 
would  require  in  me  the  clearest  evidence 
emanating  from  the  purest  of  all  possible 
sources,  before  I  coold  believe  that  a  man 
would  be  goilty  of  so  great  a  mHdness  as 
to  avow  that  which  its  so  monstrous,  that 
which  is  so  uncongenial  to  eyery  feeling  of 
an  Englishman,  not  to  say  the  feeling  of 
eyery  civilised  man.  How  is  that  to  be 
sustained  ?  [Counsel  refen  ed  to  Fowler* $ 
evidence.] 

Why,  the  Timee  newspaper  knows  not 
of  the  eziBteuce  of  the  man  Fowler,  Be- 
porter,  quotha,  a  fellow  who  cannot  write 
shorthand,  but  who  goes  about  and  takes 
it  in  longhand!  it  is  in  the  discretion  of 
the  editor  of  the  paper,  or  some  person 
acting  for  him,  whether  they  they  will  in- 
sert the  commnnioations  or  not,  and  it 
becomes  therefore  very  necessary  that 
those  communications  should  contain 
something  witty,  something  novel,  some- 
thing startling,  something— to  use  the 
expression  of  one  of  these  gentlemen — that 
would  attract  the  attention  of  the  public. 
There  was  the  opportunity,  there  was  no 
other  reporter  there.  Now  we  must  make 
some  speech  for  Mr.  FtuseU — the  whole 
world  is  labouring  under  excitement  with 
respect  to  these  Ohartists,  it  will  read  with 
gi^eat  interest  that  which  they  say,  I  will 

fo  and  make  a  speech  no  matter  whether 
understand  it  or  not.  If  I  hear  the 
word  "  assassination  "  (which  1  believe  he 
neyer  did  hear) : 

"  If  ever  there  was  occasion  of  the  danger  of 
reporting  words  (these  are  the  words  of  Mr. 
Justice  Forster)  this  I  think  is  that  occasion. 
Nothing  can  be  more  difficult  than  to  report 
what  another  says,  unless  indeed  we  have 
mechanical  means  to  take  the  exact  words.'* 
Bat  the  exact  words  are  never  pretended, 
and  Mr.  Fowler,  who  is  really  the  only 
person  upon  whose  testimony — if  sup- 
ported at  all— the  speaking  of  the  persons 
can  be  supported,  says  he  only  took  a 
sketch  or  entry  here  and  there  in  long- 
hand. He  has  to  sustain  what  he  writes.  So 
startling,  so  monstrous,  were  the  expres- 
sions, which  seemed  to  be  from  the  nature 
of  the  speech  wholly  isolated  from  the  sense 
— that  they  appear  in  the  papers  as  some- 
thing to  astonish  and  interest  the  public. 


>  He  is  bound  to  sustain  that  report  after- 
wards; he  says  that  the  punishment  of 
buying  misreported  would  be  that  he  neyer 
as<ain  would  be  employed.  Who,  gentle- 
men, is  Mr.  Fowler!  Is  he  a  person  whoee 
character  induces  yon  to  place  reliance 
upon  what  he  says,  a  gentleman  who  has 
been  bometimes  a  r€(K>rter — who  has  been 
sometimes  the  proprietor  of  a  theatre — 
who  has  been  a  bankrupt— who  has  paid 
nothing — a  gentleman  who  is  charged  one 
day  with  setting  fire  to  the  Morning 
Chron/icle  office,  on  another  day,  still  in  the 

<  fire  line,  making  a  charge  against  a  fire 
office  iur  4/QOl.  in  resfteot  of  property 
iutfnreil  and  never  obtaining  a  farthing  inr 

,  Satisfaction,  who  tells  you  npon  hia  oath 
,  here  to-day  (and  test  him  by  that)  that  be 

<  does  not  know  whether  there  was  a 
I  plea  upon  the  record  at  that  trial  at 
I  which  ne  was  present,  setting  forth  that 
I  he  set  fire  to  the  dwelling-bouse ;  he 
I  tells  you  that  upon  his  oath  ;  he  makes 
I  a  charge  of  400^  against  the  Sun  Fire 
'  Office ;  and  if  it  were  set  up  as  a  de- 
'  fence  that  he  had  tired  his  own  house  with  a 
I  view  of  obtaining  that  sum  of  money,  is  it 
,  possible  that  it  should  have  made  so  little 
I  an  impression  U()on  his  mind  that  he 
I  shoald  appear  here  before  you  to-day,  and 
I  be  incapable  of  saying  whether  it  was  so 
I  or  not.     I  believe  that  yon  will  think  that 

all  he  has  said  with  regard  to  those  words, 
I  which  are  really  the  pith  and  gist  of  this 
indictment,  is  untrue,  and  that  it  is  a 
fabrication  and  that  there  is  no  confidence 
to  be  placed  in  him. 

In  regard  to  the  other  points,  that  is  the 
preceding  observations,  there  is  not  one  it 
taken  singly,  or  all  if  taken  together,  that 
goes  one  step  beyond  that  which  has  been 
coiisidered  a  legitimate  and  fair  observation 
to  be  made  upon  the  Government  of  the 
day  and  in  power.  What  difficulty  is  there 
in  a  meeting  of  this  kind,  if  indeed 
Mr.  Fu89eU  is  responsible  for  what  others 
say,  to  gel  a  man  up  to  make  a  speech  for 
the  purpose  of  implicating  the  whole 
meeting  and  of  creating  a  charge  against 
this  iudiviiiual ;  but  if  he  be  responsible 
for  what  others  uttered,  and  if  that  be 
evidence  applicable  to  him,  then  we  will 
see  that  the  purpose  and  meaning  of  the 
whole  meeting  was  nothing  more  than  this 
— that  there  was  a  determination  to  pass  in 
a  certain  procchsion,  I  think  they  called  it, 
up  the  streets,  but  that  there  was  also  a 
manifest  dibinclination  to  interfere  with 
any  persons,  or  to  create  any  disorder. 
There  is  nothing  illegal  in  taking  part 
in  processions. 

The  AUorney-Oeneral  has  only  read  part 
ot  what  Baron  AUlerson  said  at  Monmouth. 
He  goes  on  to  say, 

•'  liCt  m«  not,  however,  be  misunderstood 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  people  ot  this  country 
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have  a  perfect  right  to  meet  for  the  purpose  of 
Mtating  what  are  or  even  what  they  coDsider  to 
be  tht:ir  grievances.  That  right  they  always 
have  had,  and,  I  trust,  alwayn  will  hjive ;  but 
in  order  lo  trausmit  that  right  unimpaired  to 
posterity  it  is  uecesaary  that  it  should  be  regu- 
lated by  law,  and  restrained  by  reasou.*' 

I  8ft7  here  to-day  that  the  people  have 
always  had  the  right  to  meet;  I  say 
that  they  have  exercised  that  right  on 
this  occasion,  not  otherwise  than  in 
acoordanoe  with  the  law.  The  mere 
walking  about  the  streets  was  in  itself 
nothing;  no  aot  that  thej  did  violated 
the  law ;  and  nothing  has  brought  them 
within  the  aocasation  of  the  law 
eyen,  but  the  mere  fact  that  there  is 
excitement  and  apprehension  and  fear 
abroad,  which  is  only  peculiar  to  the 
present  time.  But  the  law  must  not  be 
changed  because  circumstances  change ; 
because  fears  are  great  and  many,  we  must 
not  vacillate  backwards  and  forwards;  we 
must  have  the  laws  the  same ;  that  is  our 
only  safety.  As  the  law  was  at  the 
time  of  that  enunciation  of  Mr.  Baron 
Alder9on,  auch  is  it  now,  and  I  hold  that 
under  that  definition  of  the  law  so  given 
by  Mr.  Baron  Aldm'gon,  there  is  not  one 
act  of  John  Fiu^eU^  the  defendant,  that  is 
in  violation  of  the  law.  Gentlemen,  1  need 
not  advert)  to  the  miserable  display  that 
ha.s  been  made  on  behalf  of  the  Crown  here. 
I  would  not  march  throu?h Coventry  Street 
with  them.  Such  a  ragged  set  1  never 
beheld  to  prove  the  violence  of  this  meet- 
ing. There  was  Mr.  Cooke^  who  says  that 
he  was  not  there  and  knew  nothing  at  all 
about  it.  Mr.  GoUins  i^ays  he  is  :i  police- 
man— of  course,  he  knew  something;  all 
that  be  has  got  to  tell  us  is  that  there  was 
some  person  of  the  name  of  Tyler,  and 
some  policemen  to  whom  something  was 
done  by  somebody  in  some  way,  but 
whose  names  he  did  not  know,  and  they 
were  not  here  to  give  any  account  of  the 
transaction  at  all.  Then  we  have  Mr. 
Terry,  who  comes  to  tell  you  in  what 
terror  and  alarm  he  was,  arising  from 
this  meeting.  They  could  not  have  gone 
to  a  better  man ;  he  is  a  glass  dtaler,  he 
would  throw  no  stones.  The  question 
must  have  suggested  itself  to  them. 
Who  is  a  good  man;  a  glass  dealer? 
We  will  suppose  him  to  be  under  serious 
apprehension  that  some  of  his  glass  pro- 
p>erty  or  china  might  he  broken  by  the 
mob.  But  he  does  not  further  their  case 
a  bit.  Poor  Mr.  Terry  says:  *' As  far  as 
I  was  concerned,  I  was  not  a  bit  alarmed." 
That  is  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Terry.  He 
says  his  daughters  were  a  little  excited  by 
the  great  number  of  people ;  but,  in  point 
of  fact,  not  more  excitea  than  they  would 
be  at  the  appearance  of  any  other  pro- 
cession.   Then  comes  Mr.  Blmard,  who 


I  says  that  he  shut  up  his  windows  some 
evening,  but  that  he  cannot  tell  what 
evening. 

Now,  gentlemen,  that  is  the  case — 
always  excepting  that  expression  about 
assassination,  which  I  again  repudiate  on 
behalf  of  the  defendant, — taking  it  without 
that  expressiun,  a  more  lame,  inconclu- 
sive, t»r  miser.ibly  concocted  complaint 
I  never  saw  attempted  to  be  supported  in 
a  Court  of*  Justice.  FusseU  should  not  be 
bound  by  what  Williams  said ;  but  if 
WiUiams  spoke  of  the  base,  bloody,  and 
brutal  Whigs,  he  was  only -repeating  the 
words  of  O^Connell,  and  the  Whigs  them- 
selves, so  far  from  prosecuting  the  expres- 
sion, begging  him  to  accept  the  highest 
office  in  the  State. 

Atto rney- General :  I  presume  you  have 
the  advantage  of  everybody  elso  in  know- 
ing that  fact. 

AUen:  That  is  the  case,  and  are  we 
to  have  one  law  for  the  rich  man  and 
another  for  the  poor  P  Is  Mr.  FwtseiU,  the 
defendant,  to  be  held  responsible  for  an 
expression  used  by  O'ConneU,  written  by 
0*CannelU  &nd  iterated  by  him  P  If  we  are 
not — if  we  are  to  have  the  same  law  for 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  powerful  and 
the  powerless,  by  your  verdict  say,  gentle- 
men, that  the  defendant  is  not  guilty  of 
this  charge.  By  doing  this  you  will  do 
more  to  uphold  the  law,  you  will  be  doing 
more  to  uphold  the  constitution  of  these 
realms  than  by  any  petty  revenge  which 
a  verdict  of  guilty  might  create,  bat  with 
it  create  also,  as  I  believe,  an  injustice 
that  may  go  greatly  to  increase  that  dis- 
affection which  we  should  all  deplore  if  it 
existed  to  any  extent  in  this  country. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  free  to  say  to  you  that 
I  do  not  in  any  way  accord  with  the  de- 
fendant's expressions  with  regard  to  this 
goyemment  or  any  government.  I  am 
one  of  those  who  believe  that  this  is  the 
most  inapt  time  for  any  movement  of  any 
character  that  could  possibly  be  chosen. 
I  agree  with  the  learned  Attorney' OenercU, 
that  it  is  unfortunate  that  any  persons, 
however  just,  however  imperative  their 
claim,  should  choose  the  present  mo- 
ment for  agitation.  But  while  I  re- 
member that,  if  the  law  be  the  sa^ne,  I 
cannot  help  reverting  to  times  not  long 
since  when  the  chief  minister  of  the 
conn  try  declared  to  the  people  at  large, 
**  Agitate,  agitate,  agitate  !  Seek  your 
rights.  By  agitation  you  will  wring  from 
the  power  of  the  aristocracy  of  this  country 
that  which  their  justice  will  never  accord." 
Gentlemen,  that  is  my  remembrance  of 
1  he  words  of  that  time ;  nor  can  you  fail 
to  remark  that  in  that  tenor,  and  to  that 
extent,  and  in  that  way  was  the  original 
Beform  Bill  carried  in  this  country.  And 
by  whom  P  By  persons  who  wen»  mjade  (he 
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snbiect  of  prosecution  P  By  persona  who  ' 
had  afterwards  to  undergo  the  penalty  of ' 
sedition  P  Where  is  the  honourable 
member  for  Dudlej-,  who  on  that  occa- 
sion signalised  himself  by  the  most 
violent  attack  that  ever  was  made  upon 
any  ministry  at  aUP  They  stride  the 
world  like  philosophers,  and  these  petty 
men  mast  walk  between  their  legs  and 
look  about  them.  The  object  is  attained  ' 
for  which  their  ambition  was  tempted ; 
they  see  no  reason  for  any  further  change. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  solemn  compact  of  finality ;  1 
they  have  nothing  more  to  obtain ;  they  | 
therefore  crush  those  who  would  go  one 
step  further  and  who  must  be  their 
enemies.  The  law  most  be  the  same. 
You  are  in  this  case  the  judges  of  it. 
See,  if  there  be  guilt  in  the  expressions 
used  by  this  man,  whether  it  is  not  guilt 
participated  in  by  the  highest  in  authority. 
If  so,  take  that  which  is  enunciated  by 
the  highest  in  authority  as  the  fair  and  just 
enunciation  to  the  world  of  what  is  within 
the  law.  If  you  take  that,  you  cannot 
say  but  that  this  man  is  entitled  to  an 
acquittal  at  your  hands ;  and  I  again 
repeat  that  by  that  means  will  you  uphold 
order  and  tne  law,  which,  I  am  con- 
fident, by  a  contrary  verdict  you  would 
be  violating. 

EyIDENCB  F0&  THE  DEFENCE. 

Stephen  Flexham — Examined  by 
Hvddlesion, 

I  am  n  journeyman  carpenter.  I  was 
at  the  meeting  of  29th  May,  and  was 
near  enough  to  hear  the  speeches.  I 
heard  Fussell  address  the  people  assem- 
bled. I  heard  the  whole  of  his  speech. 
I  heard  him  say  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
had  been  compelled  to  fly,  for  fear  of 
private  assassination.  That  was  the  only 
time  he  used  the  word  "assassination." 
He  did  not  say  there  was  one  safe 
way  of  getting  rid  of  rulers  who  forgot 
their  duty  to  their  country,  by  means  of 
private  assassination.  There  was  nothing 
of  the  kind  mentioned.  He  said,  sup)>o8ing 
he  was  placed  in  the  sauie  position  as 
MUchel  was,  he  had  five  eons,  and,  if  they 
did  not  avenge  his  wr0!:g8,  he  would  dis- 
own them.  That  was  the  most  important 
part  of  his  speech.  He  only  used  the  word 
*'  private  assassination  "  once,  because  if 
he  had,  it  would  have  dwelt  on  my  mind  ; 
because,  whether  ho  was  a  friend  or  an 
enemy,  I  never  would  have  recognised 
him.  I  would  have  disowned  him,  if  such 
an  expression  had  strack  my  mind.  I  had 
no  knowledge  of  him  previous  to  the 
meeting.  Next  day  my  attention  was 
called  to  the  report  of  what  was  attributed 
to  him.     It  wa.v  not  a  correct  report. 


Cro6S-examiued  by  AUomejf-Ge»eral. 

How  came  you  to  go  to  the  meeting  ? 
There  had  been  a  placard  calling  a  meeting. 
at  nl  1  hazards.     I  went  to  hear  the  speechee. 
I  did  not  know  who  was  going  to  attend. 
I  am  a  Chartist,  a  memWr  of  the  South 
Hall  district,  over  Blackfriars  Bridge.     I 
pay  a  subscription.     I  do  not  know  wlist 
district  Fussetl  belong  to.     Liondon,  ftnd 
the  neigh lx>arhood,   is  divided  into  dis- 
tricts of  Chartist  societies.     When  meet- 
ings   are    to  be  held,   we    commiinic»te 
with     each  other  by  placards.       Notice 
of    meeting    comes  from  the    secretary, 
I  believe,   and  it  is    annonnced  at    the 
different    localities.      The    placards    are 
handbills.    Sometimes  they  are  published 
openly    in    the    streets,    and    sometimes 
handed  about   in  the  different  localities. 
Each  district  has  a  del^ate  to  conunnni- 
oate  with  the  others.    The  placard  that 
brought  me  to  this  meeting,  was  published 
in  the  sti'eet  about  two  days  before.    I  had 
not  seen  it  at  our  meeting.     As  far  as  1 
can  judge,  the  districts  are  divided  into 
sections,  I  do  not  belong  to  any  of  them 
myself.    I  was  about  six  feet  from  the  van. 
There  was  no  crowd.    There  was  not  much 
noise,  there  was  a  little  applause.     When 
Fussell  said  the  Emperor  of  Austria  had 
been  compelled  to  fly,  for  fear  of  private 
aasassination,  he  was  referring  to  a  para- 
graph he  read  in  the  paper.     He  had  no 
paper  there.    He  was  speaking  of  the  Gro- 
vernmeiit  immediately  before  that.  He  said 
they  wanted  to  change  the  system  of  Go- 
vernment, that  they  were  over-taxed,  that 
was  all.  That  the  people  were  over  burdened 
with  taxes.     I  heard  a  ^ood  deal  more  than 
that,  but  I  cannot  recollect  the  whole  of 
it.     I  merely  speak  respecting  the  private 
assassination.     That  word  was  only  applied 
once.    I  think  there   was  something  said 
about  the  Queen.  I  cannot  tell  what,  it  is  so 
long  ago.    I  did  not  bear  it  in  mind.    I  be- 
lieve he  was  in  favour  of  i-oyalty.    I  believe 
he  spoke  so  in  his  speech.     I  heard  him 
speak  of  John  Mitch^f  that  he  had  been  a 
persecuted  man,  and  he  spoke  respecting 
j  his  {FusselVs)  five  sons.      I  did  not  hear 
I  anything  said  about  the  duty  of  Irishmen 
}  to  rise  and   reveni^e    insults.     I  do  not 
I  recollect  those  words,  or  anything  of  the 
,  sort.     I  do  not  think  any  man.  who  would 
recommend  private   nssassination     would 
be  a  fit  man  for  any  society,  therefore  I 
would  not  countenance  any  man  that  said 
it.     If  FnsseU  had  made  use  of  such  an 
expression,  I  should  not  have  forgotten  it. 
Wnat  he  said  about  his  five  sons  did  not 
directly    follow  •  the     upe    of   the    words 
'*  private  assassination,"  as  applied  to  the 
Emperor    of  Austria.     I  went  with   the 
meeting  afterwards  ns  far  as  Snow  Hill. 
I  do  not  know  how  many  persons  there 
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were  in  the  procesBion,  but  a  gj*eat  many.  ' 
Not  120,000  1  Bhould  say.     They  took  a 
long  while  to  pass.     Threo-qaarters  of  an 
hour  I  should  say.    I  do  not  know  whether 
they  were  four  or  five  abreast.     I  saw  no  ' 
one  leading  them,  no  one  at  the  bead.     I  : 
did  not  see   the   leaders.    I  did  not  see 
Vernon.     I    know    him,   and    have    seen  , 
Williams.     I  did  not  see  them  in  the  pro-  I 
cession.    I  heard   WiUiama  speak  at  the 
meeting.     I  think  I  heard  him  talk  of  the 

b aristocracy.  I  did  not  disown  him  for 

that  expression.  I  did  not  hear  him  tell 
the  meeting,  that  he  hoped  ihey  had 
energy  enough  to  defend  themselves  if 
there  was  any  obstruction.  Nothing  of  the 
kind.  He  told  them  to  fall  in  on  a  signal. 
I  do  not  know  whether  that  had  been  ar- 
ranged beforehand.  I  never  knew  any- 
thing of  the  meeting.  Although  I  belong 
to  a  district,  I  am  not  always  there.  I 
heard  McCarthy  speak.  I  do  not  recollect 
his  saying,  that  now  was  the  time  for  every 
one  who  valued  liberty  to  strike  the 
blow.  I  am  not  sure  he  did  not  say  it.  I 
was  as  near  to  him  as  I  was  to  FuBsellf  but 
I  have  not  borne  these  things  in  mind. 

Be-escamined  by  HuddlesUm. 

Although  you  were  asked  these  ques- 
tions on  Friday  last,  was  your  attention 
called  next  day,  by  the  report  in  the 
papers,  to  its  being  said  that  Ftusell  had 
said  something  about  assassination  P 

Yes,  next  day  after  the  meeting.  I  then 
recollected  that  those  words  were  not  used. 
1  belonged  to  a  Reform  Association  twenty- 
seven  years  ngo.  I  diii  not  belong  to  the 
Anti-corn  Law  League.  I  have  been  eight 
years  in  the  employment  of  the  gentleman 
I  now  work  for ;  six  years  the  last  time.  I 
I  am  still  in  his  employment. 

Michael  Weeden^Exsmined  by  Huddlestan. 
I  am  an  optical  instrument  maker,  and 
live  at  69,  Hatton  Garden.  I  was  pre- 
sent at  the  meeting  on  the  29th  May. 
I  heard  FusselVs  speech.  I  was  about 
six  or  seven  yards  off  the  van  he  was 
iu.  I  did  not  hear  the  firtt  two  or  three 
sentences.  The  first  1  heard  was  about 
John  Mitchel,  and  I  heard  all  the  rest  from 
there.  What  he  said  about  hi^  sons  was, 
**  1  have  five  children,  and  I  would  disown 
ere  a  one  of  them  that  would  not  avenge  " 
or  **  revenge  me,  if  the  Government  was 
to  serve  me  as  they  did  John  Mitehel" 
There  was  nothing  said  about  assassination. 
The  expression  was  not  made  use  of  then. 
In  the  early  part  of  his  speech  he  was 
speaking  al»ont  how  strong  a  Government 
might  be,  and  yet  what  a  little  thing 
might  upset  it ;  and  he  snid,  speaking  of 
being  surrounded  with  military  and  police, 
and  all  that,  the  mere  threat  of  assassina- 
tion, drove  the  Emperor  of  Austria  from 


Milan,  or  Vienna,  or  wherever  it  was.  I 
did  not  heai'  him  make  une  of  the  word 
"assassination"  at  any  other  part  of  his 
speech. 

Cross-examined  by  Aitomey-  General. 
Did  not  he  say,  **  What  made  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  fly  from  his  country  ? 
Why  the  fear  of  assa^si nation  P*' — He  said, 
it  was  the  threat  of  assassination  that  made 
him  fly,  not  the  fear.  He  did  not  say, 
**  By  these  means  other  rulers  will  soon 
fly,"  nor  nothing  like  it.  He  said,  how- 
ever strong  Government  might  bo,  the 
threat  of  assassination  had  frightened  that 
man  away  from  his  country ;  so  he  showed 
how  weak  it  was  unless  it  was  founded 
upon  the  affections  of  the  people.  That 
was  the  context  of  what  ho  said ;  that  was 
the  concluding  part  of  it.  I  am  quite 
positive  he  did  not  use  the  words  *'  private 
aesasstnation."  I  did  not  go  round  with 
the  procession. 

George  Mojeey — Examined  by  Uuddlesion. 
I  am  a  working  bookbinder,  and  live 
in  Thanet  Place,  Temple  Bar.  I  did 
work  for  Messrs.  Bone  and  Son,  of  Fleet 
Street;  at  present  I  am  out  of  work. 
I  was  at  the  meeting  of  29th  May. 
I  beard  FtisselVe  speech.  I  was  about  ton 
yards  from  the  front  of  the  van  I  heard 
the  whole  of  his  speech.  I  heard  that 
portion  which  refeiTed  to  his  sons.  After 
alluding  to  the  flight  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  he  said  that  he  should  be  ashamed 
of  his  sous  if  they  did  not  seek  retribution  ; 
rather  I  should  say  he  alluded  to  Mitchel, 
after  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  to  the 
wrongs  he  conceived  had  been  done  to  him  ; 
and  he  should  be  ashamed  if  they  did  not 
seek  retribution  if  he  had  been  served  as 
Mitchel  had,  or  words  to  that  effect.  1  do 
not  know  the  exact  terms.  He  spoke 
generally  of  the  wrongs  of  Ireland,  and 
also  of  the  oppi-ession  practised  on  this 
country  by  the  Government  generally.  I 
only  heard  the  word  **  assassination  "  made 
use  of  iu  one  instance,  and  that  was  relative 
to  the  flight  oi  the  Emi^ror  of  Austria. 
He  said,  •*  Did  he  fly  from  Vienna  from  the 
fear  of  assassination  P "  That  was  the 
only  instance  in  which  he  used  the  term 
*•  assassination,'*  to  the  best  of  my  know- 
ledge. 

Cross-examined  by  Attorney-General. 

Is  that  all  he  said  on  that  subject  P— Yes, 

he  did  not  talk  of  piivate  assassination.     I 

swear  I   did   not   hear   those  words,   and 

situa'  ed  as  1  was  I  think  I  must  have  heard 

tuem  had  they  been  used.     1  was  not  more 

i  than  ten  yards  ott'.     On  my  oath  the  word 

I  *'  private  "was  not  used  in  my  hearing.     I 

1  feel  confident  it  was  not  used.    If  it  was 
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Pffed  I  mast  have  heard  it ;  I  wm  there  the 
whole  time. 

I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Chartist  body, 
bnt  having  nothing  better  to  do  I  went.  I 
did  not  pay  much  attention  to  Williamt* 
spoech,  oesides  he  was  to  indifferent  a 
speaker  that  his  voice  ecarcely  reached  any 
one.  McCarthy  spoke  somewhat  strongly  of 
the  grieTanoes  of  Ireland,  and  particularly 
the  case  of  MUrhel;  bat  I  did  not  take 
any  particnlar  notice  of  the  ezpresBions  he 
need,  not  knowing  either  of  them. 

Re-examined  by  HuddUgion. 
Was  your  attention  called  to  a  report  of 
the  proceedings    in   a  newspaper  imme- 
diately after  the  meeting  P — Yes. 

Edward  Stokes— ^lOkmmed  by  Huddleston. 

I  live  at  1,  Spencer  Street,  Clerken* 
well,  and  am  a  jeweller.  FvMell  has 
worked  for  me  six  or  seven  years.  His 
general  character  daring  that  time  has 
been  excellent.  I  always  thought  him  a 
peaceable,  quiet  person,  and  a  most  un- 
assuming, inoffensive  man. 

Cross-examined  by  AiUtmrnf-Oeneral. 

Did  you  not  know  that  he  was  indirted 
for  the  Chartist  riots,  at  Warwick,  in  1889  P 
— No,  not  till  lately.  He  was  in  fall  employ- 
ment till  lately,  earning  from  21.  to  21.  10«. 
a  week.   He  ha»  lately  earned,  perhaps,  30«. 

Huddleston :  Did  you  hear  that  he  was 
acquitted  at  Warwick  P — I  did,  and  made 
inquiries. 

Attorney  General:  Do  not  yon  know  that 
he  was  acquitted  because  the  Crown  did 
not  offer  evidence  against  a  number  of 
persons  P — I  know  nothing  of  it. 

REPLT.(a) 

Atlomey-Oeneral  (in  reply) :  But,  says 
the  learned  serjeant,  assume  that  these 
words  were  uttei'ed  when  everything  was 
tranquil.  Ton  have  no  right  to  make  any 
snch  assumption ;  to  understand  whether 
the  words  were  seditions,  you  must  con- 
sider the  circumstances  of  the  time  when 
they  were  uttered,  the  time  at  which  they 
were  uttered,  the  meeting  to  which  they 
were  addressed,  and  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  must  be  considered ;  and,  gen- 
tlemen, forgive  me  for  taking  a  rapid 
glance  at  those  circumstances  as  proved 
by  the  evidence,  and  stated  on  oath.  On 
the  29th  May  the  whole  of  the  continent 
of  Europe,  as  was  stated  by  the  learned 
Serjeant,  was  in  a  state  of  violent  excite- 
ment and  tumult.  There  was  raging  in  a 
sister- country  a  system  of  circum stances 
where  the  ill-judging  people  thought  the 
property  of  the  people  was  the  right  of 

(a)  Before  Peuman's  Act  (28   &   29    Vict, 
c.  18.  (».  2)  the  prison er*s  counsel  had  no  right 
to  &nm  up  ht«  etidence  in  ca:*e8  of  felony'  and  j 
misdemeanor. 


!  the  people,  and  thus  they  were  oonsom* 

I  ing    that   upon    which    their     existeitoe 

'  depended,   and    when     people   sufferinf? 

in  this  ooontry  from  a  temporary  prcs- 

'  sure    of    trade  were  willing   to    receivo 

any  violent  doctrine  which  would  gixe 

them  a  change  and  temporary  relief. 

There  had  been  daily  and  repeatedly 
meetings ;    trade  was  suspended   in    the 
I  neighbonrhood ;  the  shops  were  shut ;  the 
people  were  in   terror  and  alarm ;   and 
that  was  the  occasion  selected  for  ihiit 
,  meeting ;  and  by  whom  was  it  held,  ftnd 
'  under  what  circumstanots  P    It  was  held 
by  the  chartist  leaders,  as  it  appears ;  it 
wafl  held  by  the  Rulera  and  Directors — 
the  men  who  by  the  testimony  of  t-heir 
own  witneases  are  guilty  of  a  violation  of 
another  law,  having  in  existence  oorrea- 
•  ponding    societies,    with    delegates    and 
'  secretaries,  having  the  means  of  private 
!  communication,   and    having  the  means 
^  throughout  the  whole  of  London  iiistaa- 
'  taneously  and  simultaneously  of  bringing 
numbers  to  that  meetinff  from  the  varioas 
parts  and  localit  ies  to  oeiy,  and  perhaps 
to  defeat,  the   interference  of  the  police 
and  the  military.     And  by  those  men  at 
that  time,  under  those  circumstances,  and 
at  that  place,  where  the  honest  tradesman 
was  the  victim  of  terror,  and  his  business 
was  paralysed — they  advertised  in  defiance 
of  the  law,  and  against  the  public  notice 
(which  together  with  the  seal  of  the  in- 
habitants bad  repressed  the  former  meet- 
ings) a  meeting  at  all  hn sards ;  and  it  is 
to  that    meeting    held    at    all    haaards, 
WUiiams    being    chairman,    that  Fueeell 
goes  and  uses  the  language  which  he  is 
charged  upon  in  this  indictment. 

Gentlemen,  my  lord  will  foreive  me  for 
reminding  him  of  that  which  fell  from  Mr. 
Justice  Patteeon  in  his  recent  charge  to 
the  grand  jury  of  Middlesex.  His  lord- 
ship says :  (a) 

"  When  I  had  lately  tfao  duty  of  addres^in^ 
a  jo^nd  jury  in  thisi  court,  on  the  27th  of  Apnl 
last,  I  thought  it  right  to  point  oat  the  abhor- 
rence in  which  the  law  of  England  has  ever 
held  riotous  and  tumultuouB  asj^emblies  of  the 
people,  considering  moRt  wisely  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  any  man  to  foresee  what  conse- 
quences may  ensue  from  such  assemblages,  even 
when  the  ohject  of  those  who  call  them 
together  may  have  been  defined  ana  moderate, 
and  even  lawful  ;  since  the  excitement  and 
ferment  oecessarily  attending  them  is  mofit 
likely  to  leail  the  multitude  eventoallj'  to  lose 
sight  of  the  original  intention,  and  to  nifch 
headlong  into  the  commission  of  violence  and 
outrages  which  were  never  contemplated.  This 
is  true  with  regard  to  bU  such  assemblages,  even 
in  open  day  ;  how  much  more  true  is  it  when 
such  assemblages  are  held  at  night ;  when  quiet 

(a)  Cited  in  Wise  on  Hints  and  Unlawful 
Assemblies,  p.  10,  Srd  edition. 
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and  peaceable  discu-ssion  is  manifestly  impos- 
siltle,  and  when  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  any 
one  with  the  most  charitable  and  indulgent 
views  to  conceive  that  anything  short  of  intimi- 
dation by  the  exhibition  of  physical  force  can 
be  intended.  The  essence  of  criminality  in 
such  cases,  is  the  terror  and  alarm  with  which 
thti  peaceable  and  quiet  subjects  of  iier  Majesty 
must  almost  necessarily  be  affected,  even  those 
who  arc  endowed  with  firmness  and  resolution ; 
and,  therefore,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  such  tumultuous  meetings  ut  uight  cau 
hardly,  under  any  circumstances,  be  otherwise 
than  criminal.  I  speak  of  the  general  law  of 
the  land  applicahle  to  all  places  in  Her  Majesty's 
dominions,  and  of  the  proceeding  by  indict- 
ment, with  which  alone  yon  can  have  to  do, 
against  persons  forming  part  of  such  meetings, 
whether  as  leaders  and  in^itigators  of  them,  or 
as  idle  and  sometimes  merely  curious  spectators 
joining  iu  such  meetings,  without  considering 
that  by  their  so  doing  they  are  swelling  the 
apparent  numbers  of  them,  and  increasing,  how> 
ever  unwittingly,  their  powers  of  mischief. 
There  are  particular  statutes  giving  extra- 
ordinary powers  in  this  and  other  large  towns 
to  the  magistrates  iind  the  police,  which  happily 
are  found  sufficient  in  general  to  reprtfss  such 
disorders ;  but  it  may  be  that  proceedings  by 
indictment  may  becojie  either  necestary  or 
advisable ;  and  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  warn  all 
persons  that  the  law  is  not  so  feeble  and  in- 
effectual as  to  permit  the  country  to  be  kept  in 
a  perpetual  state  of  alarm  and  apprehension 
lest  some  fearful  outbreak  should  take  place; 
but  that  if  the  law  mast  be  put  into  action,  it 
will,  by  severely  punishing  tliose  who  may  be 
apprehended  in  the  commission  of  such  criminal 
acts,  hold  out  an  example  to  deter  others  from 
the  like  offe>  cen.  Great  and  meritorious  as 
have  be<m  and  are  the  exertions  of  those  who 
are  called  upon  specially,  and  come  forward  to 
preserve  the  peace,  it  is  not  to  be  endured  that 
thost^  many  loy.il  subjects  should  be  harassed 
by  repeated  calls  on  their  services,  and  that 
those  who  for  some  sinister  objects  of  their  own 
render  such  calls  imperative,  should  escape 
without  the  punishment  due  to  their  miscon- 
duct." 

Now  reading  this,  can  anybody  doabt 
that  this  vras  an  unlawful  and  an  illegal 
assembly  P 

SuMMive  UP. 
WiLT>B,  O.J. :  Gentlemen  of  the  jnrv, 
yea  are  assembled  here  beyond  all  doubt 
under  oircttmstances  of  great  importance, 
which  probably  cast  npon  you  a  greater 
responsibility  than  ordinarily  belongs  to 
a  trial  of  this  class.  The  state  of  the 
country,  which  has  been  referred  to  by 
the  learned  counsel  on  both  sides,  may 
have  a  tendency  to  create  such  alarm  and 
fear  in  your  minds  as  may  perhaps  pre- 
vent you  properly  distinguishing  between 
that  state  and  the  consequences  to  which, 
if  not  suppressed,  it  mast  nocessarily  lead, 
and  the  guilt  of  the  particular  individual 
who  is  charged  before  you.     You  mast 


]  not  permit  your  minds  to  be  too  strongly 
,  impressed  by  any  public  danger,  at  least 
I  to  an  extent  that  shall  prevent  your 
I  directing  the  strictest  and  most  vigilant 
I  attention  to  the  question  of  how  far  the 
{  evidence  brings  home  tho  particular 
charge  to  the  defendant.  You  cannot,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  form  a  correct  judgment 
of  how  far  the  evidence  tends  to  establish 
the  crime  imputed  to  the  defendant,  with- 
out bringing  into  that  box  with  you  a 
knowledge  of  the  present  state  of  society, 
because  the  conduct  of  every  individual 
in  regard  to  the  effect  which  that  conduct 
is  calcalated  to  produce,  must  depend 
upon  the  state  of  the  society  in  which  he 
lives.  That  may  be  innocent  in  one  state 
of  society,  because  it  may  not  tend  to 
disturb  the  peace  or  to  interfere  with  the 
right  of  the  community,  which  at  another 
time,  and  in  a  different  state  of  society, 
in  conseqaence  of  its  different  tendency, 
may  be  open  to  j  ust  censure . (a)  Your  atten> 
tiou  has  been  called  to  the  general  cir- 
cumstances applicable  to  this  case,  which 
refers  to  a  transaction  which  has  taken 
place  at  a  public  meeting ;  and  whenever 
a  case  comes  into  a  court  of  justice  con- 
nected with  what  has  passed  at  a  pablic 
meeting,  topics  of  very  different  des  ;rip- 
tions  are  urged  before  the  jury  by  the 
coansel  on  opposite  sides.  The  object  of 
good  citizens  is  to  preserve  quiet,  good, 
and  effective  government.  We  pride  our- 
selves justly  upon  tho  institutions  of  this 
country,  but  that  may  be  considered  one 
of  its  most  valuable,  which  gi^es  to  the 
people  the  right  of  attending  public  meet- 
ings, and  publicly  discussing  their  actual 
or  supnosed  grievances.  If  that  right  be 
valuable,  it  is  necessar^r  that  there  should 
be  a  certain  degree  of  judgment  and  for- 
bearance exercised  in  looking  at  the  pro- 
ceedings of  such  a  meeting.  Where  a 
vast  bcKly  of  men  meet  under  the  oppres- 
sion of  certain  grievances,  as  they  s appose, 
if  they  are  in  earnest  their  language  will 
naturally  be  strong.  The  very  numbers 
might  produce  a  certain  degree  of  warmth 
and  feeling,  which  finds  its  expression  in 
the  language  which  is  used  by  the  speak- 
ers. It  isi  necessary,  in  examining  lan« 
guage  used  on  such  occasions,  to  exercise 
a  fair  and  candid  judgment.  To  exercise 
too  acute  and  strict  a  judgment  upon  ex- 
pressions used  at  public  meetings,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  discussion  of  supposed 
public  gprievances,  would  be  iu  fact  to 
rcHtrict  such  proceedings  altogether ;  for 
men  can  hardly  speak  upon  subiects  in 
which  they  are  deeply  interested  in  great 
numbers,  without  using  stronger  language 
than  is  uned  at  other  times;  there foie  it 
is  at  all  times  necessary  to  look  at  the 

(</)  See  Rey  v.  Suilicau,  11  Cox,  C.  C.  50. 
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gnrronnding  cironmstance?,  not  to  par- 
ticular expresaionB,  but  to  the  general  tone 
of  any  aadress  which  may  be  made,  and 
the  Bitnation  of  the   particular  speaker. 
The  circumstances  attending  the  meeting, 
the  general  topics  which  he   introduces, 
and  the  tone  in  which  he  speak  i,  should 
all   be   taken   into   account,    in   order  to 
ascertain  whether  the  expressions  he  used 
were  expressions  flowing  from  deliberate  ' 
intention,  or  whether  they  were  has«ty  and  , 
unguarded  and  perhaps  imprudent,  but  not  ' 
flowing   from   any   design  to  produce   a 
mischievous   result.     We   are,    therefore, 
much  interested  in  preserving  the  right  of  I 
attending  public  meetings,  and  freely  dis-  ' 
cuRsing  public  grievances   porfectljr  un- 
shackled so  far  as  concerns  the  exercise  of 
fair,  temperate,  and  deliberate  judgment; 
not  looking  at  the  expressions  used  by  the 
speakers  there  as  they  ought  to  be  looked 
at  if  they  were  used  by  one  of  you  sitting 
in  some  calm   and  deliberate   situation, 
such  as  you  are  now  placed  in.  | 

But,  gentlemen,  it  is  necessary  on  other  ' 
accounts  to  see  that  that  which  I  call  for  ' 
this  purpose  an  institution  of  the  country, 
which  necessarily  exists  for  the  safety  of  I 
the  country,  to  enable  the  people  properly  | 
to  secure  and  enforce  their  rights  by  con-  ' 
stitutional  means  and  obtain  redress  of ; 
their  grievances,  is  not  perverted  into  an  | 
abuse,  and  used  for  the  very  purpose  of  ' 
destroying  that  which  it  is  intended  to  ' 
preserve.  To  secure  liberty  and  property  | 
IS  the  great  object  of  the  law.  It  is  of; 
great  importance,  therefore,  to  see  that  > 
public  meetings  which  may  be  held  under  I 
the  pretence  of  complaints  and  grievances,  i 
real  or  supposed,  are  not  perverted  bo  as 
to  tend  to  the  destruction  of  rights  and 
property,  and  of  exciting  and  producing  | 
tumult  instead  of  peace  and  security.  , 
There  is  danger  on  each  side  ;  there  may 
be  an  attempt  to  abuse  this  right  of  public  i 
meeting  ana  discussion  on  the  one  side,  | 
and  an  attempt  to  restrain  and  to  restrict ; 
it,  and  to  punish  men  for  unguarded  ex-  ; 
pressions  as  though  they  were  the  result 
of  deliberate  design  of  doing  mischief  on  | 
the  other.  The  safety  of  this  country  is  i 
found  in  juries  being  the  arbiters  between  i 
the  two.  It  is  the  jury  who  come  from  ! 
that  society  in  which  the  speaker  has  i 
delivered  the  matter  complained  of,  who  t 
mix  among  that  class  of  persons,  which  ) 
renders  them  enabled  and  competent  to  I 
judge  of  the  probable  effect  of  speeches  ' 
which  are  there  addressed,  who  knowing  | 
that  state  of  society  can  best  appreciate  i 
all  the  consequences,  and,  I  may  say,  in  | 
all  probability  all  the  motives  of  the  per-  i 
sons  whose  conduct  they  are  called  upon 
to  judge.  You  are  now  placed  in  the  dis- 
charge of  that  particular  duty,  you  are 
equally  charged  with  the  duty  of  seeing 


that  the  right  of  attending  pablic  meet- 
ings and  public  diacossions  is  not  andalj 
restricted  by  you,  you  are  also  charged 
with  the  duty  of  seeing  that  the  poblic 
peace  is  not  disturbed,  that  the  rights  of 
mdividuals  are  not  infringed,  that  pablic 
property  is  in  no  danger ;  and  that  those 
institutions  of  the  country  upon  whi<^ 
peace  and  the  security  of  rights  and  of 
pro|)erty  all  de(.>end.  are  not  placed  in 
danger  and  jeopardy  by  inflammatory 
add  revises  used  at  such  meetings  calculated 
to  excite  the  public  to  an  illegal  and  un- 
constitutional alteration  of  those  institu- 
tions. You  will,  therefore,  in  the  dis- 
ch&i'ge  of  your  duty,  look  calmly  and 
temperately  at  that  which  has  been  offered 
in  evidence  before  you;  yon  will  look  at 
the  tendency  of  that  which  yon  shall  be 
of  opinion  is  proved  to  have  been  uttered ; 
you  will  consider  the  probable  design  of 
him  who  uttered  it,  and  the  probable 
efl^ect  upon  society  if  such  matters  as 
those  which  are  charged  and  proved  should 
pass  unpunished. 

Gentlemen,  the  defendant  is  chained 
with  having  uttered  certain  expressions. 
There  has  been  a  discussion  as  to  whether 
those  expressions  amount  to  a  seditious 
speaking  or  not.  Gentlemen,  it  strikes 
me  that  whatever  may  be  the  name  which 
may  be  given  to  that  style  of  speaking,  if 
those  expressions  are  proved  and  believed 
by  you  to  have  been  uttered  with  the 
intention  of  producing  hatred  and  con- 
tempt of  the  institutions  of  the  country 
and  of  inducing  to  unlawful  I'esistance, 
they  are  unlawful,  and  he  who  uttered 
them  is  liable  to  be  punished.  Whatever 
difficulty  some  persons  may  have  in  pre- 
cisely defining  in  what  sedition  consists, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  expressions  which 
are  imputed  to  the  defendant,  do  at  least 
fall  within  any  definition  whatever  which 
can  be  given  of  sedition. 

Gentlemen,  the  second  charge  is  that  of 
an  illegal  assembly.  Now  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes an  illegal  assembly,  I  apprehend 
there  is  enough  that  is  quite  clear  to 
enable  you  to  U)rm  your  judgment,  when 
you  shall  have  satisfied  yourself  of  the 
facts  attending  this  meeting,  whether  they 
do  or  do  not  constitute  an  unlawful  assem- 
bly. If  it  should  appear  to  you  that  this 
meeting  was  called  and  got  up,  and  that  per- 
sons were  encouraged  to  meet  for  the  pur- 
pose of  speaking,  and  others  for  the  puipose 
of  hearing,  seditious  language — language 
exciting  such  persons  to  violence  and  to 
resistance  of  the  law — there  will  be  no 
doubt  that  that  meeting  is  an  illegal 
meeting,  and  that  all  who  partook  in  the 
act  of  calling  that  meeting  and  took  part 
in  those  proceedings,  which  bad  such  a 
tendency,  will  be  guilty  of  attending  an 
illegal  public  meeting. 
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£The  learned  jadge  proceeded  to  com- 
ment on  the  evidence,  and  read  the  record 
in  MitoheTs  ca8e.(a)] 

If  Mitohel  was  proved  to  have  nttered 
the  matter  impntea  to  him,  you  may  easily 
form  your  own  judgment  whether  with  so 
direct  a  declaration  to  invoke  roBistanoo 
to  all  law  and  to  all  authority,  any  honoBt 
jury  could  have  formed  any  other  verdict 
than  tl  ey  did. 

Bat  it  is  said  that  the  defendant 
might  honestly  entertain  the  opinion  that 
this  had  been  improperly  done.  Well, 
but  it  is  not  enough  that  a  man  shall 
honestly  entertain  an  opinion  to  warrant 
him  in  maligning  the  administration  of 
iustice,  and  inducing  a  want  of  confidence 
in  a  great  mass  of  persons  of  iJae  class  of 
those  to  whom  this  matter  was  addressed; 
that  is  not  enough.  A  man  must  be  able 
to  show  much  stronger  grounds  than  the 
expression  of  his  belief  in  a  charge  in 
order  to  be  warranted  in  telling  a  meeting 
composed  of  a  great  number  of  Irishmen, 
who  are  subjects  of  Her  Miyesty  as  much 
as  Englishmen,  that  one  of  their  conn* 
trymen  has  been  convicted  by  partisan 
judges  and  by  a  packed  jury. 

"1  have  no  sympathy  with  this  damnable 
Government." 

Then  you  have  a  passage  which  has 
been  refeiTed  to  about  the  Queen,  in  which 
it  is  naid  that  when  the  Queen  forgets  her 
subjects,  the  subjects  may  forget  her. 
The  meaning  of  that  expression,  I  appre- 
hend, if  it  vras  used,  nobody  can  doubt. 
You  will  have  to  say  whether  it  meant 
anything  more  than  tnat  the  subjectd  were 
to  neglect  the  Queen  ;  whether  it  did  not 
intend  to  invite  the  meeting  to  resistance 
and  hostility  to  the  Queen;  and  whether 
the  form  of  expression  which  is  here 
used — 

"  when  the  Queen  forgets  or  neglects  to  recog- 
nize the  people  " — 

was  meant  to  express  and  to  convey  that 
she  had  so  already  done,  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  period  had  arrived  when  the 
people  would  neglect  or  refuse  to  reoog* 
nize  the  Queen.  Gentlemen,  I  own  I  was 
rather  surprised  to  bear  the  docti'ines 
which  were  propoundcnl.  To  hear  it  said 
that  by  the  law  of  this  country  any  per- 
sona may  set  themselves  up,  and  that  if 
tbey  think  the  Monarch  of  this  counti'y 
has  forgotten  bis  daty  to  the  subjects, 
they  may  attempt  to  remove  the  Monarch 
from  the  throne,  and  that  there  is  any 
law  whatever  which  can  warrant  that,  I 
was  indeed  surprised.  The  learned  coun- 
sel referred  to  the  Bevolution;  but  he 
sadly  forgot  what  was  the  doctrine  of  the 
great  men  who  directed  that  revolution. 

(«)  Above,  p.  602. 


I  They  flinched,  even  in  the  uuhappv  times 
which  then  occurred,  from  the  doctriue 
which  the  learned  counsel  so  boldly 
avowed.  They  chose  rather  to  put  what 
occurred  when  King  William  was  called 
to  the  throne,  upon  the  abdication  of  tho 
King,  and  not  upon  his  expulsion. 

But,  gentlemen,  consider  the  efl'eot  of 
Buoh  a  doctrine  1  Who  is  to  decide  ?  Are 
persons  who  are  either  discontented  or 
unfortunate  to  call  a  meeting  nnd  arraign 
the  conduct  of  the  Queen,  and  come  to  a 
judgment  that  she  has  forgotten  her  duty 
to  her  subjectit,  and  may,  therefore,  be 
expelled  P  Can  such  a  question  be  safely 
discuBsed  and  safely  treated  in  a  meeting 
Buch  as  this  P  It  is  a  doctrine  most  dan- 
gerouB  in  itself,  and  perfectly  impossible 
to  be  carried  out  and  acted  upon  ever, 
without  producing  anarchy  and  confnaion, 
and,  I  will  say,  tyranny  in  its  place.  There 
is,  therefore,  no  doubt  that  such  an  ex- 
pression, if  it  had  formed  part  of  this 
indictment,  would  of  itself  have  been  a 
sufficient  matter  of  charge  to  subject  the 
party  to  punishment.  Yon  are  only  at 
liberty  to  deal  with  it  in  order  to  decide 
on  the  motives  and  the  views  of  the  party 
who  shall  be  proved  to  you  to  have  used 
the  other  expressions  which  are  contained 
in  this  indictment 

Gentlemen,  he  then  proceeds  to  remark 
that  the  Government  is  deserving  of  con- 
tempt, and  so  on,  and  says  that  there  mm-t 
be  an  attempt  to  overthrow  it.  Now,  whst 
was  meant  by  the  word  "  Government "  P 
But  suppoBO,  as  the  learned  counsel  for  the 
defendant  has  said,  that  it  meant  merely 
the  existing  ministry  of  the  day.  Then  by 
what  means  does  he  prop)OBe  to  overthrow 
itP  If  by  constitntiouu  means,  by  the 
exercise  of  that  franchise  which  was  called 
to  your  attention,  or  by  an^  meana  con- 
sistent with  the  law,  and  with  peace,  and 
with  order,  there  wonld  be  no  crime  what- 
ever in  any  Bet  of  men  using  legitimate 
means  to  turn  ont  any  administration  of 
which  they  do  not  approve.  But  if  the 
tenor  of  the  discourse  is  to  overthrow  the 
Government  by  force,  by  violence,  by  re- 
sistance to  the  law,  then  whether  that 
Government  be  good  or  bad,  approved  or 
disapproved,  that  is  not  justifiable ;  for  if 
you  may  overthrow  a  Government  of 
which  a  narticular  individual  or  clafis  of 
individuals  disapprove  because  it  is  bsd, 
another  class  of  })erHous  may  equally  over- 
throw you  by  violence.  It  must  be  done 
by  legal  and  lawfnl  means,  and  not  by 
violence.  You  will,  therefore,  consider 
what  was  the  sort  of  overthrow  to  which 
the  people  were  invited;  whether  it  was 
an  overthrow  by  resistance  to  the  law  and 
by  the  exercise  of  tumult  and  violence,  or 
by  regular  and  constitutional  means,  with 
whatever  vigour  the  parties  mig^t  think 
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fit  to  use.  Bnt  now  coines  the  ezprertion 
that  there  ie  a  safe  mode  of  getting  rid  of 
bad  ralen,  and  that  is  by  asBSMination. 
Now,  the  learned  ConnBel^as  might  be  ex- 
pected of  that  honourable  getttkman,  and 
every  other  round  the  table,  wonhl  never 
think  for  a  moment  of  defending  the  aiie 
of  Buch  an  expression  or  such  an  exhorta- 
tion. He  has  taken  the  fair  and  legitimate 
ooarse  of  submitting  to  yon  that  the  evi- 
dence is  not  such  as  should  satisfy  yon 
that  so  horrible  and  s )  detestable  a  state- 
ment ever  was  made;  and  in  proportion 
as  yon  detest  it,  he  iuyites  yon  to  be 
oancions  in  the  reception  of  the  evidence 
which  is  offered  to  yon  to  prove  that  it  was 
nsed.  The  more  violent  it  is,  the  learned 
Connsel  tells  yon,  the  less  likely  is  it  to 
have  been  nsed,  and,  therefore,  the  more 
satisfactory  should  be  the  evidence.  On 
the  paiii  of  the  Grown,  the  evidence  is  that 
of  two  persons  who  attended  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reporting;  and  they  swear  that 
thesH  expressions  were  used.  But  the 
learned  Counsel  inquires  you  to  reject 
their  testimony,  not  to  conHider  it  safe  to 
act  upon ;   first,  because  it  is  grossly  im- 

Erobaole  that  the  person  charged  shonld 
ave  used  it.  Bnt  as  to  the  probability, 
you  most  form  your  own  judgment.  It  is 
a  sentiment  undoubtedly  most  abhorrent 
to  every  feeling  of  honourable  men, 
high  or  low.  The  humbler  classes  of  this 
country  do  not  entertain  feelings  less 
abhorrent  to  assassination  than  the 
highest  class  in  the  kingdom  ;  at  the  same 
time,  you  must  in  every  individual  cai<e 
not  shrink  from  a  fair  and  calm  examina- 
tion of  the  evideuoe,  and  see  how  far  it  is 
made  out.  Now,  there  are  other  proba- 
bilicies  to  be  considered.  You  mnsii  look 
at  the  general  tone  and  see  whether  you 
can  draw  any  inference  from  that ;  next, 
you  have  two  persons  who  swear  that  the 
expressions  were  used,  and  that  thoy 
reduced  them  into  writing;  one  is  a 
shorthand  writer,  the  other  is  not.  Ob- 
servations are  made  with  raference  to  the 
one  who  is  not  a  shorthand  writer,  tending 
to  show  that  his  evidence  is  entitled  to  less 
reliance  from  the  deficient  means  from 
which  he  is  supposed  to  speak,  namely, 
the  vmting  in  ordinary  hand  instead  of 
shoithand.  Gentlemen,  1  must  own,  as 
far  as  my  experience  goefi,  that  if  one  man 
takes  notes  in  ordinary  hand,  and  another 
takes  notes  in  shorthand,  so  far  as  the 
ordinary  hand  goes,  it  is  generally  the 
ipost  correct,  he  does  not  take  as  much, 
but  the  shorthand  writer  has  many  marks 
and  not«8;  and  it  is  not  unfroquent  to 
find  that  one  person  will  copy  the  mark  as 
meaning  one  thing,  and  another  will  copy 
it  as  meaning  another  thing,  which  is  not 
the  case  with  long  hand ;  and,  I  believe, 
among  the  best  reporters,  it  has  generally 


been  admitted,  were  to  be  found  men  who 
did  not  write  shorthand  at  all.  Now  it 
does  not  appear  that  theae  two  reporters 
wei-e  aware  whether  there  was  any  other 
reporter  aitendini;  that  meeting  or  not, 
there  were  no  others  on  the  platform  or  in 
the  van ;  but  whether  there  were  others 
attending  the  meeting,  they  had  no  mesna 
of  knowing,  If,  therefore,  they  sent  an 
eiToueous  account  to  a  newspaper,  tbey 
did  it  at  the  |>eril  of  some  other  reporter, 
or  anybody  else,  taking  a  more  correct 
note  and  contradicting  them.  Now,  at  a 
meetinff  of  two  or  three  thousand  persons, 
an  individual  who  should  impute  a  long 
distinct  statement  to  another  of  so  remark- 
able a  nature  as  that  which  I  have  read, 
would  undoubtedly  do  it  at  the  peril  of 
very  serious  contradiction.  The  pro- 
bability, therefore,  of  the  party  having 
nsed  the  expressions  must  be  put  against 
the  probability  of  Uieee  two  persons 
sending  their  notes  to  a  paper  giving  a 
false  account  at  the  peril  of  contradiction, 
and  (according  to  their  statement)  the  loss 
of  future  employment.  Buc  in  the  next 
place,  you  have  two  peraons,  the  one 
writing  shorthand,  the  other  ordinary 
hand,  and  they  agree  in  their  note  of  this 
particular  expression ;  and  that  is  another 
circumstance,  therefore,  to  be  taken  into 
account.  [The  cross-examination  of  the 
witness  Fowler  was  important  as  affecting 
his  credit,  bnt  his  evidence  is  supported 
by  the  8hoi*thand  writer,  who  has  produced 
his  original  notes  which  contain  the  ex- 
pression;  so  that  if  lie  invented  it,  in 
concert  with  Fowter^  he  must  have  in- 
vented it  at  the  moment  it  was  spoken 
One  of  the  defendant's  witnesses  confirms 
the  allusion  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria.] 
The  witness  says  that  the  defendant  was 
remarking  on  governments  which  were 
apparently  strong,  and  pointed  out  how 
soon  they  might  be  shaken  or  destroyed; 
"  For  what  made  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
fly  from  Vienna  P  The  fear  of  assassina- 
tion.** It  was  undoubtedly  a  most  un- 
happy allusion.  In  a  meeting  of  that  sort, 
talking  of  bad  governors — talking  of  a 
Queen  who  had  forgotten  and  neglected 
her  duty  to  her  subjects — pointing  out 
how  the  Ghivei'nment  might  be  destroyed, 
and  pointing  to  an  Emperor  who  had 
flown  from  assassination — ^would,  even 
supposing  it  was  not  followed  by  the 
particular  woids  which  were  used,  and 
referring  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  would 
tend  to  raise  the  idea  of  assassination  in 
the  minds  of  the  hearers,  and  suggest  the 
idea  that  there  was  one  mode  of  redress  in 
regard  to  a  Queen  who  had  forgotten  her 
duty  to  her  subjects,  or  in  regard  to  a  bsid 
and  contemptible  Government,  like  that 
which  they  impute  the  present  Govern- 
ment to  be.    And  what  was  the  object  of 
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Teferrine  to  ike  Emperor  of  AuBiria 
haying  fled  from  the  fear  of  asBassination ; 
not  that  he  had  fled  from  the  diflpleasare, 
discontent,  excitement,  and  so  on,  of  the 
popabioe  generally,  but  that  assassination 
had  been  the  cause  ?  Yon  will,  therefore, 
consider  that  supposing  it  stood  as  the 
defendant's  witness  has  stated,  that  in  the 
course  of  speaking  of  these  grieyances  he 
referred  to  the  .^peror  of  Austria,  who 
had  been  compelled  to  fly  from  his  capital 
by  the  fear  of  asassination ;  with  what 
object,  with  what  intent,  and  with  what 
meaning  the  defendant  used  the  expres- 
sion which  the  witnesses  impute  to  him, 
supposing  him  not  to  haye  used  all  the  ex- 
raessions  which  the  parties  called  by  the 
Grown  haye  sworn  he  did  use.  But  there 
is  no  room  for  doubt,  if  the  expressions 
were  used,  as  sworn  to  by  those  two  wit« 
neeses ;  if  you  credit  Poker,  who  proyed 
them  from  his  shorthand  notes,  without 
the  aid  of  FowUr ;  or  if  you  credit  the  two 
from  the  confirmation  that  arises  from 
their  united  testimony,  both  speaking  from 
their  notes,  made  at  the  same  time,  and 
concurring  and  containing  this  passage. 
•  Gentlemen,  he  then  proceeds  to  say  that 
he  had  fiye  sons,  and  he  declares  that  he 
would  disown  any  one  of  them  who  would 
refuse  to  assassinate  any  person  who  might 
be  instrumental  in  banishing  him  for  the 
oflence  of  which  John  MiUKd  had  been 
oonyicted.  To  be  sure,  one  hardly  knows 
how  to  deal  with  sufficient  temper  with  an 
eipreesion  which  imputes  to  a  man  that 
whilst  doing  acts  which  might  be  expected 
to  subject  him  to  great  trouble  and  to 
public  prosecution,  he  is  ayowing  that  he 
would  wish  that  his  crime  should  be 
followed  by  murder,  to  be  committed  by 
his  sons,  in  order  to  ayenge  him,  should 
he  be  made  amenable  to  punishment. 

Gentlemen,  you  will  therefore  consider 
how  much  of  that  which  I  haye  read  to 
you,  as  contained  in  the  indictment,  has 
been  proyed ;  and  you  will  then  consider 
whether  those  expressions  were  used  with 
the  intention,  which  the  indictment  im- 

Sutes,  to  incite  to  disquiet  and  disturb  the 
ege  subjects  of  the  Queen ;  to  incite  and 
movetohaci'cd  and  dislike  to  the  person  ef 
the  Queen  and  of  the  Goyemment  by  law 
established ;  and  to  incite,  moye,  and  per- 
suade great  numbers  of  the  subjects  of 
Her  Majesty  to  insurrections,  murders, 
aasassinatioDS,  tumult,  and  nnlawful 
assemblies,  and  to  obstruct  by  force  of 
arms  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the 
realm.  That  is  the  intent  chared.  Now 
if  the  expressions  were  used  with  the  in- 
tention of  exciting  to  unlawful  assemblies 
and  tumults,  to  obstruct  by  force  of  arms 
the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  country, 
and  to  bring  the  Queen  and  the  Goyem- 
mentk  by  Uw    established—by  which  is 
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not  meant  the  administration  of  the  day, 
but  the  permanent  Gkiyernment  of  the 
country,  composed  of  the  yarious  iii- 
Rtitutions  which  unitedly  constitute  the 
Goyemment  of  the  country— if  you  consider 
that  the  expressions  were  used  with  the 
object  of  exciting  to  the  hatred  to  which  I 
haye  referred,  or  to  insurrections,  assassi- 
nations, tumults,  and  unlawful  assemblies, 
or  to  obstruct  by  force  of  arms  the  execu- 
tion of  the  law,  then  the  defendant  will  be 
guilty.  You  will  understand  it  is  not 
necessaiy  that  the  expressions  shall  haye 
been  addressed  to  the  mob  with  the  inten- 
tion of  doing  each  or  all  of  these  things ; 
but  it  is  enough  if  they  were  addressed 
with  the  intent  and  purpose  of  accomplish- 
ing any  one  of  them,  and  in  that  case 
the  party  would  be  subject  to  a  yerdict 
of  guilty.  Gentlemen,  the  expressions  are 
themselyes,  I  apprehend  beyond  all  doubt, 
of  a  yery  dangerous  nature.  Of  the  d egree 
of  danger  you  will  judge.  It  is  to  juries, 
and  to  juriets  alone,  that  the  country  looks 
to  protect  fair  and  honest  meetings  for  the 
discussion  of  public  grierances,  with  full 
and  free  liberty  in  strong  language  to 
discuss  these  grieyances,  with  the  yiew  of 
procuring  a  constitutional  and  legal  re- 
dress, it  is  for  you  to  secure  the  continu- 
ance of  the  right  of  public  meeting,  to 
protect  the  right  from  being  abused,  and 
public  meetings  being  made  the  instru- 
ments of  exciting  to  discontent  and  hatred 
of  the  goyemment  of  the  country,  and  to 
excite  to  those  tumults  and  meetings 
which  haye  a  tendency  to  disturb  all 
property,  all  peace,  and  make  the 
existence  of  the  right  of  attending 
public  meetings  the  greatest  possible 
nuisance — if,  indeed,  it  could  exist  with 
such  incidents  as  that  last  referred  to. 

There  is,  gentlemen,  a  second  count  in 
the  indictment,  for  attending  an  illegal 
assembly.  Now,  I  before  stated  to  you 
that  if  that  assembly  was  got  up  with  the 
yiew  of  making  inflammatory  harangues, 
and  speeches  of  a  dangerous  nature,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  people  together 
to  hear  them,  undoubtedly  the  calling  a 
meeting  for  such  purposes  as  those,  and 
calling  people  together  in  puch  numbers 
as  to  be  calculated  to  produce  alarm  in 
reasonable  minds,  would  constitute  an 
illegal  assembly.  More  numbem  mny 
meet  for  the  purpose  of  rejoicing ;  thoy 
may  meet  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
grieyances;  they  may  meet  peaceably, 
and  leaally,  and  quietly;  but  whereyer 
there  shall  be  a  meeting  of  great  numbers, 
then  it  is  important  to  look  at  the  objects 
of  that  meeting,  by  whom  called,  the 
objects  for  which  it  is  called,  and  the 
manner  in  which  that  meeting  is  con- 
ducted with  reference  to  the  addrcHses 
which  are  made,  and  the  objects  which 
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Are  preeented  for  adoption.  It  mapmn 
that  this  meeting  was  oallsd  by  a  placard, 
in  the  terms,  ''Meet  at  all  haaards!" 
What  was  meant  by  that?  Did  it  mean, 
meet  in  spite  of  the  aathority  of  the  oivil 
law ;  meet  in  spite  of  any  resistance 
which  may  bo  offered;  or,  what  did  it 
mean  P  It  appears  also  that  there  was  an 
intimation  published  among  a  certain 
class  of  persons  through  different  stations 
or  districts,  and  that  a  great  number  of 
persons  were  got  together  without  its 
appearing  that  the  attention  of  the  public 
generally  had  been  drawn  to  the  infcention 
to  hold  any  such  meeting,  and  it  also 
appears  t^t  there  were  contemporaneous 
meetings  in  different  plaoes,  because  it 
appears  that  WiUiamt  in  his  speech  says, 
"  Come  with  me ;  I  will  lead  yon  to  a 
meeting  where  there  shall  be" — at  one 
time  h<4  says,  "  fire  times  the  number," 
and  at  another  time  he  says,  **  ten  times 
the  number  that  are  here ;  go  with  me 
and  you  will  know  where  you  are  to  go 
when  yon  are  there,  and  you  will  be  told, 
when  you  are  there,  what  to  do."  Ton 
will  look  to  the  manner  of  calUng  this 
mooting,  and  yon  will  consider,  when  the 
meeting  was  called,  was  there  a  discussion 
of  pnblic  grievances — a  discussion  in  that 
form  and  manner  which  was  consistent  with 
the  intent  and  design  of  procuring  legal 
and  constitutional  redress  for  those  grie- 
vances, or  with  some  other  design.  There 
were  three  or  four  speeches  made ;  you 
have  had  laid  before  you  what  is  alleged 
to  have  been  all  that  was  said ;  you  can 
judge  whether  that  which  was  said,  and 
has  been  detailed  to  you,  really  was  that 
sort  of  discussion  which  reasonable  men, 
intending  only  to  procure  a  legal  redress 
of  g^erances,  would  be  likely  to  use,  or 
whether  they  were  expressions  tending 
only  to  produce  dissatisfaction  and  a  con- 
tempt of  the  laws,  and  an  intention  to 
resist. 

Now,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  meetings 
may  be  called  under  the  pretence  of  pub- 
lic meetings  to  discuss  the  redress  of 
grievances;  but  persons  are  <]uite  mis- 
taken if  they  suppose  that  juries  will  be 
so  weak  as  to  be  easily  deceived,  if  those 
meetings  are  really  attended  with  circum- 
stances which  disturb  the  public  peace 
and  create  alarm,  that  any  pretence  of 
invitation  to  keep  the  peace  will  be  taken 
to  qualify  the  objects  which  are  distinctly 
apparent  from  the  conduct  of  the  parties, 
and  of  those  circumstances  attending  the 
meeting  which  clearly  show  that  the 
meeting  does  produce  alarm  and  does 
tend  to  disturb  and  interrupt  men  in  their 
lawful  and  reasonable  occupations.  A 
jury  will  never  be  diverted  from  looking 
at  the  real  character  of  a  meeting  by  any  I 
pretended  speeches  of  calmness  and  gentle- 
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speakers  at  the  meeting ;  the  jniy  will  be 
found  to  look  at  the  substance,     xon  will 
ascertain  the  real  character  of  t^  meet 
in^  and  pierce  through  any  expreeatone 
wuch  may  inovlcate  peaoe,  if  it  be  in- 
tended that  there  shall  be  no  peaoe.  Bat  at 
the  same  tioie,  in  the  first  instance,  a  osan 
ought  to  be  taken  to  mean  what  be  says. 
You  will,  therefore,  always  hear  wifch  a 
disposition  to  believe  and  to  givecredis  to 
them  expressions  inviting  to  the  public 
peace  ;  but  when  yon  do  hear  them,  what- 
ever may  be  your  inclination  to  believe 
them,  if  the  meeting  is  called  in  a  mann^w 
to  import  secrecy,  and  an  intention  to 
throw  the  public   authorities    off    their 
guard,  that   they  may  not  be  there  to 
preserve  the  public  peace — if  voa    find 
that  they  are  under  the  oontrol  of  par- 
ticular individuals  to  whom  the  mob  or 
the  people  assembled   lend   themselves, 
and  are  readv  to  go  where  they  are  led, 
and  to  do  what  they  are  told— in  that 
case  being  accompanied  with  harangwes 
which  in  your  judgment  are  calcnlated  to 
excite  resistance  and  diaobedienoe  to  the 
law,  beyond  all  doubt,  whatever  expres- 
sions may  be  used,  such  a  aseeting  ia  an 
illegal  meeting.  Now,  look  at  the  circum- 
stances   under    which    this    meeting    is 
called;  look  at  what  is  said  at  the  meet- 
ing; look  at  the  control  which  it  is  said 
WiUianiB    ezeroised    over   the   meeting, 
leading  it  to  such  a  place  as  he  thought 
fit,  and  taking  persons  with  him  under  hia 
direction,  that  they  might  do  what  they 
were  told.    Attend  also  to  what  passed  at 
the  coffee-shop  in  Bedcross  Street,  when 
they  talked  of  doing  something,  and  one 
of  the  parties  was    speaking    from  the 
window,  the  mob  said  '*  Gome  down,  and 
we  will  do  it  to-night."    That  was  ao. 
oompanied  by  an  invitation  to  go  to  the 
TtmM  newspaper  office.     It  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  the  defendant  is  not  proved 
to  have  been  there ;  and,  therefore,  we 
ought  to  take  him  not  to  have  been  there, 
and  he  is  not  responsible  for  what  was 
there  said,  unless  it  can  be  supposed  to 
have  been  part  of  the  original  design. 
When   they   separate   the    defendant  is 
present,  and  then,  according  to  the  state- 
ment, stopped  speaking  to  enable  WiUiam9 
to  tell  the  people  to  rail  in  four  abreast 
and  to  follow  him ;  and,  before  he  speaks, 
WUUam§  has  stated  that  he  would  lead 
them  to  a  meeting  ten  times  greater  in 
numbers,  and  they  would   do  what  he 
desired.     Whether  that  can  be  taken  by 
you  as  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  de- 
fendant was  mixed  up  with  William$,  so 
as  to  exercise  a  control  over  the    mob 
under  the  leadership  of  WUUame ;  if  it 
satisfies  you  of  that,  then  what  was  done 
under  such  an  arrangement  would  aflbct 
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the  defendant;  bat  it  would  not  other- 
wise. If  there  wm  a  new  thought,  some- 
thing which  aroBo  afber  they  left  Glerken- 
well~the  last  place  at  which  the  defendant 
was  seen — you  ought  to  reject  the  words 
attogether,  and  ought  not  to  allow  your 
yer£ct  to  be  in  any  degree  inflaenoed  by 
what  passed.  You,  therefore,  will  look 
at  the  character  of  this  meeting ;  how  it 
was  called;  by  whom;  what  was  said; 
and  you  will  form  your  judgment  whether 
or  not  it  was  called  for  the  purpose  of 
hearing  and  making  seditious  spieeches, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  general 
discontent ;  and  although  not  intended  to 
excite  to  a  riot  on  that  night,  whether  it 
was  intended  to  prepare  the  minds  of  that 
mob  with  such  a  degree  of  discontent, 
with  such  a  dejpree  of  hostility  to  the  ex- 
isting authorities  of  the  ooontry»  as  should 
render  them  fit  and  apt  instruments  on  a 
future  day,  when  they  might  be  more 
prepared.  If  you  see  any  ground  for  that 
conclusion  upon  the  eyidence  before  you, 
it  will  be  material  that  you  should  take 
that  into  consideration.  Ton  will,  there- 
fore, consider  whether  the  defendant  used 
the  language  which  is  imputed  to  him  in 
the  first  count ;  and  when  you  have  satis- 
fied yourselyes  of  the  extent  to  which  it 
is  proved,  you  will  see  whether  those  ex- 

Eressions  were  uttered  with  the  design  of 
aving  che  tendency  to  which  I  haye 
called  your  attention ;  and,  in  the  next 
place,  you  will  also  (*.onsider  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  meeting,  although 
it  fell  short  of  being  a  riot,  for  a  meeting 
may  be  a  very  illegal  assembly  without 
there  being  a  riot.  A  meeting  called  for 
the  purpose  of  exciting  general  discontent 
and  putting  the  people  in  that  state  of 
exasperation  which  may  lead  to  a  riot,  by 
maligning  the  authorities  of  the  countr^^, 
would  be  an  illegal  meeting,  although  it 
should  stop  short  of  a  riot;  therefore, 
although  the  learned  Counsel  was  relieved 
from  any  burthen  of  defending  his  cl:ent 
against  the  riot,  inasmuch  as  on  this  \  ar- 
ticular occasion  it  would  appear  that  the 
alarm  was  not  very  great,  tne^  speak  of 
other  meetings  and  at  other  times  which 
we  cannot  mix  up  with  the  present  oc- 
casion. Onie  evidence  was  certainly  not 
strong  upon  the  alarm  which  was  produced 
on  this  very  night.  One  man  was  called 
who  told  you  that  shops  were  shut  on 


several  nights,  and  he  could  not  distin- 
guish this  night  from  the  rest ;  but  there 
were  a  great  many  persons  to  hear  what 
was  said,  and  you  wul  judge  how  far  what 
was  said,  with  the  number  of  persons  who 
were  present  at  that  hour  of  the  night, 
namely,  commencing  at  six  or  seven 
o'clocK  and  keeping  on  till  half-past 
eleven — ^you  will  judge  how  far  such  a 
meeting  would  be  an  illegal  assembly. 
Although  the  defendant  may  not  be  re- 
sponsible for  every  expression  which  may 
hjAve  been  used  after  the  time  he  is  shown 
to  be  at  the  meeting,  yet  undoubtedly 
this  was  a  continuance  of  that  meeting  of 
which  you  have  the  commencement,  and 
you  may  fairly  take  into  acoount  what 
took  place  after  that  meeting  in  consider- 
ing the  character  which  belouRed  to  it  at 
the  time  of  its  assembling.  It  does  appear 
that  the  defendant,  WilhamSt  and  WUa/r- 
thy  took  a  leading  part ;  they  were  in 
the  van.  It  will  be  remembered  that  you 
have  no  eyidence  that  they  were  the  per- 
sons who  called  the  meeting,  or  who  pro- 
cured the  van ;  they  were  the  only  persons 
who  took  that  part  of  leading  the  meeting, 
which  may  very  properly  be  taken  into 
your  consiaeration  in  aetermining  whether 
they  were  or  were  not  the  persons  who 
ccdfed  that  meeting.  Ton  will  take  the 
whole  into  your  consideration.  It  is  beyond 
all  doubt  a  most  important  case,  and  much 
depends  on  you  in  holding  even  scales, 
and  exercising  a  cautious  but  firm  judg- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Government  and 
between  the  public  and  the  defendant, 
taking  care  to  preserve  the  public  right  of 
free,  open,  vigorous  discussion,  if  people 
think  fit,  of  public  grievances,  on  the  one 
handy  and  tnat  you  do  not  allow  it  to  be 
abused  b^  the  creating  of  public  terror 
and  public  mischief  on  the  other.  You 
will  consider  your  verdict,  and  I  dare  say 
you  will  come  to  a  satisfactory  conolusioii. 

The  jury  retired,  and,  after  an  absence 
of  fifteen  minutes,  returned  a  verdict  of 
••  ChUUy:' 

See  sentence  below,  p.  817. 

Maibbials  iCADE  USB  07. — ^Tho  Speeches 
of  counsel  and  the  summing  up  are  taken 
from  Mr.  Gurney's  shorthana  note,  pre- 
Borved  at  the  Treasury.  The  evidence  is 
taken  from  the  Old  Bailey  Sessions  Papers. 
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THE  QXJEEN  against  WILLIAMS  AND  VERNON. 


Trial  of  Joseph  Williams  and  Wiluam  John  Yernok,  at  thb 
Central  Criminal  Court,  before  Wilde,  C.J.,  and  Parke,  B.,  for 
Unlawful  Assembly  and  Riot,  July  6, 1848. 

Indictment  for  unlawful  wsesbly  and  riot.  'Evidence  was  given  that  Williamii  and  YcriMai 
took  part  in  organixinK  the  meeting  at  Clerkenwell  Gr«en  on  May  99,  1848,  and  the  night  prooea- 
sioo  through  the  streets,  which  was  dispened  by  the  police,  and  that  Williams  and  vemoii  ad- 
dressed  the  procession  from  a  coffee-house  window,  Williams  telling  them  to  resist  the  poBee  if 
attacked,  and  Vernon  to  go  home  quiet  to-night.  Verdict:  Williams  guilty  of  unlawful  assemUj 
and  riot ;  Vernon  guiltjr  of  unlawfol  wBaenMy. 

IncitemmUM  to  riot. 

Persons  assaulting  constables  when  engaged  in  dispersnig  an  unlawful  assemblj  are  gniltj 
of  riot,  and  persons  counselling  and  procuring  such  assaults  are  themselves  guilty  of  riot, 
even  though  not  actuaUy  present  when  the  assaults  are  committed. 


Thia  was  a  prosecution  for  nnlawful 
aBsembly  and  riot  arising  ont  of  the  meet- 
ing on  Clerkenwell  Green,  on  May  29, 
1848,  and  the  sabseqnent  proceesion 
throngb  the  streets  described  m  the  evi- 
dence in  the  previous  case. 

Counsel  for  the  Crown:  The  Attorney^ 
Qeneralt  Welthy,  Bodkin,  and  Clerk. 

Counsel  for  WiUiams :  Serjeant  AUon. 

Counsel  for  Vernon:  Pa/rry  and  Mei- 
ealfe. 

Indiotmbnt. 
The  first  count  was  for  unlawful  assem- 
bly and  charged  that  the  defendants,  with 
3,000  others,  to  the  jurors  unknown,  Ac, 
unlawfully,  riotously,  and  routously  did  amem- 
ble  and  gather  together  to  disquiet  and  disturb 
the  peace  of  our  said  Lady  the  Queen,  and  to 
raise  insurrection,  riots,  and  tumults  within  this 
realm,  and  to  obstruct  by  force  and  arms  the 
execution  of  the  laws  of  this  realm,  to  the  great 
disturbance  and  terror,  not  only  of  the  liege 
subjects  .  .  .  then  and  there  being  and 
residing,  but  of  all  other  the  liege  subjects 
.  .  .  then  passing  and  repassing  in  and 
along  the  Queen's  highway  there,  in  con- 
tempt, &c. 

The  second  count  was  for  a  not,  and 
charged  as  before  that  defendants,  Ao., 
unlawfully,  riotously,  and  routously  did  assem- 
ble and  gather  together  to  disquiet  and  disturb 
the  peace  of  our  said  Lady  the  Queen,  and 
being  so  assembled  and  gathered  together  did 
then  and  there  unlawfully,  riotously,  and  rout- 
ously, and  tumultuously  make  a  great  noise, 
riot,  tumult,  and  disturbance,  aud  did  then  and 
there  remain  and  continue  so  assembled  and 
gathered  together,  and  making  such  noise,  riot, 
tumult,  snd  disturbance,  as  aforesaid,  for  a  long 
space  of  time,  to  wit,  for  the  space  of  two  hours 
then  next  following,  to  the  great  disturbance 
and  terror,  not  only  of  the  liege  subjecU  thero 


being  and  residing,  but  also  of  the  other  hegt 
subjects  .  .  .  then  passing  and  repaasing 
in  and  along  the  Qneen*s  common  highway,  in 
contempt,  £c. 

The  AUoTAey^Oeneral,  in  opening  the 
case,  again  stated  the  facts  as  to  the 
meeting  on  Clerkenwell  Green,  as  in  the 
previous  case. 

Serjeant  Allen,  on  behalf  of  WiUiame, 
applied  that  he  might  be  allowed 
to  retract  his  plea  and  plead  ^ilty, 
stating  that  after  the  lucid  exposition  of 
the  law  the  day  before  b^  the  Lord  Chi^ 
JuHioe,  as  to  what  constituted  an  illegal 
meeting,  he  could  make  no  reasonable 
struggle  munst  the  application  of  the 
evidence.  The  Court  were  of  opinion  that, 
as  the  jury  were  chai^ged,  it  would  be 
better  to  take  a  verdict  at  the  end  of  the 
case. 

The  evidence  was  nearly  the  same  as  in. 
the  previous  case. 

Horaoe  Hardy,  police-constable,  st%ted 
that  the  procession  halted  in  front  of  the 
coffee-house  in  Bedcross  Street  at  half- 
past  eleven  at  night.  Williams  made  % 
speech  from  the  leads,  and  said  that  they^ 
had  now  had  a  meeting  to  show  "  Finality 
Jack  "  whether  they  wanted  reform  or  no. 
He  said, 

'*  He  would  not  let  us  have  a  meeting  on  the 
10th  of  April.  We  have  now  had  one  without 
his  leave,  and  we  will  continue  to  meet  every 
night  on  Clerkenwell  Qreen  and  Stepney  Green 
until  we  hear  such  news  from  our  Irish  brethren 
as  our  damnable  press  will  not  give  ns.  I  meaa 
when  our  Irish  brethren  will  want  us  to  assist 
them  in  obtaining  their  liberties." 

Vernon  then  spoke.    Be  commenced, 
"Myrmidons,  myrmidons,  for   that  is  now 
your  name,*' 

and  then  he  said  something  about  how 
they  got  that  name.    He  said  this  night 
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had  cheered  his  drooping  spirits.  He 
shoTild  not  speak  mnoh;  he  was  now  re- 
solyed  only  to  act.    He  said, 

"  Yoa  will  go  home  to-night." 
To  that  the  mob  began  saying, 

'*  No,  to-night,  to-night.     Come  down  among 
us  to  lead  us,  and  we  will  do  it  to-night" 
I  do  not  think  he  said  any  more. 

irCarthy  then  said, 

^  No,  not  to-night,  but  to-morrow  night,  and 
bring  your  guns  and  pistols  with  you." 

Vernon  was  still  there. 

The  record  of  MUoheiCs  trial  for  treason 
felony  having  been  produced  and  proved, 
the  Attamey-Oeneral  proposed  to  read 
from  it  the  extract  from  the  Untied  Irieh- 
man  in  respect  of  which  Miiehel  was  con- 
Tioted.(a) 

Parry :  The  record  is  evidence  of  MiU 
ekd'e  conviction,  bnt  as  against  third 
parties,  it  is  no  evidence  of  the  facts 
stated  in  the  record  on  which  the  convio* 
tion  followed. 

WiLDB,  O.J. :  It  is  not  offered  as  evi- 
dence to  show  that  John  Mxtehel  ever  used 
any  one  of  the  words,  or  did  any  one  of 
the  acts,  of  which  he  was  convicted. 

Parry :  Then  why  is  it  admitted  P 

Fabxb,  B.  !  Only  to  explain  the  obser- 
vations of  the  defendant  and  the  prisoner 
(WiUiame),  or  any  person  for  whose  acts 
they  are  responsible.  It  cannot  be  pushed 
beyond  that. 

Metea^fe:  It  does  not  appear  that  all  the 
averments  therein  set  out  were  proved. 
Further,  Vernon  was  not  present  when 
MiicheVe  trial  was  alluded  to. 

AUomey^Oeneral :  It  is  evidence  of  the 
character  of  the  meeting  against  Vernon. 

Paiulb,  B.  :  There  can  be  no  doubt  it  is 
admissible  against  Wxlliame,  who  is  still 
formally  on  his  trial,  but  as  regards 
Vernon,  there  is  no  evidence  to  connect 
him  with  it. 

Pa^ry,  for  Vernon,  complained  of  the 
attempts  to  prejudice  the  case  before 
trial,  and  of  the  attempt  of  the  Attorney- 
G^eneral  to  read  the  record  of  MiUheL't* 
trial  for  the  same  purpose,  and  of  his 
allusions  to  communism  in  France  and 
the  state  of  Paris4  This  prosecution  was 
the  result  of  a  panic  raised  by  the  Press 
about  these  meetings.  To  be  a  Ohartist 
was  now  a  term  of  reproach.  The  right 
to  use  violenoe  as  the  Lask  resort  was 
clearly  part  of  the  constitution.  All  the 
principles  of  the  Oharter  had  been  advo- 
cated by  Fo»  as  far  back  as  1780 ;  it  was 
a  genuine  Saxon  sort  of  thing.  On  behalf 
of  Verfum,  counsel  repudiated  all  desire 
to  resort  to  force.  Vernon  desired  to  be 
known  as  a  Ohartist.  Oounsel  contrasted 
the  prosecution  of  the  defendant,  a  man  in 

(a)  Above,  p.  603. 


humble  circumstances,  with  the  impunity 
allowed  to  persons  in  good  positions,  such 
as  Ool.  Evane,  the  speakers  at  the  New- 
hall  meeting,  &o.,  during  the  Beform 
agitation.  Admittins  the  meeting  to  be 
unlawful,  Vernon  towc  no  part  in  it,  he 
was  a  mere  spectator.  He  merely  accom- 
panied the  procession  as  a  spectator,  and 
said  he  would  take  no  part  in  it. 

The  Attorney' Oenerod  having  replied, — 
Pabkb,  B.  :  Gentlemen  of  the  jnry,  this 
is  an  indictment  against  the  prisoners  at 
the  Bar — WUliama  and  Vernon — ^which 
charges  them  with  the  misdemeanor 
of  being  present  at  an  unlawful  as- 
sembly, ana  of  riot.  It  is  only  necessary 
for  me  to  toll  yon  what  is  the  law 
with  respect  to  a  riot  and  an  unlawful 
assembly,  and  participation  in  it,  and 
that  will  enable  you  to  come  to  a  correct 
oonclusion  in  this  case.  A  great  deal  has 
been  said  about  the  conduct  of  the  Govern- 
ment. A  writer  has  observed  that  if 
an  individual  in  private  life  were  always 
to  conduct  himself  with  reference  to 
his  legal  rights,  and  were  always  to 
enforce  them,  he  would  not  be  very  well 
thought  of  by  his  neighbours,  and  you 
may  make  the  same  remark  of  a  Grovem- 
ment,  and  that  if  a  Government  were 
always  enforcing  its  legal  rights  and 
punishing  every  breach  of  duty  on  the 
part  of  a  subject,  it  would  not  be  very 
likely  to  conciliate  the  affections  and 
esteem  of  those  who  live  under  its  sway. 
Therefore  we  may  well  excuse  the  Govern- 
ment, from  particular  considerations  of 
which  they  are  the  best  judges,  passing 
over  clear  offences  of  the  law  at  one  time, 
and  causing  them  to  be  pat  into  a  course 
of  inquiry  at  another,  and  punishing  the 
offenders  if  punishment  is  due.  That 
point  depends  entirely  upon  the  view 
which  the  Government  take  of  the  position 
of  public  affairs,  and  of  their  own  duty. 
They  have  thought  it  necessary  to  make 
the  present  meeting  (similar  meetings 
having  taken  place  notoriously  on  several 
oocasions)  the  subject  of  legal  inquiry. 
We  have  nothing  to  do  with  their  omis* 
sions  on  former  occasions,  or  with  their 
passing  over  similar  transactions  if  they 
nave  done  so,  or  with  their  conduct  in 
punishing  if  they  have  done  that. 

£The  counsel  for  both  WiUiame  and 
Vernon  have  admitted,  after  the  statement 
of  the  law  laid  down  distinctly  and  clearly 
by  my  Lord  Ohirf  Justice  yesterday,  that 
the  meeting  was  an  unlawful  assembly, 
which  commenced  on  the  29th  May  lost, 
and  which  continued  to  the  very  great 
disturbance  of  the  public  peace  from 
seven  o'clock  on  that  evening  until  near 
midnight.  Vem&rCe  oounsel  £m  admitted 
that  he  oannot   Btand  up   in  his   place 
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(althongh  he  osn  oontond  m  strongly  m 
any  man  for  the  rights  of  hia  client),  and 
say  that  that  meeting  was  not  an  iUegal 
meeting,  and  the  only  question  about  that 
will  be,  was  Vernon  a  party  to  it  F] 

The  next  question  will  be  whether  either 
of  them  is  guilty  of  a  riot ;  and  it  is  plain, 
beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt,  that  if 
that  was  an  illegal  assembly,  a  resistance 
to  constables,  aocompanied  with  a  dis- 
charge of  missiles  and  personal  yiolenoe 
directed  against  the  constables,  was  an 
act  of  riot  on  the  part  of  ikose  persons 
who  wore  guilty  of  it.  Those  persons  who 
threw  stones  at  the  police  officers,  those 
persons  who  assaulted  them  in  any  other 
way  when  they  were  doing  their  duty  by 
di8|:)erBing  an  illegal  assembly — for  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  police  officers  were 
bound  to  do  so  by  law— all  those  who  con- 
cur at  once  in  making  a  simultaneous 
attack  upon  them,  were  gniltjr  of  a  riot  in 
point  of  law;  and  the  qnes&on  will  be, 
whether  the  evidence  satisfies  you  that 
the  prisoner  WilUcvnu  and  the  defendant 
Vernon  were  guilty  of  that  offence.  Those 
who  counselled  and  procured  that  to  be 
done,  although  not  personally  present  at 
the  identical  moment  when  the  constables 
were  attacked,  are  equally  guilty  of  a  riot 
in  point  of  law;  for  to  a  misdemeanor 
there  are  no  accessories,  as  there  are  in 
cases  of  felony ;  all  who  concur  in  a  misde- 
meanor are  guilty  of  that  misdemeanor ; 
therefore,  the  point  for  yon  to  inquire 
with  respect  to  the  prisoner  WiUiame,  and 
which  is  the  only  remaining  point,  and 
also  with  respect  to  the  defendant  Vernon, 
is  whether  you  think  in  that  which  took 
place  in  fiedcross  Street,  opposite  the 
cofl'ee-honse,  the  prisoner  WiUiame  en- 
couraged the  mob  to  resist  the  constables 
by  giving  them  directions  to  make  a  re- 
sistance in  case  they  should  attack  them; 
and  if  he  did  so,  and  they  did  resist,  then 
the  act  of  the  mob,  in  assaultiug  the  con- 
stables, is  the  act  of  the  person  who  coun- 
selled it  to  be  done.  Therefore,  on  ^is 
part  of  the  case,  the  question  will,  be, 
whether,  it  being  confessed  that  WiUiamB 
is  guilty  of  the  offence  of  an  illegal  assem- 
bly, you  are  satisfied  by  the  evidence  of 
what  occurred  at  the  coffee-house  whi<^ 
is  spoken  to  by  two  witnesses,  WHMame 
was  a  party  in  giving  directions  to  the 
mob  to  resist  the  constables. 

With  respect  to  the  defendant  Vernon, 
his  learned  Counsel  has  very  properlj 
admitted  that  the  meeting  on  that  occa- 
sion was  an  unlawful  meeting.  It  un- 
doubtedly was  in  itself  an  unlawful  meet- 
ing, consisting  of  numbers  assembled  at 
that  hour  of  the  night— seven  o'dock, 
and  continuing  until  twelve  o'clock— a 
very  large  number  of  persons,  varying, 
according  to  the  testinaony  of  the  witnesses^ 


iVom  3,000  or  4,000  at  the  < 
to  as  many  as  50,000  at  the  end,  eompeasH 
either  of  those  who  are  pari  of  the  «»- 
lawful  assembly,  or  of  those  who  are 
accidentally  jjresent.  The  circamatannea 
under  which  it  took  place,  and  the  mode 
in  which  the  march  took  place  in  tlie  night 
time,  alarming  the  tradesmen,  and  com^- 
pelling  them  to  shut  their  shops,  beyond 
all  doubt  brings  it  within  the  deacrip-> 
tion  of  unlawful  assembly.  Now,  upon 
that  it  will  be  my  duty  to  tell  you  what  is 
the  law.  Every  person  who  attends  that 
aaaembly  with  the  intention  <^  giving  it  his 
countenance  and  support,  who  enoonrasea 
theperaons  guilty  of  an  unlawful  act  by 
act  or  deed  at  the  time,  ia  a  member  of 
that  unlawful  assembly,  and  is  liable  to  be 
indicted  as  such.  If  an  innocent  apoetator 
goes  there,  not  being  privy  beforehand  to 
anv  intention  to  violate  the  law  by  the 
collection  of  a  number  of  persons  for  an 
illegal  purpose,  and  is  accidentally  nrescskt, 
innocently  or  as  an  idle  spectator,  althonsli 
he  exposes  himself  to  great  danger,  he  is 
not  necessarily  indictable  for  the  offence  of 
an  illegal  assembly.  But  it  is  quite  certain 
that,  if  it  become  the  duty  of  the  polioe 
officers  to  disperse  that  assembly,  as  it  un- 
doubtedly was  their  duty  when  it  became 
dangerous  to  the  public  peace,  any  mftn 
who  is  there  as  a  nerfeotly  innocent  speo- 
tator  cannot  oompain  of  any  act  of  fbree 
which  is  necessarily  and  properly  used  by 
the  constables  for  the  purpose  of  diqiersin^ 
that  assembly  ;  for  he,  by  his  own  volna- 
tary  act,  put  himself  in  a  position  of  being 
mistaken  for  men  who  are  guilty  of  n 
iNreadi  of  the  law,  and  must  take  the  oon- 
sequence,  and  suffer  all  the  inoonvenienoe 
which  Ihe  act  of  the  constables  brings  vom 
him.  a*hat  law  has  been  distinctly  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Justioe  Hol/roffd,  a  very 
eminent  judge;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
about  its  oorrectness.(a)  But  if  you  should 
think,  under  the  circumstances,  that  a 
man  was  present  merely  as  an  idle  spee- 
tator,  not  having  any  knowledge  that  the 
meeting  was  held  for  an  illegal  porpose, 
and  not  afterwards  assisting  it  actively, 
by  walking  in  procession  or  enoonraginr 
those  who  do  so,  in  that  ease  he  would 
not  be  indictable  for  the  offence.  [The 
learned  judge  commented  on  theevideoaee  J 
Gentlemen,  you  will  have  to  say  whether, 
looking  at  the  whole  of  the  evMenoe,  you 
are  satisfied  that  the  defendant  Vomon 
was  a  partaker  in  this  illegal  tranaaotMO— 
not  a  mere  casual,  innocent  spectator ;  not 
a  mere  idle  looker-on ;  but  a  participator 
in  the  unlawful  assembly,  and  thereby 
being  one  of  those  who  had  planned  it 
before,  or  encouraged  it  as  a  whole  in  the 
course  of  its  progress.    Whether  he  was 

(a)  Bedford  ▼.  Hirlmg,  1  61  Tr.  N.S.  1071. 
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Babdeqnently  guilty  of  a  riot  is  a  matter 
which  will  depend  upon  yoar  construction 
of  that  which  tookplace  when  he  addressed 
the  mob  at  the  oofllee-honse. 

Whether  he  heard  what  was  said  by 
WUUams  or  not,  is  left  in  nncertaintj — he 
might  hare  done  so — it  is  presented  to 
yoar  consideration  that  he  did ;  bnt  if  yon 
take  his  words  to  be  stated  correctly,  he 
deprecates  them  continuing  together,  and 
advisee  them,  though  for  a  rery  illegal 
object,  to  meet  together  when  they  were 
preiMkred  to  act.  The  words  which  are 
attribnted  to  him  are :  **  I  will  not  speak 
mnob,  I  am  now  resolved  only  to  act; 
yoa  may  go  home  io-night."  So  that  his 
address  to  the  mob  was  to  go  home  that 
night ;  and  if  he  really  did  advise  them  to 
go  home  that  night,  and  did  not  tell  them, 
as  WUUam§  did,  to  resist  the  constables, 
then  he  is  not  gnilty  of  a  riot. 

The  jury  found  ^iUiam$  guilty  of  un« 
lawful  assembly  and  riot,  and  Veman 
guilty  of  unlawral  assembhr. 

See  sentences  below,  p.  &1. 


On  July  7,  Msxander  Sharpe  was  tried 
before  Wilde,  u.J.,  for  sedition,  unlawful 
assembly,  and  riot.  Evidence  was  given 
that  he  attended  a  meeting  of  Irish  Con- 


federates and  Chartists,  in  Bonner's  Fields, 
on  Sunday,  June  4 ;  that,  referring  to  the 
action  of  the  police  in  diflpersing  a  meet- 
ing, he  said  tnat  if  he  had  been  there  he 
would  have  recommended  the  people  to 
have  made  an  opening,  admitted  and  en- 
closed them  all,  and  very  few  would  have 
come  out :  and  that  he  advised  the  people, 
if  attacked,  to  pull   up  the  palings  and 
use  them  against  the  police.    At  the  close 
I  of  the  meeting  there  was  a  conflict  with 
I  the  police,      verdict,  guilty  of  sedition 
I  and  unlawful  assembly.   For  sentence,  see 
!  below,  p.  821. 

I  

I      On  July  8,  Francis  Looney  was  tried 

before  Wilde,  C.J.  for  sedition,  unlawful 

assembly,  and  riot.    Evidence  was  given 

that  he  attended  a  meeting  of  three  or 

four  hundred  people  at  the  Uhartist  Hall, 

Webber  Street,  nlackfriars,  on  Monday, 

I  June  5,  and  that  he  denounced  the  cou- 

{  viction   of  John   Miichel,  and  urged  the 

.  people  to  arm.    Verdict,  guilty  of  sedition 

and  unlawful  assembly.     For  sentence, 

see  below,  p.  821. 

IfATEBiAiiS  KADE  USE  07.— The  abovo  re- 
port is  taken  from  Mr.  Qumey's  short- 
hand notes,  preserved  at  the  Treasury. 
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THE  QUEEN  agavMt  ERNEST  JONES. 


Trial  of  Ernest  Charles  JoNEs(a)  roB  sedition  and  unlawful  as- 
sembly AT  THE  Central  Criminal  Court  before  Wildb,  CJ.(ftX 
July  10,  1848. 

Indictment  for  sedition,  unUwfiil  assembly,  and  riot  ETidence  was  given  that  Ernest  Jones,  a 
prominent  Chartist,  attended  the  meeting  at  Bonner's  Fields  on  Suiday,  Jane  4,  1848 ;  that  be 
told  the  people  to  stand  their  ground  shoulder  to  shoulder,  if  thej  saw  the  police  eoraing ;  to 
organize  in  their  claH^es  and  wards,  to  steer  clear  of  all  partial  outbreak  and  partial  riotinir  ;  that 
not  a  single  blow  need  be  struck  in  England,  that  it  must  and  would  be  struck  in  IpbImkI  ;  aad 
that  the  green  flag  would  float  over  Downing  Street  and  St.  Stephen's^  and  Lord  John  Rasaell 
aod  Sir  George  Grey  be  sent  to  take  the  places  of  the  oooTicts  Miteheljand  Frost  Verdict : 
Guilty  of  sedition  and  unlawful  assembly. 

1.  Seditious  »peech.{c) 

A  speech  urging  the  people  to  form  thcmselvei  Into  unlawful  associations,  and  meiting  to 
insun^ction,  unlawiful  assemblies,  breaches  of  the  peace,  and  the  forcible  obstmetioii 
of  the  execution  of  the  law  is  seditious,  the  circumstances  of  the  time  bang  audi  that 
the  public  peace  is  likely  to  be  thereby  endangered. 

2.  Unlawful  oMsembljf.id) 

A  meeting  convened  to  hear  such  a  tpeech  is  an  unlawful  assembly  so  far  as  those  are 
concerned  who  are  parties  to  calling  it  or  attending  it  tor  that  purpose. 

(a)  See  Gamaiage's  History  of  the  Chartist  Movement;  IMct.  of  Nat  Biog.,  art.  "Jones, 
Ernest  Charles  '* ;  "  Sixty  Years  of  an  Agitator's  Life,"  by  G  J.  Holyoake ;  and  note  in  4  St.  Tr. 
N.8.  1427. 

(6)  Afterwards  Lord  Truro,  L.C. 

(c)  See  Reg.  v.  SuUivoMy  11  Cox,  C.C.  50. 

Id)  The  authorities  on  unlawful  assembly  are  collected  in  a  note  to  Rex  v.  Humt,  iBLTt. 
N.S.  i85R. 


This  was  an  indiotment  against  Emeai 
Charles  Jones,  barrister-at-law  and  Char- 
tist leader,  for  sedition,  unlawful  assem- 
bly, and  riot.  The  charge  arose  out  of 
the  meeting  at  Bonner's  Fields  on  San- 
day,  June  4, 1848,  at  which  the  defendant 
was  one  of  the  speakers. 

Counsel  for  the  Crown :  The  Aiiomey' 
General  (Sir  John  JervU  (a)),  WMty, 
Bodkin,  and  Olerh. 

Coansel  for  the  defendant:  Serjeant 
Wilhins. 

Indictment. 

Central  Criminal  Court,  1  The    Jurors,    &c.,  do 
to  wit  J  present  Ernest  Charles 

Jones,  late  of  the  parish  of  St.  Matthew,  Bethnal 
Green,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  gentleman, 
being  a  wicked,  malicious,  seditious,  and  evil- 
disposed  person,  and  unlawftilly,  wickedly, 
maliciously,  and  seditiously  contriving  and  in- 
tending  the  peace  of  our  Lady  the  Queen  and 
this  r«iilm  to  disquiet  aod  disturb,  and  to  destroy 
and  overthrow  the  Govemnient  by  law  estab- 
lished within  this  realm,  and  to  incite,  move,  and 
persuade  great  numbers  of  the  li^;e  subjects 
.to  Form  themselves  into  unlawful  asso- 
clations,  confederacies,  and  combinations,  and  to 
incite  and  stir  them  up  to  insurrections,  riots, 
tumults,  unlawful  assemblies  and  breaches  of  the 

(a^  Afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  C.P. 


peace,  and  to  obstruct  and  prevent  by  force  and 
aims  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  thia  realm 
and  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace  hereto- 
fore, to  wit,  on  the  4th  day  of  June,  &c 

in  the  presence  and  hearing  of  divers,  to  wit, 
10,000  of  the  liege  subjects  ....  unlawfully, 
wickedly,  maliciously,  and  seditiously  did  pub- 
lish, utter,  pronounce  and  declare  with  a  loud 
voice  the  ialse,  seditious,  and  inflammatory 
words  and  matter  following  of  and  concenung 
the  Government  by  law  established  within  this 
realm,  and  of  and  concerning  the  oommisaion 
[by  the  said  and  other  liege  subjects]  of  diven 
insurrections,  riots,  tumults,  and  breaches  of  the 
peace,  that  is  to  say  (setting  out  thto  speech). 

The  second  and  third  counts  wore  for 
unlawful  assembly  and  riot,  as  in  WiUiafms 
and  Vernon's  case  aboye. 

OFENIK&  SfBBCH   for  THE  CbOWN. 

The  Attomey-Oeneral,  in  opening  the 
case  for  the  Crown:  Although  this  is 
the  last  of  these  cases,  it  is,  in  fact, 
the  most  important  of  the  whole — not 
from  the  character  of  the  words  used— 
because  we  might  expect  that  from 
his  education  and  from  his  station 
in  life  they  were  not  likely  to  be  of  the 
grosser  kind  which  we  hare  hitherto  in- 
quired into,  but  from  the  position,  station, 
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and  aduoation  of  the  defendant,  which, 
while  they  induced  him  to  address  the 
assemhlage  in  more  meaanred  language, 
made  his  language  more  dangerous  be- 
cause they  served  but  to  give  the  greater 
weight  to  his  erroneous  instructions.  One 
thing  is  fortunate — the  station  and  impor- 
tance of  the  defendant  furnishes  a  practi- 
cal refutation  to  the  charge  which  has 
been  brought  ngoinst  me  and  my  prede- 
cessors that  there  is  one  law  for  the  rich 
and  another  law  for  the  poor,  and  that  the 
object  of  the  prosecution  is  to  add  injnry 
to  the  other  sufferings  of  the  working 
man  by  selecting  its  victims  from  among 
the  poorer  classes.  Gentlemen,  I  blush 
to  state  that  Emett  Jone$,  the  defendant 
on  this  occasion,  is  a  member  of  my  own 
profession — he  is  a  barrister— of  a  profes- 
sion which  should  have  carried  with  it  a 
respect  for  the  laws  that  ought  to  have 
kept  him  from  offences  like  this — he  is  a 
man,  who,  from  connection  and  former 
habits  in  society,  ought  to  have  known  the 
fallacy  and  danger  of  the  doctrines  he  has 
lately  promulgated.  With  all  these  ad- 
vantages— knowing  what  the  law  is,  and 
the  obligations  which  are  due  to  society ; 
and,  if  he  has  studied  the  constitutibn 
under  which  we  live,  knowing  fully  what 
the  riffhts  of  the  people  are  and  what  is  re- 
quired from  them,  he  has  not  hesitated  to 
address  to  persons  assembled  in  a  period 
of  great  ezcitcTnent  topics  which,  whilst 
nominally  discussing  real  or  supposed 
grievances,  are  calculated  to  excite  dis- 
affection— which  are  intended  to  induce 
them  to  arm  and  to  organize  themselves 
into  bodies  for  the  purpose  of  resisting 
the  constituted  authorities,  and  of  obtain- 
ing by  force  from  the  Queen,  to  whom,  as 
a  member  of  the  bar,  he  owes  and  has 
sworn  allegiance,  and  from  the  Govern- 
ment, those  measures  which  he  calls 
measures  of  concession,  and  which  he 
must  have  known,  if  attained,  would  have 
been  attended  with  no  beneficial  result 
to  society,  and  which  he  was  well  aware 
could  not  be  yielded  to  threats  and  intimi- 
dation. You  will  see  that  the  general 
tendency  of  the  defendant's  arguments  is 
this — organize  and  arm ;  have  no  partial 
outbreaks  so  that  you  will  be  dispersed 
before  you  are  fully  and  amply  nrepared 
with  your  organization.  The  day  will 
come  when,  I  presume,  by  a  general  rising, 
we  shall  show  that  we  are  prepared  and 
our  object  will  be  attained.  Till  then 
have  no  partial  outbreaks.  And  vou  will 
see  from  his  statement  that  this  was 
not  confined  to  London  or  the  neighbour- 
hood, but  all  the  manufacturing  districts 
in  the  larger  portion  of  this  kingdom  were 
in  the  same  combination,  and  the  defen- 
dant apologised  for  the  shortness  of  his 
address,  because,  from  the  state  of  excite- 


ment in  the  manufacturing  portion  of  the 
country,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  in  order 
to  carry  his  opinions  and  principles  else- 
where, and  urge  them  to  further  excite- 
ment. Now,  assuming  that  the  course 
which  this  gentleman  had  advocated  was 
to  bo  carried  into  effect,  he  knew  one 
thing  at  least— he  knew  the  law.  It  can- 
not be  pleaded  that  he  was  misguided.  It 
connot  be  pretended  that  he  was  a  labour- 
ing man  suffering  under  a  sense  of  priva- 
tions and  desirous  of  change  in  order  to 
benefit  his  condition.  No;  he  has  no 
excuse  of  this  kind  for  his  opinions.  He 
is  the  leader  of  these  misguided  men, 
their  teacher,  their  instructor — ^and  what 
are  his  instructions  P  Suppose  that  these 
persons  had  armed  and  organised — sup- 
pose that  they  had,  from  the  indolence  of 
the  Government,  or  from  some  other 
cause — suppose  that  they  had  risen  and 
been  successful,  what  would  be  the  re- 
sult P  The  administration  of  the  country 
would  be  placed,  as  in  a  neighbonring 
country,  in  the  hands  x>f  a  fierce  and  tur- 
bulent democracy.  Commerce  would 
decay,  ag^culture  would  be  at  an  end,  the 
wealthy  and  respectable  would  remove  to 
other  countries  where  property  would  be 
respect^sd ;  disturbances  and  insurrections 
would  arise,  and  the  end  of  ail  would  be  a 
military  domination.  Such  has  been  the 
result  hitherto,  and  such  will  be  the  re- 
sult of  these  principles  and  proceedings 
in  times  to  come.  These  are  the  objects 
wh  ich  the  defendant  advocated.  He  knows 
that  this  may  be  the  result  of  the  general 
organisation  which  he  is  so  si-eadily  and 
seditiously  inculcating,  and  so  generally 
recommending  throu^ont  the  country. 

Do  not  let  it  be  supposed  that  I  am 
in  this  or  any  other  case  desirous  of 
suppieesing  the  free  exercise  of  public 
opinion.  Far,  very  far  from  it.  I  am 
only  anxious  that  by  keeping  free  and  fair 
discussion  within  its  proper  and  legiti- 
mate bounds  we  may  preserve  this  right, 
which  is  certainly  one  of  the  greatest 
privileges  we  enjoy  under  the  admirable 
constitution  of  this  country.  Mv  lord 
will  tell  you  that  the  charges  contained  in 
the  indictment  are  three — sedition,  unlaw- 
ful assembly,  riot.  The  circumstances 
ensuing  on  the  meeting,  after  J<me8*8 
speech,  were  riotous  to  a  degree;  but  as 
my  lord  has  expounded  on  former  occa- 
sions the  law  of  riot,  which  cannot  be 
too  generally  known  or  widely  circulated, 
and  the  jury  on  former  occasions  have 
adopted  his  lordship's  view  and  demurred 
to  this  last  charge  in  the  indictment,  I 
feel  that  it  is  my  bounden  duty  not  to 

Sress  the  charge  of  rioting  against  the 
efendant  in  this  case.  The  question, 
then,  for  you  to  decide  is  this — is  the  de- 
fendant guilty  of  the  sedition,  and  did  he 
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form  one  of  an  nnlawfol  meeting  P  The 
qnestionB,  then,  will  be  one  and  the  aame. 
If  he  addredsed  onlawfiLl,  highly  inflam- 
matory, and  Beditioos  language  to  the 
persons  present  at  the  meeting,  that  will 
constitute  an  unlawful  assembly  as  far  as 
he  is  concerned;  and,  therefore,  I  repeat 
the  charges  remaining  on  the  indictment 
are  one  and  the  same,  and  the  question  of 
sedition  and  unlawful  meeting  are  identi- 
cal. 

[The  jury  must  take  care  to  preserre  the 
right  of  public  meeting  inviolate,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  must  not  countenance  the 
dissemination  of  doctrines  dangerouR  to 
the  state  and  to  the  existence  of  society.] 

Yon  must  also  consider  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  meeting  is  held. 
I  am  not  here  to  revert  to  the  old  Saxon 
mode  of  meeting,  where  persons  met 
in  their  hundreds,  and  in  their  parishes 
and  districts.  'The  object  was  that  per- 
sons should  assemble  among  themselves 
in  their  own  neighbourhood,  and  have 
a  right  of  free  discussion,  and  explain 
to  the  legislature  their  views;  but,  un- 
questionably, when  we  consider  the  nature 
of  public  roeetiijgs,  it  is  scarcely  to 
be  tolerated  that  persons  going  about 
holding  dangerous  gatherings  in  one  place 
or  the  other  as  hired  and  dangerous  agita^ 
tors  are  to  claim  immunities;  and  we 
have  a  right  to  consider,  as  one  element  in 
the  question,  how  it  is  that  in  meetings 
called  for  the  nominal  purpose  of  discus- 
sing the  grievanoes  of  the  working  men, 
persons  in  the  station  of  the  defendant  are 
constantly  to  be  found.  These  meetings 
are  called  ostensibly  for  the  discussion 
of  grievances;  and  when  you  find  that 
the  persons  attending  them,  instead  of 
discussing  the  real  or  supposed  griev- 
ances of  the  working  classes,  introduce 
topics,  not  as  to  grievances,  but  excitement 
and  agitation — in  that  case  you  may  fairly 
be  of  opinion  that  the  meeting  is  not  called 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  {pievanoes, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  politi- 
cal questions  and  opinions  dangerous  to 
socio tv  and  subversive  of  all  governments. 
You  have  heard  that  this  meeting  was 
called  to  advocate  the  Charter,  but  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Oharter.  Mr.  Jone» 
may  be  a  chartist — may  be  an  honest 
chaurtist,  and  may  express  his  opinions — 
but  he  is  not  to  say,  because  I  am  a  chartist 
I  will  attend  a  meeting  of  chartists,  not 
for  the  discussion  of  the  Charter — ^for  there 
was  not  one  word  said  about  it — ^but  I  will 
urge  the  parties  so  assembled  to  organise 
and  arm  for  the  purpose  of  striking  a  blow 
at  the  government  to  bring  the  constituted 
authorities  into  contempt  and  to  set  law  at 
defiance.  Here  is  no  public  discussion — 
here  is  no  public  grievance  mentioned; 
the  whole  proceedings  consist  of  inflam- 


matory addresses  delivered  to  an  ignorant 
and  no  doubt  suffering  people.  On  the 
4th  of  June  last,  then,  on  a  Sunday,  there 
was  a  meeting  convened  at  Bonner's  Fields, 
where,  on  Sunday,  a  large  ooncoune  of 
persons  generaUy  assemble  for  the  pur- 
pose of  recreation,  by  walking  aboot  or 
harmless  amusements.  There  were  two 
meetings  there  on  that  day — one  at  three 
and  the  other  at  five  o'clock.  The  second,  a 
chartist  meeting,  was  fixed  for  five  in  order 
that  the  Irish  Confederates  or  associates, 
as  I  believe  they  call  themselves,  who  at^ 
tended  the  first  meeting,  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  attending  the  second — 
might  thus  swell  the  numbers  of  the  last 
and  so  have  an  imposing  effect,  when 
chronicled  in  the  newspapers,  on  Uie 
minds  of  the  persons  in  Manchester  and 
Leeds  and  Bradford,  in  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire,  in  the  manufacturing  and  other 
parts  of  the  country.  These  meetings  had 
been  held  constantly,  Sunday  after  Sunday, 
from  the  lOth  of  April.  Inflammatoiy 
and  exciting  addresses  had  been  delivered, 
the  metropolis  was  in  a  state  of  alann  and 
agitation,  the  provinces  were  also  in  a 
state  of  alarm  and  excitement.  Danger 
was  apprehended ;  for,  in  the  language  of 
the  leaaers,  '*  the  time  was  fast  approach- 
ing when  the  straggle  would  come  on  " ; 
and  there  were  some  amongst  themselves 
who  suspected  that  when  danger  was  i^p- 
proaching — ^when  it  was  with  them-^heae 
very  leaders  would  desert  the  people  and 
not  be  present  to  meet  it.  The  Govern- 
ment had  been  charged  by  the  public  poress 
with  remissness  because  it  had  not  noticed 
the  language  made  use  of  at  these  meet- 
ings; they  were  blamed  for  not  taking 
steps  to  suppress  them ;  and  it  was  deter- 
mined, therefore,  to  put  a  stop  to  them  be- 
fore it  was  too  late--before  these  mis- 
guided men  should  be  led  into  a  position 
that  would  bring  the  punishment  of  the  law 
upon  ^em,  for  it  was  not  an  unfrequent 
cironmstance  that  the  leaders  have  taken 
people  into  danger  and  left  them  there 
while  they  consuUed  their  own  safety  by  a 
prudent  absence  from  it.  I  make  no  im- 
putation of  this  Idnd  on  Mr.  Jonet;  it 
might  not  be  so  with  reference  to  him. 

A  man  called  8harpe  first  addressed  the 
meeting.    He  said — 

"My  fiienda,  yon  can  perceive  that  I  have 
kept  my  promise,  and  on  yesterday  momiDji^ 
several  parties  pledged  their  words  to  attend  this 
meeting  to  speak  here ;  but  some,  in  the  time  of 
anticipated  danger,  will  not  come  forward,  and 
it  is  necessaiy  that  some  one  should,  and  as 
I  have  been  here  during  the  calm,  1  am  pie- 
pared  to  be  here  when  the  storm  oomes  on; 
and  this  being  the  most  stonny  time^  I  have 
kept  my  word,  consequently  I  am  preparsd 
to  make  a  few  remarks.    Tou  will  perhaps  not 
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eonaider  that  I  am  actuated  by  anj  motiyet 
of  fear  when  I  tell  ;ou,  and  when  I  find  that  1 
stand  alone,  I  will  not  give  th«  Government  the 
horse-whipping  that  I  promised  them,  but  still  I 
will  address  you.  While  I  am  speaking  to  you 
this  afternoon  in  reference  to  the  yarions  meet- 
ings that  have  taken  place  in  London  during 

the  last  week  "^cries  of  "  Ernest  Jones  ") 

"  Gentlemen,  I  believe,  that  there  is  Ernest  Jones, 
coming/'  (Cries  and  cheers.)  "  Friends,  I  am 
very  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Jones  has  not  run 
away  from  the  post  of  danger ;  and  when  I 
made  my  remarks,  previous  to  his  coming,  I  did 
not  include  him  in  the  list,  but  I  included  those 
men  who  have  addressed  you  Sunday  after  Sun- 
day for  many  weeks,  and  i  do  not  Uiink  that  it 
is  consistent  of  men,  while  we  can  talk  quietly 
together,  that  they  diould  desert  their  posts,  as 
I  observed  before,  when  there  is  something  like 
anticipated  danger.  I  will  not  detain  you  long, 
because  I  know  that  you  are  anxious  to  listen  to 
Mr.  Jones.  Now,  my  friends,  I  wish  to  speak 
to  you  with  regard  to  the  unnecessary  interfer- 
ence of  the  police  this  morning  with  a  number 
of  working  men  who  attended  a  meeting  at 
Nova  Scotia  fieldi^.  It  is  well  known  that  we 
have  met  there  for  about  four  or  five  Sundays. 
We  have  diseussed  our  grievances,  and  Uie 
men  have  quietly  dispersed ;  but  what  with  the 
tyranny  of  the  Government  and  the  offidonsness 
of  the  police —I  understand  they  came  there 
this  morning  and  abused  and  insulted  and 
brutalised  the  great  majority  of  men  who  were 
there  assembled.  I  understand  that  the  people 
acted  the.  part  of  cowards — and  do  not  blame 
me  when  I  say  so  {  I  was  not  present,  because  I 
was  at  the  other  meeting  on  Blackheath.  The 
people,  1  understand,  ran  away."  (A  voice  in 
the  crowd,  '*  The  people  had  nothing  to  defend 
themselves  with.")  '*A  gentleman  says  the 
people  had  nothing  to  defend  themselves  with. 
Now,  if  yon  ever  come  in  contact,  sir,  with  the 
police,  you  must  expect  a  knock-down  blow 
from  their  truncheons ;  but  when  you  have  about 
three  to  one,  one  roan  falls  out  of  the  three,  and 
the  other  two  can  secure  him.  Now,  will  any 
man  tell  me  I  am  wrong  when  I  say  you  acted 
the  part  of  cowards  when  you  ran  away  ?  Why, 
what  happened  this  morning  when  1  was  at 
Bhickheath  ?  There  were  five  inspectors  pointed 
out  to  me ;  there  was  an  inspector  of  special  con- 
stablen,  and  likewise  a  number  of  sergeants  and 
of  other  men  connected  with  the  force — all  in 
private  clothes — pointed  out  to  me ;  and  some  of 
them  said, '  For  God's  sake,  Sharpe,  be  careful 
what  you  say  ! '  I  consider  I  am  always  care- 
fbl,  because  I  am  always  desirous  of  telling  the 
truth,  and  when  I  speak  the  truth  and  state  what 
I  mean,  and  when  I  tell  the  men  what  they 
should  do,  it  is  what  I  am  prepared  to  do  myself, 
believing  that  what  I  state  is  all  that  is  required 
to  carry  out  our  ends  ;  and,  consequently,  if  you 
men  are  determined  to  establish  your  rights, 
that  you  should  embrace  the  opportunity  when 
it  presente  itself.  Now  then,  with  regard  to  the 
meeting  that  took  place  on  Wednesday  evening 
on  Clerkenwell  Green.  1  was  absent  because  1 
was  at  Greenwich,  as  I  was  on  the  Monday, 
and,  in  the  words  of  the  Times,  they  were  cer- 
tainly men  of  the  right  sort — ^men  who,  under 


cireumstaaoef  of  attack  by  the  police,  would  be 
the  vanguard,  and  destroy  them  immediately. 
These  are  the  men  of  Greenwich ;  and  I  trust 
that  the  men  of  the  Tower  Hamlets  will  not  be 
behind  them.  Now,  my  friends,  I  live  at  a 
dairy  myself,  and  I  wish  to  give  you  a  little 
instruction — and  it  is  about  how  many  of  these 
men  are  situated  that  address  public  meetings 
during  the  so-called  turbulent  times.  I  stopped 
at  Greenwich  last  Wednesday  night,  and  did  not 
go  home  till  Thursday  morning ;  but  of  course 
my  wife,  like  every  other  woman  anxious  for  the 
welfare  of  her  husband,  sat  up  for  me.  A  man 
came  to  my  house  at  1 1  o'clock  on  Wednesday 
night,  and  wanted  a  ^llon  of  milk  very  |iarticn- 
larly ;  but  she  told  him  the  man  would  not  get 
up  to  serve  it,  and  he  consequently  went  away. 
At  one  o'clock  in  the  nornisg,  my  wife  still 
sitting  np  for  me,  in  great  anxiety,  two  men 
came  past,  and  said  they  must  have  milk,  and 
demanded  it  After  a  great  deal  of  persuasion, 
the  bell  which  led  to  the  man's  chamber  was 
rung,  and  he  got  up.  The  man  put  the  question 
to  them,  *  Who  the  devil  do  }  on  want  the  milk 
for?'  'Oh,'  says  they,  'it  is  wanted.  The 
specials  are  ordered  out  for  two  or  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  they  want  their  breakfast 
before  they  go  out' " 

Seijeant  Wiikins :  Pardon  me  for 
asking,  was  Mr.  Jonm  present  at  that 
time? 

Aitomey- General:  Yes,  he  was  there 
before.    Then  he  goes  on  to  say : — 

"  I  treat  the  specials  with  the  same  contempt 
as  I  do  the  policemen,  because  I  consider  the 
united  force  of  the  working  classes  of  England 
will  destroy  that  power  which  they  hold  at  the 
hands  of  the  Government  at  the  present  time ; 
and  I  do  hope  you  will  act  as  men,  and  not 
be  scared  at  the  sight  of  a  policeman  or  a 
special.  I  trust  not  If  ever  they  insult  you, 
if  ever  they  brutalise;  you,  if  ever  they  strike 
you,  act  on  the  defensive ;  and  if  you  cannot 
knock  them  down,  close  with  them,  and  do  the 
best  you  possibly  can ;  for  I  can  tell  you  no 
more  and  no  less  than  this,  it  is  only  man  to 
man,  and  sometimes  it  is  a  little  man  to  a  big 
man,  and  sometimes  it  is  a  big  man  to  a  big 
man ;  so  that,  consequently,  you  stand  an  equid 
chance  to  each  other.  He  has  a  staff  and 
you  have  not,  therefore  it  is  just  possible  that 
you,  raising  your  strength,  may  dispossess  him 
of  that  staff,  and  make  as  good  use  of  it  as  he 
did  himself.  You  are  aware  that  I  have  ad- 
dressed you  previously  this  afternoon,  and  Mr. 
Jones  is  anxious  to  address  you ;  and  I  am  very 
glad,  in  the  presence  ot  my  friend  Jones,  that  I 
have  proved  what  I  stated  to  him  yesterday — 
that  there  would  be  from  twenty  to  thirty  thou- 
sand persons  present  at  this  meeting;  and  I 
hope  that  when  he  gets  up  he  will  grant  to  me 
that  I  have  spoken  3ie  truth  for  once." 

Now,  gentlemen,  thafc  speech  is  no  dis- 
onssion  of  Chartist  principles,  or  political 
grierances,  real  or  supposed.  He  directs 
the  whole  of  his  observations  to  the  en- 
deavonr    to    induce   the    people   not    to 
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obey  the  oonstitated  withoritieB  of  the 

conitiy.  but,  if  they  ^^^^"^^.^^^^^l 
perse  their  meeting,  to   resist  force  by 
force-to  wrest    their    staves    n^m  the 
hands  of  the  policemen  and  to  ^Be  them 
upon  the  police  themselves.    And  he  tells 
tfiem  that  the  middle  classes,  or  rather 
working  classes,  are  strong  enough    to 
destroy  the  petty  power  which  the  pol^e 
constahles  and  special  «>n»t»bloa  derrre 
at  present  from  Government.    The  pur- 
pose of  the  speech  is  evident-to  incite 
the  listeners  against  the  constituted  autho- 
rities.    The  language  made  use  of  IS  most 
Ulefiral,  and  the  meeting  is  one,  conse- 
quently, of  an  unlawful  character.    Mr. 
Joneir  ifterwards  addressed  the  meeting 
He  followed  the  lagt   speaker,   flffcorpe, 
and  I  mav  inform  you  that  his  speech, 
although  long,  is  all  set  out  in  the  indict, 
ment ;  and  I  beg  of  you  to  attend  to  the 
whole  of  it;  you  will  find  that  it  is  no 
couched  in  the  language  of   the    other 
speakers,  because  it  comes  from  a  man  ol 
education  and  reading;  and  I/«f  «;^'.^^«- 
caiise  it  comes  from  a  man  of  education 
it  is  the  more  dangerous;  and  you  win 
find  the  tendency  of  it  cannot  oe  mistaken. 
It  is  to  organise  and  to  arm  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  resisting  the  constituted  authorities 
of  the  country.    His  address  is  this  :— 

"  Mr  Chairman  and  men  of  the  Tower  Ham- 
letH.    In  the  first  place  I  have  to  apologiw  to 
you  for  not  having  been  here  sooner,  but  a  man 
Linot  be   at  two   places   at  the    same  time. 
There  was  a  meeting  announced  for  Irongate 
Wharf,  Paddington,  and  the  police  I  miderstood 
had  forbid  that  meeting  taking  place.    I  waj 
invited  to  attend  it,  and  therefore  I  did  attend 
it.    There  was  a  good  many  police  there,  but 
they  did  not  venture  to  interfere  with  the  meet- 
in/;  and  I  can  tell  you  this,  hold  your  meetings, 
for  although  the  Government  certainly  are  mad, 
they  are  not  mad  enough  to  put  down  public 
meetings ;  and  if  they  were  mad  enough  to  do  i^ 
I  for  one  hurl  defiance  in  their  teeth,  and  dare 
them  to  disperse  this  peaceable  and  legal  as- 
sembly.    I  must  ask  likewise  for  your  indul- 
gence to-day,  inasmuch  as  I  start  to-mght  by 
the  mail  train  for  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire, 
and  as  those  phices  are  both  in  a  very  excUed 
state.  I  shall  have  to  use  my  lungs  there  a  «od 
deal    and  as  London  is  not  so  excited  as  those 
parts  of  the  country  are,  excuse  me  froi«i  Tjeary- 
^you  at  any  great  length  to-day.    All  that 
iSay  is  this,  stand  fast  by  your  colours ;  do  not 
shrink  from  the  Charter  and  thejrhole  Charter  j 
do  not  mind  the  nonsense  of  the  half-and-half 
men-,    do  not  pay  any  attention  to  the  'Dis- 
oatch ' ;   and  if  you  see  any  bodies  of  police 
coming  near  to  this  meeting-marching  on  to 
this  meeting,  stand  your  ground,  «l^o^Wer  to 
shoulder ;  do  not  run,  there  is  danger  for  those 
who  run    there  is  safety  for  those  who  keep 
together.     Dare  them  to  stnke  you,  and,  my 
word  for  it,  they  dare  not  strike  a  blow.    If  they 
were  to  strike  a  blow,  bad  as  the  laws  are  now 
stiU  they  are  sufficienUy  stringent  to    puAiah 
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thoeemcnvhoaMaalt  peact^k  crtwena  mtl« 
peaceable  exeeation  or  performance  of    their 
duty.    In  nine  caaea  out  of  ten  it  i«  yonr  own 
fault;    it  is  your  own  cowardice  that  invites 
othcra  to  strike  a  blow  ;  H  is  men  who  amy  we 
will  not  do  this  and  we  will  not  do  that  hecaoee 
it  ta  forbid.     Make  up  your  minda  to  aland  by 
it,  and  whatever  cornea  stand  your  gronnd— 
there  cannot  be  more  heads  broken  than  are 
broken  on  those  occaaimis  when  men  ran  away. 
All  I  aay  is,  that  the  Government  is  desiiooa 
of  marring  the  performanee  of  your  praent 
great  duty ;  that  doty  is  organisation.     1  have 
not  been  amongst  yon  for  aome   little  tnne. 
Where  are  your  claaaes?    Have  yon  V^J^ 
ward-matea?    Have  you  got  your  class -leadeia? 
Have  you  perfected  your  orgamaation  ?(a)     ir 
not,  call  public  meetings,  and  elect  the  cla«- 
leaders  at  those  public  meetings.    Do  not  let  the 
classes  be  formed  before  you  have  the  clasa- 
leadere.    You  will  find  it  much  more  eaay  to 
form  a  ctesa  after  the  class-leader  is  appointed,  for 
if  you  form  classes  and  then  afterwards  appomt 
the  dass-leadera,  yon  may  spend  two  or  three 
months  or  more  upon  the  formation  of  every 
'  class,  and  can  never  come  to  fixed  determination 
with  regard  to  it,  as  one  man  will  hve  here  and 
another  there.   Elect  the  dass-leadw ;  Uie  daas- 
leader  thee  knows  the  men  likely  to  form  the 
class  living  in  bis  neighbonihood ;  he  will  go  to 
those  men  and  invite  them,  and  there  can  be  no 
dictation  or  assumption  of  that  power,  because 
you  all  elect  the  class-leader  at  public  meetings. 
Rrtjt  assured  that  if  each  locality  elecU  aboat 
one  hundred  claafr-leaders,  you  will  soon  bave  a 
thousand  men  under  the  banner.    That  is  the 
wav  to  get  up  the  organisation  ;  and  then  yon 
may  elect  ward-mates— one  out  of  ten  wiUhe  a 
ward-mate.    Commence  at  the  foundauon  right, 
namely  the  classes,  and  the  wards  and  all  the 
rest  will  follow  of  itwdf  as  a  matter  of  course, 
B^n  by  forming  your  classes;    it  is   no  use 
eoming  amongst  you  when  there  is  no  oiyaniaa^ 
tion.    The  Executive  cannot  go  to  each  locality 
and  get  up  the  organiaation  of  each  locahty ;  it 
must  be  the  men  in  the  locaUties.     Show  us 
your  organiaation,  and  you  will  have  a  gk>nuns 
opportunity  on  the  12th.** 

Now  the  12th,  as  I  will  prove,  was 
Whit-Monday,  on  which  day  it  was  anti- 
cipated there  wonld  be  a  general  rising 
thronghout  the  whole  kingdom.  It  had  been 

(a)  See  "The  Plan  of  Orgaiuxation  for  the 
National  Charter  Association  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  adopted  by  the  National  Assembly, 
May  1848,  to  obtain  the  speedy  enactment  of 
the  People's  Charter,"  which  contained  the 
following:  "District  and  local  oi^ganixation. 
The  country  to  be  divided  into  districts  and 
localities.  A  district  to  be  formed  by  the  union 
of  contiguous  localities.  A  locality  to  be  sub- 
divided into  wards— a  ward  into  classes.  A 
ward  to  consist  of  one  hundred,  a  class  of  ttn 
members."  The  law  officers  ( Jervis  and  Romilly) 
advised  that  the  National  Charter  Association, 
if  organized  on  the  proposed  plan,  would  be  an 
unlawful  combination  and  confederacy  wiUun 
89  Geo.  8.  c.  79.  s.  2  and  57  Geo.  8.  c  19.  a.  24. 
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tiireatened,  when  the  illegal  meeting  was 
dispersed  on  the  tent.h  of  April;  it  was 
annonnoed  that  there  would  be  a  general 
meeting  on  Whit-Monday,  and  that  the 
people  wonld  make  a  demonstration  of 
their  physiral  force  on  that  day :  and  what 
pays  Ernest  Jones  in  anticipation  of  this 
general  rising?  Hare  your  ward-mates 
and  yonr  class-leaders.  Yon  will  find 
that  before  the  meeting  disperses  Sharpe 
tells  those  assembled  that  tickets  are 
selling  at  so  mnch  per  hundred,  contain- 
ing details  as  to  the  plan  proposed  for 
perfecting  this  organisation.  Elect  your 
class-leaders  is  his  language,  they  will 
know  the  people  in  their  neighbourhood, 
and  we  shall  then  have  the  means  of  the 
general  rising.  The  executive  will  have 
the  means  to  have  one  universal  rising, 
and  there  will  then  be  a  glorious  oppor- 
tunity on  the  12th. 

Serjeant  WUkinM :  You  are  not  reading 
now  !    That  was  your  own,  Bir.  Attorney  f 

The  Attorney- General:  Yes,  that  I  sup- 
pose to  have  been  his  meaning. 

**  Prepare  in  the  meantime,  show  us  your 
organization  then ;  and  depend  upon  it  we  will 
show  you  some  very  feamble  means  of  getting 
nearer  to  your  rights.  Depend  upon  it  we  will 
not  be  backwaid — show  us  your  organization, 
and  you  will  not  have  to  make  one  false  step. 
Depend  upon  it  you  will  not  be  called  upon  to 
undertake  any  one  step  that  you  will  not  be 
prepared  fully  to  carry  out,  and  that  the  officers 
that  you  entrust  with  office  will  not  lead  you  in 
the  carrying  out  of.  Steer  clear  of  all  partial 
outbreaks  and  partial  rioting." 

What  does  he  mean  by  that  P  Don't  break 
up  your  forces  by  partial  riots;  let  the 
thing  be  general.  Partial  riots  are  not 
calculated  to  effect  your  purpose,  and  dis- 
arm the  Government ;  but  if  the  meeticgs 
are  general  and  simultaneous,  they  may 
be  effective. 

"There  has  been  an  outbreak  at  Bradford 
and  Manchester.  We  "  (that  is  the  Executive) 
"  sent  down  Dr.  McDonall,  who  is  now  address- 
ing a  glorious  meeting  at  Paddington,  to  tell 
them  no  partial  outbreiSc,  no  partial  riot — ^that  is 
jnst  what  the  Government  wants  :  in  a  riot  of 
that  kind  they  immediately  seize  upon  the 
leading  men;  they  immediately  cripple  the 
organization,  and  your  organization  will  be 
thrown  back.  Go  on  oiganising,  organizing, 
organizing,  and  the  rest  will  come,  never 
fear  it." 

What  will  come  P  Will  the  organisation 
carry  the  Charter  P 

Serjeant  Wilhine :  Yes. 

The  Attorney- Oeneral :  The  learned  Ser- 
jeant says ' '  Yes. "  Will  the  assembly ,  Sun- 
day after  Sunday,  to  advise  parties  to  resist 
the  police — ^to  put  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
and  there  can  be  only  one  head  broken  by 
it ;  that  if  the  police  are  advancing  they 
had  better  not  run  away — ^will  that  oariy 


the  six  points  of  the  Ohaiter  P  He  tells 
them  to  wait  until  the  word  of  command 
is  given  by  their  leaders  and  communi- 
cated through  their  officers,  and  then 
when  the  rising  is  simultaneous,  the 
Government  must  yield,  or  the  shops  of 
the  tradesmen  and  their  property  and 
lives  will  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  uncontrolled 
violence  of  these  parties.  That  is  the 
meaning,  gentlemen,  of  this  language — 
nobody,  I  think,  can  doubt  it. 

"Funds  are  wanted;  without  funds  the 
organization  is  of  little  use.  The  country  is 
beginning  to  do  its  duty  nobly,  and  that  is  a 
great  test  of  public  feeling;  but  mark  you, 
suppose  that  it  is  true,  as  we  heard  hist  night) 
that  the  fighting  had  begun  in  Dublin,  and  that 
the  Government  had  ordered  the  daily  papers 
not  to  say  one  word  of  insurrectionary  news 
from  Dublin,  so  that  this  country  is  kept  in 
the  dark  about  it;  suppose  that  it  should  be 
necessary  that  we  shoidd  Bend  a  man  over  to 
see  with  his  own  eyes,  and  to  hear  with  his  own 
ears,  and  thus  breathe  defiance  to  the  lying 
press — suppose  that  this  should  be  all  necessary, 
and  suppose  we  have  not  got  the  money  to 
bend  a  man  over,  see  what  damage  the  move- 
ment runs." 

Why  do  they  want  money  to  send  to  Dublin 
to  know  whether  Dublin  is  in  a  state  of  in- 
surrection P  Because,  if  it  was  so,  the  time 
was  come  when  their  organisation  would 
operate  ;  then  these  traitors  would  rise  in 
open  rebellion,  and  the  Government,  being 
embarrassed  by  an  insurrection  in  Ireland 
and  an  insurrection  in  Sngland,  wonld  be 
compelled  to  grant  their  supposed  rights 
for  the  purpose  of  saving  Uie  lives  and 
property  of  the  loyal  subjects  of  this 
kingdom. 

"  See  how  the  movement  might  be  thrown  back 
and  iigured  from  the  mere  consequence  of  not 
having  a  few  paltry  pounds  wherewith  to  pay  a 
messenger,  a  trusty  messenger,  to  ratify  the 
bond  of  union  between  the  English  and  the 
Irish  people  -  union,  I  say,  of  sentiment,  union 
of  democracy,  but  separation  from  a  yoke 
which  binds  the  one  nation  in  the  thraldom  of 
the  other.  I  say  you  must  excuse  me  if  I  don't 
address  you  at  ^at  length,  as  I  start  to-night 
by  the  mail  train.  Best  assured  that  I  will  be 
strugghnff  in  your  cause  in  Bradford,  in  Hali&z, 
in  Afanchester,  and  in  the  other  places  where 
storm  and  turbulence  are  now  going  on.  Best 
assured  that  I  shall  not  preach  a  miserable, 
namby-pamby  doctrine  of  non-resistance  and 
passive  obedience ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  shall 
preach  a  doctrine  of  manly  firmness,  and  not 
hot-headed  impetuosity  ;  but  if  you  mean  to  do 
a  thing,  see  first  if  you  have  the  power  to  do  it, 
and  ^en,  having  made  up  your  mind,  do  not 
let  even  death  itself  prevent  your  carrying  it 
into  effect.  I  shall  be  able  to  send  3'ou  good 
news  one  way  or  the  other ;  good  news  from 
the  North,  from  Yorkshire  and  from  Lancashire, 
namely,  the  news  will  be  that  we  have  got  sneb 
an  organization  spreading  there,  that  sneoess 
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mnst  be  the  eertain  leeuU.  Becolleet  one  thttgf, 
feoUemeii.  put  of  the  West  Biding  hae  got  the 
trae  epirit  in  its  heart,  bat  tiro  great  towns 
stand  like  ao  incabns  on  the  West  Biding, 
namelj  Leeds  and  Sheffield,  which  are  torpid 
and  apathetic.  My  duty  will  be  to  endeavoar 
to  ^t  Leeds  and  Sheifield  np  to  that  mark  to 
which  Bradford  and  Halifiix  are  now.  I  believe 
that  the  feeling  of  the  men  of  Leeds  is  the  true 
feeling  in  reality,  but  men  have  been  preaching 
among  them  for  a  long  time  an  nneonditionsi 
peace  doctrioe — these  men  are  mistaken  men, 
Bor  though  I  talk  not  of  insnrrection,  1  say  this, 
as  to  a  peace  doctrine :  there  shall  be  no  peace 
in  the  country,  as  long  as  I,  for  one  humble 
individual,  can  prevent  it  until  the  poor  man 
has  his  rights  and  uutil  the  rich  man  has  brought 
his  nose  to  the  grindstone." 

What  does  he  mean,  gentlemen,  by  bring- 
ing the  rich  man  to  the  finding  atone  P 
Why,  I  presume,  depriviDg  him  of  his 
property,  and  then  the  people  nnder  the 
ffuidanco  of  saoh  men  as  Jones  are  to  be 
Uie  arbiters  of  onr  fate.  They  are  the 
pKBople  to  judge  of  the  manner,  the 
time»  and  the  oircumstanoes  under  which 
the  rights  of  the  poor  are  to  be  Tindioated  ] 
^hy,  gentlemen,  talk  of  liberty  with  this 
principle  in  your  mouths.  There  could 
be  no  more  cruel  and  relentleets  tyranny 
than  the  tyranny  of  a  people  acting  under 
excitement,  who  would  have  so  little  con- 
sideration as  to  be  goyemed  by  doctrines 
so  fatal  as  these !    He  proceeds : 

**They  are  trying  to  sow  dissension  and 
distrust  between  you  and  those  men  whom  you 
have  honoured  with  the  advoeacy  of  your  cause. 
The  Dispatch  tells  you  that  the  mantles  of 
Oliver  and  Castles  have  descended  on  my 
shoulders,  and  it  tells  you  I  was  a  Tory  ten 
years  ago— it  lies !  I  fought  three  times  f(tr 
those  principles  which  I  uphold  now,  and  I  can 
give  the  Dispatch  a  proof  of  it,  if  it  requires  it, 
that  I  bear  one  of  the  bayonet  wounds  of  the 
King  of  Hanover's  soldiers  about  my  person  at 
the  present  moment.  Well,  again,  there  is  Oobden, 
who  tells  you  that  demagogues  are  going  about 
disturbing  and  breaking  into  the  midfie-class 
movement,  and  he  says  in  his  letter  to  the 
DaUy  News  that  the  individuals  who  go  about 
disturbing  those  meetings  have  got  the  wages  of 
despotism  in  their  pockets.  Ask  Mr.  Cobden 
where  are  the  seventy 'thousand  pounds  that 
were  given  to  him — ask  him  where  did  he  get 
them  from,  and  what  did  he  get  them  for  ?  And 
tell  him,  at  least,  the  wages  of  despotism  are  in 
hii  pocket — ^if  he  dares  to  accuse  honester  men 
than  himself  of  having  the  wages  of  despotism 
m' their  pockets;  and  again,  the  other  night, 
when  Cobden  challenged  the  Chartist  myrmi- 
doms  (as  he  called  them)  with  daring  to  con- 
front him— why  did  he,  when  at  the  London 
Tavern,  not  get  upon  that  platform,  instead  of 


among  the  reporters  as  he  did  ? 
Beoolleot  this,  that  their  game^that  their  plan 
is  this :  to  sow  mistrust  amongst  the  different 
branches  of  onr  otganization,  to  make  you 
believe  if  you  help  them  you  will  gain  after- 


wards yoor  resak ;  bat  they  eaanoi  4eay  thii^ 
that  if  yon  halp  them  they  will  gain  their  olgeet. 
Now,  wh}r  should  yonr  pnpils— for  yoa  tangkt 
them—gaiu  what  they  want  at  onee,  what  yoa 
have  been  for  so  many  years  strag^ing  for  and 
have  not  gained  yet  f  No,  my  frieada,  stop  by 
year  own  cause  i  they  say  thev  can  prevent  yon 
from  putting  the  w^lge  in  the  rotten  phaliuiT 
of  power.  We  are  strong  enough  to  split  it  up 
at  one  blow  altogether,  without  waiting  to  pat  a 
middle-class  mSksop  wedge  in!  Ton  will 
recollect  the  stoty  of  the  farmer  whose  field  was 
overran  with  tikistles,  and  he  wished  to  dfstioj 
the  thistles,  and  what  did  be  do  ?  He  eat  off 
the  tops  of  them,  and  the  thistles  spffooted  ^ 
more  luxuriantly  than  ever.  There  eame  anochir 
farmer,  and  that  man  was  a  Chartist,  and  what 
did  he  say  ?  He  said,  <  Dig  them  op  by  tlsb 
roots.'  The  middle  class  are  cutting  the  tops 
of  the  thistles  and  they  will  sprout  op  more 
luxuriantly  now  with  such  labour  than  ever.  I 
want  you  to  take  the  spade  and  the  hoe  to  them 
and  to  root  up  the  noxious  weed  altogeth<s. 
When  you  destroy  it  if  never  comes  again. 
Oiganize,  organiae,  organise,  organise !  Dr. 
McDouall  will  remain  here  amongst  yoa,  and  on 
Whit  Monday  come  up  in  yonr  classes.  At  all 
events  show  them  yonr  organisation.  I  trast 
that  much  may  be  done  between  this  and  the 
18tb,  and  no  doubt  on  the  13th  yoar  movement 
will  make  an  advanee  again,  the  same  as  it  did 
on  the  18th  of  April  last,  only  a  greater  and 
better  advanee.  Now,  my  friends*  I  bid  yon 
farewell.  My  friend  Sharpe  wishes  to  say  a  few 
words  to  you  on  something  particnltf.  Now 
that  I  am  going  off,  shall  I  tell  the  men  of 
Bradford,  shaU  f  tell  the  men  of  Halifax,  who 
acted  so  gloriously,  and  who  acted  so  gallantly, 
shall  I  tell  the  men  of  Manchester  who  made 
the  peace-mongering  (I  could  not  hear  the  next 
word)  skip  over  the  garden  wall;  shall  I  tell 
the  men  of  York,  shall  I  tell  the  men  of  Leeds, 
shall  I  tell  the  men  of  the  West  Ridiiig— shall 
I  tell  them  that  London  is  determined  to  do  its 
duty?  Because,  recollect,  they  are  looking  to 
the  Metropolis;  they  are  looking  to  yen.  I 
verily  believe  that  not  a  single  Mow  need  be 
struck  in  this  country  for  hberty.  I  believe 
that  in  Ireland  it  must  be  struck ;  and  what  is 
more,  I  believe  that  in  Ireland  it  will  be  stmck, 
but  whatever  may  be  the  consequence,  organiae, 
organise,  cnganise,  and  prepare  for  anything; 
only  preparation,  only  oiganiaation  is  wanted, 
and  the  green  flag  shall  float  over  Downing 
Street  and  St.  Stephen*s  (  only  energy  is  wanted, 
only  determination,  and  what  will  be  the  result? 
Why,  that  John  Mitchel  and  Frost  will  be 
brought  back,  and  Sir  George  Grey  and  Lord 
John  Russell  will  be  sent  to  change  places  with 
them." 

You  must  recollect,  gentlemen,  that  at 
the  time  great  excitement  prevailed  OTer 
England,  not  only  from  the  preralenoe  of 
distress,  but  from  the  transaotions  taking 
place  in  other  countries.  He  has  not  ex« 
pressed  himself  in  positive  lang^uaffe,  but 
his  meaning  is  clear ;  when  there  shall  be 
a  rising  in  Ireland — ^when  the  handB  of 
the  Gfoyernment  shall  be  full — ^then  shall 
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ihe  blow  be  strock,  and  the  green  flag  will 
float  over  Downmg  Street;  and.  the 
Gk>veniment  being  powerless,  John  MUchel 
the  felon  and  traitor,  will  be  restored  to 
his  country  from  the  place  where  he  is 
justly  consigned  to  pnnishment,  and  John 
Fro$i,  who  basely  led  his  deluded  followers 
to  miserable  djestmotion,  and,  like  a 
coward,  was  crying  at  the  destruction  he 
had  provoked,  he  is  likewise  to  be  restored 
to  this  kingdom,  and  the  men  who  pre- 
served the  nation  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
trying  oironmstances,  they,  for  their 
meritorious  conduct,  are  to  be  consigned 
to  the  felons'  places.  BecoUect,  gentle- 
men, to  whom  this  is  addressed.  To  men 
who  were  to  organise,  who  had  met  there 
Sunday  after  Sundav ;  who  had  sent  him 
to  Yorkshire,  Leeds,  Manchester,  and 
Bradford,  to  say  that  the  men  of  London 
approved  of  what  he  called  "  the  glorious 
conduct  of  the  men  of  Bradford."  I  take 
the  liberty  of  saying  that  nothing  could  be 
promulgated  more  dangerous  to  the  peace 
of  society  than  doctrines  like  this  ;  nothing 
more  likely  to  excite  and  encourage  the  dis- 
turbance which  was  the  object  of  these 
parties.  He  concluded  his  speech  by  say- 
ing that  Sharps  was  anxious  to  address  a 
few  words  to  them  on  something  par- 
ticular. 

Serjeant  Wilhins :  I  object  to  that,  Mr. 
Attorney,  Mr.  .Titmst,  at  the  close  of  his 
speech,  says,  '*  I  am  now  going,''  and  I 
SDOuld  like  to  know  whetlier  he  nad  gone. 

The  Attorney' General:  I  don't  know— I 
can't  say  as  to  that. 

Wilde,  C.J. :  If  he  said,  "  Attend  to  Mr. 
Shcuye,  he  is  going  to  address  you/'  could 
he  escape  the  consequences  by  saying, 
'*  Attend  to  him  and  I  will  go  away  "  P 

Serjeant  WUhine  :  Not  if  there  is  any  evi- 
dence that  he  knew  what  Sharpe  was  going 
to  say. 

The  Attorney- Oenerdl :  Sha/rpe  then  ad- 
dressed the  meeting— 

•*  My  friends,  I  shall  not  detain  you  at  any 
length.  As  usaal  when  this  meeting  is  eon- 
eloded  I  intend  to  adjourn  to  the  *  Prince 
Albert '  for  the  purpose  of  enrolling  names,  and 
as  Mr.  Jones  has  told  you  that  you  must 
organise,  I  exhort  you  likewise  to  do  so ;  and 
we  have  the  plan  of  organization  at  the  '  Prinoe 
Albert '  that  you  can  have  for  a  half-penny  each, 
so  that  all  pt'rsons  who  are  sincere,  and  who 
are  desirous  to  carry  out  Chartism,  if  they  will 
only  adjourn  to  the  'Prince  Albert,'  they  can 
have  the  plan  of  organisation;  and  all  those 
who  in  any  locality  want  those  plans  can  have 
them  at  half-a-crown  per  hundred  and  sell  them 
at  what  price  they  like,  and  realize  a  profit  to 
increase  their  funds.  Only  one  remark  more, 
and  that  is  this,  the  Press  has  endeavoured  to 
make  the  public  believe  that  Chartism  is  dead. 
I  would  merely  wish  to  state  this,  that  Chartism 
is  afive  and  kicking,  and  that  ere  long  it  will 
kick  the  damnable   Whigs  out  of  office.      I 


adjourn  to  the   'Prince  Albert.'    No  proeea- 
sion." 

Persons  congregate  on  an  occasion  like 
this,  and  having  l^en  addressed  week  after 
week  in  language  like  this,  with  feelings 
excited,  and  an  idea  of  wrongs,  real  or 
imaginary,  were  very  likely  not  implicitly 
to  ooey  the  directions  given  to  tnem  to 
conduct  themselves  peaceably.    When  the 
meeting  separated,   all  did  not  adjourn, 
but  many  proceeded  at  once  to  a  church 
in  the  neighbourhood  where  the  govern- 
ment had  stationed  a  body  of  police  for 
the  preservation  of  the  peace ;  stones  were 
thrown  at  the  windows  of  the  church,  and 
the  police  superintendent    having    been 
callea  out,  wa3  violently  assaulted  and 
pelted  with  stones  and  other  missiles,  so 
that  he  is  even  now  suffering  fVom  the 
effects  of  it.     A  violent  resistance   was 
offered  by  the  crowd,  and  I  believe  one 
man — a  policeman — ^was  struck  violently 
and  dangerously  with  an  iron  bar ;  and  it 
was  not  until  the  mounted  police  were 
called  out  that  the  people  were  dispersed. 
Now,  gentlemen,  the  question  for  you 
will  be  this — aye,  or  no,  was  this  lang^uage 
addressed  by  JBmeet  Jones  to  the  people  m 
the  fair  and  honest  discussion  of  public 
grievances,  real  or  supposed,  or  was  it  an 
address  of  an  illegal  and  exciting  character 
directed  and  intended  to  perfect  a  system 
of  orgaDization  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing what  he  called  **  the  real  union 
between  England  and  Ireland — a  union  of 
sentiment  and  democracy" — for  the  pur- 
pose of  intimidating  the  Government  and 
paralysing  them  when  all  their  power  and 
energies  would  be  required  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  peace  of  the  sister  kingoom, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  demon- 
stration BO  as  to  operate  on  the  fears  of  the 
respectable  inhabitants — ^the  man  of  pro- 
perty, the  merchant,  the  tradesman,  and 
others,  so  as  to  compel  them,  after  they 
had  been  wearied  in  their  praiseworthy 
exertions  of  endeavouring  to  preserve  the 
peace,  to  yield  to  terror  the  unjust  de- 
mands of  these  people ;  and,  in  truth,  to 
create  a  change  in  the  laws  which  they 
call  "a  vindication  of  the  rights  of  the 
petople  "—not,  gentlemen,  b^  argument  or 
fair  discussion,  or  anj  legitimate  mode  of 
representing  their  grievances,  if  they  had 
any,  to  the  leffislatnre— but  by  ticrror  and 
alarm;  by  illegal   organisation,   and  by 
force— not,  remember,    partialljr,   which 
could  be  suppressed — not  by  rioting  parti- 
ally, which  could  be  put  down — but  by 
force,  when  the  countoy  was  most  sue- 
oeptible  of  attack :  when  Lreland  was  in  a 
state  of  rebellion,  which  it  was  expected 
she   would    ))e,    in    consequence    of   the 
doctrines  which  had  been  preached  there 
and  of  which  these  people  approved — by 
force  only,  when  the  organisation  would 
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thus  be  effectual.  If  that  be  bo,  gentie- 
men,  there  would  be  no  doubt  of  the  guilt 
of  the  defendant--guilt  in  a  man  the  most 
uueduoated  it  would  be  of  the  blackest 
nature ;  but,  when  addressed  bj  a  man  of 
education  and  of  legal  knowledge  and 
standiiig  and  station,  with  no  claims  or 
pretence  on  his  part  to  complain  of  wrongs 
or  gricTances  under  which  he  was  suffer- 
ing as  an  excuse  for  the  Tiolent  and 
exciting  language  which  he  used— such 
language,  I  say,  when  addressed  by  such 
a  man — a  man,  too,  let  it  be  remembered, 
who  has  sworn  allegiance  to  the  Crown — an 
oath  which  by  acts  like  these  he  is  daily 
and  hourly  yiolating — is  guilt  of  a  far 
higher  character  than  that  of  any  of  the 
men,  comparatively  illiterate  and  unim- 
portant, wnose  cases  have  preceded  this. 

SVIDANCE  JOB  THB  CbOWH. 

Jame9  White — Examined  by  WeUhy, 
I  am  a  shorthand  writer.  On  Sunday 
June  4ih,  I  attended  a  Chartist  meeting  in 
Bonner's  Field,  which  is  a  large  open  com- 
mon or  green.  There  had  previously  been 
a  meeting  of  the  Irish  Confederates  that 
afternoon.  The  Chartist  meeting  began  at 
a  quarter  to  six  o'clock.  There  were  about 
3,000  persons  present  at  the  meeting,  and  a 
larger  number  scattered  over  the  place. 
Many  of  them  remained  from  the  former 
meeting.  There  was  no  chairman  appointed . 
Sharpe  first  addressed  the  meeting.  I 
took  a  note  of  what  he  said.  There  it  is 
(reads  Sharpens  speech.  See  above). 
.Ernest  Jones  then  addressed  the  meeting. 
He  spoke  from  a  chair  that  was  placed  on 
a  natural  mound.  He  spoke  thus:  (reads 
Jones's  speech).  The  speech  was  re- 
ceived with  *'hear,  hear,"  and  cheers 
at  various  places  which  are  marked, 
but  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  read 
them.  He  left  immediately  afber  he  had 
done  speaking,  and  Sharjpe  again  addressed 
a  few  words  to  the  meeting  (reads  Sharfe's 
second  speech,  the  defence  having  with- 
drawn their  objection).  That  concluded 
the  speeches.  I  then  went  to  the  "  City 
of  Paris  "  Inn,  and  remained  there  about 
half-an-hour.  While  there  I  heard  a  cry 
that  the  police  were  oharginff  the  people. 
I  went  to  the  window,  but  I  did  not  see 
the  origin  of  the  disturbance.  I  saw  the 
people  running  in  all  directions  and  the 
police  after  them. 

Cross-examined  by  Serjeant  IVilkins: 
You  attended  both  meetings,  I  believe  P — 
I  did.  I  had  every  accommodation  afforded 
me  by  the  people  of  the  meeting  for  the 
purpose  of  reporting.  I  applied  for  it,  and 
obtained  it.  Sharpe  sent  for  a  table  for 
me,  and  I  sat  on  the  chair  on  which  the 
speaker  stood.  I  was  not  an  inch  from 
Jones  while  he  was  speaking.  He  mast 
have  seen  me.    I  sat  down  close  to  the 


back  of  his  heel^there  was  a  great  many 
pleasure-taking  people  on  the  groand — 
I  well-dressed  ladies,  gentlemen  and  chil- 
dren. 

In  the  ooune  of  the  afternoon,  while 
the  meeting  was  being  held,  was  there 
.  any  minister  of  religion  preaching  there? 
<  — There  was,  but  not  within  hearing  of  the 
'  Chartist  meeting.    He  was  on  the  same 
ground;   he    had  a  congregation  round 
him.   I  thought  it  was  the  Chartist  meet- 
ing  when  I  fii-st  got  there ;  he  was  under  a 
I  tree  in  the  open  air.    I  conclude  there 
j  would  be  praying  and  preaching.    He  was 
I  preaching  when  I  got  on  the  ground,  and 
I  I    was    there    from    thirty-five  to    for^ 
I  minutes  before  the  Chartist  meeting  com- 
I  menoed — be  was  preaching  all  that  time- 
he  continued  to  preach  during  the  time  of 
the  meeting,  but  he  lost  a  good  number  of 
his  hearers — they  came  to  hear  sometiiing 
about  the  Charter. 

Now  during  the  whole  time  that  the 
speaking  was  going  forward,  did  the 
people  behave  themselves  well,  and  peace- 
ably, and  orderly  P — Yes.  I  attended  the 
KetmingUm  common  meeting  at  which 
Mr.  Jones  spoke.  I  have  not  been  at  any 
others  at  which  Jones  has  spoken.  I  have 
been  at  the  one-door  meetings.  Mr.  Jones 
endeavoured  to  keep  the  people  off  when 
they  pressed  on  me.  He  stood  oloee  to 
the  taole,  and  I  rather  think  he  removed  a 
man  from  the  table  in  order  that  I  shonld 
not  be  interrupted ;  there  was  every  facil- 
ity given. 

fie-examined  by  Welsby. 

You  say  you  attended  the  10th  April 
meeting  P — 1  did.  Jones  addressed  the 
people  there ;  he  must  have  been  aware  on 
whose  behalf  I  reported  this  meeting, 
because  I  was  first  of  all  at  the  National 
Convention,  and  afterwards  at  the  ABsem- 
blv  every  other  day  nearly,  during  the 
whole  time  it  sat,  and  there  every  delegate 
in  the  kingdom  knew  me.  I  do  not  know 
that  Mr.  Jones  was  aware  that  I  came  to 
report  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  but  I 
of  course  conclude  so,  becaose  we  were  so 
much  together  at  the  Convention.  There 
were  four  shorthand  writers  there  on 
alternate  days,  and  he  saw  us  there.  I 
infer  that  he  knew  I  came  from  the  Oov- 
emment.  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  have 
been  at  other  meetings  where  he  was 
present  but  did  not  speak.  He  was  a 
dele^te.  I  know  nothing  about  the  Ex- 
ecutive. I  believe  no  Executive  was  ap- 
pointed there. 

Serjeant  Wilkins  :  How  do  you  know  he 
was  a  delegate  P — Because  every  delegate 
who  came  from  the  county  brought  ore- 
dentials,  and  on  the  first  occasion  of 
meeting  the  credentials  of  everv  delegate 
were  read  to  the  meeting.    I  did  not  see 
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Mr.  Janet's  oredentials,  but  I  belieTe 
I  heard  them  read.  I  know  that  no 
man  was  admitted  there  except  as  a 
member  for  the  time  being.  If  he  oame 
without  his  credentials  he  was  not  allowed 
to  take  any  part  in  the  meeting  before 
they  arrived,  unless  it  was  moved  and 
seconded  that  he  shonld  be  permitted  to 
do  BO.  Mr.  Jonee  spoke  repeatedly  in  the 
Oonyention— everybody  spoke — they  had 
five-minute  turns. 

Jamee  Oasa  WaUer  having  been  called : 

The  Attorney- General :  I  propose  taking 
what  happened  after,  shortly,  for  after  the 
finding  of  the  jury  in  the  other  oases, 
we  do  not  seek  to  fix  Jonee  with  the  riot. 

WiLDB,  O.J, :  If  you  cannot  fix  him  with 
it,  I  don't  see  the  use  of  the  evidence. 

The  Attorney- Oen&ral :  To  show  the 
character  of  the  meeting. 

Wilde,  C.J. :  The  jury  must  form  their 
opinion  of  the  tendency  of  the  langaage  from 
a  more  legitimate  source  than  what  took 
place  afterwards,  which  we  have  no  means 
of  ascribing  to  him,  as  he  had  gone  away, 
and  he  cannot,  I  think,  be  charged  with 
riot.  The  jury  must  jud  ge  of  the  tendency 
of  the  language  to  excite  a  mob  to  vio- 
lence. 

Joseph  ShacheU — Examined  by  the 
Attorney*  General. 
I  am  an  insnector  of  the  Detective 
Polioe.  I  attended  the  two  meetings  on 
the  4th  June,  one  at  three  o'clock,  which 
lasted  till  half -past  five,  and  another  which 
commenced  at  naif-past  five  and  lasted  till 
seven.  Preparations  were  made  by  the 
police  for  a  meeting  on  the  12th  June, 
which  was  Whit-Monday ;  we  were  in- 
structed to  be  in  readiness  ;  many  of  the 
military  were  brought  out.  Such  hand- 
bills as  these  were  posted  throughout  the 
whole  of  London. 

Cross-examined  by  Serjeant  WUhine. 

There  was  no  meeting  on  the  12th  P — 
No.  There  was  a  small  meeting  at  Step- 
ney-green. 

John  Haynee — Examined  by  the 
Attorney*  General, 
£  am  an  inspector  of  the  Detective 
Police.  I  was  at  a  meeting  at  Bradford  on 
Mondav,  29th  May.  There  was  a  dislurb- 
ance  there ;  it  was  of  such  a  nature  that 
the  military  were  obliged  to  be  called  out ; 
there  were  no  lives  lost ;  there  were  some 
people  wounded ;  seventeen  or  eighteen 
persons  were  taken  into  custody;  the 
special  constables  and  police  went  there 
for  the  purpose  of  apprehending  a  quan- 
tity of  people,  and  tney  were  stoned  and 
driven  back,  and  were  obliged  to  call  out 
the  military  to  assist  in  apprehending 
them. 

Not  cross-examined. 
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[Seijeant  WUhine  urged  the  jury  not  to 
allow  themselves  to  be  affected  by  the  fact 
that  any  of  them  had  been  special  consta- 
bles, or  by  the  alarm  and  excitement  which 
had  recently  prevailed,  and  contended  that 
Jone$*s  speech  read  very  differently  apart 
from  the  impassioned  comments  of  the 
Attomey-GeneraLl  The  Attomev-Oeneral 
has  said  that  the  case  was  rendered  far 
more  important  from  the  position,  the 
station,  and  education  of  the  defendant. 
Mr.  Jonea  is  a  young  man  entering  on 
life  with  literary  attainments  and  with  a 
liberal  education ;  he  cannot  come  be- 
fore you  and  say,  I  am  one  of  those 
degraaed  and  impoverished  individuals 
who  can  urge  their  sufferings  and  ignor- 
ance as  an  atonement  for  their  guilt. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Bar,  it  is  true,  and 
if  he  had  the  most  aspiring  ambition,  that 
profession  holds  out  to  him  the  brightest 
prospects.  Gentlemen,  do  you  think  that 
unless  his  conscience  ffoaded  him — unless 
his  sympathies  on  behalf  of  those  whom 
he  believed  to  be  suffering  urged  him  on, 
he  would  cast  aside  all  these  honours  and 
prospects,  to  band  with  the  poor  and  im- 
poverished and  needy,  and  to  stand  np  as 
the  ohampion  of  those  whom  he  regarded 
as  unprotected,  wronged  and  iig'ured, 
and  subject  himself  to  condemnation  and 
reproach  from  the  prejudices  of  his  fellow 
countrymen?  He  has  education,  and  I 
don't  hesitate  to  sav,  from  what  I  have 
seen  of  his  mind,  that  he  may  aspire  to 
higher  hononrs  than  anv  that  sit  around 
thu  table.  He  has  high  hopes  and  elo- 
quent desires ;  and  I  dare  say  that  which 
is  the  main  spring  of  nearljr  all  human 
actions,  the  ambition  to  distinguish  him- 
self before  his  fellow  men.  All  this  would 
justify  a  very  different  conclusion  than 
that  of  the  Attorney 'General;  but  the 
Attomey'Oenerai  says  this  language  is 
more  cfangerous  because  it  is  more  mea- 
sured. It  may  be  more  dangerous  to  ill- 
gotten  and  ill-supported  power,  to  corrup- 
tion and  undue  inflnence,  not  to  our 
institutions,  but  to  the  abuse  and  per- 
version of  our  institutions.  [Counsel  pro- 
ceeded to  refer  to  the  Beform  agitation.] 
But  how  does  it  happen  that  men  who  now 
sit  in  our  Cabinet  achieved  that  lofty  sta- 
tion? And — I  mean  no  offence  to  the 
Attorney- General — I  don't  mean  to  say 
that  we  could  have  had  a  better  Attorney' 
General,  but  I  mean  to  s^  but  for  the 
meetings  on  New  Hall  Hill,  and  the 
speech  of  such  men  as  Earl  Grey  and 
Daniel  O'OonneU;  but  for  the  Sovereign 
being  held  up  to  ridicule  in  the  streets 
of  ^ndon;  but  for  the  malignant  and 
wicked  calumnies  heaped  on  the  head  of 
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the  Queen  (now  the  Qneen  Dowa^r),  and 
the  attempt  to  bring  Bojalty  into  con- 
tempt; bnt  for  all  this  the  Keform  Bill 
would  not  have  been  introduced  and  car- 
ried ;  but  for  all  thui  Lord  Chrey  would  not 
have  been  in  the  Cabinet,  the  Whigs  would 
not  haTe  been  in  the  ascendant,  and  my 
learned  friend  would  not  hare  filled  tfaie 
office  of  the  Queen's  AUorney-OenertU  in 
England!  Gentlemen,  did  they  treat 
these  men  with  contempt  at  New  Hall 
HillP  Did  they  treat  them  with  con- 
tempt when  they  met  in  their  strength 
in  Spa  Fields  P  Did  they  treat  them  with 
contempt  when  they  came  forward  to  aid 
and  assist  in  carrying  out  their  riewsP 
Or  did  they  then  talk  about  "the  majesty 
of  the  people/*  and  say  the  vom  populi  was 
the  vox  Dei?  Did  they  then  toll  the 
Bishops  to  set  their  houses  in  order  P 
Did  they  hold  out  dark  hints  and  insinu* 
ations  to  even  lioyalty  itself  P  And  did 
you  stand  by  with  complacency,  and  warm 
your  hands  at  the  fires  of  Bristol  and  Not- 
tingham P  Did  you  do  all  this  P  What, 
then,  does  my  learned  friend  mean  when 
he  says  that  in  prosecuting  Mr.  Emegt 
Jone8 — a  man  unfortunate  and  poor, 
though  rich  in  leaming-^what  does  he 
mean  by  saying  that  there  is  not  one  law 
for  the  rich  and  another  for  the  poorP 

S Counsel  proceeded   to    arg^e    that    the 
angem  of  the  agitation  had  been  exag- 
gerated.] 

I  find  no  fault  with  the  Government ;  I 
thank  the  Government  for  endeavouring 
to  prevent  disturbance  and  riot;  never- 
theless, the  thing  being  over,  no  one  can 
fail  to  perceive  that  their  fears  greatly 
magnified  the  dan^^er,  and  altliough  they 
were  wise  in  adopting  precautionary  mea- 
sures, I  think  it  must  be  clear  to  every 
one  that  they  were  frightened  at  a  very 
little ;  and  the  events  of  the  past  month 
or  two  ought  to  have  shown  them  that 
when  these  men,  whom  thev  aru  taught 
to  believe  were  bloody-minded,  cruel 
and  rapacious,  had  the  metropolis  in 
their  power  and  control,  when  their  thou- 
sands,  we  are  told,  were  parading  the 
streets,  and  when  "the  government  was 
completely  paralyzed  " — ^to  use  the  words 
of  the  AtUymey-Oeneral — they  did  not 
break  a  pane  of  glass,  but,  contented  with 
the  exhibition  of  numbers,  retired  peace- 
ably to  their  homes,  and  did  not  interfere 
with  the  property  or  privileges  of  one 
single  human  oeing. 

[The  speech  does  not  urffe  resistance  to 
the  police,  but  to  an  attack  on  the  people 
by  tne  police.  The  Chartist  organization 
into  classes  with  class  leaders  and  dis- 
tricts is  borrowed  from  the  Wesleyans 
and  perfectly  lawM.  The  opportunity  for  | 
showing  their  organization  on  the  12th 
has  been  perverted  by  the  AttorTiey^Chnerdl 


I  into  an  allusion  to  a  general  risijig. 
'  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  because  a  speaker 
I  says  **  Steer  clear  of  all  partial  outbreak  ** 
I  he  thereby  advocates  a  general  outbreak, 
,  or  Uiat  because  the  defendant  spoke  of  send- 
ing a  man  to  Ireland  to  see  if  the  fighting 
had  begun,  be  meant  to  join  the  Irish  in 
:  the  fight.] 

Suppose  now  then*  he  says,  it  should 
happen  that  the  people  in  Ireland  are 
■  beginning  to  fight  (not  that  I  encourage 
I  them  to  fight ;  that  I  have  ever  said  a 
I  word  to  them),  now  will  be  the  time  for 
I  us  to  do  what  the  parties  in  the  House  of 
Commons  used  to  do,  to  avail  ourselven  at 
this  juncture  of  the  opportunity  of  seek- 
ing oonstitutionally  and  peaceably  for 
enlarged  privileges  and  enlarged  rights. 
They  know  very  well  that  at  such  a  period 
as  that  the  fears  of  the  Government  would 
be  raised,  not  by  anj-  physical  force,  but 
there  is  a  constitutional  way  of  raising 
their  fears,  as  I  have  had  occasion  to 
observe  before,  and  it  was  by  appealing  to 
their  fears  that  you  got  the  Beform  Bill ; 
it  was  b^  telling  the  bishops  to  put  their 
houses  in  order  and  holding  up  before 
them  the  rich  appendages  connected  with 
the  diocese  ana  the  see  that  you  incul- 
cated the  law  of  obedience  upon  the 
birhops.  It  was  by  the  Anti-Corn  Law 
Leagpae  exhibiting  their  numbers,  and 
showing  how  formidable  in  a  mora!  point 
of  view  they  were,  that  Sir  Bchert  Peel 
changed  his  opinion  and  declared  Riekard 
Cdbden  to  be  the  saviour  of  his  country. 
So  here  they  were  anticipating  that  if 
there  was  an  outbreak  and  violence  in 
Ireland,  that  would  be  the  time  for  theoi 
to  come  forward  and  say,  Now  we  are  well 
affected;  we  are  subjects  of  the  Queen 
anxious  to  promote  her  interest;  had  you 
not  better  give  us  our  rights ;  had  you  not 
better  concede  us  what  we  want ;  is  it  not 
of  vast  importance  that  we  as  the  leaders 
of  this  body  should  know  whether  there  is 
anv  truth  or  not  in  what  is  said  to  be 
going  forward,  in  order  that  we  may 
act  as  circumstances  and  the  moment  may 


suggest  P 

[The  defendant  said  he  would  not  preach 
a  namby-pamby  doctrine  of  non-reaist- 
anoe.] 

Now,  gentlemen,  just  let  me  quote  what 
has  been  said  by  some  of  the  greatest  men 
that  this  land  ever  produced.  This  is  not 
the  doctrine  merely  of  Mr.  Emeei  Janee. 
Locke  says  in  his  Treatise  upon  Grovem- 
ment: 

"  Wherever  law  euds  tyranny  begins ;  and 
whoever  in  authority  exceeds  the  power  given 
him  by  law,  and  makefl  ase  of  the  force  he  has 
nnder  his  command  to  compass  that  on  the 
subject  which  the  law  allows  not  ** — (the  break- 
ing in  of  the  police  od  unarmed  multitade*) — 
*'  ceases  in  that  to  be  a  maipstrate,  and  acting 
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vithoat  ftnthoritj  maj  be  opposed  as  aoj  other 
man  who  by  foroe  invades  the  right  of  another. 
This  is  acknowledged  in  sabonlinate  magis- 
trates. He  that  hath  power  by  a  legal  warrant 
to  seise  mj  person  in  the  street,  may  be  opposed 
as  a  thief  and  a  robber  if  he  endeavours  to 
break  into  my  house  to  execute  it  upon  me 
there,  although  I  know  he  has  8uch  a  warrant  as 
would  have  empowered  him  to  arrest  me  abroad. 
Why  is  this  not  held  in  the  highest  as  well  as  in 
the  most  inferior  magistrates,  I  would  be  gladly 
informed." 

[CounBel  also  referred^to  passages  in  the 
works  of  Boli/ngbroke,  and  read  the  fol- 
lowing from  FcUey  : 

^  It  may  be  as  mueh  a  duty  at  one  time  to 
resist  govemment^as  it  is  at  another  to  obey  it 
(to  wit),  whenever  more  advantage  will,  in  our 
opinion,  accrue  to  the  community  from  resist- 
anoe  than  mischief.  The  lawfulness  of  resist- 
ance, or  the  unlawfulness  of  revolt,  does  not 
alone  depend  upon  the  grievance  which  is  sus- 
tained or  suffered,  but  also  upon  the  probability 
of  expense,  &c.'' 

And  Hwne  says : 

**  As  a  right  without  a  remedy  would  be  an 
absurdity,  &e  remedy  in  this  case  is  the  extra- 
ordinary one  of  resistance,  when  affairs  come  to 
that  extremity  that  the  constitution  can  be  de- 
fended by  that  alone." 

And  Lord  John  Bussell,  in  his  "  History 
of  Modem  Europe,"  lays  down  that : 

"  the  king  may  forfeit  his  right  to  aUesriance  as 
undeniably  and  effectually  as  the  subject  his 
right  to  protection."] 

I  am  not  saying  that  the  time  has 
arrived  when  we  shall  be  justified  in 
haying  resonrce  to  snch  expedients  as 
those  which  have  been  soggestedby  these 
master  minds;  but  I  have  read  this  to 
show  yon  that  Mr.  Ernest  Jones  was  not 
seditions  in  his  language,  that  he  was  not 
using  language  unrecognised  by  the  law 
of  this  country,  when  he  told  those  whom 
he  was  addressing  that  he  was  not  going 
to  preaoh  to  them  a  namby-pamby  doc- 
trine of  non-resistance  and  passive  obedi- 
ence. Mr.  Jonee  believes,  and  he  is  not 
singular  in  that  belief,  that  the  time  has 
come ;  Mr.  Jones  believes  that  there  is  an 
immense  portion  of  the  vast  community  of 
which  you  and  I  form  members,  who  are 
not  only  unrepresented  but  misrepre- 
sented; not  only  unprotected  but  op- 
pressed, who  are  not  only  disregarded, 
but  actively  regarded  with  contempt  and 
with  reproach.  And  believing  this,  he 
felt  called  upon  to  avoid  preaching  this 
half  and  hi^f  measure  of  which  he  had 
before  spoken;  or  a  namby-pamby  doctrine 
of  non-resistance. 

The  statement  J  that  he  would  bring 
apathetic  Leeds  and  Sheffield  up  to  the 
mark  of  Bradford  and  Halifax  did  not 
mean  that  he  would  excite  an  outbreak  of 


which  he  had  already  expressed  dis- 
approval. The  passage  about  bringing  the 
nch  man's  nose  to  the  grindstone  is  not 
more  seditious  than  many  texts  in  the 
Bible.  The  AUamey-Oeneral  talks  of  the 
gradations  of  society ;  I  want  to  know 
when  the  poor  man  sees  thousands  of  men 
clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen  eating  the 
luxuries  of  the  land,  treating  the  wants  of 
their  fellowmen  with  indifference  and 
contempt,  and  at  the  same  time  seeing 
tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands  wanting 
bread,  I  want  to  know  what  that  has  to  do 
with  the  gradations  of  society. 

"  I  verily  believe  that  not  a  single  blow  need 
be  struck  for  liberty  in  this  conntiy.  I  believe 
that  in  Ireland  it  must  be  struck." 

What  does  he  mean  by  that  P  Not  that 
he  would  advocate  the  striking  of  the 
blow  in  Ireland ;  but  that  he  had  seen  the 
state  of  things  there,  and  it  occurred  to 
him  that  it  was  a  matter  of  necessity.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  things  had  gained  that 
pitch  in  Lreland  that  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible to  avoid  it,  and  that  it  must  be 
struck.  "  And  what  is  more,  I  believe  that 
in  Ireland  it  will  be  struck."  And  so  did  a 
great  many  others,  and  so  do  a  great  many 
others.  God  avert  it,  I  say ;  but  there  are 
men  whose  fears  justify  the  notion. 

''But  whatever  may  be  the  consequence, 
organise  I  organize !  organize !  and  prepare  for 
anything.  Only  preparation,  only  organization 
is  want^ ;  and  the  Green  Flag  shall  float  over 
Downing  Street  and  St.  Stephen's.  Only  energy 
is  wanted,  only  determination ;  and  what  will  be 
the  result  ?  Why,  that  John  Mitchel  and  Frost 
will  be  brought  back,  and  Sir  George  Grey  and 
Lord  John  Russell  will  be  sent  to  change  places 
with  them." 

Now,  gentlemen,  that  is  the  whole  of 
the  speech.  It  winds  up  with  a  very 
foolish  piece  of  vapour;  and  when  you 
take  into  accouut  that  public  speaking  has 
been  described  by  one  of  our  ablest  writers 
as  the  *'  safety-valve  of  the  constitution," 
and  that  buoyant  spirits  and  men  of  warm 
impulses  according  to  their  temperament 
sometimes  at  those  public  meetings  make 
use  of  language  which  they  would  not  use 
but  in  the  zeal  and  impulse  of  the  moment, 
I  think  you  will  be  of  opinion  that  that 
last  sentiment  amounts  to  very  little. 

Then  as  to  the  charge  of  unlawful 
assembly.  First  of  all,  let  me  ask  you 
what  there  is  to  constitute  this  an  unlawful 
assembly?  Were  there  any  circumstances 
of  terror  about  it  P  None.  Was  it  selected 
at  a  proper  time  of  the  day  P  Five  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  and  during  broad  day- 
light. Was  there  any  attempt  at  secrecy  P 
So  far  from  that  the  Gt^vernment  reporter 
tells  you  that  he  had  every  facility  given 
him  for  reporting.  Was  any  violence 
offered  to  any  person  P    Not  to  a  living 
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soal.  What  oonstitnted  this  an  nnlawfa] 
assemblj  P  I  can  see  nothing.  Bnt  it  is 
said  that  the  speeches  themselyes  oonsri- 
tnted  its  illegality.  Q^ntleroen,  if  yon 
find  (as  J  trust  for  tne  sake  of  Bnglishmen 
yon  will)  that  those  speeches  are  not 
seditions,  fchen  I  submit  to  yon  thai  there 
is  an  absence  of  eyery  fact  and  of  every 
ingredient  that  conid  make  this  an  un- 
lawful assembly.  Now,  gentlemen,  how 
is  this  to  be  decided  P    It  is  to  be  decided 


'ViS 


fhis  is  not  so  much  a  case  between  Mr. 
EmeH  Jones  and  the  Grown,  as  it  is  a 
(Question  pointing  to  and  arraigning  the 
liberties,  the  happiness,  and  the  privileges 
of  ns  all.  The  right  of  public  speaking 
is  the  salvation  of  our  country.  The  right 
of  giving  expression  to  our  feelings  (when 
those  feelings  are  proper)  the  right  of 
analyzing,  criticising— aye,  criticising — 
the  doings  of  the  Qovemment  has  made 
this  oouDtry  what  it  is.  Preserve  it — oh, 
preserve  it  entire.  Let  no  man  infringe 
upon  it;  preserve  it  more  dearly  than 
your  lives,  navin^  reference  to  your  chil- 
dren and  your  children's  children ;  having 
reference  to  the  security  of  the  Crown, 
having  reference  to  the  purity  of  the 
ermine,  having  reference  to  every- 
thing which  is  holy,  sacred,  and  dear, 
for  your  sakes  and  your  children's  sakes. 
Beware  how  you  allow  any  human 
being  to  step  one  jot  beyond  those  marks 
which  our  forefathers  have  marked  out 
as  the  extent  of  our  rights,  our  privileges, 
and  our  liberties.  If  his  lordship  shall 
address  you,  in  summing  up  this  case,  in 
opposition  to  the  views  that  I  have  taken, 
whv  what  will  it  be  P  It  will  be  what  is 
called  a  "  summing  up,"  but  it  will  be  the 
energy,  and  power,  and  force,  of  a  great 
and  acute  mind,  unconsciously  seeking  to 
carry  its  own  views.  Do  you  pause  be- 
fore you  come  to  your  conclusion.  It  is 
not  a  question  to  be  decided  by  a  majority; 
for  if  there  be  one,  if  there  be  two  or 
three  in  that  jury  box  unconvinced,  why 
then  does  your  country  command  the  one, 
two  or  three  to  sit  until  his  voice  falter 
and  his  powers  fail,  before  he  be  per- 
suaded to  say  this  man  is  guilty  of  the 
charge  laid  in  the  indictment  P 
The  AUomey-Oenercd  replied. 

SUKMINa  UP. 

WiLDB,  C.  J.,  in  summing  up,  after  warn- 
ing  the  jury  against  any  prejudice  or  ex* 
citement  which  circumstances  out  of  doors 
might  be  calculated  to  produce  said :  Hie 
derance,  as  I  understand  it,  'is  that  the 
defendant  was  in  the  fair  and  honest  exer- 
cise of  a  public  right  of  the  greatest  pos- 
sible importance  by  stating  what  he 
thought  to  be  grievances  under  which*  if 
not  himself,  some  of  his  fellow  subjects 


laboured.  If  that  be  the  defence,  I  do 
not  understand  what  is  the  application 
of  a  number  of  authors  who  enier  into 
speculations  proper  enoagh  for  philoso* 
phers — what  is  the  state  of  a  people  where 
the  Oovemment  desert  the  oonatitation. 
It  has  never  been  a  question  of  law,  be- 
cause it  never  arises  until  the  law  has 
been  violated  by  the  Government  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  nation  naturally  con- 
siders the  bond  which  bound  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  people  together  has  to  be 
dissolved.  They  are  not  authorities  which 
can  ever  be  used  in  a  court  of  jostice. 
And,  further,  do  you  think  it  possible  that 
in  single  sentences  which  occupy  five  or 
ten  minutes  to  read  the  right  meaning 
and  force  of  the  doctrine  laid  down  by 
Loeke,  by  Bae(mj  by  Polay,  by  Hume,  by 
MiUfm,  and  by  EnsseU  can  be  leaxiied. 
There  is  some  inconsistency  in  insisting 
that  there  was  no  intention  to  resist  the 
constitutional  Government,  and  the  regu- 
lar constituted  authorities,  and  then  raid- 
ing authors  to  show  under  what  circnm- 
stances  it  is  lawful  to  do  that  thing  which 
the  defendent  denies  he  has  ever  done. 
It  would  be  contrary  to  my  dntv  to  sit 
here  and  permit  it  to  be  argued  uiat  any 
set  of  persons  jnay  erect  themselves  into 
judges  of  whether  the  constitution  has 
been  violated ;  or  that,  because  police- 
men may  have  improperly  disturbed  a 
meeting,  or  there  may  nave  been  any  un- 
just act  of  power,  in  a  particular  instance, 
a  whole  country  mav  be  involved  in  a 
revolution;  or  whether  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  constitution  of  this  country 
that  may  warrant  and  authoriBe  any  set 
of  persons  to  overthrow  that  (Government 
because  some  sheriff's  officer  has  impro- 
perly executed  his  warrant 

Now,  gentlemen,  the  charge  is  that 
which,  in  the  firet  count,  is  calM  sedition, 
but  you  need  not  embarrass  yourselves 
with  the  word.  The  charge  is,  that  at  a 
public  meeting  the  defendant  used  violent 
lan^fuage,  inflammatorv  language,  with 
the  intention  to  persuade  and  excite  sub- 
jects of  the  country  to  form  themselves 
into  unlawful  associations  and  combina- 
tions, to  incite  them  to  insurrection,  un- 
lawful assemblies  and  breaches  of  the 
peace,  and  to  obstruct  and  prevent  by 
force  of  arms  the  execution  of  the  law 
of  this  realm  in  the  preservation  of  the 
public  peace.  That  is,  not  that  they  met 
to  complain  of  some  grievances,  but  that 
the  defendant  intended  by  his  address  to 
excite  to  a  breach  of  the  peace,  and  to  ex- 
cite an  opposition  to  the  law  as  estab- 
lished. That  is  the  general  charge.  Now 
ii  is  obvious  that  in  any  well-regulated 
state,  it  could  not  be  permitted  with  safety 
to  the  people,  that  an  individual  should 
address  a  vast  number  of  persons  with  a 
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yiew  to  inoite  and  peraaade  them  to  form 
themselyes  into  nnlawfal  associations,  and 
to  stir  and  incite  them  to  iusnrrection 
and  to  breaches  of  the  peace,  and  to  ob- 
stmct  and  prevent  the  execntion  of  the 
law  by  force,  and  the  preservation  of  the 
public  peace.  The  quebtion  is  whether 
the  defendant  has  done  that.  You  will 
say  whether  the  speech  had  the  tendency 
which  the  indictment  charges,  and  whether 
he  uttered  it  with  the  intention  of  produo- 
ing  that  effeot  which  it  was  so  calculated, 
as  alleged,  to  bring  about.  Now,  what 
is  the  charge  abstracted  from  any  more  F 
Thaii  the  defendant  for  the  purposes 
stated  wished  to  induce  an  organisation 
of  the  people.  No  one  contends  that 
organization  is  in  itself  a  crime.  It 
is  the  purpose  for  which  you  do  it, 
and  not  the  organization  whioh  is 
illegal.  The  indictment  states  that  the 
purpose  is  to  organize  the  people  in  order 
that  peace  and  quiet  might  be  preserved 
until  the  organisation  was  so  complete  as 
that  it  should  bring  forward  a  power 
whioh  could  overthrow  the  constitution 
and  which  could  overthrow  all  law.  The 
charge  is,  you  wish  to  have  organization, 
you  wish  that  there  should  be  no  partial 
outbreak,  because  partial  outbreak  would 
defeat  and  would  prevent  a  general  out- 
break; therefore  your  object  was  to 
organize  to  prevent  an  imprudent  and  an 
abortive  public  commotion,  and  to  re- 
strain and  keep  back  until  the  power  was 
so  great  as  that  it  could  effect  its  object, 
and  overthrow  the  Gh)Temment  and  over- 
throw the  constitution.  That  is  the  charge 
— that  your  object  was,  as  the  indictment 
says,  not  to  amend  the  law,  not  to  obtain 
redress  of  grievances  by  constitutional 
means,  but  to  destroy  the  law,  not  to 
amend  the  constitution,  but  to  subvert  it, 
and  to  subvert  it  by  illegal  means,  and 
tumult,  and  violence.  That  is  the  ohai'ge. 
The  defendant,  on  the  other  hand,  says, 
It  is  a  false  construction  of  my  conduct. 
I  recommended  organization,  whioh,  it 
cannot  be  denied,  is  perfectly  legal ;  I  say 
mj  organization  was  legal,  and  was 
directea  to  the  object  of  getting  up  un« 
doubtedly  a  power,  not  to  overwrow  the 
Government,  not  to  overthrow  the  oonsti- 
tation,  but  to  operate  on  the  legislature 
of  the  country,  or  upon  other  authority 
in  the  country,  by  manifesting  such  a 
body  of  public  opinion  as  should  demand 
respect;  a  course,  which  the  defendant 
says,  has  been  taken  before,  and  has  not 
bcMsn  deemed  to  be  illegal.  He  says,  my  ob- 
ject was  to  prevent  outbreak,  at  the  same 
time  to  embody  a  great  number  of  per- 
sons, in  order  that  by  those  numbers  in- 
fluence might  be  produced  on  the  public 
mind  and  the  mind  of  the  le^slature  of 
the  country,  as  it  bas  often  oeen  before 


produced ;  and  I  disclaim  all  violence  and 
all  intention  of  producing  tnmnlt  or  con- 
fusion. That  is  what  the  defendant  says. 
Tou  are  to  look  at  nothing  but  the  evi- 
dence in  the  case  to  aticertain  whether  the 
defendant  is  guilty  or  not  guilty ;  but  un- 
less you  know  the  state  of  society  which 
exists  in  this  country,  how  can  you  tell 
what  is  or  is  not  calculated  to  stir  the 
people  up  to  rebellion  P  The  country  may 
be  in  a  state  in  which  langaage  might  be 
addressed  of  any  kind  without  having  the 
slightest  tendency  to  produce  such  an 
effect.  There  may  be  such  a  general  state 
of  content  and  prosperity  and  ease  and 
happiness  and  confidence  that  no  speech 
could  have  any  such  tendency,  and  there- 
fore the  defendant  ought  to  be  acquitted 
upon  that  ground.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  may  be  such  a  state  of  the  world 
and  of  the  country  that  a  speech,  which 
would  be  perfectly  innocuous  at  another 
time,  may  DC  most  mischievous.  It  would 
be  innocuous  when  the  public  mind  was 
not  likely  to  be  influenced  bv  it.  It 
would  be  most  dangerous  if  the  public 
mind  was  in  a  state  highly  excitable  and 
highly  excited,  and  if  there  was  generally 
such  a  state  of  things  in  the  country  as  to 
make  ii  probable  that  the  speech  would  in- 
duce to  commotion  and  violence.  How  many 
things  might  be  said  in  this  Court  with 
perfect  impunity  and  without  producing 
the  least  crime,  which,  delivered  to  another 
audience,  and  under  other  circumstances, 
must  be  most  dangerous.  Yon  therefore 
will  bring  into  that  box  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  case  only  your  general  know- 
ledge of  the  state  of  the  society  in  which 
you  live,  and  of  the  circumstances  of  that 
society  at  this  time.  Any  particular  cir- 
cumstances or  facts  which  bear  upon  the 
defendant  ought  to  be  utterly  discharged 
from  your  minds,  except  as  they  appear  in 
evidence.  You  may  know  that  public 
meetings  have  been  held ;  you  may  know 
that  a  certain  state  of  mind  had  arisen 
in  consequence  of  those  public  meetings. 
Now  you  will  have  to  come  to  a  particukr 
meeting  and  a  particular  speech  delivered 
by  the  defendant.  You  will  sajr  whether 
coming  here,  not  as  men  who  have  been 
locked  up  in  their  closets  and  without  any 
knowledge  which  would  enable  you  pro- 
perly to  discharge  your  duty,  you  will  say 
with  the  knowledge  you  possess  of  that 
general  nature  to  which  I  refer,  what  you 
think,  looking  at  the  speech  with  reference 
to  the  state  of  the  country,  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  defendant,  and  what  was 
the  object  and  tendency  of  the  speech, 
looking  at  it  dispassionately  and  calmly, 
believing  everything  to  be  innocent  unless 
the  circumstances  are  such  that  in  truth 
there  was  a  guilty  intention  and  a  guilty 
object ;  and  when  you  are  satisfied  of  that, 
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do  jowr  dntj  to  yoor  oonntry  m  well  m 
to  the  defendAiit.  [The  learned  judge 
proceeded  to  read  and  comment  on  the 
speech.    Then  he  sayB : 

*'  If  you  »ee  any  body  of  police  eomiog  neu- 
to  this  meeting,  stand  your  groaad  shoalder  by 
shoulder ;  do  not  run,  there  is  danger  for  thoae 
who  run,  there  is  safety  for  thow  who  keep 
together." 

Now,  gentlemen,  any  man  who  adviBes 
a  public  assembly  when  the  police  come 
there  to  disperse  them,  to  stand  their 
ground  shoidder  by  shoulder,  if  that 
means  to  resist  the  police,  although  it 
might  not  mean  to  resist  by  striking  tnom : 
yet  if  it  meant  to  resist  the  police  ana 
not  to  disperse,  that  was  illegal  advice. 
If  the  police  had  interfered  with  them, 
they  were  not  at  liberty  to  resist  in  any 
such  circumstances;  they  ought  to  have 
dispersed  b^  law,  and  haTo'  sought  their 
remedy  against  any  unjust  interference 
afterwards.  It  is  a  diflerent  case  if  this 
had  any  relation  to  the  times  to  which  the 
authors  alluded,  such  as  I  before  referred 
to,  where,  under  the  authority  of  the 
Crown,  there  was  anything  like  a  general 
attempt  to  suppress  public  opinion,  it 
would  be  a  different  state  of  thines,  and 
open  to  a  different  consideration.  This  is 
a  body  of  police  acting  under  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  law,  acting  under  the  orders 
of  those  who  would  be  responsible  for  the 
orders  which  they  gaye,  charged  with  the 
public  peace,  ana  who  would  have  autho- 
rity to  disperse  when  they  reoetyed  those 
orders,  leaving  those  wno  should  give 
them  a  deep  responsibility  if  they  should 
improperly  interfere  with  the  exerciso  of 
any  such  public  duties.    He  says : 

**  There  is  safety  for  those  who  keep  together. 
Dare  them  to  strike  you,  and  my  word  for  it 
they  dare  not  strike  a  blow.  If  they  were  to 
strike  a  blow,  bad  as  the  laws  are  now,  still  they 
are  sufficiently  stringent  to  punish  those  who 
assault  peaceable  citizens  in  the  peaceable  exe- 
cution or  performance  of  their  duty. " 

Gentlemen,  the  peaceable  citizens  are 
not  in  the  performance  of  their  duty  if 
they  stand  snoulder  to  shoulder,  and  wnen 
the  police  come  and  order  the  assembly  to 
disperse,  they  do  not  disperse,  but  insist 
on  remaining,  they  are  not  in  the  peace- 
able execution  of  any  risht  or  duty,  but 
the  contrary,  and  from  uiat  moment  they 
become  an  illegal  assembly : 

'<  It  is  your  own  cowardice  that  invites  others 
to  strike  a  blow ;  it  is  men  saying  *  we  will  not 
do  this,  and  we  will  not  do  that,  because  it  is 
forbid.  Make  up  your  mind,  stand  by  it,  and 
whatever  comes,  stand  to  your  ground.*  There 
cannot  be  more  heads  broken  than  are  broken 
on  those  occasions,  when  men  run  away." 

Well,  if  any  heads  are  broken  before 
men  are  ordered  to  disperse  and  revise  to 
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diipem,  those,  who  break  their  heads  will 
ftna  their  own  heads  in  a  very  bad  sitoa- 
ti<m  if  they  are  broneht  into  a  oonri  of 
law  to  answer  tor  it.  No  jnrj  would  hesi- 
tate to  conyiot,  and  no  ooart  would  hesitete 
to  ponish.  After  an  aooeinbly  is  ordend 
to  disperse  by  legal  authority  satsk  as 
these  police  were  competent  to  exercise, 
and  mj  would  not,  then  to  diaonas  with 
them  whether  men  with  broken  heads  wiD 
on  resistance  or  nm  away  was  oer> 
y  not  a  legal  or  authorised  course. 
Yon  will  consider  how  far  it  was  intended 
to  reoommend  the  men  to  resist  npon  the 
footing  that  they  would  not  get  more 
heads  broken  by  resistsnce  than  by  yield- 
ing: 

"  Ani  say  is  diat  this  GoyemmeBt  are  de- 
sirouB  of  marring  the  perfbnnance  of  your  pre- 
sent great  doty;  that  duty  is  oigaaisatioa. 
Depend  npon  it  yon  will  not  be  celled  apon  to 
take  any  one  step  that  yon  will  not  be  fsBy 
prepared  to  carry  ont.  Steer  clesrof  all  partial 
outbreaks  and  partial  rioting." 

Well  now,  what  does  that  mean  P  Does 
that  mean,  do  not  baye  a  little  riot ;  do 
not  haye  a  partial  riot,  wait  P 

*'  There  has  been  an  outbreak  at  Bradford  and 
Manchester  ;  we  sent  down  Dr.  McDowaQ,  who 
is  now  addressing  a  glorious  meeting  at  VmA- 
dington,  to  tell  Uiem,  no  partial  outbreak,  no 
IMutial  riot.*' 

As  I  said  before,  the  question  is,  what 
was  the  object?  Was  the  object  peace  and 
order,  and  to  preyent  a  partial  outbreak ; 
or  was  it  only  to  forbear  from  a  partial 
outbreak  as  cUstingui^ed  from  a  general 
outbreak  or  riots  ?  What  was  the  ol^ect 
of  the  defendant  in  wishing  for  money 
to  send  a  messenger  to  Ireland  to  know 
particularly  if  the  fighting  had  begun 
there?  Why  he  says  to  "ratify  the 
bond  of  union  between  the  Knglisn  and 
the  Irish  people."  WeU,  i£at  may 
mean  that  this  f^tleman  took  a  deep 
interest  in  public  affairs,  and  wished 
to  ratify  the  bond  of  union  between  the 

feaceable  English  and  the  peaceable 
rish ;  and  it  may  mean  that  he  wished  to 
ratify  the  bond  of  union  between  the  party 
in  lingland  who  wished  to  produce  con- 
fusion and  outbreak  here,  and  that  Bng^ish 
party  and  Irish  party  whose  fighting  had 
been  reported  as  haying  recently  taken 
place ;  it  is  for  yon  to  judge : 

''Rest  assured  that  I  shall  not  preach  a 
miserable  namby-pamby  doctrine  of  non-resist- 
ance  and  passive  obedience.'* 

For  a  gentleman  to  go  to  Bradford,  Hali« 
fhx,  Manchester  and  other  places  where 
storm  and  yiolence  was  going  on,  not  to 
"preach  a  namby-pamby  doctrine  of 
non-resistance  and  passiye  obedience  "  is 
certainly  taking  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to 
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perform  a  dnty  not  very  oondociYo  to  the 
pablic  Sleety.  Does  that  mean  not  to 
allay  the  torbnlence  and  the  storm,  not 
to  let  them  aot  with  their  hot-headed  feel- 
ings and  impetaoBity,  bat  to  restrain  them 
from  storm  and  violence  till  they  can  be 
brought  to  act  with  more  effect  P 

'*  My  duty  will  be  to  endeavour  to  get  Leeds 
and  Sheffield  up  to  that  mark  to  which  Bradford 
and  Halifax  are  now." 

He  has  before  said  that  at  Bradford  there 
had  been  an  outbreak.  Ton  wiU  see  pre- 
sently  that  he  refers  to  the  Bradford 
people  and  some  other  people  as  haying 
acted  gloriously  and  gallantly. 

**  I  believe  that  the  feeling  of  the  men  of 
Leeds  is  the  tme  feeling  in  reality,  but  men 
have  been  preaching  among  them  for  a  long 
time  an  unconditional  peace  doctrine.  These  men 
are  mistaken  men,  for  though  I  talk  not  now  of 
insurrection,  I  say  this  as  a  peace  doctrine,  there 
shall  be  no  peace  in  the  country  as  long  as  I, 
for  one  humble  individual,  can  prevent  it. 
Until  the  poor  man  has  his  rights,  and  until  the 
rich  man  has  brought  his  nose  to  the  grindstone." 

That  is  undoubtedly  an  extraordinary 
passage.  The  learned  counsel  has  pointed 
out  a  degree  of  insensibility  on  the  part 
of  the  rich,  which  I  hope  and  believe  has 
no  existence  in  this  country  at  all ;  and  he 
talked  about  the  indulgences  of  the  rich 
and  the  feasting  of  others,  and  so  on. 
Why  how  in  the  world  could  the  rich 
better  use  their  wealth,  than  in  expending 
it  in  those  articles  of  manufacture  which 
employ  the  poorP  Would  the  poor  be 
more  benefitted  if  the  rich  did  not  keep 
carriages,  which  leads  to  the  consumption 
of  iron  and  wood,  and  glass,  and  cloth,  and 
silk,  and  leather,  and  of  articles  of  every 
variety,  some  imported  from  abroad, 
others  of  natural  gfrowth,  and  employing 
hundreds  of  workmen  P  What  is  to  bi 
done  if  yon  brins  the  rich  man's  nose  to 
the  grindstone,  if  by  that  is  meant  to  make 
him  put  down  his  carriage  P  What  is  to 
become  of  the  coachmakersP  The  rich 
man  can  eat  no  more  than  (he  poor  man^ 
and  seldom  has  he  so  good  an  appetite  ;  he 
can  wear  but  one  suit  of  clothes  at  a  time. 
How  much  of  what  a  rich  man  spends  is 
oensumed  upon  himself  P  Not  one  thou- 
sandth part.  What  the  rich  man  spends  is 
so  much  dispersed  among  the  poor ;  and 
those  who  grumble  at  the  equipages  of  the 
rich,  and  of  the  expenditure  of  their  houses 
and  establishments,  grumble  at  their  ex- 
pending their  money  in  the  only  way  in 
which  the  poor  can  benefit  by  it.  Is  it 
not  better  to  give  the  poor  man  a  proper 
reward  for  his  labour  which  he  is  entitled 
to,  and  may  be  as  proud  to  receive  as  any 
man  can  be  to  receive  his  income  ;  he  has 
earned  it  honourably,  and  it  is  his.  Is  it 
beiter  to  make  him  a  mendicant  to  give  it 


him  as  a  boon,  and  as  charity,  or  to  employ 
him  and  pay  him  as  an  honourable  man  in 
his  line  of  lifeP  Therefore  observe  the 
folly  of  talking  of  bringing  the  "rich 
man's  nose  to  the  grindstone,"  and  par- 
ticularly of  talking  thus  of  men  who  have 
worked  in  bygone  times,  who  have  trans- 
mitted to  their  posterity  the  result  of  their 
industry  and  saving,  those  rich  men  who 
sprang  from  your  own  class  of  society,  and 
f^m  a  class  of  society  below  you,  the 
woiking  men;  for  I  need  only  ask  you 
how  many  of  the  rich  merchants  of  this 
town  are  men  who  have  risen— it  would 
be  invidious  to  point  to  any,  but  some  of 
the  most  wealthy  men  have  risen  from  the 
workshop,  beyond  all  doubt.  Among  the 
rich,  therefore,  would  be  found  those  who 
have  been  frugal,  those  who  have  been 
laborious,  those  who  have  been  hard- 
working ;  those  who  have  sacrificed  their 
rights,  and  have  restrained  their  indul- 
gencies ;  and  who  is  to  come  and  take 
away  their  wealth  P  The  man  who  says,  I 
am  the  workman  P  Then  work  as  those 
have  done  who  have  saved  their  money 
before.  You  have  examples  enough  before 
you  of  what  a  frugal  upright  workman 
may  do.  There  is  in  this  country  no  limit 
to  the  height  he  mav  rise  to.  A  man  be- 
comes a  tradesman,  bub  there  are  instances 
of  his  entering  the  House  of  P«er8.  No 
rank  in  this  country  precludes  a  man  from 
havinff  the  results  of  the  fair  exercise  of 
his  talent.  You  have  had  our  profession 
pointed  out.  Men  who  start  without 
patrons,  men  who  depend  only  on  them- 
selves, rise  to  the  highest  branch  of  the 
profession.  I  am  myself  an  instance; 
there  are  many  others.  Therefore  nothing 
can  be  more  delusive,  nothing  more  un- 
just, than  to  be  telling  the  poor  man  that 
the  rich  are  robbing  him.  Tne  fine  horses, 
the  fine  parks,  and  the  splendid  equipages, 
have  been  the  result  of  labour  of  days  and 
nights  and  of  frugality ;  therefore  nothing 
can  be  more  unjust,  and  this  observation 
is  correct :  divide  all  the  property,  and  you 
have  universal  beggary.  Look  at  the  poor 
man's  situation  in  Ireland,  who  has  land 
without  the  means  of  cultivating.  Bv  ex- 
tending his  land,  you  will  not  extend  his 
capital.  What  can  he  do  P  In  forty*eight 
hours,  if  you  divided  the  land  to-day, 
there  would  be  a  want  of  enuality.  Some 
men  would  have  spent  all  tneii*  money  or 
nearly  so  by  that  time,  and  others  would 
not  only  have  saved  their  own,  but  would 
have  earned  a  great  deal,  and  have  taken 
into  their  own  hands  that  which  the  pro- 
fligate spent.  Therefore  there  is  no  good 
sense  in  decrying  it.  What  is  meant  here 
by  saying  that  the  rich  man's  nose  shall  be 
brought  to  the  grindstone,  I  do  not  know. 
Whether  it  means  that  he  is  to  be  insulted 
only,  or  whether  it   is  meant  that  bis 
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property  is  to  be  affected,  jon  miut  form  • 
your  own  judgment ;  bat  it  certainly  it  a  , 
circumstance  to  be  taken    into   aocoont  ' 
where  any  man  is  speaking  at  a  time  of 
great  public  distress ;  and  the  greater  the 
distress,  the  more  mischief  is  likely  to  be  ' 
incurred;  and  when  the  learned  counsel  ' 
points  out  so  much  distress,  you  must  con- 
sider if  it  is  meant  to  be  said  this  was 
addressed  to  a  class  of  that  sort,  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  talking  to  them  of 
bringing  the  rich  man's  nose  to  the  grind- 
stone. 

^  I  verily  believe  that  not  a  single  blow  need 
be  struck  for  liberty  in  this  country.  I  believe 
that  in  Ireland  it  must  be  struck,  and  what  is 
more,  I  believe  that  in  Ireland  it  willbestrack." 

That  is  anotherpassage  upon  which  the 
parties  differ.  Wnat  has  occurred  to  the 
Crown  officer,  and  what  he  offers  for  your 
consideration  is,  that  it  means  this — 
organise,  meet,  display  your  numbers; 
do  not  disperse  when  yon  are  ordered  by 
the  police,  keep  your  ground,  send  orer  to 
Ireland,  know  what  is  going  on  there; 
form  a  union  with  them,  the  blow  must  be 
struck  in  Ireland,  and  then  £  believe  there 
will  be  no  occasion  to  strike  a  blow  in 
England;  for  our  organisation,  if  you 
follow  my  directions,  will  be  so  nowenul, 
strong  and  decisive,  that  we  shall  acquire 
power  and  all  we  want  without  striking  a 
blow.  The  learned  counsel  for  the  de- 
fendant said  that  interference  with  pnblio 
meetings  was  dangerous,  and  he  called 
your  attention  to  Louie  Philippet  and  he 
says :  See  what  Louis  PhiUfpe  has  done 
by  interfering  with  public  meetings.  But 
he  did  not  interfere  with  public  meetings ; 
he  left  his  throne ;  and  if  he  had  resisted 
public  meetings  on  that  occasion,  in  all 
probability  he  would  have  done  so  with 
success.  JBut  deserting  the  ministry  who 
had  advised  him  to  resist,  and  deserting 
the  advice  of  men  who  told  him  to  resist 
— what  has  followed  from  non-resist- 
ance P  It  was  only  one  class  who  rose, 
or  rather,  if  it  was  only  one  class,  it 
was  not  opposed  by  any  other,  for  there 
was  no  opposition ;  and,  as  far  as  con- 
cerns therefore  the  example,  it  was  auite 
the  reverse  of  example ;  and  lootdng 
at  what  has  followed,  let  every  Govern- 
ment, if  it  means  to  resist,  resist  with 
energy  and  with  effect,  and  not  talk  of 
resistance  beforehand,  and  at  the  last  mo- 
ment withdraw  all  resistance  and  oppo- 
sition, and  then  let  those  whom  you  have 
excited  have  their  own  way,  and  augment 
their  power  without  control  and  without 
opposition.  If  you  are  of  opinion,  having 
regard  to  the  right  of  the  subject  pub- 
licly to  meet  and  discuss  freely  and  boldly 
public  ffrievances,  that  what  is  there  said 
and  ad<&essed  to  that  mob,  was  within  the 


limit  of  ihat  ri^t,  your  vvrdici  afaaald  be. 
Not  guilty.  It  will  be  beyond  the  linait  if 
yon  think  its  tendency  was  to  ezcito  aa 
assembly  or  other  persons  to  insorreciioii. 
to  incite  them  to  adopt  organiaatioii  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  up  a  body  which 
should  be  able  to  resist  the  lawful  anthority 
and  to  overthrow  the  Qov^nmeni ;  or  to 
excite  disaffection  and  discontent  on  the 
part  of  the  persons  whom  he  addressed ; 
m  such  oaae,  that  will  be  beyond  the  limit ; 
it  will  amount  to  what  the  law  calk 
sedition ;  but  if  you  think  it  within  the 
limit,  and  an  address  which  masj^  be 
safely  made  without  endangering  the  pub- 
lic peace,  and  without  being  the  result  of 
any  such  intention  as  tho  indictment  im- 

Eutes,  your  verdict  should  be,  Not  gpili^- 
tut,  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  think  it 
was  an  exciting  speech  addressed  either  to 
present  resistance  or  to  induce  the  forming 
of  the  orgsniiation  for  the  purpose  of 
twrther  resistance,  teaching  the  people 
how  they  should  forbear  until  thej  had  a 
power  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  the 
Government  and  to  resist  the  law,  in  that 
case  your  verdict  will  be.  Guilty. 

Gentlemen,  there  are  two  chargee,  one 
for  this  speaking  which  is  called  sedition ; 
the  other  for  attending  an  illegal  assembly. 
The  only  evidence  of  the  illegal  meeting 
on  this  occasion  was  the  delivery  of  this 
speech.  Any  meeting  of  her  Majesty's 
subjects  which  a  party  procures  to  aa- 
semble  for  the  purpose  of  addressing  a 
seditious  speech  ^I  use  the  word  sedition 
for  shortness,  because  I  mean  bv  that  a 
speech  having  the  tendency  I  have  re- 
ferred to — a  meeting  called  for  that  par- 
pose  and  used  for  that  purpose  is  an  un- 
lawful meeting.  The  meeting  was  held  on 
a  Sunday.  I  doubt  the  legality  of  that ; 
it  is  a  great  profanation,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  on  tnis  occasion  you  should  act 
on  any  profanation  of  the  Sabbath.  The 
number  of  3,000  without  any  appear- 
ance of  violence  will  not  oonstitnie 
it  an  illegal  meeting;  but  the  address- 
ing 3,000  men  by  inaammatory,  exciting, 
and  seditious  speeches  would  consti* 
tute  it  an  illegal  assembly;  and  those 
who  are  parties  to  calling  it  and  par- 
ties for  using  it  in  that  manner  would 
be  responsible  for  having  attended  an 
illegal  meeting.  The  questions  therefore, 
you  will  observe,  very  much  resolve 
themselves  into  one.  [The  Gk>vem- 
ment  have  been  blamed  for  singlinjg 
out  this  meeting  for  prosecution.]  It  is 
not  everv  infraction  of  the  law  which  it 
is  their  duty  to  prosecute.  If  any  meet- 
ings have  taken  place  where  persons  were 
advised  to  adopt  measures  tending  to 
violence,  tending  to  overturn  the  Govern- 
ment and  to  endanger  the  public  peace,  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  pro* 
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teoQte  them;  and  they  failed  in  their 
daty  if  they  did  not  do  bo.  It  might 
reaBonably  be  thought  that  looking  to  who 
were  the  persons  holding  those  meetings, 
who  were  the  persons  adFising,  and  what 
were  the  measures  advised,  althongh  there 
might  be  great  numbers,  yet  that  wonld 
be  done  in  a  legal  and  constitutional  man- 
ner, and  the  publio  peace  not  endangered, 
and  they  did  right  to  forbear.  I  advise 
yon  to  consider  nothing,  but  did  this 
speech  tend  to  excite  to  riot,  insubordina- 
tion, and  to  overthrow  the  Oovernment  P 
Had  it  that  tendency,  considering  time, 
occasion,  and  circumstances,  and  did  the 
defendant  utter  it  with  that  intention.  Do 
not,  either  by  what  has  occurred  before, 
or  by  what  you  may  anticipate  will  follow 
after,  let  your  judgment  be  perverted  from 
the  question.  Look  at  it;  and  the  best 
service  you  can  do  ^our  country,  is,  to 
pronounce  your  vermct  honestly  accord- 
ing to  your  opinions  upon  those  two  cir- 
cumstances, and  leave  to  Providence  what 
mav  be  the  resnlt.  The  defendant  has  a 
right  to  demand  it  as  justice  of  yon,  that 
you  shall  pronounce  your  verdict  not  npon 
considerations  apart  from  his  guilt  or  in- 
nocence, but  confining  your  attention  to 
that. 

Juror:  Some  of  the  jury  request  to 
have  a  copv  of  the  speech.  (A  copy  was 
handed  to  tkejwy,) 

The  jury  retired  at  a  quarter  to  six 
o'clock,  and  returned  at  two  minutes  to 
six  o'clock,  with  a  verdict  of  "Guilty" 
upon  all  the  counts  except  that  for  riot. 
Tne  Oourt  adjourned  until  seven,  when 
the  defendants  in  this  and  the  previous 
I  were  brought  up  for  sentence. 


SbNT£MCSS. 

WiLDB,  G.J. :  Joseph  Irenceue  John 
Fueeell,  Joseph  Williams,  WiUiam  John 
Vernon,  Aleosander  Sharpe,  Francis  Looney, 
and  Ernest  Oharles  Jones,  you  have 
severally  been  convicted  of  misdemeanor, 
of  having,  under  the  pretence  of  exer- 
cising a  most  invaluable  right,  availed 
yourselyes  of  the  opportunity  of  making 
seditious  speeches,  and  of  acting  at  an 
unlawful  assembly,  for  the  purpose  of 
exciting  her  Majesty's  subjects  to  general 
disaffection,  and  to  incite  them  to  form 
into  bodies  with  associations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  insurrection  and  tumult  and  to 
overturn  the  Government  of  the  country, 
and  induce  to  resistance  to  the  law.  That 
is  the  general  nature  of  the  charge  against 
you.  At  no  one  of  these  meetings  was 
anything  like  a  public  grievance  discussed 
or  pointed  out,  or  a  remedy  suggested. 
The  whole  coiudsted  of  inflammatory 
language,  violent  epithets  applied  by 
many  to  members  of  the  Geremment, 
and  to  the  Government  generally,  and  the 


constitution  of  the  country.  Therefore, 
one  of  the  evils  of  your  conduct  is  that  it 
has  tended  to  bring  into  great  jeopardy 
one  of  the  most  valuable  rights  that  exist. 
Independently  of  the  fact  that  it  was  your 
intention  to  excite  terror  and  alarm,  first 
by  representing  that  the  numbers  were 
always  vastly  greater  than  they  really 
were;  and  by  representing  the  Grovem- 
ment  to  have  acted  in  some  gross,  abomin- 
able manner,  without  pointing  out  how. 
At  some  meeting  where  there  is  a  lurpe 
mass  it  is  said — Fellow  men,  you  will 
know  where  you  are  to  go,  and  when  you 
are  there  you  will  know  what  yon  are  to 
do.  Wben  von  take  an  account  of  the 
thousands  wno  are  there,  and  that  they 
are  led  to  follow  a  set  of  men  they  know 
not  where,  and  to  do  they  know  not  what 
— and  the  lowest  numbers  I  think  it  has 
been  stated  at  something  like  eight  or  ten 
thousand;  some  of  you  stated  40,000  or 
50,000,  and  up  to  160.000— what  Govern- 
ment could  be  safe,  if  individuals  holding 
no  authority  were  permitted  to  lead  men 
about  this  town,  trying  to  persuade  them 
bow  they  are  oppressed,  how  much  the  rich 
are  the  enemies  of  the  poor,  how  desirable 
it  is  that  the  poor  should  possess  the  pro- 
perty of  the  rich ;  and  then  marching  them 
about  so  perfectly  under  control,  that  they 
go  on  till  midnight  they  know  not  where, 
and  follow  a  man  and  obey  his  directions, 
not  knowing  what  they  might  do  P  Such 
a  state  of  things  cannot  be  endured.  It 
has  been  my  duty  to  state  that  every 
assembly  composed  of  certain  numbers, 
under  circumstances,  which  whether  by 
speeches,  by  the  appearance  of  arms,  or 
by  any  other  circumstances,  no  matter 
what,  is  calculated  to  produce  alarm 
and  terror  in  reasonable  and  firm  minds, 
is  of  itself  an  illegal  meeting.  It  is  not 
that  some  weak-minded  persons  might 
be  alarmed  at  mere  numbers ;  there  must 
be  a  just  and  rational  foundation  for 
alarm;  but  if  cunning,  dexterous  men 
contemplating  mischief,  use  the  most 
aggravating  speeches  to  a  mob,  and  have 
them  so  under  their  control  that  they  will 
meet  at  any  time,  and  go  anywhere,  and 
the  most  dangerous  doctrines  are  promul- 
gated, and  the  most  dangerous  intentions 
are  announced,  what  set  of  men  are  there, 
but  must  feel  that  degree  of  alarm  which 
the  law  will  not  permit  P  If  a  man  feels 
that  degree  of  alarm  that  it  is  necessary 
for  him  to  seek  protection — ^if  (as  happened 
in  this  town)  a  great  bodv  of  persons  apply 
to  be  sworn  in  as  special  constables,  why, 
does  not  that  show  alarm  of  a  nature  to 
be  respected*  and  of  a  nature  which  others 
have  no  right  to  excite  P  But  everybody 
knows  that  on  the  day  when  you  talked  of 
meeting,  although  a  great  portion  of  the 
poblio  were  not  alarmed  in  the  sense  of 
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feeling  trepidation,  they  were  sll  alMrmed 
for  the  pablic  safety ;  not  that  they  ex- 
pected your  efforts  woald  Bnoceed ;  nobody 
ever  dreamt  that  they  woold  snoceed ;  bat 
tbey  expected  that  some  of  the  ignorant 
and  misgnided,  slimnlated  and  inflaenoed 
by  Tou  beyond  your  power  of  control, 
mignt  do  public  mischief  and  bring  them- 
seires  to  condign  punishment.  While 
yon  were  promulgating  your  dangeroos 
doctrines,  you  were  regardless  of  how 
they  might  operate  on  the  poor  and  the 
ignorant  men  whom,  thus  stimulated,  you 
might  have  brought  to  death  even  by  their 
being  influenced  to  act  upon  your  recom- 
mendation. The  public  mischief  there- 
fore has  been  great,  and  it  might  have 
been  greater;  it  is  not  owing  to  any 
attempt  of  yours  to  restrain  mischief  that 
the  public  safety  has  not  been  more  vio- 
latea  ihenL  it  has.  It  becomes,  therefore, 
a  matter  of  ertreme  importance.  It  is 
true,  as  I  have  said  before,  that  the  law 
has  been  established,  and  is  well  under- 
stood; but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
many  of  you  must  have  been  fully  aware 
of  the  law,  and  that  you  were  breaking  it. 
But  when  I  find  that  some  of  you  are  so 
bad  as  openly  to  avow  private  assassina- 
tion  

The  Defendcmt  {J.  I.  /.  FusseU) :  I  deny 
it,  my  lord. 

Wilde,  G.J. :  The  mischief  is,  that  that 
which  is  done  at  the  public  meetings—  the 
bold  and  wicked  language  which  is  there 
adopted,  the  attempt  to  inflame  and  ex- 
cite to  mischief — when  men  are  brought 
to  answer  for  it,  they  are  then  yery  apt 
to  shrink,  and  to  seek  safety,  not  in 
the  admission  of  their  offence,  but  in  a 
denial  not  founded  in  truth.  The  witness 
who  has  proved  that,  has  been  before  the 
jury ;  the  jury  have  believed  him.  But 
others,  very  little  short  of  the  baseness  of 
private  assassination,  have  also  stimulated 
to  violence.  One  of  you  talked,  in  a  de« 
position  that  I  was  referred  to,  of  using 
steel  pens  dipped  in  red  ink,  others  said 
that  if  you  had  been  present,  you  would 
have  told  the  mob  to  have  opened  and  en- 
closed the  police  and  none  of  them  should 
have  come  out.  Some  of  you,  therefore, 
nre  advocates  of  private  assassination, 
others  of  murder ;  and  for  what  P  Has  it 
been  shown  that  any  of  you  are  in  any 
state  of  distress  that  could  form  any 
apologv.  You  are  all  evidently  shrewd 
and  clever  men ;  men  whose  talents, 
honestly  and  properly  applied,  would  no 
doubt  yield  their  reward.  After  the  fullest 
deliberation,  the  law  being  laid  down  to 
the  jury  as  to  what  constituted  an  illegal 
meeting,  they  have  found  all  of  yon  fmitj 
of  having  attended  such  meetings.  Who- 
ever looks  to  the  legal  history  of  this 
oountfT,  and    sees  what    has    been    the 


I  nature  of  the  judgments  whidi  hsve  I 
passed  upon  sedition,  will  find  thai  asdl- 
j  tion  seldom  has  risen  to  the  hei|^t  whieii 
it  has  in  yoor  cases.     I  have  no  reoullec- 
'  tioo,  since  a  case  in  the  year  1796.  of  any- 
^  thing  approaching  to  the  cases  which  have 
j  been  under  oonsidetation.    The  paniab- 
I  mentd  have  always  been  severe  for  much 
lighter  nflSenoes  than  yours.     I  cannot  in 
any  of  your  cases  (I  wish  I  could)  see  any 
circumstances  which  can  at  all   palliate 
men*s  having  combined  to  prainoe  the 
degree  of  public  mischief  which  yoa  ap- 
pear to  have  done.     8ome  of  too  wen 
base  enough  to  suggest  the  murder  of  the 

The  DefmdaaU  {A,  fifibot^pe) :  I  deny  it, 
mylord. 

WiLDi,  C.J. :  When  they  were  in  the 
execution  of  a  public  duty.  You  are  none 
of  you  men  wno  upon  a  single  occasion 
are  found  at  a  meeting  speaking  from  the 
heat  of  the  moment,  you  have  all  asso- 
ciated before,  and  yoa  have  appar^it^f 
well  considered  what  you  were  doing, 
fuming  your  conduct  with  a  view  to 
accomplish  particular  objects,  the  effects 
of  those  objects  being  of  the  moat  mis- 
chievous kind.  Therefore  the  sentence 
which  it  appears  to  me  public  justice  calls 
upon  me  to  pronounce  is,  that  you,  Fiisseff, 
who  are  proven  to  have  advanced  in  the 
boldest  manner  private  assassination 

The  D^mKUini  (/.  J.  /.  FuMseU):  My 
lord,  before  the  passinir  of  the  sentence 
shall  I  be  allowed  to  address  a  few  words 
to  you  and  the  Court  P 

WiLDB,  C.J. :  If  it  be  for  the  purpose  of 
saying  anything  which  you  think  ought  to 
influence  the  judgment,  I  shall  be  most 
happy  to  hear  you,  and  shall  listen  with 
the  greatest  attention  ;  but  if  it  is  merely 
a  denial  it  is  useless ;  I  must  act  upon  the 
evidence,  or  I  have  nothing  to  act  upon 
at  all. 

The  Befendani  (J.  L  J.  JVtMeU) :  My 
lord,  I  am  satisfied  that  you  vrill  do  justice ; 
but  you  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  evi- 
dence of  a  person  whose  character  was  so 
notorious  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
testimony  of  those  individuals  who  spoke 
relative  to  the  utterance  of  that  expres- 
sion. Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  your 
sentence,  I  shall  bear  it  with  a  conscious- 
ness that  I  have  never  nttered  the  expres- 
sion. It  is  not  with  a  view  to  mitigate 
it,  but  with  a  view  of  expressing  my  ab- 
horrence, as  well  as  to  show  my  country- 
men that  I  abhor  equally  with  them  the 
principle  of  private  assassination.  I  am 
an  Englishman ;  and  I  defy  anyone  to 
shew,  either  in  my  public  or  private  life, 
that  I  have  ever  committed  myself  by  so 
disgraceful  an  expression,  or  even  recom- 
mended such  a  principle  as  private  assas- 
sination.   I  spoke  of  it  as  a  fact,  that  it 
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was  being  carried  on  in  Austria ;  I  spoke 
of  it  as  haTing  occnrred  and  as  b^ing 
likely  to  ocoor,  with  no  other  view  than 
to  adyise  the  Goyemment  to  listen  to 
those  timely  reforms  which  we  asked  of 
them ;  bnt  I  do  deny 

WiLDB,  G.J. :  The  sentence  of  the  Court 
npon  you  is,  that  you  be  imprisoned  two 
years  for  the  first  offence,  and  three 
months  for  the  la^^t ;  and  at  tbe  expiration 
of  that  time  you  yourself  enter  into  recog- 
nizances of  J  00/.,  and  that  you  giye  two 
sureties  of  601.  each  to  keep  the  peace  and 
be  of  good  behaviour  for  fiye  years  from 
the  expiration  of  the  term  of  your  impri- 
sonment. That  length  of  time  is  added 
because  of  the  yiolence  of  the  expressions 
which  seem  to  me  to  make  itnecessaiy 
for  the  public  security. 

With  respect  to  Joseph  Williams 

The  B^endant  (J.  WUUams) :  I  should 
like  to  say  a  few  wordit. 

Wilds,  G.  J.:  I  shall  be  happy  to  hear  you. 

The  Defendant  {J.  WilliMns) :  It  is  not 
my  wish,  I  assure  your  lordship,  to  carry 
out  any  bombastic  ambition,  nor  is  it  my 
wish  to  insult  the  Gourt.  But  I  most  say 
that  in  some  remarks  which  haye  been 
made  by  your  lordship,  you  are  mistaken. 
I  am  a  working  man — a  man  who  has 
toiled  twenty  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four 
for  the  paltiy  pittance  of  sixteen  shillings 
a  week.  Ifot  a  session  gees  by  bnt  what 
there  are  some  of  my  unfortunate  trade 
placed  at  this  bar  through  distress,  and 
under  the  necessity  of  carrying  out  a 
system  of  theiV  I  ao  not  wish  to  occupy 
the  time  of  the  Gourt,  but  I  do  most 
solemnly  before  this  assembly  state,  that 
if  I  had  heard  Fnssell  make  use  of  such  an 
expression  on  Clerkenwell  Qreen,  I  would 
haye  insisted  in  throwing  him  out  of  the 
waggon ;  but  I  declare  upon  my  soul  the 
man  neyer  uttered  the  words ;  I  neyer  had 
fiye  minutes'  conyersation  with  the  man 
in  the  course  of  my  life. 

WiLDM,  C.J. :  As  far  as  your  case  is 
concerned,  you  haye  taken  a  prominent 
part  in  inducing  others.  You  were  one 
of  the  boldest  and  most  aotiye  at  the  meet- 
ing, and  did  the  most  to  excite  others  to 
follow  you.  If  you  haye  laboured  thus 
hard  for  the  small  earnings  you  haye 
stated,  with  the  ability  that  yon  possess, 
it  is  singular.  It  would  make  one  fear 
that  your  ability  has  not  been  applied  in 
the  way  of  your  honest  and  lawinl  em- 
ployment ;  but  this  is  clear,  yon  could  not 
Denefit  your  situation  by  neglecting  your 
work,  and  by  attending  these  meetings 
from  time  to  time  and  making  infiam- 
matory  harangues.  Therefore,  looking 
at  you  as  a  person  of  ability,  who  took  so 
leading  a  part  in  misleading  others  and 
inducing  them  to  form  these  associations 
for  the  misohieyous  purpose  referred  to, 


the  sentence  likewise  upon  you  is,  that 
you  be  imprisoned  two  years  upon  the  first 
count,  and  one  week  upon  the  second 
count.  As  you  used  no  such  expression 
with  regard  either  to  murdering  the  police 
or  priyate  assassination  your  imprison- 
ment is  one  week,  and  that  you  enter  into 
reoo^izanoes  for  keeping  the  peace,  your- 
self in  100{.  and  two  sureties  of  50Z.  each 
for  three  years  from  the  expiration  of  the 
term. 

The  Defendant  {J,  Williams):  Then  I  am 
under  the  necessity  of  passing  imprison- 
ment for  fiye  years  and  one  week  through 
mypoyerty  and  distress. 

WiLDB,  G.J. :  The  remission  of  the 
punishment  which  I  feel  it  my  duty  to 
pronounce,  must  be  with  the  Grown. 

Wmdam  John  Vernon,  yon  have  been 
conyicted 

The  Defendani{W,  J.  Vernon) :  I  had  in- 
tended to  haye  made  some  remarks  upon 
the  manner  in  which  the  prejudices  of  the 
jury  had  been  worked  upon  by  the  legal 
ingenuity  of  the  Attomey-Oeneral ;  for 
instance,  in  endeayouring  to  make  it 
appear  that  a  gentleman  because  he  had 
a  moustache  must  be  a  foreigner,  and  so 
associating  him  with  communism.  Like- 
wise, if  I  might  be  allowed,  and  the  rules 
of  the  Gourt  permitted  it,  I  should  haye 
liked  to  haye  shown  distinctly  that  I  was 
in  no  way  oonnected  with  the  meeting. 

Wilde,  C.J. :  That  would  be  useless. 

The  D^endant  (Vernon) :  Then  I  will 
not  go  any  further  upon  that  point. 
The  meeting  was  not  a  Chartist  meet- 
ing. I  am  not  ashamed  to  acknowledge 
I  am  myself  an  ayowed  Chartist,  and 
I  hope  I  shall  continue  so,  because 
I  think  a  man  has  as  much  right 
to  hold  Chartist  opinions  as  Whig  or  Tory 
opinions,  inasmuch  as  the  Charter  inyolyes 
little  more  change  in  the  present  re- 
presentatiye  law  of  the  country,  than  that 
middle  class  moyement  as  it  is  called, 
which  is  being  urged  by  many  of  the 
members  of  Parliament;  and  perhaps 
many  of  the  Goyemment  may  be  presently 
adyocates  of  man^  of  those  reforms ; 
therefore  I  say  it  is  not  because  I  am  a 
Chartist  that  I  should  be  influenced  by 
bad  motiyes.  The  meeting  was  called  by 
WHliams  at  his  own  expense,  or  that  of  a 
few  friends,  and  another,  Oharles  M'Carthy, 
who  was  an  Insh  Confederate.  I  went  to 
the  meeting  out  of  perfect  curiosi^,  and 
the  eyidence  merely  proyed  that  J  stood 
on  the  yan  for  a  certain  number  of 
minutes;  I  certainly  did  not  feel  myself 
authorised  to  knock  down  an  indiyidual 
I  for  speaking,  or  in  any  way  to  interrupt 
him.  When  the  assembly  moyed  I  walked 
behind  as  was  proyed  by  the  eyidence, 
sometimes  500  yards,  and  sometimes  more 
than  000  yards,  taking  no  part  in  Uie  pro- 
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oession.  I  do  feel,  m  I  hare  been  before 
the  world  for  some  time  m  a  political 
advocate,  it  is  exoessivelj  hard,  almost 
amounting  to  persecntion,  that  I  shonld 
be  convicted  for  merely  standinff  in  a  van, 
not  getting  up  to  hear  a  speech,  out  forced 
up  with  ten  or  twenty  other  persona  to 
avoid  the  presenre  of  the  crowd.  It  was 
asked,  whv  not  bring  friends  to  prove  this  P 
They  would  have  bSen  iu  the  same  posi- 
tion ;  they  did  exactly  what  I  did,  and  for 
what  I  know  would  have  been  immediatelv 
pounced  upon.  I  trust  your  lordship  wiu 
excuse  these  remarks. 

[The  learned  judge  proceeded  to  sen- 
tence Fsmon  to  two  years*  imprisonment, 
and  to  enter  into  his  own  recognisances  in 
lOOZ.,  with  two  sureties  in  50^.,  to  keep  the 
peace  for  three  yeiirs;  and  Sharpe,  who 
made  no  observations,  to  two  vears  and 
two  months'  imprisonment,  and  to  enter 
into  similar  recognizances.] 

The  DefMdatU  {Francis  Looney):  Mv 
lord,  before  you  pass  my  sentence,  I  wish 
to  state  that  the  Attorney'Oeneral  stated 
that  I  was  an  Irishman,  I  wish  to  state 
again  that  I  am,  and  I  am  so  well  satisfied 
with  the  manner  in  which  the  AUamey- 
General  and  his  Grovemment  have  governed 
my  country  that  of  course  I  shall  take 
whatever  sentence  you  pass.  I  am  quite 
satisfied. 

Looney  received  the  same  sentence  as 
Sharpe. 

Wilde,   CJ.  :  Eme$t  Charles  Jone$ 

The  Defwdant  (E,  C.  Jones) :  My  lord, 
before  your  lordship  passes  sentence  upon 
me,  I  have  some  observations  to  make, 
and  most  respectful  observations  thev 
shall  be,  and  strictly  in  accordance  with 
the  right  which  a  person  possesses  of 
appealing  to  you  before  sentence  is  passed : 
not  because  I  am  afraid  of  stanaing  by 
the  consequences  of  what  I  ever  said  or  did, 
but  because  I  claim  at  the  hands  of  your 
lordship,  as  at  thoee  of  an  Enfflish  judge, 
that  fair  play  and  justice  which  I  am  sure 
your  lordship  will  be  most  ready  to  con- 
cede. I  am  not  about  to  say  one  word  with 
reference  to  the  verdict,  or  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Attorney-General,  but  would  beg  to 
refer  that  worthy  functionary  and  your 
lordship  to  a  letter  which  is  now  in  the 
press,  which  I  addressed  to  your  lordship, 
headed,  *'  The  Bight  of  Public  Meeting," 
where  he  will  find  my  opinion  recorded  of 
the  way  in  which  he  has  conducted  this 
trial.  But,  my  lord,  I  will  refer  to  certain 
remarks  and  observations  that  have  fallen 
from  year  lordship,  in  reference  to  the 
conduct  I  have  pursued  at  public  meet- 
ings. And  of  course  I  did  not  suppose  for 
a  moment  that  those  observations  were 
put  forth  idly  by  your  lordship,  far  from 
it;  they  were  doubtless  thrown  forth  in 
order  to  give  me  an  opportunity  of  show- 


ing  to   your   lordship   tfaa*    yo«& 
wrong  in  the  impression  under  whieb  job. 
laboured;   and  if  I  can  prove  Uiac  jc 


lordship  was  wrong  in  labouring 

thai  impression,  I  conceive  joar  lordship 


will  look  upon  me  in  a  different  light 
from  that  in  which  you  would  otherwise 
look  upon  me,  and  shape  ^our  senleooe 
accordingly.  Tour  lordship  has  stated 
that  I  never  at  any  public  meeting  I  at- 
tended brought  before  the  people  any 
sound  and  practical  system  for  their  social 
amelioration 

WiLDB,  C.J. :  I  did  not  know  wbat  you 
had  said  or  done  at  any  other  pabiic 
meetings  than  those  before  the  Court. 

The  Defendant:  With  due  respect,  allow 
me  to  observe,  that  I  understood,  and  I 
think  the  Court  will  have  understood  your 
lordship  to  have  said,  that  we — ticking  us 
6«  maese — ^we  six  prisoners,  had  merely 
used  inflammatory  and  exciting  language, 
and  that  at  no  public  meeting — I  appeal 
to  your  recollection  of  your  own  worda- — 

WILDS,  C.J. :  At  no  public  meeting 
before  the  Court,  because  1  never  heard  of 
your  name  except  at  this  public  meeting ; 
I  spoke,  therefore,  only  of  those  which 
were  proved  before  the  Court,  for  I  knew 
nothing  of  any  others. 

The  Defendant  (Jones) :  Then  your  lord- 
ship has  accused  me  at  this  meeting  of 
using  merely  inflammatory  language,  and 
that  this  was  a  meeting  not  for  we  purpose 
of  discussion.  Your  lordship  will  recol- 
lect that  during  the  trial  it  has  been 
proved  that  many  meetings  were  held 
there  on  previous  Sundays;  those  meet- 
ings were  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
the  people's  Charter,  for  the  purpose  of  the 
removal  of  the  monopolies  of  the  land, 
the  Church,  the  francmse,  and  taxation, 
which  now  weigh  upon  the  people ;  and 
as  I  have  adverted  to  those  circumstances, 
as  I  have  expressed  my  opinion  upon  all 
those  points  at  those  public  meetings— 
those  public  meetings  being  in  all  proba- 
bility a  collection  of  the  majority  at  least 
of  the  same  persons  as  atten<ied   odier 

Eublic  meetings,  because  it  was  a  meeting 
eld  in  the  same  locality,  convened  and 
summoned  in  the  same  way,  and  con- 
sequently the  same  persons  were  likely  to 
attend— I  submit  to  your  lordship  that 
I  was  not  merely  exciting  the  people 
there ;  that  I  was  not  merely  using  m- 
flammatory  language  ;  but  that  I  bad  ex- 
pounded my  views,  those  views  being  for 
the  maintenance  of  peace,  law  and  order, 
at  the  previous  meetings,  and  that  the 
reason  why  I  did  not  advert  to  those 
matters  of  discussion  then  was,  because  I 
adverted  not  to  the  great  grievance  of  the 
age,  but  to  the  great  grievance  of  the  day, 
that  grievance  of  the  day  being  the  in- 
fringement of  the  right  of  public  meeting, 
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the  bmtal  conduct  of  the  police  on  three 
diflbrent  occaBioas.  Then,  in  explanation 
of  my  haying  adyerted  to  organization 
without  saying  what  the  organization 
was  to  produce  —  the  araembly  well 
knew  from  what  I  had  said  at  preyious 
meetings  what  the  organization  was 
to  produce,  namely,  a  remission  of 
taxation  from  the  shopkeeper,  a  relief 
from  the  payment  of  poor-rate  from  the 
shopkeeping  class,  an  abrogation  of  the 
law  of  primogeniture,  settlement,  and 
entail,  and  a  separation  of  the  Church 
from  the  State.  My  auditory  were  well 
acquainted  with  my  views  on  these  sub- 
jects and  how  I  intended  to  enforce  them : 
they  knew  how  organization  was  to  en- 
force them ;  and,  as  your  lordship  has 
admitted,  throughout  that  speech  I 
never  said  that  that  organization 
should  be  applied  to  any  purpose  of 
violence,  but  alluded  to  the  objects 
which  I  had  advanced  before  at  meet- 
ings. Now  then,  my  lord,  your 
lordship  seems  to  be  labouring  under 
another  impression,  which  doubtless  may 
have  been  produced  on  your  mind  by  the 
Attorney' Oenercd — that  I,  not  being  in 
that  position  of  suffering  or  misery,  must 
necessarily  be  a  base,  designing  man,  as  I 
did  not  feel  the  pangs  of  hunger  or 
want  as  they  were  felt  by  the  people  who 
were  there,  hungry  and  wi'etched;  as 
though  a  man  could  not  have  fine  feelings, 
as  though  a  man  could  not  have  Christian 
charity  to  feel  for  the  suffering  of  another, 
when  he  does  not  suffer  himself.  I  blush 
for  the  profession  to  which  I  belong,  that 
the  Attorney- General  should  harbour  so 
base,  Eo  dastardly,  and  so  unmanly  a  sup- 
position. I  would  ask  whether  the  Attortiey- 
General  never  feels  Christian  charity  ex- 
cept when  he  is  paid  for  itP  But,  my 
lord,  I  submit  that  I  was  more  entitled  to 
commendation,  that  I  had  a  greater  right 
to  speak  upon  the  sufferings  of  the  poor, 
firom  the  very  fact  that  I  did  not  feel  those 
sufferings  myself;  I  was  more  entitled  to 
sneak  upon  them  for  this  very  reason — 
tnat  I  could  speak  more  dispassionately, 
that  I  could  speak  more  calmly,  that  I 
was  not  likely  to  be  excited  into  the  vor- 
tex of  passion  and  likely  to  lead  people 
astray  in  speaking  from  excited  feelings, 
which  might  be  induced  from  suffering 
felt  by  myself.  Now,  what  has  your  lorcU 
ship  said?  Your  lordship  appears  to 
have  countenanced  the  idea;  at  all 
events,  if  you  sentence  me  to  im- 
prisonment, if  you  sentence  me  to 
punishment,  your  lordship,  I  humbly 
submit,  has  no  right  to  sentence  me  to  a 
blot  upon  my  character ;  for,  let  me  observe, 
I  do  not  feel  that  I  stand  as  a  criminal 
here;  I  stand  here  as  an  advocate 
of    the     British    constitution,    and     the 


right  of  public  meetings  in  this  conn- 
try  is  on  trial  to-day  and  is  sealed  by 
these  prosecutions  —  your  lordship  has 
countenanced  the  supposition  that  I  ad- 
vocated the  general  division  of  property, 
and  that  when  I  said  the  nose  of  the  rich 
man  should  be  brought  to  the  grindstone, 
I  advocated  the  absurdity  of  not  elevating 
the  poor  by  the  fruits  of  their  own  in- 
dustry, by  making  them  partakers  of  the 
fruits  of  their  own  industry,  but  that  I 
wished  to  take  from  the  rich  man,  that  I 
wished  to  deprive  the  Duke  of  Buchingham 
of  his  fortune — I  beg  his  pardon,  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  has  deprived  himself 
of  it  already — ^that  I  wished  to  deprive  the 
aristocracy  of  their  property ;  that  I  de- 
nounced the  jury  class,  the  shopkeeping 
class,  the  trading  class  with  the  rich ; 
whereas,  when  I  am  in  prison,  look 
through  the  columns  of  the  Northern  Star, 
look  through  the  columns  of  the  Manches- 
ter Ewxminer  of  the  10 th  of  last  month, 
and  you  will  see  that  I  have  appealed  to  the 
people  on  behalf  of  the  inry  class  and  on 
behalf  of  the  trading  class.  I  wish  the 
jury  to  read  the  Manchester  Examiner  of 
the  10th  of  last  month ;  read  the  supple- 
ment, and  you  will  see  my  speech  re- 
ported there,  where  I  say  that,  under  the 
head  of  monopolists,  under  the  name  of 
the  rich,  I  do  not  mean  those  who  are 
virtually  poor,  I  do  not  mean  those  who 
are  beiuff  ruined  by  poor-i-ate  and  taxatioii 
by  Her  Maieslnr's  Grovemment,  I  do  not 
mean  the  shopkeepers,  I  do  not  mean  the 
gentlemen  of  that  class  who  have  been 
judges  of  me  to-day.  Now,  my  lord,  I 
submit  that  instead  of  advocating  a  divi- 
sion of  property,  instead  of  advocating  the 
tearing  away  from  the  rich  their  property, 
I  have  suggested  those  means  by  which, 
without  any  infringement  of  the  rights 
of  property,  without  the  remotest  infringe- 
ment of  any  vested  right  in  the  country, 
without  the  remotest  injury  being  done  to 
any  nobleman  in  England,  the  poor  man 
who  is  now  driven  to  be  a  competitor  in 
the  labour  market,  would  be  placed  in 
independence  on  the  land,  by  Vhich  the 
working  classes  would  be  entirely  relieved 
of  poor  rate,  by  which  the  trading  classes 
would  be  relieved  from  an  undue  weight  of 
taxation,  and  by  which,  without  competing 
with  foreign  traders,  a  home  trade  would 
be  created  which  would  bring  prosperity 
to  the  honourable  shopkeepers  and  trades- 
men of  England. 

Now  your  lordship  has  remarked  that 
the  luxuries  of  the  aristocracy  against 
which  I  inveighed  were  calculated  to  do 
the  people  good.  Your  lordship's  words 
were  these.  Can  the  rich  man  spend 
wealth  better  than  by  employing  the 
poorP  Deprive  the  rich  man  of  his 
carriage,     and     where    would     be    the 
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employment  for  the  poor?  Look  at  the 
iron  employed  by  it,  eaid  your  lordthtp, 
»iid  yon  mftde  aome  other  simihur  re- 
m»rkB.  I  do  not  wish  to  sec  mv  judgment 
np  in  oppoettion  to  voar  lordiinip't,  but  I 
ask — I  shali  not  detain  your  lordahip 
many  mtnntee  in  Tindication  of  my  cha- 
racter as  a  political  man,  or  as  a  public 
character — I  ask  tou  to  allow  me  to  ex- 
plain what  I  really  did  say  upon  this 
c^aestion.  I  will  not  enter  into  the  qnes- 
tion  of  Chartism ;  I  will  not  enter  into  the 
question  of  yiolenoe,  or  whether  a  oonntry 
has  a  right  to  revolt ;  I  will  do  nothing 
which  can  offend  the  most  tender  (ireju- 
dices  of  the  Attom^f^Otinerdl  who  has  gone 
to  sleep,  and  therefore  I  need  not  fear 
offending  him ;  I  will  not  do  anything  to 
create  any  feeling  of  this  sort ;  bat,  my 
lord,  yon  hare  stated  that  the  rich  can- 
not do  better  than  spend  their  money  in 
famibore,  in  equipages,  in  horses  and  in 
carriages.  I  deny  it.  I  contend  that  the 
keeping  of  footmen,  the  keeping  of  grooms, 
the  keeping  of  stnds,  and  luxuriance  in 
furniture  is  injurious  to  the  jury-class,  is 
injurious  to  the  shop-keeping  class,  and  is 
injurious  to  the  great  mi^oritjr  of  the  com- 
munity ;  and  I  will  prove  it  in  this  way. 
Mj  lOTd,  what  does  wealth  arise  fromP 
Wealth  is  not  money  ;  wealth  is  produce, 
wealth  is  food  prixiicipally,  and  those  manu- 
factures which  are  necessary  for  the  com- 
fort of  individuals.  Well,  my  lord,  what 
does  food  arise  firom  P  From  two  things 

Wilds,  C.J. :  I  am  afraid  you  are  not  at 
all  advancing  the  only  object  for  which  I 
can  hear  you.  I  am  not  going  to  discuss 
political  economy  with  you  ;  you  have  your 
notions  upon  the  subject  and  are  at  liberty 
to  retain  them.  If  you  will  be  good 
enough  to  give  me  any  reasons  why  I 
should  re-consider  that  which,  when  I  re- 
tired, it  seemed  to  me  the  case  called  for, 
1  should  be  obliged,  but  to  enter  upon 
questions  of  that  kind  is  useless.  You  are 
much  too  firmly  rooted  in  your  mind  for 
anything  from  me  to  have  any  effect  I  dare 
say.  It  is  no  use  delivering  a  political 
hsj>angae  here  when  I  am  anxiously  lis- 
tening to  see  whether  I  can  discover  any 
ground  which  ought  to  regulate  my  dis- 
cretion. I  shall  feel  myself  much  advan- 
taged if  you  will  do  that,  but  nob  with  the 
sort  of  harangue  with  which  you  are  pro- 
ceeding. 

The  D^endarU  {Jones) :  If  your  lordship 
will  allow  me  to  observe  this,  I  will  not  go 
on 

WiLDB,  C.  J.:  I  am  only  looking  anxiously 
to  see  what  discretion  [  ought  to  exercise 
as  between  you  and  the  public,  and  if  you 
will  assist  me  in  that,  I  shall  feel  it  a  great 
advantage. 


The  Jhfmdmmf  (Jettes ) :  The  ohJM*  1  had 
in  view  was  this — that  if  aa  »  Mhlie 
teacher  I  am  not  a  safe  nsaa  to  be  abroad, 
I  ooooeive  yoor  lordship  will  gire  me  a 
sentenoe  of  imprisonment  for  so  mack 
longer  period  tkan  yon  would  o^kerwiae 
do  if  your  mind  was  relieved  froaa  the 
opinion  that  I  am  a  mere  adventoivr,  that 
I  am  a  decided  densagogoe,  or  a  naaa  in- 
stilling foul  doctrines  into  the  minds  of 
the  people.  Now  if  I  can  explain  briefly 
witlu>ut  occupying  your  lordship'a  time, 
without  delivering  a  lecture  to  jour  lord- 
ship, what  I  have  taught,  and  wbatare 
the  views  1  have  taught  the  people,  I 
think  your  lordship  wul  then  look  upon 
me  in  a  different  light.  Your  lordahip 
has  had  brought  under  voor  notioe  perbapa 
violent  language,  perhaps  infiamnaatory 
harangues,  but  if  on  the  oontrazy  ycm  had 
had  other  observations  of  mine  bron^^ 
before  your  notice,  your  lordship's  opinion 
of  the  humble  individual  now  standing  at 
the  bar  would  be  very  diferent  firon 
what  it  is  at  present.  The  AUornrnf-Oemeral 
has  just  seiaed  bold  and  taken  ad  vantage 
of  one  speech  which  doea  not  propi^gate 
doctrines  of  social  or  political  amelion- 
tion.  It  is  acoording  to  that  speech  yon 
judge  me — you  will  sentenoe  the  man  ao- 
oormng  to  the  estimation  you  form  of  the 
man.  if  a  just  estimation  of  the  man 
cannot  be  formed  bv  that  one  speech  alone, 
but  must  be  formed  by  the  whole  tenor  of 
that  man's  life,  as  your  lordship  ^ronnelf 
has  said  when  you  state  that  it  is  not  a 
mere  speech  to  which  regard  is  to  be  bad 
but  also  to  attendant  circnmstanoes,  other 
speeches  which  have  been  delivered  are 
some  of  those  attendant  circnmstanoes  to 
which  you  must  have  regard,  and  tiiere- 
fore  I  humbly  submit  to  your  lordship 
that  if  I  explain  to  you  the  dootrinesi 
have  propounded  to  the  poor,  you  will 
consider  that  you  will  go 

WiLDB,  C.J. :  It  is  tl^  doctrine  that  yon 
propounded  at  the  meeting  which  is  in 
evidence ;  that  is  all  1  have  to  do  with.  It 
matters  not  what  you  had  said  to  other 
people,  but  what  you  said  to  these  people, 
and  whst  was  the  tendency  of  that.  It 
was  only  upon  that  I  remarked,  and  I  have 
no  knowleage  beyond  that. 

The  Defendant  (Jonet) :  Then  I  will  only 
bow  to  the  decision  of  your  lordship.  I 
will  merely  observe  this— that  I  may  be 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  delivering^ 
a  certain  speech.  However,  no  one  has  a 
right  at  the  same  time  that  I  receive  the 
punishment  of  imprisonment  to  cast  an 
imputation  upon  my  character,  whioh, 
when  I  am  imprisoned,  it  will  be  out  of  my 
power  to  answerer  reply  to,  and  therefore 
when  at  the  same  time  that  I  am  sen* 
tenced  to  imprisonment,  I  am  accused  of 
being  a  divider  of  property,  an  enemy  to 
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Bocial  order,  and  a  spoliater  of  the  rioh,  I 
think  that  is  a  sentence  to  punishment 
which  I  onght  not  to  be  subjeot  to,  unlesB 
it  was  proTed  I  had  been  snch.  Not  a 
single  proof  of  the  kind  is  advanced,  yet 
the  assertion  is  maintained,  therefore  I  am 
endeavouring  to  relieve  myself,  perhaps, 
from  that  involuntary  sentence  which  your 
lordship  it  passing,  namely,  a  condemna- 
tion of  my  character  as  a  public  teacher, 
by  the  observations  I  am  about  to  make. 
I  do  not  wish  to  mitigate  the  sentence.  I 
haye  (as  the  Atiomey^OenercLl  has  observed) 
the  courage  to  bear  the  penalt3r  of  what  I 
have  done,  but  I  certainly  do  wish  that  no 
misapprehension  should  obtain  in  the 
public  mind  as  to  the  object  I  had  in  view 
or  the  principles  I  inculcated  and  tanght. 
And  M  the  press  will  report  whatever  is  to 
my  disadvantage^!  know  of  only  one 
paper  in  Scotland  and  one  in  England 
which  will  report  that  which  is  to  my  ad- 
vantage— ^I  think  year  lordship  will  have 
some  leniency  at  least  if  I  am  not  legally 
enticled  to  make  these  observations,  in 
jMrmitting  me  to  make  them. 

WiLDB,  G.J. :  Tou  are  not  here  to  speak 
for  a  newspaper. 

The  Defendant  (Janes):  Decidedly  not, 
but  I  am  here  to  vindicate  my  character. 

Wilde,  O.J. :  At  present  the  duty  which 
redts  upon  you  is  to  point  out  any  circum- 
stance in  the  evidence  before  me  which 
ought  to  ameliorate  the  sentence  passed 
upon  you.  All  the  rest  looks  like  talking 
here  for  the  newspapers.  We  ought  here 
to  forget  the  newspapers. 

The  D^endant  (Jones) :  If  you  will  per- 
mit me  to  do  that,  I  shall  be  happy  to  avail 
myself  of  the  opportunity.  I  thought 
year  lordship  saia  I  was  not  to  allude  to 
the  evidence  before  you. 

Wilde,  C.J. :  The  jury  have  believed 
that  evidence.  Now  consistently  with  the 
truth  of  that  evidence  as  verified  by  the 
verdict  of  the  jury,  any  remarks  you  have 
to  make  to  me  which  should  regulate  my 
judgment  in  the  sentence,  will  be  perti- 
nent and  usefnl;  hot  as  to  making  any 
remarks  that  they  may  be  read  in  a  news- 
paper in  answer  either  to  what  I  have  said 
or  anyone  else,  it  is  perfectly  useless.  As 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  have  no  prejudice 
against  you.  All  I  know  is,  that  which  is 
proved  in  evidence  in  this  case.  I  know 
nothing  of  you  beyond  that,  and  I  can  per- 
mit nothing  to  operate  upon  my  judgment 
except  what  is  in  evidence,  xou  are  a 
person  evidently  competent  to  express 
your  ideas ;  you  may  have  addressed  many 
speeches  at  many  times.  Of  course  the 
AUomey-Qeneral  would  not  interfere  with 
those  speeches.    You  have  addressed  one 


speech  at  a  public  meeting  to  considerable 
numbers;  you  have  there  recommended 
a  certain  course  to  be  taken;  you  have 
pointed  oat  the  possible  result  of  that 
course.  Ton  refer  to  nothing  which  yon 
had  said  at  any  other  time,  so  that  those 
of  the  3,000,  more  or  leas,  who  might  have 
heard  yon.  had  no  means  of  judging  of 
your  meaning  or  your  intentions  or  your 
objects,  except  that  which  you  there  stated. 
That  speech  being  brought  before  the 
Attorr^'Genercd,  he  thougnt  it  calculated 
to  mislead  those  who  were  present,  to  lead 
them  into  crimes,  and  to  subject  them  to 
pnnishment.  And  the  speech  does  not 
contain  any  matter  indicating  that  the 
person  who  delivered  it  was  influenced 
by  right  feelings  and  right  objecto,  and 
was  in  the  exercise  of  a  legal  and  consti- 
tutional right.  Considering,  therefore,  the 
speech  to  have  been  made,  judging  from 
its  contents — and  having  no  oUier  means 
of  judging— the  speech  to  have  been  made 
with  bad  intentions  calculated  to  produce 
public  mischief,  the  Ailomey- General  pro- 
secuted that,  without  casting  any  other 
slur  that  I  am  aware  of  than  the  applica- 
tion of  that  speech  to  a  person  apparently 
connected  with  the  men  who  called  the 
meeting,  and  usine  that  meeting  for  a  bad 
purpose.  What  I  have  to  look  at  is  this— 
what  was  the  speech  there  delivered  which 
is  contained  on  the  face  of  this  indictment? 
what  was  ite  tendency  to  public  mischief 
delivered  by  a  person  p^ectly  competent 
from  education  and  from  natural  powers 
to  express  his  meaning  fully,  to  guard  it 
where  it  rec^uired  guarding,  to  leave  it  at 
large  where  it  was  not  his  object  to  guard 
it?  Taking  you  therefore  to  be  a  person 
possessed  of  those  powers,  addressing  a 
promiscuous  meeting,  and  using  the  lan- 
guage you  did  use,  which  language  is,  nn- 
fortunatelv,  nut  consistent  with  the  inten- 
tions you  have  professed  here,  yet  taking 
the  language  as  it  standa— bringing  the 
noso  of  the  rioh  man  to  the  grindsu)ne  and 
other  matters  of  that  sort,  the  jury  have 
thought  that  the  intention  imputed  by  the 
indictment  is  true.  I  am  1x>ttnd  to  act 
upon  that,  and  therefore  the  sentence 
upon  you  is,  that  you  be  imprisoned  for 
two  years,  and  that  at  the  expiration  of 
that  time,  you  find  two  sureties  of  150Z. 
each  to  keep  the  peace  for  two  years,  and 
to  enter  into  recognisances  yourself  in 
2001. 

The  Defendant  (Jones) :  I  wish  your  lord- 
ship good  night,  with  the  motto  of  "  The 
Charter  and  no  surrender." 

Matekials  made  use  of.— The  above 
report  is  abridged  from  the  shorthand 
notes  preserved  at  the  Treasury. 
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THE  QUEEN  agairiMt  O'DOHERTY. 


Tkuls  of  Kevin  Izod  O'Doherty  for  Treason  Felony,  at  the  Com- 
mission Court,  Qreen  Street,  Dublin. 

First  Trl/ll  before  Pioot,  C.B.,  and  Pennbfather,  B.,  August  9,  10, 

11,  1848. 

Second  Trial  before  Pigot,  C.B.,  and  Pennefathfb,  B.,  August  17, 

18,  19,  1848. 

Third  Trial  before  Torrbns,  and  Crampton,  JJ.,  October  30,  31, 

AND  November  1,  1848. 

In  August  1848,  KeTin  liod  O'Dohertj,  one  of  the  registered  proprietors  and  paUi^hetm  of  the 
IrxBh  Tribune  newspaper,  was  indicted  under  11  ft  12  Vict.  c.  12.  (the  TVeaaon  Felony  Act 
1848(a)  )  for  feloniously  eompassiu^  to  depoae  the  Qoeen,  &c.,  and  to  levy  war  againat  the  Queen, 
ftc.,  and  expressing,  uttering,  and  declaring  saeh  compassings  bj  publishing  eertain  artieles  in  the 
Iriah  Tribvme,  one  of  which  was  proTed,  at  the  second  and  third  trials,  to  be  in  his  handwriting. 
At  the  two  first  trials  the  juries  disagreed ;  at  the  third  trial,  yerdict,  **  Guiltj.'* 

Held:— 
1.  Trttuimahle  intent — Newepaper  evidence  aganmt  proprietor. 

On  the  first  trial  — eridence  that  the  prisoner  was  the  registered  proprietor  and  publisher  of 
a  newspaper  oontainio^  incitements  to  depoae  the  Queen,  ftc,  was  primtafaeie,  bat  not 
conclusive  evidence  against  him  of  compassing  to  depose  the  Queen,  9cc, 

S.  Compaseing  to  levy  war^Inaurrectionfor  general  purpoae. 

On  the  third  trial — an  intent  to  raise  a  general  insurrection  for  a  general  poipoee, 
vis.,  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  the  harvest  from  Ireland,  would  be  a  compassing  lo 
levy  war  against  the  Queen  in  order  to  force  her  to  change  her  measures  and  counsels. 

3.  Challenge  to  the  array — Religion  o/Jyror${b) — Evidence. 

On  the  second  trial — it  is  good  ground  of  ohallenge  to  the  array  that  the  sheriiF  has 
selected  the  jurors  on  account  of  their  religion,  and  r^ected  othn-  persons  becanse  they 
belonged  to  a  different  religion;  the  existence  of  a  great  disproportion  between  the 
numW  of  persons  belonging  to  a  particular  religion  on  the  jurors'  book  of  the  year  and 
the  number  of  such  persons  on  the  panel,  may  be  evidence  that  the  sheriff  has  selected 
persons  on  account  of  their  religion ;  the  religion  of  the  persons  on  the  jurors'  book  and 
on  the  panel,  must  be  strictly  proved  in  each  case,  and  evidence  of  repute  is  inadmissible. 

(a)  Short  title  under  Short  Titles  Act,  1892.     See  above,  p.  599s. 
(^)  See  Seg  v.  John  Mitchell  above,  p.  599. 


At  the  Angast  Sessions  of  tbe  Gommis- 
sion  Oonrt,  G-reeu  Street,  Dublin,  before 
Pioot,  C.B.,  and  PEvirEPATHER,  B.,  the 
grand  jtuy  of  the  county  of  tbe  city  of 
Dublin  found  trae  bills  for  treason  felony 
against  Charles  Oavan  Duffy,  of  the  Nation 
newspaper ;  John  Martvn,  regpistered  pro- 
prietor of  tbe  IrUh  Felon  newspaper; 
and  Kovin  Izod  O^Doheriy  and  3ickard 
D*AUon  WiUiams,  registered  proprietors 
of  the  Irish  Tribune  newspaper. 

Wednesday,  August  9. 

O'Doherty  was  first  put  on  trial. 

Counsel  for  the  Grown:  The  Attorney- 
Oeneral  (Bight  Hon.  /.  H.  Monahan\(a) 
BoUciior  -  Qeneral  (Bight  Hon.  John 
HateheU),  (5)     Baldwin,    Q.G.,    Serjeant 

(a)  Afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  C.  P. 
(6)   Afterwards  Attorney  General. 


0*Prie»,(a)Tnitenie,Q.C..(fe)  Plunket,q,C., 
Smylif,  Q.O.,  Pennrfather,  and  Perrin. 

(counsel  for  the  prisoner:  leaao  Butt, 
Q.O.,  Holmes,  Sir  C.  0*Loghlen,  and 
John  0'Hagan,{o) 

Indictmbnt. 

County  of  the  City  of  Dublin,  1  The  jurors  for 
to  wit.  J  our    Lady    the 

Queen  upon  their  oath  present  that  Kevin  Ixod 
0*Doherty  of  Hamilton-row  in  the  county  of  the 
city  of  Dublin  gentleman  after  tbe  passing  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament  made  and  passed  m  the 
eleventh  year  of  the  reign  of  our  Sovereign 
Lady  Queen  Victoria  entiUed  **  An  Act  for  the 
better  security  of  the  Crown  and  Government  of 

(a)  Afterwards  a  Justice  of  Q.B. 

(b)  Afterwards  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Ireland, 
(e)  Afterwards    additional    Judge     of    the 

Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  in  Ireland,  and 
Judge  of  the  Irish  Land  Commission. 
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the  United  Kiogdom "  on  the  first  day  of  July 
in  the  tm*e1fth  year  of  the  reign  of  onr  raid 
SoTereign  Lady  Queen  Victoria  wiih  force  and 
armg  at  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas  in  the  coontj 
of  the  city  of  Dnblin  within  th«*  Uniied  Kingdom 
feloniously  did  c«impa8si  imagine  invent  devise 
and  intend  to  deprive  and  depose  our  raid  Lady 
the  Queen  from  the  style  honour  and  my  si  name 
of  thelmperial'Crown  of  the  Unitrd  Kingdom  and 
the  said  felonious  compassing  imagination  in 
vention  drvice  and  intention  he  the  raid  Kevin 
laod  (yDoherty  then  and  there  feloniously  did 
express  utter  ard  declare  by  then  and  there 
feloniously  publishing  certain  printings  in  a 
certain  number  of  a  certain  publ:c  newspaper 
called  the  Iritk  Tribune  one  of  which  said 
printings  is  as  follows  that  is  to  ray 

Our  Harvest  Prospects, 

Prom  all  parts  of  the  country  assurances 
reach  us  of  an  abundant  harvest,  and  cries  of 
plenty  resound  in  the  ears  of  the  well- nigh 
famished  people,  filling  their  hearts  with  unde- 
fined hope  and  joy ;  brightening,  in  their  deso- 
late homes,  the  wan  and  bageard  eye  of  many  a 
starving  mother,  whilst  the  happy  echo  flushes, 
with  a  momentary  glow  of  hralih,  the  pale 
cheeks  of  their  skeleton  children ;  and  from 
north  to  south  the  midnight  air  resounds  with 
the  cries  issuing  from  the  forms  of  what  once 
were  men,  on  bended  knees,  with  arms  out- 
stretched to  Heaven,  imploring  its  mercy,  that 
in  the  ripeness  of  the  growing  com  fields  their 
bitter  cup  of  misery  may  pass  away. 

And  shall  it  ?  Oh  !  'tis  difficult  to  reflect  with 
calmness  upon  such  a  question,  and  standing 
upon  our  own  soil,  to  rcKolve  mithin  ourselves 
the  probable  destiny  of  the  food  which  we  be- 
hold rapidly  ripening  in  the  sunshine,  and  has- 
tening to  the  sickle  and  the  pruning-loiife  —tttid 
casting  our  eyes  into  futurity,  question  whether 
unborn  geLerations  of  Irishmen  shall  offer  up, 
yearly,  manksgiving  for  a  crop  destined  to  pre- 
serve them  fr«im  the  racking  toitures  of  starva- 
tion, with  the  horrifying  acooinpaniments  of  the 
poor-house  and  the  fever- shed  ;  whether  future 
historians  will  record  it  amid  the  exulting  peans 
of  an  emancipated  nation,  as  the  lant  plauk  of 
the  eonstitutJon  in  whose  defence  was  scourged 
from  the  land,  by  tneir  enraged  and  maddened 
fbrefathern,  the  most  cruel  and  relentless  tyranny 
that  ever  disgraced  the  earth,  or  prostrated  its 
victims  beneath  the  level  of  the  lowliest  animals; 
or,  shuddering  ss  the  conception  in,  shall  "lavery 
and  degradation  for  yet  another  year  leave  its 
imprint  upon  us,  and  shall  we,  with  folded  arms, 
and  a  patience  that  is,  in  truth,  a  spectacle  to 
the  world,  for  the  finger  of  scorn  and  derision  to 
he  pointed  at,  witness  our  jackal  foe  drive  from 
onr  fields,  and  from  before  oiur  very  eyes,  our 
sheep  and  our  oxen,  and  the  com  thereof  to  thrive 
and  fatten  upon,  whilst  they  torture  their  hellish 
minds  for  inventions  to  aid  the  gallows,  exter- 
mination, emigration,  the  prison,  or  the  fever- 
shed  to  rid  themselves  by  wholerale  of  their 
serfs,  and  nourish  the  next  crop  with  the  marrow 
and  the  bones  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan  ? 

¥orbid  it,  Heaven.  No  ;  the  strong  men  of 
this  land,  who,  devpite  the  almost  superhuman 
aflorti  of  the  anemy,  art  the  jnilliona  still  whose 
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souls  are  not  yet  lost  to  the  dignity  of  manhood 
by  the  slavish  contact  with  the  pound  of  yellow 
meal-* whose  hearts  have  not  yet  withered  into 
decay  under  the  blightinc:  influence  of  the  sick- 
ness, and  whose  blood  quickens  with  the  long 
pent-up  fire  of  revenge :  these  men  have  rent 
the  ttir  with  one  unanimous  and  defiant  shouts- 
and  again  gladden  our  etes  by  displaying  the 
bold  front  or  *43 — urged  forward  by  redoub'ed 
energy,  and  by  the  concentrated  fire  of  revenge 
to  rave  the  coming  harvest,  and  ease  their 
longing  thirst  deep,  deep  in  the  blood  of  the 
English  foe. 

Two  short  months  will  scarce  elapse  until  the 
period  for  this  life  or  death  struggle  will  be  upon 
us,  and  it  behoves  eveij  man  who  has,  or  is  de- 
termined to  stake  his  life  upon  the  issue,  to  see 
that  no  coward  policy  of  leaders  prevent  the 
execution  of  his  last  will  and  towtament  We 
are  not  of  those  who  believe  that  the  people  are 
not  prepared  individually  to  enter  upon  this 
struggle.  We  assert  that  they  are  fully  pre- 
pare, and  have  been  long  prepared ;  and,  con- 
sidering the  magnitude  and  justice  of  the  cause, 
we  maintain  that  one  hour  should  not  be  lost 
after  the  tying  of  the  last  sheaf  of  com  to  invoke 
the  €rod  of  battles,  and  trust  to  his  mercy  for 
aid  to  a  people  struggling  for  the  last  rcnmant 
of  life  and  liberty. 

But  althougn  convinci^  of  this  entire  and 
individual  preparedness  of  the  people,  we  are  far 
from  heing  insensible  to  the  paramount  necessity 
there  exists  that  the  necessary  precautions 
should  be  taken  to  give  a  simultaneous  practical 
effect  to  it. 

This  can  clearly  be  accomplished  only  under 
the  direction  of  a  council,  in  whom  the  entire 
people  will  have  implicit  confidence;  whose 
influence  will  extend  throughout  the  le  jgth  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  and  whose  fiat  will  call 
forth  at  anv  moment  the  nuiverral  people.  Our 
prospects  in  this  regard  we  confess  we  are 
beginning  to  feel  uneasy  about :  we  see  no  svmp- 
toms  on  the  part  of  the  loading  men  of  the 
movement  in  this  direction.  Whilst  starvation 
and  extermination  flourish  apace,  we  find  the 
Confedeiation  dissolved,  the  Confederate  leaders 
standing  with  folded  arms,  hesitating  to  obey  the 
unanimous  call  to  aciiou  of  the  eniire  country, 
in  deference  to  whom,  quotha  t  to  a  clique  of 
imbecile  cowards  or  traitors  who  meet  on  Burgh- 
quay,  and  dare  still  to  trifle  for  their  own  selfish 
purpoiies  with  the  sufferings  of  the  people, 
patting  off,  and  again  putting  off  the  execution 
of  their  will,  to  try  if  one  voice  will  sanction 
the  continuance  of  famine  and  moral  force,  and 
doubtless  expecting,  on  bended  knees,  to  re- 
ceive from  Victoria,  in  Dublin  Castle,  the 
reward  of  their  perfidious  delay,  in  aiding  thereby 
her  and  her  minions  in  their  ill-concealed  effort 
to  enjoy  yet  a  little  their  unhallowed  plunder, 
by  smothering  in  ambient  smiles,  and  the 
frippery  of  a  court  the  indignant  remonstrances, 
the  determination  of  this  people.  We  warn 
those  wretches  to  beware  lest  they  be  torn  piece- 
meal in  common  with  the  loyalty  they  so  cherish, 
and  turning  from  them,  we  agaiii  ask,  why  is 
not  the  council  of  three  hundred,  which  alone  is 
ivquircd  to  rave  the  country  and  the  harvest, 
proceeded  with. 
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All  the  great  ampmi  town*  of  the  tooth  •■ 
west  haTe  declared  for  prompt  and  uaited  aetioo.  I 
WhyU  not  the  election  of  theeounoil  proceeded 
with  in  these  towns — in  Dublin,  Cork,  Limerick. 
Waterford»   Wexford,   Youghal,  Qalwsy,    and 
others  ?  in  the  streets  and  on  the  qoajrs  of  which 
every  ounce  of  food  must  be  contested  that  the  ; 
enemy  will  attempt  to  rob  the  oonntry  o£     We  j 
call  upon  Smith  O'  Brien — we  call  upon  Thomas 
Francis  Mvagber,  to  rottsa  from  his  apathy  and,  j 
demandinf^  the  sufiages  of  the  Dabtin  people,  i 
take  the  initiative  in  this  good  work — we  call . 
upon  the  Dublin  clubs  forthwith  to  meet  and  | 
demand  of  the  latter  to  plaoe  himself  at  their 
head,  and  perfect  whatever  an-angenaents  may  ' 
lie  necessary  to  protect  that    portion  of   the 
harvest  destined  by  the  enemy  for  the  port  of  j 
Dublin.     They  have  peculiar  claims  on  him, 
kicked  aud  cuffed  as  they  have  been  in  their 
division  and  their  weakness  by  the  bullying, 
blue-coated  mercenaries  of  the  enemy,  whilst 
obeying  h'S  directions,  as  he  has  claims  on  them, 
obliged,  an  he  hns  been,  to  suffer  indignities  at 
the  hands  of  those  gentry,  for  vindicating  their 
rights  as  citisens. 

'  We  will  be  told,  perhaps,  that  the  time  has 
•not  yet  arrived  for  such  a  forward  step — that 
the  League  most  be  perfected,  and  a  chain  ot 
organization  extend  throughout  the  entire 
country,  before  the  election  of  the  grand  cciUDcil 
can  be  commenced,  all  which,  be  it  remembered, 
must  have  the  previous  sanction  of  the  afore- 
said clique  on  the  Coal-quay.  If  this  suicidieal 
policy  be  permitted,  the  League  will  be  per- 
fected, we  have  no  doubt,  and  a  power  organised 
sufficient  to  protect  the  harvest  towards  the  ides 
of  March  next  or  the  following  September. 

This  League  should  not  l^  waited  for — we 
have  no  confidnnce  in  it.  The  country  has  no 
.confidence  in  it.  Who,  we  ask,  in  the  ponses- 
«ion  of  their  faculties,  will  risk  their  lives  and 
the  hopes  of  their  country  into  the  hands  of  a 
•committee  consisting  one-half  of  the  tag-rsg 
anct  bob-tail  of  Burgh-quay,  whose  att«*mpts  at 
conducting  the  Dational  movement  have  met 
with  the  weli-merited  contempt  and  scoru  of  the 
entire  couutr>  ?  This  L  ague,  we  grant,  must 
be  formed,  and  its  oil-and-spirit  committee  meet 
to  soothe  down  prejudices  and  extinguish  the 
remnants  of  fa<*tion  in  remote  parts  of  the 
4:ountry  by  connecting  in  local  union  the  entire 
people  now  moved  by  one  soul — by  one  pur- 
.pose ;  yet  this  necessity  should  be  no  bar  to  the 
formation,  where  possible,  of  the  grand  council 
or  execuiive,  in  whom  alone  the  entire  country 
will  have  confidence,  and  whose  guidance  alone 
they  will  obey. 

What  better  instruments,  we  ask,  could  the 
League  t^elect  for  the  accomplishment  of  its 
mission — the  organization  of  the  country  in  the 
localities  we  have  before  named — ^than  men 
selected  by  the  people  in  these  localities  to  re- 
present them  in  the  council  of  three  hundred  ? 
Elected  now,  these  men  would  at  once  enter 
upon  their  allotted  duties,  which  it  is  a  great 
^mistake  to  suppose  should  be  deferred  until  the 
couuoil  met.  Rvory  elected  representative  should 
take  his  seat  at  the  first  meeting  of  that  council 
(if  it  is  intended  to  be  a  bend  fide  one,  which 
the  appearance  of  a  policeman,  or  a  red- coat,  or 


affright  from  its  duty),  anMd  with  tka  foii  < 

ftdence  and  the  previonskj  veil 

termiaation  of  the  people  whoa  he 

to  aid  and  soppoit  him  thioii|rh  cvoiy  < 

at  the  haaard  of  their  lives,    to  bring 

this  mntual  understanding  will  not  be  the  wwfc 

of  a  day.    It  will,  on  the  eoBtos 

towns  and  cities,  afford  aasple 

both  the  people  and  the  1MB  who  wai  i 

them  between  this  and  the  napnv  of  the  I 

The  choaen  few  ehonid  oontinnally  i 

their  oonstiCaeats,  stirring  np  the  Iney  i 

straining  the  impatnous,  fionmrdi^g  thi 

ment  and  the  organiaation ;  Inyi^g  the  i 

fact,  which,  Ughtod  by  Ihrm,  dhmild  the  neees- 

sities  of  the  oountry  leqniie  it,  and  the  connri 

sanction  it,  will   blaae  forth  into  armed  and 

simultaneous  inmireetion  throoghout  the  length 

and  breadth  of  their  respective  loeahtaea. 

We  cfU  upon  the  people  of  Dublin,  «a  th^ 
value  thisir  lives,  their  liberties,  ^nd  the  happi- 
ness of  their  homes,  and  would  desire  to  see 
famine  and  pestilence  banished  for  ever  from 
their  roil,  to  take  this  matter  into  their  hands; 
and,  if  their  leaders  wili  not  more,  to  take  the 
lead  themselves  and  prepere,  in  a  fitting  manner, 
through  thA  mouths  of  their  representetJTes  in 
this  council,  to  tell  this  royal  lady  who  see  am 
told  is  about  to  visit  this  ill^atod  shore,  by 
blandishments  to  soothe  us  into  contealed  obedi- 
ence to  British  rule,  tkai  tke  enmrn  tokiek  wiB 
Bland  im  the  way  «^  the  Iriak  pnopU  rigktmg 
and  ruling  ihemeeiveg,  and  uunng  tke  kewweet 
of  thie  jftar  of  1848  /or  tkeir  nas  omd  4m^, 
muat  peri$h. 

\nd  one  other  of  which  said  printings  is  as 
follows,  that  is  to  say — 

Cemrage. 

**  Be  stirring  as  the  time ;  be  fire  with  fire  ! " 

There  is  no  nobler  attribute  of  onr  hnmani^ 
than  courage.  It  was  this  lofty  sentiment — 
designated  virtue  by  the  Romass,  to  expnei 
their  sense  of  its  superior  cxoelleaef — which 
ever  earned  for  the  heroes  and  n^tiona  of  ni^- 
quity  the  hiflfaest  renown ;  it  is  a  quality  which 
has,  at  all  times,  engaged  the  respect,  and  w<od 
the  admiration  of  the  world ;  and  even  in  these, 
our  own  moat  degenerate  days,  it,  at  lea^,  can 
still  be  recognised — still  paid  homago  to.  I^ook 
at  the  muster-roll  of  the  renowned  ot  this  eairh, 
and  say,  does  it  contain  a  name  to  which  ia  not 
attached  the  memory  of  some  deed  of  darii^ — 
some  manifestation  of  true  courage?  Not  one  I 
All  truly  great  men  muet  have  been  brave. 
Coursge  not  oniy  secures  a  certain  annouat  of 
greatness  of  soul  to  its  possessor,  irrespeeii've  of 
all  other  qualities,  good  or  bad,  but  its  privation 
destroys  for  ever  all  possibility  of  effeoting 
grand  achievements.  Without  the  poaaesaion 
of  courage,  in  fact — ^active  and  ftfarieas  ooorage 
— ^nothing  truly  virtuous,  distinguishiiag,  or 
good,  can  be,  or  <>ver  has  been,  acoomplishifd. 

A.  division  ot  courage  into  ''moral'  and 
*' physical"  hes  been  mode,  and  it  has  there- 
fore been  supposed,  that  a  msn  may  be 
*<  morally  "  and  not  <*  physioaUy  "  bnave.  This 
is  a  great  error;  the  distinetian  is  wholly  nftt- 
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fickl  and  mmBl.  Tbe  man  whose  aiora/ 
eoarage  is  great  enoQ^  to  make  him  assert 
the  truth  at  all  risks,  h^  pen  or  monrh,  would, 
moKt  asraredly,  as  holdlj  vindicate  it  bj  the 
sword,  did  a  neecssitj  for  such  arise.  Brave 
men — whether  their  valour  he  displayed  iu  the 
closet*  waging  war  upon  the  musty  and  obsolete 
theories  of  *'  governments,"  and  the  abuses  and 
superstitions  of  the  "sehools"  and  of  "autho- 
rity," or  on  the  battle-field,  hurling  defiance  and 
death  at  some  hated  granny— are  still,  believe 

us,  BROTBBBB  AIX. 

The  instances  of  heroic,  self-sncrificiog  intre- 
pidity, and  total  disregard  of  aU  personal  eou- 
sequenoes,  aflfofded  by  the  people  of  the  Conti- 
nent and  of  Italy,  in  the  perfermaoce  of  the 
rough  and  stubborn  work  they  have  had  oeea- 
sion  lately  t««  go  throuch,  are  worthy  of  the 
most  profound  admiration.  Indeed,  we  much 
question  if  any  thing  at  all  like  a  ja»t  apprecia- 
tion of  their  grandeur  and  dignity  can  be  enter- 
tained by  those — Kuch  as  we — who  do  not  possess 
a  similar  sentiment  themselves.  For  that  we  do 
not — very  deplorable  an  admission  as  it  it;  to  be 
obliged  to  make — is  unfortunstely  but  too  true, 
and  the  truth  muxt  be  told  et  all  hasards.  There 
is  a  sad  and  lamentable  de6<^iency  in  the  matter 
of  eommoQ  courage  among  the  Iriidimen  of  thin 
generation  in  their  native  I  nd.  We  will  not  at 
present  »>top  long  to  discuM  or  explain  the 
cause  of  this;  the  /aei  is,  Heaven  knows,  quite 
en  >ugh  for  us  now  To  b«  pure,  there  are  two 
kinds  of  coward— the  coward  by  nature,  and  the 
eoward  b>  the  force  of  long  acting,  demoraliiing, 
and  soui-destroying  agencies.  Thank  Odd, 
there  is  no  inherent  principle  of  cowardice  in  an 
Iriidiman.  He  has  proved  thait  at  least,  bevond 
dispute  or  cavil,  and  the  attestation  has  been 
signed  with  his  blood  upon  every  battle-field  in 
Europe.  But  at  home  there  has  been  hourly, 
daily,  nnceai^ingly  eating  into  hit  soul— mining 
and  blighting,  one  by  one,  every  noble  aspira- 
tion of  his  manhood — ^the  pestilent  and  deadly 
iufinenee  of  British  misrule.  Generations  after 
generations  have  been  bom,  live,  and  die — 
9Utve»j  losing,  one  aftf :r  another,  every  quality 
which  dignifies  man,  and  promising,  at  the  rate 
thejr  now  retrograde,  to  afford  a  very  apt  illus  • 
tration  of  the  Uieory  of  those  philosophers  who 
affinn  that  men  may  laphe  back  into  primitive 
barbarsm,  just  as  surely  as  they  may  advance. 

Well,  the  &ct  is  clear ;  for,  does  any  one  re- 
quire a  proof,  just  look  with  what  dis^ceful 
speed  a  large  body  of  men  (!)  in  this  city,  will 
fly  from  the  very  appearance  of  some  dozen  or 
twenty  ordinary-sized  policemen,  whom,  if  they 
were  disposed  to  offer  any  violence,  the  people 
mi|fht,  by  very  pressure,  crush  to  deAth  without 
striking  a  blow :  the  fact  is  clear,  the  cause  is 
obvious ;  a  prompt  and  effectual  correction  of 
the  evil  is  urgently  and  indispensably  requisite. 
H  men,  in  a  grand  canse,  such  as  ours — where 
the  issue  comprises  all  that  makes  life  desirable 
— will  not  fully  make  up  their  minds  to  go  right 
on  to  the  gosl  at  all  rtsAs,  the  mere  talking 
about  their  ••valour"  and  ••determination," 
••  earnestness,*'  and  so  forth,  is  not  only  useless 
—it  is  utterty  contemptible. 

It  should,  then,  be  clearly  and  well  under- 
stood, that  the  struggle  m  this  country  for  the 


rigfats  of  nationhood  ^phieh  we  are  on  the  eve 
or  entering  upon — is  to  be  no  bright  and  glitter- 
ing pageant  for  mere  holiday  f^k,  but  a  dea- 
perate  life-and-death  encounter,  in  ^ieh  the 
quention  between  us  and  the  foreign  enemy 
shall  be  fully  and  finally  decided.  The  issue  is 
in  the  hands  of  Heaven,  and.  with  a  just  cause, 
supported  by  arms  of  valiant  men,  may  not  be 
doubted.  But  the  men  must  be  valiant,  self- 
sacrificing,  unselfish ;  inspnred  with  a  high  sense 
of  die  truth  of  their  cause,  and  a  noble  resolve 
to  vindicate  that  truth  to  the  death. 

There  is  a  sacred  duty  impoeed  upon  eaeh  of 
us,  who  love  this  land  and  hate  English  rule,  to 
revive  the  well-nitfli  lost  virtue  of  courage  in  the 
mass  of  the  Irim  people.  They  muet  be  dis- 
possessed of  this  demon  dread  of  *'  coats,"  red 
or  blue  f  they  mast  be  taught  how  unutterably 
degrading  is  cowardice  —  how  ennobling  and 
divine  is  bravery.  Poets,  and  painters,  and 
orators  may  inculcate  this  truth  by  precept; 
men  shall  do  so  by  example.  And  is  an  ex- 
ample of  true  devotion  required?  Look  at 
JOHK  MiTOHBL  I ! !  lie  sct  his  work  before 
him,  and  walked  his  path  of  allotted  duty  un- 
dismjyed  and  unint'midated.  His  braved  the 
open  hostility  of  declared  foes — the  treachery 
of  pretended  friends.  Ha  henled  not  the  sneHiv 
and  scoffs,  and  the  calumnies  of  all  kinds  fouUy 
filing  across  his  |iath  .  the  **law"  had  no  terror 
for  Am;  the  •* gallows-tree,"  which  loomed 
darkly  in  the  distance  upon  him,  did  n'  t  daunt 
kim.  He  dared  them  all  with  a  hifrh  and 
haughty  sonm.  What  a  spectacle  of  feariess 
intrepidity — of  noble  fortitude,  did  he  not 
present  in  that  *•  last  scene  of  all  I " 

•'  Ko  traitor  e'er  held  up  the  firm  head  so  high ; 
No  traitor  e'er  showed  such*&  proud,  flashing 
eye." 

Brothers,  brothers,  study  that  model  well.  Pai^e 
your  souls  of  all  fear,  misplaced  humanity,  and 
such  like  •*  perilous  stuff." 

"  Be  absolute  for  death ;  either  death  or  life 
Shall  thereby  be  the  sweeter." 

No  faltering,  no  hesitating,  no  suspense.  Ever 
keep  before  your  m^uds  the  great  oausk — ^how 
aU  is  involved  in  iu  siccer<s.  Think  of  the  debt 
we  owe  the  enem) ,  for  robber  laws  and  broken 
faith.  Think  of  those  great  victims  whose 
names,  still  unappet^sed,  cry  out  for  veDg'aiiCe — 
FiTZGKKALD.  and  Emmet,  and  Tone.  Thiuk  of 
MiiCHEL,  whose  mild,  reproving  look  should 
ever  chide,  like  a  conscience,  each  impulse  of 
fear  in  your  souls.      Ihink,  think,  and  have 

OOURAOK. 

And  one  other  of  which  said  printings  is  as 
follows,  that  is  to  say — 

Our  War  Department, 

There  is  something  exceedingly  fascinating 
in  a  pike  well  brightened,  or  a  nice  gim.  Just 
stand  at  a  gunsmith's  shop  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  observe  the  twinkle  of  the  eye  of  every  new 
comer,  as  he  scans  each  *'purty  piece,"  and 
pictures  to  himself  the  delightful  position  to 
which  he  may  attain,  if  he  possessed  the  talis- 
man wherewith  to  conjure  the  piece  into  his 
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own  domicUe.  We  remember  ounelvee  the  de- 
lightful ihrill  which  perraded  our  whole  body, 
M  we  shouldered,  for  the  fint  time»  a  seat  rifle, 
and  imncied  for  a  moment  an  objeet-— eay,  for 
instance,  a  prince  or  a  colonel — before  ns,  and 
onr  eye  sqoinu  along  the  barrel,  and  eoTering 
the  centre  breast  button  in  the  coat  of  the  said 
object.  We  wish  that  this  feeling  were  uniTeraal, 
and  we  belieye  it  is  fnst  becoming  so ;  but  we 
woold»  at  the  same  time,  soggeat,  that  there  are 
many  other  objects  which  might  be  equally  ad- 
mired. We  do  not  like  that  iron  or  steel  should 
alone  enirage  the  attention  oi  loyal  citiaens,  to 
the  exclusion,  and,  we  may  say,  total  neglect  of 
other  metals— such,  for  instance,  as  biu  of  brass 
and  bells  for  small  field-pieces,  lead  for  bullets, 
and  quicksilver  (which  may  be  had  io  sufl&cient 
quantity,  for  the  present,  at  least,  from  weather- 
glasses, or  as  they  are  more  scieotifieally  called 
barometers,  which  are  perfectly  useless  in  stormy 
weather)  for  percussion  caps.  But  even  the 
superior  brilliancy  of  metals  should  not  prevent 
us  from  studying  the  properties  of  duller  ob- 
jects—«och,  for  example,  as  powder,  saltpetre, 
sulphur,  and  bits  of  alder,  poplar,  old  ropes, 
cherry  and  fir— making  the  powder,  if  it  could 
not  be  had  ready  made.  Then  we  would  vrant, 
perchance,  signid  lights,  matches,  fiiAes,  gtm- 
cotton,  Stc,  for  blowing  up  an  occasional  bridge, 
or  gate,  or  even  a  nest  of  rebels,  or  smoke-balls 
for  smoking  them  out,  should  we  prefer  that 
mode;  aod  last,  though  not  least,  a  few  con- 
venient materials  for  throwing  up  a  barricade. 
And,  apropoB  of  barricades,  these  glorious  in- 
ventions of  modem  democratic  ingenuity,  it  has 
always  been  a  matter  of  regret  to  us  that  no 
instructions  have  been  published  for  their  manu- 
facture. Why  not  get  some  practical  instructors, 
d  ia  Clarendon,  to  lecture  on  that  important 
subject?  We  could,  no  doubt,  get  some  ma- 
terials in  the  respectable  streets — ^feather  beds, 
mattresses.  &c.,  would  stop  balls,  and  patriotic 
ladies  would  not  refuse  their  pianos,  sofas,  and 
tables  to  protect  the  persons  of  their  husbands, 
brothers,  or  lovers  i  nay,  we  are  sure  they  would 
imitate  the  ladies  of  Milan,  who  brought  out  their 
richest  furniture  tbemitelves  for  that  purpose. 
But  there  are  many  streets  where  such  materials 
have  only  been  heard  of,  and  in  such  cases  from 
what  could  barricades  be  erected  ?  Comer  houses 
may  sometimes  be  stretched  across  the  street  for 
the  purpose,  no  doubt,  but  that  would  be  a  work 
of  time,  so  that  it  would  be  well  if  some  other 
means  were  derised  to  supply  the  deficiency ; 
for  to  our  streets  we  cannot  look ;  they  are  not 
paved  with  large  stones,  as  those  of  Paris  are, 
although  our  footways  are  admirable  in  their 
way,  and  then  what  capital  chevaux-de-frise  our 
railings  would  make !  We  should  not  be  above 
takiog  a  f«w  hints  from  our  enemies  on  such 
things  as  gabions,  fietscines,  sandbags,  &c., 
whicn  mij^ht  prove  of  great  value  to  us  where 
large  paving-stones  or  comer  houses  could  not 
be  <»btain<*d.  Citizens  have  been  advised  to  use 
vitriol  m  a  way  which  we  do  not  at  all  approve 
of;  in  fact,  we  may  lack  that  important  article 
yet  for  making  gun  cotton,  if  we  waste  it  in 
burning  a  few  holes  in  a  soldier's  coat.  But  as 
some  may  object  that  we  should  diminish  the 
usefulness  of  oux  female  patriots,  by  depriving 


then  of  aaohaai 

have  oooaidcred  it  our  daty  to  proride  1 
a  anhetitate  whieh  we  aball  now  ofier 
ootiee.  Let  then  proeoiv  a  number  ol 
the  larger  the  better — three  or  four 
diaoseter,  if  poasible;  hst  even  tfaoae  ob  ( 
heniag  banela  would  do,  if  the  lai|ee  i 
not  be  prooored— etill  we  say,  if  poaaiWr,  gnt  the 
laivcr  ones;  the  hoop  shosld  then  be 
wini  heap  or  tow  kiosely  twisted 
or  even  old  eotton  raga  would 
should  always  be  kept  for  the  boapitals  for  the 
wounded).  Lei  them  next  pioeara  a  ten, 
filled  with  oil  of  turpentine,  or  tar;  but  the 
turpentine  is  &r  pi^eferahle ;  the  hoop  ahoaU 
then  be  placed  on  the  basin  and  tened  roosi 
until  the  tow  ia  fully  impregnated  with  the  tar- 
pentine.  When  thna  preiimd,  the  boop  wonU 
be  fit  for  the  last  operation — naoaely,  aettiBig  ^ 
CO  it  and  throwiog  it  horiaontwUy  on  the  red 
coats,  whose  bayonets  would  vetr  conTcsiieally 
aerve  to  catch  it»  and  thna  allow  it  to  pnaa  over 
their  necks,  when  it  wonld  do  ita  bnaiikeaa.  TV 
preat  advantage  of  large  hoopa  over  amail  ones 
IS  quite  apparent,  as  the  former  wonld  |iroasBtt 
fraternisation  between  two  or  more  of  the  enemy, 
by  encircling  them.  There  ia  no  novelty  in  the 
matter  —  for,  unfortunately  for  onr  iaventife 
reputation,  it  waa  tried  by  a  grand  maater  of  the 
knights  of  Malta,  a  long  time  ago,  and  waa  fooni 
an  admirable  contrivance,  having  honied  aome 
thowanda  of  Turks  with  such  hoopa.  We  caa, 
therefore,  recommend  it  in  pieferenoe  to  the 
ritriol,  for  though  red  coats  are  not  ao  infiasa- 
mable  as  Turks,  yet  they  are  capable  of  bei^ 
roasted  at  least. 

We  intend  from  week  to  week  to  tnm  **  prac- 
tical instructors,**  and  to  show  how  a  great  nmBj 
ingenious  things  may  be  don^  and  how  oar  re- 
sources may  be  developed  even  in  stormy  times; 
and  as  we  suppose  our  readera  have  no  materials 
as  yet  collected,  we  preferred  this  week  merely 
mentioning  a  few  things  which  might  be  wanted 
to  commence  with,  in  the  hope  that  all  ingemoas 
citiaens  would  at  once  procure  them,  and  next 
week  we  shall  proceed  to  tell  them  what  they 
are  to  do  with  their  materials. 

And  the  said  felonious  compassing  imagina- 
tion invention  device  and  intention  he  the  said 
Kevin  Izod  0*Doherty  afterwards  and  after  the 
passing  of  the  said  Act  of  Parliament  on  the 
eighth  day  of  July  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the 
reign  of  our  said  Lady  the  Queen  at  the  parish 
aforesaid  in  the  county  of  the  city  of  r>nblin 
aforesaid  did  further  feloniously  express  utter 
iind  declare  by  then  and  there  feloniously  pub- 
lishing certain  other  printings  in  one  other 
number  of  the  said  public  newspaper  called  the 
Irish  Tribune  one  of  which  said  last-mentioned 
printings  is  as  follows  that  is  to  say 

A  LetBonfrom  the  Insurrection  in  Paris, 

The  first  struggle  between  labour  and  capital 
is  just  terminated.  The  workmen  of  Paris  have 
been  defeated;  and  we  rejoice  at  it,  not  beeanse 
we  do  not  feel  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  labour, 
but  because  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  made 
the  tools  of  mere  visionaries,  like  Cabet  and 
Blanqui,  who,  like  all  quacks  profess  to  heal  tiie 
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sodal  diaeaseB  produced  l^  an  artifioial  oiviliia^ 
tion,  the  growth  of  centaries,  or  of  rojat 
scoundrels,  or  Knglish  emissarieff.  They  Itave 
been  defeated  becaoae  their  movement  was  not  a 
national  one — because  thej  attacked  the  men 
who  were  merely  the  agents  of  a  system  which 
tbey  did  not  create,  and  to  whom  they  did  not 
allow  time  to  alter  that  system.  They  have  in- 
jured the  cause  of  democracy  by  associating  it 
with  the  Utopian  dreams  of  Saint  Simon,  Founor, 
Owen,  and  others,  and  prevented  what  is  good 
in  the  idea  of  Socialism  from  being  practically 
tested.  By  their  defeat  France  has.  we  hope, 
been  raved  from  another  reign  of  terror,  if  those 
who  have  gained  the  victory  use  it  with  modera- 
tion and  steadily  pursue  the  path  of  reform. 
This  is,  however,  we  fear,  a  vain  hope,  for  they 
already  calculate  upon  transporting  their  un- 
fortunate prisoners  to  some  tropical  colony  to 
rot  and  die.  This  insane  act  will,  in  due  time, 
produce  its  fruit;  there  are  causes  enough  already 
in  operation  to  estrange  one  class  from  another, 
witbout  perpetrating  this  very  unnecessary 
brutality.  A  noble  act  of  generosity  would 
do  more  for  the  safety  of  order  in  Paris,  than 
a  dosen  decrees ;  for  the  Parisian  workmen  are 
a  fine,  noble  class  of  men,  fully  capable  of 
appreciating  such  an  act  from  the  country,  to 
which  the^  gave  freedom  and  republican  msti- 
tutions  with  their  blood  a  few  mouths  since. 
The  ^preat  error  of  the  first  revolution  was,  the 
carrying  of  the  punishment  of  the  enemies  of  tbe 
republic  to  too  great  an  extreme,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  forgetting  that  clemency,  also,  is  an 
attribute  of  a  nation.  If  they  establish  a  reign 
of  terror  against  the  working  classes,  now  van- 
quished, a  fearful  retribution  will  be  demanded 
of  them  should  they  be  the  victors  in  another 
struggle — and  that  will  happen  sooner  or  later. 

This  insurrection  may  teach  us  many  lessons. 
In  the  first  place,  we  can  learn  from  it  the  ad- 
vaniajB;es  of  having  precise  ideas  of  what  it  is  we 
seek  in  our  coming  struggle,  which,  it  must  be 
confessed,  are  not  very  generally  difPused  at  pre- 
sent ;  and,  secondly,  of  the  danger  of  holding 
out  promises  to  particular  classes,  which  could 
not  be  fulfilled  afterwards.  Tbe  late  terrific 
struggle  in  France  was  entirely  owing  to  such 
prr^mises  having  been  rashly  made.  In  Ireland 
onr  sole  bond  of  union  ought  to  be  simply  to 
make  Ireland  an  independent  sovereign  state, 
unconnected  with  any  other  country  in  the 
world,  and  when  this  is  effected,  Irishmen 
would,  we  believe,  know  how  to  settle  social 

frievanoes  amongst  themselves.  We  do  not, 
owever,  separate  the  settlement  of  the  land 
question  from  that  of  nationality- -for  many 
reasons  they  are  inseparably  connected — and 
the  establishment'  of  the  one  necessarily  settles 
the  other. 

The  principal  lesson,  however,  to  be  learned 
from  tins  insurrection  is,  the  modem  system  of 
tactics  by  which  the  disciplined  masses  of  tyrants 
may  be  scattered  as  leaves  before  the  wind.  Yes, 
truly,  Irishmett,  you  may  learn  a  great  deal  from 
those  Paris  workmen,  and  we  hope  you  will 
profit  by  the  opportunity.  The  population  of 
Paris  is  about  a  million.  This  would  give 
the  number  of  fighting  men  at  about  two 
linndred  thousand.     Now,  of  these  two  htindred 


thousand  not  more  than  from  st>fy  to  weoenty 
thousand,  at  the  very  utmost,  could  have  taken 
part  in  the  insurrection.  The  troops  opposed 
to  them— composed  of  the  Une,  National  Guard, 
Garde  Mobile,  Bepublican  Guard,  &c— could 
not  have  been  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  to  two  hundred  thousand  men,  all  well 
supplied  with  arms,  ammunition,  and  food;  while 
the  workmen  were  very  indifferently  armed,  and 
almost  starviog ;  and  yet  for  four  days  they  held 
out.  All  the  skill  and  appliances  of  General 
Cavaignac,  his  stores  of  rockets,  his  well- 
appointed  artillery,  his  numerous  corps  of 
sappers,  were  well-nigh  beaten.  And  they 
were  not  beaten,  because  they  fought  for  a 
republic — ^for  their  own  ideas.  Against  a  mere 
government  of  force  tbe  workmen  would  have 
succeeded ;  but  in  Paris  it  was  the  nation  against 
a  class.  Had  it  been  a  war  against  a  govern- 
ment or  a  king,  as  ours  in  Ireland  will  be,  they 
would  have  annihilated  both. 

What  heroism!  what  gloriotis  energy  did 
not  those  men  display!  for  we  cannot  but  admire 
them  although  their  hands  w^re  uplifted  against 
their  brothers — although  they  were  about  to 
destroy  their  own  creation — the  only  chance  of  a 
rational  realization  of  their  ideas — a  democratic 
republic.  Irishmen,  these  70,000  workmen, 
opposed  to  a  force  equal  in  number  to  the 
whole  of  the  armies  engaged  at  Waterloo,  killed 
and  wounded  one  and  a  half  times  as  many 
men  as  compose  the  entire  English  garrison  of 
Dnblio.  And  this  force  to  which  they  were 
opposed,  were  not  the  aninud  machines—the 
locomotive  gun  carriages — the  mere  mercen- 
aries you  will  have  opposed  to  you ;  but  men 
fighting  for  their  country  and  not  for  pay— for 
their  ideas — for  all  that  man  holds  dear.  The 
time  is  fast  approaching— one  or  two  short 
months — when  you  will  be  called  upon  to 
imitate  them.  Will  you  display  the  same 
energy,  the  same  sacrifice  of  self?  You  have 
the  physical  courage,  will  you  have  the  moral 
couruge  to  sweep  the  'English  Govemmeut  and 
its  hired  bravoes  and  partisans  for  ever  from 
your  shores?  If  you  do  not  you  will  deserve 
the  fate  of  cowards  and  braggarts,  yes,  of 
braggarts — for  lacking  all  those  attributes  of 
men  which  would  command  the  respect  of 
nations,  we  have  been  for  forty  years  deluding 
ourselves,  and  comforting  ourselves  with  the 
delusion,  that  we  were  the  bravest  people  in 
Europe.  Does  not  the  blood  mantle  to  your 
cheeks  when  you  compare  the  four  days'  work 
of  seventy  thousand  Parisian  workmen  to  the 
boastings  of  seven  millions  of  men  which  have 
rent  the  air  for  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years? 
Cease,  then,  from  boasting — up  and  do  (?)  and 
only  when  you  stand  beneath  the  flag  of  a  free 
Irish  nation,  kingdom,  or  republic,  as  it  shall 
please  you,  will  you  have  earned  the  right  to 
boast  You  have  a  double  duty  to  perform — to 
your  forefathers,  who  have  shed  their  blood  for 
Ireland,  and  to  posterity,  who  expect  that  you 
will  leave  to  them  the  inheritance  of  a  free 
nation.  Remember  the  address  of  a  Celtic  chief 
to  his  soldiers  —  "Proinde  ituri  in  aciem  et 
roajores  ve&tros  et  posteros  cogitate."  **  When 
advancing  into  battle  think  both  of  your  i 
tors  and  of  your  posterity." 
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A«4  one  oAcr  of  irtiieh 
printiqgi  is  m  foUowt  tk«t  i«  to  aaj : — 

Our  War  VepartwtaU. 
Capmov. 

It  is  nther  a  haiardoos  andertaktnfr  tn 
oomment  apon  military  matters  of  anjr  kmd 
at  the  present  moment.  The  simple  expres- 
sion of  "ejes  right"  or  "e^es  left"  snbjects 
the  speaker  to  transportation.  We  should, 
therefore,  be  caotions  lest  the  goremment  with 
which  we  are  at  present  blessed,  should  order 
their  liberfy-loring  Attomej-General  to  class 
under  the  head  of  wef^  drilling  anj  comment* 
upon  the  use  of  the  rifle,  the  cannon,  or  die 
Irishman's  weapons,  the  sword  and  pike.  Per- 
haps the  few  remarks  thrown  out  npon  the  oae 
and  effeo'8  of  cannon  as  an  arm  of  war  in  Ireland 
in  this  short  essaj,  msj  rouse  the  ire  of  the  despot 
under  whose  government  we  at  present  groan, 
beeausi;  the  information  conveyed  through  the 
tyrant's  Ibe  —a  bold  and  f«*arle»  press — to  the 
people,  upon  the  subject,  m'rht  be  of  more  coo- 
8eq<iene«  in  giving  ttiem  us«£il  in»tmctions  thju 
merely  teachmg  Uiem  to  look  to  their  right  or 
left. 

Irishmen  are  soldiers  from  nature.  They 
learn  the  drill  exfreise,  and  bee<»me  accom- 
plished soldiers  in  less  than  half  the  time  it 
requires  to  fnun  the  people  of  any  other  nation 
on  the  fiice  of  the  globe.  Their  physical  powers 
are  not  to  be  exce^ed.  The  habit  of  abstinence 
taught  them  by  the  paternal  froveinment  hy 
which  they  are  ruled,  and  their  endnritnce  under 
fatigue  maker  them  particularly  adapted  for  a 
military  hfe.  They  only  want  a  certain  degree 
of  instruction  to  make  them  perfect.  Thev  are 
tolerably  acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  rifle,  or 
common  fowling-piece,  with  the  sword  and  the 
pike ;  but  they  are  altogether  ignorant  of,  and 
strangers  to,  the  use  of  artillery  of  the  effect  of 
cannon.  This  is  an  arm  of  warfare  which  has 
been  bo  seldom  exhibited  in  the  interior  of  this 
oouotry,  that  the  people  in  general  form  a  very 
erroneous  opinfon  of  its  effects.  It  probably  has 
been  wise  in  their  rulers  not  to  exhibit  it  fre- 
qnentl;f  there.  Upon  the  coast  they  can  do 
so,  and  their  exhibitions  are  not  unfrequentiy 
ludicrous.  Cannon  is  more  or  le^s  efitective, 
according  to  the  ground  on  which  it  ifi  brought 
to  act.  it  is  of  various  calibres^  bnt  tweWe- 
ponnders  and  six-pounders  are  those  'M'hich 
are  generally  made  use  of  in  field  operations. 
Heavier  guns  have  been  brought  into  action  in 
Continental  warfare,  where  &e  cotintries  in 
which:  armies  act  are  opeA  ;  but  in  this  country 
heavier  guns  would  be  perfectly  useless  and  un- 
manageaMe.  Even  twelve-pounders  would,  in 
many  parts  of  Ireland,  Tery  much  emViarrass  an 
army  in  its  movements.  Six-pounders  are  those 
which  shouM  be  brought  more  into  use,  and 
which  pi^obahly  would  be  the  principal  pieces 
made  use  of  by  an  enemy  invading  this  country, 
or  carrying  on  warfare  in  it. 

The  appearance  of  cannon  at  first  strikes 
with  terror  those  who  are  unacquainted  with 
its  management,  and  inexperienced  with  its 
effects.  'J  he  report  it  makes  leads  the  nnagina- 
tiou  to  fancy  the  effects  of  it  atre  monstrous  in 
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itv  dastnctive  Bstiva,  mnoaKw  the  mal  daa 
is  by  ao  Meaae  eraal  to  that  with  whnh  the  i 
is  ian»r>awd.  If  bmb  will  eaWly  i 
will  pefCcife  fa  a  teiy  dK>rt  tiaa 
eoovtry  endosed  and  iuieiwued  as  If^iaBd  ia, 
caawni  i«  general  warlkra  in  &ia  euuutij 
wifl  be  *  vo«  et  pr»terea  nihil,"  becanae  ia  the 
flrst  imlance  if  llr«d  from  level  mmnd,  the  hail 
in  its  course  nnst  anet  win  a  b6ive  ot  Imikt 
into  which  iC  win  pieree,  and  imbed  ie»rif  thgc; 
and  as  every  fcnee,  hediee,  nr  bank  ai^ca  eadi 
field*  farge  or  smaJI,  a  kind  of  IbrtifieatioB,  the 
trofvps  heniBd  that  fence  arv  pcrfcetly  flecvrea 
frQa>  the  elRsefs  of  the  ball  so  fired,  rad  that 
shook!  he  the  aument  Ibr  them  to  mdrmnce  to 
another  hedg«  or  feiiee,  and  eloae  with  dietr 
opponettls. 

Secondly — Should  cannon  he  fired  froai  a  hiS, 
although  that  hill  aaay  eommand  the  pwaJCJon  in 
which  an  Irish  army  naight  be  plaeed,  die  hall 
will  in  general  meet  widi  the  same  ob^ttacies  as 
mentioned  before,  but  should  it  strike  in  an  open 
space,  it  3annot  do  any  damage  more  than  at  that 
one  itpot.  It  will  thee  sink  and  imbed  itaelf  la 
the  ground  as  a  coin>eqtt<  nee  of  the  hei^t  it  hai 
been  fired  from ;  and  when  the  shot  is  fired  bo 
time  should  be  lust  in  elofe>ing  with  the  gnn. 

Thirdly — The  ball  will  not  rtnueke  or  ghmoe 
off  when  it  strikes  a  veiy  soft  snbstaaoe,  sacn  as 
a  bank,  a  hedge,  or  the  ground,  oenerally,  if 
fired  from  a  height,  it  will  oidy  glance  off  whrtv 
it  metts  with  rock  or  very  hard  snbstanee,  and 
fired  in  an  oblique  direction.  But,  in  all  ea$«s 
those  opposed  to  a  piece  of  artillery  ahould  clotte 
with  and  upon  it  as  quickly  as  possible;  the 
closer  men  get  to  an  enemy's  cannon  the  safer 
they  are  from  its  ii^oriotu  effects,  and  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  doing  so. 

Fourthly— It  should  be  also  well  kaown  tihat 
cannon  is  not  so  easily  moved  frtun  one  poeiiioB 
to  another,  in  a  close  eooatiy  like  Ireland,  as  it 
is  upon  an  open  plain,  aad  that  many  o|ipos<- 
tunities  will  be  given  to  oaptaie  an  caeaay'a 
cannon  while  ehaaging  its  poaitioB,  aad  whieh 
opportunity  should  not  be  lest. 

We  shall  retnm  to  this  subject — 

Against  the  form  of  the  Stataie  in  auch  caae 
made  and  provided  and  against  the  peace  of  our 
said  Lady  the  Queen  her  crown  and  dignity. 

The  aeoond  covst  was  the  SMae  as  tiie 
first,  only  that  H  charged  the  prisoner 
with  publishing  certain  other  printings  in 
a  certain  other  public  newspaper  called 
the  Iruh  Tribune,  setting  out  onr 
"Harvest  Prospects."  " Courage,"  and 
"  Our  War  Department." 

The  third  count  was  the  same  as  the 
second,  Bettine  out  *'  A  Lesson  from  the 
Insurrection  m  Paris"  and  "Our  War 
Department.  —  Cannon"  —  ^Me  Ftrsh 
Comit). 

The  fourth  count  ohiM^ged  ooipewing 
to  depose  the  QtieeB,  sad  oharged  tiie 
articles  set  out  in  the  first  count  as  orert 
acts. 

Th0fifth,stxtb,seTenihattd6ig;fathoonntB 
were  the  satne  m  the  fiist,  second,  third, 
and  fburth  oouJits,  only  Uiat  ittst^ad  of 
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ofcArging  1L  oottifmsflhig  to  d^poee  the 
Queeii,  they  oharged  that  the  prisoner 

feloniously  did  compau  imagine  invent  devise 
and  intend  to  levy  war  against  oar  said  Lady  the 
Qoeen  wit  'in  that  |Nirt  of  the  United  Kingdom 
called  Ireland  in  order  by  force  and  constraint 
to  compel  her  to  change  her  menstireB  and 
counselB. 

The  ninth  ooniit  charged  that  the  pri- 
soner, 

felonioui^Iy  did  compass  imagine  invent  de- 
vise and  intend  to  deprive  and  depose  our 
said  Lady  the  Qaeen  from  the  style  honour 
and  royal  name  of  the  Imperial  Crown  of  the 
ITuited  Kingdom  and  the  said  felonious  com- 
passing imagination  invention  device  and  inten- 
tion did  tlien  and  there  feloniously  express  utter 
and  declare  by  divers  overt  acts  and  deeds  here- 
inafter mentioned  that  is  to  say  in  order  to  fulfil 
perfect  and  brinff  to  effect  his  most  evil  and 
wicked  felony  aud  felonious  compassing  imagi- 
nation invention  device  and  intention  aforesaid 
he  the  said  Kevin  Izod  0*Dciherty  on  the  said 
first  dav  of  July  in  the  said  twelfth  year  of  the 
reign  aforesaid  and  on  the  eighth  day  of  July  in 
the  year  aforesaid  at  the  said  parish  of  Saint 
Thomas  in  the  county  of  the  city  aforesaid 
feloniously  did  publish  divers  priutiogs  in  divers 
numbers  of  a  certain  public  newspaper  called 
the  Irith  Trib*me  containing  therein  amongst 
other  things  incitements  encouragements  advices 
and  persuasons  to  move  induce  and  persuade 
the  subjects  of  our  said  Lady  the  Queen  in  that 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  called  Ireland  to  fulfil  aud  bring  to 
effect  the  aforesaid  fehmious  compaHsiogs  im- 
aginations invrntions  devices  and  intentions  and 
also  containing  therein  ioformation  iuKtrucfions 
and  direeuons  to  the  said  ssbjeds  of  our  said 
Lady  the  Qneen  how  and  when  the  said 
felonious  eompasainge  iraa^ations  inrentions 
devieee  and  intentions  riiould  and  might  be 
carried  into  etiect  againut  the  form  of  the 
Statute  in  such  case  made  and  provided  and 
against  the  pfaoe  of  our  said  Lady  the  Queen 
her  Crown  and  dignity. 

The  tenth  count  was  in  the  same  form 
as  the  ninth,  only  charging  a  compassing 
to  levy  war. 

8ir  0.  (yLogkhn  applied  for  a  bill  of 
particnlars  in  re8pect>  of  the  ninth  and 
tenth  onnnts. 

Attomey'Oeneral :  We  do  not  mean,  my 
lords,  to  resist  this  application.  We  do 
not  purpotfO  to  give  anj  other  evidence 
than  what  is  stated  in  the  first  and  second 
counts  of  the  indictment. 

PimwATHBR,  B. :  It  potAt  of  fsct,  the 
Attorney- General  gabstantially  waives 
those  two  coonts. 

AUorney-Qeneral :  It  was,  my  lord,  in 
ord^  to  prevent  the  possiltility  of  any 
verbal  variance,  that  we  inserted  those 
two  counts.  I  do  not  pnrpose  to  offer  any 
•videnco  on  them. 

PxHif  KVATHSK,  B. :  Tou  will  givo  thoD  a 
1nUo#^l0fio«rii|tfBF 


AU&rnetf'Oeneral :  Of  cotrrse,  my  lord, 
(2*0  the  prisoner.)  Are  yon  ready  for  yonr 
ti-iM-l  p 

Prisoner:  No. 

On  the  swearing  of  the  jnry,  Sir  0* 
(yLoghlen  challenged  several  of  the  jury 
for  canse  un  the  gronnd  that  as  bargesnes 
of  tibie  city  of  Dablin  they  were  interested 
in  a  conviction,  as  the  goods  of  felons 
wei*e  granted  to  the  corporation  by 
charter. 

Sir  0,  (TLoghlm  orted  2  Hawk.  P.  0. 
c.  43:  s.  28:— 

"It  hath  been  allowed  a  good  cause  of 
challenge  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner,  that 
the  juror  hath  a  claim  to  the  forfeiture  which 
shall  be  caused  by  the  party's  attainder  or 
conviction."     (I  Si.  tr.  952.) 

The  following  ohaUenge  was  handed 
in : — 

"And  the  said  Kevin  Izod  O'Doherty  chal- 
lenges the  said  John  Phayre  because,  he  says, 
that  the  said  'lohn  Phayre  i^  a  burgess  of  the 
borough  of  D'ublin,  and  as  such  is  int«*res«ted  in 
the  conviction  of  him,  the  said  Kevin  Isod 
O'Doherty,  upon  the  trial  of  the  several  issnes 
above  joined  between  the  said  Kevin  laod 
O'Dofaerty  and  our  Sovereign  Lady  the  Queen ; 
for  ihe  said  Kevin  laod  O^Doherty  says,  that  all 
and  all  manner  of  goods  and  chattels  of  felons 
that  may  be  convicted  or  condemned  within  the 
ciry  of  Dublin,  of  right  belong  to,  and  are  the 
property  of,  ihe  Bight  Honourable  the  Lord 
Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Burgebses  of  Dublin ; 
and  this  the  said  Kevin  Izod  0*Doherty  is 
ready  to  verify,  wh<freupon  he  prays  judgment, 
and  that  the  said  cballeilge  may  be  allowed, 
and 80  forth.'' 

The  Attorney-General  handed  in  a 
general  demurrer,  and  averred  specially — 

**  That  it  is  aot  shoWn  by  the  said  challenge 
how  and  in  what  manner  the  goodar  and  chattelfi 
of  feloiii  who  may  be  convreted  or  condemned 
within  the  city  of  Dublin,  of  right  belong  to  ihe 
Lord  Mayor,  or  are  the  propcrt>  of  the  Bight 
Uononrabie  Aldermen  and  fiorgesaes  of  Dublin, 
or  in  what  manner  they  are  eotiUed  xa  the  same, 
or  in  what  manner  the  said  John  Phayre  is  per- 
sonally interested  in  the  bauie.*' 

After  argument  (a) — 

PiGOT,  C.B. :  We  mnst  now  dispose  of 
the  caf«e  on  the  aothorities  that  are  before 
Rtf.  The  qnestion  certainly  arises  on  the 
form  of  this  ohallengO,  whethei^  it  Was  not 
neoesswry  for  the  patty  to  set  forth  the 
nianner  in  which  the  corporation  became 
entitled.  The  corporation  couM  only  have 
become  entitled  by  a  grant  from  thr  Uruwn ; 
and  il  take  it)  by  a  grant  ^hich  is  matter 
of  reeortl,  and  might  be  net  forth  upon  the 
challenge.  It  wonld  have  been  t>  en  com- 
petent to  the   Attorney-Gruneral,   on  the 

(tf )  See  Mnrtin  v.  the  Queen  in  error,  below 
p>.  1077.  '  ' 
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part  of  the  Crown,  a&d  oompetent  for  the 
Gonrt,  considoing  the  form  of  the  chal- 
lenge, to  determine,  whether  or  not  the 
grant  did  ye&t  the  felons*  goods  in  the  cor- 
poration ;  or  the  Grown  might  have  taken 
iSBac  in  the  ordinary  way,  by  mying  ne 
granta  pas.  But  I  am  dispoeed  to  iet  the 
decision  of  this  case  rest  noon  the  larger 
ground,  and  not  to  sufier  tne  csi'e  to  pass 
withont  the  opinion  of  the  Conrt  being 
delivered  npon  a  matter  so  es>ential,  with 
a  view  to  the  dne  administration  of  just  toe ; 
and.  I  confess,  I  cannot  yield  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the  authority  (and  the  onl^ 
anthorify)  npon  which  this  challenge  is 
sought  to  be  sustained.  In  the  passage 
cited  from  HawVics,  it  is  alleged  as  a 
ground  of  challenge,  that  the  juror  has  a 
claim  to  felons'  ^oods.  I  must,  I  think, 
consider  that  to  signify  such  an  interest  in 
the  goods  as  to  create  a  direct  and  imme- 
diate interest  in  the  tnbject-matter  of  the 
trial  It  is  in  effect  a  challenge,  as  I  take 
it,  propter  affectum.  It  is  a  challenge  to  an 
individual  as  being  a  person  who  does  not 
stand  indifferent,  as  ne  stands  unsworn; 
and  not  indifferent,  because  he  has  an 
interest  in  the  subject-matter  of  the  pro- 
ceeding ;  that  is,  because  he  has  an  interest 
in  conviction,  in  order  to  obtain  a  benefit 
from  goods.  The  Municipal  Corporations 
Act,  whether  it  does  or  does  not  vest  the 
property  in  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
Dur^^esses  at  large,  does  unquestionably 
vest  the  whole  control  of  the  property,  and 
entire  management  of  it,  in  a  select  body, 
which  the  Act  of  Parliament  creates ;  and 
although  tlie  burgess  may,  as  an  individual 
composing  the  entire  corporation,  as  one  of 
the  ooutttituent  body,  or  as  an  inhabitant, 
have  a  general  interest  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  funds  of  the  corporation,  oua 
burgess,  as  a  burgess,  he  is  not  entitlea  to 
do  a  single  act  for  the  disposal  of  the  pro- 
perty, which  may  be  the  subject-matter  of 
recovery,  under  the  right  to  obtain  the 
felon's  goods.  The  town  council,  and  the 
town  council  alone,  are  invested  with  the 
authority  to  dispose  of  them  ;  and  although 
the  entire  corporation  may  be  nominally 
the  trustees,  yet  even  in  the  capacity  of 
tiiistees,  the  effective  power  is  vested  in 
the  town  coxmcil.  Looking  then  at  that 
condition  of  things,  and  looking  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  burgesses  stand, — 
Icoking  to  the  enormous  inoonreuienoe 
that  must  necessarily  result  from  any 
other  decision,^  it  appears  to  me  that  we 
ought  to  hold,  in  this  case,  that  the  juror 
is  not  disqualified  by  the  fact  stated  in  the 
challenge,  and  therefore  we  ought  to  allow 
the  demurrer,  and  overrule  the  challenge. 
Pla/ney  Mitchell  having  been  called, 
Sir  C.  O'Loghlen :  3dy  lords,  we  have  pro- 
fited by  the  instruotion  of  the  Oourt  on  the 
ibrmer  challenge;  and  the  challenge  that 


we  now  pat  in  is  differant  in  fona,  Imt  Ae 
same  pomt  arises  on  it  that  arose  before. 
{Ckninsel  handed  in  a  challeii|^  in  tiie 
same  terms  as  the  former  chahengge,  but 
containing  the  following  additinnai  aver- 
ment.] 

**  And  the  sud  Kevin  Izod  ODoherty  fmnhet 
•aith,  that  afterwards  and  after  the  paaaimr  of 
the  aaid  last*  mentioned  Act  the  said  la»t  aea- 
tioned  Act  became,  and  was,  and  now  is  in  foree 
in  the  rity  of  Dablin,  and  that  the  avd  Btaaey 
Mitcboli  now  in  a  Butitpss  of  the  said  city.  And 
the  said  Kevin  Itod  O'Dohertj  farther  aaith  that 
there  are  goods  and  chattels  of  him  the  said  Kevin 
Ixod  O'Doberty  within  the  aid  city  of  Onfatin  at 
great  value,  to  wit,  of  the  value  of  twenty  shillings, 
of  and  beloDging  to  him,  the  said  Kerio  Itod 
O'Doberty.  And  the  said  Kevin  laod  0*Ddherty 
further  saith,  that  the  said  Btaney  Mitchell  now 
is  duly  rated  for  the  relief  of  the  p<K»r  within  the 
said  city  of  Dablin,  ard  is  now  the  owdct  and 
occnpier  of  tenements  situate,  lyings  and  beiag 
in  the  said  city  of  Dnhlin.  and  liable  to  be  rated 
to  a  borongh  rate  in  the  said  city,  and  that  the 
borough  fund  of  the  said  city  is  not  now  sofBrit-nt 
for  the  purposes  in  the  said  Act  mentioned,  after 
the  payment  of  all  debts  due  from  the  said  body 
corporate,  contracted  before  the  passacg  of  tliie 
said  Act,  and  after  the  satisfac^on  of  all  lawftil 
claims  upon  the  real  personal  estate  of  the  lofd 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  burgesses  of  the  said  dty 
of  Dublin ;  and  this  he  is  ready  to  verify,  where- 
fore he  prays  judgment,  «nd  that  tlie  said  chal- 
lenge may  be  allowed,  and  so  forth.'* 

The  AtiomeU'  Oeneral  handed  in  a  general 
demurrer,  ana  averred  specially — 

« that  the  said  Kevin  laod  O'Doher^  hath  not 
by  his  ssid  challenge  shown  that  the  goods  and 
chattels  of  felons  eonvieted  within  the  dty  of 
Dublin  are  applicable  to  the  purposes  for 
which  the  borough  twoA.  in  the  said  challenge 
mentioned  is  applicable;  and  that  the  said 
Kevin  Isod  O'Doherty  has  not  in  and  by 
his  said  challenge  shown  that  the  aaid  Blancy 
Mitchell  has  any  immediate,  diiect,  and  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  goods  and  chattels  of  felons 
con\ic(ed  in  manner  and  form  as  in  the  said 
challenge  is  alleged  " 

Sir  C.  O'Loghlen :  As  the  question  has 
been  already  argued,  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary  to  re-argue  it.  I  will  merely  hand  in 
the  challenge,  my  lord. 

PiGOT,  O.B.:  The  Court  did  not  in- 
tend to  decide  upon  the  special  cause  of 
demurrer,  but  merely  on  the  general 
principle. 

Twenty  jurors  having  been  challenged 
peremptorily  for  the  prisoner, — 

Clerk  of  the  Crown:  Prisonor,  your 
twenty  peremptory  challenges  are  now 
exhausted.  Ton  may  challenge  as  many 
more  as  you  can  show  good  and  sufficient 
cause  for.  Challenge  them  before  they 
come  to  the  book,  or  yon  will  be  too 
late. 

Jofmee  L,  WhUe  having  been  called*^ 
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Sir  0.  O^LogJden:  I  objeot  to  this  man. 
L.  is  no  name.  That  has  been  decided. 
I  understand  his  name  is  Jamea  lAwM^ 
WhiU.  I  remember  it  was  decided,  in 
cases  of  high  treason,  that  initials  are  bad. 
WMU  was  passed  over. 
The  following  jary  were  then  sworn: — 

Saml.  B.  Oldbsm,  Foreman, 

Richard  Ulysses  BurgU, 

Edward  Bermingham, 

Richard  Collier, 

George  Yates, 

William  Keid, 

Georyre  Nesbitt, 

John  Kershaw, 

Blaoey  Mitchell, 

Charles  Mathers, 

John  Johnston, 

Thomas  Stuart. 
{The  prisoner  was  then  given  in  charge.] 

OpBVINO    SpeBCH  Ton  THE  CbOWV. 

The  AUomey-Qenvral^  in  opening  the 
case,  stated  that  the  prisoner  was  the 
re^stered  proprietor  and  publisher  of  the 
Inah  Tribune,  a  paper  brought  out  lifter 
Joh/^  MiieheV»  conviction  to  succeed  Mit- 
chd^9  paper,  the  United  Irishman^  and 
that  he  was  charged  with  compassing  to 
depose  the  Queen,  and  to  levy  war  against 
her,  in  ordei*  to  force  her  to  change  her 
measures  and  counsels,  and  expressing, 
uttering,  and  declaring  such  felonious 
compasHings  by  publiuhing  certain  articles 
in  the  Iriah  Tribune, 

The  Aitomey^Generdl  read  and  com- 
mented on  the  article  '*  Our  Harvest  Pros- 
pects,** published  in  the  first  number  of 
the  paper  July  1,  1848,  and  set  out  in  full 
in  the  indictment  above.  The  article 
urged  the  people 

**  to  save  the  coming  harrest,  and  ease  their 
loDirinff  thirst  deep,  deep  in  the  blood  of  the 
Knglish  foe." 

"Two  short  months  will  scarce  elapse  nntil 
the  period  for  the  life  or  death  stru^rgle  will  be 
upon  us ;  and  it  behoves  every  man  who  has,  or 
is  determined  to  stake  his  life  upon  the  issne, 
to  see  that  no  coward  policy  of  leaders  prevent 
the  execution  of  his  last  will  and  testament." 

*'  Whilst  starvation  and  extermination  flourish 
apace,  we  find  the  Confederation  disitolved,  the 
Confederate  leaders  standing  with  folded  arms, 
hesitating  to  obey  the  unanimous  call  to  action 
of  the  entire  country,  in  deference  to  whom, 
quotha  I  to  a  clique  ot  imbecile  cowards  or  trai- 
tors who  meet  on  Bnrgh-quay,  and  dare  still  to 
trifle  for  their  own  selfish  purposes  with  the 
sufferinffs  of  the  people,  putting  off,  and  again 
putting  off,  the  execution  of  their  will,  to  try  if 
one  voice  will  sanction  the  continuance  of  famine 
and  moral  force,  and  doubtless  expeetinff,  on 
bended  knees,  to  receive  from  Victoria,  in  I)nb- 
lin  Castle,  the  reward  of  their  perfidious  delay, 
in  aiding  thereby  her  and  her  minions  in  their 
ill«conc^ded  effort  to  enjoy  yet  a  litUe  their 
oohallowed  plunder,  b>  smothering  in  ambient 
smiles,  and  the  frippery  of  a  conrti  the  indignant 


remonstrances,  the  determination  of  this  people. 
We  warn  those  wretches  to  beware  lest  they  be 
torn  piecemeal  in  common  with  the  loyalty  they 
so  cherish ;  and  turning  from  them,  we  again 
ask,  why  is  not  the  Council  of  Three  Hundred, 
which  alone  is  required  to  save  the  country  and. 
the  harvest,  proceeded  with  ?  " 

"  We  call  upon  Smith  O'Brien — we  call  upon 
Thomas  Francis  Meagher,  to  rouse  from  his 
apathy  and,  demanding  die  suffrages  of  the 
Dublin  people,  take  the  initiative  in  this  good 
work." 

"To  briuff  about  this  mutual  understanding 
will  not  be  the  work  of  a  day.  It  will,  on  the 
contrary,  in  the  large  towns  and  cities,  afford 
ample  occupation  to  both  the  people  and  the 
men  who  will  represent  them  between  this  and 
the  reaping  of  the  harvest.  The  chosen  few 
should  conrinually  mix  amongst  their  eon- 
stituents,  stirring  up  the  lasy  and  restraining  the 
impetuous,  forwarding  the  armament  and  the 
organization;  lading  the  train,  in  fact,  which, 
lighted  by  them,  should  the  necessities  of  the 
countT}'  require  it,  and  the  council  sanction  it, 
will  blaze  forth  into  armed  and  aimnltaneons 
insurrection  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  their  respective  localities.'* 

**  We  call  upon  the  people  of  Dublin,  as  they 
value  their  lives,  their  liberties,  and  the  happi- 
ness of  their  homes,  and  would  desire  to  see 
famine  and  pestilence  banished  for  ever  from 
their  soil,  to  take  this  matter  into  their  hands, 
and  if  their  leaders  will  not  move,  to  take  the 
lead  themselves  and  prepare,  in  a  fitting  manner, 
through  the  mouths  of  their  representatives  in 
this  council — " 

That  is  the  Council  of  Three  Hundred. 

**  to  tell  this  royal  lady  who  we  are  told  is  about 
to  visit  this  ill-fated  shore,  by  blandishments  to 
soothe  us  into  contented  obedience  to  British 
rule,  that  the  Crown  which  will  ttand  in  the 
way  of  the  Irish  people  righting  and  ruling 
telvee,  t     ' 


and  saving  the  harvest  of  this  gear 
of  1848 /or  their  nse  and  ben^,  must  perish." 

Commenting  on  the  article  "  Courage  *' 
in  the  same  issue  (see  above,  p.  836),  the 
Attorney- General  said ;  What  was  this 

*'  life  and  death  struggle  for  the  rights  of  nation- 
hood," 

which  this  man  in  writing  this  article 
truly  foretold,  to  some  extent  at  least,  the 
country  was  about  entering  into  P  It  is 
to  be 

*'  no  bright  or  glittering  pageant,  but  a  desperate 
life  and  death  encounter,  in  which  the  question 
shall  be  fully  and  finaUy  decided." 

With  whom  P    With 
"  the  foreign  enemy.'* 

Who  were  the  foreign  enemy  P  What 
foreism  enemy  in  the  month  of  June  last 
had  this  country  any  reason  or  grounds 
respecting  P  With  whom  was  the  struggle 
to  be  for  what  this  writer  calls  nation* 
hood  P  Was  it  to  be  with  any  enemy  but 
the  constituted  Government  of  the  conn* 
try,  tho  enemy  whom  he  calls  "  foreign" 
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beeama  we  *n  Ht«  under  •  eominon 
Otgwo,  beoaiue  the  same  peraonase  fills 
the  Orown  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  P 

The  Attorney' Oenend  next  ooramenfeed 
on  the  article  "Our  War  Department" 
(see  above  p.  936). 

*  There  k  toinetbiDf  exeeedin^y  ftseinating 
in  B  |»ike  well  hri^htened,  er  »  nice  gon.  J  est 
•laad  «t  a  gontmrth's  ibop  for  a  few  minutcfl, 
and  ohsenre  the  twiukle  of  the  eye  of  eyery  new 
eomer,  as  be  scans  esch  *  pofty  piece,'  and  pic- 
tores  to  himflielf  the  delightfnl  position  to  whaoh 
he  may  attain,  if  he  possessed  the  talinman 
wherewith  to  conjure  the  pieee  into  hts  own 
doatoile.  We  rememher  ovraelve^,  the  deli|tht- 
fnl  thrill  which  penraded  our  whole  hodj«  as  we 
shoaldered,  for  the  first  time,  a  neat  rifie,  and 
fitncied  for  a  moment  an  objvct — say,  for  in- 
stance, a  prince  or  a  colonel — ^before  us — " 

*'We  do  not  like  that  iron  or  steel  shoold 
alone  engage  the  htteotion  of  loyal  citisens,  to 
th«  exehision,  and,  we  may  say,  total  neglect  of 
other  metals — soch,  for  instance,  as  bits  of  brass 
and  bells  for  i>mall  field-pieces,  lead  for  bullets, 
and  qaickyilver  (which  may  be  had  in  snfleient 
quantity,  for  the  present,  at  least,  from  weatbcr- 
rlasses,  or  a»  they  are  more  scientificany  called, 
oarometeri,  which  are  perfectly  useless  in 
stormy  we«Aer),  fo^  percossion  caps. 

"  But  eyen  the  superior  hnllisncy  of  metals 
should  not  prevent  us  from  studying  the  proper- 
ties  of  duller  objects — such,  for  example,  as 
powder,  saltpetre,  sulphur,  and  bits  of  alder, 
poplar,  old  ropes,  cherry  and  fir — making  the 
powder  if  it  could  not  be  had  ready  made. 
Then  we  would  want,  perchance,  signal  lights, 
mstches,  fuses,  gnn-cotton,  &c.,  for  blowing  up 
an  occasional  hridfie,  or  gate,  or  even  a  nest  of 
rebt-lK,  or  smrke-balls  for  smoking  them  out, 
should  w«  prefer  that  mode ;  and  last,  though 
not  leattt,  a  few  convenient  materials  for  throw- 
ing up  a  barricade." 

''CHtisens  have  been  advised  to  use  vitriol  in 
a  way  which  we  do  not  at  all  approve  of;  in 
&ct,  we  may  lack  that  important  article  yet,  for 
making  gun-cotton,  if  we  waste  it  in  buruing  a 
few  holes  in  a  soIdier*8  coat.  But  as  some  mny 
object  that  we  should  diminish  the  usefulness  of 
our  female  patriots,  by  depriving  them  of  soch 
an  excellent  missive  as  vitriol,  we  have  oon- 
sidered  it  our  duty  to  provide  them  with  a  »ub- 
stitute  which  we  bball  now  offer  to  their  notice." 

GeDtiemen,  this  is  the  way  that  our 
wiTei,  our  sistors.  and  our  dautthters  were 
to  be  employed,  if  tliey  followed  the  advioe 
of  this  prisoner,— 

"  Let  them  procure  a  number  of  hoops,  the 
larger  the  better — ^three  or  four  feet  in  diameter, 
if  possible ;  but  even  those  on  common  herring 
barrels  would  do,  if  the  large  ones  could  not  b« 
procured — still,  we  say,  if  possible,  get  the  larger 
ones ;  the  hoops  sl^ould  then  be  covered  with 
hemp  or  tow  loosely  twisted  round  them,  or 
even  old  coiton  rags  would  answer  Oinen  should 
always  be  kept  for  the  hospitals  for  the 
bounded).  Let  them  next  ptocni^e  a  b&srn, 
filM  wi«h  oB  oftntj^ntine,  or  tat;  Vikf  (he 
tuiyiBliCW  is  or  plwfcfaWef  W  Kdbf  AeikM 
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■atU  tke  tow  is  MIy  imp 

MrpeatiBe.     Whes    thas    preparfd, 

weold  be  it  fcr  the  h 

sttaag  fira  to  it  and  throwi^  k 

the  red  coats*  whose  bayoacts  vooM 

vcnieatly  serte  tc»  cateh  i«,       ~    ~         ~ 

pass  over  their  necks,  when  it  woold   do  ito 


Now,  lei  me  ask  yoa— this  <^isfcboltffai 
oontriTanoe  of  haying  the  female  porcioB 
of  oar  families  ero ployed  m  prepariag 
burning  hoops,  in  order  th*t  tlMj  might 
be  thrown  on  the  heads  of  her  Mejsjsij's 
troops — ^for  what  possible  objeet  is  this 
adyice  girenf  Couple  this  aidriee  widi 
the  prerions  articles  that  point  uit  die 
time^thai  point  out  the  object.  I  ask 
you  if  the  matter  rested  on  thi^  one  news- 
paper alone,  could  yon,  could  jou  as  men, 
entertain  a  doubt  but  that  I  am  rigbi  in 
the  const  ruction  I  put  upon  them  P 

''The  great  advantage  of  large  hoops   over 
small  ones  is  quite  apparent,  as  the  former  '* — 
that  is,  the  large  ones— 
"  would  pnnM>te  fratamiaation  betweeen  two  or 
mora  of  tibe  enemy,  by  encircling  them.** 

What  enemy?  The  "red  eoate,"  the 
soldiers,  who  are  employed  at  this  moment 
in  defending  onr  liyes  and  liberties  from 
the  persons  who,  unfortunately  for  tliem- 
selves,  have  acted  on  the  adyioe  and  sug- 
gestions of  these  men. 

"The  great  advantage  of  large  hoops  over 
nnall  ones  is  quite  apparent,  as  the  former 
would  promote  frateruisation  between  two  or 
more  of  the  enemy,  by  encircling  them.  There 
is  no  nov^ty  in  this  matter  -  for,  unlortunately 
for  our  inventive  reputation,  it  was  tried  by  a 
grand  msster  of  the  knights  of  Malta,  a  kmg 
time  ago,  and  was  found  an  admirable  contriv- 
ance, havinc  burned  some  thousands  of  Turks 
with  such  hoops.  We  can,  therefore,  reoum- 
mend  it  in  prvferenoe  to  the  vitriol,  for  thoiiqch 
red  coats  are  not  so  inflammable  as  Turks,  yet 
they  are  capable  of  being  roasted  at  least." 

Very  charitable !  They  are  capable  of 
being  '*  roasted  at  least "  by  this  process  of 
a  vitriol  barning  hoop  round  their  necks. 

"  We  intend  from  week  to  wt-ek  to  turn 
<  practical  instructors/  and  to  show  how  a  great 
many  ingenious  things  may  be  done,  and  how 
our  resources  may  be  dtveloped  even  in  stormy 
rimes ;  and  as  we  suppose  our  readers  have  no 
materials  as  yet  collected,  we  preferred  this 
week  merely  iiicntioning  a  few  things  which 
might  be  wanted  to  commence  wi(h,  in  the  hope 
that  all  ingenious  citizens  wculd  at  once  procure 
them,  and  next  week  we  shall  proceed  to  tell 
them  what  they  are  to  do  with  their  materials." 

The  AUamey-Oeneral  next  read  the  arti- 
ole  '*  A  Lesson  from  the  Insurrection  in 
Paris**  (see  abore,  p.  840), 

"Against  a  mere  Goveitment'of  force  the 
workmen  ^ould  hare  succeeded ;  but  in  Ften 
ityNir  fhe  tmtionf  agiinst  ia  eUks.    Hhd'  it  b^ktt 
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a  war  tugungt  a  gb^ernmenl  o^  a  king,  at  our* 
in  Inlftiid  will  iSi,  they  would  have  aaaihilated 


and  the  Article,  "  Oar  War  t)epai<lmeiit — 
Gannon.*' 

Tbii  last  article  follows  oitt  the  idea,  or 
rather  the  intention.  A  previous  article 
showed  the  arms  that  could  be  cun- 
venientij  nsed  by  this  Ii'tsh  army,  with 
which  it  was  supposed  these  parties  were 
to  act.  He  feared  that  a  difficulty  might 
be  suggested  as  to  the  effects  of  artillery — 
that  they  had  no  artillery,  and,  of  course, 
tbac  the  Knglish  soldiery  had;  and  the 
tendency  of  the  List  article  is  simply 
this, — ^}'0u  need  not  be  afraid  of  artillery, 
becaase,  for  the  reasons  mentioned,  six- 

Sounders  only  can  be  broaght  into  the 
eld;  and  that,  in  fact,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  covntry,  they  cannot  be 
attended  with  any  serious  damage.  This 
article  of  itself,  unconnected  and  un- 
coupled with  the  otbers,  might  be  con- 
sidered as  a  mere  theoretical  article  upon 
artillery,  not  in  itself  of  much  conS(>quence. 
But  coupling  the  wh(^Ie  of  these  articles, 
the  only  question  that  you  will  have  to 
ask  yourselves  is,  whether  or  not,  upon 
the  whole,  vou  entertain  any  doubt  that 
this  ifiian  did,  by  all  those  articles, 

**  compass,  imagine,  devise,  or  intend  to  deprive 
or  depoee  the  (Jaeea  from  the  style,  honour,  or 
royal  name  of  the  Imperial  Crown  of  the  United 
Kmgdom  ; " 

or, 

"  to  levy  war  agaidst  Her  Majesty  within  any 
part  ef  the  United  Kingdott,  in  order,  by  ibrce 
»r  eonstnint,  to  compel  her  to  change  her 
measmw  or  oonnsels." 

Yoti,  gentlemen,  certainly  are  called 
upon  to  discharge  your  duty  as  jurors 
under  certain  circumstances  different 
froih  those  in  which  the  previous  juiy(a) 
were  called  on.  At  that  time  we  were 
speculating,  and  saying  "  that  it  all  rested 
in  talk,  and  in  threats,  and  in  intentions.** 
At  present  we  are  all  aware  of  what  has 
recently  occurred,  and  of  the  state  and 
situation  of  this  country.  These  two 
documents  #ere  pttMished  a  considerable 
petiod  aftex'  the  publication  of  the  docu- 
ment for  which  Miichd  was  punished. 
He  was  tried  the  latter  end  of  May,  of  the 
beginning  of  June ;  and  if  wM  in  the  early 
part  of  July  that  these  articles  were  pub- 
Kshed  "^hich  form  the  subject-matter  of 
this  inquiry.  We  all,  unfortunately,  know 
what  the  restilt  of  these  publications  has 
been.  We  are  not  left  now  to  speculate 
as  to  whether  this  was  a  mere  idle  talk  and 
chimera,  or  whether  any  person  couJd  be 
silly  toongh  or  mad  en0Trg|h  to  act  on  the 
Warlike  stiggestionr  Contained   in   these 

(a)  In  MiUkd'9  case»  above,  p.  ft9». 


documents,  You  will  be  acting  on  el  very 
weak  foundation  indeed  if  you  judge  of 
this  case— of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  this 
prisoner — by  the  result  that  has  happily 
occurred,  so  far  as  we  at  present  are 
aware,  of  all  these  writing  and  of  all 
these  publications  with  which  we  have 
been  infestexL 

It  appears  from  these  pnblications  them- 
selves, that  so  early  as  tbe  month  of  July, 
just  after  MitcheVg  conviction,  clubs  bad 
already  been  generally  formed  throughout 
the  country.  It  is  stated  in  these  pub- 
lications that  these  clubs  were  to  be  armed. 
It  is  stated  that  the  peculiar  arms  of  these 
clnbe  were  the  sword  and  the  piko;  but 
that  such  of  them  as  were  able  should 
acquire  the  desirable  possession  of  a  rifle. 

P]£tfirBFATEBB,  B. :  Which  publication 
states  that  P 

Attorney' Oerteral :  The  article  headed, 
"  Cannon."    It  says,  my  lord— 

"We  should,  therefore,  be  cautioiis  lest  the 
Government  with  which  we  are  at  present 
blesseii  shi'Uld  order  their  liberty- loving  Attor- 
ney-General to  class  ander  the  head  of  illegal 
drilling  tAy  comments  npoti  the  use  of  the  rifle, 
the  eannon,  or  the  Irishmaa's  weapons,  the  swoMl 
and  pike.*' 

I  saiy',  gentlettien,  judging  from  the 
scope  of  the  whole  of  these  articles,  the 
way  in  which  M^.  Meagher  was  required  to 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  fhe  clut)s,  and 
the  advice  of  a  universal  and  gentfral 
armament — I  say,  gentlemen,  the  different 
passages  I  have  read,  and  which  you  will 
bear  in  mind,  will  leave  no  doubt,  on  the 
whole,  that  these  changee,  which  were  to  be 
effected  by  i)fieans  similar  to  those  in  Paris, 
were  not  to  be  made  without  arms.  In 
more  places  than!  one  they  talk  of  an  uni- 
versal and  armed  rising;  they  talk  of 
opposing  the  soldiery;  and  one  of  the 
passages  speaks  about  covering  the  breast- 
button  of  a  priuce.  The  construction  of 
these  docmnents  will  be,  of  course,  for 
your  better  judgment;  but  I  ask  you 
whether  what  was  contemplated  was  not 
armed  rebellion — armed  war  against  the 
Queen  and  constituted  authorities  of  the 
country  P 

What  the  particular  grounds  of  defence 
may  be  I  cannot  anticipate ;  of  course  my 
learned  friend  the  Solicitor' General  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  replying  to  the 
arguments  and  speech  or  the  learned 
counsel  for  the  prisoner.  1  only  say,  that 
the  Question  which  you  will  have  to  try  is 
simplv  this — whether  what  I  have  as- 
cribed to  him  were  the  object  and  inten- 
tion of  this  man.  Did  he  really  wi^h,  and 
intend,  and  desire  to  excite  to  bring  about 
these  objects?  If  I  have  not  deceived 
myielf  he  has  expressed  it  so  plainly  that 
no  human  being  can  doubt. 

I  dot  trot  aift^oa  to  put  aiiy  forced  don- 
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stmciioii  on  the  artioles.  I  ask  yon  calmly 
and  deliberately  in  joxur  box  to  read  them 
over,  and  not  to  give  the  least  ooHible 
attention  to  any  obeervation  of  mine, 
farther  than  the  articles  themselyes 
SHtisfy  yon  I  am  warranted  in  making. 
Do  not  sappose  that  I  personally  can  feel 
pleasure  in  the  discharge  of  snch  a  dnty 
as  my  present ;  bnt  I  should  be  unworthy 
of  the  place  which  I  have  been  called 
upon  to  fill,  if  any  personal  feeling  of 
wnat  is  called  '*  mock  humanity,"  that 
people  are  guarded  asainst  in  one  of  these 
articles,  were  allowed  to  inBuence  me.  I 
cannot  have  any  feeling  of  that  description. 
It  18  my  duty  honestly  and  fearlessly  to 
submit  to  you  the  case  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown,  with  such  observations  as  my 
judgment  sugjo^eHts  to  me  ;  but  I  am  not 
capable,  eyen  if  I  were  inclined,  to  appeal 
to  your  feelings.  I  am  not  gifled  with 
eloquence.  1  appeal  to  reason,  not  to 
passion,  and  so  far  as  my  reasoning 
satisfies  you,  act  upon  it ;  but,  gentlemen, 
act  delibNBrately,  and  act  calmly.  If  you 
come  to  the  oouclusion  that  these  articles 
bear  but  the  one  meaning,  that  which  I 
have  ascribed  to  them,  houestly,  conscien- 
tiously, and  fearlessly  discharge  your  duty 
by  bringing  in  that  yerdict  which  it  is 
your  duty  upon  the  oaths  you  have  taken 
to  do,  regardless  of  the  consequences, 
whatever  they  may  be,  to  this  prisoner  at 
the  bar. 

EVIDBNCE  FOB  THE  OrOWV. 

Oha/rles  Venton^  Begistrar  of  News- 
papers in  the  Stamp  Office,  Dublin,  spoke 
to  Ihe  regisiration  of  the  Tribune^  and  to 
seeing  the  original  declaration  of  pro- 
prietorship signed  by  the  prisoner,  and 
produced  the  original  declaration,  and 
also  a  copy  certified  by  the  GomptroUor^ 
Genercd,  also  the  copies  of  the  Tribune  of 
July  1  and  July  8  lodged  in  the  Stamp 
OfRce,  pursuant  to  the  statute,  and  signed 
by  the  proprietors,  O'Doherty  and  Williama. 

Cross-examined  by  Butt. 

That  paper  is  not  published  now? — ^I 
believe  not. 

No  copies  have  been  left  with  you  for 
several  weeks  P  —  No,  not  "  several  " 
weeks. 

For  some  time  P— For  three  weeks  it 
may  be. 

As  to  the  last  of  those  papers,  the  8th 
July,  do  you  know  whether  il  was  signed 
by  Mr.  O'Doherty  ?— No. 

Did  yon  send  it  to  be  signed  ?— I  ob- 
jected to  the  first  sigrature,  because  it 
was  not  signed  by  0*Doherty,  but  by 
Williami. 

Alone  P— No,  not  alcme-  he  signed  both 
names. 

Are  ycfu  aware  that  the  publication  of 


the  8th  of  July  was,  in  trath,  sent  to  yon 
by  Mr.  O'Doharty,  in  gaol  after  his  amst« 
and  signed  by  him  there? — No,  ii  was 
sent  to  me  in  the  usual  oonrae.  I  do  no4 
know  where  it  was  signed. 

MofHmar  JSedaioiMl  ^  Examined  by 
Serjeant  O^Brien. 

In  the  Metropolitan  police.  Spoke  to 
buying  a  copy  of  the  TrUbune  of  Joly  8 
from  a  boy  wl&o  was  doing  business  behind 
the  counter  in  the  shop  No.  11,  Trinity 
Street,  the  Tribune  office. 

Did  you  buy  any  other  paper  there  f — 
I  b<iUgbt  that  on  the  8th  of  July,  in  the 
shop  No.  11,  Trinity  Street. 

Did  you  buy  that  paper  of  the  Isit  of 
July  P — No,  I  do  not  see  any  mark  of 
mine  upon  it. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  O^Logldmk. 

Do  you  know  what  parish  Trinity  Street 
is  in  P — Yes,  1  know  Trinity  Street. 

What  parish  is  it  in  P — I  am  not  certain. 

Do  you  know  when  Mr.  O^Doh&riy  was 
arrested  P— I  heard  tell  of  it. 

Were  you  present  P — I  was  not. 

Did  you  oversee  Mr.  0*Doherty  in  July  ? 
— ^I  never  saw  him  before. 

Were  you  present  when  any  manu- 
scripts were  taken  from  the  Tribune 
office  P — ^I  was. 

What  became  of  those  manuscripts  f — ^I 
don't  know. 

Did  von  take  any  of  them  P — No. 

In  who»e  possession  did  you  see  them 
iastP    Well,  I  cannot  say. 

Were  you  alone*-you  say  yon  were 
present  when  they  were  seiseid ;  how  many 
other  pei*sons  were  there  at  the  time  the 
papers  were  seised  at  the  Tribune  office ; 
now  many  other  policemen  were  there? 
— I  do  not  recollect. 

You  do  not  recollect  whether  there 
were  five  or  six  P — ^Tbere  might  be. 

Might  there  be  ten  P — There  might. 

Might  there  be  twenty  P — I  do  not  think 
there  was. 

Who  was  the  inspector  with  them  ? — ^I 
cannot  recollect. 

You  do  not  recollect  who  was  in  com- 
mand of  those  police  at  that  time  P — I  do 
not. 

Did  you  see  any  warrant  on  that  day  to 
seize  those  papers  P — I  had  no  warrant ;  I 
did  not  see  any. 

You  did  not  see  any  warrant  produced  P 
No. 

You  do  not  know  in  whose  possession 
you  last  saw  those  manuscripts  P — ^No,  I 
ao  not. 

At  the  time  those  papers  were  seized  I 
believe  every  scrap  was  taken  P — I  cannot 
say;  I  was  only  passing  by;  I  was  not 
there  at  the  time.  I  did  not  go  with  the 
party. 
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AUomey^Chneral :  My  lords,  we  now 
propose  io  read  those  dedarations,  and 
those  three  newspapers ;  two  nroTed  by 
Mr.  Vernon,  from  the  Stamp  Office,  and 
one  by  this  polioeman. 

Sir  0.  O'toghlen :  We  object  to  that. 

Attorney 'O&MToX :  On  what  ground  P 

BfUt:  The  statatable  proof  is  not  suffi- 
cient in  any  ease  of  felony. 

Sir  (7.  O'Loglihn :  In  the  last  ease  that 
was  tried  by  the  Crown  they  proved  buy- 
ing both  at  the  office. 

Fennefathvb,  B.  :  And  only  one  in  this 


Attomey^General !  We  have  produced 
two  papers  lodged  by  this  gentleman  in 
the  Stamp  Office,  and  signed  by  him, 
which  were  sent  by  him,  in  pursuance  of 
the  Act  of  Parliament,  to  the  Stamp 
Office. 

Butt:  You  did  not  prove  them  to  be  in 
his  handwriting. 

Attorney-OenorcU :  Yes,  we  did.  Ask 
Mr.  Vernon. 

Vernon :  They  are  his  handwriting. 

PiGOTT,  O.B. :  It  is  not  assumed  that 
that  is  evidence  necessarily  establishing 
the  fuct  that  the  person  uttered  his  in- 
tention by  publishing  this  document. 

Attorney- Oeneral :  I  was  not  contending 
anything  of  that  sort. 

The  Court  adjourned. 

Priday,  August  11. 

Butt  applied  that  the  Grown  shoold  be 
put  to  their  election  as  to  the  counts 
charging  a  compassing  to  depose  the 
Qaeeii,  and  the  counts  charging  a  compass- 
ing to  lery  war. 

The  Attomey^OeneriU  referred  to  Mii- 
eheV§  case(a)  and  Thietlewood*8  case. (6) 

The  application  was  refused. 

Spubcu  fok  ihk  Dsfsnce. 
Butt  (in  bis  speech  for  the  defence): 
Before  you  can  find  the  prisoner  guilty, 
you  must  believe  two  facts — ^yon  mnsi 
believe  that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  in- 
tended to  depose  the  Queen  or  to  levy  war 
against  her;  and  not  only  to  levy  war, 
bat  to  levy  war  for  the  particular  purposes 
imputed  by  tliis  indictment.  You  are 
not  to  find  external  facts;  but  you  are 
to  infer  that  in  his  inmost  soul,  and  in 
those  secret  thoughts  which  alone  are 
fully  known  to  the  Great  Searcher  of  all 
hearts — ^you  are  to  find  that  in  his  inmost 
heart  and  secret  thoughts  there  was  the 
treasonable  intention  mentioned  in  this 
indictment.  No  doubt,  even  with  all  the 
fallibility  of  human  tribunals,  there  tnay 
be  actions  ^at  clearly  display  what  is 
passing  in  the  human  hesrt:    and  God 

(a)  Above,p.69». 
(6)  33  St.  Tr.  682. 


forbid  I  should  tell  you  that  fallible  men 
may  not,  in  some  instances,  be  able  to  in- 
fer from  the  external  actions  of  their 
fellow-men  the  thonghts  of  the  heart. 
You  can  do  it ;  and  if  you  can  draw  the 
inference,  draw  it ;  but  I  am  justified  in 
saying  this,  that  when  yon  are  called  on 
to  find  an  issue,  not  as  to  your  neighbour's 
external  acts — not  as  to  anything  that  he 
has  done — ^not  as  to  anything  that  he  has 
said — bui*  to  look,  as  it  were,  into  his 
breast,  and  upon  your  oaths  say  that  the 
treasonable  intention  and  imagination  ex* 
isted  there^I  am  justified  in  reminding 
you  that,  if  I  go  no  further,  that  is  a  tre- 
mendous issue  to  put  to  any  twelve  fallible 
men.  You  are  called  on — I  say  it  with 
reverence — to  assume,  as  it  were,  a  portion 
of  the  prerogatives  of  that  Great  Being 
who  alone  sees  the  heart;  and  you  are 
called  upon,  pledging  yourselves  upon  his 
gospels,  to  say  that,  heyond  a  doubt,  you 
are  satisfied  that  in  the  heart  of  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  there  did  exist  this 
treasonable  intention.  You  will  feel  the 
tremendous  nature  of  that  issue ;  and  you 
will  panse  long  and  anxiouslv  before  you 
8&7i  oeyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  that  such 
an  intention  did  exist  in  his  bosom.  It 
must  be  an  intention  calmly  and  delibe- 
rately formed.  29  o  passing  intention  will 
do  :  no  passing  thought  that  a  republican 
form  or  inptitution  would  be  better,  or 
that  a  separate  kingdom  would  be  better 
in  Ireland,  will  do :  no  general  spirit  of 
disaffection  to  the  Queen  will  do  :  but  you 
must  be  satisfied  that  deliberately  and 
designedly  he  had  actually  formed  tlie 
treasonable  purpose  of  deposing  the  Queen 
or  levying  war  against  her. 

Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  let  me  observe 
that  the  only  evidence  you  have  here 
of  these  intentions,  is  in  the  publica- 
tions themselves.  No  other  evidence 
has  been  offered  to  you.  If  you  find 
a  man  actually  taking  a  step  to  depose 
the  (Jaeen,  you  certainly  then  can  dmw 
the  inference  with  much  less  difficulty 
than  if  you  are  obliged  to  spell  it  out  of 
his  writings ;  because  you  will  feel  that  if 
a  person  of  generally  disaffected  mind — a 
person  discontented  with  the  constitution 
under  which  we  live — ^who  preferred  re- 
publican institutions  to  monarch v — ^who 
thought  that  Ireland  might  exist  under  an 
independent  sovereignty  sat  down  to  write 
an  article,  without  any  particular  definite 
irtent,  the  general  disaffection  of  his 
mind  would  very  probably  find  its  ex- 
pression in  the  article,  and,  beyond  all 
question,  this  would  constitute  a  seditious 
article ;  because  on  a  charge  of  sedition  a 
man  ^ould  be  clearly  responsible  for  the 
character  of  the  writing  he  wrote,  but  i& 
a  proflecution  like  this  he  is  not  respon* 
■ible.    I  say  this  to  you  adTisedly,    If, 
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gMitlamea,  yoa  ahoald  come  lo  the  con- 
olnsion  that  no  aettlai  purpose  existed  in 
the  mind;  bat  that  a  man  vho  was 
generaliy  diaaffected,  sat  down  and  wrote 
language  highly  anbeoomin^  in  a  subject 
to  use  to  his  Sovereign — highly  mibobie- 
TooB,  as  calculated  to  diaw  away  the 
people  from  Uieir  allegtanoe  to  the  Soye- 
reign— highly  reprehensible,  as  tending 
to  destro}^  social  order — ^vet,  ^ntlemen  of 
the  jury,  if  yon  belieye  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar  wrote  all  this,  without  first  Haying  in 
his  mind  the  settled  treasonable  purpose 
which  this  indictment  imputes,  it  will  l»e 
^our  solemn  duty  to  acquit  him  on  this 
indictment. 

[The  eyidence  must  be  clear  and  con- 
yiijcing.] 

Bear  in  mind  that  this  statute  rsquirea, 
as  I  told  yoa,  two  things  to  copcur:  it 
requires,  first,  the  intention  in  his  own 
mind ;  and.  secondly,  it  requiiies  him  to 
"  utter  " — ^the  lans^uage  is  y«(ry  emphatic 
— "  express,  and  declare"  tiiat  intention. 
He  must  ''utter,  express,  and  declare" 
an  intention  existing  in  his  own  mind. 
Let  me  ask  you  this :  if  a  party  was  in- 
dicted beCore  yon  for  sellinff  this  newa- 
paper,  could  you  on  your  oaths  say,  first , 
that  he  had  the  intention  in  his  mindf 
ar:d,  secondly,  that  he  uttered,  expressed, 
and  declared  his  own  intention  by  selling 
the  writings  of  another  P  I  do  not  think 
you  could,  unless  you  bad  Bome  eyidence 
to  show  ikoA,  he  adopted  these  opinions. 
But  how  much  stronger  would  that  be- 
come if  ic  were  proyed  to  you — I  do  not 
say  it  will  be  proved  in  this  instance — that 
the  party  selling  the  pi^r  nayer  knew 
what  was  in  it.  Gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
the  case  would  be  at  an  end.  Observe, 
there  would  in  that  case  be  a  publication 
in  point  of  law ;  any  person  selling  these 
papers  publishes  them.  If  we  were  not  in 
a  coui't  of  justice ,  and  I  banded  them  to 
you  to  read,  it  would  be  a  publishing  in 
point  of  law ;  the  fact  of  publishing  would 
be  complete. 

But  this  Act  requires  more  thsn  publi- 
cation, because  it  requires  you  to  find  that 
he  uttered,  expressed,  and  declared  his 
own  intention  by  publishing  these  articles. 
If  this,  then,  were  the  state  of  faets,  that 
these  articles  were  written,  not  by  my 
client  at  all ;  that  they  were  published  in 
the  paper  of  which  he  was  the  proprietor, 
bnt  were  not  written  by  him,  I  nsk  you, 
will  you  upon  your  oaths  say  thst  be  ex- 
pressed his  own  intention  by  printing 
those  articles  f  I  admit  you  may  do  it. 
I  am  not  putting  this  as  a  question  of  law  ; 
I  am  putting  it  to  yon  as  calm,  right- 
judging  men.  1  pat  it  to  you,  can  you.  if 
these  articles  were  not  written  by  hi|n» 
find  oi»  year  oaths  4h«t  he  had  ihe  iston* 
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he  uttered  it  bjf  that  pnbtioatkmP    Tbe 

Kblioation  would  be  an  offenoa— it  woald 
sedition  for  a  man  to  pnUiafa  the  writ- 
ings of  another  if  those  writrags  were 
criminal ;  but  [  do  reapeotfully  aabmit  to 
you,  and  you  alone  can  judge  of  this,  will 
you  draw,  from  the  fisctof  his  haying  pub- 
lished the  writings  of  anothtr,  the  inlsr- 
enoe  that,  beyond  a  reasonable  doah*,  he 
himself  ei^ertainad  the  iateation;  aod 
that  he  expressed,  ottemd,  and  declared — 
again  and  Again  I  repeat  those  wends  to 
you — expressed,  uttered,  and  declax^  an 
intention  existing  in  his  own  mind  ia  that 
pnblieation  f 

What,  then, are  the  fisetsproorndf  Ii« 
proyad  that  he  is  tiie  proprietor  of  the 
jFri&wie  newspaper.  Do  fou  think,  if  It 
rested  there,  that  every  proprietor  of  a 
newspaper  knows  every  artutle  tbas  is 
insertea  in  it  P  Far  more  aonstroaa  woali 
be  the  supposition  that  he  writes  them. 
I  should  be  sorry  to  say  one  word  to  ena- 
perato  pnblio  feeling,  and  if  I  allnde  to 
defteotiyes  it  is  not  with  that  object.  But 
with  appliances  4if  the  most  eEtiaoidiaarjr 
character  which  the  Ooyenunent  hare 
used  t9  detect  the  guilt  vl  a  eonapiivey 
whish  they  believe  to  eaist,  easpioying 
those  appliances  with<Ahe  energy  of  nea 
who  believe  the  pesos  of  the  oonatry  4o  be 
at  stake,  is  there  one  particle  of  evidence 
offered  to  you  here  to  show  that  thin  gen- 
tle mjaa  oyer  took  part  in  the  pohlioitian 
of  the  ZViftwis,  exoapt  the  pai*  that  he 
was  compelled  by  l»w  to  take  as  it#  pro- 
prietor P  And  torn  it  as  y<fa  will,  a««^ 
It  as  yon  will,  you  can  come  to  notlung 
more  than  this  on  the  ^evidanee,  that  he  is 
the  registered  propHetor.  Supposing  9r4W 
put  the  yery  worst  construction  on  these 
articles,  you  cannot  carry  the  case  further 
than  this,  that  he  is  the  registered  pro- 
prietor of  a  paper  in  which  seditions, 
or,  it  may  be,  felonious,  articles  have  ap- 
peart^d.    Jb  that  sidBcient  to  conviot  hiiu  P 

I  say  from  my  heai^i,  gentlemen,  t^iat  if 
I  were  in  that  mn,  and  no  other  eyideaee 
was  offered  to  me  than  the  mere  fact  that 
these  articles  appeared  in  fi-  paper  of 
wbidi  the  prisoner  was  the  registeved 
proprietor,  1  eonid  not-^God  forbid  I 
should  say,  if  you  oome  to  a  different  ooa- 
elusion,  you  will  not  do  it  honestif — \ 
could  not  upon  that  eyidenoe  alone  find, 
first,  that  he  was  guil^  of  antertainag 
that  intention ;  and,  secondly,  of  express- 
ing his  own  intention  by  publishing  it. 
The  Grown  haye  closed  their  cImo  with 
that  eyidence,  and  I  ask  you  whf  farther 
eyidenoe  has  not  been  brought  P 

The  signature  to  the  paper  lodged  a| 
the  Stamp  Office  carries  the  case  no  far- 
ther—it means  that  the  person  signing  is 
the  proprietor  of  the  paper.    You  cannot 
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belisT/e  that  .^y/sry  aewspaper  {Mxyprntor, 
whea  he  signs  his  ntkme  to  a  paper, 
means,  "  I  hare  read  over  every  article  in 
Uiat  paper."  Observe  it  is  not  the  editor, 
it  i»  the  proprielor.  The  proprietor  may 
be  a  person  merely  drawing  an  income 
from  that  paper.  He  may  trast  its  whole 
management  tp  another ;  still  he  must  pat 
his  name,  or  have  some  one  an&horised  to 

eat  bis  name,  to  it.    By  that  he  makes 
imself  responsible  for 'all   Gtvil   conse- 
qaences. 

There  is  ooe  very  peonliar  faot  in  this 
ease:  every  manuscript  of  the  Tribune 
was  seised  by  the  Crown,  and  we  have 
given  notice  to  the  Oroton  SolioUor  to 
produce  these  manuacripts  on  this  trial ; 
and  if  these  m*ai?Boript8  are  produced — 
that  is  in  the  discretion  of  the  Attorney- 
General — you  will  find  them  varying  m 
handwriting.  If  they  are  not  produced, 
these  observations  pass  for  nothing ;  bat 
I  tell  you  if  they  are  produced  you  will 
find  them  varriug  in  handwriting  and 
differing  in  style ;  and  I  defy  the  Attorney" 
General  to  prove  that  they  are  in  tbe  bana- 
w riling  of  my  client.  £very  raauusoript 
is  in  the  possession  of  the  Crown.  Bee  the 
unequal  contest  in  which  I  am  engaged. 
Thiti  young  man's  property  is  seia^ ;  all 
his  pM^pers  are  in  the  possession  of  the 
Crown.  He  has  been  a  close  prisoner.  Is 
it  too  much  to  expect,  that  before  they 
ask  you  to  find  a  verdict  of  guilty  in  this 
unequal  contest,  that  they  should  give 
you  clenr  evidence  to  demonstration  F 
They  bad  the  power  of  producing  those 
manuscripts,  and  they  withhold  them. 

We  an  all  familiar  with  the  Timee 
newspaper.  Yoa  know  that  it  is  a  great 
property ;  and  we  have  even  heard  it  said 
that  columns  of  the  advei  tisements  of  the 
I'imea  have  been  settled  as  fomily  settle- 
ments— ^ss  marriage  portions  of  the  chil- 
dren. How  many  proprietors  are  there 
of  the  Timee  ?  And  this  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment requires  every  proprietor  who  has 
more  than  a  certain  property  in  the  news- 
paper to  be  registered.  Jnst  see  to  what 
your  conviction  of  this  prisoner  will  lead 
— I  mean,  if  it  is  a  conviction  solely 
founded  on  the  evidence ;  and  I  do  trust 
that  yonr  verdict  will  be  founded  solely  on 
the  evidence.  If  a  felonious  article,  in- 
tending to  depose  toe  XJueeii,  found  its 
way  into  the  Timee  newspaper,  every 
single  registered  proprietor  of  the  Timee 
would,  it  you  can  find  my  client  guilty  on 
this  evidence,  be  equally  liable  to  be  in- 
dicted. 

These  ohS'^rvations  lead  me  to  state 
some  facts  connected  with  the  life  of  my 
client*  Borne  down  by  obloqny  as  he  is, 
the  iujoate  of  a  gaol,  and  placed  in  the 
felon's  dock,  this  yosng  man  has  friends 
who  would  do  honour  to  any  mail.    I  will 


tell  you  how  he  earaed  those  friends,  and 
their  esteem  and  respect,  before  I  tell  you 
what  I  am  instructea  some  of  them  may 
say.  You  may  remember  when  ferer  last 
spring  visited  this  coantry  ;  and  you  may 
perhaps  have  seen  the  fever-sheds  npon 
tne  sides  of  our  roads ;  and  you  may  also 
recollect  to  have  heaid  that  a  French 
physician  came  to  this  country,  with  the 
view  of  promoting  the  interests  of  medical 
science  by  judging  of  that  fever ;  and  you 
may  perhs|)s  remember  the  intense  in- 
terest that  was  exoilied  in  this  city  when 
he  himself  fell  a  victim  to  the  disease 
which  he  came  to  find  out.  You  may 
remember,  too,  ihAt  one  of  our  most  gifted 
and  rising  physicians  attended  on  that 
French  strangers-Doctor  Ourran;  and 
that  he  got  from  him  a  disease  so  despe- 
rately conta^ous  in  its  character,  tiuMt 
many  who  had  known  him  shrank  from 
attending  upon  him ;  and  it  was  then  that 
this  young  man  in  the  dock,  who  is  now 
charged  before  you  with  intending  pillrige, 
and  plunder,  and  massacre,  volunteered 
to  attend  upon  that  gentleman ;  despising 
contagion,  and  setting  aside  the  fear  of 
deatli,  night  and  day  he  watched  beside 
him  till  the  disease  had  carried  him  away. 
And  that  noble  act  of  heroism  did  win  tor 
him  friends  in  the  profession  to  which,  if 
your  verdict  acquits  him,  he  may  yet  be 
an  honour;  and  some  of  those  I  ii  ay  put 
npon  the  table  to-day,  to  tell  you  whether 
he  is  a  man  likely  to  sanction  pillage  or 
plonder  from  his  character ;  if  so,  I  will 
put  these  articles  on  which  he  is  indicted 
in  their  hands,  and  if  I  am  suflert'd  to  do 
so,  I  will  ask  them  the  question,  "Is  that 
his  style  or  his  manner  of  wiiting,  or  do 
you  believe  that  he  was  the  writer  of  that 
article  P  " 

Gentleman  of  the  jurv,  if  I  were  driven 
— I  really  do  not  feel  that  I  am — into 
weakening  the  case  by  going  further — if 
I  were  driven  to  comment  on  the  charac- 
ter of  these  articles — and  supposing  that 
you  eould  say  safely  to  your  own  eon- 
sciences  that  you  would  make  my  client 
responsible  on  this  indictment  for  the 
character  of  these  aiiioles,  merely  upon 
that  proof,  the  question  remains — do  the 
articles  themselves  bear  out  the  particular 
charge  in  the  indictment?  I  repeat,  I 
look  on  these  articles  as  having  a  mis- 
chievous tendency.  I  believe  them  to  be 
seditions,  and  if  the  writer  of  these  articles 
was  indicted  before  you  for  sedition,  I 
would  not  have  one  word  to  urge  against 
your  finding  a  verdict  of  guilty.  I  will 
not  weary  you  by  goinfif  mrough  all  the 
articles;  ynu  heard  them  read  by  the 
Attorney-  OenercU. 

Tbe  article  **  Our  Haiweot  Prospects  *' 
is  no  avidence  of  the  intents  in  this  m^ot- 
HMnt.    It  k  an  a^^peal  to  the  pec^le  bj 
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force  ftnd  insarrection,  if  neoaimy — ^I 
•dmit  that  yon  must  feel  that  if  yon  read 
the  article-— to  prevent  tiie  barreat  being 
exported.  Now,  if  die  fair  oonatruotion 
of  this  article  if,  that  the  prisoner  did 
intend  an  armed  insarrection,  to  pat  an 
embargo  on  com.  and  to  nrerent  the  bar- 
▼est  going  abroad,  beyona  all  qneation  he 
baa  t^n  gnilty  of  a  high  offence,  bat  he 
has  not  been  gnilty  of  the  offence  charged 
in  this  indictment. 

This  rery  meaenre  of  prohibiting 
the  exportation  of  grain,  when  famine 
was  threatened,  was  adopted  by  the 
greatest  minister  that  iSn  gland  ever 
saw,  WiUiam  Pitt,  in  1792.  There  is  no- 
thing  reyolntionary  in  that  measnre  itself; 
and  although  it  be  criminal  to  tell  the 
people  to  take  the  law  into  their  own 
nands,  and  by  armed  force  stop  in  the 
ports  the  corn  intended  for  exportation — 
that  is  what  this  article  aims  at— every 
sentence  points  to  this— the  people  of 
Dublin,  Tonghal,  Cork  are  told  to  meet 
and  prevent  the  shipment  of  com  fn>m 
their  ports — I  admit,  gentlemen  of  the 
jury,  Ihat  advioe  is  criminal,  seditions — 
bat  I  do  in  the  name  of  British  law  deny 
that  it  bears  ont  the  charge  in  this  indict- 
ment. 

ll&ere  are  others  of  these  articles  which 
the  Attorney^OeMral  admitted— I  took 
down  the  admission  at  the  time — if  they 
stood  by  themselves  were  nothing  more 
than  general  disquisitions  on  warfare. 

IBuU  referred  to  the  articles  headed 
•*  Onr  War  Department"! 

Gentlemen,  I  thus  dispose  of  the  articles 
of  **  Our  War  Department/*  The  object 
of  them  was  to  familiarise  the  Irish  mmd 
with  war  and  warlike  implements,  and  I 
do  not  think  they  go  beyond  that.  I 
think  the  Aitomey-Oenercd  put  a  very 
strained  constroction  on  them.  The  first 
article  begins  with  an  admiration  of  fire« 
arms,  couched  perhaps  in  a  somewhat 
fantastical  style,  and  wilh  the  enthusiasm 
of  a  soldier.  I  venture  to  say  if  we  had 
the  writer  of  this  article  here,  he  would 
be  found  to  be  an  old  soldier.  But,  gentle- 
men, when  he  speaks  of — 

**  The  delightful  thrill  which  pervaded  our 
whole  body,  as  we  shouldered  for  the  first  time 
a  real  rifle,  and  fancied  for  a  moment  hu  object 
— say,  for  instance,  a  prince  or  a  colonel— 
before  us " 

what  is  the  amount  of  all  thatP  The 
Attorney- Oeneral  wants  to  make  you  be- 
lieve that  "the  prince"  was  the  Prince 
George.  It  is  nothing  more  than  a  refer- 
ence of  an  old  man,  an  old  soldier,  to  the 
first  time  he  bore  a  rifle.  Is  there  one 
word,  unless  yon  are  prepared  to  strain 
everything  against  the  prisoner,  and  to 
pervert  the  first  prinoiplea  of  law,  instead 


of  iBtmdiiig  everything  in  his  fkv 
there  one  word  to  make  yoa  brieve  the* 
there  is  anything  more  than  a  sencral 
disQuisition  on  the  art  of  war? — f  admit 
with  (be  intention  of  familiarising  the 
Irish  people  to  the  ose  of  arms  and  to 
war.  I  say  boldly  that  in  that  itself 
there  is  nothing  oriminaL  Do  yoa  re- 
member when  an  attempt  was  made  by  a 
former  administration  to  deprive  the  Insh 
people,  or  at  least  limit  the  extent,  of  the 
use  of  arms,  what  thunders  of  indignmnt 
eloqoence  rolled  from  the  Whig  benches 
upon  the  iniquity  of  depriving  the  Irish 
people  of  the  ri^t  to  near  armsF  Do 
you  remember  when,  to  the  peasantry  of 
Tipperary,  one  of  the  Ministry  who  now 
proseoutes  this  article,  proclaimed  thftt  it 
was  the  sacred  right  of  every  IrishmsMi  to 
bear  arms  P  Men  in  office  and  men  oat  of 
office  think  very  differently ;  and  sow 
because  a  man  dares  to  familiarise  the 
people  with  the  use  of  arms,  he  is  branded 
ss  an  incendiary  and  a  felon,  and  aa  in- 
tending general  pillage  and  massacre. 

Grentlemen  of  die  jury,  there  is  nothing 
more  in  this  artiolo,!  repeat,  than  a  desire 
to  make  the  people  ^nerally  familiar 
with  arms.  That  ma^  be  danfferona  or 
niay  not.  It  may  be  m  particiilar  times 
improper  and  impmdent.  At  another 
time,  if  this  oonntrjr  were  peaceable,  and 
if  the  divisions  which  now  distract  the 
country  were  removed,  I  should  sa^  the 
man  who  taught  the  oonntry  the  digni^ 
of  an  armed  nation,  was  doing  them  a 
noble  service.  In  that  glorious  revolnnon 
which  established  the  liberties  of  English* 
men  in  16h8,  we  find  the  first  assertion  of 
this  right ;  and  the  constant  assertion  of 
it  from  that  hour  to  this  has  g^ven  dignity 
to  the  English  people  and  inscribed  liberty 
in  their  hearts — ^the  right  of  every  free 
Protestant  Englishman  to  bear  arms. 
Therefore,  if  the  circumstanoes  of  this 
country  were  different,  and  there  were 
not  the  causes  of  discontent  there  are, 
I  would  honour  him  who  oould  im- 
press on  the  Irish  people  the  dignity 
which  belongs  to  the  man  who  is  entitled 
to  bear  arms.  Tho  tone  of  some  of  theee 
articles  excites  horror.  All  war  is  horrid. 
The  victories  of  onr  generals^  the  vic- 
tories which  have  made  the  Duke  of  WeiU 
UngUm  illustrious — ^the  storming  of  towns 
— ^have  had  their  horrors  and  inhumani- 
ties. The  details  of  our  noblest  triumphs 
would  shock  your  feelings.  I  do  not 
defend  the  spirit  of  these  essays,  but  I  ask 
you,  is  there  in  even  a  earage  expatiation 
on  the  glories  of  a  rifle,  or  a  disquisition 
on  the  use  of  cannon,  either  an  uttering, 
expressing,  and  declaring  an  intention  to 
depose  the  (^ueen— >or  uttering,  expressing, 
and  declaring  an  intention  to  levr  war 
against  her,  m  order,  by  force  and  oon* 
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straint,  to  compel    her    to    change    her 
measures  P 

I  might  go  through  the  other  articles 
in  the  same  way ;  I  might  ask  you,  will 
you  say  the  man  who  tells  our  people  to 
have  ooara^,  hy  this  ezpresses  a  treason- 
able intention  P  I  will  not  thus  occupy 
your  time ;  I  will  only  ask  you,  as  rational 
men,  if  you  seriously  think  it  necessary  to 
read  all  these  general  disquisitions  upon 
war,  and  artillery,  and  courage,  and  infer 
fh>m  them,  if  you  can — first,  that  that  in- 
tention existed  in  the  mind  of  this  man ; 
and,  secondly,  that  that  intention  is 
uttered,  expressed,  and  declared  in  these 
articles. 

BSFLY. 

SoUoiioT'Oeneml:  The  prisoner  has  not, 
of  course,  called  any  witnesses.  I  agit)e 
with  the  learned  counsel  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  those  concerned  for  the  Crown  to 
make  out  their  case  to  the  satisfaction  of 
a  juiy.  The  prisoner  is  not  to  be  called 
upon  for  his  defence,  unless  the  case  for 
the  prosecution  is  such  as  to  make  a  very 
strong  presumptive  case  of  crime  against 
him.  Then  he  may  turn  upon  his  defence, 
and  say,  "  This  is  all  a  mistake  ;  this  does 
not  show  my  intention.  I  was  but  the 
registered  proprietor  of  the  paper.  I  took 
no  part  in  its  management.  I  neyer  wrote 
one  of  these  articles.  I  never  read  one  of 
them.  I  am  not  responsible  for  them ;  and 
I  will  prove  it."  No  doubt,  it  was  quite 
competent  for  him  to  prove  that,  if  he  could. 
If  the  case  for  the  Crown  was  so  weak,  that 
was  areasonablei  ground  for  saying,  '*  The 
jury  cannot  convict  me  of  this  crime  with 
which  I  am  charged,  and  therefore  I  am 
not  called  upon  to  go  into  the  case  for  my 
defence.''  But  if  there  be  a  powerful 
and  almost  conclusive  case  against  him, 
we  ought  not  to  have  been  told,  as  you 
were  told  by  the  learned  counsel  for 
the  prisoner — who  I  have  no  doubt  acted 
acccMrdin^  to  his  instructions  —  stories 
about  this  and  stories  about  that,  without 
one  particle  of  evidence  being  laid  before 
you ;  and  there  being  no  evidence  of 
them,  you  cannot,  of  course,  deal  with 
them.  You  may,  if  you  can,  con  over 
these  articles,  and  see  whether  the  mis- 
chief and  malignity  of  one  portion  of 
them— the  disloyalty  and  treasonableness 
of  one  part— is  done  away  with  by  any 
other  portion  or  passage. 

I  do  not  complain  of  the  oonstruction 
of  the  Act  of  Parliament  which  the  learned 
oounsel  for  the  prisoner  has  over  and  over 
again  pressed  upon  your  consideration.  I 
do  not  think  he  could  press  it  upon  you 
too  often.  The  indictment  under  this  Act 
of  Parliament  charges  this  man  with  the 
intent  to  deprive  and  depose  the  Queen 
from,  a  portion   of  her  empire  in   this 
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country;  we  charge  that  he  evidenced 
that  intent  by  his  own  acts,  his  own  pub- 
lications :  and  we  also  charge  that  he  in- 
tended, devised,  and  imagined  the  levying 
of  war  within  Ireland,  and  we  say  that 
he  has  manifested  by  these  publications 
both  of  these  intents.  And,  gentlemen, 
you  are  to  say  whether  these  publications 
and  this  evidence  which  has  been  laid 
before  you,  bring  home  the  offences 
charged  against  the  prisoner.  That  is  the 
Question  for  you.  I  nave  endeavoured  to 
aisoharge  my  duty,  I  hope  I  have  done  it 
fairly,  I  trust  I  have  done  it  calmly. 

The  learned  counsel  for  the  prisoner  has 
addressed  you  upon  the  right  of  the  people 
to  bear  arms.  No  doubt  it  is  the  un- 
questionable right  of  every  man,  in  the 
abstract,  and  according  to  the  British 
law,  of  every  subject  of  the  British  em- 
pire to  carry  arms  for  his  defence,  for 
his  security,  for  the  protection  of  his 
*•  castle,"  his  house  and  his  person ;  but 
he  has  no  right  to  carry  arms  for  the  pur- 
pose of  offence, — for  the  purpose  of  assail- 
ing his  neighbour,  excitmg  insurrection, 
disturbing  or  overwhelming  the  settled 
Qovernment  of  the  country.  He  has  no 
such  right :  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
Gk>vernment  when  danger  arises  to  the 
commonwealth  to  disarm  those  persons 
who  are  meditating  insurrection.  It  is 
perfectly  immaterial  who  are  the  parties 
administering  the  affairs  of  the  country, 
it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  every  Govern- 
ment to  deprive  such  persons  of  their 
arms.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Government 
to  give  the  people  arms  if  they  can  hold 
them  with  safety  and  allow  them  to 
possess  them;  but  the  moment  that  a 
state  of  insecurity  arises,  when  rebellion 
and  insuiTCCtion  are  meditated,  then  it  is 
the  bounden  duty  of  the  Government  to 
disarm  those  persons  who  are  meditating 
these  movements  against  the  peace  and 
order  of  the  country. 

The  learned  counsel  has  appealed  to  the 
revolution  of  1688.  That  revolution  was 
a  great  settlement — ^restoration  and  reno- 
vation of  the  liberties  of  England ;  and  he 
has  not  spoken  in  too  gp*eat  praise  of  that 
settlement  of  the  rights  of  Englishmen,  in 
which  Irishmen  participated  upon  that 
great  and  glorious  occasion,  by  which  the 
rights  and  freedom  of  the  people  were 
settled  upon  a  sure  foundation,  against  any 
undue  exercise  of  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown— the  government  of  the  country 
having  been  settled  upon  the  entire  will 
of  the  whole  people,  its  peers,  its  com- 
moners, its  landed  gentry,  and  educated 
classes.  But,  gentlemen,  the  government 
of  the  country  having  been  thus  settled, 
organized,  and  established  by  the  voice  of 
the  entire  people,  a  year  had  not  elapsed 
when  a  treasonable  conspiracy  was  set  on 
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foot  in  London  against  the  new  Gorem-  > 
ment.  And  what  was  the  first  act  of  the  I 
king — the  very  first  act  of  his  reign  P  It  i 
was  to  sanction  an  Act  to  suspend  the  I 
Habeas  Corpas  Act,  and  three  or  fonr  of  j 
the  leading  conspirators  against  the  • 
GoTemment  were  sent  to  the  Tower.  . 
Therefore  we  must  view  this  case  according 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  times. 

SUMMIKO  UP. 

PsNHBFATHXB,  B.,  in  Summing  un : 
The  first  question  for  jour  oousiaeration 
is,  did  the  prisoner  express,  utter,  or 
declare,  by  pabliahing  any  printing  or 
writings,  the  mtentions  attributed  to  him  P 
It  appears  by  the  eridence  that  he  is  the 
proprietor  of  the  paper  in  question ;  and 
that  he  made  and  signed  a  declaration, 
together  with  a  person  of  the  name  of 
E%cha/rd  DaUon  WiUtami,  that  they  were 
the  proprietors  of  this  paper. 

Two  publicationB  of  the  paper  lodged 
at  the  Stamp  Office,  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, signed  by  the  prisoner,  are  the  next 
evidence.  Upon  the  eighth  of  July, 
the  publication  of  that  date  was  brought 
to  the  office  with  the  prisoner*8  name 
attached  to  it;  but  the  signature  pur- 
porting to  be  his,  not  being  his,  the 
begistrar  sent  it  back,  refusing  to  take  it, 
and   received    it    afterwards    with    the 

Erisoner's  signature  attached  to  it;  and 
e  proves  the  handwriting  of  the  prisoner 
to  both  these  publications. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  am  bound 
to  tell  you,  and  indeed  it  was  so  admitted 
by  the  learned,  and  I  will  say,  verv  able 
gentleman  who  addressed  you  on  the  behalf 
of  the  prisoner,  that  this  was  prima  faeie 
evidence  to  chflj'ge  him  with  the  contents ; 
but  he  argued  very  strongly  that  it  was 
only  prima  faoie  evidence  ;  that  this  was 
not  a  trial  for  sedition,  as  to  which  ho  ad- 
mitted  this  evidence  would  be  sufficient 
against  the  prisoner ;  but  upon  this  trial 
for  felony,  wnere  wc  were  to  examine  the 
mind  ana  intention  of  the  prisoner,  it  was 
necessary  for  the  Grown  to  go  further. 
It  was  argued  that  to  fix  him  with  crimi- 
nality might  endanger  the  liberty  of  the 
press — might  endanger  the  proprietors  of 
old  and  established  publications ;  and  that 
you  ought,  therefore,  to  require  more,  in 
order  to  be  satisfied  that  the  prisoner, 
being  the  proprietor  of  these  papers,  did 
publish  and  declare  by  them  his  intention. 
Gentlemen,  upon  this  you  will  consider 
the  period  at  which  this  paper  was  pub- 
lished, and  the  length  of  time  which  had 
elapsed  after  the  prisoner  had  declared 
that  he  and  a  person  of  the  name  of 
WiUiamB  were  the  sole  proprietors  of  the 
paper.  That  declaration  was  made  on  the 
12th  of  June :  and  we  find  that  so  soon 
after  as  the  1st  of  July,  being,  as  I  collect. 


the  fourth  day  of  the  poblioation  of  tiiia 
paper,  the  first  series  of  the  articles  com- 
plained of  began.  The  other  article  Bip- 
pears  in  the  following  pftPfi'*  published 
upon  the  ^h  of  July.  These  circum- 
stances, and  this  connexioQ — ^I  mean  cloaa 
connection,  in  point  of  time,  between  tiie 
original  publication  of  the  paper  and  the 


publicaticMi  of  the  articles  in  que 
may,  perhaps,  be  some  guide  to  you  in 
the  oonsideiution  of  the  quebuon,  wiiether 
the  prisoner  was  cognisant  oi  these  publi- 
cations, and  whether  he  did  by  them  attar 
and  declare  his  intentions.  What  thoee 
intentions  were  is  another  consideraitoa. 
But  the  first  point  on  which  you  m  to  be 
satisfied  is,  did  he  by  those  publications 
declare  his  intentions  P 

The  statute — ^which  was  a  statute  of  the 
reign  of  WUUam  lY.,  requiring  the  de- 
posit of  each  publication,  signed  by  the 
proprietor,  witn  the  proper  officer  of  the 
Stamp  Office — seems  to  have  made  a  pro- 
vision, that  at  least  the  proprietor  should 
be  prima  facie  answerable  for  what 
contained  m  his  paper.  It  may  in  m 
cases — ^nay,  in  most  cases,  be  impossible 
otherwise  to  reach  the  proprietor  or  pub- 
lisher. The  manuscripts  are  in  his  pos- 
session ;  he  may  destroy  them  the  instant 
of  the  publication.  It  has  appeared  in 
evidence  that  the  manuscripts  at  the 
office  of  the  Ir{»h  Tribune  were  all  seized 
on  by  the  Government,  and  therefore  it 
was  not  an  easy  matter  for  Ihe  prieoner 
to  make  out  any  case  for  himself  from 
those  manuscripts.  But,  gentlemen,  tiiere 
is  no  evidence  that  those  manuscripts 
were  destroyed.  It  was  stated  by  the 
counsel  for  the  prisoner  that  notice  had 
been  served  upon  the  Government  to  pro- 
duce those  manuscripts.  No  proof  was 
made,  establishing  the  service  of  that 
notice,  which  perhaps  did  take  place; 
but  no  call  was  made  on  behalf  of  the 
prisoner  to  lay  any  of  those  documents 
Defore  you,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  he  was  cot  the  author,  or  cog- 
nizant, of  those  articles.  It  is  said,  then, 
that  those  papers  seised  ought  to  hftve 
been  producea  by  the  Crown.  You  will 
judge  whether,  under  all  the  circnm- 
stances  of  the  case,  it  was  incumbent  on 
those  concerned  for  the  Crown  to  go 
beyond  that  evidcDce  which  is  admitted 
to  be  at  least  prima  fiMcie,  and  which  the 
statute  law  of  the  country  has  established 
against  proprietors  of  newspapers.  In  the 
case  of  tbe  proprietors  of  a  widely-extended 
paper,  like  the  Times  which  has  got  into 
the  hands  of  many  proprietors,  many  of 
whom,  it  is  notorious,  do  not  superintend 
the  paper,  to  fix  them  with  criminality, 
although  the  evidence  might  be  receivable 
against  them,  perhaps  it  would  not  yery 
well  satisfy  the  jury  on  the  subject ;  but 
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you  are  to  consider  the  circnmstancos  of 
this  paper — the  time  which  elapsed  after 
the  prisoner  declared  himself^  with 
another,  to  be  the  proprietors,  between 
that  period  and  the  time  of  publication — 
the  nature  of  the  articles,  and  the  position 
in  which  they  are  placed  in  the  paper. 
And,  therefore,  geutiemen,  upon  this 
point  you  will  satisfy  yoarselves  ;  and  you 
will  not  find  i^p^ainst  the  prisoner,  unless 
you  are  satisfied  that  he  did  by  these 
papers  publish  and  declare  his  intention. 

GFentlemen,  did  the  prisoner 
"  compasf,  imagine,  invent,  devise,  or  intend  " — 

and  these  words  are  pretty  nearly  sy- 
nonymous— did  he 

"intend  to  deprive  or  depose  onr  most  gra- 
cious Lady  the  Queen  from  the  style,  honour, 
or  royal  name  of  the  Imperial  Crown  of  the 
United  Kingdom?" 

Qentlemett»  that  "name,  '^^®'  *^^ 
dignity,"  was  conferred  upon  Mer  Ma- 
jesty by  the  Act  of  Union;  and  until 
that  Act  be  altered  by  legal  and  consti- 
tutional means,  if  ever  that  eyent  should 
take  place,  nobody  has  a  right,  by  force 
or  yiolenoe,  to  attempt  or  intend  to  de- 
priye  her  of  that  name  or  style.  If  the 
object  were  by  force  and  yiolence,  by 
leyying  war  or  otherwise,  to  separate  this 
country  from  England,  to  erect  it  into  a 
sole  and  independent  kingdom,  or  to  make 
it  a  republic,  in  either  of  those  cases  it  is 
the  intention  to  depriye  Her  Majesty  of 
that  style,  that  Imperial  Crown  and  dig- 
nity which  she  now  enjoys.  And  it  is  not 
the  lees  a  crime  to  do  so,  I  mean  by  force 
and  yiolence,  to  pray  in  aid  a  **  Council  of 
Three  Hundred,"  or  any  other  council 
whatsoeyer,  to  assist  her,  if  that  were  the 
object,  as  Queen  of  Ireland.  Whether 
the  object  were  to  goyern  the  country  by 
a  '*  Council  of  Three  Hundred,"  inde- 
pendently  of  a  soyereign ;  or  whether  it 
was  to  make  her  by  force  the  Queen  of 
Ireland,  with  or  without  such  a  council 
but  independent  of  Great  Britain,  and 
unconnected  with  it,  it  is  equally  a  yiola- 
tion  of  this  Act  of  Parliament. 

£The  learned  judge  proceeded  to  com- 
ment on  the  articles.] 

Gentlemen,  I  do  not  wish  to  go  through 
more  of  these  publicalions.  Was  the  object 
of  these  publications  to  create  insurrection  . 
and  war  against  the  Queen  P  As  I  under-  | 
stood  the  yer^  able  counsel  for  the  prisoner, 
he  scarcely  disputed  that  fact.  But  he  said 
that  the  object  of  this  war — the  object  of 
this  rebellion  —  was  not  to  depose  the 
Queen  from  her  crown;  nor  was  it  to 
engage  her,  or  force  her,  to  change  her 
measures.  Gentlemen,  if  you  consider, 
and  it  is  for  you  entirely  to  consider,  that 
the  prisoner  s  object  was  to  excite  rebel- 


lion and  war,  you  will  say,  if  you  can  draw 
from  these  publications,  what  the  object 
or  objects  of  that  war  must  haye  been. 
Was  it  by  that  war  to  dissolve  the  Union 
with  Great  Britain  P  Was  it  by  that  war 
to  take  from  the  Queen  her  royal  style  and 
name  as  *'  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  P  ''  Was  it 
to  erect  Ireland  into  a  separate  and  in- 
dependent statei  unconnected  with  any 
other  country  in  the  world  P  No  matter 
then  what  became  of  the  Queen,  whether 
she  was  to  be  deprived  altogether  of  any 
kingly  authority  in  Ireland,  or  whether 
she  was  to  be  the  Queen  of  Ireland  alone, 
unconnected  with  any  other  country  in  the 
world,  I  am  bound  to  tell  you  that  it  was 
an  intention,  within  the  purviews  of  this 
Act  of  Parliament, 

"  to  deprive  or  depose  our  Lady  the  Queen  from 
the  style,  honour,  or  royal  name,  of  the  Imperial 
Crown  of  the  United  Kingdom." 

And  that,  gentlemen,  is  the  consideration 
that  you  will  haye  upon  the  four  first 
counts  and  the  ninth  count  of  the  in- 
dictment. 

Upon  the  other  counts,  the  levying  of 
war,  the  statute  says — 

''  shall  intend  to  levy  war  against  Her  Majesty, 
in  order  by  force  or  constraint  to  compel  her  to 
change  her  measures." 

If  that  war  was  to  be  leyied  for  the  purpose 
of  preyenting  the  export  of  provisions  and 
removing  them  from  this  country,  you 
will  consider  whether  that  object  could  be 
attained  without  an  alteration  in  the  mea- 
sures of  the  Sovereign;  and  if  that  altera- 
tion was  to  be  effected  by  force  and  by 
war,  it  falls  within  the  intention  of  the 
seoond  class  of  counts — namely,  the  fifth 
to  the  eighth,  inclusive ;  and  the  tenth, 
of  leyying  war  against  the  Queen,  for  the 
purpose  of  forcing  her  to  change  her 
measures* 

Gentlemen,  it  is  utterly  immaterial,  for 
the  consideration  of  this  question,  whether 
war  ensued  or  not.  If  war  had  ensued, 
and  if  the  prisoner  took  a  part  in  that  war, 
his  crime  would  be  high  treason.  That 
has  not  been  mitigated  by  tihe  present  Act 
of  Parliament.  If  his  intention  was  against 
the  life  of  the  Sovereign,  that  intention, 
manifested  by  overt  acts,  would  be  still 
high  treason;  and  is  not  reduced  to  felony 
by  this  Act  of  Parliament.  But  if  his  in- 
tention were  to  excite  war  and  insurrection, 
and  by  that  war  and  insurrection  to  de- 
prive the  Queen  of  the  throne  of  the 
United  Kingdom— of  the  style  and  crown 
of  the  United  Kingdom ;  or  if  it  was,  by 
the  terror  of  that  war,  to  force  her  to 
change  her  measures  and  counsels,  then, 
gentlemen,  although  no  war  did  take 
place,  although  the  attempt  were  utterly 
abortive,    yet,     if     the    intention     was 
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conceired  by  the  prisoner,  and  if  he  niAtii- 
fcsted  that  inteiition  by  the  pablioation 
given  ill  evidence,  be  falls  within  the 
enactments  of  this  statute. 

Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  of  insurrec- 
tion taldng  place — yon  have  heard  the 
manner  in  which  it  t6rminated->of  the 
misery  that  might  haye  been  occasioned  if 
it  had  proceeded  fortiier — of  the  certain 
portion  of  misery  whioh  does  exist,  in 
consequence  of  its  having  been  carried  so 
far;  but  all  this,  gentlemen,  is  entirely 
beside  the  ouesfion.  If  our  fields  had 
been  delugea  with  blood;  if  blood  had 
flowed  in  the  most  profuse  manner, 
although  the  prisoner  might  haye  been 
otherwise  indicted,  yet,  upon  the  present 
trial,  it  ought  not  to  make  any  difference 
with  you;  it  cannot  affect  the  question 
you  have  to  try ;  you  are  to  try  merely 
what  were  his  intentions.  The  law  makes 
it  felony,  and  punishes  as  a  felon  the  per- 
son who  has  that  guilty  intention,  and 
who  manifests  that  intention  by  written 
or  printed  publications.  It  signifies  nothing 
how  far  that  intention  may  have  been 
successful  or  not.  It  si^fies  nothing 
that  he  utterly  failed.  It  signifies  nothing 
that  he  may  have  been  successful  for 
days,  for  weeks,  or  for  months  It  signi- 
fies nothing  whether  blood  was  spilt  or 
not ;  whether  torrents  deluged  our  fields ; 
or  whether  our  population — the  unhappy 
persons  instigated,  or  the  loyal  subjects 
who  opposed  this  intended  insurrection — 
had  escaped  or  were  sufferers.  That  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  present  question. 
The  persons  embracing  those  opinions, 
following  up  those  doctrines,  may  per> 
hajTS  in  their  closets  consider  the  conse* 
quences  of  this  enterprise ;  may  perhaps 
lament  the  mischiefs  that  would  have 
taken  place  if  partial  snccess  had  attended 
their  aesigns — for  be^*ond  partial  success 
the  wildest  person  in  the  land  cannot 
form  a  thought  that  success  would  have 
gone ;  may  perhaps  in  their  closets  repent 
of  what  they  have  done,  and  shudder  at 
the  consequences  which  might  have  at- 
tended their  acts — shudder  at  the  thoughts 
that  the  unhappy  victims  of  their  writings 
may  have  been  saoriliced  in  thousands — 
that  their  Mends  may  have  been  incarce- 
rated in  prisons  and  brought  to  trial; 
they  may  perhaps  reflect  on  these  matters, 
and  in  their  calmer  moments  repent  that 
they  haye  gone  so  far,  and  may,  at  all 
events,  give  up  for  the  ftiture  their  mis- 
chievous designs ;  but  whether  they  do  so 
or  not,  or  whateyerconsequenoes  may  haye 
taken  place,  whateyer  oonseqnences  prob- 
ably would  haye  taken  place,  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  question  you  haye  to  try. 
Yon  are  to  banish  those  considerations 
from  your  minds.  You  are  to  consider 
msfrely,  first,  whether  the  prisoner  had 


those  intentions;  whetlier  be  dedarcd 
and  published  them  by  the  papers  n 
Question  which  have  been  giren  in  eri- 
aence  to  toq. 

You  will  read  those  papers  calmly  aad 
dispassionately ;  yon  will  form  yoor  judg- 
ment fh>m  them  of  whftt  hie  intentioa 
must  have  been— I  say  mnst  hsrebeen, 
beoaoaeyoa  are  not  to  attribute  anyinr 
tention  that  yon  an  not  aatisfied  the  fiur 
and  manifest  import  of  the  docvment  dis- 
closes. If,  gentlemen,  upon  tiie  whole 
yon  shall  be  raiisfied  thai  ifae  prisoner 
bad  the  goilty  intention  of 

*'depriviag  or  doposlng  Her  Majesty  of  the 
style,  name,  and  dt|niity  of  tke  laperiBl  Ctovb 
of  the  United  Kingdom,'* 

and  manifested  that  intention  bj  these 
publications,  intending  to  effect  that 
purpose  by  war  and  insurrection,  gen- 
tlemen, it  will  be  ^onr  dntj,  how- 
ever painftil  the  discharge  of  that 
duty  may  be,  to  pronounce  nn  lionest, 
firm,  and  conscientious  verdict.  If  yos 
are  not  satisfied  that  tho^e  were  his  in- 
tentions, and  that  he  declared  those  in- 
tentions by  the  publications  in  qneetion— 
and  the  construction  of  those  pablieafeiosii, 
which  are  the  sole  guide  to  us  to-day  of 
the  intentions  of  the  prisoner,  is  entirely 
for  yon  as  men  of  sense,  as  men  of  oos- 
science,  and  as  men  of  understanding- 
give  to  them  the  mildest  interpretstioii 
which  you  conscientiously  can ;  turn  them 
over  and  oyer  again  in  your  minds,  and 
if  yon  find  any  innocent  intention  in  Uiem, 
and  that  they  are  only  innocent,  of  course 
you  will  flna  it.  If  you  find  that  tiie  in- 
tention clearly  was  to  levy  war  and  make 
insurrection,  you  will  consider  what  the 
object  of  that  was  us  deolared  by  those 
pubHcations.  Was  it  to  erect  this  oonntry 
into  a  separate  and  independent  nation, 
whether  kingdom  or  republic  P  And  if 
BO,  it  was  to  deprive  the  Queen  of  her 
title  of  her  Imperial  Grown  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  If  the  intention  was  to  levy 
war  on  those  counts  of  the  indictment^ 
you  will  consider  with  what  intention 
that  war  could  haye  been  levied.  If  to 
depose  the  Queen,  it  answers  the  first 
counts  of  the  indictment ;  if  to  make  her 
change  her  measures  by  that  war  and  dis- 
play of  foroe,  then  it  maintains  the  other 
counts  of  the  indictment,  and  the  prisoner 
falls  within  both  proyisions  of  the  Act. 
Qentlemen,  if  you  have  doubts  upon  read- 
inff  those  publications,  and  caremlly  con- 
siaering  the  intention  of  the  prisoner — if 
you  are  not  satisfied  thathe  made  those  pub- 
uoations,  yon  will  ^ive  him  the  benefit  of 
those  doubts  by  a  verdict  of  acquittal ;  but 
if  you  haye  no  such  doubts — ^if  your  minds 
are  satisfied  on  this  subject,  without  any 
regard  to  any  other  consideration,  x^"^ 
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will  retaru  the  verdict  you  ought  to  give 
—regardless  of  the  conseqaenoes  of  thai 
rerdiot,  whether  it  maj  affect  the  prisoner, 
or  whether  it  may  prove  an  advantage  to 
the  country.  These  ai*e  considerations  en- 
tirely beside  the  qaestion.  Fiat  jutHtia 
ruai  cmlum. 

Bvti:  Yonr  lordship  will  pardon  me. 
Toor  lordship  stated  that  I  admitted  that 
the  prisoner  had  the  intention,  or  con- 
templated an  insnrroction.  What  I  meant 
was,  that  the  articles  might  bear  that  oon- 
straction. 

FBKNErATHva,  6. :  Tes ;  yon  are  qnite 
right,  Mr.  Butt.  Gentlemen,  the  learned 
counsel  never  admitted  that  his  client 
contemplated  an  armed  insurrection,  but 
that  the  articles  might  bear  that  meaning. 

Foreman :  Will  your  lordship  allow  us 
to  look  at  the  Act  of  Parliament  P 

pBinmFATiniB,  B. :  Why,  gentlemen, 
with  respect  to  the  Act  of  Parliament,  I 
do  not  know  that  thero  is  any  objection 
to  sending  it  up,  but  it  has  not  been  the 
course  usually  pui'sued.  I  perceive  that 
on  a  trial  before  Lord  Tenterden,  the  jury 
made  to  him  the  same  request,  and  he  re- 
stated the  Act  of  Parliament  to  them. 

Sir  C.  O'Loghhn :  The  presumption  of 
law  is,  that  all  jurors  know  Acts  of 
Parliament  by  heart.  I  see  no  objection 
to  it. 

Pennspathib,  B.  :  It  is  the  law,  gentle- 
men, that  jurors  do  take  the  construction 
of  the  Act  of  Parliament  from  the  judges. 
If  you  please,  I  will  read  it  again. 

Foreman:  I  don't  think  it  neceseary, 
my  lord. 

The  jury  retired,  and  after  some  time 
returned  into  court. 

Foreman:  The  jury  are  anxious  to  in- 
quire whether  the  mere  publishing  of 
articles  in  the  paper,  of  which  he  is  the 
registered  proprietor,  would  render  the 
prisoner  as  guilty,  under  the  Felony  Act, 
as  if  he  had  written  the  articles  himself  P 

PSNKSVATHBB,  B. :  That  is  a  matter, 
gentlemen,  for  your  consideration.  The 
publishing  them  is  certainly  prima  fade 
evidence  against  him,  as  being  the  regis- 
tered proprietor. 

A  Jwor :  We  recollect  yonr  lordship  to 
hare  stated  that  before. 

PjSNVSFATHSB,  B. :  The  meaning  of  prima 
facie  evidence  is,  that  it  is  evidence  that 
may  be  rebutted.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
to  be  considered  whether  it  sansfies  you 
that  he  knew  of  the  articles.  Tou  ought 
to  be  satisfied  of  that,  in  order  to  know 
his  intention — that  he  knew  what  he  was 
publishing.  If  von  are  to  judge  of  that 
intention  from  the  publications,  the  ques- 
tion is,  whether  this  prima  faeie  evidence, 
not  rebutted,  under  the  oircumstances  of 
this  case,  satisfies  you  of  that  fact.  That 
18  what  I  said  before. 


The  jury  then  retired. 

Attorney-Oeneral :  Lodging  a  copy  of 
the  newspaper  is  conclusive  evidence  of 
publication  by  the  Newspaper  Registra- 
tion Act,  6  &  7  Will  4.  0.  76. 

PsifNKrATHEH,  B. :  That  Act  makes  it 
conclusive  evidence  of  publication  (after 
reading  the  Act  of  FarUament),  Mr.  At- 
torney* Oen&nU ;  still,  when  wo  use  it  as 
evidence  of  his  intention,  and  what  was 
passing  in  his  mind,  I  do  not  know  that 
you  can  go  farther  than  to  say  it  is  ^rtma 
faeie  evidence  that  he  knew  it.  He  is  the 
legal  publisher.  This  is  a  very  peculiar 
Act,  which  says  that  the  intention  must 
exist  in  his  mind,  and  then  it  is  to  be  evi- 
denced by  publishing. 

Solicitor^Oenerid :  Is  he  not  fully  re- 
sponsible, my  lord,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  statute  P 

Pbnnefatitbb,  B.  :  I  think  he  is  legally 
responsible  for  that  publication,  and  you 
could  indict  him  on  that  publication  per 
ee.  But  he  is  not  indicted  on  that  publica- 
tion per  80.  He  is  indicted  for  having  a 
particular  intention  ;  and  that  the  publica- 
tion is  evidence  of  it. 

At  half-past  five  the  Sheriff  was  directed 
by  the  Court  to  inquire  of  the  jury  whether 
th^  had  aspreed  upon  their  verdict. 

The  jury  having  come  into  court,  their 
names  were  called  over,  and  the  whole  of 
the  jurors  answered. 

Glerh  of  the  Crown:  Qentlemen,  have 
you  agreed  upon  your  verdict  P 
.  Foreman :  We  have  not,  my  lords.  There 
is  no  chance  of  our  agreeing — not  the 
slightest  chance.  Some  of  the  jarors,  my 
lord,  appear  to  feel  some  difficulty  as  to 
some  portion  of  your  lordship's  statement. 
They  do  not  seem  to  have  entirely  under- 
stood what  your  lordship  meant  with  re- 
spect to  prima  facie  evidence. 

PiBiiNBFATHEB,  B. :  [After  referring  again 
to  the  terms  of  the  Treason  Felony  Act, 
and  the  Newspaper  Registration  Act  6  and 
7  Win.  4  c.  76,  and  the  declaration  of 
proprietorship  made  by  the  prisoner  pur- 
suant to  that  statute,  continued :]  There- 
fore if  the  indictment  was  for  a  libel,  that 
he  published  in  a  certain  newspaper  a 
certain  matter  or  thin^,  this  declaration 
would  be  conclusive  evidence  that  he  was 
the  publisher  of  that  paper,  so  as  to  subject 
him  to  all  the  penalties  attaching  upon  a 
publisher  of  such  paper.  And  I  think  so  far 
as  this  case  goes,  independently  of  the  Act 
of  Parliament,  that  the  papers  of  the  l8t 
and  8th  of  July,  being  signed  by  him,  are 
evidence  that  he  was  the  proprietor  and 
publisher  of  them.  This  indictment  is 
not  merely  for  the  nablication  of  rhis 
paper,  bob  it  charges  nim  with  the  inten- 
tion formed  for  the  purpose  "  of  deposing 
our  lady  the  Queen  from  the  royal  style 
and  title  of  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom 
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of  Great  BriUln  and  Ireland ;  "  and  then 
"  that  he  did  express,  utter,  and  declare 
each  his  imagination  and  intention  **  '*  by 
publishing  the  printing."  So  that,  to  nnd 
oat  his  intention,  whether  he  formed  that 
intent^  yon  must  be  of  opinion  Uiat  he 
knew  the  contents  of  these  papers  which 
he  pablished,  because  it  is  nrom  these 

Eublications  alone  that  his  intention  is  to 
e  collected.  The  Act  (6  A  7  Will  4  c. 
76)  makes  it  conclusiye  against  him  that 
he  did  publish,  being  the  publisher.  That 
is  eyidence  to  go  to  you  that  he  knew 
every  thing  that  was  in  the  paper,  espe- 
cially under  the  circumstances  which  I 
have  detailed  to  you  of  the  nature  of  the 
publication,  the  time  that  it  was  set  up, 
and  the  following  of  these  publications. 
It  is  not  conclasiTe  evidence  of  that  fact. 
It  is  not  conclusive  that  he  knew  it.  He 
might  show  that  he  was  ignorant  of  it ; 
or  yon  may  perhaps  not  be  satisfied  upon 
the  evidence  given  by  the  Crown  that  he 
did  know  of  it.  He  is  conclusively  shown 
to  be  the  proprietor  and  publisher.  Then 
the  question  is,  whether,  being  the  pro* 
prietor  and  publisher  under  the  circum- 
stances which  have  appeared  before  you, 
he  knew  the  contents  of  what  was  pub- 
lished, in  order  to  enable  you  to  fasten 
upon  him  the  intention  to  depose  the 
Queen,  or  to  deprive  her  of  her  royal  style 
or  name. 

A  Jwror :  Your  lordship  said  before  that 
if  the  publishing  wns  proved,  it  was  prima 
faeie  evidence  ^rith  respect  to  the  guilt  gf 
the  party. 

P£iiK£f  ATHXR,  B. :  As  to  his  knowing 
what  he  published. 

A  Jwror :  And  therefore  of  his  guilt. 

Forema/n :  Some  of  the  jurors,  my  lord, 
not  knowing  the  moaning  of  prima  ftude 
evidence,  wish  to  know  whether  your 
lordship  meant  to  convey  that  prima  facie 
evidence  was  sufficient  to  warrant  the  iury 
in  convicting  a  party  under  the  Felony 
Act.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
among  the  jurors :  some  hold*  that  from 
your  lordship  stating  there  being  prima 
facie  evidence  of  the  prisoner's  gailt,  we 
should  at  once  go  to  find  him  guilty; 
others  receiving  the  phrase  thus — that 
jonr  lordship  did  not  mean  to  convey  that 
it  was  sufficient ;  and  they  wish  to  have 
your  lordship's  opinion  upon  that  point. 

FSNKEF^THSR,  B. :  I  did  not  mean, 
gentlemen,  to  direct  you,  or  to  tell  you, 
that,  in  point  of  law,  because  he  was  the 
publiuher  and  proprietor  of  the  paper,  he 
therefore  necessaiily  knew  the  contents. 
I  did  not  mean  to  convey  that.  Bat  I  told 
yon  that  it  was  evidence  that  he  did  know 
the  contents ;  and  that  you  were  to  form 
your  judgment  upon  the  whole  of  the  case, 
reading  the  documents  and  the  evidence, 
via.,  his  signing  these  documents,  and  his 


declaration,  and  say,  whether  you  were 
satisfied  tkat  he  was  not  only  the  pub- 
lisher, but  that  he  knew  the  contents. 
The  knowledge  of  the  oontenta  is  neces- 
sary, as  it  would  appear  to  me,  in  order 
to  enable  you  to  form  the  opinion  whether 
he  did  intend,  and  whether  he  formed 
that  intention,  to  deprive  our  Sovereign 
of  her  style  and  dignity,  and  whether  he 
has  expressed  it  by  these  poUicatioBS. 
I  believe  I  stated  pretty  much  the  snb- 
stance  of  this  before.  I  have  gone  more 
at  length  into  it  now,  for  fear  of  any  bus- 
understanding  of  what  I  stated.  I  before 
said  I  would  not  offer  one  word  of  oon- 
ment  upon  the  weight  of  that  evidence, 
nor  will  I  do  so  now. 

Foreman:  There  does  not  appear,  my 
lord,  any  chance  of  our  agreeing. 

PENNe?ATHSR,  B. :  You  Lad  better  retire. 
It  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  Ckmrt  to  dis- 
charge you  at  present.  I  am  very  sorry 
the  result  will  be,  if  you  do  not  agree 
upon  vour  verdict,  that  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  let  you  remain  in  your  room 
all  night. 

The  jury  then  retired. 

At  ton  o'clock  FiGOT,  G.B.,  took  his  seal 
on  the  bench,  and  the  jury  were  sent  for. 

Foreman:  My  lord,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  chance  of  our  agreeing. 

PiGOT,  C.B.:  It  will  be  necessary  for 
you,  gentlemen,  again  to  retire. 

A  Juror:  My  lord,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  chance  of  our  agreeing ;  and  I 
trust  that  your  lordship  wul  not  ctmeider 
it  necessary  to  order  us  again  to  retire. 

PiGOT.  C.B. :  I  have  no  option,  gentle- 
men.   You  must  retire. 

A  Juror :  Are  we  not  to  have  any  re- 
freshment P 

PlooT,  C.B.:  No;  the  usual  course  must 
be  adopted. 

The  Sheriff  was  directed  to  keep  the 
jury  during  the  night. 

The  Court  then  adjourned  until  ten 
o'clock  on  the  following  day. 

Saturday,  August  12, 1848. 

The  prisoner  being  placed  at  the  bar, 
the  names  of  the  jury  were  called  over. 
and  they  all  answered. 

GlerJc  of  the  Grown:  Have  yon  agreed 
upon  your  verdict,  gentlemen  P 

Foreman :  No,  we  have  not ;  and  I  fear, 
my  lord,  there  is  not  the  slightest  chance 
of  our  agreeing. 

Penvefatheb,  6. :  Under  all  the  circinn- 
stances,  it  does  not  appear  to  the  Court 
that  they  ought  to  endanger  the  lives  of 
the  jury  by  keeping  them  confined  any 
longer. 

Attorney- General :  There  is  no  possible 
desire  on  my  part  to  keep  them  longer 
than  is  necessary.  Your  lordship  will 
recollect,  by  a  decision  of  the  Coart  of 
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Queen's  Bench, (a)  ihere  is  no  power  in  the 
Court  to  discharge  the  jury,  unless  it  ap- 
pears some  of  the  jury  are  suffering  from 
illness ;  and  then  a  medical  man  muBt  be 
examined,  to  satisfy  the  Court  that  longer 
confinement  would  be  dangerous  to  their 
lives;  and  then  a  memorandum  is  made 
to  that  effect  and  entered  on  the  record. 

Pennefatueb,  B.  :  I  do  not  think  what 
I  have  done  at  all  contradicts  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Court  of  Qaeen's  Bench  and 
the  other  judges.  I  have  just  been  com- 
municating with  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  on 
the  subject,  and  we  both  concur  in  the 
opinion  that  human  life  must  be  con- 
sidered. It  cannot  endure  this  kind  of 
trial  beyond  a  certain  extent;  and  we 
cannot  subject  gentlemen,  who  come  here 
to  discharge  an  oneroas  public  duty,  which 
is  at  best  a  painful  one,  to  endanger  their 
lives. or  tiieir  health;  and  the. entry- we 
are  disposed  to  make  is,  that  the  jury, 
upon  the  second  day  of  the  trial,  having 
retired  at  the  hour  of  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  haying,  in  a  subsequent 
part  of  the  day  declared  that  thev  could 
not  agree  on  their  verdict,  were  shut  up 
for  the  night,  and  remained  in  their  room 
until  the  following  day  at  a  quarter  to 
eleven  without  food  or  easement ;  and  it 
appearing  to  the  Court,  upon  view  of  the 
jurors,  that  they  are  exhausted  by  fatigue 
and  labour,  and  that  it  would  be  dangerous 
to  their  health,  if  not  to  their  lives,  to 
keep  them  longer  confined,  the  Court  does 
discharge  them. 

PiooT,  C.B. :  Gentlemen,  we  are  sorry 
you  haTc  had  so  much  labour  and  irksome 
duty  to  perform  without  any  result.  It  is 
a  painful  state  of  things.  We  must  now 
discharge  yon  from  further  attendance. 

SECOND  TRIAL. 

Before  Pigot,  C.B.,  and  Pennefatheb,  D. 

Thursday,  August  17,  1848.  (&) 

Challenge  to  the  Array. 

The  prisoner  having  being  placed  at  the 

bar,  his  counsel  handed  in  tne  following 

challenge  to  the  array : — 

?5,"  And  the  said  Kevin  Izod  0*Doherty  chal- 
lenges the  array  of  the  said  panel,  because  he 
says  that  the  said  panel  was  made  and  arrayed 
by  Henry  Sneyd  French,  High  Sheriff  of  the 
city  of  Dublin,  and  that  in  arraying  the  said 
panel  the  said  Henry  Snevd  French  excluded 
therefrom  persons  professing  the  Boman  Ca- 
tholie  religion  in  an  improper  and  unconstitu- 
tional manner.  And  the  said  Kevin  Ixod 
O'Poherty  says  that  the  panel  aforesaid  pur- 
ports to  be  taken  fairly  and  impartially  from 

(a)  Canwojf  and  Lynch  v.  Reg.  7  Ir.  L.R. 
149,  1  Cox,  aC.  210;  but  see  Winsor  v.  Beg. 
L.B.  I  Q.B.  289, 890,  65  L.J.,  M.C.  121,  161. 

(6)  On  Monday  August  14,  John  Martin 
was  tried ;  see  below,  p.  925. 


the  jurors'  book  of  the  city  of  Dublin  ;  and  that 
of  the  persouB  named  in  the  said  jurors*  book, 
and  qualified  by  law  to  act  as  jurors  on  the  trial 
of  the  issues  above  joined  bet«reen  our  Sovereign 
Lady  the  Queen  and  the  naid  Kevin  Izod 
O'Doherty,  two-thirds  thereof  are  persons  pro- 
fessing the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  one- 
third  thereof  are  persons  professing  the 
Protestant  religion;  and  the  said  Kevin  Izod 
0*Dohcrty  further  says  that  the  panel  returned 
to  try  the  issues  above  joined  as  aforesaid,  and 
professing  as  aforesaid  to  be  fairly  and  im» 
partially  taken  from  the  jurors*  book  of  the  city 
of  Dublin,  consists  of  a  large  number,  to  wit, 
181  names;  and  that  out  of  the  persons  named 
therein  two-thirds  are  persons  professing  the 
Protestant  religion,  and  one- third  are  persons 
professing  the  Boman  Catholic  religion;  and 
that  the  laid  panel  was  so  made  and  arrayed  by 
the  said  Henry  Sne^yd  French  wilfully  and 
designedly  to  prejudice  him,  the  said  Kevin 
Izod  O'Doherty,  on  the  trial  of  the  issues  above 
joined  aa  aforesaid  in  this  case;  wherefore  be 
the  said  Kevin  Iiod  O'Doherty  prays  judgment, 
and  that  the  said  challenge  may  be  allow^,  and 
so  forth." 

After  some  discussion,  two  of  the  grand 
jurors  for  the  county  of  the  city  of  Dublin 
were  appointed  triers. 

Buit :  I  believe,  my  lords,  I  am  entitled 
to  state  the  case  to  the  triers.  It  was  so 
decided  in  Sheridan's  case. 

Pennefather,  B.  :  Tes. 

Butt  stated  that  the  challenge  was  made 
without  imputing  to  the  Sheriff,  either  a 
desire  to  show  favour  to  the  Crown,  or 
prejudice  to  the  prisoner,  from  any  msblioe 
against  him. 

Pennefatheb,  B.  :  Then  I  do  not  see 
what  ground  of  challenge  yon  haye. 

BtUt:  We  impute  that  the  Sheriff  has 
been  influenced.     The  question  we  wish 
to    raise    is    this,    whether   the    Sheriff 
was  influenced  l^  a  motive  which  ought 
not    to   have   influenced    him    in  array- 
ing that  panel;    and,  although  he  may 
have    come    to    the    conclusion    that    a 
panel,  which  should  be  exclusively  Pro- 
testant, or  which  should   have  a  large 
preponderance  of  Protestants,  was  the  one 
he  ought  to  have  returned;  yet,  if  he 
selected  that  panel  with  reference  to  the 
religious  opinions  of  the  men  upon  the 
jurors*    book,   in    the    present    state    of 
the  laws,  admitting  our  Boman  Catholic 
fellow-subjects  to  a  full  participation  in 
every  civil  right  and  privilege — if  he  was 
influenced  in  the  selection  of  this  panel 
by  the  wish  to  give  a  preference  to  Pro- 
testants  on  the   panel,   no   matter  how 
honest  may  have  been  the  prejudice  that 
i  led  him  to  take  that  view,  you  cannot  be 
j  of  opinion  in  the  present  state  of  the  law 
.  that  the  panel  was  *'well,  euually,  and 
'  impartially  arrayed."   You  will  not  under- 
I  stand  me,  to  insinuate  or  insist  in  the 
1  most  remote  degree,  that   a  Protestant 
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jury  woald  not  do    fall  jastice   io  the 
prifloner.     That  is  not  the  qaestion  Ton 
will  bave  to  try.    It  is  the  Sheriff's  dnty 
indifferently  to  select  from    the  jurors' 
book,   influenced  by  no  motive  that  the 
law  does  not  recognise.    Now,  the  law 
does  not  recognise  the  exclusion  of  any 
Koman  Catholic  fellow-subject  because  he 
is  a  Boman  Catholic.   Dublin  is  in  a  great 
degree  a  Boman  Catholic  city.    There  are 
on  the  jurors'  book  four  thousand  names, 
and  out  of  these  four  thousand  names  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  person  arraying  the 
panel  indifferently  to  select.    Three  thou- 
sand of  this  number  are  Boman  Catholics. 
But  into  this  court  there  is  a  panel  re- 
turned of  one  hundred  and  fifty,  of  which 
only  thirty  are  Boman  Catholics  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  are  Protestants.    It 
is  for  you  to  say  whether,  if  we  establish 
that  fact,  you  will  beliere  that  that  was 
perfectly  accidental.    We  3-0 1  say  that  it 
18  the  right  of  every  man  to  be  tried  by  a 
jury  selected  from  a  panel  arrayed  only 
by  motives  which    the    law    recognises. 
We  sa^  there  is  a  public  principle  in- 
volved in  this  with  respect  to  our  Koman 
Catholic  fellow-subjects,  that  they  should 
ex^joy  the  privileges  which  the  law  has 
conferred  upon  them.    We  do  allege  that 
this  panel  has  not  been  well,  eaually,  and 
impartially  arrayed,  because  an  ingredient 
has  entered  into  its  composition  which 
the  law  does  not  authorize.    If  we  prove 
the  facts  which  I  have  mentioned  to  you, 
it  will  be  for  tou  to  draw  that  inference. 
It  is  impossible  to  enter  into  the  mind  of 
the  Sheriff  or  thof>e  who  advised  him  in 
the  selection  of  this  panel.    If  we  prove 
to  ^ou  the  fact,  that  from  a  panel  on 
which  the  greater  portion  of  names  were 
Boman  Catholic,  a  panel  has  been  returned 
almost  exclusively  Protestant,  I  ask  you  as 
reasonable  men,  can  you  believe  that  the 
Sheriff  had  not  a  preference  for  Protest- 
aDts  F    And  if  he  had,  then  this  panel  was 
not  well,  equally,  and  impartial^  chosen. 

Sir  0.  O'Loghlm:  We  wish  to  have  the 
witnesses  out  of  court,  my  lord. 

Pennstather,  B.  :  I  do  not  see  any  ob- 
jection to  that. 

Edward  O'Rorke,  sworn  on  the  voir  dire —  | 
Examined  by  Sir  Oohnan  0*Loghlen, 

Spoke  to  applying  twice  to  the  Sheriff  for 
a  copy  of  the  panel  which  was  refused, 
and  to  making  out  a  list  (produced)  of  the 
names  on  the  panel  as  they  were  called 
over  in  court;  also  to  applying  subse- 
quently to  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown  for  a 
copy  of  the  panel  which  was  also  refused. 
Witness  stated  his  belief  that  he  had  seen 
a  copy  of  the  panel  in  the  hands  of 
counsel  for  the  Crown  in  court. 

Pennepatoer,  B,  :  I  Want  to  know  from 
Mr.  O'Eorke  whether  he  attended  to  the 


oaUing  of  the  panel  on  the  first  day?— 
Tee;  so  far  as  I  took  down,  my  lord.  I 
am  speaking  of  the  city  paneL  I  think  i% 
was  only  caUed  over  as  far  as  ''  Thomoi 
A,  Pol§on,"  or  "John  Jonet;"  I  am  not 
certain  which ;  that  would  be  somewhere 
down  to  53  or  54.  It  certainly  was  not 
more  than  half  called. 

Joseph  WiUiam  Fcley,  sworn  on  the  voir 
dire — Examined  by  0*IIagan. 

Spoke  to  applying  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
Peace  for  a  oopY  of  itie  jurors'  book,  which 
was  refused.  Was  allowed  to  compare  the 
general  with  the  corrected  list  preserved 
m  the  office,  but  not  with  a  list  brought 
by  himself. 

BuU:  There  is  no  imputation  on  the 
jurors'  book,  but  it  is  merely  to  lay  ground 
for  admitting  secondaiy  evidence  of  that 
list. 

Gharles  Barber,  sworn  on  the  voir  dire-^ 
Examined  by  BvU. 

Spoke  to  applj^g  for  a  copy  of  the 
jurors'  book,  which  was  revised,  and  for 
inspection  of  the  jurors'  book,  which  was 
granted;  and  to  be  allowed  to  conapwe 
the  jurors'  book  with  a  list  brought  with 
him,  which  was  refused* 

BiUt :  You  have  been  engaged  in  at- 
tending at  several  of  the  registrations 
in  the  city  of  Dublin  P— All  the  registra- 
tions —  registrations  of  parliamentary 
voters. 

Are  you  acquainted  generally  with  the 
citizens  of  Dublin  P — I  am. 

Did  vou  attend  at  the  revision  of  the 

i'urors' book  before  the  BecorderP — Yes, 
:did. 

Now,  are  you  able  to  form  an  opinion  of 
the  proportion  of  Boman  Catholics  and 
Protestants  in  that  jurors'  book  P — 

Attorney- Oeneral :  1  do  not  know 
whether  we  oueht  to  go  into  the  ques- 
tion of  what  is  the  religion  of  the  different 
persons  on  the  jurors'  book,  and  what  their 
proportions  are  from  a  guess  of  this  des- 
cription. 

Pemnefatheb,  B.  :  I  do  not  think  that 
that  is  a  correct  way  of  giving  evidence ; 
but  I  cannot  say  that  the  evi&nce  is  not 
properly  receiTable.  If  they  came  pre- 
pared with  proper  evidence,  1  do  not  know 
that  the  question  of  the  jurors'  religion  is 
to  be  excluded. 

WhiteMe  :  My  lords,  how  could  the 
religion  of  anybody  on  that  jurors'  book  be 
entered  into  P  How  could  it  be  entered 
into  before  the  BecorderP  Is  he  not 
bound  by  the  law  of  the  land  to  put  every 
person  on  the  panel  who  has  a  given 
qualification  of  property,  without  regard 
to  his  religion  P 

Peiwevatheb,  B.  :  I  will  not  say  now 
whether  it  is  relevant  or  not.    It  ia  done 
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for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  Sheriff 
made  his  selection  of  the  present  jary  panel 
on  aooonnt  of  their  religion ;  and  if  the 
triers  come  to  that  oonolnsion,  1  shonld  be 
of  opinion  that  the  panel  was  not  properlj 
made;  and  if  he  arrajed  that  panel  merely 
on  account  of  the  religion  or  the  parties, 
that  wonld  be  a  bad  panel. 

White9%de:  The  persons  are  to  be  se- 
lected from  that  book  by  the  Sheriff.  No 
mortal  man  can  tell,  by  looking  at  that 
book,  any  man's  religions  persuasion — and 
rightly  and  properly — whether  a  man  is 
Protestant,  Jew,  or  Quaker,  matters  not 
one  jot.  He  has  an  actnal  right  to  be 
anon  the  jni-ors*  book,  and  the  inquiry  into 
what  his  religion  is,  is  perfectly  irrelevant. 

Sir  0.  0*Loghlen:  That  is  my  case. 

PfiNNEFATHBB,  B. :  An  inquiry  of  this 
kind  may  lead  to  very  in  jar  ions  conse- 
quences to  the  administration  of  justice, 
but  it  is  quite  a  different  question  whether 
it  be  legal  or  not.  1  repeat  that,  if  the 
jury  were  selected  on  account  of  their 
religion,  and  persons  of  a  different  religion 
set  by  on  account  of  their  religion,  it  would 
be  an  improper  way  of  makmg  the  paneL 
The  panel  ou^ht  to  be  arrayed  by  the 
Sheriff  according  to  his  judgment,  in 
choosing  proper  and  qualified  men,  with- 
out regara  to  religion. 

High  Bhmff:  That  is  what  I  did,  my 
lord. 

BuU  (to  the  wUneas) :  Did  you  take  the 
pains  to  ascertain  the  relative  number  of 
Boman  Gatiiolics  and  Protestants  on  the 
jurors*  book  ? 

Whiteside :  There  is  no  jurors'  book  in 
evidence  yet.  This  was  attempted  in 
MUcheVs  case. 

Pennefathsb,  B.  :  Until  the  jurors'  book 
is  in  evidence  no  question  as  to  its  con- 
tents can  be  asked. 

Butt  {to  the  wUnsBs) :  Supposing  an 
alteration  was  made  by  the  Becorder  from 
what  was  going  on  in  his  own  book,  do 
you  mean  to  say  that  nothing  could  have 
occurred  in  discharge  of  his  duty,  in  re- 
spect to  settling  that  book  without  yon 
having  entered  it  in  yours  P — I  do  not 
mean  to  swear  any  such  thing.  The 
Becorder  might  make  what  alterations  he 
wished. 

The  witness  stated  that  he  attended  the 
Bevision  Court  with  a  copy  of  the  piinted 
lists  returned  by  the  collectors  of  the 
different  parishes,  and  that  he  entei'ed  on 
his  copy  the  corrections  made  by  the 
Becorder. 

PEVNsrATHSR,  B. :  He  is  endeavouring 
now  to  give  secondary  evidence  uf  those 
lists  of  the  jurors'  names.  Those  lists 
were  made  out,  at  least  one  of  them  was 
made  out,  by  the  Becorder  revising  the 
lists  f^Eumished  by  the  collectors,  that  re- 
vision taking  place  in  open  court ;  and  the 


witness  says  that  he  had  that  book  in  his 
hand,  which  purports  to  be  a  duplicate,  or 
a  copj  of  the  list  which  the  Becorder  was 
revising ;  and  he  says  he  nut  upon  it  the 
adjudications  of  the  Becoraer,  to  the  best 
ofhis  skill  and  ability.  The  question  is, 
whether  that  is  sufficient  secondary  evi- 
dence of  the  jurors'  book,  or  of  the  list  in 
possession  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace.  Now 
it  appears  to  me  that  it  is,  for  we  must 
take  m  every  case  the  best  secondary  evi- 
dence which  the  party  can  produce,  the 
more  especially  if  the  original  may  be 
producea  for  the  purpose  of  contradicting 
or  disproving  the  book. 

SolioUor^OenercU :  They  ought  to  have 
served  a  aubpctna  dnee$  tect^n  in  court. 

Mr.  O'BarJee :  We  did  serve  a  subpoena. 

SoUcitor-Oeneral :  You  should  call  the 
officer. 

PsNiTEFATHER,  B. :  Then,  that  is  an 
answer  that  they  cannot  offer  this  list, 
which  at  best  is  but  a  copy.  I  cannot 
suffer  this  list  to  be  usect  in  evidence 
unless  vou  show  that  you  cannot  get  tbe 
original. 

SuU  (to  ike  ieUnees) :  Did  you  examine 
the  panel  that  Mr.  O^Borhe  gave  yonP 
Look  at  that  copy  of  the  panel  P— To  the 
best  of  my  belief  it  is  tbe  same. 

Are  you  able  to  say  how  many  Pro- 
testants and  Boman  Catholics  are  there 
on  that  panel  P — There  are  thirty  Boman 
Catholics. 

One  of  the  Triers :  We  think  he  ought 
to  mark  them. 

Butt :  There  are  thirty  Boman  Catholics 
on  that  panel  P — Yes,  and  the  remainder 
are  Protestants  with  one  or  two  exceptions 
who  are  Quakers. 

Solioitor-Oeneral :  We  call  them  Pro- 
testants. 

Butt  then  called  Echert  Dickenson, 
Clerk  of  the  Peace,  who  produced  the 
oriffinal  lists  furnished  by  tne  collectors, 
which  were  corrected  by  the  Becorder,  and 
from  which  when  corrected,  the  general 
list  containing  the  names  in  alphabetical 
order  and  according  to  rank,  was  made 
out.  The  witness  also  produced  such 
general  list,  and  stated  that,  acting  on 
counsers  opinion,  he  had  refused  to  allow 
copies  to  be  made  either  for  the  defence 
or  the  Crown,  but  had  allowed  the  lists  as 
revised  by  the  Becorder  to  be  compared 
with  the  general  list. 

Charles  Barber  recalled. 
Butt:  Now,  my  lords,  I  am  very  un- 
willing to  detain  the  court,  but  I  scarcely 
see  what  other  course  I  can  take  but  to 
put  these  books  into  the  witness's  hands 
and  let  him  look  over  them.  That  will 
take  a  long  time.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  copy  he  has  taken  is  tolerably 
accurate. 
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PiKWATHKE,  B.:  I  shoald  think  per- 
haps  there  would  be  no  great  hasard  in 
the  admisHion  that  this  witness  may  now 
speak  of  the  list  he  held  in  his  hand,  the 
original  being  in  court,  the  Grown  haTJng 
an  opportunity  of  looking  over  the  origi- 
nal and  pointing  out  any  inaccnraoies  in 
the  list.     I  would  suggest  that. 

AUam«y- General :  As  far  as  I  am  able 
to  form  an  opinion,  I  protest  against  the 
whole  of  this  examination,  and  eyery  thing 
connected  with  it.  It  is  qnifce  impossible 
the  man  can  know  anything  on  the  subject 
at  all.  The  only  way  to  judge  whether  he 
can  give  any  evidence  is  to  examine  him 
as  to  one  or  two  hundred  names. 

Pekn£FATuer,  B.  :  Unquestionably  that 
would  test  his  knowledge. 

Butt:  If  he  is  examined  from  the  re- 
vised  book. 

Attorney •  General :  1  will  look  at  this 
book  without  at  all  pledging  myself  that 
I  will  let  him  have  it.  I  see  a  number  of 
black,  and  brown,  and  red  marks. 

Butt  (to  the  witness) :  Did  you  put  those 
marks  there  yourself  P — No  ;  I  put  some 
of  them,  and  the  other  witness  is  in  court 
wlo  put  tho  rest. 

Dia  you  endeavour  to  ascertain  the 
religion  of  the  persons  on  the  book  in  that 
parwhP~I  did. 

Did  you  yourself  mark  them  in  your 
own  list  P — I  did. 

Attorney •  General :  If  the  matter  were 
within  bis  own  knowledge  ;  if  he  saw  the 
man  at  a  church  or  chapel,  and  he  put 
it  down,  he  may  refresh  his  recollection  ; 
but  he  cannot  make  marks  and  ^tate 
them  as  the  result  of  his  inquiries. 

Fenkepathek,  B.  :  That  is  an  objection 
of  the  Attomey-GeneraVs  which  appears 
to  me  well  founded.  These  marks  are 
made  by  the  witness  from  inquiries,  and 
these  inauiries  are  not  legal  evidence.  I 
think  he  is  bound  to  say  that  a  certain  per- 
son is  a  Protestant  or  a  Boman  Catholic, 
and  then  you  may  ask  in  cross-examination 
the  grounds  of  his  belief. 

Butt :  Just  see  what  an  enormous  time 
it  will  take  then.  Now  take  St.  Andrew's 
parish. 

FsvifEFATUEB,  B. :  Let  him  read  the 
names  and  tell  us  the  religion. 

Solicitor- General :  Now  take  the  first 
names  there  P  —  William  Acton,  Charles 
Ammerman,  the  third  is  Henry  Anderson, 
College  Green. 

•    Do  Tou  know  the  religion  of   William 
Aetonf'-ldo. 

What  is  he  P— A  Protestant. 

Have  you  seen  him  at  church  P— No. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  himP — Not 
personally. 

Have  you  over  dined  with  him  P — ^Not 
likely. 


Will  you  swear  yon  ever  spoke  to  Mr. 
Acton  f— I  will  not. 

Then  you  never  heard  from  himself 
what  his  religion  was,  if  you  never  spake 
to  him  P— No. 

And  you  never  saw  him  at  church  ? — 
No. 

Did  you  ever  speak  to  any  of  his  family  ? 
—No. 

Has  he  a  relative  or  sister  aliv^e  P — ^I 
cannot  say. 

Has  he  a  child  f — I  do  not  know  how 
many  he  might  have. 

Is  he  married  P — I  cannot  say. 

Do  yon  know  whether  he  is  married 
to  a  Protestant  or  Catholic  ladyT-^It 
was  not  requisite  for  my  purpose  to  in- 
quire. 

Pewef ATHBK,  B. :  I  do  not  think  that 
is  evidenoo.  A  man  is  sent  by  perBons 
who  have  some,  interest  in  the  inquiiy ; 
we  must  suppose  so;  and  he  makes  in- 
quiries as  to  a  person*s  religion^  withoat 
seeing  the  person,  or  telling  us  from  whom 
he  got  the  mformation,  and  without  telling 
us  how  he  got  that  information.  Surely 
that  is  not  evidence. 

Butt:  I  must  concede  that  at  once.  I 
could  not  pretend  to  bring  to  an  inquiry 
of  this  kind  evidence  of  four  thousand 
names  in  tho  city,  exactly  of  the  same 
character  that  the  court  would  reauire,  if 
the  question  was  as  to  each  man  s  indi- 
vidual religion.  If  your  lordship  decides 
the  question  against  me,  certainly  we 
shall  have  no  other  resource  for  this  chal- 
lenge except  to  call  the  Sheriff,  or  aban- 
don it.  We  certainly  could  not  cany  the 
case  further  upon  this  point. 

Pbmneiatbeb,  B.  :  I  think  you  had 
better  call  the  Sheriff. 

Butt :  Let  me  submit  to  your  lordship 
this,  that  dealing  merely  with  a  fact  of 
public  notoriety,  the  Court  should  be  dis- 
posed to  receive  more  (general  evidence 
than  what  it  would  be  if  it  were  a  case  of 
each  man's  particular  religion.  For  in- 
Btance,shoula  Inotbe  entitled  to  give  evi- 
dence of  this  character  to  bear  out  the  iaaae 
in  the  present  case,  and  to  ask  a  question  of 
this  sort — do  you  know,  generally,  the 
city  of  Dublin  p  Are  not  the  inhabitants 
respectable  merchants  generally,  and  are 
they  not  Boman  Catholics  ? 

PfiNNEFATHEE,  B  :  I  do  uot  think  you  can. 

Butt :  We  cannot  carry  this  case  nirther ; 
but  I  wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood  i^t 
the  ground  upon  which  we  fail  upon  our 
challenge  is  the  impossibility  of  bringing 
tho  legal  proof.  We  close  our  case  with 
the  simple  fact  we  have  proved,  that  there 
is  a  disproportion  of  Protestants  and 
Boman  Catholics  upon  the  jury  panel. 

Penneyathkr,  B.  :  Tou  have  proved  no 
such  thing.  The  triers  themselves  said 
that  the  witness  had  not  shown  how  he 
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knew  the  religion  of  those  parties  ;  and  I 
told  them  that  that  should  be  explained 
to  them  presently.  They  have  a  right  to 
cross-examine  him. 

Solicitor- General :  It  has  already  been 
tested. 

p£NNEifATHXR,  B. :  You  have  not  tested 
it  with  respect  to  the  panel.  They  give 
np  the  case  with  respect  to  the  jury  book. 
Mr.  Barber  recalled. 

Solicitor- Genercd :  Do  you  know  Mr. 
VaUaUiiie^  of  Dorset  Street? — There  is  a 
witness  in  court  who  does. 

You  know  nothing  about  him  P — No. 

Fennktatheb,  B.  :  At  the  same  time  von 
will  consider,  supposing  you  establish 
that  on  this  panel  there  are  thirty  Boman 
Catholics  and  one  hundred  Protestants, 
still  how  does  that  serve  you,  if  you  fail  to 
prove  the  other  part  of  your  proposition, 
namely,  the  numbers  on  the  jurors*  book  P 
From  anything  that  appears  on  the  evi- 
dence already  given,  there  might  not  be 
an  undue  proportion  on  the  panel. 

Butt:  Then  we  close  oar  case.  We 
cannot  go  further. 

AtUyi*ney-Genefral :  Just  one  moment, 
my  lord,  with  respect  to  the  Sheriff. 

Solicitor' General :  All  we  wish,  my  lord, 
is,  not  on  our  part,  but  as  the  Sheriff 
made  a  statement  in  evidence,  that  he 
should  repeat  it  on  oath. 

Henry  Sneyd  French,  Esq.,  sworn  on  the 
voir  dire. 

Attorney 'General:  Will  you  now  repeat 
what  you  said  before,  Mr.  French?— Mj 
lords,  I  did  not  know  the  religion  of  any 
single  prisoner  to  be  tried  here  :  nor  did 
I  know  the  names  of  them  with  \he  ex- 
ception of  Mr.  Martin,  until  I  was  served 
with  a  subpoena  by  the  attorney  for  the 
prisoner  in  this  case.  I  was  not  influenced 
by  any  corrupt  motive.  I  made  the  panel 
to  the  best  of  my  abilitr  and  judgment, 
and  I  was  not  influenced  by  the  religion 
of  the  persons.  No  one  ever  spoke  to  me 
on  the  subject  except  Mr.  Hamilton,  my 
sub-sherifl*,  nor  was  anybody  in  the  office 
but  us  two.  I  made  out  the  names  and 
Mr.  HamiUtm  wrote  them  down. 

SoUeiior-Qeneral :  Was  any  copy  ^ven 
to  either  side  P — No.  I  asked  the  opmion 
of  counsel  whether  I  on^ht  to  give  copies 
to  either  side,  and  he  said  it  was  perfectly 
optional  for  me  to  do  so,  on  account  of 
the  intimidation  used  to  the  jurors  on  the 
last  trial  here.  Two  notices  were  served 
on  them  threatening  them  with  death, 
and  my  own  life  was  threatened.  There- 
fore I  did  not  do  so. 

Was  there  at  any  time,  up  to  the 
moment  of  your  delivering  the  panel  in 
court,  any  communication  directly  or  in- 
directly on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  or  any 
person  connected  with  it  P — Certainly  not. 


Sir  C.  0*Loghlen :  When  you  arranged 
the  130  on  the  panel,  did  you  know  their 
religion  P — I  did  of  some. 

Of  the  great  proportion  P — No.  After- 
wards I  requested  Mr.  Hamilton  to  ask 
Mr.  Ponder  if  he  knew  the  religion  and  he 
said  he  did.  I  beliere  he  said  there  were 
thirty  Boman  Catholics. 

That  was  after  the  panel  was  made  out  P 
— No.  If  your  lordsnips  wish  I  will  tell 
the  whole  thing  from  beginning  tiO  end. 

P£NMBFATHBB,  B. :  You  may  as  well 
since  you  have  said  anything  about  it. 

High  Sheriff:  I  made  out  the  panel  be- 
tween the  IS^th  of  July  and  the  1st  of 
August.  There  was  nobody  but  the 
Sheriff  and  Sub-sheriff  present  We 
were  four  or  five  days  doing  it.  On  the 
first  occasion  we  put  down  120  names  on 
the  panel,  without  the  slightest  reference 
to  religions  distinctions  or  politics;  not 
that  I  mean  to  say  if  I  knew  a  man  to  be 
a  politician  I  would  not  put  him  down.  I 
began  at  the  end  of  the  book  and  selected 
the  names  from  the  last  letter  in  the 
book.  After  that  I  asked  the  Sub-sheriff 
to  show  the  panel  to  Mr.  Ponder,  and  he 
said  he  thought  it  was  a  very  fair  panel. 
I  asked  him  if  he  knew  the  relieion  of  all 
the  parties  on  it ;  he  said  he  did  not,  but 
he  knew  there  were  thirty  Boman  Catholics 
on  the  panel,  and  there  might  be  ten  or 
twelve  more.  Mr.  Hamilton  and  I  then 
thought  the  panel  was  not  sufficiently 
large ;  and  I  was  informed  by  Mr.  AUey 
that  some  of  the  jurors  were  fined  at  the 
last  Commission  for  non-attendance,  and 
were  told  if  they  attended  at  the  present 
Commission  their  fines  would  be  remitted, 
and  I  wished  to  give  them  the  chance  of 
having  their  fines  remitted,  some  of  them 
at  least  who  did  not  answer  at  the  last 
Commission.  We  thought  that  thirty 
Boman  Catholics  were  too  small  a  number, 
and  we  extracted  twenty  whom  we  knew 
to  be  Protestants,  so  as  to  make  it  as 
nearly  equal  as  possible ;  and  my  firm 
belief  is,  notwithstanding  what  has  been 
sworn  here,  there  are  upwards  of  fif^ 
Boman  Catholics  on  that  panel.  That  is 
my  belief.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  did  it 
impartially  and  fairly. 

Butt :  You  say  that  Mr.  Hamilton  and  you 
did  consider  proportions  in  framing  the 
panel  P — I  said  to  Mr.  Hamilton  that  my 
wish  was,  to  make  it  out  as  impartially  as 
possible  without  reference  to  religion. 

You  say  you  did  still  in  framing  the 
panel  consider  that  the  Boman  Catholics 
and  Protestants  should  bear  certain  pro- 
portions P — Certainly  I  should  wish  it  to 
be  so. 

Suppose — and  I  put  the  question  fairly 
to  you — yon  considered  in  framing  the 
panel,  assuming  the  fact  to  be  so,  that 
out  of  a  panel  of  140,  thirty  would  be 
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the  fftir  proportion  of  Boman  Gfttholics  to 
represeut  the  citisens  of  Dublin? — I  be- 
lieve there  are  a  great  many  more  on  it. 

I  am  afraid  yua  are  wrong;  but  the 
qaeation  I  ask  you  is  this,  snp posing  the 
panel  was  by  accident,  or  by  i|^noranoe, 
with  only  thirty  Boman  Catholics  on  it, 
wonld  yon  consider  that  a  fair  representa- 
tion according  to  the  class  of  persons 
entitled  to  be  jurors  P — ^No ;  fifty  is  what 
I  believe  to  be  the  fair  proportion  to  be  on 
the  jnry  list. 

If  yon  have  arrayed  otherwise  it  is 
through  ignorance  P — Yes. 

Do  yon  consider  thirty  a  fair  proportion 
of  Boman  Catholics  oat  of  120  ?— I  will  not 
answer  that  qnestion ;  the  triers  may  an- 
swer that.  I  merely  rise  to  justify  myself. 

I  think  I  am  entitled  to  ask  whether 
on  wonld  consider  thirty  Boman  Catho- 
icB,  supposing  the  number  to  be  thirty 
out  of  140,  a  fair  p*nel  between  the  Crown 
and  the  prisoner  P — I  appeal  to  the  court 
whether  I  should  answer  such  a  question. 
If  I  am  not  to  be  allowed  a  discretion  in 
making  out  the  panel,  I  may  as  well  take  the 
letter  M  alone,  and  make  it  up  from  that. 

Pbmkepathbr,  B.  :  1  protest  I  chink  the 
question  is  not  one  which  the  Sheriff  is 
bound  to  answer.  I  think  that  the  panel 
is  not  to  be  considered  fair  or  unfair  by  the 
proportions. 

Bvit:  I  consider  the  Sheriff  is  bound  to 
exercise  his  judgment. 

High  8hsri(Jf:  I  took  an  oath  to  do  so 
when  I  entered  the  office,  and  I  have 
done  it. 

PsNNEFATHEB,  B. :  He  is  to  exeroisc  his 
judgment  in  returning  fit  and  proper 
persons.  He  is  not  to  exclude  any  one  for 
nis  religion,  nor  to  put  any  one  on  for  his 
religion. 

£uU:  So  I  think. 

Pemnevather,  B.  :  And  that  being  the 
principle,  a  question  is  not  to  be  asked 
about  proportions.  Tbut  is  really  my 
opinion. 

Buii:  I  fully  accede  to  that  at  once; 
but  let  me  recall  your  lordship's  recollec- 
tion to  another  answer  the  Sheriff  gave 
me,  which  was  this,  and  it  occurred  to  me 
to  be  a  very  important  answer 

Pbnnepatbbr,  B.  :  I  recollect  his  answer, 
Mr.  BuUi  and  it  was  this,  on  looking 
over  the  panel  he  thought  that  there  were 
thirty  Boman  Catholics  on  it,  and  he 
thought  that  was  not  a  fair  proportion; 
and  he  removed,  thinking  that  there  ou^ht 
to  be  a  great  er  number  ofBoman  Catholics, 
twenty  names  of  Protestants,  whom  he 
had  before  considered  as  fit  and  proper 
persons  to  be  on  the  panel ;  and  he  supplied 
their  places,  as  he  conceived,  with  twenty 
other  fit  names. 

High  Sheriff:  More  than  that ;  there 
are  five  and  twenty,  my  lord. 
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Pbhuxtathee.  B.  :    Which 
considered  were  Boman  Catholics. 

High  Sheriff:  I  did  not  know  ihmt  they 
were  Boman  Catholics ;  they  were  peraons 
who  were  on  the  last  panel,  and  had  not 
answered  to  their  names. 

Butt :  If  your  lordship  thinks  with  that 
answer  from  the  Sheriff,  I  am  not  entitled 
to  press  the  question,  I  will  not  put  it. 

Pbnitefathee,  B.  :  I  do  not  consider 
that  a  panel  should  be  made  out  by  pro- 
portions. The  Sheriff  is  bound  to  ezercifie 
his  judgment  in  giving  the  best  panel  he 
can  of  impartial  men,  who  have  no  bias 
on  one  side  or  the  other.  He  is  to  exercise 
his  iudgment  in  that  way.  He  is  not  to 
exclude  any  man  for  his  religion ;  neither 
is  he  to  put  on  any  man  on  aoooant  of  his 
religion ;  and  if  those  two  propositions  be 
correct,  they  do  away  entirely  with  the 
doctrine  of  proportions. 

BiUl :  So  I  say ;  it  was  not  that  he  con- 
sidered the  propoi'tions  in  making  oat  the 
panel.  If  the  Sheriff  returns  an  exdu- 
sively  Protestant  panel,  or  an  exclnaivety 
Koman  Catholic  panel,  it  is  not  right. 

Pennbpathek,  B.  ;  If  the  proportions 
were  snch  as  to  induce  the  triers  to  say 
that  the  panel  had  been  partially  arrayed, 
that  there  had  been  an  exclusion  on  the 
ground  of  religion,  and  that  therefore  the 
panel  had  been  partially  made,  the  oiroam- 
stance  of  numbers  of  one  religion  being 
excluded,  and  another  religion  being  on, 
might  be  a  ground  for  the  consideration  of 
the  triers ;  but  in  no  other  wa]^  ought  it  to 
enter  into  their  consideration,  in  my  mind. 

BuU:  My  lord,  I  never  dreamt  of 
putting  it  in  any  other  way. 

Pemnefatheb,  B.  :  You  had  better  leave 
the  case  now  to  the  triers.  Gentlemen, 
V011  will  consider  whether  this  panel  has 
been  arrayed  fairly  and  impartially  by  ihe 
Sheriff,  according  to  his  duty,  or  not. 

The  Triers:  We  consider  the  jury  panel 
fairly  and  impartially  arrayed  by  the 
Sheriff,  according  to  the  duty  of  his  office. 

Several  challenges  on  behalf  of  the 
prisoner  for  non-residence  were  allowed. 

Jamee  L.  White  having  been  called. 

Sir  (7.  O'LoghUn:  We  challenge  for 
cause;  L.  is  no  christian  name.  In  the 
jurors'  book  the  name  is  Jamee  LleweUyn 

The  challenge  was  allowed. 

The  following  jury  was  sworn:  — 

David  Alexander,  William  B.  Lowrie, 

William  Carson,  James  Hare, 

Joseph  Robert  Comyns,  James  Hunter, 
Tliomas  Canoon,  John  Harris, 

Jnmes  Wilson,  Samael  McAIlMter, 

George  Lyons,  Francis  Walker. 

The  prisoner  was  given  in  charge. 
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Opbnivo  Spebcr  tob  the  Ohown. 

The  Solicitor- General  in  opening  the 
case  referred  to  the  former  trial ,  and  stated 
that  fresh  evidence  wonld  be  produced, 
connecting  the  prisoner  with  the  articles 
published  in  the  IrUh  Tribime. 

Commenting  on  the  article  "  Onr  Har- 
Test  Prospects/'  he  drew  attention  to  the 
passage  recommending  that  the  Council 
of  Tlo-ee  Hundred  should  be  proceeded 
with,  as  evidence  of  an  intention  to  usurp 
the  Government. 

*'  Every  elected  representative  should  take  his 
neat  at  the  first  meeting  of  that  council  (if  it  is 
intended  to  be  a  bond,  fide  one,  which  the 
appearance  of  a  policeman  or  a  redicoat,  or  ten 
tboQsand  policemen  or  red-coats,  will  not  affright 
from  its  duty)  armed  with  the  full  confidence 
and  the  previously  well-ascertained  determina- 
tion of  the  people  whom  he  represents  to  aid 
and  support  him  through  every  danger  at  the 
hasaid  of  their  lives.  To  bring  about  this 
mutual  understanding  will  not  be  the  work  of  a 
day.  It  will,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  larse  towns 
and  cities,  afford  ample  occupation  to  both  the 
people  and  the  men  who  will  represent  them 
between  this  and  reaping  of  the  harvest.  The 
chosen  few  should  continually  mix  amongst 
their  constituents,  stirring  up  the  lazy  and  re- 
straining the  impetuous,  forwarding  the  arma- 
ment and  the  organisation ;  laying  the  train,  in 
ftust,  which,  lighted  by  them,  should  the 
necesjiities  of  the  country  require  it,  and  the 
council  sanction  it,  will  blaze  forth " 

Into  what  P 

"Into  armed  and  simultaneous  insurrection 
throughout  the  lenffth  and  breadth  of  their 
respective  localities.^ 

If  ever  there  was  an  open  manifesto  or 
proclamation  for  a  general  insnrrection 
throagh  the  country  with  all  its  depart- 
ments, with  all  its  sections  and  ramifica- 
tions, it  appears  to  me  as  plain  and 
distinct  upon  the  face  of  this  aocament, 
as  any  document  I  ever  heard  or  read  of; 
and  it  will  be  a  question  for  you,  whether 
this  paper,  upon  the  face  of  it,  from  the 
context  of  it,  and  tendency  of  it,  manifests 
the  intent  to  depose  the  Queen  flrom  her 
government  in  Ireland,  and  to  levy  war  in 
Ireland  to  effect  that  purpose. 

'*  We  call  upon  the  people  of  Dublin,  as  they 
value  their  lives,  their  liberties,  and  the 
happiness  of  their  homes,  and  would  desire  to 
seenunine  and  pestilence  banished  for  ever  from 
their  soil,  to  take  this  matter  into  their  hands  ; 
and,  if  their  leaders  will  not  move  to  take  the 
lead  themselves,  and  prepare,  in  a  fitting  manner, 
through  the  mouths  of  their  representatives  in 
this  council  to  tell  this  royal  lady,  who  we  are 
told  is  about  to  visit  this  ill-fated  shore,  by 
blandishments  to  soothe  us  into  contented 
obedience  to  British  rule '* 

To  tell  her  what  P 

"  That  the  Crown  which  will  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  IriA  people  righting  and  ruling  them- 


selves, and  saving  the  harvest  of  this  year,  of 
1^48,  for  their  nee  and  benefit,  must  perish." 

Gentlemen,  if  that  bo  not  dJRloyal,  if  it 
does  not  exhibit  seditious,  disloyal,  and 
treasonable  sentiments  and  if  they  be 
treasonable  sentimentH  manifested  by  the 
writer  of  this  paper,  you  will  say  as 
reasonable  men,  whether  he  did  not  mani- 
fest these  designs  of  deposing  the  Queen, 
and  levying  war  in  Ireland. 

[Having  read  and  commented  on  the 
other  articles,  the  Solicitor' Oenercd  stated 
that  the  prosecutioa  was  now  in  a  position 
to  prove  that  the  manuscript  of  the  article 
"Our  Harvest  Prospects  was  in  the 
prisoner's  handwriting.  At  the  former 
trial  the  counsel  for  the  Crown  were  under 
the  impression  that  the  publication  of  the 
papers  was  couclnsive  evidence  against  it-s 
proprietor.  Tho  papers  seized  at  the 
Trihtme  office,  whion  were  in  court  at  the 
last  trial,  but  not  produced,  had  since  been 
examined,  when  it  was  found  that  the 
manuscript  of  *•  Our  Harvest  Prospects  " 
was  in  the  prisoner's  handwriting.] 


Evidence  for  the  Crowh. 

Franeia  IT'lTesver— Examined  by  the 
Attorney-  GenerdL. 

I  have  known  the  prisoner  for  four  or 
five  years,  and  was  engaged  with  him  at 
Mr.  Donovan's^  the  apothecaiy's.  I 'was 
an  assistant  when  he  was  serving  his 
apprenticeship.  I  was  acquainted  with 
his  handwriting.  He  left  Mr.  Donovafn*s 
establ ish  ment  t  wo  years  last  May .  I  had  a 
good  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  his  handwriting. 

Will  you  look  at  this  document  (handing 
a  document  to  the  witneee),  and  tell  me 
whether  you  believe  it  to  be  in  his  hand- 
writing P — Yes;  I  believe  it  to  be  in  his 
handwriting. 

Do  you  believe  the  corrections  also  to  be 
in  Lis  handwriting  p — I  do. 

Oross-examined  by  Butt 

Did  you  say  at  once  when  yon  saw  it, 
"It  is  Mr.  O'Boharty'i  handwriting  P  "— 
I  said  I  believed  it  was. 

Had  you  read  the  manuscript  through  P 
— I  had  not ;  I  had  read  part  of  it— the 
commencement. 

Now,  when  did  you  see  Mr.  0*Doherty 
last  write  P — I  have  not  seen  him  write 
these  two  years. 

How  often  have  you  seen  him  write  in 
vour  lifeP — I  cannot  say;  I  was  in  the 
habit  of  seeing  him  write  continually. 

Have  you  seen  him  write  twenty  times  P 
—Yes. 

What  did  you  see  him  write  P — I  saw 
him  making  entries  in  Mr.  Donovan*$ 
book. 
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Wab  that  all  you  ever  saw  him  write  F 
—Yefl. 

Doctors'  prescriptiong  ? — Doctors'  pre- 
scriptions. 

Which  are  written,  a  good  deal  of  them, 
in  hieroglyphics,  that  I  could  not  under- 
stand P — Yes. 

From  having  seen  him  write  hiero- 
glyphics, will  you  swear  this  is  his  writ- 
ing P-.I  saw  him  writing  Latin  and  Eng- 
lish also,  and  lahels. 

Well,  now,  I  ask  you  a^in  will  you 
swear,  from  having  seen  him  write  those 
doctors*  prescriptions,  that  this  is  his 
handwriting  P— I  will  take  on  myself  to 
swear  that,  to  the  liest  of  mv  belief. 

Have  you  any  doubt  P — I  have  no  doubt 
at  all. 

Were  there  any  other  manuscripts 
shown  to  you  besides  this  P — There  were, 
sir. 

Do  you  know  what  they  were  P — One  of 
them  was  headed,  "  Our  War  Depart- 
ment/* 

They  were  manuscripts  of  articles  that 
had  appeared  in  the  paper  P — Exactly. 

Do  you  believe  any  one  of  those  to  be 
in  Mr.  0'Doherty*8  handwriting  P— None 
of  them. 

And  this  is  one  you  fastened  on  at  once  P 
—Yes. 

Have  YOU  been  promised  any  thing  for 
your  eviaenoe  here  P — Nothing. 

Do  you  expect  any  thing  P — 1  do  not. 

On  your  oath  P— I  do  not. 

The  manuscripts  of  the  other  articles 
included  in  the  indictment  were  handed 
to  the  witness,  who  stated  that  they  were 
not  in  0  Dohertya  handwriting. 

Be-examined  by  the  AUomey-Oeneral, 

You  said  that  the  original  of  this  docu- 
ment, the  entire  body  of  it,  you  do  not 
believe  to  be  in  his  handwriting  P — I  do 
not  believe  it  is. 

Will  you  just  look  at  the  pencil  endorse- 
ment, and  see  in  whose  handwriting  it  is 
—•'Courage  against  Power P"— I  do  not 
believe  it  is  in  his  handwriting. 

Oharles  Vernon — Examined  by 
Serjeant  O'Brien. 

Beg^strar  of  newspapers  at  the  Stamp 
Office,  produced  an  attested  copy  of  the 
declaration  of  the  proprietors  and  printer 
of  the  Irish  Tribune,  also  the  original. 
Saw  the  original  signed  at  the  Stamp 
Office  by  the  prisoner.  Produced  copies 
of  the  issues  of  the  Ist  and  the  8th  of 
July,  1848,  signed  by  Mr.  O'Doherty  and 
Mr.  WilUams, 

Was  the  paper  of  the  8th  of  July  which 
was  first  brought  to  you  signed  by  Mr. 
O'Doheriy  f — One  of  the  papers  was  sent 
to  me  not  signed  by  Mr.  O'Doherty  prior 


to  this,  and  I  returned  it,  and  then  the 

paper  came  signed  by  Mr.  0*Doheriy. 

And  that  ifl  Mr.  O'Doherty^e  hand- 
writing ?— This  is  Mr.  O'Doherly^t  hand- 
writing, to  the  best  of  my  belief. 

Cross-examined  by  BuU. 

You  saw  Kevin  Ixod  0*Dahmiy  sign  ihmX 
declaration  P  —Yes. 

Now  tell  me  was  that  the  only  opp<H^ 
tunity  you  ever  had  of  making  an  ac- 
quaintance with  Mr.  O'Doh&rifife  haad- 
writinff  P — That  is  the  only  opportonity. 

Well  now,  Mr.  Vernon,  can  yom  take 
upon  yourself,  from  merely  seeing  him 
write  once,  to  say,  to  the  best  of  yoar  be- 
lief,  that  that  is  his  handwriting? — ^Yes, 
decidedly. 

Have  yon  the  paper  that  was  first  ngned 
by  Mr.  WHUam*  m  your  poaseasion? — I 
have  not  it  here. 

Can  yon  reooUeet  whether  the  aignatare 
that  Mr.  WiUiame  signed  for  him  was 
"Doftariy"  or  "  0*Dofc?r«y/** *— I  cannot 
tell  yon. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  this,  Ifr. 
Vernon, — that  signature  there  is  **  E.  I. 
Doheriy  f  "—Yes. 

And  now  look  to  the  signature  of  the 
second  paper,  which  he  signed  himself? 
—Yes. 

Now,  looking  at  the  two  signatures, 
and  seeing  the  one  is  **  Kevin  Izod 
O'Doherly,*'  and  the  other  *' JST.  /. 
Doherty,"  have  you  any  doubt  in  your 
mind  that  both  are  in  his  handwriting? 
— I  have  no  doubt  they  are  in  his  hand- 
writing ;  I  believe  both  are. 

Did  you  ever  make  a  mistake? — I  am 
not  aware  of  any ;  never  a  mistake  as  to 
my  newspapers. 

Do  you  recollect  ever  swearing  to 
Oharlee  Gavan  Duffy's  handwriting,  the 
proprietor  of  the  NaHonf—l  know  his 
nandwriting. 

Did  you  erer  swear  to  handwriting  be- 
ing his  which  was  not  his  P— Certainly 
not. 

Not  in  the  case  of  the  Queen  v.  O'Conneil 
and  others  P— No. 

Would  you  be  very  much  surprised  to 
find  that  it  was  a  clerk  in  the  office  who 
signed  the  pa[)er  instead  of  himself? — I 
would  be  very  sorry  to  have  a  clerk  sign 
my  name  so  well.  I  would  not  keep  him 
long. 

Michael  M'Olymi  s^poke  to  purchasing  a 
oopy  of  the  Irish  'iVioffn«  of  July  8  at  the 
office  of  the  paper,  11,  Trinity  Street. 

Luke  Prender — Examined  by  Baldwin, 

Yon  are  a  sergeant  in  the  metropolit-an 
police,  I  believe  P — I  am. 
i      Do  you  recollect  the  evening  of  Sator- 
I  day,  the  8th  of  July  last?— I  do. 
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Did  yon  go  on  that  evening  to  the  house 
of  Mesars.  Furdon  in  Bachelor's  Walk  P— 
I  went  there  in  conseqaence  of  a  warrant 
that  was  given  to  me  to  apprebend  a  per- 
son of  the  name  of  Hoba/n. 

Did  vou  make  any  search  for  mann- 
scripts  r— After  seeing  Mr.  Eobaok,  I  de- 
manded the  manoscripts  connected  with 
the  Iriih  Tribune  newspaper,  and  got 
them  from  him. 

Where  did  yon  bring  them  toP — I 
brought  them  first  to  the  police  office  in 
Exchange  Court,  and  looked  them  up  in 
my  desk ;  and  afterwards  I  brought  them 
to  the  Lower  Castle  Yard,  where  I 
initialled  them.  Thev  never  left  my  pos- 
session till  I  initialled  them. 

Look  at  that  paper  (handing  a  paper  to 
the  wiine$9).  Do  you  find  your  own 
initials  on  that  paper  P-*-I  do,  on  those 
three  papers  ;  they  are  part  of  what  I  got. 

Are  those  a  portion  of  the  papers  you 
found  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Pwrdon  f-^xw, 
they  are. 

Are  they  now  in  the  same  state  in  which 
they  were  when  you  found  them,  with  the 
exception  of  yonr  own  initials  being  on 
them  P~They  are,  with  the  exception  of 
some  initials  I  see  here. 

Pbhnstathsb,  B.  :  What  papers  are 
those  P 

Baldwin:  The  article  "Our  Harvest 
Prospects/'  my  lord. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  Coiman  0*LoghUn, 

Did  yon  find  any  other  papers  P — Yes  ; 
a  g^eat  number. 

What  became  of  those  P — I  ultimately 
left  them  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Feynher- 
ton,  in  the  Lower  Castle  Yard. 

You  did  not  see  them  since  P — ^Yes ;  I 
saw  them  here  to-day ,  and  I  saw  tbem 
with  Mr.  Feniberton. 

James  Allen — Examined  by  Fennefather. 

One  of  the  metropolitan  pol  ice.  Spoke  to 
arresting  Mr.  O'JDoherty  in  bis  lodgings  at 
Hamilton  Bow.  He  asked  if  it  was  for 
any  matter  connected  with  the  Tribune 
newspaper.  I  said  it  was ;  he  said,  very 
well— that  will  do  ;  I  expected  it. 

Edward  Fwrdon — Examined  by  Ferrin, 

I  have  been  in  business  in  a  printmg 
office  in  Bachelor's  Walk ;  it  is  my  own 
office.  I  know  Mr.  O'Boherty.  1  have 
seen  him  in  that  office  about  four  times 
with  reference  to  the  printing  of  the  Irish 
Tribune,  which  was  carried  on  there. 

Did  ho  on  any  of  those  occasions  ever 
give  anv  direction  of  any  kind  P — He  did. 

To  what  purport  were  those  directions 
can  you  sav  P*- Asking  for  proofs,  I  think. 

Of  what  r— €ome  articles. 


To  be  inserted  in  the  newspaper  P — 
Yes. 

Fbnnsfatdbr,  B.  :  What  did  you  say  he 
came  there  for? — To  inspect  the  proofs, 
my  lord, 

Ferrin :  Can  you  state  how  many  num- 
bers of  this  newspaper  were  published  al- 
together P— Five. 

Do  you  know  on  what  day  the  last  num- 
ber was  published  P— The  8th  of  July,  I 
think. 

Cross-examined  by  Butt. 

When  did  you  agree  to  print  this  paper  P 
~Li  the  month  of  June. 

Denis  Hoban  was  the  printer  of  tbe 
paper  p — He  was  the  registered  printer  ; 
but  he  never  superintended  the  printing, 
although  he  was  the  registered  printer. 

Was  there  an  agreement  for  printing 
made  with  you  P — Yes. 
^  You  made  your  agreement  with  Dr.  An- 
tisell  ? — ^We  gave  him  the  estimate. 

Was  there  an  editor  of  that  paper  when 
it  was  first  started  P — No  regular  editor. 

Was  there  an  editor  at  any  time  before 
its  close  P — A  Mr.  Meawy, 

When  did  Mr.  Mea/ny  become  the  editor 
of  it  P— I  think  during  the  time  of  the  two 
last  publications,  if  not  the  three  last. 

Are  you  sure  that  Mr.  Meany  was  acting 
as  the  responsible  editor  of  the  paper,  and 
was  the  person  who  had  the  management 
of  it,  for  the  last  two  numbers  P — x  es,  he 
was. 

Was  he  not  then  the  person  who  ful- 
filled the  duties  usuall^r  discharged  by 
the  editor  of  a  paper,  during  the  last  three 
weeks P — Yes;  I  will  not  be  positive 
during  the  last  three  publications,  but  cer- 
tainly the  last  two. 

Yon  are  certain  of  it  for  the  last  two. 
and  you  believe  for  the  last  three  P — I 
think  he  was  in  treatv  perhaps  before 
that.  I  cannot  positively  say,  but  I  know 
he  was  for  the  last  two. 

You  said  you  saw  Mr.  O'Doherty  in  the 
office ;  can  you  recollect  when  that  was  P 
— In  the  early  part  of  the  paper. 

After  Mr,  Meany*s  appointment  as 
editor,  did  you  see  Mr.  0  Voherty  in  the 
offioe  F — ^I  do  not  recollect. 

I  believe  it  was  your  habit  to  file  all  the 
manuscripts  of  the  paper  P — It  was. 

And  they  remained  on  the  file  till  the 
papers  were  seized  by  the  police  P — Yes. 

Were  there  any  other  papers  filed  there 
besides  the  manuscripts  for  publication; 
—were  there  any  letters  P—Private  letters. 

Any  letters  connected  with  the  copyp— 
All  copy  connected  with  the  paper  was 
filed. 

You  mean  by  "copy"  that  which  is 
given  into  the  hands  of  compositors  to  set 
up  the  type  from  P— Yes,  I  do. 
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€eemu'$  appointnient  m  editor, 
ectod    the    proofs  P— The    final 


After  Mi 

who    correcl 
proofs  P 

Yes.— I  oaxmot  say. 

Well,  before  his  appointment  who  gene- 
rally coiTected  the  proofs  of  the  articles  P — 
I  think  they  were  corrected  by  the  writers 
of  .each. 

You  did  nob  then  see  one  person  correct- 
ing proofs  more  than  another  P— Not  par- 
ticularly so. 

Did  yoa  see  a  great  man^r  persons 
coming  there  to  correct  their  proofs 
before  Meamfn  appointment  P —Perhaps 
half  a  doEen. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  Mean^$ 
handwriting? — I  hare  seen  him  write ;  I 
could  not  positively  say ;  I  only  saw  him 
write  once. 

Do  YOU  see  that  last  paragraph  there  P 
{handing  a  fncmuscripi  to  ihewitnMM.)  Can 
you  tell  is  that  in  Meawy*8  handwriting  P — 
I  do  not  know  it  at  all. 

AUamey-OenercU :  Look  through  the 
whole  of  it,  perhapa  you  may  be  able  to 
tell  us  the  handwriting ;  I  should  be  glad 
to  know. 

BuU:  Do  you  know  Mr.  O'DoherUfM 
handwriting  P 

Pekheyather,  B.  :  Now,  Mr.  BvU,  I  do 
not  think  that  is  right. 

Witness :  I  do  not  know  that  at  all. 

BuH :  It  is  only  as  to  the  last  paragraph, 
whether  it  is  Meany's  ? — I  do  not  know. 

When  these  proofs  were  corrected  by 
the  writers,  what  became  of  the  proof 
sheets  P— Were  they  destroyed  or  filed  P— 
Not  filed,  they  were  destroyed. 

Attomeij-Oeneral:  He  has  told  you  he 
does  not  know  Meany's  handwriting. 
Have  you  any  objection  to  his  looking 
at  those  other  documents  P 

Sir  C.  0*Loghlen:  Wo  object  to  this. 
We  know  no  reason  why  this  court  should 
be  made  a  discovering  inquisition. 

Pennefatuer,  B  :  As  you  did  not  make 
it  part  of  your  original  case,  I  do  not  think 
you  can  insist  on  it  now. 

WUUam  Zewww— Examined  by  the 
Attomey-GenercU. 

You  are  the  Crown  Solicitor  conducting 
this  prosecution,  I  believe  P — I  am. 

These  documents  which  yon  have  now  in 
your  possession  are  the  manuscripts  which 
have  been  produced  to  those  other  wit- 
nesses P— They  are. 

When  did  you  first  become  aware  of  the 
existence  of  those  manuscripts,  or  know 
anything  about  them  P  ^  After  the  first 
trial  of  Sir.  O'Doherkf. 

At  what  period  was  that  P— I  think  it 
was  the  day  before  yesterday. 

You  were  not  aware  of  their  existence 
at  the  time  of  the  first  trial  P — I  was  not. 


Cross-examined  by  Bir  0.  C^Loghlem, 

You  had  not  these  docoments  here  the 
day  of  the  former  trial  P — No. 

Yon  got  a  notice  to  prodaee  them  ? — I 
did. 

The  declaration  of  proprietorship  of 
the  IrUh  TrUmne,  signed  by  Riehord 
D*AUan  WiUiams  and  Kmnn  Isod 
O'Doheriff,  was  put  in ;  also  the  oopiss 
of  the  issues  of  July  1  and  July  8. 

O'Brien:  Then,  my  lord,  we  rend  the 
original  mannaeript  of  "Our  Harvest 
Prospects." 

Atiorney'Gsneral :  It  is  an  exact  eopj  of 
the  printed  article ;  we  can  read  that  in 
the  morning. 

Friday,  August  18, 1848. 

AUamey-Omteral :  Now,  1  propoee,  my 
lords,  to  read  the  manuscript  as  being  in 
the  handwriting  of  Mr.  0*D6herly.  It 
consists  of  three  pages,  and  it  shows  tliat 
there  must  have  been  a  fourth  page  some- 
where in  the  middle.  It  commences, 
"Our  Harvest  Prospects;"  and  if  your 
lordships  will  take  the  trouble  of  havix^ 
the  printed  document  before  you,  yon  will 
see  now  far  it  corresponds,  and  where  the 
gapia. 

pEimiFATBSR,  B. :  PerhapB  it  would  he 
better,  as  you  know  how  it  is,  if  you  took 
the  trouble  of  reading  it  yourself. 

The  AUomey-Chnerdl  read  the  manu- 
script  of  **  Our  Harvest  ProspecU,"  whidi 
was  the  same  as  that  pnblished,(a)  down 
to  the  words — 

"  These  men  have  rent  the " 

AUomey-Omural :  It  stops  there,  lliers 
is  evidently  a  pa^  missmg;  and  then  it 
continues  again  with  these  words — 

**  And  turning  firom  them  we  agsin  ssk,  why  is 
not  the  Counoil  of  Three  Hundred ** 

The  rest  of  the  manuscript  was  the 
same  as  the  printed  article. 

Speech  fob  the  DsntNCB. 

[Btt^  admitted  that  the  prisoner  must 
be  liable  for  the  intent  expressed  in  the 
article  "  Our  Harvest  Prospects,"  if  the 
jurv  believed  him  to  have  written  it.] 

But  with  respect  to  all  the  other 
articles,  let  me  call  your  attention  to 
this  remarkable  fact.  First,  there  are 
two  proprietors  of  the  paper,  and  there  is 
another  and  a  different  person  who  con- 
ducts the  actual  printing.  What  more 
have  we  in  evidence  P  Why  this,  that  a 
number  of  other  persons  were  conatantfy 
about  the  office  of  this  paper  for  the  first 
three  weeks;  that  any  man  who  wrote 
an  article  came  there  and  corrected  the 
proofs ;  and  that  no  one  person  more  than 

(a)  Above,  p.  883. 
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anoUier  »ppeiuped  to  have  the  snperin- 
tendenoe  of  the  paper.  When  the  con- 
tract for  the  printing  of  this  paper  was 
made,  it  was  made,  not  with  my  client, 
but  with  a  Dr.  Antuell;  and  there  was  a 
Mr.  Salvage  also  proved  to  have  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  establishment  of  the 
paper. 

And  what  next  have  yon  in  evidence  P 
There  were  five  numbers  altogether  of 
this  papjer,  bat  it  is  onlv  the  twolast  num- 
bers which  are  brone ht  before  5  on.  Now  it 
is  proved  to  yon,  and  verv  cnriooBlv  proved 
to  yon  in  evidence,  that  the  last  two 
numbers  were  those  which  appeared  under 
a  responsible  editor,  Mr.  Meany.  Now, 
what  IS  the  obvious  inference  from  that  P 
— 4ind  it  is  an  inference,  to  my  mind,  as 
plain  as  the  light: — it  is  this,  that  the 
nrst  three  numbers,  published  during 
the  time  that  Mr.  0*Doherty  may  be 
reasonably  supposed  to  have  taken  some- 
thing upon  mmself,  did  not  contain  a 
treasonable  line. 

Mr.  Pwrdon  has  proved  that  during  the 
first  three  weeks  of  this  paper  the  prisoner 
was  at  the  office — that  a  responsible 
editor  was  then  appointed  1  and  when 
this  editor  was  appointed,  my  client 
abandoned  his  attenoance  at  the  office, 
that  then  the  treason  commenced,  if 
treason  it  be.  That  struck  me,  gentle- 
men, to  be  the  evidence,  which  to  the 
mind  of  anv  honest  man,  ought  to 
countervail  the  mere  constimctive  evi- 
dence that  is  given  you  of  hiB  being  the 
registered  proprietor.  Observe,  yon  can- 
not make  him  responsible  for  the  acts 
of  that  editor.  No  man  can  commit 
felony  by  proxy :  your  servant  cannot  rob 
in  your  name,  nor  can  he  murder  in  your 
name ;  and  he  cannot  commit  the  highest 
offence  known  to  the  law  in  your  name. 
Tou  cannot  make  the  prisoner  responsible 
for  any  acts  but  his  own. 

[It  is  doubtful  if  0*L6herty  ever  saw 
the  papers  of  July  1  and  July  8  before 
they  were  published.  The  first  is  signed 
K.  I,  DoherUu  which  was  not  his  usual 
signature,  and  the  Pftper  of  July  8  was  at 
first  signed  only  by  WUUamB,  the  other  pro- 
prietor, and  was  not  signed  by  0*Doherty 
until  sent  back  bv  the  Registrar.  The 
copy  is  uncut,  and  there  is  no  evidence 
that  he  ever  looked  inside  it.  Havinff 
gone  through  the  other  articles  which 
were  not  written  by  the  prisoner,  counsel 
proceeded  to  deal  with  the  article  "  Our 
Harvest  Prospects,"  and  having  pointed 
out  that  the  manuscript  of  that  part  of 
the  article  which  urged  the  people 
*'to  Rave  the  coming  harvest,  and  ease  their 
longring  thint  deep,  deep  10  the  blood  of  the 
Bnglith  foe." 

was  missing,  contended  that  it  was  not  in 
tbe  original  article,  from  which  it  differed 
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in  style,  and  that  it  must  have  been  an 
interpolation.] 

Now,  gentlemen,  let  me  take  this  article, 
"  Our  Harvest  Prospects,"  so  far  as  it  is 
alleged  to  be  in  the  prisoner's  handwriting. 
I  will  read  it  for  you,  every  word ;  and  let 
as  see  if  you  can  draw  from  that  article 
the  inference  tiiat  the  writer  of  it  intended 
to  depose  the  Qaeen.  Before  I  observe 
upon  it,  I  may  say  at  once,  gentlemen, 
that  the  man  who  wrote  this  article  did, 
to  my  mind,  beyond  all  Question,  contem- 
plate that  there  should  oe  a  resistance  in 
ever}'  seaport  in  Ireland  to  the  grain  being 
taken  out  of  the  country.  I^w,  gentle- 
men, that  is  a  ver^  wrong  thing ;  but  does 
it  amount  to  an  intent  to  levy  war,  in 
order  to  compel  her  by  force  and  constraint 
to  ohan^  her  counsels  and  measures  P 

Admitting  such  to  be  the  intent— and 
having  shown  you,  gentlemen,  that 
although  that  goes  a  certain  way,  yet  it 
does  not  go  the  whole  way,  of  this  indict- 
ment, and  that  you  must  go  further — let 
us  read  over  this  article  together,  and 
judge,  as  honest  men,  whether  you  can 
finduttered  in  it  that  further  intent  which 
will  be  necessary  in  order  to  sustain  this 
charge.  I  will  read  to  you  the  p^^rts  which 
are  proved  to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  my 
client  and  the  parts  which  are  not.  It 
begins 

'*  Our  Harvest  Prospects, 

**  From  all  parts  of  the  country  ansurancei 
reach  us  of  an  abundant  harrest,  and  cries  of 
plenty  refK>und  in  the  ears  of  the  well-nigh 
famished  people,  filling  their  hearts  with  un- 
defined hope  and  joy;  brightening,  in  their 
desolate  homes,  the  wan  and  hagffard  eye  of 
many  a  starring  mother,  whilst  the  nappy  echo 
flushes,  with  a  momentary  glow  of  health,  the 
pale  cheeks  of  their  skeleton  children;  and 
firm  north  to  south  the  midnight  air  resomds 
with  the  cries  issuing  from  the  forms  of  what 
once  were  men,  on  bended  knees,  with  arms 
outstretched  to  hearen,  imploring  its  mercy, 
that  in  the  ripeness  of  the  growing  com  fields 
their  bitter  cup  of  misery  may  pass  away." 

It  does  occur  to  me  that  in  the  very 
first  paragraph  of  this  article,  you  have 
presented  the  idea  which  appears  to  me  to 
have  sat  like  a  nightmare  upon  the  mind 
of  the  writer,  pressing  so  forcibly  upon 
him  as  almost  to  have  deranged  his  reason, 
as  it  certainly  perverted  his  judgment. 
That  idea  was  the  most  terrible  that  could 
be  presented  to  the  human  mind — the 
idea  of  another  year  of  famine.  May  Ood 
in  his  mercy  grant  that  what  was  a  dream 
to  him,  may  not  before  long  be  realised. 

Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  do  not  wish  to 
influence  you  by  anything  in  the  past 
history  of'^  my  client,  because  I  say  at 
once  ^t  a  man  of  heroic  humanity,  and 
a  man  who  perhaps  may  have  much  to 
recommend  him,  may  atill  be  guilty  of 
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the  offenoe  oburged  in  thk  indiotment; 
and  boweyer  you  may  be  disposed  to  pity 
him — to  regret  that  a  yonng  man  of 
generons  feelings  should  be  led  astray, 
that  ongbt  not  to  inflaenoe  yonr  verdict. 
Bnt  I  will  tell  you  how  my  client  did 
become  impreesea  with  this  terrible  idea 
which  haunted  him,  whether  he  was  the 
writer  of  this  article  or  not.  He  was  a 
medical  student,  and  it  was  his  lot  to  vi^it 
the  fever-sheds  into  which  famine  had 
driven  the  victims  of  disease,  and  he  was 
also  a  member  of  some  society  which  de- 
voted itself  to  charitable  par  poses— some 
religions  society  belonging  to  the  i toman 
Oamolic  Church.  In  these  two  situations 
he  was  frequently  called  upon  to  visit  the 
squalid  abodes  of  misery,  to  go  among  the 
poor  who  were  stricken  with  the  famine 
fever,  and  his  nerves  must  have  been 
strong  indeed  if  they  were  not  affected, 
his  feelings  harrowed,  and  his  mind  in- 
fluenced, bv  the  dreadful  scenes  which  it 
was  then  his  lot  to  witness.  Influenced  by 
these  terrible  feelings  and  the  dreams 
which  so  constantly  haunted  him,  he  es- 
tablished a  newspaper  to  advocate  the 
rights  of  the  starving  and  suffering  people 
to  be  fed,  and  the  title  of  that  paper,  the 
Iri$h  TrtbuMt  is  sufficient  to  show  the 
feelings  which  weighed  upon  his  mind. 
You  remember  wben  a  French  physician 
— I  believe  I  misstated  the  facts  the  other 
day— who  came  over  here  to  ascertain  the 
nature  of  the  fever  then  raging  through 
the  country,  was  taken  ill,  and  Dr.  Cwrran, 
who  attended  him,  was  seized  with  the  in- 
fections fever  and  died  ef  it ;  when  no  one 
could  be  found  to  go  beside  that  foreigner, 
to  take  a  place  beside  the  bed  of  con- 
tagion, and  what  was  believed  to  be  the 
bed  of  death,  this  young  man  who  now 
stands  in  the  felon's  dock  did  volunteer 
to  take  that  place  and  remained  by  him. 
He  undertook  it,  and  night  and  day  sat 
by  his  bed-side.  I  do  not  mention  that 
(pardon  me  if  I  do  wrong)  to  influence 
you  in  your  judgment,  or  to  induce  you 
to  find  hun  innocent  if  you  believe  him  to  be 
guilty— God  forbid  I  should  do  so.  I  was 
endeavouring  to  account  to  you  for  what 
does  appear  to  me  to  be  the  leadiuff  idea 
of  his  mind — ^the  idea  which  haunted  him 
perpetually,  which  unsettled  his  judg- 
ment, ana  made  him  write,  if  be  did 
write,  what,  God  knows,  I  hope  he  now 
regrets.  Though  it  is  not  the  offence 
charged  in  this  indictment,  still  it  is 
an  ofience,  and  a  great  offence.  Oannot 
you  believe  when  he  has  gone  among  the 
abodes  of  death,  and  when  he  had  gone  to 
the  fever-sheds,  that  in  the  long  and 
sleepless  nights  when  he  watched  beside 
the  bed  of  that  foreigner,  in  the  gloom 
and  tihe  stiUneas  of  the  chamber  of  disease, 
that  the  images  of  what  he    had  seen 


hamted  his  nindP    And  wImb  ha    re- 
membered that  a  few  short  months  would 
pass,  and  then  the  peasantry  woald  look 
upon  valleys  rich  with  golden  grain,  and 
i  see  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  rich  umm 
I  upon  his  verdant  fields,  and  ^at  they 
'  would  see  in  the  midst  of  that  abundance 
I  their  children  die  of  starvation — I  ask 
you  oannot  yon  believe  that   this    idea 
I  haunting  his  mind,  did  excite  him  to  form 
the  design,  peiiiapB  the  wicked  design, 
fthat  the  people  ought  not  to  permit  that 
harvest  to  go  away  to  another  oonntrf, 
and  yet  not  believe  that  he  was  guilty  of 
the  treasonable  intentions  charged  in  this 
indictment?    I  can.    I  know  there  may 
be  somethin|f  said  in  reply  to  this ;  bait, 
I  repeat  again,  that  whatever  wiUbe  said 
by  my  learned  friend,  I  know  will  he  said 
fairly  to  yon ;  it  never  was,  it  never  cxmld 
be  in  the  heart  of  a  man  of  genius  to  ran 
down  a  victim  in  the  dock. 

But,  gentlemen,  it  may  be  said  that  a 
generiil  attempt  to  prevent  the  harvest 
going  abroad  would  amount  to  a  levying 
of  war  against  the  Queen.  Sven  if  yon 
believe  that,  I  think  I  could  show  that  it 
was  not  a  levying  of  war  with  the  intent  to 
compel  her  to  change  her  measnres  or 
counsels  by  force  or  constraint,  by  abso- 
lutely putting  a  constraint  on  the  royal 
will.  1  believe  that  if  our  Sovereign  oonld 
have  her  will,  the  Irish  people  would  eat 
their  own  harvest.  But  let  me  just  re- 
mind you  how  far  this  doctrine  of  oon- 
structive  treason  may  be  carried,  if  yon 
accede  to  it  by  your  verdict  to-day.  Do 
you  think  that  you  can  find,  upon  your 
oaths,  that  a  man  exciting  the  people  to 
keep  the  harvest  at  home  is  guilty  of 
levying  war  against  the  Queen,  for  the 
purpose  of  compelling  her  by  foroe  and 
constraint  to  change  her  measnres  and 
counsels  P  You  cannot  believe  that  any 
attempt  to  keep  the  harvest  at  honke 
wonld,  in  reality,  exercise  a  personal 
force  and  constraint  upon  the  Queen.  I 
would  almost  say  that  is  the  charge  made 
here.  But  force  and  constraint  of  some 
kind  must  be  exercised. 

Do  you  remember  a  few  years  ago  when 
an  agitation  was  got  up  m  this  country 
against  the  Established  Ghnroh  ?  Do  you 
know  that  publications  were  tbmi  issued 
which  the  law  called  criminal,  and  which 
I  believe  to  be  criminal,  exciting  the 
people  to  resist  the  payment  of  tithes? 
Do  you  remember  that  that  resistance 
was  actually  made  P  And  do  you  remem- 
ber that  in  many  places  multitudes  as- 
sembled to  prevent  the  tithes  being  paid, 
and  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  enforce 
the  payment  of  themP  Ko  doubt  that 
was  nighly  criminal.  But  would  you  fi.nd 
that  every  man  who  sanctioned  and  en- 
couraged that  resistance  to  the  paymeat 
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of  tithes,  or  the  registered  proprietor  of 
every  pa^r  in  which  an  article  appeared 
encouraging  it,  was  guilty  of  treason 
against  the  Sovereign?  I  do  not  think 
you  would.  See  then  how  far  this  doctrine 
of  constructive  treason  can  be  carried.  If 
to  incite  the  people  to  keep  the  harvest  at 
home  be  treason,  equally,  and  by  parity 
of  reasoning,  inciting  the  people  not  to 
pay  tithes,  which  belong  as  much  to  the 
clergyman  as  the  harvest  does  to  the 
people  in  England  who  eat  it,  must  be 
treason. 

I  can  suggest  to  tou  a  multitude  of 
other  instances  bv  which  I  might  show 
the  danger  of  establishing  such  a  doctrine. 
Therefore,  except  yon  are  clearly  satisfied 
that  in  this  attempt — which  I  admit  is 
plainly  contemplated  by  this  article — 
to  keep  the  harvest  at  home  by  force, 
there  was  an  attempt  to  compel  the  Queen, 
by  force  and  constraint  to  compel  her,  to 
cnange  her  measures,  you  ought  not  to  find 
the  prisoner  guilty,  even  although  you 
are  satisfied  that  he  was  the  writer  of 
the  article. 

Now  let  us  proceed  with  the  article, 
and  I  will  do  so  with  as  little  comment  as 
possible.  I  have  shown  you  the  leading 
idea  and  the  key  to  the  entii'e  of  it : — 

*<  And  shall  it  ?  Oh  1  His  difficult  to  reflect 
with  calmness  upon  such  a  queKtion,  anil  stand- 
ing upon  our  own  soil,  to  resolve  within  our- 
selves the  probable  destiny  of  the  food  which 
we  behold  rapidly  ripening  in  the  sunshine,  and 
hastening  to  the  sickle  and  the  pruning  knife — 
and  casting  our  ejes  into  futurity,  question 
whether  unborn  generations  of  Irishmen  shall 
ofi'er  up,  yearly,  thanksgiving  for  a  crop  destined 
to  preserve  them  from  the  racking  torture  of 
starvation,  with  the  horrifying  accompaniments 
of  the  poorhouse  and  the  fever-shed." 

See  how  the  idea  I  have  suggested  to 
you  as  the  leading  one  in  his  mind  breaks 
out  in  eveiy  instance. 

<*  Whether  future  historians  will  record  it 
amid  the  exulting  paans  of  an  emaaoipated 
nation,  as  the  Ust  plank  of  the  constitution  in 
whose  defence  was  scourged  from  the  land,  by 
their  enraged  and  maddened  forefathers,  the 
most  cruel  and  relentless  tyranny  that  ever  dis- 
graced the  earth,  or  prostrated  its  victims 
beneath  the  level  of  the  lowliest  animals." 

That  is  strong  language— an  exciting 
appeal  to  the  passions  of  the  people, 
which  ought  never  to  have  been  made. 
But  that  is  not  the  question  you  have  to 
try.  The  question  you  have  to  try  is,  is 
it  treason  P  and  that  alone. 

"  Or,  shuddering  as  the  conception  is,  shall 
slavery  and  degradation  for  yet  another  year 
leave  its  imprint  upon  us ;  and  shall  we,  with 
folded  arms,  and  a  patience  that  is,  in  truth,  a 
spectacle  to  the  world,  for  the  finger  of  scorn 
and  derision  to  be  pointed  at,  witness  our  jackal 


I  will  conceal  nothing  from  you. 

"  drive  flom  our  fields,  and  from  before  our  very 
eyeBf  our  sheep  and  our  oxen,  and  the  com  thereof 
to  thrive  and  fatten  upon,  wlulst  they  torture  their 
hellish  minds  for  inventions  to  aid  the  gallows, 
extermination,  emigration,  the  prison,  or  the 
fever-shed ** 

**  The  fever  shed  I  "  Again,  gentlemen, 
yon  will  see  that  one  idea  breaking  out — 
the  monomania  of  his  mind. 

**  to  rid  themselves  by  wholesale  of  their  serfs, 
and  nourish  the  next  crop  with  the  marrow  and 
the  bones  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan  ?  " 

That  is,  I  repeat,  writing  highly  to  be 
condemned ;  but  that  is  not  the  question 
you  have  to  try.  When  you  are  called 
unon  to  enter  into  the  mind  of  the  man 
wno  wrote  this  article,  and  to  find  what 
were  his  secret  intentions,  every  motive 
which  inflaenced  his  mind  must  be  evi- 
dence to  go  to  you,  and  you  must  put 
yourselves,  if  you  can,  in  his  place,  and 
you  must  bring  up  before  your  minds  the 
visions— the  horrifying  visions  of  misery 
which  had  imprinted  their  indelible  marks 
upon  his  imagination  and  bis  thoughts, 
and  you  must  make  every  allowance  for 
those  visions  which  so  haunted  him,  be- 
fore you  can  judge  of  his  intentions  and 
thoughts  in  these  articles.  Have  you 
heard  of  the  famine  fever  P  There  is  such 
a  thing  as  the  famine  fever;  and  it  has 
seized  upon  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  our  fellow-creatures  in  this  land. 
And  in  a  country  which  produces  food 
more  than  sufficient  to  support  in  health 
and  strength  every  human  being  whom 
God  had  placed  upon  its  soil — the  merciful 
dispensations  of  God,  who  gives  his  sun 
to  ripen  that  harvest,  and  the  rain  to 
make  it  grow — the  merciful  dispensations 
of  that  God  appear  to  be  thwarted  by  some 
malignant  influence,  and  men  have  died 
of  starvation  amidst  this  plenty.  Do  you 
remember — you  may  have  seen  it  in  the 
public  papers — that  in  a  court  of  justice  it 
was  proved — it  was  sworn  in  a  court  of 
justice,  that  a  mother,  whose  child  had 
died  of  famine,  had  not  oonsiffned  the 
corpse  of  that  child  to  consecrated  ground, 
but  had  retained  it  in  her  house  that  she 
migtit  satisfy  the  cravings  of  a  mother's 
appetite  with  the  fiesh  of  that  child  P  Do 
you  remember  to  have  seen  in  the  public 
papers  a  statement  made  by  a  clergyman 
at  a  public  meeting,  that  driving  into  the 
town  of  Sligo,  within  a  mile  or  two  of  a 
great  commercial  eea-port,  his  eye  was 
attracted  by  the  sight  of  the  miserable 
skeletons  of  almost  naked  children  col- 
lected round  a  motionless  form  in  a  cabin 
by  the  road  side  i  he  went  to  them  and  he 
heard  the  expressions  "mammv  get  up 
and  ffive  us  food,*'  and  he  saw  there  four 
chilc&en  watehing  over  the  mother  who 
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had  died  of  starration,  and  appealing  to 
her,  unoonbcions  that  die  was  dead.  He 
reported  this  to  those  whom  he  thought 
wonld  be  ahle  to  look  after  it.  Three 
days  afterwards  he  passed  that  cahio  | 
again,  and  he  found  the  mother's  oorpse 
still  nnbnried,  and  one  child  dead  by  ner 
side.  If  these  things  have  worked  upon  j 
the  mind  of  mj  client,  and  made  him  reel 
deeply  and  mtensely,  and  have  made 
him  write  strongly,  mischievously,  im- 
properly; oh!  estimate  the  strength  of 
his  motives  when  yon  come  to  juage  of 
the  writing,  and,  if  you  can,  trace  ont 
some  other  reason  for  the  language  whioh 
is  used,  hut  do  not  believe  that  he  con- 
templated this  odious  crime  of  treason 
against  his  Queen. 

But  he  speaks  here  of  "  the  foe  " ;  and 
of  "the  foe"  driving  the  harvest  away. 
No  doubt  he  meant  by  that,  the  absentees 
and  those  who  take  away  our  food  while 
our  people  are  starving.  Can  you  not 
conceive  a  man  using  that  expression, 
perhaps  of  a  minister  in  office,  without 
heing  guilty  of  treason  to  his  Queen  P  Do 
you  remember  that  a  iary  of  your  coun- 
trymen upon  their  oatns  found  and  pre« 
sented,  that  the  prime  minister  of  England 
was  ffuilty  of  the  death  of  a  human  bein^, 
who  had  died  of  starvation  P  Upon  their 
oaths  they  found  that.  And  if,  when  my 
client  looked  at  this  country,  and  saw 
other  nations  sending  over  here  their 
ships  laden  with  grain  to  relieve  the  peo- 
)le  of  Ireland,  and  when  he  found  that 
he  Q-ovemment  of  England — although  it 
is  not  for  us  to  discuss  it  here — acting 
upon  some  notion  of  political  economy, 
refused  to  import  one  particle  of  corn  into 
Ireland  at  the  national  expense,  it  was 
wrong,  no  doubt,  to  use  tne  expression 
**  the  foe  " ;  it  was  wrong  to  speak  of  the 
Whig  minister  as  **  the  jackal  foe  "  who 
drove  from  our  fields  that  com,  which  an 
emhargo  would  have  kept  from  leaving 
our  shores  ;  it  was  wrong— it  might  have 
been  seditious,  hut  it  was  not  treasonable. 

The  Council  of  Three  Hundred  cannot 
mean  a  Provisional  Government.  You 
know  that  it  was  a  Council  suggested  by  the 
late  Daniel  O'Connell,  to  guide  and  direct 
the  repeal  movement ;  and  this  was  the 
Council  of  Three  Hundred,  whioh  was 
referred  to  as  something  defined  and  well 
known  to  the  country;  not  using  the 
words  "a  Council  of  Three  Hundi-ed,"  but 
•«  ihs  Council  of  Three  Hundred,"  which 
perhaps  the  suspicion  of  the  Crown  counsel 
and  the  Queen  s  prosecutor  might  inter- 
pret into  a  Provisional  Government. 

Gentlemen,  this  Act  was  framed  to  meet 
a  particular  end;  and  it  never  was  in- 
tended to  be  forced  so  as  to  catch  men 
who  might  use  strong  language,  or  who 
might  write  seditiously,  in  the  penalties  of 
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treason.  If  it  was,  it  would  he  the  most 
oppressive  act  that  ever  yet  crushed  down 
the  liberties  of  this  country.  Becaose, 
observe  a  man  starting  a  newepaper  knows 
that  he  must  run  certain  risks :  he  most 
get  persons  to  write  for  him ;  he  allows 
persons  to  write  for  him ;  and  he  does  so 
under  a  terrible  reflponsibility,  enough  to 
crush  down  the  press ;  but  if  to  that  you 
add  a  responsibility  foreveiy  nngnaraed 
expression  which  finds  it  way  into  the 
paper — or  for  some  one  word  which  one 
counsel  may  tell  you  bears  one  con- 
struction, and  anouer  a  different  con- 
struction, till  in  the  conflict  of  a  long 
argument  a  jury  may  fall  into  a  verdict  of 
guilty ;  and  if  you  add  to  that  the  penalties 
of  high  treason,  I  protest  I  would  rather 
see  a  friend  or  relative  working  orer  a 
mine  loaded  with  gunpowder,  uid 
dropping  sparks  every  moment  upon  tiie 
combustible  material,  than  suffer  him  to 
lend  his  name  to  the  press. 

You  are  not  to  look  to  the  conseoaences 
of  this  verdict — if  you  arrive  at  Uxe  con- 
clusion of  guilt — but  you  are  to  say,  that 
you  will  pause  well  before  you  establish  a 
precedent  which  will  make  our  newspaper 
press  the  slave  of  Grovemment,  and  give 
to  every  Attorney-General,  at  any  future 
day,  the  opportunity  of  crushing  public 
liberty  in  Ireland.    And  unless  you  are 
required  in  the  strongest  manner  by  your 
oaths,  I  implore  of  you  never  to  find  a 
verdict  whicn  will  make  this  country  an 
enslaved  one  ;  for  if  once  this  doctrine  of 
constructive  felony  be  established  against 
the  press,  I  shall  despair  of  the  liberties 
of  my  country.  To  be  sure  it  may  be  said, 
if  the  press  were  gone,  we  would  still  have 
our  constitution.  What  is  our  constituticHi  ? 
I  will  tell  you  what  our  constitution  is, 
and  where   the  liberties   of  Ireland  and 
the  constitution   are — they    are    in   your 
breasts.     To  the  judges  the  law  has  given 
high  privileges  and  great  prerogatives,  and 
to  their  breasts  it  has  intrusted  the  ex- 
pounding of  the  laws ;  but  to  the  breasts  of 
J  urors — tne  popular  pr i  nciple  of  our  j  udicnal 
tribunals, — it  nas  intrusted  the  protection 
of  the  liberties  of  the  subject.     Oh  !  if  you 
abandon  your  duty — if  you  do  not  protect 
it,  where  is  our  constitution  P    It  is  not  in 
Acts  of  Parliament — it  is  not  in  charters — 
it  is  not  in  the  archives  of  the  realm. 
Charter  might  be  heaped  u]X)n  charter, 
declaratory  of  our  rights ;   statute  might 
be  piled  upon  statute  oti  the  dusty  sbelf, 
declaring  and  expounding  the  rights  of 
Britons ;  and  the  genius  of  the  constitu- 
tion might  slumber  for  ever  in  the  haunts 
of  the  unfrequented  Record  Tower,  where 
no  footstep  could  disturb  the  silence  of  ita 
loneliness — unless  the  knowledge  of  thoee 
I  rights  was  diffused  abroad-sunless  men 
in  the  jury-box   knew  their   rights,    vnd 
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knowing  them»  determined  to  maintftin 
them.  By  this  sacred  right,  and  bj  that 
dnty  which  the  law  has  cast  upon  y on 
to-day  to  protect  the  constitntion,  if  it  be 
necessary,  asainst  the  encroachments  of 
the  law,  I  call  upon  yon  for  yonr  verdict 
of  acquittal.  Give  me  no  divided  jnry. 
Let  there  be  no  more  halting  between  two 
opinions.  Choose  this  day,  every  man  of 
yon,  yonr  part  between  tyranny  and  free- 
dom. Declare  one  and  all,  with  one  heart, 
for  freedom — ^show  for  once  that  Irishmen 
can  be  unanimous.  Upon  your  oaths  de- 
clare that  yon  do  not  believe  that  this  man 
did  intend  to  depose  the  <^ueen  ;  or  that  he 
did  intend  to  levy  war,  in  order  by  force 
and  constraint  to  compel  her  to  change  her 
meaRures ;  or  that  he  did  utter,  express, 
and  declare  that  intention  in  these  publi- 
cations. Say  that  you  are  not  satisfied  of 
that,  and  pronounce  your  verdict  of  not 
guilty,  which  will  banish  this  odious 
attempt  to  establish  constructive  felony 
for  ever  from  this  court.  Declare  you,  as 
honest  men,  that  no  man  can  commit 
felony  by  proxy  ;  that  not  from  inference, 
not  from  g^ess,  not  from  speculation,  not 
from  the  ingenuity  of  counsel  will  von 
infer  the  intention  of  a  man's  heart,  unless 
yon  are  satisfied,  plain  as  the  sun  at  noon- 
day, that  he  nttered,  expressed,  and  de- 
clared these  treasonable  designs,  which 
this  indictment  calls  upon  you  to  say  that 
he  entertained.  I  call  upon  you  bv  your 
verdict  of  not  guilty  to  reconcile  the 
people  to  the  constituted  tribunals  of  yonr 
lana,  and  secure  for  ever,  against  all  power 
and  oppression  of  the  Grown,  the  liberties 
of  the  subject. 

Bkplt. 

Whiteside,  in  reply,  contended  that,  to 
attempt  by  Force  to  prevent  the  harvest 
from  leaving  Ireland  would  be  levying 
war  against  the  Queen,  and  cited 
JVwfer— (a) 

"  Insurrections  in  order  to  throw  down  all  en- 
closures— ^to  alter  the  established  law,  or  change 
religion — to  enhance  the  price  of  all  labour,  or 
to  open  all  prisons — all  risings  in  order  to  effect 
this — innovations  of  a  public  and  general  coocem 
by  an  armed  force,  are,  in  construction  of  law, 
high  treason,  within  the  clause  of  levying  war. 
For  though  they  are  not  levelled  at  the  person 
of  the  kincf,  they  are  against  his  myiU  majesty  ; 
and,  besides,  they  have  a  direct  tendency  to 
destroy  all  the  bonds  of  society,  and  to  destroy 
all  property,  and  all  government,  too,  by 
numbers  and  an  armed  force." 

*'  Insorrectious  likewise  for  redressing 
national  grievances,  or  for  the  expulsion  of 
foreigners  in  general,  or  indeed  of  any  single 
nation  living  here  under  the  protection  of  the 
king,  or  for  the  reformation  of  real  or  imaginary 
evils  of  a  public  nature,  and  in  which  the  in- 

(a)  Fost.  C.  L.  211. 


surgents  have  no  special  interest — writings  to 
effect  these  ends  by  force  of  numbers,  are,  by 
construction  of  law,  within  the  clause  of  levy- 
ing war — for  they  are  levelled  at  the  king's 
crown  and  royal  dignity." 

Now  nothing  can  be  plainer — nothing 
can  be  more  distinct  than  those  positions  of 
the  learned  judge ;  no  further  arguments 
need  be  urged  to  you  on  the  subject,  and  the 
question  will  be  the  application  of  the 
evidence  to  the  principles  so  clearly  laid 
down. 

More  complete  evidence  of  publication 
was  never  given  in  a  court  of  justice. 
But  it  has  been  said  that  the  lodgment 
of  the  paper,  and  the  publication  of 
it,  do  not  conclusively  establish  the 
intent  of  the  prisoner.  Now  a  man 
must  reasonably  be  considered  to  in- 
tend the  consequences  of  his  own  act. 
If  a  man  resolves  beforehand  to  establish 
a  weekly  ionmal,  to  publish  it,  to  print  it, 
and  to  sell  it,  is  it  too  extravagant  a  pro- 
position to  submit  to  the  reason  and 
intelligence  of  a  jury,  that  he  meant  to  do 
the  thing  which  he  actually  has  done; 
that  he  intended  to  print  it,  to  sell  it  for 
profit,  or  it  may  be,  as  in  the  present 
instance  I  rather  believe  it  to  be,  for  the 
purpose  of  spreading  the  peciUiar  opinions 
of  tne  prisoner,  which  he  has  a  perfect 
right  to  do — is  it  boo  extravagant  a  thing 
to  submit  to  you,  that  he  intended  to  do 
the  very  thing  that  he  has  done  P 

[Counsel  referred  to  Be»  v.  Dix<mi(a)  £«d 
V.  8heppa/rd  ;(h)  Bex  v.  Mazagora;(c)  Saire 
V.  WiUaniid)  Rex  v.  Walter  ;{e)  Bex  v. 
Outeh  and  Fisher  s(f)  Bex  v.  WooSifaUilg) 
atcurkie,  Ev.  192.] 

If  the  prisoner's  intent  to  levy  war  be 
proved,  it  is  enough ;  it  is  not  necessary  to 
prove  chat  he  intended  to  force  the  Queen 
to  change  any  particular  measures  or 
counsels.  (ThisUswood^s  case,(^)  MUcheVs 
case.(i))  If  you  believe  upon  the  evidence 
the  prisoner  compassed  the  leyving  of  war 
against  the  Queen,  or  intended  it,  or  con- 
trived it,  what  particular  measure  the 
persons  who  were  to  lev^  the  war  con- 
templated to  gain  by  that  insurrectionary 
movement,  is  wholly  unimportant ;  if  they 
meant  to  dictate  to  the  Government,  if 
they  meant  to  control  the  G-overnment,  if 
they  meant  to  overawe  the  Government, 
that  is  quite  enough.  They  lev^  war,  not 
to  sustain  the  Queen's  authority,  not  to 

(a)  8  M.  &  S.  15. 

(6)  Kuss.  &  By.  169. 

(c)  lb.  291. 

(rf)  9  B.  &  C,  643. 

(e)  2£sp.  21. 

(/)  Moo.  &  M.  433. 

(^)  5  Burr.  2667. 

(Ji)  8S  St.  Tr.  688,  708,  951. 

(0  Above,  p.  599. 
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enable  her  to  rale  as  she  Ium  done,  bat  to 
oompel  her  to  do  Bomething  she  has  not 
heretofore  done;  what  that  particalar 
tneaeore  or  coansel  may  be,  is  wholly  im- 
material. The  gist  of  the  matter  is,  did 
he  oompaas  or  intend  the  lerying  of  war  P 
If  he  did,  it  necessarily  most  be  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  "a 
compassing  to  leyy  war  to  compel  her 
to  change  her  measores  or  ooansels.'*  I 
will  show  yon,  eentlemen,  how  it  mast  be 
so.  Yon  may  icnow  this  yoarselyes  by 
looking  at  the  Act  of  Parliament,  as  well 
as  a  lawyer  ;  beoaase  there  are  only  three 
thin^  specified  in  the  Act :  one  is,  to  leTy 
war  m  order  by  force  to  compel  the  Qneen 
to  change  her  measares  or  counsels; 
another  is,  to  overawe  both  hoases  or 
either  boase  of  Parliament ;  and  the  third 
is,  to  orovoke  a  foreign  invasion.  Well, 
thepaolications  in  oaestion  are  manifestly 
not  to  provoke  a  foreign  invasion;  they 
are  not  to  intimidate  both  hoases  or  either 
house  of  Parliament;  and,  conseqaently, 
if  they  did  not  fall  within  the  first  section 
of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  they  woald  not 
fall  within  it  at  all.  Then  this  strange 
consequence  woold  follow:  that  a  man 
might  levy  war,  or  compass  to  levy  war, 
thronghout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land ;  bat  anless  he  says,  '*  I  apprise  yon 
it  is  for  this  particalar  measare,  or 
that  particalar  measare,  I  am  going 
to  levy  war,"  he  would  escape.  The 
law  is  a  rule  of  reason,  and  consei^^nently 
if  the  fact  be  proved,  the  fact,  in  this  case, 
being  the  intent  of  the  prisoner  to  levy 
war,  wbich  intent  is  to  be  gathered  from 
the  evidence  in  the  case,  it  is  pertwtly 
immaterial  what  coansel,  or  what  measare 
it  was,  he  desired  to  change  or  accomplieh. 
£The  BolwUar' General  proceeded  to  com- 
ment on  the  article,  '*  Oar  Harvest  Pro- 
spectB  "  ;1  Now  my  learned  friend  has  enb- 
mitted  to  yoa,  that  the  meaning  and 
intent  of  all  this  is,  merely  to  pravent  the 
com  being  sent  oat  of  the  coantry.  Sap- 
posing  it  was  BO,  if  that  is  to  be  done  by 
"  an  armed  insarreotion,"  that  is  the  very 
thing  which  the  law  forbids ;  that  is  the 
identical  crime  of  which  we  complain, 
sapposing  his  assumption  to  be  trae.  In 
mviadgment,  in  effect  the  article  has  a  two- 
fold character  5  it  appears  to  be  directed 
against  the  harvest  leaving  the  coantry ; 
and  it  also  contains  the  whole  plan  and 
gronndwork  of  a  general  simaltaneoas  in- 
snrrection.  in  order  to  emancipate  the 
nation  from  the  "  relentless  tyrannv  "  that 
degraded  and  disgraced  it.  So  that  that 
is  merely  the  pretext  or  pretended  object. 
But  sapposing"  it  to  be  the  trae  object,  the 
argnment  of  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Butt^ 
is  this,  that  the  whole  nation  may  arise— 
for  it  must  go  to  this,  in  order  to  acquit  the 
prisoner^-niay  organise  and  train  bands. 


'  in  order  perforce  to  prevent  any  fjamiflr 
t  selling  any  porfeion  of  hia  com  to  any  man 
I  in  England  or  Scotland ;  and  thai  may  be 
■  done  with  impunity,     fiat  yoa  remember 
the  passage  I  read  to  yoa  fh>m  tiie  book 
I  of  Mr.  Jastioe  JWter,  which  Bays  that  a 
I  general  rising  for  a  general  porpoeB.  not 
I  a  partial  pnrpose,  as  breaking  into  a  single 
I  gtkol,  but  a  general  simnltaaeoas  riaing, 
for  a  general  simaltaneoas  parpoee;  tbai 
makes  the  very  offence  of  levying  war, 
within  the  meaning  of  that  Act  of  Par- 
liament. 

And  if  he  compaaied  and  intended  that, 
he  is  gaUtT,  although  he  may,  at  the 
same  time,  have  had  the  other  intent,  of 
preventiog  all  the  other  provisioiis  of  the 
coantry  from  leaving  it.  No  farmer  who, 
by  his  industry,  raises  00m,  shall  sell  it. 
Well,  then,  if  they  can  take  all  the  00m  of 
the  coantry,  why  shoold  they  not  take  all 
the  tea,  or  any  thing  else,  to  whatever 
extent  they  please,  and  relieve  yon  of  it  P 
It  is  the  argument  of  rapine  ;  ic  is  saying, 
we  will  take  by  force  from  the  farmers  of 
the  coantry  all  they  have,  or  we  will  not 
allow  them  to  sell  it.  Why,  if  they  raise 
it  they  have  a  right  to  sell  it,  and  then  to 
say  it  will  be  better  to  purchase  with  the 
produce  other  com  and  other  provisimts 
at  a  cheaper  nrice.  Well,  then,  what  is 
the  intent  eviaenced  by  that  first  part  of 
the  argument?  la  it  not  ibis,  that  the 
people  had  been  too  patient  P  They  ought 
immediately  to  rise  and  drive  out  their 
*  *  Jackal  foe,"  which  is  the  British  Qovera- 
ment,  and  banish  the  tyranny  that  op- 
presses them. 

My  learned  friend,  Mr.  BuU,  concluded 
his  Sjpeech  by  telling  yoa  this  was  an 
audacious  attempt  to  re-establish  construc- 
tive felony;  and  he  told  you  then,  and 
told  you  truly,  that  liberty  did  not  consist 
ii  I  charters  or  Acts  of  Parliament,  which,  in 
truth,  are  lifeless  things,  but  in  the  spirit 
and  manhood  of  the  people  who  possesmd 
them.  I  agree  in  that  sentiment,  very 
eloquently  and  very  nobly  expressed ;  but 
is  it  consistent  with  a  high  and  a  noble 
feeling  of  liberty,  to  tolerate  or  sanction 
such  sentiments  as  are  expressed  in  these 
publications  P  Do  they  not  tend  to  destroy 
liberty  ?  Do  they  not  tend  to  show  that  we 
are  unfit  for  freedom  P  that  those  who 
write  them  ought  not  to  bo  intrusted 
with  power  or  influence  in  this  country  P 
For  what  safety  would  there  be  for  pro- 
perty or  liberty,  if  they  had  the  power  they 
covet  P  That  liberty  of  which  Mr.  BuU  has 
spoken,  will  be  in  real  jeopardy  by  allow- 
ing such  publications  as  these  to  assail  it 
— much  greater  than  if  you  do  your  duty, 
should  the  evidence  satisfy  your  con- 
sciences. For,  indeed,  trial  by  jury,  to 
quote  Mr.  BuWa  words,  would,  I  believe, 
be  "  a  mockery,  a  delusion,  and  a  snare/' 
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if  jnron  did  not  honestly  and  manfnlly 
give  the  verdict  of  their  oonscienoes, 
which  the  law  of  the  land  and  the  law  of  God 
req«ireB,  careletss  whom  il  may  injure,  or 
earelesB  whom  it  may  serve.  Acquit  the 
prisoner  if  the  evidence  reqairee  it.  Lean 
in  his  favour,  if  you  can,  according  to  the 
evidence.  Give  him  the  benefit  of  any 
reasonable  doubt  which  the  ciroumstances 
of  rhis  case  may  warrant ;  but  if,  after 
a  patient  investigation,  you  feel  satisfied 
the  intents  laid  in  the  indictment  have 
been  proved,  then  I  tell  you,  under  the 
direction  of  the  couit,  it  is  yoar  solemn 
and  sacred  duty  to  convict  the  prisoner, 
leaving  him  to  the  merciful  consideration 
of  the  court  to  make  such  representation 
to  them  of  bis  peculiar  case  as  the  facts 
and  circumstances  of  the  case  may 
warrant. 

Batorday,  August  19,  1848. 

In  summing  up,  Pbnnefatheb,  B.,  read 
the  statutory  declaration  of  proprietorship 
of  the  Irish  Tribune,  made  by  tne  prisoner 
and  B.  D' Alton  Williams. 

Gentlemen,  by  a  clause  in  the  Act  of 
Parliament  (6  &  7  Will.  4.  c.  76.)  it  is  pro- 
vided, that  a  copy  of  this  declaration  shall 
be  received  as  evidence  (nobody  could 
doubt  ad  to  the  original  declaitition,  signed 
by  the  party,  being  evidence).    It  says — 

**  That  copies  thereof,  certified  to  be  true  copies 
by  this  Act  as  directed,  shall  respectivelv  be 
admitted  in  all  proceedings,  civil  and  criminal ; 
and  on  eveiy  occasion  whatsoever,  touching  any 
newspaper  mentioned  in  such  delaration,  or 
touching  any  pablication,  matter,  or  thing  con- 
tained m  any  such  newspaper,  as  conclasive 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  all  such  matters  set 
forth  in  such  declaration  as  are  hereby  required 
to  he  therein  set  forth,  and  of  their  oontiananoe 
respectively  in  the  same  condition  down  to  the 
time  in  question  against  any  person  who  shall 
have  signed  such  declaration ;  unless  it  shall  be 
proved  that  previous  to  such  time  such  person 
discontinued  it,  or  that  previous  to  the  publica- 
tion in  question  ou  such  trial,  such  person  did 
duly  sign  and  make  a  declaration  that  such 
person  had  ceased  to  be  the  printer,  publisher, 
or  proprietor  of  such  paper." 

So  that  you  will  observe  that  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  while  it  makes  the  declaration 
signed  by  the  proprietor  or  publisher  to  be 
conclusive  evidence  against  him  of  the 
matters  contained  in  such  declaration, 
gives  him  the  opportunity  at  any  time  of 
relieving  himself  from  responsibility, 
that  is,  from  future  responsibility,  by 
giving  a  notice  that  he  nas  ceased  to 
be  the  proprietor.  Now,  gentlemen,  upon 
this  Act  of  Parliament,  and  indeed 
independently  of  it,  I  would  sav,  that 
the  declaration — and,  in  fact,  the  Act 
of  Parliament  only  applies  to  a  copy  of  the 
declaration— I  would  aay ,  that  the  declara- 


tion itself,  entered  into  solemnly  by  a 
party  and  signed  by  himself,  must  be 
oonclasive  evidence  of  the  matters  con- 
tained in  that  declaration ;  and  those 
matters  are,  that  he  is  the  proprietor  and 
the  publisher  of  the  paper ;  and  that  that 
must  be  taken  to  be  evidence  against  him, 
not  onlv  in  civil  questions  but  in  criminal 
proceedings.  If,  gentlemen,  this  were  a 
prosecution  for  merely  publishing  a  docu- 
ment— if  it  were  a  prosecution  for  a  libel, 
whether  at  the  suit  of  an  individual  or  at 
the  suit  of  the  Crown,  which  charged  him 
with  publishing  a  libel,  to  the  injury  of  a 
private  person  or  to  the  injury  and  danger 
of  the  State,  I  should  hold,  as  at  present 
advised, — it  is  not  now  before  me,  and 
therefore  perhaps  I  ought  not  to  be  called 
on  to  give  an  opinion  upon  it — that  this  is 
conclusive,  or  would  beoonolusive,  against 
Mm  of  the  fact  of  publishing,  and  of  fixing 
him  with  the  responsibility  of  such  pub- 
lishing. 

In  addition  to  this  declaration,  two 
papers  have  been  produced,  bearing  date 
respectively  the  let  and  8th  of  July, 
signed  by  the  prisoner  with  his  proper 
name  and  handwriting,  and  sent  to  the 
Stamp  Office,  according  to  the  provisions 
of  this  same  Act  of  Parliament ;  thereby 
further  admitting,  on  the  part  of  thye 
prisoner,  that  those  two  mpers  were  at 
least  published  by  him.  it  was  further 
proved  that  another  copy  of  the  paper  of 
the  8th  of  July  was  bought  at  the  Tribune 
office;  and  this  I  think  comprises  the 
whole  of  the  evidence  so  far  as  regards 
^e  general  question  of  publication,  and 
the  general  evidence  againsb  the  prisoner 
as  a  newspaper  proprietor.  And  upon 
this  evidence,  if  it  rested  here,  a  question, 
I  think,  must  be  submitted  to  you ;  for 
although  I  would  hold  and  tell  you  that 
the  publishing  of  the  paper  is  oonolusively 
proved  against  the  prisoner,  yet  it  does 
not  follow  that  that  proof  of  pnblioation 
necessarily  involves  nim  in  the  guilt  of 
forming  the  wicked  and  felonious  design 
now  attributed  to  him.  I  say,  necessarily ; 
it  is  evidence  against  him.  Evidence 
there  is  from  those  papers  themselves, 
that  he  knew  what  he  published ;  and  if 
he  knew  what  he  published,  that  will  be 
evidence  to  jou,  firom  what  he  published, 
of  the  intention  whioL  he  formed  at,  and 
previously  to,  the  time  of  publication. 

[But  there  is  also  evidence  that  the 
article,  **  Our  Harvest  Prospects,"  was 
written  by  the  prisoner.] 

If  it  was  published  by  him,  he  having 
written  it  himself,  or  knowing  its  contents, 
you  will  judge  whether  the  inference  is  in 
any  manner  strained  that  it  expressed  his 
sentiments  and  his  intentions.  If  it  did, 
gentlemen,  you  are  to  see  from  the  docu- 
ment what  those  intentions  were — ^whether 
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the  intention  was  to  OBtabliiih  a  coanoil  in 
the  realm.  If  his  intention  was  to  estab- 
lish by  force  and  by  arms  a  Oonncil  of 
Three  Hnndred,  or  of  any  other  nnmber, 
irhich  was  to  control  the  Hoyereign,  which 
was  to  take  upon  itself  the  functions  of 
GoTernment,  tnen  I  am  to  tell  yon,  that 
that  was  an  intention,  in  the  words  oif  this 
Act  of  Parliament,  *'to  depriye  or  depose 
our  most  gpracioos  Lady  the  Qneen.  I 
mean  a  conncil  which  was  to  nsnrp  the 
functions  of  GoTemment,  and  which  was 
to  act  as  the  Government  of  this  conntry. 
If  that  intention  existed,  and  if  it  was  to 
be  carried  into  effect  by  force,  it  was  an 
intention,  in  point  of  law,  to  depose  the 
Queen  from  her  sovereign  power.  If  his 
intention  waa,  independently  of  that  con- 
sideration, to  hare  a  rising  of  the  people 
altogether— a  general  rising  of  the  people 
— ^to  obstruct  by  force  any  general  measure 
of  the  Soyereign,  to  resist  by  force  and 
general  combination  the  execntion  of  any 
law,  or  of  any  purpose  of  the  State,  that 
is  an  intention  to  levy  war  upon  the 
Sovereign.  And  if  that  intention  were  to 
prevent  the  exportation  of  com,  by  a 
simultaneons  movement,  by  an  armed 
force  of  the  people  collected  together, 
whether  of  millions  or  of  thousands,  if 
that  was  to  be  effected  by  force  and  con- 
straint, it  is  a  levying  of  war  upon  the 
Queen,  to  oblige  her  to  change  her  mea- 
sures. Gentlemen,  that  constraint  which 
constitutes  the  levying  of  war,  or  the 
intention  of  levying  war,  is  not  merely  a 
constraint  which  contemplates  the  im- 
prisonment or  the  confinement  of  the  royal 
person.  It  is  sufficient  if  it  be  such  as  by 
a  general  insurrection,  and  by  the  terror 
and  apprehension  of  that  general  insur- 
rection, to  oblige  the  Queen,  either  from 
fear  of  injury  to  her  subjects  from  the 
result  of  that  general  insurrection,  or  from 
any  other  cause  of  that  kind,  to  change  her 
measures;  whatever  may  operate  on  the 
mind  of  the  Queen  in  that  respect,  pro- 
duced by  force,  is  a  levying  of  war ;  and 
the  intention  to  call  upon  the  people  to  do 
that  is  a  compassing  a  levying  of  war. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  not  saying  that  that 
is  the  import  of  the  document.  That  is  a 
question  entirely  for  you. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  summing  up 
the  jury  retired.  At  half- past  four,  the 
sheriff,  having  been  sent  to  inquire  if  they 
were  agreed,  stated  they  were  not,  and 
that  two  of  the  jury  were  very  ill.  The 
jury  having  been  sent  for — 

foreman:  My  lords,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  possibiliiv  of  our  agreeing. 
There  are  three  or  four  of  the  jurors  who 
are  not  of  the  same  opinion  with  the  rest, 
indeed,  supposing  we  were  to  remain 
locked  up  till  Monday  mominff,  I  am  as 
confident  as  I  exist  that  I  shafl  have  the 


same  answer  then  to  give  your  lordships. 
Ajid,  my  lords,  I  have  to  say,  that  I  have 
been  very  unwell,  and  have  suffered  much 
during  the  proceedings  on  this  triaL 
Your  lordships  may  perhaps  recollect 
that  I  mentioned  the  subject  to  yon  laat 
evening,  previous  to  the  jury  leaving  the 
court.  I  must  now  call  upon  your  lord£lii|Ni 
for  medicine ;  and  I  l^ink  that  if  I  remain 
locked  up  for  the  night  I  shall  be  en- 
dangering my  life. 

PBKHsrATHSR,  B. :  Is  there  any  physician 
whom  ^ou  would  wish  particularly  to  see, 
who  will  give  a  report  of  your  condition 
to  the  court  P 

Foreman :  No,  my  lord. 

KemtnU:  Doctor  Speedy  is  here,  my 
lord. 

PEHmsTATHBR,  B.  (to  Doctor  S^OBdy)', 
You  are  to  attend  and  examine  into  the 
state  of  health  of  those  jurors,  or  any  of 
them  who  say  that  they  are  unwell ;  and 
you  will  so  examine  them  as  to  be  able  to 
answer  upon  your  oath  what  yon  think  of 
them.  You  will  not  hold  any  communica- 
tion with  them,  except  upon  the  subject 
of  their  indisposition. 

Speedy .-  Certainly  not,  my  lord. 

Dr.  Speedy  then  proceeded  to  the  joxy- 
room,  and,  after  a  short  interval,  having 
returned  into  court  was  sworn. 

PENVsrATHsa,  B. :  Have  you  examined 
any  of  the  jurors  P 

Speedy :  I  have,  my  lord.  I  find  that 
Mr.  Alegocmderf  the  foreman,  is  very  un- 
well. He  has  all  the  premonitory  symp- 
toms of  fever  upon  him. 

Pbhvefathbr,  B.  :  Do  you  think  that 
keeping  him  longer  would  be  dangerous 
to  his  life  or  health  P 

Speedy:  It  might  be  so.  I  should  be 
very  apprehensive  of  the  consequences  if 
he  is  much  longer  confined.  Another  of 
the  jurors,  my  lord,  is  also  very  poorly — 
Mr.  Jamee  Hunter.  He  is  labouring  under 
a  violent  palpitation  of  the  heart. ;  but  the 
foreman,  Mr.  Alexcmder*8  condition  is  much 
worse  than  his— he  is  very  unwell. 

Pennetathsr,  B.  :  Did  you  hold  any 
conversation  with  the  jury  except  upon 
the  subject  of  their  health  P 

Speedy:  Certainly  not,  my  lord. 

PEmnsrATHER,  B. :  If  they  were  kept 
any  longer  together,  particnlarlv  if  kept 
together  during  the  night,  would  it  be,  m 
your  opinion,  dangerous  to  the  life  of 
Mr.  Alexander? 

Speedy :  I  am  of  that  opinion ;  that  is 
my  opinion  as  a  medical  man. 

Fennetatheb,  B.  :  Let  the  jury  be  called 
into  court. 

The  jury  having  returned  into  court — 

Pebtkbpatubk,  B.  :  Gentlemen,  do  you 
repeat  the  same   answer, — that  you   do 
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not  agree,  and  are  not  likely  to  agree, 
npon  your  verdict  P 

Forwktm :  There  ia  not  the  least  likeli- 
hood of  it,  my  lord.  There  is  no  proba- 
bility of  it  whatever. 

PE9NBFA.THBR,  B.  :  Ln  that  case,  gentle- 
men, the  coart  having  heard  the  examina- 
tion or  the  physician  ^vith  respect  to  the 
state  of  the  health  of  lir.  David  Aieaander 
and  of  Mr.  James  Hwnfer,  doth  discharge 
you  from  fnrther  attendance.  The  pri- 
soner must  be  remanded. 

The  prisoner  was  then  removed. 


THIBD  TRIAL. 
October  30  and  31,  and  November  1,  1848. 

BbVORB  GaAMPTOH   AND  ToftBSHS,   JJ 

The  Attorney-  General  and  the  Bolicitor' 
6^6n6raZ  conducted  the  case  on  behalf  of 
the  Crown. 

BtUt  and  O^Hagan  for  the  prisoner. 

Summing  up. 

CBA.MPTON,  J.,  in  summing  ap  explained 
the  offences  of  compassing  to  depose  the 
Queen,  and  to  levy  war  against  the  Queen 
to  make  her  change  her  measures,  as  fol- 
lows : — 

I  think,  without  embarrassing  you  with 
nice  distinctions  upon  the  subject,  that 
i^ese  words  '*  compass,  imagine,  invent, 
devise,  or  intend,'  may  all  be  expressed 
bv  the  simple  phrase,  deliberate  design  ; 
snail  "  deliberately  design,  shall  design, 
shall  intend  with  deliberate  intention." 
It  is  explained  indeed  in  the  same  section 
of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  by  the  words 
"  advised  speaking ;  "  not  rash,  hasty,  or 
unpremeditated  speaking,  but  "advised 
speaking."  Here  we  have  nothing  to  do 
with  speaking.  There  is  no  imputation 
on  that  subject  against  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar,  but  the  expresdion  here  is  by 
"printings."  Therefore  any  person  who 
shall  deliberately  intend  to  deprive  the 
Queen  of  the  style,  honour,  or  royal  name 
of  the  Imperisl  Crown,  may  be  well  put 
in  this  form ;  any  person  who  shall  design, 
who  shall  intend,  to  deprive  the  Queen  of 
the  sovereignty  of  her  dominions  or  any 
portion  of  them ;  or,  as  applicable  to  this 
particular  case,  I  would  say,  any  person 
who  shall  form  the  design  of  depriving 
the  Queen  of  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland, 
by  separating  Ireland  from  the  United 
Kin^om  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ; 
jnaking  it  a  separate  state — making  it 
either  a  republic  or  a  monarchy,  or  any 
other  form,  of  government  separated  from 
the    dominion    and    sovereignty    of   the 


Queen  of  England :  any  person  who  shall 
intend  to  deprive  the  Queen  of  the  sove- 
reignty of  Ireland,  and  who  shall  express 
that  intention  by  writing,  or  by  printing, 
that  is,  who  shall  pablish  it  by  writing  or 
printing,  shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence 
against  this  statute.  In  like  manner  a 
second  offence  contempli^/ed  by  this  sta- 
tute is  (there  are  others  which  I  need  not 
advert  to),  any  person  who  shall  design  to 
levy  war  in  Ireland  against  her  Majesty, 
for  the  purpose  of  constraining  her  to 
change  her  measures  or  counsels.  Now 
the  levying  of  war  I  may  explain,  for  the 

Eurposee  of  this  trial,  very  nearly  in  the 
mguage  in  which  it  has  been  explained 
by  the  learned  Attorney' OefiwraX  and  Mr. 
B^M,  Any  person  who  shall  raise  an  in- 
surrection, who  shall  intend  or  contem- 
plate designedly  an  insurrection  by  force, 
for  some  general  purpose  against  the 
Government  of  the  country,  comes  within 
the  terms  of  this  second  class  of  offences, 
marked  by  this  statute  as  a  crime.  There- 
fore the  two  intents,  as  far  as  I  have  read 
of  the  statute,  are— one,  the  intent  of  de- 
priving the  Queen  of  the  sovereignty  of 
Ireland ;  the  other,  the  intent  of  raising  a 
general  insurrection  for  some  general 
purpose,  compelling  her  to  change  her 
measures  or  her  counsels.  Whether  that 
general  insurrection  be  intended  against 
the  constituted  authorities  particularly; 
whether  it  be  intended  for  the  purjMse  of 
actual  separation  of  the  two  countries,  or 
for  any  other  general  purpose :  for  in- 
stance, if  it  was  an  insurrection  in- 
tended to  prevent  by  force  the  exporta- 
tion of  cattle,  com,  and  harvest  produce 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  that  would 
be  an  offence  within  this  statute.  An  in- 
surrection by  force  to  prevent  exporta- 
tion would  be  such  a  scheme  as  would 
necessarily  compel  the  Queen  to  change 
her  measures    and    her    counsels.     The 

Sreatness  of  the  British  empire  mainly 
epends  on  her  commerce;  and  a  great 
portion  of  her  commerce  consists  in  ex- 
portation- The  exportation  from  this 
country  consists  of  grain  and  cattle ;  and 
if  such  an  insurrection  were  attempted, 
and  were  successful,  it  would  change  all 
the  measures  and  counsels  of  the  Queen's 
Government ;  if  indeed,  any  government 
or  power  was  left  here  for  the  Queen  to 
exercise. 

[The  learned  judge  dealt  with  the  ques- 
tion of  publication  as  follows  : — ] 

Now  this  leads  me  to  the  ccmsideration,  of 
a  verv  important  part  of  this  case,  namely, 
how  far,  and  by  what  means,  the  intention 
of  the  publisher  is  to  be  proved.  Suppose 
you  are  satisfied  of  the  publication  being 
brought  home  to  an  individual  charged 
u'ith  such  an  offence  as  this,  how  are  you 
to  be  satisfied  of  what  his  intention  was 
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in  that  publication  P  For  it  is  the  inten* 
tion  in  that  pablicatioii  which  is  the  snb* 
ject  of  the  indictment ;  not  anj  intention 
previously  or  originally  existing,  or  con- 
cealed, which  maj  have  passed  away  or 
may  have  continued,  bnt  the  intention  of 
the  writer  or  publisher  of  the  ai*ticles 
which  are  the  subject  of  prosecution. 
How  is  that  to  be  proved  P  I  have  already 
stated  to  yon  the  necessity  of  the  infer- 
ence which  I  suggested  to  you,  that  the 
intention  cannot  be  the  subject  of  direct 
proof,  but  the  overt  act  is  the  sabject  of 
direct  proof ;  and  it  is  the  overt  act,  and 
in  this  instance  the  publication,  which  is 
to  be  the  subject  of  direct  proof.  Gentle- 
men, it  is  the  duty  of  the  Crown — of  the 
proRecutor  in  all  cases — to  substantiate 
the  overt  act,  or  one  of  the  overt  acts,  on 
which  he  relies  for  producing  a  conviction 
in  the  minds  of  the  jury  that  the  prosecu- 
tion is  well  founded.  It  is  of  neoessity 
that  the  overt  acts  stated  should  be  proved, 
or  one  of  them  ;  and  no  overt  act  can  be 

fiven  in  proof,  or  can  be  allowed  in  evi- 
ence,  that  has  not  been  stated  in  the  in- 
dictment, unless  it  be  evidence  of  an  overt 
act  which  has  been  assigned  on  the  face  of 
the  indictment.  Therefore  it  is,  that  it  is 
laid  down  by  all  our  most  eminent  writers, 
those  who  are  authorities  in  the  law,  that 
the  prosecutor's  proofs  are  to  be  applied, 
not  to  the  main  treason,  as  it  is  called,  or 
to  the  intention,  as  I  would  say  here, 
although  there  may  be  evidence  of  de- 
clarations, and  therefore  of  intention  from 
declarations,  but  that  it  should  be  applied 
to  the  overt  act ;  and,  in  like  manner,  the 
proof  of  the  prisoner,  in  order  to  rebut 
the  charge  of  the  prosecutor,  should  be 
applied  in  disproof  of  the  overt  act.  Now, 
all  our  elementary  and  practical  writers 
lay  down  this  doctrine.  Writings  are  held 
to  be  overt  acts,  if  published  ;  and  print- 
ings are  overt  acts,  if  poblished.  The 
ofience  does  not  consist  in  tbe  imagining 
merely.  If  a  man  merely  designs  treason 
he  is  not  a  traitor,  unless  he  takes  a  step 
to  carry  it  into  execution.  Treasonable 
writing,  so  to  call  it,  does  not  constitate 
the  offence  unless  it  be  published.  Even 
the  printing  is  not  criminal  in  the  eye  of 
the  law,  however  morally  wrong  and 
wicked  it  may  be.  It  is  not  an  offence  in 
the  eye  of  the  law  unless  it  be  published. 
Publication,  therefore,  is  that  which  gives 
completion  to  the  crime.  It  is  at  once 
the  evidence  of  the  crime,  and  a  mani- 
festation of  intention ;  and  if  the  indict- 
ment were  treason,  it  is  further  an 
effectuating,  or  effecting  the  intended 
treason. 

Now,  gentlemen,  a  great  authority  on 
this  subject  is  Sir  Michael  FoHer,  who 
has  been  referred  to  by  the  learned 
counsel  for  the  prisoner,  as  an  authority 


He  makes 


to  which  there  is  no  superior, 
use  of  this  language,  p.  203 : — 

**  Overt  aclB  andonbtedly  do  dbeover  the  man** 
intentions ;  but  I  cooceive  they  aie  not  to  be 
coDtfidered  merely  as  evidence ** 

That  is  one  part  of  their  office. 
"  but  as  the  means  made  use  of  to  elfectnte 
the  purposes  of  the  heart.  With  regard  to 
homicide,  trhile  the  rale  odtmias  pro  facto  pre- 
veiled  the  overt  acts  of  compassing  were  so 
considered." 

He  goes  on  to  state  :— 

'*  They  are  considered  as  means  to  eflbetaate, 
not  barely  as  evidence  of  the  treasonable 
purpose ^" 

And  in  another  passage  he  tells  us  from 
Lord  Hoto,  whom  he  quotes : — 

"  That  words  reduced  into  writing  are  overt 
acts  of  compassing  the  King's  death,  beinfr 
published." 

Lord  Kale  in  the  place  last  cited  men- 
tions two  circumstances  as  concurring  to 
make  words  reduced  into  writing  overt 
actsof  compassine  the  King's  death— that 
they  be  published,  and  t^at  they  import 
such  compassinffs.  They  must  be  pub- 
lished— the  words,  the  writings,  or  the 
printings  must  be  published,  and  they 
most  import  such  oompassinss ;  and  t^ien 
when  they  are  publisned,  Siey  may  be 
used  as  evidence  of  the  intention  of  the 
writer,  or  of  the  publisher  of  the  articles. 

Gentlemen,  the  case  was  put,  and  an 
important  question  was  raised  of  a  part^ 
being  shown  to  have  published  a  treason* 
able  publication,  and  the  evidence  being 
confined  to  that,  there  being  no  evidence 
of  intention  a2*iMu26;  and  then,  I  think,  it 
was  candidly  conceded  by  Idie  learned 
counsel  for  the  prisoner,  that  in  such  a 
case  the  publication  would  be  evidence  of 
the  intention.  The  learned  counsel  added 
— and  he  had  quite  a  right  to  do  so — ^that 
the  intention  ought  to  be,  however,  un- 
equivocal. I  agree,  that  although  the 
overt  act,  or  the  publication,  may  be  used, 
and  ought  to  be  used,  bv  the  jury  for 
arriving  at  the  intention  of  the  publisher, 
yet  that  that  intention  ought  to  oe  clearly 
manifested  on  the  face  of  the  publication. 
It  ought,  in  the  language  of  Sii*  iftcAoeZ 
Fo%ter  and  Sir  KijMi^w  Hale,  to  import 
that  intention.  But  it  would  be  too  much, 
it  would  be  monstrous,  to  say  that  the  in- 
tention could  not  be  established  without 
some  evidence  extrinsic  to,  and  over  and 
beyond,  the  publication  itself.  If  the  pub- 
lication clearly  imports  that  intention, 
and  there  be  no  other  evidence  on  the 
subject,  it  undoubtedly  is  evidence,  and 
may  be  evidence  to  satisi^  a  jury  not 
only  of  the  character  of  the  publication 
itself,  on  which  Ihey  are  to  exercise  their 
judgment,  but  also  of  the  intention  im- 
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pated.  Now,  there  ifl  a  maxim  of  our  law, 
which  is  a  masdm  of  common  sense  also, 
that  what  a  man  intends  to  do  will  be  pre- 
sumed from  what  he  actually  has  done. 
That  what  a  man  does  ia  point  of  fact  he 
intends  to  do,  is  the  natural  and  primary 
presumption  which  ought  to  be,  and  is 
always  made.  And  what  a  man  does  and 
what  he  Hays  are  the  nataral  eridences 
of  what  he  intends,  and  are,  generally 
speaking,  or  frequently,  the  onljr  evidence. 
If  he  says  that  his  intention  is  different 
from  that  which  the  publication  or  the  act 
would  primarily  import,  then  it  falls  on 
him  to  show  that  his  intention  was  a 
different  intention. 

[Referring  to  the  statutory  declaration 
of  proprietorship,  under  6  A  7  Wiil,  4.  o.  76., 
the  learned  judge  observed : — ] 

The  Act  of  Parliament  makes  this  de- 
claration, or  a  certified  copy  of  it,  conclu- 
sive evidence  of  the  fact  of  publication  of 
the  newspaper  bearing  that  title,  as  long  as 
the  newspaper  is  published,  until  there  be 
a  notice  and  declaration  of  a  change  of 
proprietorship.  I  do  not  think  it  has  been 
pressed  that  this  declaration  amounts  to 
such  a  conclusion,  as  should  deprive  the 
party,  the  publisher,  on  a  criminal  trial, 
of  the  opportunity  of  vindicating  himself 
from  the  fact  of  publication  ;  bnt  it  is  im- 
possible for  any  man  to  sav  that  it  is  not 
evidence,  and  evidence  of  a  very  per^ 
ffuasive  nature,  that  each  individual  paper 
that  is  published  subsequently  to  that 
declarauon,  is  the  act  of  the  person  who 
professes  that  he,  and  he  alone,  is  the 
proprietor  of  that  paper.  It  is  a  declara- 
tion, and  an  assertion  beforehand,  that  he 
alone  is  to  be  responsible  for  the  publica- 
tion of  that  paper,  and  that  nobody  else  is 
concerned  in  the  publication  of  the  paper* 
except  as  his  servant  or  as  his  agent.  That 
is  the  force  of  that  declaration ;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  say  that  such  a  declaration, 
made  beforehand,  is  not  evidence  of  the 
act  of  publication  of  any  particular  news- 
paper. .  .  .  I  am  of  opinion,  and  I 
believe  1  have  the  concurrence  of  my 
learned  brother  who  sits  beside  me,  that 
the  primary  effect  of  the  act  of  publication 
is  to  fasten,  both  in  civil  aud  criminal  pro- 
ceedings, the  responmbilitv  on  the  actual 
publisher;  aud,  if  he  woula  relieve  himself 
from  that  responsibility,  he  is  bound,  on 
his  own  pai-t,  to  show  that  he  was  not 
criminally  responsible,  because  he  had 
taken  no  part  or  ar^t  personally  in  the 
transaction.  Let  him  show  his  ignorance, 
his  absence,  his  innocence ;  and  althonjp;h 
he  may  be  in  a  legal  sense  answerable  wr 
the  act  to  a  certain  extent,  or  as  far  as  you 
please  to  make  him — ^yet  thai  a  crimmal 
mtention  did  not  exist  in  his  mind,  because 
he  had  not  personally  interfered  in  the 
malter,  but  on  the  contrary  it  was  dis- 
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That  is  open  to  him 
to  show,  bat  the  primary  effect  is  that 
which  I  have  stated  to  you  to  be  the  law 
on  this  occasion. 

The  learned  judge  having  concluded— 

JiMTor  :  I  wish  to  know,  if  we  are  satisfied 
merely  that  the  evidence  proves  that  Mr. 
0*DoherHf  was  the  proprietor  of  the  paper, 
but  not  satisfied  that  he  had  any  thing 
to  do  with  the  writing  of  that  article, 
ought  we  to  find  him  guilty  P 

Obamptoh,  J. :  Q^ntlemen,  the  evidence 
is  that  he  was  the  proprietor  and  publisher 
also. 

J  won  Then  that  is  enoush  for  us,  if 
he  was  the  proprietor  and  publisher. 

Cbampton,  J. :  The  publisher  is  a  more 
important  denomination  than  the  pro- 
prietor. 

The  jury  retired. 

O'Haaan:  The  juror  seems  to  have 
doubteu  whether,  if  he  is  the  proprietor, 
and  also  the  article  was  of  a  felonious 
nature,  they  should  find  a  verdict  of  guil^. 
A  very  important  point  has  been  raised ; 
and  I  would  humbly  suggest  to  your  lord- 
ship, and  also  to  the  Attorney' General, 
that,  in  case  the  jury  should  be  of  that 
opinion,  a  special  verdict  should  be  taken. 

ToR&feHS,  J. :  What  point  P 

O'Hagan :  That  he  published  the  article, 
and  that  the  article  was  of  a  felonious 
nature,  mv  lord;  that  in  that  case  they 
should  find  those  facts  specially. 

Gkampton,  J. :  I  would  not  put  such  a 
question,  or  raise  such  an  argument  as  you 
sugsest. 

&Hagan :  There  is  another  point  on  the 
statute.  Tour  lordship  in  the  charge 
compared  the  several  articles  together,  and 
referred  in  recapitulating  the  substance  of 
the  second  article,  "Courage/*  to  the 
former  article,  "  Our  Harvest  IVospects." 
Now  the  words  of  the  statute  are  these  :— 

*'  And  such  compassing,  imaginations,  inven- 
tions, devices,  or  intentions,  or  any  of  them, 
shall  express,  ntter,  or  dectere,  l>y  pubiisfatng 
any  printing  or  writing." 

In  the  singular  number,  not  any  printings 
or  writings.  What  I  would  therefore  sub« 
mit  is  this,  that  the  felonious  intention  must 
be  apparent  in  this  printing  or  writing, 
and  that  it  is  not  competent  to  the  jury  tc 
consider  the  several  publications,  and  to 
spell  out,  if  I  may  use  the  phrase,  the 
intent  of  the  prisoner,  by  comparing  what 
had  been  stated  in  the  one  printing  by 
what  has  been  stated  in  the  other.  The 
Act  says,  "  any  printing  or  writing." 

C&AMFTON,  J.:  That  doctriue  is  new  to 
me,  and  I  shall  not  adopt  it  without 
authority. 

At  twenty  minutes  past  three -the  jury 
came  iuto  court. 
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Th^  CUrk  of  ihs  Orown:  O^nilemen, 
have  yon  agreed  apon  your  verdiot  P 

Foreman :  We  have. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Crown :  How  say  yoii~ 
ii  Kevin  ImA  O'Dohmiy  gailty,  or  not 
gailty  P 

Foreiman:  Gailty  on  the  fifth  ooant» 
and  not  gailty  on  the  reet  of  the  connte ; 
and  the  jnry  earnestly  recommend  the 
prisoner,  Kevin  Itod  O'Doh&rty,  to  the 
meroy  of  the  Oonrt,  on  aooonnt  of  his 
youth,  and  the  excited  state  of  pnblic 
feeling  at  the  time  of  the  pablicanon  of 
the  articles  referred  to  in  this  indictment. 

The  Coart  then  adjonmed. 

November  3,  1848. 

OBiLKPTOir,  J. :  Pat  forward  Kevin  Itod 
O'Doheriy. 

The  prisoner  was  placed  at  the  bar. 

ORlMPTOir,  J.:  Kevin  Itod  O'Dohoriy, 
yoa  were  indicted  for  compassing  the 
deposition  of  Her  Mi^esty  the  Qaeen, 
and  also  for  compassing  to  levy  war 
against  Her  Majesty,  in  order  by  force 
and  constraint  to  compel  her  to  chioige 
her  measores  and  connsels.  Yon  have 
been  acquitted  on  all  the  coonts  charging 
the  former  intent,  and  have  been  found 
gailty  of  compassing  to  levy  war  a- 
gainst  Her  Magesty  the  Qaeen,  for  the 
purpose  of  compelling  her  by  foroe  and 
constraint  to  change  her  measures  and 
counsels.  Tour  crime  is  one  which  is 
founded  upon  a  statute  passed  so  lately 
as  the  22nd  of  April   last.    Before  the 

Ciug  of  that  statute  your  crime,  in 
^land,  would  have  been  that  of  high 
treaison,  and  in  Ireland,  at  least,  a  high 
misdemeanor;  but,  whether  in  the  one 
country  or  in  the  other,  before  that  statute, 
and  since,  a  crime  of  great  enormity.  It 
is'  a  felony  according  to  the  enactment  to 
which  I  have  just  referred.  Now  of  that 
felony  you  have  been  found  guilty  by  a 
jury  of  your  ceuntrv,  and,  I  must  add, 
upon  evidence  sufficient,  not  only  to 
satisfy  the  reqairements  of  the  laws,  but 
to  satisfy  the  mind  of  every  impartial 
person  who  heard  the  trial.  You  were 
connected,  I  think  it  appears  in  evidence, 
with  the  medical  profession;  and  you 
seem  to  have  abandoned  that  honourable 
and  useful  walk  of  life  for  the  purpose  of 
becoming  a  politician  and  a  journalist. 
You  became  tne  publisher  and  proprietor 
of  a  newspaper  called  the  Irish  Tribune ; 
and  it  is  tor  publications  in  that  journal 
that  you  now  utand,  I  am  sorry  to  add,  a 
convicted  felon  at  that  bar  Your  offence 
is  emphatically  one  of  intention.  Now 
what  was  that  intention  as  found  by  your 
juryp  It  was  an  intention  to  raise  an 
insurrection  against  the   Government  of 


•  th«  kingdom ;   to  embark  the  wsnmi  of 
the  oountrv  in  a  civil  war,  with  all  its 
attendant   horrors;    and  your  own  view 
was,  no  donbt,  to  bring  about  a  rerola- 
tion,  and  to  establish  a  republic  ia  IrelaiKL 
You   must  have  known,    exercising    the 
powers  of  an  ordinary  nnderstouding,  and 
perhaps  yours  may  be  a  superior  one,  the 
power  of  *'  the  enemy,"  as  in  one  of  joar 
publioatioiis  you  denominate  the  British 
Crown  and  Government ;  yon  must  h*ve 
known  yoa  were  engaging,  to  use  again 
yonr  own  langnage,  in  **a  life  and  death 
struggle "  with  l2be  Crown  and  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom;  and  that 
vour  object  could  have  been  attained  only 
by  the  total  defeat  and  desirnction  of  the 
British  army;  and  that  to  have  reached 
that  point  you  most  have  waded  tkroi^ 
seas  of  blood«    In  a  word,  the  oonfisoatian 
and    spoliation    of   pnblic    and    private 
property  must    have    been    the    resnU — 
murder  and  ta^ason  most  have  been  the 
means  used  for  the  achievement  of  yoor 
disloyal  and  desperate  purpose.     Oh !  had 
yon  reflected  on  the  steps  of  blood  and 
crime  which  your  purpose  reqnizwl  you 
to  tread  in  this  path — had  yon  oonsidaed 
how  many  lives  must  have  been  sacrificed, 
how  manv  widows  and  orphans  you  must 
have  maae,  and  what  a  vast  amount  of 
miserv  your  undertaking  must  have  in- 
volved, surely  vour   conscience,    if   not 
8eared,  or  blinded,  or  hurried  away  by 
the  contagion  of  that  revolutionary  frenay, 
which  has  seised  on  so  many  minds  on 
the  Continent,  would  have  revolted,  I  say, 
from  such  awful  responsibility.     Again, 
had   yoa  succeeded    in    your    desperate 
enterprise,  the  scenes  latelv  enacted,  and 
now  enacting  in  the  neighbouring  ooun- 
tries,  might  have  taujght  you,  how  dis- 
astrous, how  utterly  disappointing  to  all 
Sour  hopes  must  have  beeu  its  results, 
ut  you  may  be  under  the  impression,  as 
T   am  afraid  many  others  are,  that  the 
guilt  of  such  a  disloyal  and  desperate 
enterprise  is  mitigated,  if  not  removed, 
by  the   consideration    that   your    offence 
may  be   called  a   political  one.     But  let 
no  man  be  deceived  on  this  subject;  be 
not  misled   by  specious  sounding  wcnrds. 
Bobbery,  assassination,  and  murder,  are 
not  the  less  robbery,  assassination,  and 
murder,  because  they  are  perpetrated  for 
political  pnrposes.    The  difference  is  only 
in  the  end  to  be  achieved ;  and,  whether 
that  end  be  merely  personal  or  private, 
whether    it  be  to    gratify  malice,  or  to 
satisfy  the   lust  of   gain,  or  whether  it 
involve  the  supposed  rights  and  interests 
of  classes  or  multitudes,  the  substantial 
character  of  the  crime  remains  the  same. 
The  assassin  who  will  murderously  take 
away  the  life  of  an  individual,  because  he 
cousiderd  him  to  be  a  tyrant,  or  an  enemy 
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to  liberty,  is  still  an  assaBsin.    The  rabber 
of  the  public  treasary  is  a0  mach  a  robber 
as  the  man  who  robs  from  a  private  chest 
The  difference  is  only  between  crime  on 
a  small  and  on  a  grander  scale — between 
spoliation  and  mnrder  retail  and  whole- 
sale.    Such  is  the  doctrine  that  the  laws 
of   all    civilized  states  teach  us,   which 
pronounce  one  and  all  high  treason  to  be 
the  greatest  of  crimes ;  and  sach  are  the 
sentiments  of  every  sound  moralist ;  such 
also  is  the   doctrine   inculcated    in    the 
precepts  of  our  Divine  Bedeemor  and  his 
apostles.    You,    no    doubt,    counted  the 
cost  of  your  disloyal  undertaking.    Tou 
had  before  you  the  example  and  the  fate 
of  unhappy  John  Mitchel;  and  that  mis- 
guided individual,   in  one  of  your  own 
publications,  you  held  up  as  a  model  to 
the  youth  of  Ireland.    And  treading  in 
bis  steps,  you  deliberately  defied  the  laws, 
you  compassed  the  overthrow  of  the  Crown 
and   the  constitution  of  the  realm.    In 
your  desperate  purpose,  happily  for  your- 
self and  for  your  country,  you  have  been 
defeated,  and  you  have  now  to  abide  the 
penaltjr  of  the  law.     I  grieve.  I  do  lament 
indeed,  to  see  a  person  of  your  education, 
character,  and  condition  in  life,  placed  in 
the  painful  position  in  which  you  now 
stand  at  that  bar;   and  that  position,  I 
must  say  again,  the  result  of  your  own 
voluntary  and  deliberate  act.     But  painful 
as  the  duty  is,  the  Court  have  a  solemn 
and  stem  duty  to  discharge,  and  it  must 
be  done     The  intelligent  and  respectable 
jury  who  found  you  guilty  have  recom- 
mended you  to  mercy,  on  the  ground  of 
your  youth,   and  on  the  ground  of  the 
excitement  which  existed   in  the  public 
mind  at  the  time  when  youi*  pernicious 
publications  issued  from  the  Tribune  press. 
But  much  as  we  desire  to  yield  to  the 
recommendation    of   the    jury,    and    we 
always  pay  the  greatest  attention  to  such 
recommendations,   yet,   in  this  instance, 
we  can  follow  it  but  in  a  qualified  manner. 
What  was  it,  let  me  ask,  that  caused  the 
excitement    traly  stai>ed    in    the  recom- 
mendation of  the  jury?    Was  it  not  the 
long-laboured    and    long-continued    pre- 
paration and  training,  and  poi&oning  of 
the  public  mind,  under  the  name  of  con- 
stitutional agitation,  which  created   this 
excitement?     And  was  not  the  press,  a 
portion  of  it,   a  chief  instrument  in  the 
course  of  that  agitation?  I  fear  I  must 
add,  that  I  cannot  conceive,  I  have  never 
read  any  publications    more    dangerous, 
more  wicked,   more    clearly  designed  to 
excite  insurrection,  rebellion,  and  revolu- 
tion, than  those  publications  which  have 
emanated  from  your  press,  and  of  which 
you  have  been  ascertaiued,  by  the  verdict 
of  your  jury,  to  be  the  guilty  publisher. 
Under    these    circumstances,    the   Court 


feels  called  on  to  pronounce  upon  you  the 
sentence,  that  you  be  transported  for  ten 
years. 

Prisoner :  May  I  be  permitted  to  say  a 
few  words  ? 

Cbamfton,  »T  :  There  is  no  objection  to 
your  saying  any  thing  which  it  is  not 
mconsistent  with  our  duty  to  listen  to. 

Prisoner:  I  had  hoped,  I  confess,  my 
lord,  upon  being  placed  in  this  dock  a 
third  time,  after  two  juries  of  my  fellow - 
citizens  had  refused  to  find  a  verdict 
against  me,  that  my  prosecators  would 
have  been  scrupulous,  and  taken  care  that 
in  attempting  to  uphold  their  law,  they 
would  not  have  violated  every  principle 
of  justice. 

Gramfton,  J. :  I  have  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  preventing  you  saying  anything 
that  might  be  beneficial  to  yourself ; 
but  if  you  mean  to  cast  imputations  or 
obloquy  upon  the  Government,  or  upon 
the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  the  Court 
cannot  permit  it. 

Prisoner:  My  lord,  I  do  not  really 
intend  to  cast  any  imputations  on  the  law 
officers.  I  really  wish  to  mention  matters 
of  fact  that  have  taken  place,  and  that 
really  have  infiuenced  me  very  much  to 
my  disappointm  ent  at  least.  The  Attorney- 
General  stated  in  the  course  of  the  trial, 
that  there  were  but  three  Eoman  Catholics 
set  aside  on  my  jury. 

Cbam PTON,  J. :  I  cannot  permit  you  to 
proceed  with  these  observations. 

Prisoner :  I  cannot  press  it,  but  really, 
my  lord,  I  think  it  is  a  very  hard  case 
that  I  am  not  permitted  to  refer  to  facts 
that  I  think  nave  prejudiced  me  very, 
very  much,  and  produced  a  verdict  against 
me. 

C&AMPTON,  J. :  If  you  can  say  any  thing 
that  can  be  useful,  under  the  circumstances 
in  which  you  are  placed,  the  Court  will 
listen  to  you  with  the  greatest  pleasure. 

Prisoner :  As  your  lordslup  has  decided 
it  against  me,  I  will  not  press  it  or  make 
any  further  observations ;  and  I  will  say  a 
few  words  with  regard  to  my  own  motives 
and  feelings  in  the  course  that  I  have 
adopted.  With  respect  to  that,  my  lord, 
I  may  with  perfect  truth  say  that  I  was 
influenced  but  by  one  feeling,  and  had  but 
one  object  in  view.  I  did  feel  deeply  for 
the  suflorings  and  privations  endured  by 
my  fellow-countrymen.  I  desired,  I  con- 
fess, by  every  means  con.«*istent  with  a 
manly  and  honourable  resistance,  to  put  an 
end  to  those  sufferings.  It  is  very  true, 
and  I  will  confess  it,  that  I  desired  an 
open  resistance  of  the  people  to  the 
Government  which,  in  my  jndgment,  en- 
tailed those  sufferings  on  the  people.  I 
use  the  term,  honourable  resistance,  my 
lord,  in  order  that  I  may  refer  in  terms  of 
the  strongest  disapproval   to  one  of  the 
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•rtielea  thftt  wen  faroo^  forward 

me,  in  which  the  writer  m^de  Ibe      

tion«  of  throwing  homing  hoops  upon  ihe 
•oldiery.  Uj  kirdB,  I  new  saw  that 
Mticle,  nor  did  I  henr  nnythuijg  aboat  it, 
until  I  rend  it  when  pnUiahed  in  the  news- 
paper. I  did  not  bring  the  only  person 
who  coold  prore  this  on  the  tshle  that  is 
the  writer  of  it ;  becaose  in  doing  80i»  I 
knew  well  it  wonld  be  only  to  hand  him 
over  at  joor  oonrt-bonse  door,  to  what 
one  of  the  witnesses  very  properly  called, 
"  the  fkngs  of  the  J  Uorme^-Otnendr  My 
lords,  with  respect  to  myself,  I  fear  not. 
I  tmst  I  shall  be  enabled  to  bear  my  sen- 
tence with  all  the  forbearance  dne  to  what 
I  bclieye  to  be  the  opinioDS  of  tweWe  coii- 
ecieniioQS  enemies  to  me ;  and  that  I  shall 
endure  the  wrath  of  the  GoTemment, 
whose  mouthpiece  they  were^  with  all  dne 
patience.  But  certainly  I  will  never  cease 
to  deplore  the  unhappy  destiny  which 
gave  me  birth  in  this  wretched  conntry ; 
Slid  compelled  me,  as  an  Irishman,  here  in 
this  dock,  to  receive  at  your  hands  a  felon's 
doom,  for  dischar]|png  what  I  oonceired  to 
be,  snd  still  conceive  to  be,  my  duty.  My 
lord,  the  matter  of  fact  that  I  was  about  to 
mention  I  brought  here  in  writing.  In- 
quiries have  been  made  by  my  friends, 
and  the  result  of  them  was  handed  to  me ; 
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and  it  wan  in  eonaaqaenoe  of  that  that  I 
felt  it  my  dnty  to  mention  this,  as  weU  in 
jnstioe  to  myself  as  to  my  Roman  Oatholic 
feUow-conntijmen.  The  names  of  the 
jnrors  set  aside  by  the  AUarmeu^Chmaral 
are  inentianed  in  it ;  and,  inateaa  of  three, 
I  find  thtfe  are  thirteen ;  and  I  hold  in 
my  hand  a  list  of  their  names ;  and  out  of 
the  twelve   jurors    he    permitted   to    be 

I  sworn  there  was  not  one  Soman  Catholic 

I I  merely  wished  to  mention  that  fact,  my 
lord. 

Cmamros,  J. :  That  is  a  matter  utterly 
unconnected  with  the  prooeedings  in  this 
place. 

The  prisoner  was  then  removed. 

Richard  B'AlUm  WiOiamg,  the  other 
registered  proprietor  of  the  IrUh  Tribmne, 
was  then  put  on  his  trial  on  a  similar 
indictment,  and  after  a  lengthy  trial  was 
acquitted. 


Matxeiaxs  madx  xras  or. — ^The  above 
report  is  abbreviated  from  the  "fieport 
of  the  Proceedings  under  the  Treason 
Felony  Act,  11  Viet.  c.  12."  at  the  Com- 
mission Court,  Green  Street,  Dublin,  by 
John  Oeorg€  Hodaet,  Gk>vemment  short- 
hand writer,  Dublin,  AletBander  Tkom, 
1848. 
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Trial  of  John  Martin,  for  Treason  Felony,  at  the  Commission 
Court,  Green  Street,  Dublin,  before  Pigot,  C.B.,  and  Penne- 
FATHER,    B.,    Monday,    August    14,    1848,    and    the    following 

DAYa 

Proceedings  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  Ireland,  on  Writ 
OF  Error,  before  Blackburne^  L.C.J.,  Crampton,  Perrin,  and 
Moore,  JJ.,  November  13,  14,  and  18,  1848.  (Reported  in 
12  IR.  L.R.  399;  3  Cox,  C.C.  318.) 

In  AoguBt,  1848,  John  Martin,  registered  proprietor  and  publiaher  of  the  Irish  Felon 
newspaper,  was  indicted  under  11  &  12  Vict.  c.  12.  (the  Treason  Felony  Act,  1848)  (a)  for 
felonionslj  compassing  to  depose  the  Queen  and  to  levj  war  against  her  in  order  to  force  her 
to  change  her  measures,  and  expressing,  uttering,  and  declaring  such  ciimpassings  by 
publishing  certain  articles,  two  of  them  bearing  his  own  signature,  in  three  numbers  of  the 
IriMhFehn,    Verdict:    Guilty. 

1.  IndictmeiU  under  11  &  13  Vict  c.  12. — Evidence, 

Semble  that  publications  which  amount  to  distinct  and  independent  overt  acts  of  treason 

felony  should  bo  charged  in  the  indictment,  and  cannot  be  given  in  evidence  in  support 

of  other  acts  or  publications  charged  therein. 
Evidence  that  a  newspaper  proprietor  knowingly  published  articles  written  by  others, 

containing  incitements  to  depose  the  Queen  and  levy  war  against  her,  is  evidence  that  he 

himself  compassed  to  depose  the  Queen,  &c.,  and  expressed,  uttered,  and  declared  loch 

compassings. 

%.  Challenge  far  cause. 

A  challenge  averring  that  a  juror  was  interested  in  the  conviction  of  the  prisoner  undar  a 

charter  of  Henry  V.,  granting  to  the  Dublin  Corporation  the  goods  of  felons  to  be 

convicted  within  the  city,  the  juror  being  a  burgess  and  also  a  ratepayer  liable  to  be 

rated  for  the  deficiency  of  the  borough  fund,  is  bad. 
Expressions  of  opinion  by  jurors  are  not  ground  of  challenge  unless  they  are  corrupt 

declarations  proceeding  from  ill-will  against  the  prisoner.    Jurors  cannot  be  questioned 

about  such  expressions,  which  must  be  proved  aliunde. 

8.  Practice.    Form  of  caption — Omission  of  words  sworn  and  charged^  &c.,  see  p.  1091  ;  Use  of 
word  ** felonious"  in  indictments,  (6)  see  p.  1093. 

Form  of  judgment  of  transportation — Omission  to  name  place  beyond  the  seas  out  of 
Europe,  see  p.  1099.     Press  comments  during  trial,  see  below,  p.  961. 


(a)  Short  title  under  the  Short  Titles  Act,  1892  ;  see  above,  599n. 
lb)  See  Reg.  v.  Oray,  Leigh  &  Cave,  C.C.  368. 


In  Augnat,  1848,  John  Ma/rHn  was  in- 
dicted for  treason  felony,  under  11  Viet. 
c.  12.,  before  PiooT,    O.B.,  and  PsNirB- 

VATHHE,  B. 

Oonnael  for  the  Crown :  The  Attorney- 
General  (the  Bight  Hon.  J.H.  Monahan),(a) 


Indictmbnt. 

County  of  the  City  of  Dublin,  1      The  Jurors  for 

to  wit,  j  our     Lady     the 

Queen  upon  their  oath  present  that  John  Martin 

bite  of  Loughome  Newry  in  the  county  of  Down 


the    SoUoitor-General    (John    Hatchdl) ;  !  gentleman  after  the  passing  of  an  Act  of  ParUa- 


BoZdwin,  Q.O. ;  Serjeant  O'Brien;  White- 
side, Q.0.(&) ;  PhmJeet,  Q.O.;  8myly;  Pen- 
nef other;  and  Perrin. 

Counsel  for  the  prisoner :  Butt,  Q.C. ; 
Hohnee;  and  Sir  CoUnan  O^Loghlen. 

(a)  Afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  C.  P. 

(6)  Afterwards  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Ireland. 


ment  made  and  passed  in  the  eleventh  year  of 
the  reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lady  Queen  Victoria 
entitled  *'  An  Act  for  the  better  security  of  the 
Crown  and  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom" 
on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  June  in  the  twelfth 
year  of  the  reign  of  our  said  Sovereign  Lady 
Queen  Victoria  with  force  and  arms  at  the 
parish  of  Saint  Thomas  in  the  eounty  of  the 
city  of  Dublin  within  the  United  Kingdom  fek>- 
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T^Qmsem 


JAmMmHim^ 


wmm4  14  4efK«e  ami  iifiin  ««  mi*  Lmij  tke 
i§mtit%,fTvm  the  «rfie  hmmamr  amd.  r»«tt£  iamt  «tf 
litt  iapcn:  CrwB  «(  -^  CuMd  Sjh^»  Mi 

c£j  a  tK  rzi^'  mad  J  .«£ 

W  tirt!^  aaii  :i«ff%  f  i  Iffr  nii'y 
fpQUj*£.:«lg  eotacL  f/nKs:^^  x  a  enttfr  ssMbcr 

tkat  i*  to  wmj  :  — 

At  the  tiae  what  Joka  Miubd  laj  a  Xrv. 
ICBte  priMB,  espeelai^  wtet  tee  Lord  Ohcb- 
doB'f  ^  loaded  diee"  aigbt  brini;.  I  tftatcd  k  m 
my  opimcMi  that  H  the  Imh  pc<4»ie  pcnutsed  ' 
tkje  Rnylifch  mimiftTy  to  rrrffmm^tr  hi*  Wg^ 
mordrr,  tbe  oatioiaJ  eaiue  woold  be  mioed  for 
tiiM  f^tuerwdftn.  The  tEuusporiatioBofa  maa,  m» 
a  f ekiOy  for  ntterinf?  «entimeirts  held  and  pfVK 
Umvd  by  at  least  tv^-tixths  of  hk  eoantrjaMik, 
ieemed  to  bm  to  Tiolent  and  to  invuldD^  a 
natioiial  wrong,  that  tobmimMD  to  it  mast  be 
takeo  to  ngaify  incarable  slaTwhnetv.  The 
Eo^itih  goTenuBcnt,  the  prodaimed  enemy  of 
our  natioiiality,  had  delibetately  mJacted  John 
MHcbel,  to  wreak  their  Tengeaoee  npou  him,  as 
representativ'e  of  the  Irish  natioa.  By  indicting 
him  for  '*  felony  "  they  virtually  indicted  five- 
sixths  of  the  Irish  people  for  *<  felony."  By 
sentencing  him  to  fourteen  years'  transportation 
to  a  penal  settlement,  they  pronoonced  tive- 
sixths  of  the  Irish  people  gailty  of  a  crime  worthy 
of  such  punishment ;  and  they  declared  that  eveiy 
individual  of  the  six  millions  of  Irish  Kepealers 
who  escapes  a  similar  doom,  escapes  it  not 
through  n^ht  and  law,  but  through  the  mercy 
or  at  the  discretion  of  the  English  minister.  The 
audacity  of  our  tyrants  must  be  acknowledged. 
They  occupy  our  country  with  military  force,  in 
our  despite,  making  barracks  of  our  very  marts 
and  ooUeges,  as  if  to  defy  and  challenge  any 
manly  pride  that  might  linger  among  our  youth. 
They  perrort  our  police  force  into  an  organisa- 
tion of  street  bullies,  as  if  to  drive  all  peace- 
loving  iDdustriouB  citisens  into  the  ranks  of 
dlsaffeotion.  They  insult  tbe  poor  dupes  of 
"  legal  and  constitutional  agitation,"  and  rudely 
open  their  eyes  to  the  real  nature  of  foreign  rule 
by  iuoh  an  outrage  upon  public  decency  and 
Justice  as  this  <*  trial,"  aggravated  as  it  must  be 
by  the  official  meanness,  brutality,  hypocrisy, 
and  perjury,  requiiiite  fur  effecting  their  object. 
They  took  measures  to  provoke  the  active 
hostility  of  all  Irishmen  who  loved  justice,  or 
respected  religion.  They  defied  and  challenged 
all  parties  of  the  Irish  people :  and  I  did  think  that 
■uon  a  challenge  could  not  honourably  or  pru- 
dently be  refused,  and  that  the  abject  submission 
of  the  Irish  people  in  that  matter  might  destroy 
the  national  cause  for  this  generation. 

I  must  fhinkly  say  that  I  still  disapprove  of 
the  policy  pursued  by  the  Repeal  leaders  on  that 
oooasion.  But  T  believe  that  their  motives, 
whether  mistaken  or  not,  were  honourable  i  and 
1  am  satisfied  that  there  is  a  strong  and  grow- 
h\g  spirit  of  resistance  among  RepeaWrt  of  all 
partitas,  as  well  as  a  spreading  disai^^tion  to  the 


it  mej  eoaoera,  for  my 
1  struggle.     I  do  not 
far  its  own   sake.    At 
the  beat  I  r^gaid  it  aa  a  aiiciisary  evfl ;  and  if  I 


_  tWr  rights^aiid  that 
t^firae  thtmselves,  I  woqM  at 
w  §nm  the  stii^ggle,  and  leave  my 
far  ew.     Not  that  I  have  any 
syaspalhy  with  tha  cant  (iuasiiimns  ottered  even 


I  they  really 


faj  Bcpealers),  that  the  Irish  people  are ' 
or  "not  yet  fit,**  for  freedosn-^Mcaose, fiMSOoth, 
we  exhibit  fanhs  of  a  nafionel  character  proper 
lo  aa  enslaved  people.  No — if  we  are  often- 
times boastful,  snspidoas,  selfish,  cowardly, 
'*  leader  "-liddoi,  there  is  the  more  urgent  need 
for  national  independence  to  cure  ns  of  those 
slave  vices.  To  talk  of  a  people  fitting  them- 
selves for  freedom  while  in  a  state  of  slavery,  is 
not  less  silly  Aan  to  talk  of  people  fitting  them- 
selves for  slavery  whfle  in  a  state  of  freedom. 
The  way  for  an  endaved  people  to  fit  themadves 
for  faeedom  is,  to  assume  freedom^  The  proof  is 
given  that  they  are  fit,  when  they  lihermte  them- 
selves.   Not  from  any  such  silly  ' " 


the  slave's  vices  of  my  oonntrymea,  wcmld  I 
desert  my  native  land.  But  I  could  not  live  in 
Ireland,  and  derive  my  meanv  cf  life  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Irish  community,  without  faelinff  a 
citixen's  responsibilities  in  Irish  public  aAws. 
And  those  responsibilities  involve  the  guilt  of 
national  robbery  and  murder— of  a  system 
which  arrays  the  classes  of  our  people  against 
each  other's  prosperity  and  very  lives,  like 
beasts  of  prey,  or  rather,  like  famishing  sailors 
on  a  wreck — of  the  debasement  and  moral  ruin 
of  a  people  endowed  by  God  with  suipaesing 
resources  for  the  attainment  of  human  happiness 
and  human  dignity.  I  cannot  be  loyal  to  a 
system  of  meanness,  terror,  and  ootruption, 
although  it  usurp  the  title,  and  assume  the  foms 
of  a  "  government."  So  long  as  such  a  **  govern- 
ment **  presumes  to  insult  and  ii^jore  me,  and 
those  in  whose  prosperity  I  am  involved,  I 
must  offer  it  all  the  resistance  in  my  power. 
But  if  I  despaired  of  successful  resistance,  I 
would  certainly  remove  myself  from  under  sueh 
a  government's  actual  authority. 

That  I  do  not  now  exile  myself,  is  a  proof 
that  I  hope  to  witness  the  overthrow,  and  assiKC 
in  the  overthrow,  of  that  most  abominable 
tvranny  the  world  now  groans  under — the 
British  Imperial  svstem. 

To  gain  pemissKMi  forthe  Irish  peonletoeare 
for  their  own  livee,  dieir  own  hnppmfies  and 
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dignifj — to  abolish  the  political  conditioDS  which 
compel  the  classes  of  our  people  to  hate  and  to 
murder  each  other,  and  which  compel  the  Irish 
people  to  hate  the  very  name  of  the  English — to 
end  the  reign  of  fraud,  perjurj,  corruption,  and 
"government"  butchery,  and  to  make  law, 
order,  and  peace  possible  in  Ireland,  the  Irish 
Feion  takes  its  place  among  the  combatants  in 
the  holy  war  now  waging  in  this  island  against 
foreign  tyranny.  In  conducting  it,  my  weapons 
shall  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
^ut  the  truth.     So  help  me,  God  t 

John  Mabtin. 

And  one  other  of  which  said  printings  is  as 
follows,  that  is  to  say: — 

Mr,  Lalor's  Letter, 

TO  THB   BDITOR   OF  THB  '<  IRISH   rBLOM.*' 

Dbab  Sir, — In  assenting  to  aid  in  the  forma- 
tion and  conduct  of  a  journal  intended  to  fill  the 
place  and  take  up  the  mission  of  the  United 
Irishman,  I  think  it  desirable  to  make  a  short 
statement  of  the  principles  and  conditions, 
public  and  personal,  on  which  alone  I  would 
desire  to  be  accepted  as  a  partner  in  this  under- 
taking. I  think  there  is  none  of  them  to  which 
yon  will  object  or  demur,  and  that  I  may  already 
consider  them  as  articles  of  agreement  There 
are  some  of  them  which  may  possibly  strike  you 
at  first  as  admitting  question,  or  requiring  to  be 
qualified  ;  but  I  am  convinced  you  will  find  our 
Tiews  to  be  essentially  the  same,  although  per- 
haps put  into  a  different  dialect  and  a  different 
form  of  expression. 

And  in  the  first  place,  and  prior  to  every 
thing  else,  I  feel  bound  to  state  that  I  join  you 
on  the  clear  understanding  that  I  am  engaging, 
not  in  a  mercantile  concern,  nor  in  any  private 
speculation  or  enterprise  whatever,  but  in  a 
political  confederacy  for  a  great  public  purpose. 
Money  must  not  be  admitt^  among  our  objects 
or  motives ;  and  no  money  must  be  made  by 
those,  or  any  of  those,  concerned  in  the  conduct 
of  this  journal.  Ton,  and  I,  and  each,  and  all 
of  us,  must  determine  to  leave  this  office  as  poor 
aa  we  entered  it.  This  condition  is  more  im- 
portant than  may  appear  on  first  view ;  and  I 
believe  it  absolutely  requisite  to  make  and  insist 
on  it  as  a  principle  of  action.  You  may  not,  and 
indeed  cannot,  be  aware  of  all  its  necessity,  nor 
of  many  of  the  motives  and  grounds  on  which  I 
desire  to  have  it  entered  as  an  article  of  agree- 
ment between  ourselves,  and  between  us  and 
the  public.  In  a  letter  intended  for  publication 
(if  you  see  fit),  I  do  not  for  the  present  think 
proper  to  give  any  full  statement,  but  in  private 
I  feel  assured  that  I  shall  be  able  to  satisfy  your 
mind  on  this  matter. 

To  establish  an  ordinary  newspaper  on  the 
common  motive  of  vesting  a  capital  to  advan- 
tage is,  doubtless,  quite  legitimate.  But  to  found 
such  a  journal  as  the  Felon,  on  the  views  which 
jou  and  I  entertain,  for  the  mere  purpose,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  of  making  a  fortune  or  making 
a  farthing,  would  be  a  felon's  crime  indeed, 
deserving  no  hero's  doom,  lamented  death  or 
hononred  eidle,  but  death  on  the  scaffold,  amid 
the  scoff  and  scorn  of  the  world.    For  years  we 
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have  seen  men  in  Ireland  alternately  trading 
on  the  government  and  trading  on  the  country^ 
and  miUEing  money  by  both ;  and  you  do  not 
imagine,  perhaps,  to  what  a  degree  the  public 
mind  has  been  affected  with  a  feeling  of  sus- 
picion by  the  circumstance — a  feeling  deepened, 
extended,  and  justified,  by  all  we  see  or  know 
of  ourselves.  For,  indeed,  the  craving  to  get 
money— the  niggard  reluctance  to  give  money — 
the  coward  fear  of  losing  or  laying  out  money 
— is  the  bad  and  coarse  point  that  is  most 
apparent  in  the  character  of  all  ranks  and 
classes  of  our  people ;  and  I  often  fear  it  argues 
au  utter  absence  of  all  heroism  from  our  national 
temperament,  and  of  all  the  romantic  passions, 
whether  public  or  private.  In  other  countries 
men  marry  for  love ;  in  Ireland  they  marry  for 
money.  Elsewhere  they  serve  their  country  for 
their  country's  thanks,  or  their  country's  tears, 
— here  they  do  it  for  their  country's  money.  At 
this  very  time,  when  Ireland,  to  all  appearance, 
is  stripping  for  her  last  struggle  on  this  side  of 
ages,  there  are,  I  am  convinced,  many  persons 
among  the  middle  classes  who  refuse  to  fiill  into 
the  national  march,  or  countenance  the  national 
movement,  merely  from  the  hope — in  most  cases 
as  vain  as  it  is  vile— of  obtaining  some  petty 
government  place;  or  from  the  fear  of  losing 
some  beggarly  employment  or  emolument ;  and 
I  know  myself  in  this  county  many  and  many  a 
sturdy  and  comfortable  fiirmer  who  refuses  to 
furnish  himself  with  a  pike,  merely  and  solely 
because  it  would  cost  him  two  shillings.  For 
ourselves — I  saj  nothing  of  others — let  us  aim 
at  higher  and  better  rewards  than  mere  money- 
rewards.  Better  and  higher  rewards  has  Ireland 
in  her  hands.  If  we  succeed,  we  shall  obtain 
these ;  and  if  we  do  not  succeed,  we  shall  de- 
serve none.  In  cases  like  this,  the  greatest 
crime  that  man  can  commit  is  the  crime  of 
failure.  I  am  convinced  it  has  become  essential 
to  our  own  fame  and  our  effectiveness — to  the 
success  of  our  cause  and  the  character  of  our 
country,  to  keep  clear  and  secure  ourselves  from 
the  suspicion,  that  our  only  object  may  be  no- 
thing more  than  a  long  and  lucrative  agitation. 
The  Confederation  pledged  its  members  to  ac- 
cept no  office  or  place  of  profit  from  an  English 
government.  That  pledge  was  efficient,  perhaps, 
for  its  own  professed  purpose,  but  not  for  others 
— for  an  '<  agitation  "  has  places  and  profits  of 
its  own  to  bestow.  Let  them  say  of  us  whatever 
else  they  will — let  them  call  us  felons  and  treat 
us  as  such,  but  let  them  not  at  least  have  the 
power  to  call  us  swindlers.  We  may  never  be 
famous  :  let  us  not  become  infamous.  For  the 
proprietors  of  this  paper,  let  their  capital  be 
replaced,  but  nothing  more.  For  the  conductors 
and  contributors,  let  their  entire  expenses  be 
defrayed,  and  defrayed,  if  you  will,  on  the  most 
liberal  estimate,  but  nothing  more.  If  any  sur- 
plus remain,  large  or  little,  it  is  required  in  sup- 
port and  aid  of  our  general  objects,  and  to  that 
purpose  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  it  ought  to  be 
devoted.  It  is  perfectly  plain  to  me  that  a 
newspaper  of  itself  cannot  achieve  those  objects, 
aoy  more  than  a  battery  can  can^  a  camp  or  a 
fortress.  A  public  journal  is,  indeed,  indis- 
pensable ;  but  it  is  chiefly  in  order  to  c6ver  and 
protect  other  operations,  and  those  operations 
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miut  be  paid  for.  They  will  not  par  for  tbem- 
•elvee.  A  pablie  food  is  vanted— a  Urge  one  i« 
wanted — ^it  is  wanted  immediately ;  and  we  hare 
no  present  mode  of  fonning  one,  except  by 
throwing  into  it  the  whole  surplus  profits  of  tlie 
Felon. 

But  some  of  as  ma^  have  families— w«  may 
nerish  In  this  enterpnse— and  what  of  them  f 
Leare  them  to  Grod  and  to  Ireland ;  or  if  you 
fear  to  trust  either,  then  stay  at  home,  and  let 
others  do  the  work. 

For  these,  and  other  still  more  important 
reasons,  needless  to  be  stated  as  yet,  I  certainly 
could  have  wished  that  thii*  journal  had  been 
established  on  a  subscribed  capital,  and  the 
effective  ownership  vested  in  a  joiot-stock  com- 
pany of,  say,  dight  hundred  or  a  thousamd  pro- 
prietors. What  is  there  to  hinder  that  this 
arran^ment  should  be  made  even  now?  It 
would  contain  securities,  and  create  powers, 
which  no  other  could  offer  or  pretend  to.  There 
are,  indeed,  some  practical  difficulties  in  the 
way ;  but  they  might  easily,  I  think,  be  over- 
come. Whether  any  such  arrangem<>nt  be 
adopted  or  not,  I  believe,  however,  that  I  am 
fuHy  warranted  in  desiring — and  I  think  our 
own  true  interest  and  honour  concur  in  demand 
ing—that  the  Fdan  office  shall  not  be  a  com- 
mercial establishment,  but  organised  and  ani- 
mated as  a  great  political  association.  And,  for 
my  own  part,  I  enter  it  with  the  hope  and  de- 
termination to  make  it  an  armed  post,  a  fortress 
for  freedom  to  be,  perhaps,  taken  and  re-taken 
again,  and  yet  again ;  but  never  to  surrender, 
nor  stoop  its  flag,  till  that  Aug  shall  float  above 
a  liberated  nation. 

Without  agreement  as  to  onr  objects  we  can- 
not agree  on  the  course  we  should  foUow.  It  is 
requisite  the  paper  should  have  but  one  purpose ; 
and  the  public  should  understand  what  that  pur- 
pose i?.  Mine  is  not  to  repeal  the  Union,  nor 
restore  Eighty-two.  This  is  not  the  year  '82 ; 
this  is  the  year  '4R.  For  Repeal  I  never  went 
into  <'  affitation,"  and  will  not  go  into  insurrec- 
tion. On  that  question  I  refuse  to  arm,  or  to 
act  in  any  mode;  and  the  country  reuses. 
0*Connell  made  no  mistake  when  he  pronounced 
it  not  worth  the  price  of  one  drop  of  blood ; 
and  for  myself  I  regret  it  was  not  left  in  the 
hands  of  Conciliation  Halt,  whose  lawful  pro- 
perty it  was  and  is.  Moral  force  and  Repeal, 
the  means  and  the  purpose,  were  just  fitted  to 
each  other — Arcades  amho,  balmy  Arcadians 
both.  When  the  means  were  limited,  it  was 
only  proper  and  necessary  to  limit  the  purpose. 
When  the  means  were  enlarged,  the  purpose 
ought  to  have  been  enlarged  also.  Repeal,  in 
its  vulgar  meaning,  I  look  on  as  utterly  im- 
practicable b^  any  mode  of  action  whatever; 
and  the  constitution  of  '82  as  absiurd,  worthless, 
and  worse  than  worthless.  The  English  govern- 
ment will  never  concede  or  surrender  it  to  any 
species  of  moral  force  whatsoever;  and  the 
country  peasantry  will  never  arm  and  fiirht  for 
it — neither  will  I.  If  I  am  to  stake  life  and 
fame  it  must  assuredly  be  for  something  better 
and  greater,  more  likely  to  last,  more  likely  to 
succeed,  and  better  worth  suooess.  And  a 
stronger  passion,  a  higher  purpose,  a  nobler  and 
more  naedfnl  entorpriae  is  mrmentiog  in  the 


hearts  of  the  people.  A  mightier  <. 
Ireland  to-day  than  that  of  nerehr  repeafinf 
the  Act  of  anion.  No<  the  oonstttusioii  tiiat 
Tone  died  to  abohah,  bat  the  eooatitotioa  dat 
Tone  died  to  obtain — ^independence,  full  and 
abeolate  independenoe  for  this  island,  and  far 
every  man  within  this  island.  Into  no  nova- 
ment  that  would  leave  an  enemy's  gacxiaon  in 
possession  of  all  our  landa,  masters  of  oar 
liberties,  our  lives,  and  all  oar  means  of  lift  and 
happineaa — into  no  sach  moremeot  will  a  single 
man  of  the  gray  ooats  enter  with  an  aimed 
hand,  whatever  the  town  population  nuy  do. 
On  a  wider  fighting  field,  with  stronger  poai- 
tiona  and  gientu  reaoaroes  than  are  aAwled  by 
the  paltry  question  of  Repeal,  aoat  wo  doaa 
for  oar  final  strugg^  with  Bnglnnd,  or  aink  and 
sarrender.  Ireland  her  own^Ireland  her  own, 
and  all  tborain,  fimn  the  aod  to  the  shy.  The 
soil  of  Ireland  for  the  people  of  Ireland,  to  have 
and  to  ho!d  from  Ood  alone  who  gave  it — ^to 
have  and  to  hold  to  them  and  their  heirs 
for  ever,  without  suit  or  service,  faith  or 
fealty,  rent  or  render,  to  any  power  under 
Heaven.  From  a  worse  bondstge  than  the 
bondage  of  any  foreign  government — from  a 
dominion  more  grievous  and  grinding  than  the 
dominion  of  England  in  its  worst  daya — ^fron 
the  cruellest  tyranny  that  ever  y^  held  its 
vulture  dutch  on  the  body  and  soid  of  a  coun- 
try— from  the  robber  rights  aod  robber  rale 
that  have  turned  us  into  slaves  and  be»sre  in 
the  land  which  God  gave  as  for  ours—Delivo^ 
ance,  oh  Lord,  Deliverance  or  death, — Deliver- 
ance, or  this  island  a  desert.  This  is  the  one 
prayer,  and  terrible  need,  and  reel  paaaion  of 
Ireland  to-day,  as  it  has  been  for  ages.  Now, 
at  last,  it  begins  to  shape  into  defined  and 
de^tperate  purpose;  and  into  it  all  meaner  and 
smaller  purposes  mnst  settle  and  merge.  It 
miglit  have  been  kept  In  abeyance,  and  away 
from  the  sight  of  the  sun — ay,  even  till  this  old 
native  race  had  been  finally  conquered  oat  and 
extinguished,  suh  tilentio,  without  noise  or 
notice.  But  once  propounded  and  proclaimed 
as  a  principle,  not  in  the  dusk  of  remote 
country  districts,  but  loudly  and  proudly,  in 
the  tribunes  of  the  capital,  it  must  now  tie  ac- 
cepted and  declared  as  the  first  and  nia*n 
Article  of  Association  in  the  National  Covenant 
of  organized  defence  and  armed  resistance ;  as 
the  principle  to  take  ground,  and  sund,  and 
fight  upon.  When  a  greater  and  more  en- 
nobling enterprise  is  on  KK>t,  every  inferior  and 
feebler  project  or  proceeding  wiU  soon  be  left 
in  the  hands  of  old  women,  of  dastards,  ia^ 
postors,  swindlers,  and  imbeciles.  All  the 
strength  and  manhood  of  the  island— afl  the 
courage,  energies,  and  ambition — all  the  pas- 
sions, heroism,  and  chivalry — all  the  strong 
men  and  all  the  strong  minds, — all  those  things 
that  make  revolutions,  will  quickly  dea^irt  it, 
and  throw  themselves  into  the  greater  move- 
ment, throng  into  the  laiger  and  loftier  under- 
taking, and  flock  round  the  banner  that  flies 
nearest  to  the  sky.  There  go  the  young,  the 
gallant,  the  gifted,  and  the  daring  ;  and  thereb 
too,  go  the  wise.  For  wisdom  knows  that  in 
national  action  litUenen  is  more  fatal  than  the 
wildeat  raahneas ;   that  greatness  of  object  is 
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Mtential  to  greatness  of  effort,  itrcngth,  and 
•uooeu ;  that  a  rerolntion  oaght  nerer  to  take 
its  tt&nd  on  low  or  narrow  ground,  but  seize  on 
the  broadest  and  highest  ground  it  can  lay  hands 
on;  and  that  a  pettj  enterprise  seldom  sac- 
ceeds.  Had  Annerica  aimed  or  declared  for  less 
than  independence,  she  would  probably  haTv 
failed,  and  been  a  fettered  slaTe  to-day. 

Not  to  repeal  the  Union,  then,  bat  to  repeal 
the  conquest —not  to  disturb  or  dismantle  the 
empire,  but  to  abolish  it  utterly  for  ever— not  to 
fall  back  on  '89  but  act  up  to  '48— not  to 
resume  or  restore  an  old  constitution,  but  to 
found  a  new  nation,  and  raise  up  a  free  people, 
and  strong  as  well  as  free,  and  secure  as  well 
as  strong,  based  on  a  peasantry  rooted  like 
rocks  in  the  doil  of  the  land — ^this  is  my  object, 
as  1  hope  it  is  yours;  and  this,  you  may  be 
assured,  is  the  easier,  as  it  is  the  nobler  and  the 
more  pressing  enterprise.  For  Kepeal,  all  the 
moral  means  at  our  disposal  haye  in  toms  b<vn 
med,  abused,  and  Abandoned.  All  the  military 
means  it  can  command  will  fkil  as  utterly. 
Compare  the  two  questi<ais.  Bepeal  would 
require  a  national  organiaiition ;  a  central  repre- 
sentative authority,  formally  convened,  fonnally 
elected;  a  regular  army,  a  regulated  war  of 
concerted  action  and  combined  movement. 
When  shall  we  have  them?  Where  is  your 
National  Council  of  Three  Hundred  ?  Where 
is  your  National  Guard  of  Three  Hundred 
Thousand  ?  On  Bepeal,  Ireland,  of  necessity, 
should  resolve  and  act  by  the  hmydom^  alto- 
ffether,  linked  and  led;  and  if  beaten  in  the 
kingdom,  there  would  be  nothing  to  fall  back 
upon.  She  could  not  possibly  act  by  parii-hes. 
To  club  and  arm  would  not  be  though,  or, 
rather,  it  wnnld  be  nothing;  and  for  Hepeal 
alone  Ireland  will  neither  ctub  nor  arm.  The 
towns  only  will  do  so.  A  Kepeal  war  would 
probably  be  the  6ght  and  defeat  of  a  single 
field-day ;  or,  if  protracted,  it  would  be  a  mere 
game  of  chess—and  England,  be  assured,  would 
beat  you  in  a  game  of  chess.  On  the  other 
question  all  circumstances  differ,  as  I  could 
easily  show  vou.  But  I  have  gone  into  this 
portion  of  the  subject  prematurely  and  nn- 
awares,  and  here  I  stop---beinff  reluctant,  be- 
sides, to  trespass  too  long  on  the  time  of  Her 
Majesty's  1*^1  and  military  advisers. 

I  would  regret  much  to  have  my  meaning,  in 
any  degree,  misconceived.  I  do  not  desire,  by 
any  means,  to  depreciate  the  value  and  im« 
portance  of  Bepeal,  in  the  valid  and  vigorous 
sense  of  the  term,  but  only  in  its  vulgar  ac- 
ceptation. I  do  not  want  to  make  the  tenure- 
question  the  sole  or  main  topic  and  purpose  of 
the  J?e/on,  or  to  make  Bepeal  only  secondary 
and  subservient.  I  do  not  wish-^ar  from  it  — 
to  oouf-ider  the  two  questions  as  antagonistic  or 
^tinct.  My  wish  is  to  combine  and  cement 
the  two  into  one ;  and  so  perfect,  and  reinforce, 
and  strengthen  both,  and  carry  both.  I,  too, 
want  to  bring  about  an  alliance  and  "com- 
bination of  classes  " — an  alliance  more  wanted 
and  better  worth,  more  feasible,  effective,  and 
honomrable,  than  any  treasonable  alliance  with 
the  enemy's  garrison,  based  on  the  surrender 
and  sacririce  of  the  rights  and  lives  of  the  Irish 
I  wfoit  to   ally  the  town    and   the 


ooimtry.     Bepeal  is  the  question  of  the  town 
population  f  the  land  tenure  question  is  that  of 
the  oonntry  peasantry;  both  combined,  taking 
each  in  its  full  extent  and  efllcaoy,  form  the  ques- 
tion of  Ireland— her  question  for  tbe  bHttle-day. 
The  principle  I  state,  and  mean  to  stand  upon, 
is  this,  that  the  entire  ownership  of  Irelaud, 
moral  and  material,  up  to  tbe  sun,  and  do^n  to 
the  centre,  is  vested  of  rigbt  in  the  people  of 
Ireland ;  that  they,  and  none  but  they,  are  the 
landowners  and  law-makers  of  this  island ;  that 
all  laws  are  nnll  and  void  not  made  by  them, 
and  all  titles  to  land  invalid  not  conferred  or 
confirmed  by  them ;  and  that  this  full  right  of 
ownership  may  and  ought  to  be  sssei-ted  and 
enforced  by  any  and  all  means  which  Qod  has 
put  in  the  power  of  man.     In  other,  if  not 
plainer  words,  I  hold  and  maintain  that  the 
entire  soil  of  a  country  belongs  of  right  to  the 
entire  people  of  that  country,  and  is  the  rightful 
property,  not  of  any  one  class,  but  of  the  nation 
at  large,  in  full  effective  possession,  to  let  to 
whom  they  will,  on  whatever  tenures,  terms, 
rents,  services,  and  conditions,  they  will;  one 
condition  being,  however,  unavoidable  and  es- 
sential, the  condition  that  the  tenant  shall  htwt 
lull,  true,  and  undivided  fealty  and  alleg*ance 
to  the  nation,  and  the  lal^«  of  the  nation,  whose 
land  he  holds,  and  own  no  allegiance  whatsoever 
to  any  other  prince,  power,  vt  people,  or  any 
obligation  of  obedience  or  respect  to  their  will, 
orders,  or  laws.     I  hold  further,  and  firmly 
believe,  that  the  enjoyment  by  the  people  <rf 
this  right  of  first  ownership  in  the  soil  is  essen- 
tial to  the  vigour  and  vitality  of  all  other  rights  i 
to  their  validity,  efficacy,  and  value;  to  their 
f  ecu  re  possession  and  safe  exercise.    For  let  no 
people  deceive  themselves,  or  be  deceived  by 
tbe  wurds,  and  colours,  and  phnues,  and  fonns 
of   a    mock   freedom,    by   constitutions,    and 
charters,  and  articles,  and  franchises.    These 
things  are  paier   and    parchment,  waste  and 
worthless.    Let  laws  and  institutions  say  what 
they  will,  this  fact  will  he  stronger  than  all  Itws, 
and  prevail  against  them, — the  i^t  that  those 
who  own  your  binds  will  make  your  laws,  and 
rtommand  your  liberties  and  your  lives.    But 
this  is  tyranny  and  slavery  t   tyranny  in  iit 
wi«lest  scope,  and  worst  shape ;  sUvery  of  body 
and  soul,  from  the  cradle  to  the  coffin— slavery, 
with  all  its  horrors,  snd  with  none  of  its  phy- 
sical comforts  and  security  ;   even  as  it  is  in 
Ireland,  where  the  whole  community  is  made  up 
of  tyrants,  slaves,  and  slave  driven*.    A  peopla 
whose  lauds  and  lives  are  thus  in  the  keeping 
and  custody  of  others,  instead  of  in  their  own, 
are  not  in  a  position  of  common  safety.    The 
Irish  famine  of '46  is  example  and  proof.    The 
com  crops  were  sufficient  to  feed  the  iskiiid. 
But  the  landlords  woM  have  their  rentt,  in 
spite  of  fitmine,  and  defiance  of  fever.    They 
took  the  whole  harvest,  and  left  hunger  to  those 
who  raised  it.    Had  the  people  of  Ireland  been 
the  landlords  of  It  eland  not  a  human  creature 
would  have  died  of  hunger,  nor  the  f  ailura  of 
the  potato  been  consider^  a  matter  of  any  con* 
Ecquence. 

This  prinoiple,  then— that  the  property  and 
possession  of  the  land,  as  well  as  the  powers  of 
legislation,  belong  of  right  to  the  people  who 
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Uto  in  the  land  and  under  the  law— do  700 
aiaent  to  it  in  its  ftiU  intrgrity,  and  to  the  pre- 
■ent  and  preaiing  neceasity  of  enforcing  it  ? 
Your  rerieon  maj  aaaent,  yot  janu  fedmg*  refuae 
and  reTolt,-^or  thoae  of  others  at  least  may  do 
so.  Mercy  is  for  the  merciful ;  and  you  may 
think  it  pity  to  oust  and  abolish  the  present 
noble  race  of  landowners,  who  have  ever  been 
so  pitiful  and  compassionate  themselTcs.  What ! 
is  your  sympathy  for  a  class  so  great,  and  yonr 
sympathy  for  a  whole  people  so  small  ?  For 
those  same  landowners  are  now  treading  out  the 
yery  life  and  existence  of  an  entire  people,  and 
trampling  down  the  liberties  and  hopes  of  this 
island  for  ever.  It  is  a  mere  question  between 
a  people  and  a  daw -between  a  people  of  eight 
millions  and  a  class  of  eight  thousand.  They 
or  we  must  quit  this  island.  It  is  a  people  to 
be  saved  or  lost ; — it  is  the  island  to  be  kept  or 
surreodered.  They  have  served  us  with  a 
general  writ  of  ejectment.  Wherefore  I  say,  let 
Siem  get  a  notice  to  quit  at  once,  or  we  shall 
oust  posaeasion  under  the  law  of  nature.  There 
are  men  who  claim  protection  for  them,  and  for 
all  their  tyrannous  rights  and  powers,  as  being 
f<  one  class  of  the  Irish  people."  I  deny  the 
claim.  They  form  no  class  of  the  Irish  people, 
or  of  any  other  people.  Strangers  they  are  in 
this  land  they  call  theirs — strangers  here  and 
strangers  everywhere;  owning  no  country  and 
owned  by  none ;  rejectinff  Ireland  and  rejected 
by  England ;  tyrants  to  this  island  and  slaves  to 
another;  here  they  stand  hating  and  hated — 
their  hand  ever  against  us  as  ours  against  them, 
^n  outcast  and  ruffianly  horde,  alone  in  the 
world  and  alone  in  its  history,  a  class  by  them- 
selves. They  do  not  now,  and  never  did, 
belong  to  this  island  at  all.  Tyrants  and 
traitors  have  they  ever  been  to  us  and  ours 
since  first  they  set  foot  on  our  soil.  Their 
crime  it  is,  and  not  England's,  that  Ireland 
stands  where  she  does  ttniay— or  rather  it  is 
our  own,  that  have  borne  them  so  long.  Were 
they  a  class  of  the  Irish  people  the  Union  could 
be  repealed,  without  a  life  lost  Had  they  been 
a  olass  of  the  Irish  people  that  Union  would 
have  never  been.  But  for  them  we  would  now 
be  free,  prosperous,  and  happy.  Uutil  they  be 
removeidi  no  people  can  ever  iiko  root,  grow  up, 
^md  flourish  here.  The  question  betwe^a  them 
and  us  must,  sooner  or  later,  have  been  brought 
to  a  deadly  issue.  For  Heaven's  sake  and 
Ireland's  let  us  settle  it  now,  and  not  leave  it  to 
our  children  to  settle.  Indeed,  it  muBi  be 
settled  now; — ^for  it  is  plain  to  any  ordinary 
sight  that  they  or  we  are  doomed.  A  cry  has 
gone  up  to  Heaven  for  the  living  and  for  the 
dead — ^to  save  the  living,  to  avenge  the  dead. 

There  are,  however,  many  landlords,  perhaps, 
and  certainly  a  few,  not  fiurly  chargeable  with 
the  crimes  of  their  order ;  and  you  may  think  it 
hard  they  should  lose  their  lands.  But  recollect, 
the  principle  I  assert  would  make  Ireland,  in 
fact  as  she  is  of  right,  mistress  and  queen  of 
all  those  lands ;  that  she,  poor  lady,  had  ever  a 
soft  heart  and  grateful  disposition ;  and  that  she 
may,  if  she  please,  in  reward  of  all^iance, 
confer  new  titles  or  confirm  the  old.  Let  us 
crown  her  a  queen  :  and  then— let  her  do  with 
her  lands  as  a  queen  may  do. 
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In  the  case  of  nay  eziating  iaierest,  of  wtet 
nature  soever,  I  feel  assured  that  w>  qnefldoa 
but  one  would  need  to  be  answered.  Doea  the 
owner  of  that  interest  assent  to  swear  alleginoee 
to  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  to  hold  in  fee  from 
the  Irish  nation?  If  he  assent  he  may  be 
aasared  he  will  suffer  no  loss.  No  eventual  or 
permanent  loss  I  mean;  tor  some  teaspocary 
loss  he  most.assoredly  suffer.  Bat  such  loss 
would  be  incidental  and  inevitable  to  any  araaed 
insuneetion  whatever,  no  matter  on  what  pnn- 
ciple  tile  right  of  resistance  should  be  resorted 
to.  If  he  refuse,  then  I  say—away  with  bin — 
out  of  this  land  with  him— himself  and  all  hie 
robber  rights,  and  all  the  thin^  hiouelf  and  his 
righta  have  brought  into  our  island— Uood,  and 
tears,  and  famine,  and  the  fever  that  goes  with 
famine. 

Between  the  rebtive  meriu  and  importaaee 
of  the  two  righU,  the  people's  right  to  the  land, 
and  their  right  to  legislation,  I  do  not  mean  or 
wish  to  institnte  any  comparison.  I  am  far, 
indeed,  from  desiroos  to  put  the  two  righta  in 
competition  or  contrast,  for  I  consider  each 
alike  as  the  natural  complement  of  the  other, 
necessary  to  its  theoretical  completeness  and 
practical  eAcaey.  But,  considering  them  for  a 
moment  as  distinct,  I  do  mean  to  assert  this — 
that  the  land  question  contains,  and  the  iegi>la- 
lative  question  does  not  contiUn,  the  materials 
from  which  victory  is  manufactured ;  and  that, 
therefore,  if  we  be  truly  in  earnest,  and  deter- 
mined on  success,  it  is  on  the  former  questicm, 
and  not  on  the  latter,  we  must  take  our  stand, 
fling  out  our  banner,  and  hurl  down  to  Kngland 
our  gage  of  battle.  Victory  follows  that  banner 
alone — ^that,  and  no  other.  This  island  is  ours, 
and  have  it  we  will,  if  the  leaders  be  bat  tme  to 
the  people,  and  the  people  be  true  to  themselves. 

The  rights  of  property  may  be  pleaded.  No 
one  has  a  higher  respect  for  the  real  rights  of 
property  than  I  have ;  hot  I  do  not  class  among 
them  the  roliber's  right,  by  which  the  lands  of 
this  country  are  now  held  in  fee  from  the 
British  crown.  I  acknowledge  no  right  of  pro- 
perty in  a  small  class,  which  goes  to  abrpgate 
the  rights  of  a  numerous  people.  I  acknowledge 
no  right  of  property  in  eight  thousand  persons, 
be  they  noble  or  ignoble,  which  takes  away  all 
rights  of  property,  security,  independence,  and 
CKistenoe  itself,  firom  a  population  of  ei^ht 
millions,  and  stands  in  bar  to  all  the  political 
righto  of  the  island,  and  all  the  social  rights  of 
ito  mhabitants.  I  acknowledge  no  right  of  pro- 
perty which  takes  the  food  of  millions,  and 
gives  them  a  famine— which  denies  to  the  peasant 
the  right  of  a  home,  and  concedes,  in  exchange, 
the  right  of  a  workhouse.  I  deny  and  challenge 
all  such  rights,  howsoever  founded  or  enforoed. 
I  challenge  them,  as  founded  only  on  the  code 
of  the  brioand,  and  enforoed  only  by  the  sano- 
tion  of  the  hangman.  A|pinst  them  I  assert  the 
true  and  indefeasible  n{:ht  of  property — the 
right  of  our  people  to  hve  in  this  lan^  and 
possess  it — to  live  in  it  in  comfort,  securi^,  and 
independence,  and  to  live  in  it  by  their  own 
labour,  on  their  own  land,  as  God  and  nature 
meant  them  to  do.  Against  them  I  shall  array, 
if  I  can,  all  the  forces  that  yet  remain  in  this 
island.      And  against  them   I  am  determined 
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to    make  w»r— to   their   destnictioiiv    or   mjr 
own. 

These  are  my  principles  and  yiewi .  I  shall 
hare  other  opportunities  to  develop  and  defend 
them.  I  have  some  few  other  requisitions  to 
make;  hat  I  choose  to  defer  them  for  other 
reasons  besides  want  of  time  and  space.  Our 
first  bosiness,  before  we  can  advance  a  step,  is 
to  fix  oar  own  footing  and  make  good  oar 
position.  That  once  done,  this  contest  mast,  if 
poesiUe,  be  brought  to  a  speedy  close. 

Jambs  F.  Lalob. 

Tenakill,  Abbeyleix,  21st  June,  1848. 

And  the  said  felonious  compassing  imagina- 
tion invention  device  and  intention  £d  the  said 
John  Martin  afterwards  and  after  the  pass- 
ing of  the  said  Act  of  Parliament  on  the  first 
day  of  July  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of 
oar  said  Lady  the  Queen  at  the  paribh  aforesaid 
in  the  county  of  the  city  of  Dublin  aforesaid  did 
farther  feloniously  express  utter  and  declare  by 
then  and  there  feloniously  publiBhing  certain 
other  printings  in  one  other  number  of  the  said 
public  newspaper  called  the  Irish  Felon  one  of 
which  said  last-mentioned  printings  is  as  follows, 
that  is  to  say  : — 

The  First  Step-^he  Felon  Club. 

The  Felon  has  not  been  established  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  speculating,  or  theorizing,  or 
teaching,  but  for  that  of  acting  too.  We  feel  the 
fact,  that  it  was  the  absence  of  anything  like 
effective  action  that  has  made  eveiy  Irish  move- 
ment hitherto  a  ridicnloas,  as  well  as  melancholy, 
failure — a  matter  of  mirth  to  our  enemies,  and 
of  mockei^  to  every  people  but  ourselves. 

A  meetmg  that  spreads  over  miles — an  asso- 
ciation that  covers  the  island—a  movement 
that  continaes  through  years — ^may  each  alike 
be  Just  as  much  a  mere  speculator,  theorist,  and 
talker,  as  any  one  individual  man.  And  such 
has  been  the  Irish  Repeal  movement  ap  to  this 
day.  What  was  Conciliation  Hall  ?  What  was 
Tan?  A  million  of  men  stood  there.  What 
did  they  do  ?  Speculated,  spouted,  cheered, 
reeolved,  declared,  petitioned,  and  adjourned. 

We  have  resolved,  therefore,  not  alone  to  ad- 
vise others  to  act,  bat  to  assist  them  to  the 
utmost  measure  of  our  means,  and  the  best  of 
oar  ability;  and  to  adopt  ourselves  the  most 
extensive  and  vigorous  action  which  public  sup- 
port will  enable  us  to  take  and  maintain. 

The  amount  of  support  which  we  could  rely 
on  as  effective  must  be  tendered  us  on  a  clear 
statement  and  full  view  of  our  principles,  ob- 
jects, and  intended  course  of  proceedings.  All 
support  otherwise  obtained  would,  in  effect,  be 
obtained  auder  false  pretences ;  would  be  alto- 
gether unsoond  and  fictitious ;  and  would  fail  us 
when  resorted  to.  We  will  not  voluntarily 
deceive  the  public  in  the  smallest  particular,  and 
we  earnestly  hope  that  no  portion  of  the  public 
will  say  or  do  aught  that  would  tend  to  deceive 
us.  We  fear  that  popular  meetings  in  Ireland 
have  not  unfrequently  applauded  senthnents  and 
voted  resolutions  over  night  which  they  were 
utterly  unprepared  to  act  upon  in  the  morning. 
But  no  people  have  a  right  to  cheer  men  on  to 
the  foot  of  the  breach,  or  the  foot  of  the  scaffold, 
and  tiMn  desert  them.    Neither,  on  the  other 


hand,  onght  any  man  to  leave  the  great  mass  and 
general  mind  of  the  country  too  far  behind  him. 
The  very  foremost  banner  should  never  be  too 
far  forward.  In  advance,  but  not  miles  nor 
months  in  advance— a  stride  before  his  regi- 
ment, a  day  before  the  people^this  is  &e 
leader's  place. 

We  hold  the  present  existing  government  of 
this  island,  and  all  existing  rights  of  property  in 
our  soil,  to  be  mere  usurpation  and  tyranny,  and 
to  be  null  and  void,  as  of  moral  effect ;  and  our 
purpose  is  to  abolish  them  utterly,  or  lose  our 
lives  in  the  attempt.  The  right  founded  on  con- 
quest, and  affirmed  by  laws  made  by  the  con- 
querors themselves,  we  regard  as  no  other  than 
the  right  of  the  robber  on  a  larger  scale.  We 
owe  no  obedience  to  laws  enacted  by  another 
nation  without  our  assent;  nor  respect  to 
assumed  rights  of  property  which  are  starving 
and  exterminating  our  people.  The  present 
salvation  and  future  security  of  this  country 
require,  that  the  English  government  should  at 
once  be  abolished,  and  the  English  garrison  of 
landlords  instantly  expelled.  Necessity  demands 
it— the  great  necessity  of  self-defence.  Self- 
defence — self-protection— it  is  the  first  hiw  of 
nature,  and  the  first  duty  of  man.  We  refuse  all 
appeal  to  the  English  Parliament  to  abolish 
itself.  We  will  not  appeal  against  the  robber  to 
the  robber's  den,  nor  against  the  landlord  to  a 
Parliament  of  landlords.  We  advise  the  people 
to  organise  and  arm  at  onoe  in  their  own 
defence.  We  mean  to  assist  them ;  and  to  set 
example  by  organising  and  arming  ourselves. 

Such  is  a  brief  statement  in  outline  of  our 
principles  and  purposes.  It  leaves  the  princi- 
ples undefended,  the  purposes  undeveloped,  all 
objections  unanswered,  all  details  unexplained — 
and  details  are  frequently  as  important  as  prin- 
ciple or  purpose  ;  but  these  omissions  are  matter 
of  mere  necessity  for  the  present. 

It  remains  to  state  our  intended  course  of 
proceeding,  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  and 
expedient. 

We  have  determined  to  set  about  creating,  as 
speedily  as  possible,  a  military  organisation,  of 
which  the  Felon  Office  shall  be  the  centre  and 
citadel. 

As  our  first  step  of  proceeding,  we  are  now 
founding  a  club  which  it  is  intended  shall  consist 
of  one,  two,  or  more  persons  from  each  parish 
throughout  Ireland,  who  are  to  be  in  immediate 
connection  and  correspondence  with  this  Office. 

The  number  of  members  is  not  intended  to  be 
limited  by  any  positive  rule.  But  every  person 
is  not  to  be  admissible.  Certain  qualifications 
will  be  required. 

As  a  matter  of  common  course,  no  man  will 
offer  himself,  or  be  accepted,  as  a  member, 
unless  he  holds  our  principles,  and  unless  he  be 
prepared  to  arm  and  fight  in  support  of  them 
when  called  upon. 

But  this  will  not  be  enough,  else  a  common 
labourer,  unable  to  read  or  write,  would  be 
eligible.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  principle  on 
which  we  are  forming  this  Club. 

But  every  mnu  is  eligible  and  acceptable  who 
possesses  any  one  talent  or  other,  or  any  one 
qualification,  which  would  fit  and  enable  him  to 
be  of  service  in  any  civil,  military,  or  literary 
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mamtkj^  'and  who  w  wfXSmg  to  de«oto  that 
talttit  or  qnalUSeatiaii  to  the  Mrriee  of  hi*  eoon- 
try  for  the  next  tiz  moiulis.  It  m  not  tli« 
ooMsiMi  Uboar,  bot  the  tftOM  Ubour  of  the 
oonntry,  we  desire  to  ei^ege  and  wguuae  in 
thif  Clab. 

But  xeai  ranks  with  as  as  the  rerj  ehief,  and 
ia,  of  itaelf  alone,  a  safteient  qaalification. 

A117  one  who  is  qoalified  to  form  or  lead  a 
eompanj,  or  a  aeetion  of  pifcemm— or  who  is 
willing  to  head  a  forlorn  hope--or  who  is  able 
to  address  a  public  meeiing—- or  who  is  00m- 
petant  to  write  a  paragraph  fit  to  appear  in 
print — any  and  every  sneh  person  will  be  gladly 
leeeived  as  a  member,  and  weleoaMd  as  a  friend 
and  comrade. 

In  one  word,  onr  object  is  to  gather  together 
a  nomber  of  men  competent  to  lead  in  caaes  of 
necessity,  and  a  staff  of  contributors  competent 
to  lake  the  conducting  of  this  journal,  if  its 
present  conductors  should  be  remoTed  by  death 
or  exile. 

We  would  be  reiy  desirous  to  name  it  the 
Felon  Club,  but  several  local  clubs  have  already 
adopted  that  name.  We  think  they  might  re* 
sign  it  in  our  fiivonr. 

A  proepeotus  and  set  of  rules  are  in  prepare* 
tion,  which  we  may  publish  when  oompleted. 

But  without  waiting  tor  such  publication,  we 
earaestly  request  that  every  man  in  Ireland  who 
desires  to  enrol  himself  with  us  as  a  onUcague, 
and  comrade,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Felon 
Club,  will  sig^fy  his  wish  by  letter,  addressed 
to  the  provisional  secretary,  Mr.  Joseph  Bren- 
nan,  ^s/oa  Office,  la.  Trinity  Street 

Until  we  have  obtained  at  least  600  members, 
we  are  resolved  not  to  make  another  step  in 
advance.  If  Ireland  have  nut  enocgh  of  confi- 
dence in  us,  or  of  heroism  within  herself,  to 
furnish  at  least  one  member  from  each  parish, 
we  may  just  as  well  puU  down  our  banner  at 
once,  furl  it  up  in  a  corner,  or  fling  it  in  the 
dust 

Jamsb  F.  Lalor. 

And  one  other  of  which  said  last-mentioned 
printings  is  as  follows,  that  is  to  say  : — 

To  the  Members  qftke  Clubi, 

Mr  FBiSNns,— Why  is  it  that  the  greatest 
apathy  exists  at  this  moment,  when  most  work 
is  necessary?    Why  is  it  that  you  are  idle, 
when  industry  would  be  most  effective?    The 
long-talked -01  "  harvest  **  is  approachin/Ti  and  I 
ask  you,  are  you  prepared  to  reap  it  ?    Why  is 
it  that  the  ring  of  the  rifle,  which  made  pleasant 
music  in  every  town  and  every  village   two 
months  ago,  is  silent  now?    Are  your  smiths 
working  at  horse-shoes  and  ploughshares  once 
more,  and  are  we  to  have  another  year  in  which 
pAtient  and  peraeveriug  labour  shall  steal  her 
riches  from  the  earth  to  minister  to  easy  and 
luxurioos  indolence?    Just  think  of  it    Are 
we  to  have  another  year  of  Soyer  soups  and  | 
Skibbereen  corpses,  of  foreign  alms  and  home  | 
extortion,  of  paupers  choking  in  craxomed  work-  ' 
houses,  and  skeletons   ministoring   at   Public  ' 
Works*  of  famine  eating  the  fleah  off  our  bones,  i 
and  Ihver  rottiag  the  blood  in  onr  veins ;  of  I 
ministerial  cgnflratnlatiops  on  onr  foiliearacce. 


andtha 

Are  wa,  who  stand  at  this  honr  on  the  gmvea  ef 

two  Bullion  mnrdawd  ma,  who  tiB  a  aosl  t    '  ' 

haa  been  ennehad,  year  after  year,  1^ 

tons  of  bona  maaam,  who  have  aeen  00 

thren  faU  nwad  oa  in  thooaanda,  like  tbe  i 

of  Seimaoharib,  wilboat  a  blow  I 

avenge 

ehanoad  to  leap  the  obaam,  and  still  hang  oli^g* 

iag  to  the  brink,  to  fold  oar  anna  10  listlesa 

despair,  and  when  iha  decree  of  death  is  iianad 

agamst  aa,  to  bow  onr  heads  in  resiKnation,  and 

sa^,  Amea?    Or  wiU  the  thing itatnaDyfinisbed 

this  year?    Decide,  and  that  immediately,  for 

your  time  is  short 

The  road  beibre  jron,  which  leads  to  the  Pro- 
mised Land,  is  broad  and  plain.  Tour  maich 
must  be  swift,  for  Deadi  is  your  pursuer.  Toor 
onward  course  must  be  r^»id  as  an  arrow's 
flight,  and  when  a  Red  Sea  eroeses  your  path, 
fear  not,  but  enter,  for  you  wiU  pass  in  safety. 
He  who  &herB  is  a  suieide. 

My  friends,  I  fear  for  you  much,  not  bernaae 
you  want  courage,  but  because  you  want  de- 
cision. If  the  blow  be  once  struck,  I  am  con- 
vinced you  will  follow  it  up ;  but  I  tiemble  lest 
you  may  let  the  time  for  strikil^(  it  pass  over. 
If  you  lose  an  opportunity,  yon  rivet  your  chains 
more  closely  than  if  you  never  got  that  oppor- 
tunitr.  You  have  spent  much  of  '48  in  regret- 
ting ^48 ;  take  care  that  your  children  will  not 
curse  you  for  disr^arding  the  boun  that  are 
passing  now.  The  deaih-knell  of  many  a  peo^ 
was  heard  when  the  words  "too  late"  were 
spoken.  In  simtmer  we  say,  wait  lor  autmnn; 
take  care  lest  in  autumn  we  say,  wait  for  spring. 
When  is  an  opportunity  of  use  ? — whan  you  are 
prepared  to  avail  yourselves  of  it.  Ton,  or.  at 
all  evente,  your  leaders,  call  this  coming  harvest 
"an  opportnmty " ;  are  tAe.y  pr«pnred  to  ad- 
vance, and  are  yon  prepared  to  follow?  Let 
them  thiuk  weU  on  it,  for  the  sin  of  mnrder  will 
be  on  their  souls  if  they  shrink ;  let  yea  think 
well  of  it,  for  if  you  falter,  the  Lord  in  his  jus- 
tice will  appoint  you  the  suicide's  hdt  Better 
to  die  on  your  foemen's  bayonets  in  the  cauae  of 
fineedom,  than  to  live  another  year  like  the  last 
in  a  rotting  province. 

At  all  events,  your  course  is  now  plain.  The 
question  at  present  is  not,  as  it  used  to  be,  wkai 
shall  we  do? — for  all  can  give  a  pret^  aore 
guess  to  that ;  we  only  ask  wkeu  shall  we  do  it? 
That  legal  and  constitutional  "  agitetion,*'  which 
wasted  our  energies  so  long,  has  gotten  itaelf 
buried  m  the  deepest  (prave,  and  has  had  its 
epitaph  written.  "  Parliamentary  policies  "  are 
defunct  also,  and  the  efforis  of  our  Irish  repre- 
sentatives are  very  justly  coafined  to  di^cu8sions 
on  distillery  laws,  and  crusades  against  ministers' 
money.  Those  who  clung  so  long  to  that  non- 
descript "the  last  plank  of  the  constitution," 
have  seen  it  slip  from  under  their  feet  and  have 
sunk  struggling  in  the  waves  to  rise  nev^  more ; 
and  they  are  either  fools  or  knaves  who  advise 
you  to  waste  the  pri.'cious  hours  in  froitlass 
efforts  to  recover  the  drowned.  Let  them  slaep 
where  they  have  fallrn ;  they  deserved  their  fate. 
Well,  well,  my  friends,  what  a  great  deal  had  to 
be  ttiidone  b^ore  tqu  even  tho^jlit  of  doipg  any 
thing.    How  mvuSx  cant  had  to  oe  swept  away  1 
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bow  numy  demoM,  **  iMUieDee  and  peneTenuiee/' 
Tain^loiy,  and  others,  bad  to  be  cast  out  from 
amongst  yoa ;  bow  mucb  yillany  bad  to  be  laid 
bare  ;  how  much  robbery  to  be  expoeed ;  bow 
many  cloudy  tbeories  had  to  be  got  rid  of,  that 
you  miyht  Ree  the  way  before  yoa  as  clearly  as 
jon  see  God's  sunlight !  At  last  the  roeid  is 
plain  to  you,  and  yet  jou  hesitate  to  enter  on  it. 
Ton  fear  the  journey  is  too  long,  and  that  your 
strength  majr  fail.  Arise,  oh,  my  brothers! 
greet  cowardice  with  an  apage  ScUhana$y  and 
march  for  that  goal  which  brave  men  only 
reaoh. 

What  we  want  most  in  Ireland  is  will.  We 
haTe  talent  enough,  and  we  have  physical 
strength  enough,  for  any  undertaking ;  but  talent 
and  physical  strength,  unless  coupled  i^ith  will, 
are  bke  good  swords  without  hands  to  use  them. 
Will,  in  Ireland,  at  present,  is  confined  to  a  few 
leading  men.  The  people  wish,  but  they  do  not 
un'U.  Tbe  men  who  go  to  a  public  meeting,  and 
oheer  every  sentiment  which  pleases  them,  may 
continue  their  attendance  at  meetings  until  their 
hair  is  grissled,  and  no  good  come  of  it ;  but  the 
men  who  go  out  on  a  hill-side,  or  get  behind  a 
strong  barricade,  and  remain  in  silenf  determina- 
tion to  take  that  which  would  not  be  given, 
must  find  that  their  will  is  synonymous  with 
triumph.  Talk  less  about  your  freedom,  then, 
and  think  more  of  it.  Let  there  be  less  noise, 
and  more  work;  the  flight  of  the  eagle  is  a 
silent  one.  Shun  frivolity,  and  be  in  earnest ; 
this  is  the  secret  of  all  success.  Cherish  but 
one  idea,  that  you  are  slaves,  and  should  be 
fr«*emen.  Lash  your  thoughts  about  this  day 
and  night.  Think  of  it  in  your  work  hours  : 
think  of  it  in  your  leisure  hours  :  thbk  of  it  in 
every  place,  and  every  time ;  so  that  the  thought 
may  bum  into  you,  and  get  itself  written  in 
letters  of  light  upon  your  hearts.  Let  it  be  to 
yoa  a  fixtd  idea,  and  yoa  will  be  free.  The 
idea  of  freedom  always  precedes  the  thing  at  a 
long  distance.  Society  nurses  the  maniling  fire 
of  revolution  in  her  bosom  for  many  years  before 
it  explodes.  Occasional  murmurs  are  heard, 
and  sparks  fly  up,  and  the  earth  heaves  uneasily, 
before  the  lava-stream  rolls  forth.  For  years 
tbe  people  whispered  that  Louis  Philippe  was  a 
tyrant }  and  when  they  felt  the  truth  of  that 
whisper,  they  rose  up  in  their  strength  and 
smote  him.  Think  w^,  then,  on  your  course, 
and  fear  not. 

Let  me  conclude  these  sentences  by  asking 
the  same  question  that  I  did  in  the  commeoce- 
ment  of  my  letter,  when  this  much-talked-of 
harvest  has  come,  are  you  prepared  to  reap  it  f 
Truly  vours, 

tfoBEFH  BlUDIfNAN. 

And  one  other  of  which  said  last-mentioned 
printings  is  as  follows,  that  is  to  Sciy  : — 

To  the  Confederate  and  Repeal  Chthe  in 
Ireland. 

[The  paper  that  follows  was  written  hi  the 
hut  week  of  Janoary  1847 — ^just  one  year  and 
five  months  ago— and  was  forwarded  to  one  of 
the  leading  members  of  tbe  Confederation,  for 
private  oirculation  among  the  conncil  of  that 


It  is  scaroely  needful  to  state,  that  the 
measure  I  wished  to  have  substitoted  for  a 
simple  Bepeal  of  the  Union  was — absoluie  in> 
dependence,  with  abolition  of  the  tenures  by 
wmch  the  lands  of  Uiis  country  are  now  holden 
in  fee  from  the  British  Crown.  .  .  . 

January  25,  1847. 


1 .  Bepeal,  as  commonly  understood,  taken  by  it- 
self,and  sta.nuii«o  alone,  on  its  own  mere  merits 
and  means,  is  an  impracticable  absurdity.  .  .  . 

6.  Tou  possess  no  military  means.  Bepeal  is 
not  an  armed  man,  but  a  naked  Ix^ggar.  You 
fail  in  finding  the  first  and  fundamental  element 
of  miliiary  force — ^you  fail  in  finding  men*  The 
only  martial  population  that  Ireland  possesses — 
the  small  farmers  and  farm  labourers — will 
never  wield  a  weapon  in  favour  of  Bepeal.  .  .  . 

7.  But  even  had  ^'ou  those  means,  or  if  you 
could  create  them — if  you  had  at  command  the 
whole  military  power  of  the  people,  and  the  full 
means  of  a  popular  armament,  I  say  you  cannot 
use  them  with  effect  on  the  question  of  Bepeal. 
To  make  it  successful,  your  fifht  must  be  a 
defensive  one.  The  force  of  fiigland  is  en- 
trenched uid  fortified.  You  must  draw  it  out  of 
position;  break  up  its  mass;  break  its  trained 
line  of  march  and  manmuvre— its  equal  step 
and  serried  array.  Yon  cannot  organise,  or 
train,  or  discipline  your  own  force  to  any  point 
of  efficiency.  You  must,  therefore,  disorganise, 
and  unnrain,  and  undisdpline  that  of  the  enemy ; 
and  not  alone  must^  you  unsoldier — ^you  must 
unofficer  it  also ;  nullity  its  tactique  and  strategy-, 
as  well  as  its  discipline ;  decompose  the  science 
and  system  of  war,  and  resolve  them  into  their 
first  elements.  You  must  make  the  hostile  army 
a  mob,  as  your  own  will  be  ;  force  it  to  act  on 
the  offensive^  and  oblige  it  to  undertake  opera- 
tions for  which  it  was  never  constructed.  Ko- 
thing  of  all  this  could  you  do  on  Repeal,  A 
Bepeal  war  should  of  necessity  be  an  aggressive 
one  on  your  part.  You  must  be  tbe  attacking 
par^.  On  all  the  questions  involved  in  Bepeal, 
Kogland  is  in  occupation  of  the  disputed  points  ; 
and  you  must  assail  them.  You  must  send  your 
force  against  armed  positions,  marshal  your 
men  for  a  stricken  field,  and  full  in  its  front 
meet  England's  might  hi  unbroken  mass  on  its 
ordered  march.  But  further  and  finally,  you 
must  get  time  and  licence  for  preparing,  enlist- 
ing,  organising,  drilling.  A  Bbpbal  war  would 
have  to  be  prepared  in  presence  of  the  enemy. 
Need  I  point  to  "Ulster  on  ycur  flank?" 
Enough  of  this,  and  far  more  was  needed.  1 
doubt  if  a  single  man  ever  held  the  belief,  fuU 
and  firm,  that  Ireland  could  any  time  be  brought 
to  buckle  a  belt  and  march  out  for  Repeal.  The 
tone  and  topics  adopted  by  the  Nation  in  '48 
and  '44  I  never  attributed  to  anything  but 
this— that  a  "  glorious  agitation "  affords  no 
poetry,  wliile  insurrection  does.  It  wah  the  mere 
craving  of  a  genius  for  a  magnificent  subject, 
instead  of  a  mean  one. 

8.  There  is  yet  another  class  of  means  and 
mode  of  force  better  founded  in  moral  right, 
and  more  efficient  in  action,  than  either  agitation 
or  military  insurrection.  I  can  find  no  fit  aad 
deibing  name  for  it  on  the  spur  of  tha  moment. 
Its  theory  may  briefly  be  stated  as  fiimndad  no 
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^  principle  of  Dfttarml  Uw— a  principle  beyond 
dispute,  deoiil,  or  doabC  :  — 

I.  That  no  man  has  a  ri^^t  to  assume  or 
claim  anj  species  of  aathontj  or  jurisdiction 
whacsocTcr  over  anj  other  man,  against  the  wfll, 
or  withoat  tiie  consent,  of  that  ot£er. 

II.  That  should  he  attempt  to  exercise  such 
aisamed  aatboritj  oyer  another  man,  withoat 
his  consent,  that  other  is  not  bound  to  obey. 

III.  And  that,  should  he  take  proceeding  for 
enforcing  obedience,  such  proceeding  may  be 
lawfully,  and  on^  to  be,  resisted  by  any  and 
every  means  and  mode  of  force  whatsoerer. 

This  is  the  rigid  expression  of  the  principle  in 
its  first  form ; — and  ^is  principle,  so  expretced, 
is  the  pnmitive  nucleus  round  wliich  a  nation 
gathers  and  grows.  Enlarged  into  siae  and 
expanded  into  aiiape  suffident  to  gire  ground 
for  a  people  to  stand  upon,  and  to  fit  it  for 
operation,  the  principle  I  state  is  this, — that 
every  distinct  community  or  nation  of  men  is 
owner  of  itself;  and  can  never,  of  right,  be 
bound  to  submit  to  be  governed  by  another 
people. 

Its  practical  assertion  forms  the  third  mode  of 
action  which  this  country  might  have  recourse 
to  ;  and  consists : — 

I.  In  refusal  of  obedience  to  usurped  autho- 
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In  maintaining  and  defending  such  refusal 
of  obedience. 

III.  In  resisting  every  attempt  to  exercise 
such  usurped  authority,  and  every  proceeding 
adopted  to  enforce  obedience. 

IV.  In  taking  quiet  and  peaceable  possession 
of  all  the  rights  and  powers  of  government,  and 
in  proceedi^  quietly  to  exercise  them. 

V.  In  maintaining  and  defending  the  exercise 
of  such  rights  and  powers,  should  it  be  attacked. 

9.  I  have  just  thought  of  a  name  for  this 
system  of  means,  and  for  want  of  a  better,  I  may 
call  it  moral  iruurrection.  The  difference  be- 
tween it  and  true  military  insurrection  amounts 
to  nothing  more,  in  practical  effect,  than  the 
difference  between  the  defensive  and  the  agt/res- 
five  use  of  physical  force — a  difference,  however, 
which  is  often  important,  whether  as  regards 
moral  right  or  mechanical  efficacy. 

10.  As  an  instrument  for  effecting  Repeal, 
this  class  of  means  is  liable  to  the  fatal  objection 
stated  against  the  preceding  class,  'llie  right  of 
moral  insurrection  is  worthless  without  a  mili- 
tary force  to  sustain  it,  and  unless  you  be 
prepared  and  willing  to  use  that  force.  On 
the  question  of  Repeal  you  have  no  such  force. 
That  question  is  too  far  away  from  the  hearts  of 
the  peasantry.  They  do  not  feel,  and  scarcely 
understand  it.  They  may  be  brought  to  see  its 
light,  but  never  to  /se/  its  heat.  Other  circum- 
stances, too,  render  the  right  not  available  in 
ihvour  of  Bepeal.  Tou  never  could  organize 
such  an  insurrection  on  that  question.  The 
practical  assertion  of  tho  right  consists  of  two 
parts: — 

I.  Abolition  of  British  government. 

11.  Formation  of  a  national  one. 

I.  How  would  you  proceed  to  accomplish  the 
former?  By  a  general  refusal  to  obey  the 
entire  existing  law?  Impossible.  You  could 
not  do  this  even  mentally  to  your  own  satis- 


fiactioo;  mueh  less  could  you  do  it  in  actual 
&et.  Or  by  selecting  and  aeising  somi  one  par- 
ticular law  to  take  your  stand  on,  trample  down 
and  nullify?  What  law?  Name  it.  The  law 
you  select  for  assailing  mutt  have  four  re- 
quisites:— ^first,  it  must  form  no  part  of  the 
moral  code;  second,  it  must  be  enential  to 
government — a  part  of  its  substance,  not  a  mere 
accident — one,  the  afarv^tion  of  whidi  would 
be  an  abrogation  of  sovereignty :  third,  it  most 
be  one  easily  disobeyed ;  a^  fourth,  dilieolt  to 
enforce  ;  in  other  words,  a  law  that  would  he^ 
to  repeal  itself  There  is  none  such  to  aerre  the 
purpose  of  Bepeal.  In  Irdand,  umluckily,  there 
is  no  direct  and  general  state-tax,  payment  of 
which  might  be  refused  and  resisted.  II.  Hk 
second  component  part  of  the  system — ibrmatioD 
of  a  national  government — is  rendered  impoaaiUe 
by  the  cireumstanoe  that  the  owners  of  tbe  soil 
are  not  on  ^ur  side,  and  are  not  Iriak,  but 
English  all,  m  blood  and  feeling. 

11.  If  those  men  could  now  at  length  be 
brought  to  adopt  and  acknowledge  Ireland  as 
their  own  mother  oountzy,  and  to  give  yon  their 
adhesion  and  support,  this  latter  mode  of  moral 
insurrection  might  be  put  in  action  with  suecess. 
To  try  the  experiment  of  inducing  them  to  do  ao, 
seems  to  be  the  present  policy,  and  forlorn  hope, 
of  the  Confederation,  and  of  "tbe  hattok." 
I  am  quite  willing  to  join  in  tiying  that  experi- 
ment, PROviDXD  it  be  based  and  conducted  on 
the  condition  that  the  eomwtoms  of  Irdand,  as 
well  as  its  nohles,  be  consulted  and  cared  Ibr; 
that  the  landowners  will  consent  and  agree  to 
take  the  landholders  into  council — to  admit 
them  as  portion  of  the  **  Irish  Party  "—making  of 
that  '* party"  a  great  national  league—and, 
finally,  to  finune  and  subscribe  terms  of  accom- 
modation and  amnesty  for  the  past,  and  articles 
of  agreement  for  the  future,  between  themselves 
and  the  tenants  of  the  soil — one  of  those  articles 
to  be  security  of  tenure  in  some  effective  tibm 
or  other  to  the  present  occupieis  of  land.  On 
this  basis,  and  on  no  other,  would  I  be  willing 
to  try  the  experiment;    but  not  to  make  it  a 

"life's  labour."     Until  the— day  of am   I 

willing  to  try  it — ^no  longer. 

12.  But  Uie  success  of  that  experiment  is 
scarce  to  be  hoped,— especially  now  that  the 
famine  here  has  been  recognised  as  an  "  imperial 
calamity  *';  and  the  policy  of  the  Confederation 
contains,  apparently,  no  dernier  ressort,  nor  its 
proceedings  any  preparation  for  having  recourse 
to  it  The  policy  I  wish  and  mean  to  pres»  on 
your  attention  does  contain  such  dernier  ressort; 
and  the  course  of  proceeding  I  would  fain  hare 
the  Confederation  adopt  contains,  and  comprises 
within  it,  the  preparatory  movement. 

18.  Repeal  is  not  alone  impracticable.  As 
commonly  understood — a  simple  repeal  of  tlie 
Act  of  Union— it  is  an  absurdity.  The  resulting 
connexion  and  state  of  things  could  neither 
endure  nor  be  endured.  Reflection  tells  us  so — 
history  agrees.  Two  independent,  co-equal,  and 
sovereign  Legislatures,  forming  one  state  under 
one  crown,  is  an  arrangement  repugnant  alike 
to  common  sense  and  experience.  Reason  re- 
pudiates, and  history  never  heard  of  it  Two 
wheels  in  the  same  machine,  of  equal  power,- 
independent,  unconnected,  and  not  under  oontMl 
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of  the  8ame  prime  mover,  would  form  a  better 
arrangement.  Inanimate  wheels,  perchance, 
iHi^Af  work  together;  bat  under  the  action  of 
human  interests  and  passions,  separate  sovereign 
Legislatares  never  could.  The  examples  quoted 
in  favour  of  such  an  arrangement  are  beneath 
being  urged,  and  beneath  being  answered.  Be- 
tween Sweden  and  Norway  it  maj  possiblj 
subsist,  for  aught  I  know  ;  and  it  may  continue 
to  subsist,  so  long  as  the  pulse  of  those  countries 
continues  to  beat  twenty  per  minute,  and  their 
blood  remains  at  twenty  deg^rees  Fahrenheit. 
But  when  their  atmosphere  ^gins  to  beat  up, 
and  their  blood  to  thaw  and  flow, — ^wben  they 
shall  have  got  a  Times  in  Sweden  and  a  Nation 
in  Norway ; — then  will  the  two  wheels  begin  to 
clash  and  crash, — stop  the  machine,  or  shiver 
it  to  atoms.  It  subsisted  between  England  and 
Ireland  yor  eighteen  years.  But  eighteen  years 
is  lest  in  the  lifetime  of  nations  than  an  hour 
in  the  life  of  man ;  and  as  well  might  you  urge 
that  two  quarrelsome  men,  ill-affected  to  each 
other,  mi^t  safely  and  reasonably  enter  into 
partnership  for  life,  because  they  had  made  shift 
to  pass  an  hour  together,  without  knocking  each 
other  down.  And  this,  too,  remember,  was  the 
very  form  of  connexion  which  Tone  and  liord 
Edward  died  to  repeal, — as  well  as  many  others 
beside,  whobe  epitaph  has  now,  at  last,  been 
written  since  the  '*  better  times  "  came ;— that 
epitaph  being  short,  sublime,  and  consoling,  and 
encouraging,  too, — such  as  Ireland  awa^s  to 
her  dead, — "  a  gang  of  miscreants.** 

14.  No  mode  of  connexion  between  the  king- 
doms could  be  solid,  desinible,  or  lasting,  except 
a  federal  union,  such  as  that  existing  between 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  But  a  federal 
union  must  be  the  result  of  negotiation  acd 
agreement  between  the  federating  parties.  I 
deny  the  competency  of  the  Imperial  (British) 
Parliament  to  frame  the  act,  or  make  the  terms 
of  federation.  But  in  order  to  negotiate,  the 
parties  must  stand  on  equal  terms,  and  each  be 
independent  of  the  other.  Independence  there- 
fore, full  and  entire  independence,  is  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  any  permanent  or  satisfactory 
arrangement  with  Britain.  The  steps  are: — 
independence,  negotiation,  federal  union.  What 
the  terms  should  be  I  will  not  state  ; — I  dislike 
needless  theorizing. 

15.  Do  not  suppose  I  am  insisting  on  useless 
forms.  Hy  object  is  very  different  I  think 
every  one  should  familiarize  his  mind  to  the 
foregoing  proceeding ;  for  such  is  the  proceed- 
ing, or  one  analogous,  which  must  eventually  be 
adopted.  Tou  will  nxvxr,  in  form  of  law,  repeal 
the  Act  of  Union.  Never,  while  the  sun  sits  in 
heaven,  and  the  laws  of  nature  are  in  action. 
Never,  before  night  ^oes  down  on  the  last  day. 

16.  But  a  declaration  of  independence  Lb  yet 
far  away,— at  least  in  the  distance  that  is  mea- 
sured by  events,  if  not  in  the  distance  that  is 
measured  by  days.    I  return  to  Repeal. 

17.  I  sum  up  by  again  asserting  that  Repeal 
is  destitute  of  all  intrinsic  force,  and  that  stand- 
ing alone,  on  its  own  mere  merits,  it  does  not 
furnish  or  command  the  means  of  success. 

18.  Indeed,  so  plainly  apparent  is  the  impos- 
sibility of  carrying  Repeal,  that  its  best  and 
tmett  leaders  are  rorced  to  throw  themselves  on 


a  blind  and  helpless  appeal  to  futurity.  Broad 
daylight  is  on  the  present,  and  shows  too  clearly 
there  is  neither  means  nor  hope.  The  future  is 
dark ;  and  the  dark  is  full  of  shadows,  which 
fancy  may  shape  to  what  forms  it  will;  and 
folly  may  take  the  phantoms  to  be  real.  But 
men  may  keep  theorizing  and  dreaming  too 
long,--and  building  up,  or  restoring,  an  airy 
and  ideal  nationality,  which  time  is  wearing 
down,  and  wasting  away,  faster  than  they  can 
work  it  up ;— and  when  they  awake  from  their 
dreams  they  will  find,  I  fear,  that  one  other 
people  has  gone  out  of  the  world,  as  nations  and 
races  have  gone  ere  now. 

19.  For  a  revolution  is  beginning  to  begin 
which  will  leave  Ireland  without  a  people,  unless 
it  be  met  and  conquered  by  a  revolution  which 
will  leave  it  without  landlords.  The  operation 
of  this  terrible  famine  will  turn  half  the  small 
tiUage-fhrmers— the  sole  strength  and  hope  of 
this  island — into  mere  labourers  working  for 
wages.  The  operation  of  the  measure  of  repeal- 
ing the  com  duties — ^rendered  more  sure  and 
spMBedy  by  the  present  sudden  increase  of  demand 
fbr  foreign  com — will  leave  landless  the  re- 
mainder. Heretofore  tillage  land  has  been  able 
to  pay  a  higher  rent  than  grass  land.  Hence- 
forth it  wul  be  the  reverse, — more  especially 
should  the  potato  have  finally  failed  or  dis- 
appeared. The  only  bar  that  existed  to  the 
universal  removal  of  the  small  tillage-fiinner — 
the  landlord's  own  personal  interest  in  retaining 
him — ^is  now  gone.  The  result  is  no  matter  <3 
doubt ;  and  even  if  it  were  doubtful,  it  ought  to 
be  provided  against.  Else  will  Ireland  lose  the 
only  weapon  she  possesses  that  could  conquer 
or  cow  the  English  government ;-  elso,  too,  will 
she  cease  to  have  a  people,^ for  a  population  of 
pauperised  labourers  is  not  a  people.  I  fear  the 
English  government,  and  that  English  garrison 
who  say  they  own  our  soil,  have  a  full  view  of 
their  opportunity,  and  are  determiBed  to  take 
advantage  of  it.  We  hear  of  nothing  but  plans 
and  sehemes  to  absorb  surplus  labour, — ^the 
surplus  labour  that  is  in  process  of  creation. 
The  farmers  are  to  pass  over  into  the  condition 
of  labourers,  and  to  be  supported  during  their 
passage.  Ireland  is  playing  out  her  last  game, 
— and  is  she  then»  after  all,  to  be  checkmated, 
conquered,  abolished  ?  Not  if  her  leaders  and 
people  be  true,  and  no  cravens ; — trae,  not  to 
any  petty  objects  of  personal  distinction  or  per- 
sonal pelf, — true,  not  to  the  foreign  gang  who 
call  Ireland  their  own,  and  hold  our  lands  by  the 
robber's  right,— but  true  to  their  country  and  to 
themselves.  One  move  will  save  checkmate. 
By  one  move  alone  you  can  meet  and  match — 
and  by  that  same  move  you  will  checkmate 
England.  One  move  alone  can  save  the  stakes 
now,— and  among  those  stakes  are  the  name 
and  fame  of  you  and  yours.  Men  have  given 
to  you  their  faith,  and  hearts,  and  hopes,  for 
your  bold  bearing  and  bold  words.  Even  I  my- 
self am  now  trustbg  to  you,  and  to  your  help, 
instead  of  looking  round  for  other  help  and 
another  course.  Are  yon  reedy  to  redeem  your 
own  words,  pledged  in  the  sunshine  of  summer 
weather, — are  you  ready  to  redeem  them  now, 
in  thid  day  of  sadness  and  storm  ?  and  to  justify 
our  fkith  when  we  followed  your  leading  ?    Are 
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yoa  op  to  the  mirk  •ad  «o^  oT  thit  oDe  koor, 
in  lien  of  the  **  life's  labour  "  jon  promite  ?— 
Strip,  theo»  and  bid  Ireland  strip.  Now  or  never^ 
— if,  indeed,  it  be  not  yet  too  Ute.  Oh,  for  one 
jaaroftbe  ball-dc|r  sool  of  England.  Oh,  for 
one  year  of  Da\l8  now.  WhatOTer  he  may  have 
thought  m  the  atUumn  </  '43,  his  voiee  would 
have  now  been  louder  than  mine,  to  say  what 
mine  is  too  feeble  to  say.  Ht  would  not  haye 
lain  dreaming  while  Ireland  was  beiog  trodden 
do«rn,  and  her  people  conquered,  finally  and  for 
ever.  For  England  is  mow  actually  wimumg  her 
crowming  and  dbguiyb  victoiy  over  us  and  ours 
for  ages  cominir. 

80.  To  prevent  this  result,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  achieve  independenoe — the  only  form  in 
which  Repeal  can  ever  be  carried— there  is,  I  am 
convinced,  but  one  way  alone ; — and  that  is  to 
link  Repeal  to  some  other  question,  like  a  rail- 
way carriage  to  the  engine — some  question  poe- 
sessing  the  intrinsic  strength  which  Repeal 
wants,  and  strong  enough  to  carry  both  itself 
and  Repeal  together, — if  any  such  question  can 
be  found. 

And  such  a  question  there  is  in  the  land.  One 
ready  prepared—ages  have  been  preparing  it. 
An  engine  ready  made-<one,  too,  that  will 
generate  its  own  steam  without  oost  or  care, — a 
self-acting  engine,  if  once  the  fire  be  kindled ; 
and  the  fuel  -to  kindle — ^the  sparks  for  the 
kindling  are  everywhere.  Repeal  had  always 
to  be  dragged.  This  I  speak  of  wiU  carry 
itself,— M  the  cannon  ball  carries  itself  down  the 
hiU. 

What  that  other  question  is  I  may  possibly 
state,  very  briefly,  in  another  paper. 

Yet  if  its  name  and  general  character  be  not 
already  known,  I  have  lost  my  labour. 

James  F.  Lai^b. 

And  the  said  felonious  compassing  imagina- 
tion invention  device  and  intention  he  the  said 
John  Martin  afterwards  and  after  the  passing 
of  the  said  Act  of  Parliament  on  the  fifteenth 
day  of  July  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  rei^n  of 
our  said  Lady  the  Queen  at  the  parish  aforesaid 
in  the  county  of  the  city  of  Dublin  aforesaid  did 
further  feloniously  express  utter  and  declare  by 
then  and  there  f^oniously  publishing  a  certain 
other  printing  in  one  other  number  of  the  said 
public  newspaper  called  the  Irish  Felon,  which 
said  last-mentioned  printing  is  as  follows,  that  is 
to  say: — 

The  Crowning  of  Felony. 

Let  us  be  joyful,  for  **  Felon  jr "  thrives  apace. 
While  its  spuit  consecrated  the  cells  of  dreary 
Newgate,  its  voice  has  been  raised  in  proud  de- 
fiance amongst  the  streets  of  Waterford.  While 
Her  Majesty's  ministers  believed  it  lay  chained 
and  helpless  in  prison,  its  sinewy  right  hand 
was  uplifted  in  Cashel,  and  "light  infantry" 
and  "  superior  officers  "  shrunk  from  its  clutch. 
Each  day  its  stature  grows  grander,  and  its  mien 
more  fearless.  The  beat  of  this  island's  heart 
becomes  bolder  while  its  roice  is  heard.  And 
the  day  is  coming  on  when  we  shall  wrap  it 
round  with  the  insignia  of  royalty,  and  greet  it 
as  a  conqueror,  and  crown  it  with  a  crown. 


It  is  a  great  wiMtle  thia— between  tha  **  aitfho> 
rities"  and  the  '•felons'*  of  Iidbind.  The 
affair,  however,  is  now  put  in  the  tnie  light.  It 
is  a  stru/ule  in  which  one  waul  fall  before  tae 
other.  There  can  be  no  truce,  no  parley,  no 
compromise.  Either  "authority,**  in  liehmd, 
with  its  long  fot  lowing  of  Lord  Lieutenants  and 
detectives,  police-constables  and  prisons,  must 
cry  craven,  with  knee  to  earth,  or  *'  tekmy " 
shall  have  iu  voice  stifled  for  ever,  and  its  limbs 
chained  with  the  heaviest  chains,  and  its  flesh 
blackened  by  the  taskmaster's  blows.  There 
can  be  no  quarter.  The  time  has  gone  by  when 
we  could  keep  down  the  hate  which  was  burning 
our  hearts,  and  in  whispering  humbleness  \^ 
for  mercy,  and  when  our  rulers  could  afford  to 
scorn  our  petitions,  and  mock  at  our  spiritless 
misery.  The  soul  of  this  land  is  roused — ^its 
blood  is  up--its  grasp  is  on  the  throat  of  its  foe, 
and  never  will  that  grasp  unloose,  until  its  ear 
drinks  in  the  death-groaiL 

The  Intimate  right  of  <' felony"  to  the 
monarchy  of  this  island,  to  be  crowned  on  the 
stone  of  kings,  and  blessed  by  the  Brehons, 
and  sung  by  the  poels,  is  being  acknowledged. 
Lord  Clarendon's  Queen,  who  determined  a  few 
weeks  ago  to  come  here,  and  wither  her  rival 
with  a  frown,  now  contents  herself  in  her 
English  palaces,  and  admits  that  she  fears  the 
might  of  "felony."  Yea,  her  ministry,  the 
body-guard  of  invincible  Whigs,  her  "  immortal 
band"  really  believe  that  things  are  growing 
serious  at  last.  Irish  "  disaffection,"  it  seems, 
is  no  joke,  and  they  who  closed  their  ears  to 
the  famine-scream  can  hear  ihe  war-cry  too 
distinctly.  The  Times,  which  sneered  so  ad- 
mirably at  Irish  *' treason."  now  whines  out 
praises  of  Irish  "  loyalty,*'  declares  that  we  wiU 
be  fond  of  this  "  loveliness  four  hundred  miles 
off;"  that  we  will  hang  "  felons  from  each  treo- 
bmnch  and  lamp-post,  and  forgiving  Skibbe- 
reen,  and  forgiving  Skull,  will  be  balmy,  and 
loyal,  and  patient,  and  persevering.  It  is  a  lie. 
We  are  not  "  loyal,"  we  have  no  particular  par- 
tiality for  our  '*  Queen,"  we  don't  care  a  fraciion 
for  *'  Prince  Albert,"  we  have  no  sympathy  with 
the  "  Royal  Family,"  we  hate  English  "Govern- 
ment," and  English  •*  law  "—Clarendons  and 
Blackburnes— -we  are  "rebels,"  ay,  desperate 
"rebels,"  and  "  felons  "  —  thorough -gring 
"  felons  " — ^heart  and  sonl,  every  one  of  us.  The 
cry,  "Give  the  word,  sir,"  which  was  lately 
heard  in  Waterford,  was  the  dirge  of  "  loyalty." 
Di^  a  grave  for  it,  encoffin  it,  write  over  it  re- 
<]uuiscnt  in  pace,  and  have  masses  said  for  its 
soul  I 

Irish  politics  may  now  be  fairly  reduced  to 
this: 

**  Authority  "  must  squelch  "  felony,"  or 
«  felony  "  must  squelch  "  authority."  "  Autho- 
rity  "  sits  in  high  places,  is  clad  in  nch  garments, 
and  revels  in  luxury.  "  Felony,"  for  the  most 
part,  is  thin  and  poor,  dwelling  in  back  lanes 
and  peasant  streets.  *•  Authority  "  is  serene  on 
ma^sterial  bench,  and  surrounded  by  potent 
policemen  and  delicate  detectives,  looks  a  second 
Daniel.  "  Felony  "  stands  in  the  dock  before 
it,  and  is  awarded  puniiihment,  and  is  ordered  to 
pay  fines,  and  is  despised.  But  the  hour  has 
come  when  "felony"  shall  sit  m  judgment  on 
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**anthonty."  Tb«  Lotd  who  roleth  ail  mien 
has  willed  that  we  riionld  rise.  Excdtavit 
kmmiiet,  deposuit  de  tMU  wperboB  I 

Or  perhftpe  we  are  too  sangame.  We  may 
halloo  before  we  are  oat  of  the  wood.  True. 
Bat  in  this  ease  ^^6  eon  get  out  of  the  wood,  if 
we  take  aze  in  hand.  There  is  one  broad  path 
wbieh  we  most  follow.  If  we  enter  on  it  fear- 
lessly, and  panne  it  to  the  en4,  it  will  lead  to 
the  open  eountry  and  the  bine,  sky  {  if  we  tarn 
to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  we  will  be  lost  in  the 
labyrinth,  and  poish  miserably  on  the  way. 
That  path  is  the  war-path.  War  is  fairly  pro- 
claimed at  last.  The  soldier  threatens  the  oitiien 
in  his  own  streets,  and  the  polkseman  robe  him 
in  the  noon-day.  If  the  injnred  appeal  for 
jostioe,  they  are  answered  by  the  baton ;  if  they 
resist  oppression,  they  are  barred  in  a  prison. 
The  Toiee  of  prater  and  petition  has  been  stifled, 
and  the  only  Toice  to  be  heard  is  the  voioe  of 
defianee.  If  there  be  many  cowards  am'>ng«t 
OS,  which  I  bcliere  not,  we  can,  at  all  events, 
select  a  Leonidas  band,  and  make  a  new  Ther- 
mopylse. 

War  is  proclaimed,  and  until  it  oommenoe  we 
mnst  spend  our  time  in  preparation.  Felons  of 
Ireland  I  arm,  and  that  immediately !  The 
breathinff-spaoe,  before  yon  must  oloss  with  yoar 
foemtso,  IS  brief  indeed,  and  you  mast  treasare 
every  minnte.  If  yoa  ftill,  remember  it  is  noble 
to  die  with  a  broken  or  a  reddened  weapon  in 
our  hands* 

ABM!  Joseph  Breitnaii. 

And  the  said  felonious  compassing  imagina- 
tion invention  device  and  intention  he  the  said 
John  Martin  afterwards  and  after  the  passing  of 
the  said  Act  of  Parliament  on  the  2%nd  day  of 
July  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  our 
said  Lady  the  Queen  at  the  parish  aforesaid  in 
the  county  of  the  city  of  Dublin  aforesaid  did 
farther  feloniously  express  utter  and  declare  by 
then  and  there  feloniously  publishing  certain  other 
printings  in  one  other  number  of  the  said  public 
newspaper  called  the  Irish  Felon  one  of  which 
said  last-named  printings  is  as  follows,  that  is 
to  say : — 

Prtvenium  of  Crime  and  Outrage. 

TO   THE   MBHBXBS   OF  THB   RKPBAL   CLUB    OF 
IRXLAND. 

Brovrbr  IxnHMBH,— I  addreas  you,  it  may 
be,  for  the  U^t  time.  While  yet  I  Lave  the 
means  and  opportunity  of  commtmicating  with 
you,  let  me  offer  you  my  advice  as  to  the  posi- 
tion you  ought  to  take  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
clamaiiont  directed  against  you  and  against  Ire- 
land by  the  foreign  tyrants.  My  advice  is, 
shortly,  that  yoa  stand  to  your  arms.  Stand 
to  your  anna  1  Attack  uo  man  or  men— offend 
DO  man  or  men  ;  offer  forgiveness,  and  peace, 
and  broth«riiood  to  all  year  ooantrymen-^even 
to  those  of  the  foreign  faction;  be  onlm  and 
patient  with  the  very  oi&oials  of  the  English 
tyraony:  hat  ttamd  to  your  aims /-—defend  your 
lives<-^viiidi0ate  your  ligbta  as  men,  and  the 
rigkta  of  our  dear  oative  Tan4>  Oh  t  as  yen  have 
the  spirit  of  mes  to  revolt  againat  onr  ooont^s 


shame  and  slavery— ^e  hearts  of  men,  to  feel 
for  our  people's  misery — as  yon  love  justice  and 
hate  oppression-^as  you  love  and  fear  the  God 
of  whose  righteous  decrees  British  rule  in  Ireland 
is  a  dire  violation — stand  firm,  and  yield  not  an 
inch  of  ground  to  the  threats  and  rage  of  our 
alarmed  tjrrants !  Let  them  menace  you  with 
the  hulks  or  the  gibbet  for  daring  to  speak  or 
write  your  love  to  Ireland.  I^et  them  threaten 
to  mow  you  down  with  grape  shot  as  they  have 
massacred  your  kindred  with  famine  and  plague. 
Spurn  their  brutal  *<Acts  of  Parliament^' — 
trample  upon  their  lying  proclamations — ter 
them  not  I 

The  work  you  have  undertaken  is,  to  over- 
throw and  utterly  destroy  English  dominion  in 
Ireland.  That  work  must  be  done.  It  most  be 
d  me,  at  any  risk,  at  any  cost,  at  any  sacrifice. 
Though  hundreds  of  us  be  torn  from  our  &mi* 
lies,  and  from  the  free  air,  to  be  shut  op  in  the 
enemy's  dungeons,  or  sent  in  chains  to  his  felon 
islands— though  thousands  of  us  be  butchered 
by  the  enemy's  cannon  and  bayonets,  and  our 
streets  and  native  fields  be  purpled  with  our 
blood — never  shall  the  struggle  for  Irish  free- 
dom cease  but  with  the  destruction  of  that  mon- 
strous system  of  base  and  murderous  tyranny, 
or  with  the  utter  extermination  of  the  Irish 
people  }  Oh  I  dear  countrymen !  let  not  yoar 
hearts  quail  at  the  sight  of  the  enemy's  military 
preparations— of  40,000  human  machines  ar- 
ranged with  their  weapons  of  death  to  butcher 
yon  on  yoor  own  land  for  the  crime  of  loving 
your  own  land !  **  With  the  oppressor  there  is 
power."  But  the  Gob  of  Jastioe  and  Mercy 
will  fight  in  oar  defence.  Think  of  the  fiunine 
massacre— of  the  fhmine  murders  perpetrated 
every  day — of  the  thousands  of  families  driven, 
houseless  and  desperate,  to  ruin-M)f  the  mil- 
lions of  your  kindrod  compelled  to  a  life  of  de- 
gradation, vice,  and  crime— excluded  from  all 
the  benefits  of  civilization,  and  exposed  to  all 
its  evils— children  bom  into  misery,  for  want  oi 
food  stunted  in  their  growth  of  both  mind 
and  body~*«  race  whose  normal  condition  is 
disease  of  mind  and  body — more  wretched  than 
savages  for  wanting  the  happy  ignorance  of 
savages  I  Think  of  the  canker  of  hatred  be- 
tween class  and  class,  and  sect  and  sect,  which 
is  continually  gnawing  at  the  heart  of  our 
nation !  Think  of  all  the  shame,  and  suffering, 
and  sin  of  Irish  slavery  1  And  when  the 
''Government"  gang  who  have  done  all  tins 
wickedness,  prepare  to  assail  you  with  their 
butchering  knives,  that  when  you  are  slaujthtered 
they  may  carfy  on  their  work  of  desolation  un- 
disturbed,—-stand  to  your  arms !— resist  to  the 
death ! — better  a  hundred  thousand  bloody  deaths 
than  to  leave  Ireland  another  year  dissrmed, 
cowed,  and  defenceless,  to  the  mercy  of  that 
fiendish  dospotism  I 

Our  most  suffering,  most  patient  people,  have 
louff  humbly  prayed  the  mhng  faction  for  leave 
to  live  by  honest  industry  on  their  own  land. 
We  have  claimed  Ireland  for  the  people  of  Ire* 
land;  and  our  '< rulers"  call  that  *« pillage." 
We  have  hegged  that  the  produce  of  Ireland 
shall  sastatn  the  lives  of  the  Irish  peo^;  and 
thai  our  *<  ralers "  eall  "  massacre."  We  hAv» 
enlrsttted  the  Irish  hadknds  to  act  as  Iri 
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-«-lo  trnjoy  the  pride  and  honour  of  their  eoebl 
poeitioii,  but  to  deserre  the  enjoyneiit  by  per- 
formiiig  its  datiee—to  reoeiTe  their  rents  end 
revel  in  their  wealth,  bat  to  see  that  all  the  re- 
sources  of  Ireland,  natural  and  moral,  subwrre 
the  happiness  of  the  Irish  people.  And  most  of 
our  landlords  accuse  us  of  robbery ;  *'  for,"  say 
they,  "  we  are  EmgliMh — ^we  have  no  part  with 
the  Irish — ^<  Ireland  for  the  Irish*  excludes 
us." 

And  now,  our  <*  Government "  finds  that  it* 
corruption — ^its  buying  the  sonlsof  our  "  gentle- 
men" by  patronage  and  public  money — ^its 
fraudulent  practices  with  our  courts  of  justice — 
its  <Maw8"  against  uttering  the  truth — its 
40,000  soldiers  and  police— all  the  preMtife  of 
its  imperial  name — all  the  terror  of  ito  power — 
cannot  prevail  to  keep  Ireland  much  longer  in 
slavery,  unleu  pour  arms  be  taken  awtuf,  Theie- 
ibre,  dear  countrymen,  as  you  love  Ireland,  keep 
your  arms ! 

J.  M. 

And  one  other  of  which  said  last-mentioned 
printings  is  as  follows,  that  is  to  say  : — 

Clearing  Decks, 

It  is  never  the  mass  of  a  peof^e  that  forms  its 
real  and  efficient  might.  It  is  the  men  by  whom 
that  mass  is  moved  and  managed.  AU  the  great 
acts  of  history  have  been  done  by  a  very  few 
men.  Take  half  a  dosen  names  out  of  any 
reTolution  upon  record,  and  what  would  have 
been  the  result  ? 

Not  Scotland,  but  Wallace,  barred  and  baffled 
Edward.  Not  Bngland,  but  Cromwell,  struck  a 
king  from  his  seat.  Not  America,  but  six  or 
eight  American  men  put  stripes  and  stars  on  the 
banner  of  a  nation.  To  quote  examples,  how- 
ever, is  needless.  They  must  strike  at  once  on 
every  mind. 

If  Ireland  be  conquered  now, — or  what  would 
be  worse,  if  she  fails  to  fight, — it  will  certainly 
not  be  the  fault  of  the  peopleatlarge,— of  those 
who  form  the  rank  and  file  of  the  nation.  The 
failure  and  fault  will  be  that  of  those  who  have 
assumed  to  take  the  office  of  commanding  and 
conducting  the  march  of  a  people  for  liberty, 
without,  perhaps,  having  any  commission  from 
nature  to  do  so,  or  natural  ri^ht,  or  acquired 
requisite.  The  general  population  of  this  island 
are  ready  to  find  and  furnish  everything  which 
can  be  demanded  from  the  mass  of  a  people, — 
the  numbers,  the  physical  strength,  the  animal 
daring,  the  health,  hardihood,  and  endurance. 
No  population  on  earth  of  equal  amount  would 
furnish  a  more  effective  military  conscription. 
We  want  only  competent  leaders — ^men  of  cou- 
rage and  capacity — ^men  whom  nature  meant  and 
made  for  leaders — not  the  praters,  and  pre- 
tenders, and  bustling  botherbys  of  tiie  old  agi- 
tation. Those  leaders  are  yet  to  be  found.  Can 
Ireland  furnish  tbem  ?  It  would  be  a  sheer  and 
absurd  blasphemy  against  nature  to  doubt  it. 
The  first  blow  will  bring  them  out. 

But  very  many  of  our  present  prominent 
leaders  must  first  retire  or  be  dismissed.  These 
men  must  at  once  be  got  rid  of  utterly.  They 
mast,  Ther«  is  nothing  else  for  it.  They  are 
stopping  our  way,  dinging  round  our  arms. 
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gaining  little  penooal  distiBetioiia  on  safe  ( 
and  at  a  cheap  aad  easy  rate,— 4  ' 
petty  honours  and  oflieeB, — of  mak 
Dublin  reputation. — of  creating  a  parufc  fame, 
or  a  te»-table  fuie.  They  will  never  saiSBr  the 
national  movement  to  swell  beyond  the  petty 
dimensions  which  they  aie  nUe,  themselves,  to 
manage  and  command ;  and  are,  therefore,  n 
source  not  of  strength,  b«t  of  wcaknaM,  ami 
the  source  of  all  oar  waakmes.  Bot  fisr  ^moi 
we  could  walk  down  the  ntoMMt  foree  of  Ecg- 
land  in  one  month. 

In  a  moYement  of  the  nature  whioh  has  been 
goin^  on  ibr  years  in  this  country,  it  was  im- 
poesiMe  to  prevent  the  intrusion  into  offleee  of 
command  of  that  class  of  men  who  mar  success 
instead  of  making  it  Indeed  it  was  into  their 
hands  those  offices  have  been  almost  exclusively 
confided  up  to  the  present  hour.  Thia  can 
hardly  be  called  a  mistake,  for  it  was  unavoid- 
able. The  moveoMut,  natarally  and  of  neces- 
sity, belonged  to  them.  It  was  of  the  moc^- 
heroic  or&r,  the  machinery  <rf  which  none  but 
mean  hands  would  undertake  or  be  oompetcnt 
to  manage.  The  class  of  men  who  make  revo- 
lutions, and  who  doubtless  exist  here  as  well  as 
elsewhere,  have  been  altogether  disgusted  and 
driven  nway  from  the  service  of  their  country  by 
the  peculiar  character  of  that  sort  of  "  struggle 
for  freedom,"  the  system  of  "  moral  agitation," 
which  Ireland  thought  fit  to  adopt ;  and  from 
which  their  pride  of  manhood  and  pride  of 
country  revolted.  The  staff  of  leaders  which 
that  system  created,  and  has  left  behind  it,  ia 
composed  of  men  utterly  unfit  and  unwilling  to 
take  charge  of  a  military  struggle,  and  who 
ought  at  once  to  be  superseded  and  replaced. 
For  two  geuerations — may  history  forg^  to 
mention  them ! — those  men  have  been  working 
to  do  this, — the  best  work  that  ever  yet  was  done 
for  tyranny, — ^to  take  from  the  people  the  terror 
of  their  name,  and  make  popular  movement  n 
mockery.  And  what  now  are  they  working  to 
do?  To  hold  Ireland  down,  hand  and  foot, 
while  her  chains  are  being  locked  and  double 
locked ;  and  her  four  noble  prisoners  sent  fet- 
tered and  handeuffed  to  a  penal  colony  of 
England— hear  it,  O  Earth  I  and  hear  it,  O  God ! 
— ^for  saying  that  Ireland  should  suffer  famine, 
no  more.  Oh  !  worse  for  us  than  the  forraen 
tyrant  is  the  native  traitor ;  and  worse  than  the 
open  traitor  in  the  enemy's  ranks  is  the  vile 
trickster  and  the  baae  craven  in  our  own.  Awmy 
with  them  1  They  must  quit  at  once,  or  be 
quashed.  One  man,  and  every  man,  of  thoee 
now  in  the  prison  of  Newgate,  is  worth  a  host 
of  the  dastanls  and  drivellers  who  are  bidding 
you  stand  by  and  **  bide  your  time,"  while  yoor 
best  and  bravest  are  being  transported  as  felons 
in  the  fisK^e  of  your  city,  in  the  sight  of  two 
islands,  and  in  view  of  all  earth. 

But  how  are  you  to  know  them,  those  menials 
of  England  in  the  creen  livery  of  their  country  ? 
By  this  shall  ye  know  them.  Any  man  who 
objects  to  every  plan  of  armed  resistance  that  is 
proposed,  while  he  produces  none,  or  no  better 
one  of  his  own.  Or  any  man  who  tell«  you  that' 
an  act  of  armed  resistaDce— even  if  made  ao 
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•oon  as  to-morrow— eTen  if  offered  by  tea  men 
only^eyen  if  ofTered  by  men  armed  only  with 
atones —any  man  who  tells  yon  that  even  snch 
an  act  of  resistance  would  be  premature,  im- 
prudent, or  dangerous, — any  and  every  such  man 
ehonld  at  once  be  spumed  and  spit  at.  For,  re- 
mark you  this,  and  recollect  it — that  somewhere 
and  somehow^  and  by  somebody ,  a  begintUng  must 
be  made ;  and  that  the  first  act  of  resistance  is 
always,  and  must  be  ever,  premature,  imprudent, 
and  dangerous.  Tjexington  was  premature. 
Bunker*^  Hill  was  imprudent,  and  even  Trenton 
was  dangerous. 

There  are  men  who  speak  much  to  yon  of 
prudence  and  caution,  and  very  little  of  any 
virtue  beside.  But  every  vice  may  call  itself  by 
the  name  of  some  one  virtue  or  other  ;  and  of 
prudence  there  are  many  sorts.  Cowardice  may 
call  itself,  and  readily  pass  for  caution ;  and  of 
those  who  preach  prudence  it  behoves  to  inquire 
what  kind  of  pradence  it  is  they  speak  of,  and 
to  what  class  of  prudent  persons  they  belong 
themselves.  There  is  a  prudence  the  virtue  of 
the  wisest  and  bravest, — there  is  a  prudence  the 
virtue  of  beggars  and  slaves.  Which  class  do 
those  belong  to  who  are  prating  now  for  pru- 
dence, and  against  premature  insurrection ; 
while  rejectiug  every  proceeding  and  plan  for 
preparation  ? 

Against  the  advice  of  those  men,  and  all  men 
such  as  they,  I  declare  my  own.  In  the  case  of 
Ireland  now,  there  is  but  one  fact  to  deal  with, 
and  one  question  to  be  considered.  Tl^e  fact  is 
this, — ^that  there  are  at  present  in  occupation  of 
our  country  some  40,000  armed  men,  in  the 
livery  and  service  of  Bugland  j  and  the  question 
is, — how  best  and  soonest  to  kill  and  capture 
those  46,000  men. 

If  required  to  state  my  own  individual  opinion, 
and  allowed  to  choose  my  own  time,  I  certainly 
would  take  the  time  when  the  full  harvest  of 
Ireland  shall  be  stacked  in  the  haggards.  But 
not  unfrequently  Qod  selects  and  sends  his  own 
seasons  and  occasions ;  and  oftentimes,  too,  an 
enemy  is  able  to  force  the  necessity  of  either 
fighting  or  failing.  In  the  one  case,  we  ought 
not,  in  the  other  we  surely  cannot,  attempt  wait- 
ing for  6ur  harvest-home.  If  opportunity  offers, 
we  must  dash  at  that  opportunity— if  driven  to 
the  wall,  we  must  wheel  for  resistance.  Where- 
fore, let  us  fight  in  September,  if  we  may — but 
sooner,  if  we  must. 

Meanwhile,  however,  remember  this, — that 
somewhere,  and  somehow,  and  by  somebody,  a 
beginning  must  be  made.  Who  strikes  the  first 
blow  for  Ireland  ?  Who  draws  first  blood  for 
Ireland?  Who  wins  a  wreath  that  will  be 
green  for  ever  ? 

J.  F.  L. 

And  one  other  of  which  said  last-mentioned 
printings  is  as  follows,  that  is  to  say  :  -* 

To  the  Young  Men  of  Ireland. 

DsAK  Bbothsrs, — In  the  struggle  which  is 
so  near  us  now,  I  rely  chiefly  upon  yon ;  and  it 
is  becaoae  of  that  reliance  that  I  address  yon 
thus.  On  yon,  I  believe,  Ireland's  fate,  to  a 
great  extent,  depends.  If  yon  be  brave  she 
may  cease  to  be  the  Pariah  of  nations ;  if  yon  are 


cowards  she  must  only  bow  her  hoad  and  bear 
her  chains.  This  is  the  hour  for  the  young 
man.  Age,  with  all  its  wisdom  and  experience, 
held  the  sceptre  amongst  us  while  council  and 
forethought  only  were  needed,  but  now,  when 
every  eye  can  see  the  path  which  we.  should 
follow — now,  when  we  have  ceased  to  discuss 
our  chances,  and  have  commenced  our  exodus  — 
now,  when,  I  may  say,  we  are  at  last  fairly 
involved  in  the  war,  from  which  retreat  is  death 
— now,  the  passionate  heart  and  the  sinewy  arm 
of  youth  must  work  out  our  redemption.  Vete- 
rans will  be  amongst  us,  it  is  true.  Men  who 
have  seen  Bmmet  die  will  strike  to  avenge  his 
death.  The  old  man  will  catch  the  glow  of  his 
ancient  fire  from  his  young  companions,  and  the 
hoary  fitther  will  strike  beside  the  beardless  son. 
Notwithstanding,  it  is  on  you,  dear  brothers, 
that  I  most  rely.  From  you  I  hope  great 
things.  I  hope  you  will  throw  all  your  eneigy 
and  courage  into  your  country's  ranks,  and  that 
you  will  die  with  Ireland  if  Qod  decides  that 
Ireland  is  to  die ;  for  I  would  rather  see  you  all 
wrapped  round  by  your  countiy's  reddened 
shroud  than  living  one  more  year  of  slavery  and 
shame. 

I  address  yon  in  a  great  crisis. 

Ireland's  fate  must  be  decided  now.  I  believe 
no  one  doubts  this.  Now  or  never — now,  and 
for  ever.  Some  men  who  desire  to  retain  the 
people*s  favour  without  sharing  the  people's 
danger,  used  to  say  that  Ireland  should  not  fight 
until  the  last  "  plank  of  the  constitution  "  bad 
been  removed.  There  is  no  excuse  for  this 
formula  now.  The  ''last  plank"  has  slipped 
from  our  feet — "  Mitchel  fioated  away  on  it ! " 
Other  men  said  that  if  we  were  once  fairly 
"driven  into  a  comer,"  there  would  then  be 
nothing  for  it  but  resistance.  I  do  not  know 
what  tbe^  understood  by  this  favourite  phrase. 
But  if  being  "  driven  into  a  comer  "  mean  being 
treated  as  the  veriest  shives,  and  cursed  and 
kicked,  like  the  lean  dogs  of  the  streets — ^if  ii 
mean  being  robbed  of  our  property,  and  then 
insulted  b^  hearing  this  robbery  called  "jus- 
tice " — if  it  mean  being  ridden  roughshod  over 
by  "  authority,"  and  subjected  to  the  whims  of 
official  insolence — being  stripped  of  our  posses- 
sions, and  then  ridiculed  for  our  nakedness- 
having  a  grinding  heel  planted  on  our  necks, 
which  becomes  heavier  every  hour,  and  chains 
on  our  limbs,  which  are  eating  into  our  souls — 
having  our  eyes  scalded  each  day  by  the  scarlet 
of  our  hired  keepers,  and  our  trails  hunted  as 

the  trail  of  a  wild  beast,  by  detective  sagacity 

if  it  mean  being  plundered  in  the  daylight 
without  a  hope  of  redress — ^ruled  by  the  bacon 

of  a  policeman,  and  punished  if  you  resist  it 

governed  by  Clarendon,  and  judged  by  Black- 
burne  ;~in  brief^  if  it  mean  living  under  a  reign 
of  terror  worse  than  Bobespierre's,  then,  in- 
deed, no  one  can  deny  that  we  are  "  driven  into 
a  comer  "  at  last. 

And  still  some  men  tell  you  that  the  hour  is 
not  yet  come.  A  few  of  these  are  thorough- 
bred "agitators,"  who  have  been  rocked  and 
dandled  Into  "  moral  force,"  and  they  have  at 
least  the  merit  of  being,  consistent  in  theb 
scoundrelism.  But  others  of  them  are  men 
whose  voices  were  loudest  for  war,  when  war 
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WM  impostible  (odds  pistols  mnd  swords !  how 
brRT6  they  were  at  pnblic  meetings!'*) — who 
mouthed  periodically  in  good  set  terms  of 
chivalry  and  boldneffs,  and  really  exhibited,  on 
ditfereot  occasions,  no  inngnificant  amount  of 
Bob  Acre^  valour  and  platform  determination  I 
Their  course,  though,  has  oot^  out  at  thnr 
finfrer-endii.  They  stare  at  you  as  at  a  rara 
avis  if  you  saf  you  believed  that  they  meant 
all  they  said  about  "a  people's  will/'  and 
*•  enme»tne8s/'  and  "  self -reluince,"  and  "  deter- 
mination." While  di*tance  lent  enchantment  to 
all  the  marderous  weapons  of  war,  they  spoke 
out  loud  and  b(.ld ;  but  flesh  is  weak ;  and  if  it 
shrinks  and  quivers  under  the  touch  of  real,  not 
rhetoric  steel,  how  shall  we  blame  it  ?  What 
looked  beautiful  in  a  metaphor  looks  unpleasant 
in  an  enemy's  hand.  Mayhap,  if  villainous 
saltpetre  had  not  been  digged  out  of  the  harm- 
less earth,  our  friends,  too,  would  have  been 
soldiers ;  as  it  is,  a  pouncet-boz  nnd  perfume 
become  them  better  than  the  rude  arms  of 
rough  and  vulgar  democrats.  I  cannot  help 
regretting,  however,  that  when  they  spoke  of 
the  sword,  they  spoke  entirely  in  a  "  Pickwickian 
sense." 

These  two  orders  of  '*  leaders  "  alone  tell  you 
that  the  hour  has  not  yet  ^ome;  which  they 
will  continue  to  tell  you  at  intervals,  until  the 
grave  becomes  the  period  of  their  periods. 

But  the  hour  is  come.  Now  or  never^  now, 
and  for  ever. 

Proclamations  have  been  issued  for  the  most 
**  felonious  *  localities.  By  the  time  this  Icrtter 
will  appear  a  search  will  be  made  for  arms. 
Perhaps  some  men  ^ill  have  given  up  their 
property,  and  others  retained  it,  despite  the 
«•  authorities."  Some,  by  that  time,  may  have 
returned  to  their  ancient  faith  in  the  constitution 
and  the  British  Lion— others  may  have  trampled 
on  magisterial  "  law,"  and  replied  to  the  police- 
man's warrant  by  a  round  of  shot.  Whatever 
be  the  chsc,  the  affair  must  come  to  an  issue 
now.  A  revolution  is  inevitable.  The  pro- 
clamations, of  course,  but  foreshadow  the  sup- 
pression of  the  clubs.  If  the  people  allow  these 
clubs  to  be  suppressed  without  a  struggle,  they 
deserve  the  teXe  which  they  assuredly  will  meet. 
It  is  this.  They  will  be  allowed  the  luxuries  of 
Soyer  soups,  and  the  convenience  of  chained 
spoons,  and  will  be  whipped  back  to  their  ken- 
nels if  they  grow  troublesome  to  their  generous 
masters.  Famine  will  pinch  them,  and  fever 
bum  them.  The  coward's  curse  shall  ding,  like 
the  bird  in  the  mystic  p<iem,  round  their  necks ; 
and  it  will  quit  them  neither  in  the  day-time 
nor  in  the  night-time.  They  will  be  forced  to 
tell  the  story  of  their  guilt  and  of  their  misery 
to  the  nations }  but  they  will  remain  houseless 
upon  the  earth.  Scorn  will  point  its  finger  at 
them  from  every  place — contempt  will  glance  on 
them  from  every  eye ;  and  they  must  bow  their 
heads,  and  speak  not.  The  slave's  portion  will 
be  theirs.  Let  the  cofBnmaker's  heart  be 
merry,  for  his  trade  will  thrive.  Will  not  the 
land  be  rich,  and  produce  great  harvests  for 
luxury,  when  the  bones  of  the  poor  manure  itf 
Will  it  not  be  a  merry  Hfe  to  walk  up  and  down 
Uw  streets  of  the  populous  cities  and  inhale  the 
daath-wiaU  Ikotn  the  fceUng  ehnrehyatds,  and 


wateh  the  infant  drawing  the  poiaoned 
firom  the  mother's  breast ;  and  the  strong  nea, 
with  the  blood-atreun  dried,  rotting  off  tise 
•tMlk  of  life?  Theee  things  will  bf,  if  yoa 
strike  not.  My  eyet  have  seen  the  woridng  of 
the  curse  already.  In  my  :iiemary  Irefamd  onee 
before  pla)ed  the  coward's  part;  and  she  w«a 
euiMd  and  she  was  coveted  with  sores,  aad  she 
groaned  in  agony. 

Now,  then,  or  never  I    Now,  and  for  ever ! 

Bat  we  are  unprepared  f  Tme,  moat  iJtadent 
"  leader  " ;  but  will  we  be  ever  better  prepared? 
At  "  harvest,"  perh^M  ?  1  wonder  is  it  gene- 
rally  believed  that  each  golden  ear  will  turn 
into  a  mounted  pike,  to  arm  the  haiids  of  Irish- 
men, since  so  much  importance  is  attached  to 
"harvest?"  Now.  I  have  not  imAginatioii 
enough  to  think  this.  I  brieve  dabs  do  not 
flourish  under  coercion  biUs,  and  an  Aims*  Act 
(nnremsted!)  does  not  tend  to  improve  the 
spirit  of  a  people.  As  ^ese  wiQ  come,  I  think 
we  had  better  front  our  fate  at  once,  and  be  free 
in  death,  if  we  cannot  live  in  freedom. 

Young  men  of  Ireland !  on  you  I  prindpally 
rely.  And  my  reliance  is  based  on  this,  that 
yon  are  very  ''rash,"  rather  inclined  to  be 
"  riolent,"  and  have  exceeding  little  "  pmdenee'* 
to  spare. 

Brothers,  let  your  watchword  be— Now  at 
never— now,  and  for  ever. 

"Bashly"  yours, 

Joaxrs  BAxnrAsi. 

Against  the  form  of  the  Statute  in  sach  ease 
made  and  provided,  and  against  the  peace  of  our 
said  Lady  the  Queen  her  Crown  and  dignity. 

The  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  and  5th  ccmnta  wero 
the  same  form  as  the  let,  bai  only  set 
ont  the  publications  of  June  24,  July  1, 
JqIt  15,  and  July  2<2  respoctivelj. 

The  6th  oonnt  chargod  that  the  priaoaer 
oom passed  to  depose  the  Qaeen,  and  ex« 
pressed,  tittered,  and  declared  sach  oora- 
passings  by  overt  acts  and  deed : — 
"the  (aid  last-mentioned  felonious  compass- 
ing imsgiodtion  invention  device  and  intention 
did  then  and  thore  feloniously  express  utter  and 
declare  by  divers  overt  acts  and  deeds  herein- 
after mentioned  that  is  to  say  in  order  to  fulfil 
perfect  and  bring  to  effect  his  most  evil  and 
wicked  felony  and  felonious  compasaing  ima- 
gination invention  device  and  intention  aforesaid 
be  the  said  John  Martiu  after  the  passing  of 
said  Act  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  June  in 
the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  aforesaid  at  the 
said  parish  of  Saint  Thoma<<  in  the  county  of 
the  city  afort'said  feloniously  did  publish  certain 
other  printings  in  a  certs  in  other  public  news- 
paper called  the  Irish  Pdon  one  of  which  said 
last-mentioned  printings  is  as  follows  that  is  to 
say"— 

and  went  on  to  ohargv  all  the  publica- 
tions in  the  Ist  ooant  as  overt  aotn  and 
deeds. 

The  7th  count  charged  that  tha  pri* 
soner — 

*<  feloniously  did  compass  imagine  invent  derise 
and  hitend  to  levy  war  against  oar  said  Lady 
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t3ie  Qaeen  within  that  part  of  the  Unitad  Ring-  i 
dom  oalled  Ireland  in  order  by  foiee  and  con* 
•tratat  to  compel  her  to  change  her  meaanres  I 
and  oonnselB  and  the  eaid  last^mentioned  felo-  I 
nioQs  oompasiBing,  imagination  inTention  deviee  | 
and  intention  he  the  said  John  Martin  then  and  i 
there  feloniously  did  express  utter  and  declare 
by  then  and  there  feloniously  publishiog  certain 
other  printings  in  a  certain  other  number  of  a 
certain  public  newspaper  called  the  Irish  Felon 
oue  of  which  said  last- mentioned  printings  is  as 
follows  that  is  to  say  ** — 

»nd  Bet  out  all  the  pablicfttions  in  the  Ist 
coant. 

The  8th,  9th,  10th,  and  llih  oconts 
were  in  the  eame  form  as  the  7th,  bat 
only  set  ont  the  publications  of  Juno  24, 
July  1,  Jnly  15,  aud  July  22  respectively. 

The  12th  coant  charged  a  compassing 
to  lery  war  as  before,  and  charged  the 
pablicationB  as  overt  acts  and  deeds  as  in 
the  6th  coant. 

The  13th  count  ohai*ged  that  ihe  pri* 
■oner,  &o. — 

**  feloniously  did  compass  imagine  invent  de- 
vise and  intend  to  deprive  and  depose  onr 
said  Ladv  the  Queen  from  the  style  honour 
and  royal  name  of  the  Imperial  Crown  of 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  said  felonious 
eompMsing  imagination  invention  deviee  aud 
Intention  did  then  aud  there  feloniously  express 
ntter  and  declare  by  divers  overt  acts  and  deeds 
herein-after  mentioned  that  w  to  oay  in  order  to 
fulfil  perfect  and  bring  to  effect  his  most  evil 
and  wicked  felony  and  felonious  compasning 
imagination  invention  device  snd  inteution  afore- 
said be  the  said  John  Martin  on  the  said 
twenty-fourth  of  June  in  the  twelfth  year  of 
the  reign  aforesaid  and  on  divers  other  days 
and  times  since  the  said  twenty-fourth  day  of 
Jnne  to  wit  on  the  first  day  of  July  in  the  year 
aforesHid  the  fifttrenth  day  of  the  same  month  of 
July  and  the  twenty-second  day  of  the  same 
month  of  Jnly  at  the  said  parish  of  Saint 
Thomas  in  the  county  of  the  ciry  aforesaid 
Itrloniously  did  publish  divers  printings  in  divers 
numbers  of  a  certain  public  newspaper  called 
the  Jrtsh  Felon  of  which  be  the  said  John 
Martin  then  and  there  was  the  proprietor  and 
publifiher  containing  therein  amongst  other 
things  incitements  encouragements  advices  and 
persuasions  to  move  induce  and  persusde  the 
st^bjects  of  our  said  Lady  the  Queen  in  that 
p»rt  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  called  Ireland  to  fulfil  and  bring  to 
effect  and  to  aid  and  assist  in  fulfilling  and 
brin^^ng  to  effect  the  aforesaid  felonious  com- 
nassinga  imaginations  inventions  devices  and 
intentions  and  also  containing  therein  informa- 
tion in^trueiions  and  dhrections  to  the  said  sub- 
jects of  our  said  Lady  the  Queen  how  and  when 
the  Mid  felonious  oompassings  imaginations 
inventions  dcvioes  and  iutentions  should  and 
might  be  earned  into  effect  against  the  form  of 
the  Statute  in  snch  ease  made  and  provided  and 
i^pdnst  the  peaee  of  oar  said  Lady  the  Qaeen 
MK  Crown  and  digoity.'' 


The  14th  count  charged  the  priaoner 
with  compassing  to  levy  war  in  the  same 
form  as  the  13th. 

Gleirh  of  ih^  Crown ;  How  say  you,  Jckn 
Martin — are  you  guilty  or  not  guilty  P 

The  prisoner  made  no  reply. 

Butt  applied  for  a  copy  of  indictment  as  a 
matter  of  favour,  and  in  order  that  the 
pridouer  might  not  be  forced  to  insist  on 
nis  right  to  have  the  indictment  read  oTer 
slowly  three  times. 

SiiUeitor-Oensral  i  I  cannot  understand 
what  object  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner 
can  have  in  asking  for  a  printed  copy  of 
the  indictment,  as  in  the  hands  of  the 
Counsel  for  the  Crown.  The  headings  of 
each  count  have  been  famished,  or  are 
ready  to  be  furnished,  that  is,  the  formal 
parts  of  the  indictment ;  and  the  articles 
themselves,  as  set  out  verbatim  in  the 
indictment,  are  taken  from  their  own 
newspapers;  that  newspaper^each  and 
everv  number  of  it  is  in  their  own 
hands. 

BuU:  1  have  heard  that  there  are  an 
immense  number  of  articles  in  the  indict- 
ment which  are  not  in  my  brief,  and  of 
which  I  haye  heard  nothing  until  I  heard 
them  read  this  morning. 

After  some  farther  discussion — 

Attorney "Oenerai :  Under  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  having  introduced 
into  the  indictment  articles  which  are  not 
the  subject-matter  of  the  information ; 
without  wishing  to  establish  any  rule  upon 
a  matter  of  this  description,  what  I  mean 
to  do  is  this,  rot  in  Conrt  but  out  of 
Court,  I  will  give  them  a  printed  copy,  as 
good  a  one  as  I  can,  of  the  printed  matter. 
But  should  any  question  arise  with  respect 
to  a  mi>take  in  the  printed  copj,  I  shall 
refer  to  the  original  indictment  itself. 

Buit:  As  well  as  I  could  gather,  my 
lords,  fh>m  the  reading  of  this  indictment, 
there  are  general  counts  alleging  overt 
acts  not  specified  in  the  indictment.  Of 
course,  with  respect  to  them,  I  shall  be 
entitled  to  have  a  bill  of  particulars. 

AttoT'tiey'General :  I  will  do  this,  my 
lord :  I  will  tell  them  in  the  bill  of  parti- 
culars that  I  mean  to  refer,  under  the 
general  counts,  to  the  five  numbers  of 
this  newspaper.  I  have  set  forth  the 
articles  in  those  five  numbers  in  the  in- 
dictment,  upon  which  I  mean  to  rely  as 
the  puhject-mattcr  of  the  actual  charge. 

Clerk  of  the  Crown :  How  say  >  ou,  John 
Martin,  are  you  guilty  or  not  guilty  P 

Prisoner :  Not  gnilty. 

BtUt  applied  that  the  attorney  for  the 
traversers  shoo  Id  be  Hilowed  to  make  nn 
affidavit,  as  the  foundation  of  an  applica- 
tion to  the  Court.  The  affidavit  having 
been  sworn,  it  appeared  that  it  was  sworn 
by  JBdward  O'Eorh^  as  attorney  of  Eevim 
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iMod  O'Doh0riy,  the  prison«r  in  the  fwmer 
trial. 

Pemkefathbr,  B.:  Is  it  an  application 
for  an  attachment  agaiuBt  a  third  party  P 

Butt :  Tt  is,  my  Iwd. 

PEmrEFATHBa,  B. :  The  affidavit  for  snch 
application  need  not  be  entitled. 

BvU  applied  that  the  registered  pro- 
prietor of  the  Evening  Pott  ahonld  be 
ordered  to  attend  for  publishing  comments 
on  the  result  of  0*Dohert^»  first  trial,(a) 
calculated  to  intimidate  jurors  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duty,  and  read  the  article 
headed : — 

"  THK   8TATB  TRIALS. 


"  There  was  no  attempt  at  defence  in  the 
case,  no  more  than  in  that  of  John  Mitchel ; 
and  there  was  this  difference  between  them, 
that  the  Trtlmne  was  still  more  unqaalifled  in 
its  incitements  to  treason  and  spoliation  than 
the  United  Irishman ;  and  the  publication  took 
place  when  the  conspiracy,  which  has  since 
broken  out  in  actual  rebellioui  was  much  flirthw 
advanced,  and  nearer  to  the  point  of  explo- 
sion. .  .  . 

'*  The  lunatic  attempt  at  rebellion,  and  the 
project  of  establishing  red  republicanism  in  Ire- 
land, have  been  crushed  by  the  overwhelming 
power  of  the  (Government,  and  by  the  good 
sense  and  the  loyalty  of  the  great  bulk  of  the 
population,  including,  we  are  nappy  to  say,  the 
farmers  and  the  peasantry,  with  few  exceptions, 
in  the  south  of  Ireland. 

"  But  of  what  avail  is  all  that  power— all  that 
loyalty  and  fidelity — all  that  determination  to 
sustain  public  order,  if  the  state  of  the  law  per- 
mits a  sympathizer  with  the  insurgesta  and  their 
dubs  to  make  his  way  into  the  jury-box,  as  the 
final  arbiter  and  judge  between  the  Crown  and 
the  party  charged  with  treason  ?  We  know  how 
extensively,  in  Dublin  and  some  other  towns, 
the  infamous  club  system  has  prevailed  amongst 
a  portion  of  the  middle  class.  Every  one  knows 
th«  strength  of  sympathy  that  exists  in  criminal 
political  associations,  and  all  other  considera- 
tions are  overlooked,  when  such  a  bond  of  con- 
nexion has  been  established.  The  cry  of  the 
felou  press  about  what  is  tenned  'packing  a 
jury,'  means  this,  that  the  door  of  the  jury-box 
should  not  be  shut  against  their  associates  or 
secret  sympathizers,  who  would  enter  the  box 
determined,  as  they  themselves  express  it,  to 
'  eat  their  boots  before  finding  a  verdict.' 

''We  cannot  now  pursue  this  subject  to  its 
legitimate  and  inevitable  consequences  ;  but  the 
evil  is  one  for  which  a  remedy  must  and  will  be 
found." 

The  obvious  meaning  of  that  article  is 
this,  that  because  the  dissentient  jurors 
were  "  sympathizers  with  the  insurgents 
and  their  clubs,"  there  was  no  verdict  in 
Mr.  0*Doherty*8  case.  My  lords,  this 
article  goes  further.  It  states  that 
there  was  no  defence  attempted  for 
the  prisoner.      I  will  not  say,  my  lord, 

(a>  See  above,  p.  881. 


that  ia  a  libel  on  myself,  but  it  is  ft  lib^I 
on  the  administration  of  justice  in  this 
Oourt.  I  did  attempt  a  defence;  and  I 
might  say  with  as  much  truth,  periiaps, 
as  this  paper  alleges  to  the  contmy,  thmJk 
had  the  prisoner  been  tried  by  «n  unpre- 
judiced jury,  that  defence  miffht  have 
created  serioos  and  reasonable  doubts  in 
the  minds  of  that  jury.  It  was  not  a  de- 
fence disapproved  of  either  by  the  Crown 
Counsel  or  by  the  Court.  Is  there  here 
any  reference  to  the  fact,  that  there  ^ 


qaeslion,  and  a  yery  graye  question,  left 
to  the  ju^  P    Is  there  any  reference  to 
the  fact,  that  that  (question  was  left  to  the 
jury  by  a  learned  ludge,  in  a  charge  of 
impartiality,    which    recalled    to    ererj 
man's  mind  who  heard   it  the  days  of 
Chief    Justice    Oamdenf     Is   it    to    be 
tolerated,  when  juries  are  brought  here  to 
discharge  a  painful  and  onerous  duty,  and 
when,  as  I  belieye  in  my  conscienoe,  these 
jurors  did  discharge  that  doty  to  the  beet 
of  their  ability*  and  could  not  oome  to  an 
honest  agreement  of  opinion,  that  they 
are  to  be  branded  in  the  public  prints  as 
sympathizers    with    the    msoigents    and 
tneir  clubs,  and  to  be  told  that  no  defence 
was  made — sympathisers,  my  lords,  with 
the  insurgents,  not  with  the  accused  even  P 
Atrocious  as  this  libel  would  be  in  any 
publication,  it  is  infinitely  more  atrocious 
when  it  appears  in  a  paper  which  is  sup- 
posed (and  I  may  allude  to  it),  to  a  certain 
extent,  to  have  the  confidence  of  the  Irish 
Goyemmont.      If  your  lordships  look  at 
another  article  in  this  paper,  you  will  find 
it  there  laid  down  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
G-oyemment  to  arrest,  under  the  extraor- 
dinary powers  they  possess,  every  person 
they  suppose  to  sympathise  with  the  in- 
surgents ;  and  l^en  there  is  a  threat  held 
out  by  this  man,  who  has  dared  to  inter- 
rupt the  course  of  public   justice  here, 
that  the  dissenting  jurors  will  be  branded 
as  sympathizing  witii  the  insurgents,  and 
that  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Government 
to  immure  in  a  prison  such  persons,  under 
the  extraordinary  powers   they    possess. 
My  lords,  will  you  suffer  this  man — ^while 
these  proceedings  are  going  on  and  pend* 
ing   the  trial,   and  when   the   Attorney' 
Oeneral  intimated,  this  very  day,  that  this 
man  would  be  tried  by  another  jury — to 
brand,  before  the  public  and  before  the 
Crown,  jurors  who  may  not  find  a  verdict 
of  guilty,  as  sympathizers  with  the  insur- 
gents P    I  wish  to  preserve  calmness  in 
speaking  on  this  saojeot ;  perhaps  I  feel 
it  more  deeply  from  the  onerous  position 
in  which  I  am  placed;  but  I  do  find  it 
difficult  to  preserve  calmness  in  comment- 
ing on  an  article  so  obviously  calculated 
to  obstruct  the  administration  of  justice. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  cite 
authorities  to  show  that  this  Oourt  pos- 
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868866  the  power  of  iinpri8onmeiii  for  a 
contempt  or  this  kind.  The  leading  an- 
thority  on  the  subject  is  the  trial  of  the 
Thistliwood  conspirators  for  high  treason. 
In  that  case,  the  same  evidence  haying  to 
be  adduced  against  several  of  the  parties 
accused,  the  Court  intimated,  very  early 
in  the  proceedings,  that  it  would  be  im- 
proper to  publish  it.  The  printer  of  the 
Observer  newspaper  did  print  the  proceed- 
ings ;  and  the  Attorney  •General  thought  it 
consistent  with  his  duty  to  bring  the 
matter  before  the  Court ;  and  the  Court 
made  the  order  on  the  same  evidence 
which  we  now  offer  to  the  Court.  The 
iMrinter  was  ordered  to  attend  the  Court 
when  he  was  called — he  did  not  attend ; 
and  the  Court  fined  him  500L  Chief  Jus- 
tice Abbots  in  giving  his  opinion,  stated 
ih&t  they  had  the  right,  not  on  the  ground 
of  disobedience  to  the  Court,  but  on  the 
ground  that  anything  that  tended  to  in- 
terrupt the  course  of  justice,  no  man  had 
a  rignt  to  publish.  The  party  on  whom 
that  fine  was  imposed  applied  to  remove 
the  proceedings  by  certiorari,  llie  case 
is  reported  as  that  of  Bex  v.  Olefnent,{a) 
and  all  the  authorities  are  collected  there. 
[Counsel  also  referred  to  Beg.  v.  Barrett, 
arising  out  of  the  trial  of  Thwrtell,  the 
murderer,  when  a  criminal  information 
was  granted  against  persons  representing 
the  circumstances  or  the  murder  in  a 
stage-play,  and  the  cases  of  Quigley  and 
0* Connor, (b)  and  the  iudgment  of  Lord 
Hardwieke  in  Atk^fn8.{e)J 

PiGOT,  C.B. :  Mr.  Butt,  we  have  looked 
over  this  article,  and  we  feel  bound  to  say 
that  it  is  not  such  a  publication  as  ought 
to  have  been  given  forth  to  the  readers  of 
any  journal  at  the  period  at  which  it  was 
made.  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that 
publications  calculated  to  excite  feelin£[s 
of  hostility  towards  an  individual  who  is 
under  charge,  and  pending  the  proceed- 
ings on  which  he  is  to  be  tried-  especially 
in  a  case  in  which  there  has  already  been 
a  trial  that  may  be  followed  by  another — 
msj  amount  to  a  very  serious  offence,  and 
a  libel  on  the  administration  of  justice. 
They  are  calculated  to  interrupt  the 
courEe  of  justice — to  taint  it  at  its  very 
fountains ;  and  if  they  have  the  effect  of 
producing  undue  motives,  arising  from 
intimidation — or  whether  ft'om  excited 
prejudices  in  the  minds  of  those  jurors 
whom  the  constitution  has  made  the 
judges  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
accused,  such  publications  unquestionably 
do  amount,  not  only  to  a  grievous  offence 
in  themselves,  but  to  a  contempt  of  the 


Ca)  4  B.  &  Aid.  218. 
(6)  26  St.  Tr.  1219. 
(c)  2  Atk.  469. 
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Court  with  whose  proceedings  thev  inter- 
fere. A  summary  proceeding,  such  as  we 
are  now  called  upon  to  apply  in  reference 
to  the  article  before  us,  is  one  of  very  rare 
occurrence.  I  remember  that  at  the  time 
of  one  of  these  cases  which  Mr.  Butt  has 
referred  to,  I  looked  into  the  books  on 
this  subject;  and  I  am  not  aware  that 
since  the  case  of  Bex  v.  ThisUetoood  any 
such  application  has  been  made,  or  any 
such  proceeding  has  been  taken.  Of  the 
jurisaiction  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But 
I  am  not  sure  whether,  considering  the 
circumstances  of  the  times  at  which  these 
proceedings  now  pending  were  brought 
into  this  Court,  it  would  not  have  been 
right  in  the  Court  itself  to  have  given 
that  warning  which  appears  to  have  been 
given  by  Lord  Tenterden  in  the  case  of 
Bex  V.  Thistlewood,  Had  such  warning 
been  ^ven  we  should  have  enforced  it. 
And  if  the  wamins  which  we  now  give 
shall  not  be  attenaed  to,  we  shall  cer- 
tainly feel  it  our  duty  to  act  summarilv 
and  at  once,  against  the  party  who  shall 
violate  our  order.  Though  we  do  not 
think  that  we  ought  now  to  interfere 
in  the  manner  in  which  we  are  called  on 
to  do,  we  think  it  right  to  pronounce  our 
opinion,  and  to  express  our  condemnation 
of  any  such  attempts  to  interfere  with  the 
course  of  justice.  Possibly  in  the  warmth 
of  those  discussions  that  are  now  prevail- 
ing, pnblishers  may  have  been  led  into 
transgressinff  somewhat  those  limits  which 
prudence  and  propriety,  as  well  as  a  due 
regard  to  the  law,  will  suggest;  and  we 
are  not  disposed,  on  this  single  publication, 
to  adopt  a  summary  proceeding.  We  do, 
however,  now  direct,  as  the  Court  did  in 
the  case  to  which  Mr.  Butt  has  referred, 
Bex  V.  Thistleujood,  that  no  comments 
shall  be  made  by  any  portion  of  the  public 
press  on  any  of  the  proceedings  pending 
at  the  present  Commission.  I  do  not 
think  that  I  should  say  more,  except  to 
express  my  strong  opinion — ^in  whicn  my 
learned  brother  on  the  bench  fully  concurs 
— that  there  cannot  be  a  greater  offence 
against  public  justice,  than  so  to  apply 
the  means  at  the  disposal  of  a  publisner 
of  a  public  newspaper,  as  to  influence 
those  by  whom  trials  are  to  be  conducted 
— as  to  influence,  by  any  motive  uncon- 
nected with  the  mere  performance  of  their 
duty,  those  whom  the  law  has  invested 
with  the  power  and  intrusted  with  the 
dulT  of  determining  the  guilt  or  innocence 
of  the  accused. 

Clerh  of  the  Orown:  John  Martin,  I 
am  about  to  swear  a  jury  to  try  you. 
You  are  at  liberty  to  challenge  twenty 
peremptorily,  and  as  many  more  as  you 
can  show  good  and  sufficient  cause  for. 
You  must  challenge  them  as  they  come  to 
the  book,  or  you  will  be  too  late. 

HH 
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Bamwi  Bagoi  Oldham  baring  sngwered, 

BuU:  Mj  lords,  this  is  one  of  the 
gentlemen  who  was  on  the  last  jnry.  In 
this  case,  probably,  the  very  same  eyi- 
dence  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  given. 
I  don't  know  whether  that  will  be  a  reason 
for  putting  him  aside  or  not. 

Piooi,  C.B. :  Certainly  not 

Sir  a.  O'LogJden :  We  challenge  him  that 
he  does  not  stand  indifferent,  bnt  has  ex- 
pressed an  opinion. 

Two  of  the  city  grand  jurors  haying 
been  sworn  as  triers,  BuU  handed  in  the 
following  challenge — 

"  And  the  nid  John  Martin  chailenget  the 
said  Samnd  Bsgot  Oldhan,  beosow,  he  nyt, 
that  the  said  Bamnel  Bagot  Oldham  staods  not 
indifferent  as  he  gtaada  unsworn  $  for  be  says  he 
has  expressed  an  opinion  that  he,  tlie  said  John 
Martin,  is  guilty  of  the  offence  abo?e  laid  to  his 
charge ;  and  that  he,  John  Martin,  ought  to  be 
couTicted ;  and  this  he,  the  said  John  Martin, 
is  ready  to  verify,  and  prays  that  the  said  chal- 
lenge may  be  allowed." 

AttomeV'Oeneral :  My  lords,  we  join 
issae  on  that  challenge,  and  state  that  it  in 
not  true. 

BuU:  I  propose  to  ask  Mr.  OJdkam 
whether  he  nas  not  expressed  an  opinion. 
Did  he  erer  say  that  he  would  oonviist 
Mr.  MarHn  f 

^  Attamay' General :  I  object  to  that  ques- 
tion. In  Hughes*8  case,  tried  on  the 
North-Eastem  Irish  Circuit,  Crampton^  J., 
refused  to  allow  a  similar  question  to  be 
put  to  a  juror,  saving  that  the  fact  must 
be  proved  by  extrinsic  evidence.  In  Bex 
V.  Mimond$t{a)  Lord  Tenterden  says,  it  is 
a  disparaging  question  to  pat  to  a  juror, 
and  you  must  prove  it  by  extrinsic  evi- 
denca  There  are  some  eases  in  the  State 
Trials  in  which  it  is  stated  to  be  a  good 
cause  of  challenge  to  a  juror,  that  he  has 
expressed  an  opinion  of  the  prisoner's 
case ;  but  the  fact  mast  be  proved  alwmde 
--Peter  Cook'e  case.  (6)  Lord  Tenterden 
said: — 

''These  ancient  anthorities  show, that  expres- 
sions used  by  a  juryman  are  not  a  cause  of 
challenge,  unless  they  are  referred  to  something 
of  personal  ill-will  towards  the  party  challeng- 
ing ;  and  also  that  the  juiyman  himself  is  not 
to  be  sworn,  where  the  cause  of  challenge  tends 
to  his  dishonour ;  and,  to  be  sure,  it  is  a  very 
dishonourable  thing  for  a  man  to  express  ill-will 
towards  a  person  accused  of  a  crime,  in  regard 
to  the  matter  of  his  accusation.  And,  accord- 
higly,  we  find  it  established  in  later  times, 
namely,  at  the  tnal  of  Peter  Cooke,  in  the 
eighth  of  King  William  III.,  that  such  cues* 
tions  are  not  to  be  put  to  the  juror  himself.*' 

Sir  (7.  O'Loghlen;  The  question  is, 
whether  a  juror  can  be  challenged  for 

(a)  4  B.  &  Aid.  490 ;  1  St.  Tr.  I^.S.  785. 
(6)  last.  Tr.  854. 


haTmg  emreesed  am  opinioii  wxtiioiit 
malice ;  ana  whether,  to  prove  this  chal- 
lenge, we  are  at  liberty  to  interrogate  the 
juror  himself  P  It  is  to  raise  those  ques- 
tions, and  to  overturn  the  case  of  22a.  r. 
Edmonds,  that  we  have  framed  the  chal- 
lenge in  the  way  we  have  done  without 
averring  malice. 

FmrErATHsa,  B.:  We  most  abide  by 
that  decision.  You  can  bring  it  in  aaV 
way  you  please  before  a  superior  tribunaL 

Oha/riee  Maihsre,  sworn  on  the  voir  «Ure. 

Suminad  by  BmIL 

Mr.  Maikere,  had  you  ever  any  oonTena- 
tion  with  Mr.  Oldham,  generally,  upon  the 
subject  of  these  triaaBp--In  th^  jury- 
room. 

Had  you  anv  oonTersatton  in  the  jni7- 
room  upon  the  subject  of  these  state 
trials  P— Yes,  we  had. 

Attorney-General:  While  you  wwe 
locked  up  as  the  iurj  in  the  last  esseP 
— Tes;  we  chatted  iMckwards  and  for^ 
wards  as  to  the  merits  of  the  case. 

The  merits  of  the  case  you  were  tryingP 
— Generally  with  respect  to  these  pro- 
ceedings, and  what  effect  tiiey  would 
have,  as  well  as  I  remember — the  result 
of  these  prooeedings. 

BuH :  Now,  I  do  net  ask  you  as  to  any 
particnlar  case  you  were  trying ;  but  did 
Mr.  Oldham  express,  in  the  course  of  that 
trial,  any  observation  with  respect  to  Mr. 
Martin  f 

SolieUor  •  General :  Would  it  not  be 
better  for  us  to  have  it  ascertained — it  is 
somewhat  unprecedented — whether  these 
communications  of  a  juty  when  looked  up 
are  privileged  communications  in  the  eye 
of  the  law. 

Bud :  Supposing  Mr.  Oldham  had,  when 
he  went  into  the  jury-box,  said  that  he 
would  convict  every  prisoner  in  the  state 
trials,  I  should  then  be  entitled  to  ask 
whether  he  did  or  not. 

PsNVSFATBEB,  B. :  I  do  uot  think  you 
are  entitled ;  because,  according  to  Mem. 
V.  Edmonde,  although  Mr.  Ol&am  had 
said,  upon  reviewing  the  eyidence,  that 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar  was  guilty  upon 
thai  evidence,  I  do  not  think  that  if  he 
said  that  bond  fide,  that  that  would  be  a 
cause  of  ohallenffe,  or  that  a  ohnllenge 
upon  that  ground  would  be  good.  Upon 
the  authority  of  Bex,  ▼.  Edmonde,  it 
must  be  a  corrupt  declaration  proceeding 
from  ill-will  against  the  prisoner;  and 
we  are  not  to  receive  any  other  decla- 
ration. 

Butt :  In  the  case  of  QiUqley  and  O'Obfi- 
nor  a  person  was  examineo,  and  this  was 
the  evidence  he  gave : — 

**  He  saw  Mr.  Baikee  at  the  tiae  the  prisonerB 
were  arraigned.    Mr.  Baikes  Inqoured  the  names 
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of  the  seyefal  prisonen ;  the  last  he  inquired 
aboot  «««  Mr.  Bibiui  ;  he  asked  the  qnestioii  of 
VMS  ;  he  looked  them  steadily  and  angrily  in  the 
face ;  he  ehook  his  fist,  and  ezelaimei^  <  Damned 
rascals.'" 

Another  witness  was  then  examined, 
ftnd  this  was  the  charge  of  Mr.  Justice 

"  Gentlemen,  yon  will  say,  npon  the  evidence 
yon  have  heard,  whether  you  are  of  opinion  that 
Mr.  Baikes  is  a  person  who  will  try  these 
prisoners  indifferently,  npon  the  evidence  that 
may  be  giren  or  not/' 

AfW  oonsnlfcing  togeUier»  one  of  the 
gentlemen  said — 

"As  the  oath  is  taken  against  Mr.  Raikes,  we 
think  he  had  better  be  omitted." 

Now,  sapposing  that,  without  using  this 
ooarse  expression,  Mr.  Oldham  had  said 
*'  thafc  all  the  parties  npon  trial  were  con- 
spirators against  the  public  peace,"  npon 
principle  we  oaght  to  allow  such  evidence 
to  go  to  the  triers,  not  as  conclusive,  but 
as  evidence  from  which  they  might  infer 
whether  the  jury  was  indiffercnti  or  not. 
That  is  the  question  which  I  feel  bound 
bere  to  raise,  my  lurd. 

Attorney- Oenerdl :  So,  therefore,  a  man 
has  only  to  commit  a  crime  with  such 
motives  and  with  such  publicity  as  the 
prisoner,  and  you  would  not  be  aole  to  get 
any  jury  to  try  h^m. 

.  rEVNEFATHER,  B. :  I  think  that  there  is 
B  great  objection  to  asking  a  juror  any 
thing  with  respect  to  what  took  place  in 
the  jury-room.  If  a  juror  in  a  jurv-room 
iitates  opinions  unconnected  with  the  case 
of  the  prisoner  upon  trial,  th^e  is  no 
obligation  of  secrecy ;  but  if  the  declara- 
tion of  a  juror,  whatever  it  was,  was  made 
in  reference  to  the  case  on  trial,  I  hardlv 
til  ink  that  a  question  ought  to  be  put  with 
respect  to  that. 

iutt:  Had  you  any  conrersation  with 
Mr.  Oldhmm  with  respect  to  the  Fehn 
newspaper  P — I  really  cannot  recollect. 

Had  yon  any  penexal  conversation  affect- 
ing all  the  prisoners  upon  trial  at  this 
Commission  P— We  had  conversations  npon 
the  politics  of  the  dar,  and  of  the  affairs 
of  the  conntrr,  as  well  as  I  can  recollect. 

Butt:  Unless  your  lordship  thinks 
that  I  ought  to  proceed  farther,  i  will  not 
preiis  the  question. 

Piooi,  C.B. :  A  line  must  be  drawn 
somewhere.  There  must  have  been  dis- 
cussions among  the  jurors  upon  these 
matters. 

BuU :  Then  I  will  not  pursne  the  ques- 
tion, my  lord. 

PisoT,  C.B. :  It  would  letter  the  jury 
in  their  jorr-room  if  they-  were  liable  to 
he  examined  with  respeot  to  all  that  took 
place  there. 


OUrk  of  tho  Orown :  BdwMrd  Baeeott. 

Baeeett;  Here. 

Olerk  of  the  Orown:  Prisoner,  look  on 
the  juror 

Kemmis:  Wait. 

Olerh  of  the  Orown  (to  the  prisoner) :  Do 
you  challenge  P    (The  prisoner  made  no 


reply.) 
oUrh 


'OlerJc  of  tho  Crown  (proceeding  to  ad- 
minister the  oath  to  the  juror) :  You  shall 
well  and  truly 

Kemmie ;  Stop.— Stand  by,  Mr.  Baeeett 

Sir  0.  G'LoghUn:  It  is  too  late  now  for 
the  Orown  to  order  the  juror  to  stand  by. 
In  Beg.  ▼.  Fro9t,{a)  where  the  Okrh  of 
ike  Orown  commenced  to  administer  the 
oath,  and  he  had  only  said  the  word 
'*  yon,"  and  the  Orown  then  said  **  stand 
by,"  it  was  held  too  late  for  the  Orown 
to  order  to  ''  stand  by,"  or  for  the  prisoner 
to  challenge. 

Wkiteaide:  We  are  prepared  to  proTe 
that  the  word  **  stop  "  was  uttered  by  the 
Crown-SoUoUor  before  the  oath  was  com- 
menced. 

The  learned  judges  then  conferred  with 
J/Li.AUoy. 

PiGOT,  C.B. :  What  the  officer  states  to 
us  is  this:  that  the  juror  was  called, 
and  that  he  then  asked  the  prisoner 
whether  he  challenged,  and  that  the  pri- 
soner did  Dot  answer ;  and  that  then  Mr. 
Kemmie  said,  '*  wait " ;  whether  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  if  the  prisoner 
would  or  would  not  challenge,  or  for  the 

Sarpose  of  considering  whether  he  would 
irect  the  jnror  to  stand  by,  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  stated  in  the  hearing 
of  the  0/erA:  of  the  Orown.  The  Olerh  of 
Qye  Orown  again  asked  prisoner  did  he 
challenge,  and  the  prisoner  not  challeng- 
ing, he  then  proceeded  to  put  the  oath 
without  asking  the  Crown'SoUeitor  if  he 
was  about  to  direct  the  party  to  stand  bv ; 
and  then,  on  commencing  the  oath,  the 
Orown-Solioitor  said  to  the  Olerh  of  the 
Crown,  "  wait." 

There  is  no  doubt  whaterer,  in  strict- 
ness, that  after  the  words  of  the  oath 
are  commenced,  it  is  too  late  to  chal- 
lenge upon  the  one  side,  or  to  direot 
to  stand  by  on  the  other.  But  we  must 
giye  some  reasonable  construction  to 
that  rule.  It  would  bear  very  hard 
on  the  prisoner.  In  this  instance  wc 
are  told  by  the  officer  that  he  was 
asked  by  the  Oroum- Solicitor  to  "  wait  '* ; 
that  after  that  he  commenced  the  oath 
with  rapidity ;  and  that  at  the  very  mo- 
ment he  was  at  the  commencement  of  the 
oath,  the  Crownr Solicitor  said  "stop." 
Under  these  circunistancee,  I  thiiik  we 
ouffht  not  to  hold  the  application  of  this 
Txile  with  too  much  strictness.    We  should 

(a)  4  St.  Tr,  N.S,  U7. 
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not  flo  held  against  the  prisoner ;  and  if 
we  should  not  so  hold  against  the  prisoner, . 
we  should  not  so  hold  against  the  Crown. 
Olerk  of  the  Grown:  Prisoner,  your 
twenty  peremptory  challenges  are  now  ex- 
hausted. You  oan  challenge  as  many 
more  as  you  can  show  good  and  sufficient 
cause  for.  Challenge  them  as  they  come 
:to  the  book,  otherwise  yon  will  be  too 
late.-^-IFfaiom  Duff. 
Duff:  Here. 

Sir  0,  O'LogKim:  Now  we  propose  to 
put  in  to  Mr.  Vuff  the  burgess  challeiige. 
The  challenge  we  put  in  is  the  same  that 
we  pat  in  on  the  former  occasion. 

[The  challenge  was  handed  in  by  the 
learned  counsel.] 

PKmrBFATHBH,  B. :  I  supposo  the  AUor- 
ney-GenercU  demurs  to  it. 
AUont&y'Osneral :  Tes,  my  lord. 
Sir  0.  O'LoghUn:  It  is  not  our  inten- 
tion to  arffue  it  over  again. 
The  following  lurors  were  sworn : — 
Samuel  Waterhouae,  Faceman. 
Thomas  Barrett 
Bichard  Collier. 
Daniel  Lawrence. 
William  Inglis. 
Timothy  O'Brien. 
Thomas  Johnson. 
William  Duff. 
Henry  Wharton. 
George  Halpin. 
Joseph  Parsons. 
Thomas  Walsh. 
[The  prisoner  was  then  given  in  cboi'ge.] 

Opsnikg  Speboh  vob  tbb  Cbown. 

Attorneys  General  (after  explaining  the 
provisions  of  the  Treason  Felony  Act, 
11  &  12  Vict.  c.  12,  to  the  jury  as  in  the 
preceding  cases  (a) :  The  charge,  gentle- 
men, we  Dring  against  the  prisoner,  Mr. 
Martin,  in  the  present  case,  founded  on 
both  branches  of  the  statute,  is  that  this 
gentleman  did  in  fact  '*  compass,  imagine, 
or  intend" — these  words  all  mean  the 
same,  they  refer  to  the  mental  acts — to 
depose  the  Queen;  and  also  that  he  did 
intend  to  levv  war  against  the  Queen 
within  Ireland ;  and  we  allege  that  such, 
his  intentions,  he  did  **  express,  utter,  and 
declare  "  by  publications  in  a  newspaper, 
of  which  he  is  the  printer,  proprietor,  and 
publisher. 

We  also  state — and  to  this  I  request  the 
attention  of  your  lordships— that  he  did 
in  furtherance  of  such  his  intentions, 
commit  certain  overt  acts,  which,  in  my 
judgment,  are  something  different  to  the 
mere  expression  of  an  intention,  and  ac- 
coi^ingly  we  charge,  that  in  forthei'ance 
of  such  his  intention,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  effecting  his  object,  he  did  publish  in 


(a)  See  above,  pp.  636  and  599  n. 


this  newspaper,  of  whidi  be  was  the  pro- 
prietor and  publisher,  certain  domunenle, 
to  which  I  shaU  be  obliged  to  call  your 
attention  at  some  considezable  length. 
The  statute  appews  in  that  respect  to 
require  consideration  and  attention.  It 
appears  to  me  thM  one  portion  of  the 
ofience,  namely,  the  expression  and  de- 
claration of  a  man's  intention  ma^  be 
evidenced,  and  may  be  contained  in  a 
document  expressive  of  that  intention, 
though  not  in  furtherance  oi  the  objecL 
There  is  another  portion  of  the  statute,  in 
which  his  doing  or  committing  an  orert 
act  is  dealt  with,  which  overt  act  may  aa 
well  consist  in  the  publication  of  printed 
documents,  as  any  other  object  or  purooee 
whatever.  Suppose  a  man  had  formea  in 
his  own  mind  the  design  of  commencing 
a  rebellion,  and  that,  not  at  all  in  further- 
ance of  that  object,  but  writing  to  a  friend, 
he  had  stated  what  his  objects  were,  that 
he  bad  left  town  for  the  purpose  of  effect- 
ing them,  it  appears  to  me  perfectly  plain, 
that  would  oome  within  the  operation  <^ 
the  statute,  as  a  publication  in  writing  of 
his  intentions.  With  respect  to  the  seoond 
portion  of  this  clause,  namely — if  a  man 
shall  compass  or  intend  to  levy  war,  and 
shall  do  any  act  in  ftirtheranoe  of  that 
levying  of  war— in  order  to  bring  him 
within  that  operation  of  the  statute,  it  is 
not  necessary  that  the  document  he  prints 
or  publishes  should  profess  to  be  his  own 
opinions,  his  own  statement,  his  own  oom- 
passings,  or  his  own  imaginations  or  in- 
tentions ;  but  I  admit  that  it  must  be  an 
act  done,  which  wiU  satisfy  von  th»t  he 
entertained  such  opinions,  and  such  inten- 
tions, and  that  the  evidence  of  his  enter- 
taining those  intentions  and  those  opinions 
will  be  found  bv  his  doing  some  act  in 
furtherance  of  the  object.  For  instance, 
supposing  that  a  man,  say  WUliam  SmiA 
O'Brien,  or  Mr.  Meagher,  should  establish 
a  provisional  government,  should  issue 
a  proclamation  apprizing  the  public  of  the 
establishment  of  this  provisional  govern- 
ment, it  would  be  cleari^r  high  treason  in 
the  party  himself;  but,  it  appears  to  me 
perfectly  plain,  if  the  proprietor  of  a 
newspaper,  with  the  knowledge  of  that 
fact,  should  publish  0'Brien*$  proclama- 
tion, in  order  to  induce  the  public  to  join 
with  (yBrien,  although  the  document  could 
not  profess  to  contam  the  sentiments  or 
opinions  of  the  publisher  of  a  newspaper, 
still  if  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
had  published  this  manifesto  in  further- 
ance of  the  object  of  O'Brien,  you  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  coming  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  man  himself  had  contem- 
plated or  intended  to  depose  the  Queen, 
as  the  case  might  be,  and  finding  that  he 
had  done  this  particular  act  in  furtherance 
of  it. 
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Frhe  AUarnfy-Omeral  aUnded  to  MU- 
ckeL'9  ooiiTiction  of  treason  felony  in 
reepeot  of  artioles  pablished  in  the  JjnUei 
Iritikman,  A  fter  John  MUehd*$  oonriction, 
the  prisoner  started  the  Irish  Felon  to 
carry  on  his  principles.] 

It  was  pablished  in  tlie  very  same  office 
in  which  Mr.  MiteheTM  paper  was  pre- 
Tionsly  published.  It  is  the  Irish  Felon, 
and  described  as  "the  successor  to  the 
United  Irishman"  and  the  prisoner  regis- 
tered himself  under  the  Stamp  Act  as  the 
sole  proprietor,  p»ublisher,  ana  printer. 

(Gentlemen,  this  paper  as  I  stated,  was 
published  for  the  first  time  on  the  24th  of 
June,  and  a  second  number  on  the  follow- 
ing Saturday,  the  1st  of  July.  It  was  on 
the  articles  contained  in  these  two  num- 
bers that  it  was  first  attempted  to  make 
him  amenable  to  iustice.  The  warrant 
for  his  arrest  issued  immediately  after  the 
publication  of  the  1st  of  July,  it  appears 
rrom  this  gentleman's  own  statement, 
tha(  he  thought  that,  if  he  was  not  tried 
in  the  month  of  July,  he  could  not  be 
tried  till  the  month  of  October,  and  he 
yainly  thought  that  the  month  of  October 
would  be  '^the  day  after  the  fair,"  that 
the  object  of  this  movement — the  object 
which  this  man  must  have  had,  not  merely 
in  the  publication  of  these  articles,  but  in 
the  establishment  of  this  paper,  which  he 
deeiffnates  as  the  J^'slon— namely,  an  actual 
rebwion,  would  have  occurred.  Perhaps 
we  were  wrong  in  allowing  a  paper  with 
such  a  title  to  pollute  the  public  ear ;  but 
with  such  a  title,  and  in  such  a  place,  you 
can  have  no  doubt  that  this  paper  wa^^ 
published  and  established  solely  and  ex- 
clusively for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing 
all  that  we  hold  dear— our  lives  and  our 
liberties. 

[The  AUomeif-General  proceeded  to  read 
and  comment  on  the  article  '*  To  all  whom 
it  may  concern,  signed '  •  John  Martin,"  (a)l 

**  I  am  now  disposed  to  believe  that  all  the 
Bepeal  pirties  have  made  up  their  minds  to  co- 
operate in  taking  whatever  measures  may  seem 
to  them  jnst  and  effectual  for  obtaining  Irish 
national  independence.  .  .  .  Bat  I  could  not 
live  in  Ireland,  and  derive  my  means  of  life  as 
a  member  of  the  Irish  community,  without  feel- 
mg  a  citizen's  responsibility  in  Irish  public 
afflurs.  And  those  responsibilities  involve  the 
guilt  of  national  robbery  and  murder- M)f  a 
system  which  arrays  the  classes  of  our  people 
against  each  other's  prosperity  and  veiy  lives, 
like  beasts  of  prey,  or  rather,  like  famishing 
sailors  on  a  wreck--uf  the  debasement  and 
moral  ruin  of  a  people  endowed  by  God  with 
surpassing  resources  for  the  attainment  of 
human  happiness  and  human  dignity.  I  can- 
not be  loyal  to  a  system  of  meanness,  terror, 
and  corruption,  although  it  usurp  the  title  and 
the  forms  of  a  *  government.'    So  long 


<a)  See  above,  p.  M7. 


as  such  a  *  government'  presumes  to  insult 
and  injure  me,  and  those  in  whose  prosperity  I 
am  involved,  I  must  offer  it  all  the  resistance  in 
my  power.  But  if  I  despaired  of  successful  re- 
sistance, I  would  certainly  remove  myself  from 
under  such  a  *  government's '  actual  authority." 
•*  That  I  do  not  now  exile  myself,  is  a  proof 
that  I  hope  to  witness  the  overthrow,  and  assist 
in  the  overthrow,  of  that  most  abominable 
tyranny  the  world  now  groans  under — the. 
British  Imperial  system.*' 

Qentlemen,  may  I  ask  how,  and  in  what 
manner,  did  this  man  fancy  to  himself 
that  he  was  "to  witness  the  overthrow, 
and  assist  in  the  overthrow,"  of  the  British: 
Imperial  system,  unless  by  having  re^* 
course  to  levying  of  war  and  successful 
rebellion P  How  is  "the  overthrow"  to 
be  efiected  without  involving  in  it  the 
depriving  her  Majesty  of  the  Grown  of 
this  portion  of  her  Majesty's  dominions  P 

The  next  document  is  also  contained  in 
the  same  newspaper,  and  it  professes  to  be 
'  *  Mr.  Ldlor*s  Letter."  There  are  a  parcel 
of  intervening  articles  which  it  is  neces- 
sary I  should  just  shortly  refer  to  without 
reading  at  lenjg;th,  merely  to  show  the 
character  of  this  journal — ^merely  to  show 
what  I  arraign  as  the  obiect  that  gave  ex- 
istence to  this  one  of  these  many  docu- 
ments which  have  reduced  us  so  low,  and 
have  been  instrumental,  I  fully  believe,  in 
depriving  so  many  of  our  fellow-countiy- 
men  of  life,  and  placing  others  in  the 
perilous  position  in  which  they  are  now 
placed.  The  next  article  is  addressed  *'  To 

the  Englishman,  calling  himself " 

BiUt:  Pardon  me  for  interposing,  bat 
we  intend  raising  an  objection  to  those 
artioles    not   named   in   the   indictment 
being  read  in  evidence. 
ji      Attorney- General :  1  consider  I  am  en- 
;  titled  to  give  them  in  evidence. 
ji      PiGOT,  G.B. :  Perhaps  the  general  scope 
!'  and  nature  of  them  will  be  sufficient. 
t|      Attomey-Oetwral :  My  lords,  I  proposed 
i  to  read  the  articles  in  order  to  prevent  the 
;|  possibility  of  their  not  being   given  in 
.  evidence  afterwards  ;  I  do  not  want  to  do 
{  anything  but  what  may  be  quite  right. 

PlGOT,  C.B. :   The  Bolioitor- General  will 
I  have  full  opportunity  of  commenting  on 
them. 

Attomeif-General :  I  will  not  read  them 
in  detail.  It  is  material  in  this  view,  with- 
out reierence  to  the  precise  words  of  the 
articles  themselves,  to  state  the  nature 
and  the  headings  of  those  articles,  in 
order  to  bring  a  g^iltjr  knowledge  of  the 
transaction  to  the  prisoner  here,  and  in 
order  to  show,  in  point  of  fact,  the  object 
for  which  this  paper  wos  produced.  Im- 
mediately after  this  article,  which  is  signed 
by  John  Martin  himself,  the  next  article 
is  directed — 
^  To  the  Knglishman,  calling  himself  Gfeorge 
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Winiam  Frederiek,  Eari  of  darendon,  Her 
Majesty's  Chief  Legal  Murderer  and  Jarj 
Packer  General  of  Ireland." 


person 
\  concladea 


It  parportB  to  be  signed  by  a 
nftmed  Thomat  Levin  EeiUy.  It  cc 
in  these  words, — 

**nij  lord  asHassin,  your  enemy  to  the  death, 
ThooMS  Oevin  Rcilly.'* 

and  it  is  dated  from  12,  Trinity  Street,  tbe 
office  of  the  Irish  FeUm, 

The  next  dooaraent  is  one  that  I  must 
read  at  length,  becaase  it  is  one  on  whtdi 
we  mainly  rely  in  the  indictment.  This 
doenment,  gentlemen,  purports  to  be 
"Mr.  LaJUn^s  Letter,"  addressed  '•to 
the  editor  of  the  IriBh  Felon";  bnt 
it  shows  npon  the  face  of  it,  that 
it  was  not  to  be  published  unless 
approved  of  by  the  proprietor  of  the 
paper.  La  addition  to  that  it  states 
the  terms  of  the  Tile  contract  that  had 
been  entered  into  between  Mr.  MarUn 
and  Mr.  Later;  and  it  states  the  terms, 
and  principles,  and  objects  with  which 
this  paper  was  to  be  published,  the 
mode  in  which  these  objects  were  to  be 
obtained,  and  what  they  were  : 

"  Money  must  not  be  admitted  among  our 
objects  or  motives.  .  .  .  You  may  not,  and 
indeed  cannot,  be  aware  of  all  its  necessity,  nor 
of  many  of  tbe  motives  and  grounds  on  which 
I  desire  to  have  it  entered  as  an  article  of 
agreement  between  ourselves,  and  between  us 
and  the  public.  In  a  letter  intended  for  publi- 
eation  (if  you  see  fit),  I  do  not  f6r  the  present 
think  proper  to  give  any  full  statement,  but  in 
private  I  feel  assured  that  I  shall  be  able  to 
attiify  TOur  mind  on  this  atatter.  .  .  .  But 
some  of  na  have  families— we  may  perish  in  this 
enterprise " 

What  lawfVil  enterprise  P  What  enter- 
prise consistent  with  a  man's  allegiance 
was  it  that  he  was  likely  to  pensh  by 
enterinff  into  ?  What,  but  that  of  war  or 
of  rebellion  against  the  constituted  au- 
thorities of  the  country  P 

"  and  what  of  them  ?  Leave  them  to  Qod  and 
to  Ireland ;  («,  if  you  fear  to  trust  either,  then 
stay  at  home  and  let  others  do  the  work.  .  .  . 
And  for  my  own  part,  I  enter  it  with  the  hope 
and  determination  to  make  it  an  armed  post,  a 
fortress  for  freedom  to  be,  perhaps,  taken  and 
le-taken  again,  and  yet  again ;  but  never  to  sur- 
render, nor  stoop  its  flag,  till  that  flag  shall  float 
above  a  liberated  nation.  Without  agree- 
saent  as  to  our  objects  we  cannot  agree  on  the 
course  we  should  follow.  It  ia  lequiaite  the 
paper  should  have  but  one  purpose ;  and  the 

£nblio  should  understand  what  that  purpose  is. 
line  is  not  to  repeal  the  Union,  nor  restore 
Kigfaty-two.  This  is  not  the  year  '82,  this 
is  the  year  '48.  For  Repeal  I  never  went  into 
'agitation,'  and  will  not  go  into  *  insurrection.' " 
It  is  plain  that  he  contemplated  going 
into  inanrreotion  for  something  else ;  what 


we  are  no*  ai  a 


thai  Bomefthing  else  was 
loss  to  guess. 

"  On  that  question  I  lefose  to  arm,  or  to  aot  in 
any  mode  ;  and  the  oonntiy  lefnsea.  O'ConneD 
made  no  mintake  when  he  pronooneed  it  not 
worth  the  price  of  one  drop  of  blood ;  and  for 
myself,  I  remt  it  was  not  left  in  the  hands  of 
Conciliation  Uail.  .  .  .  If  I  am  to  stake  my 
life  and  fame,  it  most  assuredly  be  for  some- 
thing better  and  greater,  asore  likely  to  last, 
more  likely  to  succeed,  and  better  worth  siioeesB. 
And  a  stiuugei  passion,  a  higher  jmiipoae,  a 
nobler  and  Kore  needfii]  eaterpriae  is  fement- 
ing  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  A  mightier 
question  moves  Inland  la-day  than  Aat  of 
aoerely  repeahng  the  Aet  of  Union.  Mot  the 
constitution  that  Tone  died  to  abolish^  but  the 
constitution  that  Tone  died  to  obtain— independ- 
ence, full  and  abaolnte  independenoe,  for  thia 
iidand,  and  for  every  man  within  thia  ialand. 
Into  no  movement  that  would  leave  an  enemy's 
garrison  in  possession  of  all  oar  lands ;  masters 
of  our  Ubertiea,  our  lives,  and  all  our  means  of 
life  and  happiness — into  no  such  movement  will 
a  single  man  of  tbe  gray-coats  ^iter  with  an 
armed  hand,  whatever  the  town  population  may 
do.  On  a  wider  fightiog-field,  with  stronger 
positions  and  greater  reaouroes  than  are  afforded 
by  the  paltry  question  of  Bepeal,  must  we  ehwe 
for  OUT  final  struggle  with  England,  or  sink 
and  surrender.  Ireland  her  own — Inrland  her 
own,  and  all  therein,  from  the  sod  to  the  aky. 
The  soU  of  Ireland  for  the  peopfe  of  Irelaad,  to 
have  and  to  hold  from  God  alone  who  gave  it — 
to  have  and  to  hold  to  them  and  their  beira  for 
ever,  without  suit  or  service,  faith  or  fealty,  rent 
or  render  to  any  power  under  heaven. 

**  Not  to  rep^the  Union,  then,  but  to  repeal 
the  conquest, — not  to  disturb  or  dismantle  the 
empire,  but  to  abolish  it  utterly  for  ever, — not 
to  fall  hack  on  '82,  but  act  up  to  '48,— not  to 
resume  or  restore  an  old  eonstitutioB,  bnt  to 
Ibond  a  new  nation,  and  raise  up  a  fkee  people, 
and  strong  as  well  as  free,  and  secure  as  well  as 
strong,  based  on  a  peasantry  rooted  like  rocks 
in  the  soil  of  the  land, — this  is  my  objeei^  as  I 
hope  it  is  yours ;  and  this,  you  may  be  aaaored, 
is  the  easier,  as  it  is  the  nobler  and  the  more 
pressing  enterprise. 

''For  Rep^  all  the  moral  means  at  onr 
disposal  have  in  turns  been  used,  abused,  and 
abandoned.  All  the  military  means  it  oan  coaa- 
mand  will  fail  ua  utterly.  Compare  the  two 
questions.  Bepeal  would  require  a  national 
organisation  ;  a  central  representative  authority, 
formally  convened,  formally  elected ;  a  regular 
army,  a  regulated  war  of  concerted  action  and 
combined  movement.  When  shall  we  have 
them?  Where  is  your  National  Council  of 
Three  Hundred?  Where  is  your  National 
Guard  of  Three  Hundred  Thousand?  On  Be- 
peal, Ireland,  of  necessity,  should  resolve  and 
act  h^  the  kingdom^  all  together,  linked  and  led; 
and  if  beaten  in  the  kingdom,  there  would  be 
nothing  to  fall  back  upon.  She  could  not 
possibfy  aot  by  parishes.  To  club  and  arm 
would  not  be  enough,  or,  rather,  it  would  be 
nothing;  and  for  BepeaLabne.  Ireland  wiU 
neither  club  nor  arm.    The  towns  only  will  do 
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no.  A  BcpMl-tMur  would  probably  be  tbc  l^t 
and  defdit  of  a  dnglo  idd-day ;  or,  if  protneted, 
it  wottld  bo  »  more  gamo  ofeheM  mid  EagUnd, 
be  OMared,  would  beat  you  in  a  game  of  chets. 
On  tke  Other  qneation  all  oireamstanoes  differ, 
as  I  oould  easily  show  yon.  But  I  bave  gone 
into  tUs  portion  of  the  subject  prematurely  and 
vnawares,  and  here  I  stop— being  relnetaat, 
bendes,  to  trespass  too  long  on  the  time  of  Her 
Majesty's  legal  and  mtlitaiy  advisers.  .  .  . 
I  want  to  ally  the  town  and  the  eonntry.  Re- 
peal is  the  question  of  the  town  population;  the 
hmd-tennre  qnestion  is  that  of  the  country 
peasantry;  both  combined,  taking  each  in  its 
foil  extent  and  eilcacy,  form  the  question  of 
Ireland^her  question  for  the  battle-day. 

"The  piineiple  I  state,  and  mean  to  stand 
upon,  is  this^  that  the  entire  ownership  of  Ire- 
land, moral  and  material,  up  to  the  sun,  and 
down  to  the  centre,  is  Tested  of  right  in  the 
people  of  Irehmd ;  that  they,  and  none  but  they, 
are  the  land-owners  and  law-mafcen  of  this 
island ;  that  all  laws  are  null  and  void  not  made 
by  them,  and  all  titles  to  land  invalid  not  con- 
iBrred  or  oonfirmed  1^  them;  and  that  this  full 
li^t  of  owaership  may  and  ought  to  be  asserted 
and  enforced  by  any  and  all  means  which  God 
has  put  in  the  power  of  man.  In  other,  if  not 
plainer  words>  I  hold  and  maintain  that  the 
entire  soil  of  a  country  belongs  of  right  to  the 
entire  people  of  that  country,  and  is  the  rightful 
property,  not  of  any  one  class,  but  of  the  nation 
at  large,  in  full  eflbctiTe  possession,  to  let  to 

whom  they  will A  people  whose 

lands  Bad  Kves  are  thus  in  the  keeping  and 
custody  of  others,  instead  of  in  their  own,  are 
not  in  a  position  of  common  safety.  The  Irish 
famine  of '46  is  example  and  proof.  The  com 
crops  were  sufficient  to  feed  the  island.  But 
the  landlords  tcould  have  their  rents,  in  spite  of 
famine,  and  defiance  of  fever.  They  took  the 
whole  harvest,  and  left  hunser  to  those  who 
raised  it.  Had  the  people  of  Ireland  been  the 
landlords  of  Irelsnd  not  a  human  creature  would 
have  died  of  hunger,  nor  the  failure  of  the 
potato  been  considered  a  matter  of  any  con- 
sequence  It  is   a    mere    question 

between  a  people  and  a  class, — ^between  a  people 
«if  eight  millions  and  a  class  of  eight  thousand. 
They  or  we  must  quit  this  island."    .    .    . 

Now,  gentlemeiit  let  me  ask,  is  there 
much  diflSculty  in  asserting  that  the  first 
result  of  this  nslluoinaiion  of  a  republic  is 
this,  all  the  lands,  no  matter  how  aoquired, 
the  result  of  honest  industry  or  otherwise, 
and  I  suppose  inaluding  all  Taluabie  pro- 
perty, are  at  onoe  to  become  forfeited  by 
mdiTidnak,  and  all  to  beoome  the  property 
of  the  state,  with,  I  suppose,  the  pro- 
prietors of  these  journals,  the  directors  as 
to  the  ooorse  it  is  to  take.  All  proprietors 
and  property  at  once  to  be  forfeited — at 
once,  gentlemen,  to  be  vested  in  the  state. 
There  is  to  be  a  new  settlement  of  title. 
We  are  no  longer  to  hold  our  property  by 
those  title-deeds  which  we  spent  our  liTes 
in  acquiring ;  the  money  with  which  we 
p«rchiised--they  -are  all  fcrth?rith  to  be 
sacrificed  at  th]8.Qhriiw»,flreotad  by  these 


people ;  and  no  man  is  to  retain,  unless  he 
earns  a  new  title,  by  being  guilty  of  what, 
as  we  are  now  situated,  amounts  to  treason. 

He  will  make  war  for  this.  He  will  not 
do  it  tor  Bepeal,  which  is  impracticable ; 
but  he  will  do  it  for  this,  for  establishing 
Buch  a  goTernment  and  luoh  a  state  of 
thiuffs  in  Ireland,  that  all  the  property  of 
the  kingdom  should  at  onoe  beocnne  the 
property  of  this  new  state,  to  be  portioned 
out,  and  I  should  snppose  rather  liberally, 
to  those  who  have  been  the  original 
fomenters  and  original  concoctors  of  this 
new  state  of  things.  This  was  the  bargain 
of  profit  and  loss,  by  which  the  condactors 
of  this  newspaper  were  to  give  up  the  pre- 
sent gain  that  was  to  be  made  by  a  paltry 
newspaper  for  some  two  or  three  months, 
to  give  them  a  larger  claim  to  the  forfeited 
estates,  which  were  to  be  the  result  of 
'*  this  great  national  enterprise." 

That  is  the  manifesto  written  by  Wr, 
Laior  to  Mr.  Martin,  but  not  to  be  pub- 
lished unless  Mr,  MarUn  approTod  of  it. 
Mr.  Martin  was  to  exercise  his  own  dis- 
cretion. If  he  published  it,  it  was  an 
announcement  to  the  public  of  the  prin* 
ciples  of  that  paper  —it  was,  in  other  words, 
the  prospectus  upon  which  the  following 
numbers  of  this  paper  were  to  be  conduc- 
ted. And  we  find  all  through  the  numbers 
of  this  paper,  from  first  day  to  last,  oontri- 
butions  purporting  to  come  from  the  same 
"  Jamee  F,  Ldlor.^ 

[The  ^/forney-(7eneraZ  proceeded  to  read 
and  comment  on  the  article  in  the  paper 
of  July  1st—"  The  Felon  Clubs'—I 

**  We  hold  the  present  existing  Oowmment 
of  this  island,  and  all  existing  rights  of  property 
in  our  soil,  to  be  mere  usurpation  and  tyranny, 
and  to  be  null  and  void,  as  of  moral  eifect ;  and 
our  purpose  is  to  sboUsh  them  utterly,  or  lose 
our  lives  in  the  attempt  The  right  founded  on 
conquest,  and  aiftrmed  by  laws  made  by  the 
conquerors  themselves,  we  regard  as  no  other 
than  the  right  of  the  robber  on  a  larger  scale.  We 
owe  no  obedience  to  laws  enacted  by  another 
nation  without  oar  assent;  nor  respect  to  as- 
sumed rights  of  property  which  are  star>ing  and 
exterminating  our  people.  The  present  salva- 
tion and  future  security  of  this  country  require 
that  the  English  Government  should  at  once  be 
abolished,  and  the  Eufflish  garrison  of  landlords 
instantly  expeUed.  Necessity  demands  it, — ^the 
great  necessity  of  self-defence.  Self-defence — 
self-protection — it  is  the  first  law  of  nature,  and 
the  first  duty  of  man.  We  refttte  all  appeal  to 
the  English  Parliament  to  abolish  itself.  We 
will  not  appeal  against  the  robber  to  the  robber's 
den,  nor  against  the  landlord  to  a  Pariiament  of 
landlords.  We  advise  the  people  to  oiganixe 
and  arm  at  once  in  their  own  defence.  We  mean 
to  assist  them ;  and  to  set  example  by  organis- 
ing and  arming  ourselves.  .  .  .  We  have  deter- 
mined to  set  about  creatm^,  as  speedily  tm 
possible,  a  military  organisation,  of  which  the 
Feisis  oOee  thaU  be  the  eentie  and  eitadel/' 
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Now  let  me  ask  how  ia  the  Fehm  offioe 
to  be  the  centre  uid  the  citadel  of  this 
armed  military  organisation,  withont  the 
knowledge,  oonaenC  and  eanotion  of  John 
If oriin, who  swears  himself  to  be  the  **  sole 
proprietor"  of  that  establishment,  the 
"  sole  publisher,"  and  the  "  sole  {printer 
and  oondnotor  "  of  this  journal  containing 
these  passages  P 

**  As  onr  flnt  step  of  proceediiiff»  we  are  now 
founding  a  club  whieh  it  is  intended  shail  con- 
sist of  one,  two,  or  more  persons  from  each 
parish  thronghout  Ireland*  who  are  to  be  in 
immediate  connexion  and  correspondence  with 
this  office.    .... 

"  Any  one  who  is  qualified  to  form  or 
lead  a  company  or  a  section  of  pikemen,  or 
who  is  willing  to  head  a  forlorn  hope,— or  who 
is  able  to  address  a  public  meeting,  or  who  is 
competent  to  write  a  paragraph  fit  to  appear  in 
print — any  .and  every  such  person  will  be  gladly 
receiyed  as  a  member,  and  welcomed  as  a  friend 
aiid  comrade." 

Gentlemea,  may  I  ask  for  what  purpose, 
excent  the  purpose  of  levying  war,  did  this 
gentleman  want,  as  one  of  the  grounds  of 
qualification,  that  the  party  should  bo 
qualified  "  to  lead  a  company  or  a  section 
of  pikemen  P"  For  what  purpose  were 
these  pikemen  to  be  put  into  sections  and 
companies,  except  the  one  purpose  of  using 
pikes  against  those  who  might  not  be  dis- 
posed to  join  in  this  general  confiscation 
of  property  P  or  for  what  nurpose  were 
they  necessarily  to  have  leaaers  **  to  head 
a  forlorn  hope  P  "  We  all  know  the  mean- 
ing of  this  forlorn  hope. 

**  We  earnestly  request  that  eyery  man  in  Ire- 
land who  desires  to  enrol  himself  with  us  as  a 
colleague  and  comrade,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Felon  Club,  will  signify  his  wish  by  letter,  ad- 
dressed to  the  provisional  secretary,  Mr.  Joseph 
Brennan,  *  Felon '  Ofilee,  18,  Trinity  Street. 

"  Until  we  have  obtained  at  least  500  members 
we  are  resolved  not  to  make  another  step  in  ad- 
vance. If  Ireland  have  not  enough  of  confidence 
in  us,  or  of  heroism  within  hersiSf,  to  fiimish  at 
least  one  member  from  each  parish,  we  may  Just 
as  well  pull  down  our  banner  at  once,  furl  it  up 
in  a  comer,  or  fiing  it  in  the  dust" 

-  This  provisional  secretary  accordingly 
commences  forthwith  upon  his  duty; 
because  the  very  first  thing  he  does  in  the 
very  next  article  in  the  same  paper,  is 
writing  his  address,  as  provisional  secre- 
tary, to  the  members  of  these  clubs. 

"  Why  is  it  that  you  are  idle,  when  industry 
would  be  most  efiective?  The  long-talked-of 
harvest  is  approaching,  and  I  ask  you  are  you 
prepared  to  reap  ii  ?  Why  is  it  that  the  ring  of 
the  rifle,  which  made  pleasant  music  in  every 
town  and  every  village  two  months  ago,  is  silent 
now  ?  Are  your  smiths  working  at  horse-shoes 
and  ploughshares  once  nu)re?  and  are  we  to 
have  another  year  in  which  patient  and  perse- 
vering labour  shall  Hteal  her  riches  firom  the 
earth  to  miniatw  to  easy  and  luxuioos  indo- 
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Jost  tUak  cf  it.  Are  we  to  have 
year  of  Soyer  soope  and  %ilihemaa 
corpses,  of  ftireign  arms  and  home  ezloitioiiy  of 
paupers  choking  in  crammed  woikhoiises,  and 
skeletons  ministering  at  pnblie  works,  of  fnune 
eating  the  flesh  off  oor  booeSy  and  fever  rotting 
the  blood  in  oor  veins,  of  ministerial  eongrata- 
latioBS  on  oor  foibeanmee,  and  the  eonteapt  of 
the  world  for  our  eowardioe?  Are  we,  vho 
stand  at  this  hour  oo  the  gravea  of  two  i 
mnrdered  men,  who  till  a  soil  whieh  ' 
enriched,  year  after  year»  by  whole  tons  of  boiie 
maaaie ;  who  have  seen  onr  brethren  fiiD  i 
us  in  thousands,  like  the  ranks  of  i 
without  a  blow  being  stmek  to  avenge  ( 
are  we,  the  survivors  who  have  dumeed  to  leap 
the  chasm,  and  atiU  hang  clinging  to  the  brink, 
to  fold  onrannsin  listless  despair,  and  when  the 
deeree  of  death  is  issued  against  us,  to  bow  our 
heads  in  resignadon,  and  say.  Amen  f  Or  will 
the  tiling  be  nally  finished  this  year?  Decide, 
and  that  immediately,  for  yonr  time  is  bat 
short 

''  The  road  before  yon,  which  leads  to  the 
Promised  Land,  is  broad  and  plain.  Yonr  mareh 
must  be  swift,  for  death  is  your  parsner.  Toar 
onward  ooorse  must  be  rapid  as  an  arrow's 
flight,  and  when  a  Red  Sea  crosses  your  path, 
fear  not,  bat  enter,  for  yoo  will  pass  in  safety. 
He  who  falters  is  a  suicide." 

That  "  red  sea,"  I  suppose,  means  the 
blood  by  which  it  was  contemplated  our 
country  was  to  be  deluged,  and  through 
which  we  were  to  wade  to  this  desired 
republic. 

**  My  friends,  I  fear  for  you  much,  not  be- 
cause you  want  courage,  but  because  you  want 
decision.  If  the  blow  be  once  struck,  I  am  con- 
vinced you  will  follow  it  up  ;  but  I  tremble  lest 
you  may  let  the  time  for  striking  it  pass  over. 
'  If  you  lose  an  opportunity  you  rivet  your  ehains 
more  closely  than  if  you  never  got  that  opp<M^ 
tunity.  You  have  spent  much  of  '48  in  re- 
gretting '49.  Take  care  that  your  children  will 
not  curse  you  for  disregarding  the  hours  that  are 
passing  now.  The  death-knell  of  many  a  people 
was  heard  when  the  words  *too  late'  were 
spoken.  In  summer  we  say,  waft  for  autumn ; 
take  care,  lest  in  autumn  we  say,  wait  for  spring. 
When  is  an  opportunity  of  use  ? — when  you  are 
prepared  to  avail  yourselves  of  it.  You,  or  at 
all  events,  your  leaders,  call  this  coming  harvest 
*an  opportunity.'  Are  th^  prepared  to  ad- 
vance^ and  are  you  prepared  to  follow?  Let 
them  think  well  on  it,  for  the  mn  of  murder  will 
be  on  their  souls  if  they  shrink  ;  let  you  think 
well  of  it,  for  if  you  falter,  the  Lord  in  his  jus- 
tice, will  appoint  you  the  suicide's  helL  Better 
to  die  on  your  foemen*s  bayonets  in  the  cause  of 
freedom,  than  to  live  another  year  like  the  laat 
in  a  rotting  provioce." 

[The  AHomm/'Oeneral  then  read  pM- 
sages  from  an  address  to  the  Confederate 
Repeal  Clubs  of  Ireland,  which  Lalor 
stated  had  been  sent  by  him,  for  circu- 
lation, to  one  of  the  leading  members  of 
the  federation,  in  Januaiy  1847,  and  ^ 
now  published  unaltered :  I 
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**  Byen  had  yon  thoM  means,  or  if  you  could 
create  them — if  you  had  at  command  the  whole 
military  power  of  the  people,  and  the  fhll  means 
of  a  popular  armament,  I  say  you  cannot  use 
them  with  effect  on  the  question  of  Repeal.  To 
make  it  successful,  your  fight  must  he  a  defen- 
five  one.  The  force  of  England  is  entrenched 
mad  fortified.  You  must  draw  it  out  of  position ; 
break  up  its  mass ;  break  its  trained  line  of 
march  and  manceuTre — ^its  equal  step  and  serried 
array.  You  cannot  organise,  or  train,  or  disci- 
pline you  own  force  to  any  point  of  eiBciency. 
Yon  must  therefore  disorganize,  and  untrain, 
and  undiscipline  that  of  the  enemy ;  and  not 
alone  must  you  uiwoWter— you  must  unqfficer  it 
also ;  nallify  its  tactique  and  strategy,  as  well  as 
its  discipline ;  decompose  the  science  and  sys- 
tem of  war,  and  resolve  them  into  their  first 
elements.*' 

Then  he  says : — 

*'  Its  practical  assertion  forms  the  third  mode 
of  action  which  this  country  might  have  recourse 
to;  and  consists: — 

**  I.  In  refusal  of  obedience  to  usurped  au- 
thority. 

"  II.  In  maintaining  and  defending  such  re- 
fhsal  of  obedience. 

**  III.  In  resisting  every  attempt  to  exercise 
such  usurped  autiiority,  and  every  proceeding 
adopted  to  enforce  obedience. 

•*IV.  In  takhig  quiet  and  peaceable  possession 
of  all  the  rights  uid  powers  of  government,  and 
in  proceeding  quietl;)r  to  exercise  them. 

"  V.  In  maintaining  and  defending  the  exer- 
cise of  such  rights  and  powers,  should  it  be 


<*  9.  I  have  just  thought  of  a  name  for  this 
system  of  means,  and,  for  want  of  a  better,  I  may 
call  it  ntoral  ineurrecticn.  The  difference  be- 
tween it  and  true  military  insurrection  amounts 
to  nothing  more,  in  practical  effect,  than  the 
difference  between  the  defensive  and  the  aggres- 
sive use  of  physical  force — a  difference,  how- 
ever, which  is  often  important,  whether  as  re- 
gards moral  right  or  medianioal  efficacy. 

**  10.  As  an  instrument  for  effecting  Bepeal, 
this  class  of  means  is  liable  to  the  fiital  objection 
stated  against  the  preceding  class.  The  right  of 
moral  insurrection  is  worthless  without  a  mili- 
tary force  to  sustain  it,  and  unless  you  be  pre- 
pared and  willing  to  use  that  force.  On  the 
ves/tofi  of  Hepeal  you  have  no  such  force. 
Jhat  question  is  too  far  away  from  the  hearts  of 
the  peasantiT.  They  do  not  feely  and  scarcely 
understand  it.  They  may  be  brought  to  see  its 
light,  but  never  to  fee  I  its  heat.  Other  circum- 
stances, too,  render  the  right  not  available  in 
lavour  of  Kepeal.  Yon  never  could  organize 
such  an  insurrection  on  that  question.  The 
practical  assertion  of  the  right  consists  of  two 
parts: — 

"  I.  Abolition  of  British  government. 

"  II.  Formation  of  a  national  one." 

He  proceeds : — 

"How  are  you  to  proceed  to  accomplish  the 
former — ^how  are  you  to  proceed  to  the  abolition 
9f  the  British  Government  f  *' 


1' 

Tl 


It  was  by  a  general  refasal  to  obey  the 
existing  laws.     Then  the  next  is : — 

"  If  those  men  could  now  at  length  be  brought 
to  adopt  and  acknowledge  Ireland  as  their  own 
mother  country,  and  to  give  you  their  adhesion 
and  support,  this  latter  mode  of  moral  insur- 
rection might  be  put  in  action  with  success. 

"  19.  For  a  revolution  is  beginning  to  begin 
which  will  leave  Ireland  without  a  people,  unless 
it  be  met  and  conquered  by  a  revolution  which 
will  leave  it  without  kindlords.  The  operation 
of  this  terrible  famine  will  turn  half  the  small 
tillage-farmers — the  sole  strength  and  hope  of 
this  island — into  mere  labourers  working  for 
wages.  The  operation  of  the  measure  of  re- 
pealing the  com  duties— rendered  more  sure 
and  speedy  by  the  present  sudden  increase  of  de- 
mand for  foreign  com — will  leave  landless  the 
remainder.  Heretofore  tillage  land  has  been 
able  to  pay  a  higher  rent  than  grass  land. 
Henceforth  it  will  be  the  reverse, — more  espe- 
cially should  the  potato  have  finally  failed  or 
disappeared.  The  only  bar  that  existed  to  the 
universal  removal  of  the  small  tiliage-fimner — the 
landlord's  own  personal  interest  in  retaining  him 
<^is  now  ^one.  The  result  is  no  matter  of  doubt ; 
and  even  if  it  were  doubtful  it  ought  to  be  pro- 
vided against.  Else  will  Ireland  lose  the  only 
weapon  she  possesses  that  could  conquer  or  cow 
the  English  Government; — else,  too,  will  she 
cease  to  have  a  people — ^for  a  population  of 
pauperized  labourers  is  not  a  people.  I  fear  the 
English  Government,  and  that  English  garrison 
who  say  they  own  our  soil,  have  a  full  view  of 
their  opportunity,  and  are  determined  to  take 
advantage  of  it." 

These  publications  appeared  on  June  24 
and  July  1. 

Immediately  after  the  Ist  of  July  the 
present  prosecution  was  commenced 
against  Mr.  Martin  for  these  publications. 
Now  I  submit  that  Mr.  MoAi/in's  own 
conduct  subsequent  to  his  arrest,  is  clear 
evidence  of  adoption  by  him  of  each 
and  every  of  these  articles.  In  his  evi- 
dence, the  constable  who  made  the  in- 
formation stated  that  Mr.  Martin  was 
the  registered  proprietor  of  this  news- 
paper; that  he  haa  read  these  articles, 
for  instance,  **Mr.  Lalor's  Letter"  in 
the  first  paper;  "The  First  Step — The 
Felon  Club,'^  the  letter  *'  To  the  Confede- 
rate and  Bepeal  Clubs."  The  moment 
Mr.  Martin  heard  the  headings  of  these 
articles  read,  he  says,  **  Oh,  sir,  it  is  quite 
unnecessary  to  read  them.  I  am  quite 
aware  of  the  articles — ^I  know  them  by  the 
headings ;  they  are  published  in  my  paper, 
and  I  am  responsible  for  their  publica- 
tion." There  is  no  statement  that  they 
had  been  in  his  newspaper  without  his 
knowledge — ^no  statement  that  ho  was  not 
aware  of  them ;  on  the  contrary,  he  stated 
that  he  was  perfectly  aware  of  them,  and 
held  himself  responsible  for  them. 

That  is  not  all.  He  still  continued  to 
be  the  responsible  Rerson  for  eyerything 
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contained  in  thia  paper.  He  wrole  him- 
self from  the  prison  for  the  paper ;  and  in 
the  Dumber  of  the  22iid  of  JalV  there  is  a  i 
letter  profesHing  to  come  from  Mr.  Martim  \ 
himself.  After  he  was  in  prison  he  allows 
the  paper  to  be  published  containing  arti- 
cles purporting  to  be  written,  some  of 
them  by  Mr.  Lalor,  and  some  of  them  by 
Mr.  Brennan;  but  knowing  that  these 
were  the  persons,  if  I  may  at  all  antici- 
pate the  defence,  who  had  led  him  into  this 
scrape,  he  further  adopts  their  act<4.  From 
the  prison,  and  in  the  prison,  he  sirns 
copies  of  the  subsequent  numbers  of  this 
newspaper;  regularly  sends  them,  with 
his  own  name  and  signature  attached,  to 
the  Stamp  Office. 

Well,  gentlemen,  on  the  151h  of  July  is 
published  an  article  headed  **  The  Crown- 
ing of  Felony,"  which  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ing articles  of  the  paper,  and  every  word 
of  which  is  material.  It  purports  to  be 
signed  by  Mr.  BrennanyWho  was  the  secre- 
tary of  these  clnbs — a  proTisional  secre- 
tary— whose  office  was  at  the  Felon  office. 
He  says : — 

'<lt  is  a  great  wrestle  this — ^between  the 
'authorities '  and  the  *  felons '  of  Ireland.  The 
tflPair,  however,  is  now  put  in  the  true  light  It 
is  a  strugffle  in  which  one  must  fail  before  the 
other.  There  can  be  no  truce,  no  parley,  no 
compromise.  Either  'aathority,'  in  Ireland, 
with  its  long  foUowing  of  Lord  lieutenants  and 
detectivesi,  police- constables  and  prisons,  must 
cry  craven,  with  kuee  to  earth,  or  'felooj  '  shall 
have  its  voice  stifled  fbr  ever,  and  its  limbs 
chained  with  the  heaviest  chains,  and  its  flesh 
blackened  by  the  tash  master's  blows.  There 
ean  be  no  quarter.  The  time  has  |pone  by  when 
100  could  keep  down  the  hate  which  was  burn- 
ing our  hearts,  and  in  whispering  humbleness 
beg  for  merey,  and  when  our  rulers  could  sflord 
to  soom  our  petitions,  and  mock  at  our  spiritless 
miser}'.  The  soul  of  this  land  is  roused^its 
hlood  is  up — ^its  grasp  is  on  the  throat  of  its  foe, 
and  never  will  that  grasp  unloose,  until  its  ear 
driuks  in  the  death -groan. 

**  We  are  not  *  loyal,'  we  have  no  pardcnlar 
partiality  for  our  'Queen/  we  don't  care  a 
ftiiction  for  '  Prince  Albert,'  we  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  '  Boyal  Family,'  we  bate  English 
'  Government '  and  English  '  law ' — Clarendons 
and  Blackbumes — we  are  '  rebels,'  ay,  desperate 
'  rebels '  and  '  felons ' — thorough-going  *  felons ' 
—-heart  and  soul,  every  one  of  as.  The  cry, 
'  Give  the  word,  sir,'  which  was  lately  heard  in 
Waterford,  was  the  dirge  of  'loyalty.'  Dig  a 
grave  for  it,  enooffin  it,  write  over  it  requieacai 
lit  pace,  and  have  masses  said  for  its  soul ! 

"  Irish  politics  may  now  be  fairly  reduced  to 
this  :— 

"'Authority '  must  squelch  *  felony,'  or'  felony ' 
must  s^ue^cA '  authority.'  .  .  .  If  there  be  many 
cowards  amongst  us,  which  I  believe  not,  we 
can,  at  all  events,  select  a  Leonidas  band,  and 
make  a  new  Thermopylie. 

"  War  is  proclaimed,  and  until  it  commence, 
we  Must  spAd  oar  time  in  yisyrslipn.  •  Felons 


of  belaadl  ana,  aad  thai  inwaedistily  I  IW 
breathing  spMe,  before  yo«  mast  chhie  with  year 
fueoMB,  IS  brief  indeed,  and  joa  aMst  tnmmmn 
every  miaute.     If  yoa  laU,  reoMmber  it  is  noble 

;  to  die  with  a  brokea  or  a  reddened  weapon  ia 

I  our  hands. 

I      *'ABM:  ''Josxph  BauiaAJi." 

! 

I  admib,  gentlemen,  tha4  this  aitaele 
;  was  written  while  Mr.  Mttriim  was  in  pri- 
son. Whether  it  was  writtaD  by  Bremmmm 
!  or  MaHin  himself  I  do  not  know;  bat 
I  this  I  do  know,  that  Martin  has  adopted  it 
;  as  his  own ;  that  he  has  signed  with  his 
I  name,  *'  John  Martin,**  the  newspaper 
containing  this  article,  thereby  pablishing 
it,  giving  it  publicity,  and  stamping  it 
with  his  name.  Whether  J^reaiMm  is  to 
be  produced  as  a  witness  I  know  not. 
Brennan  may  state  that  he  is  the  writer. 
He  will  not  state,  nor  can  he  state,  that  it 
was  not  written  with  the  knowledge,  aano- 
tion,  or  approbation  of  Mr.  Martin.  Ha 
cannot  state  that  it  was  not  published  by 
the  direction  and  with  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Martin.  It  has  the  stamp  of  his  written 
name  upon  it ;  and  therefore,  gentleman. 
I  say  in  the  nane  of  oommon  sense,  that 
he  who  does  so  mast  be  responsible  for  the 
consequence  of  his  acta.  There  are  other 
articles  in  the  same  paper,  bat  that  is  the 
only  article  in  the  indiotment  fron  the 
paper  of  the  15th  of  July.  There  aire  a 
parcel  of  others  in  it,  and  they  are  of  the 
same  character. 

The  next,  gentlemen,  is  the  number  of 
the  22nd  July,  which  you  will  be  glad  to 
hear  was  the  last  number  of  this  news- 
paper ;  because,  so  long  as  it  was  in  exis- 
tence, so  long  did  it  afford  food  and  mate- 
rials for  this  indictment.  Now,  gentlemen, 
the  first  article  on  which  we  rely  in  thia 
newspaper  of  the  22nd  of  July,  pnrporta, 
I  think,  to  be  signed  by  Mr.  Martin  him- 
self;  it  has  not  his  name  at  length,  bat 
contains  his  initials,  **  J.  M."  It  is  headed 
'*  Prerention  of  Grime  and  Oatrage." 

"  To  the  members  of  the  Repeal  dubs. 
Brother  Irishmen^I  address  yoo,  ii  may  be  for 
the  last  time.  While  yet  I  have  the  means  and 
opportunity  of  communicating  with  you,  let  me 
offer  you  mj  advice  as  to  the  posidon  you  ought 
to  take  with  regard  to  the  procUumatums  directed 
against  you  and  a^nst  Ireland  by  the  foreign 
tyrants.  My  advice  is,  shortly,  that  you  stimd 
to  your  arms.  Stand  to  your  arms  1  Attack  no 
man  or  men — offend  no  man  or  men ;  offer  for- 
giveness, and  peace,  and  brotherhood  to  all 
your  countrymen — even  to  those  of  the  foreign 
faction  ;  be  calm  and  patient  with  the  very 
officials  of  the  English  tyranny;  but  »tamd  to 
your  arms  I — defend  your  lives — vindicate  your 
rights  as  men,  and  the  rights  of  our  dear  native 
land.  Oh  !  as  you  have  the  spirit  of  men  to 
revolt  against  our  country's  shaaie  and  slaveiy 
-^the  hearts  of  men,  to  feel  for  other  people's 
misery— as  you  love  justiee  and  hate  epprenioa 
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->-M  you  loTe  and  fear  the  (Iod  of  whose 
nghteooB  deorees  British  rale  in  Ireland  is  a 
dire  TiolatioQ— etand  firm,  and  jield  not  an  inch 
of  ground  to  the  threats  aod  rage  of  oar 
alarmed  tyrants  I  Let  them  menace  joa  with 
the  hoiks  or  the  gibbet  for  daring  to  speak  or 
write  jroar  love  to  Ireland.  Let  them  threaten 
to  mow  yon  down  with  grape  sbot  as  they  have 
massacred  yoar  kindred  with  famine  and  plague. 
Spam  their  brutal  'Acts  of  PariiameDt* — 
trample  upon  their  lying  proclamation:! — fear 
them  not !  The  work  you  have  undertaken  is 
to  overthrow  and  ntterly  d'sstroy  English 
dominion  in  Ireland.  That  work  mnst  be 
done ! 

'«Thoogh  hundreds  of  us  be  torn  from  oor 
familiei,  and  from  the  free  air,  to  be  shut  up  in 
the  enemy's  dnngeons,  or  sent  in  ehains  to  his 
felon  islands— thoagfa  thousands  of  us  be 
butehered  by  the  enemy's  cannon  and  bayonets, 
aad  our  streets  and  native  fields  be  purpled 
with  oor  blood — never  shall  the  struggle  for 
Irish  freedom  cease  but  with  the  destruction  of 
that  monstrous  system  of  base  and  murderous 
tyranny,  or  with  the  utter  extermination  of  the 
Irish  people !  Oh  1  dear  countrymen  I  let  not 
your  hearttt  quail  at  the  sight  of  the  enemy^s  mili- 
tary preparations — of  40,0j0  human  machines 
arranged  with  their  weapons  of  death  to  butcher 
you  on  your  own  land  ror  the  crime  of  loving 
your  own  land  I  •  With  the  oppressor  there  is 
power/  But  the  Goo  of  justice  and  mercy  will 
fight  in  your  defence.  Think  of  the  famine- 
massacre — of  the  famine  murders  perpetrated 
every  day^of  the  thoosanda  of  families  driven, 
honseless  and  desperate,  to  ruin— of  the  millions 
of  yonr  kindred  compelled  to  a  life  of  degrada- 
tioo»  vice»  aad  crime — excluded  from  ail  the 
benefits  of  civiliaation,  and  exposed  to  all  its 
evils— childi-en  born  into  misery,  for  want  of 
fixKl  stunted  in  their  growth  of  both  mind  and 
body — a  race  whose  normal  condition  is  disease 
of  mind  and  body — ^more  wretched  than  savages 
for  wanting  the  happv  ignorance  of  savages  ! 
Think  of  the  canker  of  hatred  between  class  and 
class,  and  sect  and  sect,  which  is  continnally 
gnawing  at  the  heart  of  our  nation  I  Think  of 
all  the  shame,  and  suffering,  and  sin  of  Iriwh 
slavery  !  And  when  the  '  Government '  gang, 
who  hare  done  all  this  wickedness,  prepare  to 
aaaail  yon  with  tiieir  batehering  knives,  that 
when  you  are  skughtered  they  may  carry  on 
their  work  of  desolation  ondisturbed, — stand  to 
votir  arms  I — resist  to  the  death] — belter  a 
Aundred  thousand  bloody  deaths,  than  to  leave 
Ireland  another  year  disarmed,  cowed,  and 
defenceless,  to  the  mercy  of  that  fibudish 
despotism  I 

"Our  most  suffering,  most  patient  people, 
have  long  humbly  prayed  the  ruhng  faction  for 
leave  to  live  by  honest  industry  on  their  own 
land.  We  have  claimed  Ireland  for  the  people 
of  Ireland ;  and  our  'rulers '  call  that  'pillage.' 
We  have  begged  that  the  produee  of  Ireland 
sball  tastain  t£»  lives  of  the  Irish  people  $  and 
that  onr  <  rulers '  call '  massacre.'  We  have  en- 
treated the  Irish  landlords  to  aet  as  Iri^men— 
to  enjoy  the  pride  aod  bonoor  of  their  social 
pesifioiif  bat  to  deserve  the  eigoypieDt  by  per- 
fomiag  ita  dirtiee*-49  reeeiva  their  AMits,  aad 


revel  in  their  wealth,  bat  to  see  that  all  the 
resources  of  Ireland,  natural  and  moral,  sub- 
serve the  happiness  of  the  Irish  people.  And 
most  of  our  landlords  accuse  us  of  robbery; 
*  for,*  say  they,  *  we  are  English — we  have  no 
part  with  the  Irish— ^  Ireland  for  the  Irish ' — 
excludes  us.' 

"  And  now,  our  '  Government '  finds  that  its 
corruptioD^ts  baying  ihe  souls  of  our  *  gentle- 
men' by  patronage  and  public  money— its 
fraudulent  practices  with  our  courts  of  justice  ~ 
its  *  laws  '  against  uttering  the  truth — ^its  40,000 
soldiers  and  police — ^all  the  prestige  of  its  im- 
perial name — all  the  terror  of  its  power — cannot 
prevail  to  keep  Ireland  much  longer  in  slavery, 
unless  your  arms  be  taken  away.  Therefore, 
dear  countrymen,  as  you  love  Ireland,  keep  your 
arms  I  "J.  M." 

Gentlemen,  I  believe  it  will  not  be 
alleged  or  saggested  that  that  letter  was 
not  the  production  of  John  Martin,  If  it 
be,  it  cannot  be  doubt)ed  that,  at  all 
events,  at  that  time  he  was  aware  of  what 
had  been  previously  published  in  his  news- 
paper— all  these  articles  for  which  ho  was 
then  amenable.  Gentlemen,  if  anything 
shonld  turn  on  this  particular  article,  it 
will  be  for  you  to  say  for  what  purpose 
and  with  what  object  be  advised  the  people 
to  "  stand  to  their  arms,"  or  to  keep  their 
arms.  If  I  am  right  in  my  view  of  the 
fact,  although  this  document,  pressing  the 
standing  to  their  arms,  might  not  ia  irself 
contain  a  full  expression — a  fall  concession 
of  faith,  like  some  of  the  eai'liei*  docu- 
ments in  thia  case — if  yon  come  to  the 
conclusion,  that  this  was  advice  g^ven  to 
these  people  to  keep  their  arms,  to  disobey 
the  law  which  requires  them  to  surrender 
their  arms — if  you  believe  that  this  was 
done  ill  furtherance  and  for  the  object  of 
aiding  and  assisting  in  this  armed  rebel- 
lion, it  comes  within  the  counts  of  this 
indictment ;  and  it  is  a  furtherance  of  the 
object  by  publishing  advice  to  the  people 
to  keep  their  arms  for  that  purpose ;  and 
that  publishing  is  therefore  an  overt  act. 
Gentlemen,  this  same  paper  contains  in 
the  same  way  an  article  with  the  initials 
"  J.  P.  L.'»  I  suppose  the  initials «'  J.  F.  L.", 
you  will  be  told,  mean  this  Mr.  Lalor;  but 
it  is  published  in  this  newspaper,  and 
authenticated  by  the  handwriting  of  Mr. 
Martin.  It  is  entitled  "  Clearing  Decks." 
Clearing  the  decks,  we  all  know  in  the 
naval  sense  is  preparatory  to  action. 
Clearing  the  decKs  means  clearing  the 
decks  to  prepare  for  action. 

"  In  the  case  of  Ireland  now,  there  is  but  one 
fact  to  deal  with,  and  one  question  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  fact  is  this, — that  there  are  at 
present  in  occupation  of  our  country  some 
40,000  armed  men,  in  the  liv«ry  and  service  of 
Bngland}  and  the  queation  is, — ^how  best  and 
soonest  to  kill  aad  qt^tore  those  40^000  men." 
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That  U  rather  plain,  I  think.  He  sayB :—  , 
"If  required  to    itate    my  own    indiridoal 
opinion,  and  allowed  to  choose  mj  own  time,  I 
certaiuly  would   take   the   time  when  the  full  ' 
harvest  of  Ireland  ahall  be  stacked  in  the  ha^r- 
gards.    But  not  unfreqnentlj  God  selects  and 
sends    his   own   seasons    and    occasions ;    and 
oftentimes,  too,  an  enemy  is  able  to  force  the 
necessity  of  either  ftghtinfc  or  failing.     In  the  | 
one  case,  we  ought  not,  in  the  other  we  surely 
cannot,  attempt  waiting  for  our  harvest-home.  I 
If  opportunity  offers,  we  must  dash  at  that  op-  I 
portnnity — if  driven  to  the  wall,  we  must  wheel  i 
for  assistance.     Wherefore,  let  us  fight  in  Sep> 
tember,  if  we  may — but  sooner,  if  we  must. 

"Meanwhile,  however,  remember  this, — ^that 
somewhere,  and  somehow,  and  by  somebody,  a 
beginning  must  be  made.  Who  strikes  the  first  ' 
blow  for  Ireland  ?  Who  draws  first  blood  for 
Ireland  ?  Who  wins  a  wreath  that  will  be  green 
forever?  "J.F.L.'» 

[The  Attomey-Oeneral  read  the  article, 
"  To  the  joang  men  of  Ireland,*'  signed 
J.  Brennan,  in  the  aame  issue,  oon- 
clading : — I 

"  But  we  are  unprepared !  True,  most  prudent 
'  leader ' ;  but  will  we  be  ever  better  prepared  ? 
At  'harvest,'  perhaps?  I  wonder  is  it  gene- 
rally believed  that  each  golden  ear  will  turn  into 
a  mounted  pike,  to  arm  the  hands  of  Irishmen, 
since  so  much  importance  is  attached  to 
'  harvest* ?  Now,  T  have  not  imagination  enough 
to  think  this.  I  believe  clubs  do  not  flourish 
under  coercion  bills,  and  an  Arms'  Act  (un- 
resisted !)  does  not  tend  to  improve  the  spirit 
of  the  people.  As  these  will  come,  I  think  we 
had  better  front  our  fiite  at  once,  and  be  free  in 
death,  if  we  cannot  live  in  freedom. 

"  Young  Men  of  Ireland !  on  yon  I  piinei- 
pally  rely.  And  my  reliance  is  based  tm  this, 
that  you  are  very  '  rash,'  rather  inclined  to  be 
'  violent,'  and  have  exceeding  little  *  prudence  ' 
to  spare. 

"  Brothers,  let  your  watchword  be — Now,  or 
never — now,  and  for  ever. 

** '  Bashly '  yours, 

"Joseph  Brbnnan." 

[It  may  perhaps  be  said,  that  the  person 
though  publishing  these  articles  was  not 
expressing  in  them  his  own  opinions,  but 
it  never  was  laid  down  that  the  man  should 
actually  say,  I  mean  to  compass,  imagine, 
intend,  and  devise  to  kill  the  Queen,  or 
leyj  war  against  the  Queen ;  but  that  he 
should  pubush  such  writing  as  will  satisfy 
a  jury  that  he  was  actuated  in  the  publi- 
cation by  Uie  intent  stated,  or  that,  in 
fact,  he  entertained  and  compassed  these 
imaginationB.  The  Act  does  not  require 
that  the  man  should  be  necessarily  the 
writer  or  the  composer  of  what  he  is  to 
publish.  The  prisoner  is  the  registered 
proprietor  of  the  FeUm,  and  6  &  7  Will. 
4.  c.  76.  makes  that  statutory  proof  of 
the  publication  of  the  paper.] 


I  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  throw  down 
upon  the  table  a  number  of  tho  JruJk 
Felon  on  which  I  rely,  and  the  Act  of 
Parliament  renders  the  mere  production 
of  the  paper  efidenoe  that  he  was  the 
printer,  the  pablisher,  and  the  proprietor 
of  this  paper.  I  need  not  show  vnaX  he 
ever  recogpoised  them,  that  he  ever  adopted 
them,  or  that,  in  point  of  fact,  he  had  any- 
thing whatever  to  do  with  the  printing. 
The  Act  of  Parliament  enacts,  that  the 
continuance  of  them  is  to  be  presumed ; 
and,  my  lord,  it  has  been  held  that  thai 
applies  aa  well  to  criminal  caaea  as  to  ciyil 
oaaea. 

Further,  in  aocordanoe  with  the  Ajot,  a 
oopy  of  each  and  every  number  of  thia 
newspaper,  ftom  ita  first  number  to  tiie 
last,  18  lodged  in  the  Stamp  Office,  siRoed 
by  the  hand  of  Mr.  John  Mofim.  Now, 
may  I  ask  you,  gentlemen,  as  reasonable 
men,  is  it  reasonable  or  rational  to  oaH 
on  me  to  go  further  than  that?  Is  it 
reasonable  or  rational  to  call  on  me  to 
prove  against  the  man  who  sa^s  it  is 
his — who  swears  it  is  his — against  the 
man  who  lodges  it  under  his  own  hand  aa 
hisP  Can  I  be  called  on  to  prove,  for- 
sooth, that  he  wrote  each  article  P  What 
is  it  to  me  whether  he  wrote  it  or  not  ? 
What  is  it  to  those  deluded  wietdhes  whom 
he  has  led  on  to  death  P  What  is  there  in 
it  material  except  this?  Has  he  pub- 
lished it  and  given  it  cnrrenoy  P  Has  he, 
by  his  act  of  publication,  allowed  it  to  do 
its  mischief  P  What  ii^'ury  do  I  receive 
fh>m  the  writer  of  this,  who  may  be  some- 
body or  nobody  P  Who  is  the  man  that 
commits  the  injuiy  to  society  P  What 
harm  would  the  proclamation  of  Mr. 
Smith  O^Brien,  or  an^r  such  person,  call- 
ing on  the  people  to  join  him — what  harm 
would  that  do  if  it  were  not  printed  and 
published  by  the  owner  of  some  press? 
How  could  this  treason  be  spread  among 
the  countiy,  except  through  ^e  instni- 
mentality  of  the  press  P  AjQd  therefore  it 
is  that  the  Legislatare,  in  their  wisdom, 
have  made,  not  the  writing  or  the  com- 
position, bnt  the  publication,  the  offence, 
or  the  evidence  of  the  offence  of  this 
mental  operation  which  we  have  no  otiier 
means  of  looking  into. 

I A  bundle  of  papers  seised  by  the  Crown 
when  the  Felon  office  was  searched,  and 
notice  has  been  served  on  the  Grown  to 
produce  all  such  papers,  but  unfortunately 
no  papers  were  found  at  all  bearing  on 
these  articles.  'Vhe  writers  of  uieae 
articles  were  aware  that  t^e  warrant  had 
been  out  for  some  week  or  ten  days  pre- 
viously, and  in  the  interval  it  was  con- 
sidered very  necessary  or  desirable  to  re- 
move these  papers ;  therefore,  in  point  of 
fact,  it  is  impossible  for  the  Crown  to 
prove  who  aotoally  wrote  with  the  pen 
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these  articles,  nnlegs  so  far  as  they  bear 
intrinsic  eridence  of  the  writers  them- 
selTes.] 

G^tlemen,  another  line  of  defence  va 
suggested  by  the  circnmstances,  that  a 
mibp<B9UL  duces  teewm  has  been  serred  on 
the  Under 'Secretary  to  produce  certain 
notices  and  letters  which  were  written  to 
him ;  and  amongst  them  one  by  Mr.  Benin 
EeiUv.  I  don't  know  where  he  is  to  be 
found  jusfc  now.  The  following  publica- 
tion appears  in  the  Felon  of  the  15th 
July:— 

"  The  Felon  Proteeution. 
"Mr.  Eeillj  ban    addressed    the    foUowing 
letters  to  the  Under-Secretary  aod  the  iittorney- 
General :  — 

**  Momphir  Lodge,  Bathmines, 

«6tb  July,  1848. 
^'Mr.  T.  Devin  Beilly  hereby  informs  the 
AttomeyOeneral  that  he  bas  tbis  day  sent  the 
letter,  of  which  the  enclosed  is  a  copy,  to  the 
Under-8ecretaiy  at  the  Castle. 
*The  Attorney-General." 

This  is  dated  the  6th  of  Jidy. 

**  Mr.  Devin  Beilly  to  the  Under-Secretary. 

**  Sib, — I  anderstand  that  a  warrant  has  been 
issued  for  the  apprehension  of  Mr.  Martin,  for 
the  publication  of  an  article,  or  articles,  alleged 
to  be  fSelonious,  in  the  Irish  Feion  newspaper,  to 
which  I  hare  hitherto  been  a  contributor. 

"  I  am,  as  jet,  unaware  what  precise  articles 
these  are ;  but  if  I  am  the  author  of  them,  or 
any  of  them,  I  now  hereby  offer  to  avow  the 
authorship,  and  to  assume  the  entire  responsi- 
bility which  may  devoWe  upon  all  connected 
with  their  puUication ;  and  to  surrender  myself 
to  you,  or  to  any  other  officer  of  the  English 
GoYemmeot,  whenever  and  wheresoever  yon 
may  appoint,  on  the  sole  and  express  condition 
tliat  the  wanant  against  Mr.  Martin  shall  be 
withdrawn,  and  that  no  prosecution  shall  be 
instituted  against  him  for  any  past  publication 
in  the  Felon  newspaper. 

**  I  owe  it  to  Mr.  Martin  to  state,  that  I  write 
this  letter  without  his  knowledge,  and  I  am  cer- 
tain, when  he  shall  know  of  it,  entirely  against 
his  wish )  bnt  I  consider  myself  bound  in  justice 
aod  honour  to  adopt  this  course. 

« I  shall  forward  a  copy  of  this  note  to  the 
Attorney-General." 

Well,  it  is  perfectly  understood  that  in 
the  prosecution  of  crime,  gOYcmments 
never  can  make  terms  with  a  man  who 
does  not  render  himself  amenable  to  the 
law.  No  answer  was  given  to  Mr.  ReiUv. 
He  might  have  written  what  he  pleasea. 
It  wonld  have  been  harmless,  as  well  as 
his  other  writings,  unless  he  had  the 
newspapers  there  to  give  them  circula- 
tion. Mr.  Beilly  may  have  written  some 
of  these  letters^  Bnt  the  writing  is  not 
the  charge.  The  charge  is,  that  they  were 
pnbiishea.  I  respectftilly  submit,  they 
were  legally  published  by  Mr.  Mt^in, 


Well,  gentlemen,  some  observations 
may  be  made  on  eome  of  these  articles  as 
not  actually  expressing  the  compassings, 
devices,  and  intentions  charged  in  this 
indictment.  I  say  there  is  scarcely  one 
article  in  the  whole  which  does  not.  That 
article  written  from  Newgate,  **  Stand  to 
your  Arms,"  states  it  almost  as  clearly  as 
any  of  the  others ;  but  taking  them  as  a 
body,  there  can  be  no  possible  doubt  on 
the  subject;  neither,  gentlemen,  does  it 
beour  to  roe  that  there  can  be  any  doubt 
that  they  were  acts  done  in  furtherance  of 
this  conspiracy ;  and  even  though  they  did 
not  legally  or  technically  express,  in  black 
and  white,  the  compassing  and  destruction 
of  the  Queen,  or  the  levying  of  war 
against  her,  still,  I  say,  they  are  overt 
acts  in  furtherance  of  that  object,  and 
with  that  intent.  I  say,  therefore,  if 
there  be  nothing  else  in  the  case,  may  I 
ask  you  if  there  is  any  ignorance  professed 
as  to  what  paper  the  United  Iriehman 
wasp  It  is  now  stated,  and  we  are  all 
aware,  that  its  proprietor  was  banished  for 
an  offence  precisely  similar  to  that  for 
which  this  man  is  now  charged.  The  very 
title  of  this  paper,  I  think,  shows  the 
object  for  which  it  was  published.  I  con- 
fess the  only  regret  I  have  in  this  trans- 
action is,  though  perhaps  I  believe  I 
would  not  be  entirely  warranted  in  law  in 
having  done  it,  that  I  did  not  advise  the 
authorities  not  to  issue  stamps  to  a  paper 
with  such  a  title.  I  think  it  is  a  disgrace 
to  our  law  that  the  paper  should  he  allowed 
to  be  published  by  the  laws  of  the  land, 
with  the  title  of  the  Irish  Felon,  the 
sucoei^sor  of  the  United  Irishman,  I 
think  the  very  name  of  the  paper  is  an 
index  of  its  object  and  its  contents.  It  is 
"  the  successor  to  the  United  Iriehnum," 
It  is  published  with  the  same  views  and 
objects.  The  prospectus  is  not  here.  The 
prospectus  of  that  paper  is  not  published ; 
out  although  the  prospectus  is  not  pub* 
lished — I  mean  the  regular  formal  pros- 
pectus which  is  usually  the  forerunner  of 
the  paper — these  articles  are  published  in 
the  first  number,  which  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  oalliuff  the  prospectus.  There 
is  nothin|^  in  the  whole  disavowing  or 
disapproving  of  the  statement  of  the 
United  Iriahmom,  Would  Mr.  Martin,  or 
would  any  man,  become  the  proprietor  of 
such  a  paper,  with  such  a  name,  the 
Irish  Felon,  unless  with  that  object  such  as 
he  stated  P  May  I  ask,  would  Mr.  Martin 
have  entered  into  a  contract  with  that 
**  incendiary  "—-as  I  may  be  at  liberty  to 
call  him— Mr.  Lalor,  who  broaches  these 
doctrines,  if  he  disapproved  of  the  opinions 
of  Lalor  t  Would  he  hare  published  "  Mr. 
Lalor*8  Letter  " — wonld  he  have  suffered  it 
to  appear  in  his  paperP  If  it  had  ap- 
peared by  accident,  woold  be  allow  that 
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man    to  continae   a   oontribator  to  liia 
paper  P 

It  is  a  case  in  which  every  nnmber  of 
tbiB  paper  from  beginning  to  end,  each 
and  every  article,  has  the  one  object -« 
that  object  being  the  diflmembernient  of 
tbe  empire.  And  shoold  yon  come  to  the 
conclnBion  that  that  was  the  object,  I  trust 
that  no  consideration  will  indace  or  in- 
flnenoeyon  to  shrink  from  doing  yonr  dnty, 
howeyer  distressing  it  may  be  to  yon  in- 
diridnally,  or  whateyer  conseqaenoes  may 
resalt  from  it  to  others. 

The  Conrt  adjourned,  and  bailiffs  were 
sworn  in  to  keep  the  jury  together. 

Tuesday,  August  15,  1848. 

EVIDEMCB  TOR  THB  CbOWV. 

Charles  Vernon:  Registrar  of  News- 
papers in  the  Stamp  Office.  Proved  the 
statutory  declaration  of  proprietorship 
made  and  signed  by  the  prisoner,  and 
produced  and  proved  copies  of  the  Iruh 
Felon  of  June  24  and  July  1,  8,  15,  and 
22,  signed  by  tbe  prisoner,  and  lodged  in 
the  office  pursuant  to  the  Act. 

Martin  Daly,  constable,  spoke  to  pur- 
chasing a  copy  of  the  Irieh  Felon  of 
Jane  22  from  a  boy  in  the  office  of  the 
paper.  Mnrtimer  Redmond  spoke  to  par- 
chasing  a  copy  of  the  issue  of  July  1  from 
Maria  Keen  an,  a  newsvendor  in  Dame- 
street.  Michasl  M*Olynn  and  John  Ban- 
field  spoke  to  purchasing  a  copy  of  the 
issues  of  July  8  and  22  respectively  in  the 
office  of  the  paper. 

Luke  Prender. — Examined  by  the 
Solicitor-  General. 

Sergeant  of  police.  Produced  a  warrant 
for  the  arrest  of  the  prisoner  dated  Julv  8. 
Could  not  find  the  prisoner  on  that  day. 
Saw  him  on  July  8  in  Lower  Castle  Yard, 
going  to  Superintendent  Guy's  office,  and 
afterwards  found  him  sitting  in  that 
office. 

Did  you  accompany  him  to  any  other 
place  on  that  dayP — ^Yes;  he  asked  me 
whether  I  had  a  warrant  against  him.  I 
told  hipi  I  had;  and  I  then  conducted 
him  before  Mr.  Tyndal,  the  presiding 
magistrate  at  the  College  street  police 
office.  The  clerk  in  the  police  office,  Mr. 
Williams,  read  an  information  setting 
forth  two  articles. 

He  read  the  headings  of  the  articles  P — 
Yes. 

Were  those  the  newspapers  P  —Yes ;  they 
were  the  two  papers  attached  to  the  in- 
formation. 

Did  Mr.  Tyndal  say  anything  to  the  pri- 
soner with  respeot  to  reading  the  infor* 
mation  P— Yes. 

Sir  Cohman  O'Loghlen:  My  lords,  we 
object  to  any  stalement  beii^g  given  in 


evideiioe  wkioh  wm  im<i  by  tha  ykuiw 
at  the  polioe  office  while  ia  ooatodj.  Tbe 
Act  of  Parliament  (a)  requires  that  any  de- 
claration made  by  the  priaoiMr  shovld  be 
reduced  into  wriiiag.  It  does  not  appear 
that  any  dedaratiaii  made  by  the  ] 
has  been  reduoed  into  writing. 

PsmrBVAniBE,  B. :  Suppose  the 
trate  does  not  take  any  ezamtDafei«m  F 

PiooT,   C.B.:    It  is    the  dnl^r    of   tlie 
BUgistrate  to  take  down  the  exan 
in  writing. 

SoUeOor-Oeneral:  The  question  I 
putting  to  the  witness  wm,  whether  Mr. 
Tyndal  asked  the  man  whether  he  wiahed 
the  thing  to  be  done. 

{To  the  foifeMSt.)— You  say  that  Mr. 
Tyndal  asked  whether  he  wished  the  in- 
formation to  be  read  P— The  magistrate, 
Mr.  Tyndal,  asked  the  prisoner  if  he 
wished  those  papers  read.  The  prisoner 
said  he  did  not ;  that  he  was  a  responaiblo 
pemon  morally. 

Were  the  headings  of  the  articles  stated 
to  him  P— They  were  from  the  informaition. 

Do  you  recollect  the  tiUe  of  any  of 
those  articles  P— I  do  not,  but  I  recoHect 
the  dates,  tbe  24th  of  June  and  the  Ist  of 
July;  the  headings  I  do  not  reooUect; 
thev  were  read  from  the  newspapen  at- 
tached to  the  information. 

Have  you  any  recollection  of  his  having 
said  anything  elseP — Yes,  he  said  he 
wished  to  remark  to  the  magistrate  that 
the  caape  of  him  keeping  out  of  the  way 
of  the  person  who  had  the  warrant  against 
him  was,  that  he  did  not  wish  to  be  tried 
by  the  judges  who  were  presiding  at  that 
Commission. 

Anything  further  P— No,  sir. 

Was  he  then  committed P— Yea,  Icon- 
veyed  him  to  the  prison —Newgate. 


Croflfi-ezamined  by  BmtL 

I  understood  you  to  say  that  ACr.  Iforitfi 
came  there  to  surrender  himselfP — ^He 
did. 

How  long  had  you  the  warrant  against 
him  P— I  had  it  from  the  8rd  of  July. 

Up  to  what  date  P— Tip  to  the  8th. 

That  is  five  days  P— Yes,  sir. 

Tell  me  this.  Did  you  make  any  efforts 
to  arrest  him  during  that  week  P — 1  went 
BO  far  as  searching  places  for  him. 

Were  there  any  other  of  the  police  look- 
ing for  him  except  yourself  P—lliere  were. 

Did  you  keep  a  watch  on  the  Feion  oflloe 
during  that  weekP — ^I  did  not  particu- 
larly. 

Did  anyone  else  P~I  cannot  say. 

Did  you  search  it  for  him  P^— I  did. 

How  often  did  yoa  search  it  for  him  P 
—But  (Hice. 
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On  wbsl  d»7  was  that  P-^That  was  on 
the  7th. 

Tell  me  who  yen  saw  there  on  the  7th  P 
— I  saw  Mr.  Belany^  a  clerk  in  the  office. 

Did  JOM  see  Mr.  Devin  BeiUy  there  P — 
He  was  not  there. 

Did  yon  see  Mr.  Jo§eph  Brennan  there  ? 
— ^I  oannot  say  that  he  was  there. 

Or  Mr.  Lalorf — I  cannot  say. 

Were  you  present  when  there  was  a 
seizure  made  at  the  Fdan  office  P — ^Yes. 

What  day  was  that  P — It  was  on  the  7th. 

What  diol  yon  seize  P — I  seized  a  quan- 
tity of  manuscr]})ts  and  letters. 

Did  you  examine  those  manuscripts  or 
letters  that  you  seized  P — I  did  not.  I 
just  looked  over  thorn,  but  I  did  not  pay 
any  attention  to  them. 

Were  "any  of  them  manuscripts  of  ar- 
ticles which  had  been  published  in  the 
paper?— I  cannot  say ;  to  the  best  of  my 
Delief  they  were  manuscripts. 

Were  they  letters  P— Yes. 

Whom  were  those  letters  addressed 
toP 

Solicitor- General :  Here  we  must  stop 
TOU.  If  you  call  for  the  letters  you  can 
haTe  them. 

Attorney- General :  All  the  papers  that 
were  in  the  office  we  will  hand  to  you,  and 
if  they  are  eyidence  you  may  make  use  of 
them. 

BuU  {to  ths  witness) :  Were  there  letters 
there  P — There  were. 

Were  those  letters  in  a  deskP — They 
were  not. 

Where  were  they  lying  P — They  were  in 
the  first-floor  front ;  and  more  below  stairs 
in  the  office. 

How  many  letters  and  manuscripts  do 
you  think  were  seized  P — I  cannot  say 
indeed ;  there  was  a  great  many. 

Did  you  see  any  letters  addressed  to  Mr. 
Brennan  f— I  cannot  say  I  did. 

I  took  the  papers  to  Mr.  Pemberi<m*8 
office  in  Castle  Yard.  I  saw  them  there 
a  few  days  ago. 

PsNNEFATHER,  B. !  Mr.  Tyndol  was 
present  at  the  office  P — Yes. 

And  his  clerk  was  present  P — His  clerk, 
Mr.  Williams. 

Can  you  say  positively,  one  way  or 
another,  whether  what  the  prisoner  said 
was  taken  down  in  writing  p — I  am  quite 
sure  it  was  not,  my  lord ;  neither  by  the 
magistrate  nor  the  clerk. 

Pknhsvatbbr,  B.  :  I  am  not  prepared 
at  all  to  say  that  it  ought  not  to  have 
been  taken  down  in  writing;  and  if  it 
ouffht,  it  would  have  been  presumed  it 
had  been  so  done,  and  then  no  parol 
evidence  could  have  been  received  if  it 
vas  taken  down. 

SMeiUsT'Q^mttKd:  Certainly  mot,  my 
lord. 


BwiMnel  W.  2Vn<la2.— Examined  by 
Baldv)vn, 

I  believe  you  are  one  of  the  magistrates 
of  the  College-street  division  P — I  am. 

Do  you  recollect  the  circumstance  of 
Mr.  John  Martin  being  brought  before 
you  at  the  College-street  office  r—I  do. 

Was  anything  said  about  reading  the 
ai-ticlesp — When  the  informations  were 
read,  I  asked  Mr.  Martin  if  be  would 
wish  the  articles  themselves  to  be  read 
at  length. 

Did  he  make  any  answer  to  that  P— He 
said  not ;  he  did  not  think  it  was  neces- 
sary. He  said  that  he  was  aware  of  them, 
and  that  he  was  morally  responsible  for 
them. 

The  entire  of  this  information  was  read 
to  him  P— Yes. 

And  the  heads  of  all  the  articles  P— 
Yes 

Now,  was  his  answer  to  that  question 
taken  down  by  you  in  writing  P — It  was 
not. 

Was  it  taken  down  by  anybody,  to  your 
knowledge  P — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Who  18  the  clerk  jn  your  office  P — 
Mr.  Williams  was  the  clerk  on  that  oc- 
caiiion. 

Where  is  Mr.  Williams  now  p— He  is  in 
England,  I  believe. 

Cross-examined  by  Holmes. 

Were  not  these  articles  all  printed  and 
published  before  that  in  the  newspaper  P 
— The  paper  is  attached  to  the  informa- 
tion ;  of  course  they  were. 

James  Christie. — Examined  by  Whiteside. 

A  policeman,  on  duty  in  Trinity  Street 
on  the  night  of  the  drd  of  July  ;  saw  two 
persons  go  into  the  Felon  office  at  a 
quarter  to  twelve,  and  come  out  with 
something. 

Sir  Cohnan  0*Loghlen :  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  is  material  to  the  issue.  The 
issue  joining  between  the  parties  is, 
*' compassing,  intending,  and  devising." 
I  do  not  know  what  third  parties  in 
Trinity  Street  have  to  do  with  that. 

Pevnepathek,  B.  :  Supposing,  Sir  OoU 
man,  there  was  found  a  manuscript  in 
that  office  in  the  prisoner's  handwriting, 
reviewing  these  articles,  would  tliat  be 
evidencer 

Sir  CohuM  O'Loghlen:  That  might  be 
evidence. 

Pemnetathek,  B.  :  Or  the  abstraction  of 
that  evidence  P 

Sir  Oolman  G'LogMen :  I  doubt  the  ab- 
straction of  that  evidence. 

Whiteside :  How  long  were  they  in  the 
office  before  they  oame  oat  P — A  quarter 
ofanbpnr. 
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Did  they  oome  oat  together  or  sepa- 
rately P — Separately. 

Had  either  of  them  anything  with 
them  P— They  had. 

What?— Two  portfolios,  or  large-eised 
covers  of  hooks. 

And  yon  saw  them  P — I  did,  sir ;  they 
had  an  outside  car,  and  they  pat  them  on 
it. 

Coald  yon  see  whether  there  were 
papers  in  those  portfolios  P— I  coald ;  there 
were  papers. 

What  did  they  with  the  pnortfoliosP — 
They  pat  them  into  an  outside  car  and 
drove  off  to  Hevteshury  S^-eet. 

How  do  you  know  they  drove  to  Heytea- 
hury  Street? — I  followed  them  in  a  car. 

Now,  can  you  tell  us  whether  those 
papers  were  newspapers  or  manuscripts  ? 
—1  could  not  say. 

Were  they  white  P — They  were. 

You  had  no  warrant  to  interfere  with 
them P— No,  I  had  not;  I  did  not  know 
that  one  was  out  for  them. 

Do  you  know  whose  house  they  went 
into  in  Heytesbury  Sti*eet  P— They  went 
into  the  house  No.  11. 

Do  you  know  whose  house  that  is  P — I 
do  not ;  they  discharged  the  carman  there. 

Cross  examined  by  Butt 

What  brought  you  there  that  night  P — 
I  was  on  duty  there. 

Was  it  to  watch  that  oflSoe  P— It  was  not 
to  watch  that  office  in  narticular. 

What  other  office  haa  you  to  watch  P — 
I  had  no  other  office  to  watch  but  that. 

Tou  were  not  sent  there  to  watch  it  P — 
I  was  sent  there  to  watch  it. 

You  cannot  eay  who  were  the  persons 
on  that  car  P— No. 

How  large  were  the  portfolios  that  they 
brought  out  P — ^Very  large. 

Might  they  not  contain  all  the  account* 
books  and  papers;  were  they  not  large 
enough  to  contain  all  the  account-books  P 
— No,  they  were  not. 

Might  they  not  have  been  the  account- 
books  of  the  paper  P — lliey  might ;  there 
were  no  books  in  them. 

Will  you  take  on  yourself  to  say  they 
were  not  the  account-books  of  the  paper  P 
— No,  they  were  not. 

Thomas  Boylan  confirmed  the  evidence 
of  the  last  witness. 

AugwPue  Henry  G'tw— Examined  by 
Smyly, 

What  are  you  P— An  inspector  of  police. 

This  is  the  paper  of  the  15th  which  we 
did  not  prove  before  {hwnding  a  paper  to 
the  witness).  Did  you  purchase  that 
paper  P — ^I  did. 

On  what  day  P-— On  the  15th  of  July. 

That  is  the  day  of  the  publication  P— ^It  iB. 


It  was  not  at  the  office  yon  got  it  F — ^It 

\  was  not. 

■      Were   yon   present    bore  when   Jailm 
UUeM  was  tried  P~I  was. 

Were  yoa  here  ai  the  time  he  waa  sen- 
tenced P— I  was. 

Did  you  hear  him  sentenoed  P — ^I  did. 
^  SolicUoT'Omteral :  We  prove  the  conrio- 
tion. 

EieiKard  KemmU — ^Examined  by  Perrim. 

Are  you  in  the  Crown-Solicitor's  office  P 
— I  am. 

What  is  that  you  have  in  your  hand  P — 
A  oopv  of  the  record  of  the  oonvieiion  of 
John  Mitehd. 

Did  you  oompare  it  P — ^I  did. 

Where  did  yon  compare  itP — ^In  tho 
Crown  office  of  Mr.  AUey^  in  Ghreat  Brans- 
wick  Street. 

In  the  city  of  Dublin  P— Yes. 

Attorney- General :  Now  as  to  this  alle- 
gation of  the  seisure  of  papers  in  tiie 
Fiion  office,  we  have  been  served  with  a 
notice  to  produce  any  of  the  manuscripts 
of  these  articles.  Such  have  not  been 
found,  and  we  have  no  means  of  prodnoing 
them. 

Butt :  I  object  to  that  statement. 

Attorney 'General:  I  mean  to  prodnce 
all  the  papers  that  we  found  in  ^e 
Felon  office,  but  they  do  not  bear  upon  this 
case.  They  are  not  nart  of  my  case.  I 
have  them  here;  and  the  gentleman  in 
whose  custody  they  are  will  be  called ;  who 
has  gone  through  all  the  Felon  papers  in 
the  Castle,  that  came  into  our  possession, 
and  they  may  make  what  use  of  them  they 
please. 

Charles  Pemherton — Examined  by  the 
Solicitor-  General. 

Do  yon  hold  any  situation  in  any  publio 
office  in  Dublin  f—l  have  been  oonfiden- 
tially  engaged  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Police. 

What  papers  are  those  that  yon  hold  in 
your  hand? — ^These  are  a  portion  of  the 
papers  that  I  received  firom  the  witness 
Trendsr. 

Were  you  employed  to  go  through  and 
examine  the  papers  brought  to  yoa  by 
i  Prender  f— I  was. 

Did  you  examine  them  carefVilly  whai- 
eyer  they  are  P — Yes,  they  are  in  different 
envelop^;  they  consist  of  letters  and 
communications  from  different  persons. 

Did  you  examine  those  papers  with 
reference  to  the  articles  that  were  con- 
tained in  the  Felon  newspaper P — ^I  did; 
that  is,  with  regard  to  articles  inserted 
in  the  indictment.  I  looked  for  tiie  mann- 
scripts  of  those  articles. 

Were  yon  able  to  find  in  anj  of  the 
papers  the  manuscripts  from  which  these 
articles  in  the  Jf'elofi  newspaper  ikppear  to 
have  been  printed  P — ^I  was  not. 
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OmM-exunined  by  B^Ui. 

Were  any  of  those  letters  in  the  hand- 

'hing  of  Mr.  Ma/rtin  f— I  do  not  know 
Jfotitn'f  handwriting ;  I  know  nothing  of 
Mr.  JTor^. 

Do  any  of  those  letters  purport  to 
be  si^ed  by  Mr.  MaHin  f — 1  aid  nofc 
examine  them  with  a  view  to  the  particu- 
lar signature ;  they  are  letters  in  general, 
addressed  io  the  paper  and  to  different 
persons ;  some  to  Mr.  Ifofim,  some  to  Mr. 
jBrennan  ;  generally,  to  the  editor. 

Is  there  a  letter  there  firom  Mr.  Moffibn 
to  Mr.  Brewna/n  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is. 

Did  yon  not  examine  it,  then,  to  look 
for  letters  of  Mr.  Ifor^  f — -I  examined 
generally,  with  a  yiew  to  the  articles  of 
the  indictment. 

FieoT,  O.B. :  Did  I  understand  rightly 
that  these  are  a  portion? — These  are  a 
portion  ;  the  remainder  were  insignificant, 
and  were  not  considered  necessary  to  jire- 
serye;  printed  extracts,  printers  scraps, 
materials  of  some  acoounts,  and  some 
trifling  matters — ^yery  insignificant  mat- 
ters. 

Attorney- Oeneral :  We  propose  to  read 
the  attested  copy  of  the  declaration  in  the 
Stamp  Office  by  Mr.  Mwriin,  and  the 
original  declaration  itself  with  Mr. 
Jforttn'f  name  attached  to  it.  [This  was 
entered  as  read.]  We  then  propose  to 
read  the  five  copies  of  the  newspapers 
which  we  have  proved  from  the  stamp 
Office.  We  conceive  that  the  whole  news- 
papers are  in  eyidence,  as  the  evidence  of 
Sablication.  We  also  propose  to  read  the 
aplicate  copies  of  the  same  newspapers 
that  were  purchased— all  purchased  in  or 
about  the  office. 

Bvii :  I  object  to  anything  being  read 
except  the  articles  inserted  in  the  indict- 
ment. 

Pehnspathbb,  6. :  The  Question  does  not 
arise  at  present,  until  the  article  which 
the  Attorney 'Oen&ral  desires  to  read  is 
pointed  out. 

The  Attomey'Chneral  read  the  title, 
which  was  not  objected  to : 

'*  The  Irish  Felom,  Buccestor  io  the  United 
Iriekman, '  Libbktt,  Equality,  Fbatbshitt,' 
Dablin,  Saturday,  June  24, 1848." 

and  the  motto : 

**  Oor  independence  most  be  had  at  all 
haxards.  If  the  men  of  property  will  not  sop- 
port  US,  they  mnst  fall;  we  can  support  our- 
selves by  the  aid  of  that  numerous  and  respect- 
able dass  of  the  community,  the  men  of  no 
property. — ^Trbobald  Woliv  Toira." 

also: 

**  Neither  the  jury,  nor  the  Judges,  nor  any 
msuA  in  thia  court,  preanmes  to  imagine  that  it 
ia  a  criminal  who  stands  in  this  dock  .  .  . 
I  have  acted  all  throo|^  this  business  aadar  a 

7C7aa. 


strong  sense  of  dn^.  I  do  not  repent  of  any- 
thing I  have  done ;  and  I  believe  that  the  course 
I  have  opened  u  only  commenced. — Johh 
MiTCHJBL,  from  the  dock  in  Newgate,  27th  May, 
1848." 

Butt :  This  raises  the  general  question. 

PiooT,  O.B.:  Do  you  allege  that  the 
part  you  propose  to  read  refers  to,  or  is 
connected  with,  any  of  the  articles  laid  in 
the  indictment  P 

Attomoff'Oeneral:  No,  my  lord. 

PiGOT,  O.B. :  I  take  it,  then,  that  the 
object  is  to  establish  the  design. 

Attomey-Oeneral :  I  am  now  reading 
the  motto  of  the  paper.  I  do  not  offer  it 
under  the  first  count  as  a  distinct  overt 
act,  but  as  evidence  of  the  mode  of  pab- 
lication,  the  sort  of  prblication,  and  as 
the  accompanying  circumstances  of  the 
publication. 

PieoT,  G.B. :  In  Mii6kel*e  case(a)  I  un- 
derstand the  spoken  speech  was  offered 
in  eyidence  to  sustain  the  publication  in 
the  paper ;  and,  although  the  publication 
was  that  of  a  speech,  the  Court  refused  to 
receive  that  as  eyidence,  on  the  ground 
that  the  speech  was  not  laid  as  an  overt 
act  in  the  indictment. 

Attorney 'Oen&raZ:  We  offered  it  for  the 
purpose  of  proving  the  identity  of  Miichel, 
No  question  arose  on  the  subject  at  all. 
There  are  counts  here,  the  13th  and  14th 
counts,  which  charge  the  prisoner  with 
ezjiressing,  uttering  and  aeclaring  his 
felonious  compassings  by  divers  overt  acts 
and  deeds,  namely,  by  publishing  these 
newspapers — without  setting  forth  the 
precise  publications. 

Butt :  Those  counts  are  clearly  bad,  be- 
cause the  offence  defined  by  the  statute  is 
to  utter  and  declare  the  intention  present 
in  his  mind  by  publishing  any  printing 
or  writing.  It  is  not  like  the  old  law  of 
treason,  where  the  entire  gnilt  was  in  the 
intention,  and  the  overt  acts  were  eyi- 
dence to  prove  the  intention.  But  here 
the  publisninff  is  in  itself  a  distinct  and 
positiye  ingredient  of  the  offence.  Surely 
under  this  Act,  or  the  corresponding 
Treason  A.ct,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
set  out  the  words  and  the  writings  them- 
selves, as  they  constitute  the  particular 
offence.  If  you  indict  a  person  under  the 
statute  of  Edw.  III.  for  treason,  there  the 
guilt  being  entirely  in  the  intention  of 
compassing,  and  that  constituting  the 
crime  which  is  to  be  proyed  by  oyert  acts, 
the  question  as  to  tne  manner  in  which 
the  oyert  acts  must  be  set  out  is  very 
different  firom  the  question  here.  The 
rale  is,  that  in  all  cases,  whether  of  libel, 
or  of  threatening  letters,  or  of  any  other 
offence,  wherever  the   writing  is  of  the 


(a)  See  above,  p.  655. 
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easonoe  of  the  crime,  the  writine  must 
itself  be  set  out.  I  sabmit,  by  analogy  to 
9\\  the  raftOB,  that  this  count  iu  altogether 
bad»  and  that  we  mosit  not  be  prejadiced 
by  it. 

WhiteMe  referred  to  TTotfow't  caee.(a) 
In  WaUorCs  case,  his  couiiBel  objected 
to  a  speech  of  his  beins  given  in  eyidence 
because  it  was  not  laid  in  the  indictment, 
which  contained  counts  under  36  Oeo.  3., 
for  conspiring  to  leVy  war,  but  Lord 
EUenbarofigh  said  — 

**  He  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  speech 
was  evidence  under  the  overt  acts  for  levyintr 
war — it  was  evidence  quo  tmiwto  the  thing  was 
done." 

PieoT,  0.6. :  The  evidenoe  was  reoeiyed 
to  explain  the  act  of  levying  war. 

Pennefathkr,  B.  :  The  acts  proved ' 
against  him  were  the  overt  acts  laid  in  the  ■ 
indictment.  Where  there  are  overt  acts 
to  let  in  the  evidence,  the  evidence  may 
be  received  as  explanatory  of  those  acts ; 
but  if  there  be  a  oount  which  does  not  lay 
any  overt  act,  I  cannot  conoeive  how  it 
oan  be  admitted. 

Whitsnde:  Wat8(m*8  counsel  said  that 
overt  act  was  vague,  and  did  not  admit 
this  particular  speech.  The  Court  said  it 
did ;  and  Lord  Bllenborough  says  :— 

**  If  no  Buch  overt  act  had  been  laid,  it  was  an 
universal  rule  of  evidence,  that  what  a  party 
says,  may  be  given  in  evidence  against  him  to 
explain  his  conduct." 

Suppose  this  was  not  a  writing,  but  that 
Mr.  MaHin,  the  prisoner,  had  spoken  all 
that  is  in  that  paper,  would  that  be  evi- 
dence against  him  r 

FiooT,  C.B. :  I  should  say  that  that 
would  not  be  evidence  unless  laid  as  an 
overt  act  of  advised  ani  open  speaking. 

Whiteside:  Suppose  be  made  a  speech 
with  reference  to  this  article. 

PiooT,  C.B. :  If  it  was  a  distinct  and 
unconnected  speech,  I  should  say  it  must 
be  laid  as  an  overt  act ;  as  a  distinct  and 
unconnected  speech,  it  ought  to  be  laid 
under  that  part  of  the  Aot  of  Parliament 
which  says,  that  the  party  shall  be  guilty 
if  he  expresses  and  declares  the  intention 
by  advised  and  open  speaking. 

Whiteside:  It  will  soon  come  to  this, 
that  indictments  must  be  of  interminable 
length,  and  that  all  the  evidence  must  be 
pleaded. 

Pekkefatheb,  B.  :  I  think  ve^  much  of 
the  evidence  must  be  stated.  Where  you 
rely  on  the  statement  in  a  paper,  as  a  de- 
claration of  the  defendant,  you  ought  to 
state  that.  That  is  what  appears  to  me 
the  obvious  meaning  of  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. You  oan  state  any  number  of  these 
acts,  matters,  and  things. 

(a)  32  St.  Tr.  87;  2  Stark.  132. 


WhtUeide:  Bat  each  pMrtieoUr  act  tdaj 
be  supported  by  a  body  of  evidence  in  re- 
lation to  itself;  and  the  Aot  of  Parlia- 
ment does  not  limit  the  prosecutor  to 
Erove  it  by  the  simple  thing  or  documeni 
lid  in  the  indictment,  especially  where, 
as  in  this  case,  there  are  two  counts  caati- 
onsly  framed,  saying,  that  by  divers  arti- 
cles he  did  express  his  felonious  intent. 
If  this  count  is  bad  it  shoald  be  taken  ad- 
vantaii^  of. 

Pbnksf^thbe,  B.  :  Would  you  be  satia- 
fied  to  take  a  verdict  on  the  general  oount, 
excluding  all  the  others  F 

AUemey-Chneral :  Certainly  not,  my 
lord. 

PsHVEFATmi,  B. :  Because  that  is  what 
we  are  arguing.  It  would  not  help  yon 
to  let  in  evidence  on  that  count,  which,  if 
let  in,  can  be  of  no  value  except  on  that 
count.  It  is  valaeless,  but  it  might  sus- 
tain a  good  oount. 

AUomey^Oeneral :  Your  lordship  will 
not  take  me  as  admitting  these  oofunta 
are  bad ;  I  think  they  are  good.  But  I  do 
not  want  to  have  a  writ  of  error  raising 
an  abstract  question. 

PsifNSFATHER,  B. :  I  think  that  is  the 
fair  question.  I  used  a  stronger  expres- 
sion than  I  entertain  of  the  oount.  I  do 
not  mean  to  sav  I  give  any  opinion  ;  but 
I  think  the  fair  test  is  this,  the  Act 
of  Parliament  does  reonire  the  matters 
and  things  to  be  statea,  and  aUows  the 
prosecutor  to  state  as  many  of  them  as  he 
thinks  fit  in  the  indictment.  Now,  as  to 
admitting  in  evidence  a  statement — ^mani* 
festl^  not  evidenoe  of  the  compassing 
and  imagination  laid  in  the  indictment 
explanatory  of  other  acts  stated  in  the 
oount,  I  think  it  might  be  received.  If  it 
do  amount  to  an  overt  aot,  it  ought  to  be 
stated  (in  the  indictment). 

Aiiomey'Oeneral :  1  was  not  putting  it 
as  an  overt  act. 

Pennb?athe&,  B.  :  It  is  not  explanatory. 

WhiisMe:  The  prisoner  oan  read  any 
part  of  it — that  is  clear.  It  is  evidence  for 
him. 

AUamey-Oenerai :  And  is  he  to  select 
the  particular  paragraphs  P 

PsHMBTATHEB,  B. :  If  he  goes  out  of  the 
thing  laid,  the  whole  paper  must  be  read. 

Btiit:  As  I  read  the  case  of  Bern  v. 
WaUon,  there  were  two  counts  upon  the 
old  statute  of  Edward  III. ;  ana  one  of 
those  counts  set  out,  among  other  overt 
acts,  that  they  had  publish^  divers  pla- 
cards, inviting  people  to  meet  together, 
and  the  question  turned  on  whether  a 
speech  was  admissible  under  that  count. 

PiooT,  O.B.:  The  form  of  the  indict- 
ment was  the  statement  of  a  conspiracy,  a 
statement  of  aots  in  furtherance  of  that 
conspiracy,  and  indicating  what  it  was ; 
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not  a  statemeni  of  the  intention  deolared 
by  words  or  writings. 

WhUeHde  :  I  am  quite  right  in  saying 
it  was  under  the  d6th  of  Oeo.  3.  In 
page  138,  the  coonsel  for  the  prisoner 
says— 

"  This  was  necessary  because  treason  was 
assigned  in  the  indictment  under  the  statute  of 
the  86th  of  Geo.  3.,  hy  which  statute  it  is 
aaade  treason  to  conspire  to  levy  war  to  force 
and  compel  the  King  to  change  his  measures."(a) 

And  whether  there  was  an  overt  act  or 
not  laid,  the  jndges  held  it  was  eyidence. 

Pekk£Vather»  B.  :  You  are  to  judge 
whether  it  is  worth  pressing. 

AUomey-General :  The  aiiicles  are  not 
perhaps  of  any  great  importance.  It  is 
not  with  reference  to  this  particular  case 
—but  I  do  not  like  to  have  a  decision 
of  this  Court  cited  against  me  on  a  future 
occasion  in  other  cases;  that  nothing 
whatever  is  to  be  given  in  evidence  under 
this  statute,  except  what  is  actually  stated. 

PSifNKFATHEB,  B. :   Do   UOt   BUppOBO   the 

Court  deciding  that  stall. 

Attorney 'Oeneral:  It  is  important  to 
counsel,  advising  prosecutions  of  this  de- 
scription, to  know  what  is  decided ;  and  if 
it  be  decided  to  this  extent,  that  under  this 
Act  of  Parliament  I  am  not  to  give  in  evi- 
dence what  the  Court  are  of  opinion  would 
amount  to  a  distinct  overt  act,  under  a 
specific  count  in  which  I  allege  a  parti- 
cular act,  I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  deci- 
sion at  all. 

PEiTNErATHEB,  B. :  That  is  our  view  at 
present. 

SolieHor- General :  Then  we  do  not  press 
any  of  the  other  articles. 

Attomey-Generdl :  It  is  not,  my  lord,  as 
being  overt  acts  that  I  offer  them  in  evi- 
dence, but  as  explanatory,  and  showing 
the  circumstance  of  the  publication. 

Peithbfathisb,  B.  :  That  was  the  way  I 
collected  it  from  your  argument;  and 
really  from  your  way  of  putting  it,  con- 
sidering that  in  our  judgment  it  does 
amount  to  an  overt  act,  we  ought  not  to 
receive  it. 

After  some  further  discussion,-*- 

AUomey' General:  Then,  my  lords,  we 
only  read  the  several  articles  in  the  in- 
dictment, and  the  title  of  the  newspaper ; 
of  course,  if  they  refer  to  any  other  arti- 
cle in  the  papers,  we  shall  have  the  right 
to  refer  to  them  in  reply. 

Pbnnsfaxhsb,  B.  :  Then  we  pronounce 
no  judgment  upon  the  point  against  you. 

[The  various  articles  set  out  in  the  in- 
dictment and  the  record  of  John  MUoheTe 
conviction  were  put  in  and  read.] 


(a)  In  Bex  v.  Watson  there  were  two  counts 
nnder  the  Treason  Act,  1795,  and  two  under 
the  Treason  Act,  1851. 


Butt  claimed  that  the  reference  to  John 
MitcheTe  trial  in  the  article  "  The  Crown- 
ing of  Felony  "  entitled  the  defence  to 
have  the  article  **  The  Conviction  of  John 
Mttehel"  in  the  same  paper,  read  as  part 
of  the  prosecutor's  case. 

PsNNEPATHER,  B. :  You  have  really  no 
right  to  call  upon  them  to  read  that.  You 
may  read  it,  but  the  Attorney 'General  is 
not  bound  to  read  it.  There  is  no  re- 
ference in  the  article  he  has  read  which 
calls  on  him  to  read  it. 

PiGOT,  C.B. :  It  is  only  when  the  article 
sought  to  be  read,  explains  the  preceding 
article,  that  it  can  be  done. 


SPfiBGH  70B  TUB   DsnVCB. 

IButt  referred  to  the  terms  of  the  Treason 
Felony  Act.]  I  have  asked  you,  gentlemen, 
to  take  down  the  precise  charge  against  the 
prisoner,  and  I  perceive  you  have  done 
so  ;  and  I  now  ask  you  furtber,  altogether, 
to  get  rid  from  your  minds  of  an  expres- 
sion which  the  Attomey- General  made  use 
of  when  he  asked  you,  would  you  not  hold 
my  client  responsible  for  his  paper.  Your 
business  is  not  to  hold  him  responsible. 
You  are  to  find,  upon  your  oaths,  that  he 
intended  to  depose  the  Queen,  or  to  levy 
war  upon  her,  with  the  intention  of  com- 
pelling her  to  change  her  measures,  and 
that  he  did  express,  utter,  and  declare  such 
intention  by  these  articles  in  his  paper. 
Responsible,  no  doubt,  he  is  as  publisher ; 
responsible  he  is,  if  he  published  a  libel 
against  you  or  me ;  responsible  perhaps 
he  might  be  held,  even  criminally,  for 
publishing  seditious  writings,  even  al- 
though it  could  not  be  shown  that  he  him- 
self was  cognisant  of  them ;  but  that  is 
not  the  question  you  have  to  try.  I  give 
the  words  of  the  issue  vou  are  sworn  to 
try,  and  I  ask  you  to  judge  in  this  case  of 
these  words  alone.  Therefore,  dismiss 
from  your  minds  all  vague  notions  of 
responsibility  I  the  very  vagueness  of 
that  word  proves  to  my  mind  that  the 
Attorney- General  felt  the  weakness  of  his 
case.  Did  he  ask  you,  as  I  have  done,  to 
write  down  the  issue  which  you  have  to  try  P 
Did  he  venture,  in  the  course  of  his  long 
and  able  statement,  to  bring  your  atten- 
tion to  the  specific  issue  which  you  have 
to  try  P  Or  did  he,  himself  misled  by 
what  I  believe  to  be  his  zeal  for  the  public 
service,  attempt  to  lead  you  astray  by  sub- 
mitting for  tnis  issue — the  issue  which 
you  are  sworn  to  try — an  issue  unknown 
to  the  law,  and  one  which,  if  you  did  find, 
would  not  make  my  client  punishable 
under  this  Act  for  the  offence  charged 
against  him?  I  care  not  whether  you 
hold  him  revponsible  or  nol :  and  if  the 
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SoUeUoT'Oeneral,  when  he  ooroes  to  re- 
ply. useB  that  word  "  responsihle,'*  I  tell 
yon  now,  that  yon  are  not  sworn  to  try 
whether  my  client  is  respongible  or  not ; 
bnt  yon  are  ^wom  to  try  the  two  posi- 
tive  and  distinct  facta  alleged  in  this  in- 
dictment. 

Observe,  I  implore  yon  —  to  some  of 
^onr  number  I  liaye  been  obliged  to  ad- 
areRS  this  argument  npon  a  former  occa- 
sion— pardon  me,  if  I  repeat  it  again. 
Before  yon  find  a  verdict  of  gnilty  yon 
mast  be  satisfied  of  two  positive  and  dis- 
tinct facts — yon  must  be  satisfied  as  a 
matter  of  fact — a  matter  of  fact,  I  repeat 
it — and  if  I  am  not  right  in  this,  British 
law  is  tyranny— as  a  matter  of  fact,  not 
of  law — yon  are  not  to  draw  any  inference 
of  law ;  yon  are  not  to  be  coerced  by  the 
the  direction  of  any  Conrt ;  yon  mnst, 
npon  yonr  oaths,  and  in  yonr  own  con- 
sciences, be  satisfied,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  in  his  heart  and  sonl  my  client  did 
intend  to  depose  the  Queen,  or  to  levy  war 
npon  her,  in  order  to  compel  her  to 
change  her  measures.  That  is  the  first 
proposition  which  I  lay  down  to  yon. 
Yon  must  believe  that  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
Take  the  language  of  the  indictment. 
How  will  it  be  entered  npon  the  record  P 
"  That  the  jurors  aforesaid  do  sav,  upon 
their  oaths,  that  he  is  guilty  of  the  pre- 
mises." And  what  are  the  premises  P 
"That  he  did  intend  in  his  heart  to  de- 
pose the  Qaeen  and  to  levy  war  against 
ner  "—one  or  other  of  these  intents  will 
bear  out  this  indictment — "  for  the  pur- 
pose of  compelling  her  to  change  her 
measures." 

Now,  I  will  at  once  tell  you  what  I 
mean  by  saying  this  is  a  matter  of  fact. 
The  Attorney -Seneral  argued  to  you,  or 
rather  to  the  Court,  that  the  mere  publi- 
cation was  sufficient  in  itself  to  imply  the 
intent;  and  then  he  argued  to  you  that 
von  ought  to  find  from  the  fact  of  the  pub- 
lication, that  the  intention  existed.  I 
think  I  am  fairly  stating  his  argument  to 
you.  Now,  I  tell  you,  that  Sie  intent 
cannot  be  implied  as  matter  of  law  from 
any  other  fact  that  is  proven  before 
vou  ;  that  I  state  to  you  boldly  and  fear- 
lessly. You  must  find  it  as  a  substantive 
fact.  I  state  this  to  you  with  confidence 
— T  tell  yon,  that  you  and  you  alone 
ftre  the  judges,  whether  the  evidence  is 
sufficient  to  warrant  you  in  inferring 
from  it  the  existence  of  the  treasonable 
intentions  which  this  indictment  imputes ; 
and  this  is  a  question  upon  which  yon 
can  receive  no  direction  from  the  bench. 
I  had  almost  said  you  can  receive  no 
assistance,  but  yon  can  receive  none 
that  will  relieve  you  iVom  the  respon- 
sibility of  forming  your  own  opinion.  In 
a  case  which  has  already  been  tried  under 


this  •tainte.Ca)  I  had  the  bap. 
happiness,  which,  let  my  days  be  long  or 
short,  will  leave  its  memory  upon  my 
mind — of  learning  the  exact  question, 
which  I  believe  yon  have  to  try,  left  to 
another  jury  by  one  of  the  leameid  judges 
who  now  preside  here,  in  a_  charge  of 
which,  if  it  were  not  that  praise  from  me 
to  him  were  presumption,  I  dare  not  apeak 
in  his  presence — a  chai^  which  waa  a 
perfect  model  of  the  charge  of  a  oonatitn- 
tional  judge — ^the  calm  impartial] tj  of 
which  made  me  rejoice  that  the  justioe  of 
this  country,  in  cases  of  political  oflTenoes, 
was  still  administered  by  the  old  tribunals 
of  the  land — and  which  I  know  reconciled 
to  those  tribunids,  and  to  the  constitation 
of  the  country,  many  a  heart,  which  had 
been  before  disafiected  from  them;  and 
earnestly  do  I  pray,  that  long  in  times  of 
public  excitement  may  our  oonstitational 
tribunals  hold  steady  "the  balance  of 
justice  '* ;  and  long  may  justice  upon  per- 
sons charged  with  political  offences  be  ad- 
mi  nisterea  by  judges  who  have  been 
trained  in  the  proper  spirit  of  the  ancient 
constitution  of  Britain.  I  tell  you  then, 
fortified  by  the  authority  of  that  address, 
which,  in  times  when  there  is  so  much  to 
depress  every  man  who  bears  the  name  of 
an  Irishman,  and  so  much  of  gloom  and 
terror  around  us,  still  made  me  proud  that 
I  belonged  to  the  Irish  bar — upon  the  au- 
thority of  that  charge  I  tell  ^on,  that  you 
have  this  question  of  intention  to  try — a 
question  upon  which  no  direction  of  the 
Uourt  can  aid  you,  and  upon  which,  if  the 
opinion  of  the  bench  were  expressed,  and 

?rou  yielded  to  that  opinion  of  the  bench, 
urther  than  commended  itself  to  vour 
own  judgments,  you  would  forfeit  ana  be- 
tray the  liberties  of  jurors,  and  the  liber- 
ties of  every  man  hereafter  accused,  and 
you  would  violate  the  solemn  oath  which 
you  have  taken  upon  the  gospels  of 
your  Grod.  Therefore,  little  accustomed 
as  we  are,  gentlemen,  to  think  for  our- 
selves ;  little  as  we  have  of  that  indepen- 
dence of  thought,  which  has  made  English- 
men the  admiration  of  the  world,  npon 
this  point  you  must  think  for  yourselves, 
and  1  rejoice  to  think  that  you  are  com- 
pelled to  do  BO.  Perhaps  a  more  dexter- 
ous or  more  prudent  advocate  mi^t 
flatter  you,  and  tell  you  that  no  jury  em- 
panelled  in  that  box  could  be  more  fit  to 
try  this  case.  My  reading,  and  the  habits 
of  my  life,  have  led  me  to  consult  the 
history  of  those  State  Trials  in  which,  by 
successive  verdicts,  English  juries  have 
vindicated  the  liberties  of  Englishmen; 
and  I  have  read,  too,  the  State  Trials  in 
Ireland,  and,  gentlemen,  think  of  me 
what  you  will,  and  I  only  ask  if  yon  are 

(a)  (yDohgrty'^  case,  tee  above,  p.  831. 
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oiTended  with  me,  not  to  visit  the  offence 
on  my  client— I  tell  yon,  that  if  I  had  this 
cftse  before  an  English  jury.  I  wonld  rise 
without  anxiety,  and  sit  down  with  a  per- 
fect confidence  of  a  verdict  of  acquittal ; 
bnt  I  have  seen  that,  whilo,  in  the  never- 
to-be-forgotten  words  of  Chief  Justice 
Btuhe,  English  juries  have  protected  the 
constitution  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  law,  **  Irish  juries  have  far  too  often 
lent  themselves  to  the  encroachments  of 
the  law  upon  the  constitution."  No ! 
gentlemen,  I  do  not  flatter  you.  There  is 
in  this  country  an  absence  of  independence 
of  thought ;  and  if  it  were  only  to  have 
taught  jurors  the  lesson,  that  they  must 
think  for  themselves,  I  did  feel  proud  the 
other  eyening  when  another  jury  came 
into  Court  for  advice  upon  a  question, 
upon  which  it  was  their  duty  to  have  made 
up  their  own  minds — I  did  feel  proud 
when  that  learned  judge  taught  them  that 
duty,  and  sent  them  hack  to  their  jury- 
room  to  perform  it  for  themi>elves ;  and  I 
am  perfectly  certain  that  jury  did  take 
his  lesson,  and  came  each  man  to  the  best 
conclusion  he  could  upon  the  subject. 
Therefore,  look  you  for  no  aid  from  the 
bench :  I  speak  this  in  presence  of  the 
learned  judges ;  perhaps  the  word  "aid" 
is  too  strong,  but  look  not  for  the  with- 
drawal of  the  responsibility  which  you 
must  bear  in  decidrng  upon  this  question. 
Now,  gentlemen,  I  will  read  over  the 
headings  of  these  nine  articles  to  you,  and 
we  will  see  how  far  each  bears  upon  the  in- 
dictment ;  but  I  wish  first  to  inauire  which 
of  these  articles  profess  to  be  written 
by  my  client,  and  which  do  not.  I  might 
tell  you, gentlemen,  and  tell  you  truly,  that 
eyen  the  appearance  of  these  articles  in 
this  paper  with  the  printed  signature  of 
"  John  Mcvrtin"  is  not  sufficient  proof  in  a 
case  like  this  that  the  prisoner  wrote  them. 
I  do  strongly  feel  that  the  proof  ought  to 
have  been  carried  further.  Ghsntlemon,  I 
haye  his  most  positive  instructions  to  raise 
no  question  as  to  the  authorship  of  these 
articles.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  am  acting 
right  in  followiug  these  instructions.  In 
cases  of  felony  we  are  not  justified  in 
making  admissions.  But  the  prisoner 
whom  you  are  trying,  would  not  purchase 
the  yerdict  that  wonld  restore  him  to 
liberty  and  home  by  shrinking  from  the 
consequences  of  one  liue  that  ne  himself 
has  written — by  his  own  sentiments  he 
abides ;  but  he  does  in  the  name  of  British 
justice  protest  against  being  held  respon- 
sible for  the  writings  of  Brennan,  Lalor, 
or  Beillv.  My  client  has  quite  streuffth 
of  mind  enough  to  judge  for  himself  in 
the  situation  in  which  he  stands ;  and  he 
has  given  me  instructions,  which  leave  me 
upon  this  point  no  discretion ;  and  if 
yon  can,  from  the  papers  signed  **Jokn 


Martin"  infer  the  intention  charged  in  this 
indictment,  find  him  guilty. 

But,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  it  is  not  by 
these  writings  of  his  own,  it  is  by  the 
writings  of  others,  that  this  prosecution  is 
sought  to  be  sustained.  The  struggle  be- 
tween me  and  the  Aitomey-Omieral,  if  I 
may  call  it  so,  is  a  struggle  involving  not 
only  the  liberty  of  the  subject  but  the 
liberty  of  the  press.  The  real  struggle 
between  me  and  the  Attorney- General  is 
this,  whether  you  can  upon  this  indict- 
ment for  felony,  and  involving  the  guilt 
of  treason  without  its  dignity — whether 
you  can  find  my  client  guilty  for  the 
writings  of  others.  That  will  be  the 
great  constitutional  question  which  you 
will  this  day  have  to  decide,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Court,  between  the  Attorney- 
Chnercd  and  the  humble  individual  who 
now  addresses  you,  representing  in  this 
instance  public  liberty  and  the  liberty  of 
the  press.  'I*hat  constitutional  question 
you  will  have  to  decide.  The  decision  of 
that  question  will  have  its  influence  on 
Irish  rights  and  Irish  history  when  you 
shall  have  left  to  your  children  an  inheri- 
tance of  freedom  or  of  slavery,  to  which 
that  yerdict  may  lead,  when  the  humble 
individual  who  now  addresses  you  is  silent 
in  the  tomb,  and  the  grave  has  heaped  its 
inould  over  all  the  little  ambitions,  and  ex- 
citements, and  disputes  which  may  per- 
haps agitate  the  actions  in  this  scene  to- 
day. 

I  would  yery  much  have  wished  that 
the  Attorney 'General  had  chosen  other 
ground  upon  which  to  fight  this  great 
constitutional  question,  upon  which  he 
believes  it  is  his  duty  to  take  one  side, 
and  on  which,  beyond  all  question,  it  is 
my  duty  to  take  the  other.  I  regard  my 
duty  here  as  not  merely  that  of  an  advo- 
cate, but  of  a  citizen,  iJecause,  with  Lord 
Ershine,  I  believe  that  there  are  cases  in 
which  it  is  difficult  to  separate  the  citisen 
from  the  advocate ;  it  is  my  duty  to  take 
the  other  side,  and  submit  to  you,  that 
under  this  Act  of  Parliament  you  cannot 
find  my  client  responsible  for  the  writings 
of  another.  I  could  have  wished  that  the 
Attorney  -  General  had  chosen  another 
ground  for  that  contest.  He  has  en- 
deayoured,  even  if  you  should  abandon 
that  opinion,  to  ask  your  verdict  upon 
distinct  evidence  in  this  case,  and  upon 
writings  which  my  client  admits  to  be  his ; 
therefore  I  am  a  little  embarrassed  in  con- 
ducting what  I  may  presume  to  call—per- 
haps it  is  presumption  in  me~the  contest 
between  myself,  as  representing  public 
liberty,  and  the  law  officer  of  the  (S-own, 
upon  this  great  question.  I  am,  as  I  said, 
a  little  embarrassed,  because  it  will  be  my 
duty,  admitting  as  I  do,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  my  client,  that  of  all  the  articles 
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Bi^ed  by  John  MarUn  you  mast  judge,  it 
will  be  first  my  duty  to  uioir  you  that  tliey 
do  not  bear  out  the  chargea  contained  in 
this  indictment ;  and  having  disposed  of 
that,  I  mast  then  come  to  the  great  ques- 
tion, which  really  in  my  mind  is  the  sole 
and  only  question  to  be  tried  by  yon, 
which  is,  whether  you  can,  upon  your 
oaths,  find  my  cJient  guilty  of  the  charges 
made  against  him  on  the  evidence  of  the 
writings  of  others. 

[Coansel  read  the  titles  and  signatures 
of  the  different  articles.  Not  one  of  these 
articles  is  anonymous.  Only  two  of  them 
are  signed  by  the  prisoner.] 

Therefore  the  case  comes  before  jon  in 
this  way:  the  prisoner  is  the  registered 
proprietor  of  the  paper — for  a  fortnight, 
when  he  was  at  large;  for  three  weeks, 
when  he  was  in  prison — ^nine  articles  in 
that  paper  made  tbe  subject  of  this  indict- 
ment to  you :  not  one  of  these  articles  in 
which  the  writers  skulked  behind  the  pro- 
tection of  anonymous  writing.  On  every 
one  of  these  articles  the  writer  gave  his 
name  to  the  world  and  to  the  constituted 
authorities  of  the  land ;  and  but  two  of 
these  are  written  by  the  man  now  indicted 
before  jou. 

The  mdictment  is  not  for  knowingly  pub- 
lishing the  intentions  of  others.  A  man 
might  knowingly  publish  the  intentions  of 
another,  and  yet  not  be  guilty  under  this 
indictment.  Guilty  he  might  be,  guilty 
he  would  be,  of  what  every  man  will  admit 
to  be  a  great  offence  against  the  law — ^I  sop- 
pose  these  intentions  treasonable— not  only 
of  an  offence  against  the  law,  but  an  offence 
against  the  peace  and  well-being  of  society 
— but  clearly  guilty  of  an  offence  against 
the  law,  still  he  would  not  be  guilty  of  the 
particular  offence  charged  in  tihis  indict- 
ment. Now  seven  of  these  writings  pur- 
nort  to  express  the  intention  of  Mr.  Lalor, 
Mr.  Brennoflit  and,  I  believe,  Mr.  BeiUv, 
I  fairly,  for  m^  client,  admit  that  he  did 
wrong,  suppoamg  he  knew  of  them,  in 
publishing  those  intentions ;  but  I  cannot 
see,  I  confess,  how  any  twelve  men  upon 
their  oaths  could  say,  that  if  a  man  pubush 
an  article  which  expresses  the  intentions 
of  another,  he  by  that  article  expressed, 
uttered,  and  declared  his  own  inten- 
tion. 

I  propose  now  to  take  the  two  articles 
which,  I  admit,  are  fair  subjects  for  your 
consideration  here,  and  reason  with  you 
upon  the  question  whether  they  by  them- 
selves, standing  alone,  are  sufficient  to 
sustain  this  indictment.  Before  com- 
menting on  these  I  will  state  to  you 
the  manner  in  which  my  client — probably 
he  will  not  forgive  me  saying  so— unfor- 
tunately for  himself — became  connected 
with  this  paper  and  with  the  political 
movement  of  its  party,  a  movement  to 


which  nnquestioiiably  to  a  oerfeain  extent 
many  honourable  and  upright  men  lent 
themselves.  He  is  a  northerner,  a  native  of 
the  county  Down,  a  Presbyterian  in  reli- 
gion ;  and  both  from  his  birthplace,  and 
perhaps  I  may  venture  to  say,  from  the 
spirit  of  his  creed,  he  learned  sturdy 
notions  of  freedom  and  independence. 
He  is  not  a  penniless  adventurer,  seekiiig, 
as  the  AUomay-OweraX  attempted  to 
throw  out  to  you,  the  spoil  of  the  lands  of 
others.  He  nas  lands  of  his  own.  Left 
a  competence  in  landed  proper^,  he  re- 
sided upon  that  property ;  and,  I  believe, 
discharged  the  duties,  to  the  extent  of  his 
property,  of  a  landlord  and  of  a  gentle- 
man, with  benefit  and  advantage  to  his 
tenantry  and  his  neighbours.  He  is  not 
an  uneducated  man.  He  passed  t^irongh 
that  university  which  has  qualified  so 
many  of  us  to  discharge  our  several  parts 
upon  the  scenes  of  life;  and  having 
graduated  there — he  is  a  young  man  of 
aboat  thirty  years  of  age — he  retired  to 
live  upon  the  little  patrimony  which  his 
ancestors  left  him  in  the  sturdy  and 
Presbyterian  county  of  Down.  He  had 
been  the  schoolfellow  of  one  whoee  name 
has  been  often  mentioned  here,  and  of 
whom  I  am  driven  to  say  something  in 
this  case^/o^  MUcM-  Whatever  might 
have  been  the  pohtical  errors  of  that  man's 
career — and  that  he  was  guilty  of  great 
errors  in  point  of  opinion,  if  I  am  not 
misinstructed  as  to  my  client's  feelinic  he 
thought — ^but  whatever  might  have 
the  political  errors  of  John  MUohtTM  < 
and  opinions,  I  hope  I  do  not  incur  the 
displeasure  of  the  Attomey-Ooneral  in 
speakinff  of  one  who,  by  law,  is  a  con- 
victed felon,  when  I  say  that  man  had 
qualities  of  head,  intellect,  heart,  and 
ieelii]^  which  were  calculated  to  win  upon 
the  afiections  of  those  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact.  Even  if  it  prejudice  him  in 
your  minds,  I  dare  not>  for  the  priaonor, 
deny  that  Mitehd  was  his  friend;  and 
bitterly  and  deeply  did  he  mourn  the  pre- 
mature exile  wnich  bore  that  friena  to 
spend  his  days  among  banished  felons. 
You  will  find  in  the  very  first  article  of 
this  paper— be  it  for  evil  or  be  it  for  good, 
know  you  the  truth  and  then  decide — ^you 
will  find  in  the  very  first  article  in  this 
paper  the  tremendous  effect  which  the  trial 
and  transportation  of  his  friend  had  upon 
my  ardent,  and,  I  believe,  honourable  and 
enthusiastic  cUent.  Gentlemen,  I  am 
driven  to  speak  of  John  MUcihd;  and  I 
have  avowed  to  you  that  my  client  is  the 
friend  of  the  man  whom  the  law  has  made 
a  convicted  felon;  and  the  J^tomsy- 
Oeneral  has  charged  it  to  you  as  a  matter 
of  offence,  conncMsted  with  what  he  states 
is  proved  by  the  histoiy  pf  the  oountiy, 
that  this  paper,  of  which  my  client  wm 
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the  publisher,  expressed  a  sjmpi^hy  with 
John  Mitchel  after  he  was  oonricted. 

Aitomey-Oefierdl :  No ;  that  it  adopted 
the  priQciples  of  Mitchel*9  paper. 

BwU :  My  learned  friend,  the  Attorney^ 
Oeneral,  if  he  will  permit  me  to  call  him 
so,  misunderstood  me.  Of  oourse.  he  did 
not  tell  you  in  precise  words,  ihAt  it  was 
a  crime  to  feel  sorry  for  the  fate  of  Mitohd ; 
bnt  he  did  say— and  I  pray  your  attention  to 
this — he  did  say  that  the  prisoner  expressed 
a  sympathy  with  the  opinions  of  Mr. 
MitcM'9  paper,  and  he  brought  forward 
the  conyiotion  of  MUehd  for  felony  as 
proof  that  my  client  was  gniifcy  in  express- 
ing that  sympathy.  I  don't  think  I  mis- 
understood my  learned  friend,  and  it 
would  pain  me  deeply  if  I  misrepresented 
his  argument. 

Now,  genUemen,  this  paper  which  has 
been  given  in  evidence  is  called  ''The 
successor  to  the  United  Iriehmcm."  But 
let  me  tell  you  this  in  the  first  place,  that 
you  cannot  upon  this  trial  assume  fche 
guilt  of  John  MUchd.  It  would  be  mon- 
strous, it  would  be  unjust,  if  jrou  were 
upon  this  trial  as  against  my  client,  who 
has  no  opportunity  of  vindicating  to  the 
Court  or  to  you  the  articles  of  the  United 
IrUhma/n^if  you  were  to  assume  that 
those  articles  were  treasonable ;  and  I  tell 
you  advisedly  as  one  of  the  first  principles 
of  British  law^  that  no  conviction  of  John 
Mitchel  by  any  jury,  is  sufBicient  to  war- 
rant yon  m  believing  as  a  matter  of  fact 
against  my  client,  that  the  United  Irish' 
man  contamed  one  word  of  treason  against 
the  Queen.  I  had,  I  think,  some  reason  to 
complain  of  the  Attomey-Oenercd,  when, 
perhaps,  inadvertently,  he  told  you  that 
you  were  to  believe  that  the  principles  of 
the  United  Irishmcm  paper  were  such  as 
came  within  this  Act.  I  tell  you,  you 
cannot  believe  it.  It  is  a  very  different 
thing  if  he  tells  me  that  it  is  a  libel  upon 
the  administration  of  justice,  to  express 
sympathy  with  the  opinions  of  a  man  con- 
victed of  felony.  I  can  understand  that, 
and  to  that  extent;  for  throughout  this 
case  it  is  my  earnest  and  anxious  desire 
to  deal  candidly  with  you,  be  the  result 
whiM*  it  may ;  I  admit  to  that  extent  you 
may  judge  <m  my  client,  that  he  expreesed 
sympathy  with  a  man,  who  was  in  this 
Uourt  convipted  of  felony,  and  who  wae 
upon  that  conviction  transported  for  four- 
teen years. 

Upon  that  trial  of  Mitehel,  it  is  now  mat- 
ter of  history,  that  from  a  panel  fairly  and 
fitly  retumea,  as  the  triers  on  their  oaths 
found,  by  the  sheriff  of  your  city,  the 
Attorney' Oenerdl^  in  the  exercise  of  his 
right,  and  the  high  prerogative  given  to  the 
Crown,  struck  off  thirty-nine  names.  It 
was,  it  is  said,  his  prerogative.  I  question 
90ttiie  motives  which  mfluenced  him  to 


exercise  that  prerogative;  but  when  dis- 
sent from  that  conviction  is  used  as  an 
element  to  influence  your  minds  with 
respect  to  the  guilt  of  my  client,  and  used 
by  the  Attomey-GeTierat—ii  was  he  who 
opened  this  discussion — it  is  my  solemn 
and  sacred  duty  to  my  client,  from  which 
nothing  shall  deter  me,  and  rather  than 
neglect  which,  my  lords,  I  would  share 
his  prison,  to  ask  you  is  dissatisfaction 
with  a  convictioD  thus  obtained  an  evi- 
dence of  disaffection  in  the  mind  of  my 
client? 

Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  this  alleged 
prerogative  of  the  Crown,  enabling  in 
practice  the  prosecutor  to  strike  any  man 
he  pleases  off  the  panel,  must  one  day  or 
other  undergo  a  fuller  discussion  than  it. 
has  yet  received.  In  MiteheVs  caee  it  was 
strained  to  the  utmost.  In  a  very  remark- 
able case  in  England  Chief  Justice  Eyre  (a) 
expressed  his  opinion,  that  if  it  was 
exercised  unduly  the  Court  ought  to  inter- 
fere. That  opinion  I  admit  has  been 
overruled,  but  it  may  be  yet  my  duty  to 
question  the  existence  of  the  power  that  is 
claimed.  I  do  not  now  discuss  the  aues« 
tion,  but  in  the  case  to  which  I  have 
referred.  Lord  Eldon,  who  was  then  Attor- 
ney^OeneraZ,  when  eighty  jurors  answered 
to  their  names — Lord  JSldon,  whom  it  is 
the  cant  of  Liberals  to  denounce  as  the  ad- 
vocate of  arbitrary  measures— Lord  Eldon 
set  by  but  seven  jurors;  and  when  a 
question  arose  about  excusing  persons  he 
yielded  to  the  opinion  of  the  Ohtef  Jvstice, 
and  permitted  three  of  the  men  he  had  set 
by  to  be  sworn.  But  the  Attorney -Oeneral 
in  Mitehel'B  case,  out  of  seventy-one  jurors 
set  by  thirty-nine,  and  from  the  remaining 
panel  of  thirty-two  was  selected  the  jury 
which  tried  John  Mttchei.  Great  lawyers 
have  said  that  this  right  does  not  exist 
in  law ;  one,  who  was  the  first  professor 
of  the  Boman  Catholic  religion  who  won 
his  way  to  the  judicial  bench  in  Ireland, 
and  whose  memory,  whether  as  Attorney" 
€feneralor  as  criminal  judge,  or  as  presiding 
in  a  court  of  equity,  every  man  who  knew 
him  reveres — I  mean  Sir  Michael  O^Logh- 
len,  who  by  his  demeanour  on  the  bench 
and  in  office  conciliated  the  affections  of 
Protestants,  who  had  opposed  the  admis- 
sion of  Boman  Catholics  to  those  offices, 
to  the  measure  by  which  they  were  thrown 
open  to  their  Boman  Catholic  brethren — 
he  declared  upon  his  oath,  that  in  his 
opinion  that  power  did  not  belong  to  the 
Crown.  Ussge  may  perhaps  have  esta- 
bUshed  this  prerogative.  I  do  not  discuss 
this  now.  But  when  it  is  carried  to  the 
extent  of  setting  by  thirty-nine  out  of 
seventy  respectable  citisens  who  answered 
to  their  names,  then,  what  was  given  as  a 

(a)  In  Home  TooMb  case,  25  St.  Tr.  25. 
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veto  is  perrerted  into  a  ri^^hfe  of  nonmm* 
tion,  and  the  power  of  obieotion  is  made 
that  of  selecdon.  If  the  AUamey-General 
has  this  power,  and  ohooees  to  exerciBe  it, 
there  is  not  one  of  us  whom  he  might  not 
convict  of  any  charge  he  might  prefer 
against  na.  If  he  is  at  liberty  to  seleot 
the  men  whom  he  pleases  to  form  the  jnry, 
then,  I  sa^  it  adrisedly — I  say  it  not  as  an 
adyocate  out  as  a  oitioen,  trial  by^  inry 
does  not  exist.  This  is  not  the  trial  by 
jnry  that  has  preseryed  liberty.  Trial  hj 
xury  it  may  be,  if  trial  by  jary  mean  trial 
Dy  twelve  men  sworn  in  a  jnrr-box  ;  bnt 
this  is  bat  to  make  the  British  oonstita- 
tion  one  of — 

'*  Those  friends  that  palter  with  us  in  a  doable 
sense. 
That  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear,  and 
break  it  to  the  hope." 


Trial  by  jnry — as  it  is  identioal  with  trial 
by  the  country ;  as  oar  fathers  bled  for  it ; 
as  Blackatone  ealogised  it;  as  Camden 
and  Erehine  -vindicated  it ;  trial  by  jnry  as 
the  constitntion  knows  it — ^it  U  not. 

I  ask,  with  the  example  of  Lord  Sldon 
before  yon,  and  the  anthority  I  have  re- 
ferred to,  can  yon  blame  the  friend  of 
John  MUohel,  ir,  when  he  saw  him  torn 
from  his  home  ;  when  he  looked  upon  his 
little  children,  who  should  never  see  their 
father  more ;  when  he  heard  the  doom  of 
a  life^long  separation,  which  from  this 
tribunal  was  pronounced ;  when  he  knew 
that  before  that  sentence  was  pronounoed 
— ^that  sentence  of  which  the  Groyemment 
authorities  ought  to  have  known  nothing, 
of  which  I  am  sore  they  did  know  nothing, 
until  it  was  uttered  in  this  Oourt— yet  if 
he  knew  that  before  it  was  so  uttered  the 
impatience  of  the  authorities  for  ven- 
geance had  brought  the  vessel  that  lay  in 
your  harbour  with  her  steam  up  instantly 
to  execute  that  anticipated  doom;  when 
he  saw  him  hurried  away  without  a  last 
farewell  to  the  wife  of  his  bosom— can  you 
blame  John  Ma/rtvn,  if,  when  reflecting 
upon  all  these  things,  he  thought  and  did 
say  his  Mend  John  Miichel  had  not  had 
that  fair  trial  by  jury  which  is  the  birth- 
right of  every  British  subject  P  He  did 
say  that,  I  admit  and  avow  it.  Ood  forbid 
that  I  should  impugn,  and  I  do  not  im« 
pugn,  the  verdict  of  those  twelve  men 
who  were  empannelled  to  try  ISx,  Miiehd. 
But  when  on  a  question  upon  which  men 
might  differ  as  to  the  construction  of 
articleg,  the  principle  of  the  law  is,  that 
twelve  men  snouldoe  indifferently  chosen, 
brought  there  with  their  varying  pre- 
judices, with  their  changing  habits  of 
thouf^ht— if  the  principles  of  the  British 
constitution  be,  that  no  man  shall  forfeit 
life  or  liberty  until  twelye  men,  so  in- 
differently ohosen,  shall  find  him  guilty, 


will  you  blame  John  Jforlm  for  saying 
that  upon  that  principle  his  friend  Jokn 
JftfeM  had  not  had  a  fair  trial  P  Observa 
what  the  precedent  may  lead  ta  It  is  not, 
as  it  has  been  said,  that  ''hard oases  make 
bad  laws."  Bnt  it  is  times  of  excitement 
that  make  bad  precedents.  If  when  nub- 
lie  alarm  is  excited,  and  if  when  men  look 
with  suspicion  and  distrust  upon  the 
individual,  they  allow  their  personal  en« 
mities  or  political  prejudices  to  lead  them 
to  tolerate  in  the  case  of  that  individori 
what  is  a  violation  of  the  constitntion, 
public  liberty  is  gone. 

But  was  that  all,  gentlemen  P  If  the 
sympathy  which  ray  client  has  expressed 
with  John  Miiekel  has  influenced  your 
minds  at  all,  just  listen  to  the  instructors 
by  whom  he  has  been  tan^ht  to  despise 
the  finding  of  a  court  of  justice,  and  to 
say  that  it  was  of  no  weight,  and  then  find 
him  guilty  at  their  prosecution  if  yon  can. 
Let  me  remind  you  -  and  it  is  a  sabjeet 
upon  which  I  would  to  God  I  had  not 
been  compelled  to  speak— every  Roman 
Catholic  called  upon  the  jury  panel  of 
Miiehd  was  set  aside.  Do  I  give  that  as  a 
reason  why  that  jury  did  not  decide  im- 
partially P  I  know  the  Protestants  of 
Dublin ;  and  I  do  in  my  conscienoe  be- 
lieve, that  be  the  man  Turk,  Jew,  or 
infidel,  or  what  he  may  be,  there  is  not 
a  tribunal  upon  earth  to  which  he  ought 
more  unhesitatingly  to  trust  his  lifo  and 
property  than  to  a  jury  exclusively  of 
Protestants  of  the  city  of  Dublin.  But 
others  may  not  think  as  I  do ;  others  have 
not  felt  as  I  do ;  and  if  the  exclusion  of 
every  Boman  Catholic  off  that  panel,  in 
the  eyes  of  John  MarHn,  deprived  the 
verdict  of  all  weight,  who,  I  ask  you, 
were  his  instructors  P 

There  was  another  trial,  of  memorable 
history.  It  was  in  the  year  1844,  a  trial 
in  the  Queen*s  Bench;  and  that,  too,  is 
matter  of  history ;  but  perhaps  the  J^itor- 
ney-Qeneral  thinks  he  has  already  had 
enough  of  historical  facts.  In  the  year 
1844— this  is  matter  of  history-— a  man 
who  is  now  cold  in  his  grave,  but  of  whom 
his  most  bitter  opponent  will  now  say 
that  he  was  a  great  man,  was  put  npon 
his  trial.  He  was  not  tried  by  a  jury,  in 
which  the  Crown  had  the  advantage  over 
the  subject  of  challenging  indefinitely  as 
here  ;  but  he  was  tried  by  a  special  jury, 
in  which  each  party  struck  off  twelve ;  and 
because  the  Attorney- Chneral  of  that  da;^ 
struck  off  ten  Eoman  OatUoUos  upon  his 
side.  Lord  John  BusfeU,  the  present  Prime 
Minister  of  England,  the  head  of  that 
ministry  whom  my  learned  friend  repre- 
sents, when  he  charges  a  man  in  the  dock 
with  disaffection,  because  he  thonght  the 
conviction  of  Miiohsl  did  not  carry  with 
it  moral  weight— Lord /oto  BuaeeU  stated 
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in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  striking 
off  of  those  ten  Bommn  Catholic  jurors  was 
snflBoient  to  depriye  the  conviotton  of 
Daniel  (yOonneU  of  every  particle  of 
weight.  Who  taught  John  Ma/rtin  to  com- 
plain of  the  exclnsion  of  Catholics  from 
thejarj-hozP  Who  taught  him  P  hurdJohn 
BusseU,  Who  stated  that  that  was  in  itself 
sufficient  to  deprive  the  proceedings  of  all 
weight.  Lord  John  Buuell,  who  stated  in 
the  House  of  Commons — ^and  mark  mj 
words — I  implore  of  you  to  remember  it, 
when  you  recollect  what  I  told  you  about 
English  jurors, — Lord  John  BtuseU,  who 
stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  in 
England  no  Gh)vemment  could  oppress  the 
liberty  of  the  subjeot.(a)  And  why  P  The 
words  sunk  deep  m  my  mind.  Because  in 
Sngland  there  were  fair  and  impartial 
jurors  to  stand  between  the  liberties  of 
the  subject  and  the  Crown ;  and  in  Ire- 
land it  was  not  so.  Who  tanght  John 
Martin  to  assail  the  verdict  of  Lrish  courts 
of  justice  P 

Was  that  all  P  There  was  a  protest  in 
reference  to  the  same  matter  in  the  House 
of  Lords. 

Oh !  weigh  these  words  before  you  con- 
demn John  Martin  on  this  point. 

"  Becaase  the  recent  legal  proceedings  have 
been  oondacted  in  a  manner  to  deprive  them  of 
that  weight  in  public  opinion  which  belongs  to 
the  due  administration  of  justice." 

Who  taught  John  Martin  to  impeach 
the  finding  of  courts  of  iustice  because 
Catholics  were  set  by  P  The  second  name 
to  that  protest  is  "  Clarendon,'* {b)  Who 
taught  him  to  impugn  the  finding  of  the 
jury,  because  it  was  exclusively  Protes- 
tant P  The  instructor  is  in  the  Castle. 
The  pupil  is  in  the  dock ! 

We  will  find  other  eminent  instructors. 
Who  taught  John  Martin  ?  Some  Roman 
Catholics,  who  felt  themselves  aggrieved 
by  the  setting  by  of  ten  of  their  number 
upon  the  triiu  of  Mr.  O'QowmXI^  signed  a 
requisition  for  a  public  meeting  in  the 
following  terms : — 

"  The  Crown-Solicitor  having  upon  Friday  the 
5th  of  January  struck  off  the  jury  panel  of 
forty-eight,  who  had  been  selected  by  ballot  for 
the  pending  state  prosecutions,  all  the  Roman 
Catholics  upon  it,  namely  eleven ;  we,  the  under- 
signed Roman  Catholics,  considering  that  pro- 
ceeding on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  both  an  insult 
and  a  wrong  to  the  emancipated  Catholics  of 
Ireland,  perpetrated  by  a  Government  of  which 
the  leading  memhers  have  repeatedly  expressed 
their  determination  to  administer  justice,  with- 
out reference  to  religious  distinctions,  request 
an  agn^gate  meeting  of  the  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land, m  Dnblin,  to  petition  our  Sovereign,  that 
she  may  be  graciously  pleased  to  direct  her 


(a)  Bee  5  St.  Tr.  K.S.  App.  C,  p.  »53. 
(6)  The  Lord  Lieutenant. 


attention  to  the  oonduet  puvnied  towards  her 
devoted  and  loyal  sabjects  by  her  Majesty's 
Government." 

Who  taught  John  Mariw^  ?  Whose  sig- 
natures do  1  find  attached  to  ttiis  requi- 
sition P  The  first,  B,\ehard  Lalor  Shiel, 
M.P.;  Thomas  N,  Bedington,  M.P.(a) ; 
James  Renry  Monaha/n,  (^.0.  Who  taught 
John  Martin  to  impugn  the  trial  of  John 
Miiehel?  and  to  declare  that  though  a 
verdict  of  a  jury  found  him  a  felon,  he  was 
not  a  felon  P  There  are  the  instructors. 
Where  is  the  pupil  P  The  instructors 
have  been  received  into  the  favour  of  the 
Crown.    The  pupil  is  in  the  dock. 

These  observations  will,  I  trust,  dispose 
of  all  that  had  made  an  improper  impres- 
sion upon  your  minds,  upon  the  subject  of 
MitcheVs  trial ;  of  any  inference  hostile  to 
the  prisoner,  that  you  could  draw  from  the 
fact  of  his  paper  being  called  the  Irish 
Felon,  successor  to  the  United  Irishman. 
The  Attorney 'General  relied  strongly  upon 
that  as  evidence  of  the  guilt.  To  compre- 
hend exactly  what  weight  you  ought  to 
give  to  that  argument,  you  must  under- 
stand the  feeling,  as  far  as  you  can,  which 
actuated  the  prisoner  when  he  assumed 
that  title.  I  will  tell  you  why  he 
assumed  it.  Because  he  thought  that 
Mitehel  had  been  unjustly  senten^.  He 
thought  that  the  "  felony  "  which  the  law 
had  imposed  upon  his  name,  brought  with 
it  nothine  dishonourable ;  and  in  enthu- 
siasm for  his  fHend,  and  to  vindicate  his 
memory  from  the  charges  brought  against 
him,  he  did  desert  his  own  home,  and  did 
come  up  to  town  to  administer  the  little  trust 
which  his  friend  left  him  of  that  friend's 
property,  when  he  was  rudely  torn  from  all 
that  is  dear  on  earth ;  he  did  with  inde- 
pendent generosity  start  this  paper  to 
Tindicate  the  memory  of  his  friend  John 
Mitehel;  and  because  he  believed  him  to 
be  unjustly  punished,  he  did  not  scruple 
to  take  the  name  which  the  law  had 
branded  upon  his  friend,  but  which  he 
did  not  think  brought  with  it  any  dis- 
credit. This  was  wrong— it  was.  If  I  had 
advised  him,  I  would  hiave  pointed  ont  to 
him  that  no  feelings  of  friendship  should 
have  led  him  to  identify  himself  with  ob- 
jecting to  the  solemn  verdict  of  a  court  of 
justice ;  but  can  it  have  the  smallest 
weight  with  yon  in  finding  him  guilty  of 
an  intention  to  depose  the  Queen  P 

Singularly  enough,  gentlemen,  I  am 
able  to  refer  jon  to  an  authoritative  and 
public  exposition  of  the  prisoner's  own 
sentiments  at  the  very  time  when  it  is  of 
importance  to  ascertain  them.  On  the 
17th  of  March  he  attended  a  public  meet- 
ing, and  delivered  a  speech,  the  report  of 
which  I  am  now  about  to  read.     I  will 

(a)  Permanent  Under-Secretary. 
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prore  ihftl  he  mftde  it ;  and  I  will  tmk  yon 
to  judge  of  the  aentimente  he  entertained 
when  he  came  to  Dublin.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  eabsequent  events  may  not 
have  changed  his  sentiments  ;  bat  I  will 
proTe  to  you  from  this  speech,  that  at  the 
period  when  he  delivered  it*  so  far  from 
entertaining  any  notion  of  deposing  the 
Qneen,  no  such  idea  ever  crossed  his  mind. 
It  is  evidence  of  the  most  vital  importance 
to  know  wbat  were  his  sentiments  at  the 
Yerj  moment,  publicly  declared  and 
publicly  expressed,  at  the  very  time  that 
John  Mitchd  started  his  paper. 

Solicitor- Omercd:  Mv  lords,  I  submit 
that  the  learned  counsel  is  not  at  liberty 
to  read  a  speech  made  in  some  other 
paper  on  some  other  occasion  by  the  pri- 
soner at  the  bar.  Neither  his  statements 
nor  his  acts  are  evidence  for  him.  I  did 
not  interfere  before  as  to  what  has  taken 
place ;  but  I  think  this  effort  to  bring  in 
this  is  quite  contrary  to  every  principle  of 
justice. 

Butt  referred  the  decision  in  Home 
Tooks*$  oaae{a)  and  O'ConneiVs  case.(&) 

F£NN£FATHBB,  B. :  Tou  had  better  not 
interrupt  your  statement  now.  You  may 
state  that  document,  and  we  will  consider 
afterwards  whether  it  be  evidence  or  not. 

Solieitor' General :  If  my  learned  friend 
is  to  state  the  document,  I  withdraw  my 
objection  as  to  the  proof  of  it. 

Butt:  G-entlemen,  this  speech  that  I 
am  about  to  read  to  you,  and  which  I 
think  will  realW  furnish  a  key  to  the 
sentiments  of  l£r.  Martin^  when  he  was 
expressing  publicly  his  own  intentions 
and  opinions,  is  a  speech  delivered  on  the 
17th  of  March  of  the  present  year ;  and  as 
we  are  referring  here  to  public  afiairs, 
and  I  do  not  at  all  wish  to  shut  them  out 
from  your  consideration,  yon  will  remem- 
ber that  was  a  moment  when,  if  any  man 
had  any  treason  in  his  mind,  surrounding 
circumstances  were  well  calculated  to  call 
it  forth.  You  remember  the  17th  of 
March  was  immediately  after  the  French 
Revolution— an  event,  which,  whatever 
may  have  been  its  effect  upon  the  country 
in  which  it  occurred,  had  roost  unfortu- 
nate effects  in  this  country,  in  influencing 
the  judgments,  and  unsettling  the  minds 
of  men.  All  indeed  we  have  to  mourn  in 
the  disturbaoces  which  have  taken  place 
in  this  country,  is  to  be  traced  to  the  evil 
effects  of  the  French  Revolution.  Perhaps 
the  17th  of  March  last  was  a  day  upon 
which  of  all  others,  if  a  man  had  any 
treasonable  intentions,  he  would  express 
them;  and  if  you  can  conceive  a  man 
tempted  to  use  violent  language,  it  would 
be  at  a  public  meeting  on  that  day,  upon 

(a)  25  St.  Tr.  2. 
C6)  6  St.  Tr.  N.S,  1. 


whioh  my  clieiit  attended  a  poblio  i 
ing  in  the  town  of  Newry,  Mid  where  he 
spoke.  That  meeting  was  called  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  repeal  of  the 
Union ;  and  whatever  yon  or  1  may  tiiink 
about  that  question,  I  need  not  t^  you, 
that  there  is  nothing  illegal  in  any  sub- 
ject seeking  to  obtiun  the  repeal  of  the 
Act  of  Union,  provided  he  seeks  to  obtain 
it  legally  and  constitutionally.  However 
my  client  attended  that  meeting,  and  he 
spoke  there.  I  do  not  intend  to  read  the 
entire  of  his  speech ;  but  there  are  some 
passages  in  it,  to  which  I  must  call  yoor 
attention.  He  certainly  used  xerj  strong 
hmgQAge  in  speakinff  of  the  dominion  of 
the  Imperial  Legidature.  That  is  in 
itself,  according  to  the  strict  constniotion 
of  the  law,  wrong  and  improper,  and 
might  be  perhaps  punished  in  a  proper 
way.    Hesaid:-> 

**  We  are  here  to  denounce  the  infamous  Act 
of  Union,  as  a  yile  and  pestilent  usoipation, — ^to 
declare  that  usurpation  has  no  moral  authority, 
and  to  promise  to  each  other  tiiat  we  shall  nerer 
cease  our  efforts,  until  the  authority  of  our 
Queen,  Lords,  and  Gommons  be  establisbed  in 
Ireland.  (Cheers.)  I  do  not  aak  the  British 
minister  for  boons,  or  amelioratioBa,  or  alma. 
I  bid  him  to  mind  his  own  business.  1  desire 
that  the  Irish  Parliament  should  assume  the 
management  of  our  national  affairs — Heaven 
knows  they  need  kindly  management,  in  order 
that  the  wrong  and  robbery  through  which  our 
country  lies  desolate,  and  oar  people  starring, 
may  be  stopped,  and  peace  and  prosperity  be 
permitted  within  our  shores.  (Cheers.)  We 
desire  Irish  independence,— that  is,  the  oonstita- 
tion  of  1782. 

"  Not  to  unsettle  property,  not  to  iigore  any 
people,  any  class,  not  to  injure  the  people  of 
England,  or  any  class  of  our  own  pcKiple — ereii 
those  who  act  as  tools  of  the  foreign  CrOTem- 
ment, — but  for  the  benefit  of  all  Irishmen. 
(Cheers.)  Justice  can  harm  no  people,  or  cla^s, 
or  man.  We  have  always  advocated  Repeal 
peacefully.  We  would  repeal  the  Union  by  a 
national  public  opinion,  by  the  triumph  of  the 
principlet  of  truth  and  justice.  Let  no  person 
ima^ne  that  I  desire,  or  hare  ever  deaired,  to 
excite  my  countrymen  to  insurrection,  for  the 
purpose  of  overthrowing  the  .usurping  Govern- 
ment or  seizing  our  rights — I  have  not  done 
so." 

I  pray  your  attention  to  this. 

"  I  always  tr^  to  speak  plainly.  I  will  never 
give  advice  by  insinuation.  I  have  not  deaircd 
to  excite  my  countrymen  to  war  or  vioWnee. 
But  I  have  desired,  and  I  do— oh,  how  ardently 
desire— to  excite  them  to  a  sccred  passion  for 
liberty,  a  sacred  inextinguishable  fire  of  hatred 
against  slavery.  I  believe— nay,  I  know — that 
the  people  of  Ireland  vau,  next  month  if  they 
please,  make  the  Union  parchment  of  no  inora 
force  in  Ireland  than  a  Bussian  ukase,  and  that 
without  shedding  one  drop  of  blood.  It  only 
needs  brotherly  union  among  Irishaaen  and  nn- 
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flmcluiig  nmlntioii.  Let  it  be  andentood  then,  | 
that  for  one  repealer  I  do  not  advocate  violence 
or  war.  And  I  am  jimt  as  peacefdl  in  my  viewB 
now  as  I  was  before  the  recent  events,  which 
have  excited  snch  a  warlike  spirit  in  some  of  my 
•oontrymen.-' 

That  ifl  with  reference  to  France.  Con- 
sidering the  time  of  excitement,  tiio  mad 
excitement  which  then  nnBettled  the  minds 
of  so  many,  I  cannot  conceive  any  more 
trying  occasion  than  the  one  upon  which 
my  client  was  here  called  npon  to  speak 
distinctly,  not  in  his  closet,  but  in  the 
assembly  of  his  fellow-conntrymen,  where 
perhaps,  as  many  of  yon  know,  who  have 
attended  political  meetings,  the  more  vio- 
lent the  sentiments  which  are  expressed, 
the  louder  are  the  cheers.  These  circum- 
stances my  client  resisted.    He  states : — 

**  I  pray  God  prosper  and  preserve  the  French 
republic !  I  hope— most  sincerely,  hope,  that 
the  French  nation  may  avoid  war,  for  it  is  only 
war  that  can  arrest  the  spread  of  those  sacred 
principles  over  the  nations  of  the  earth." 

These  passages  which  I  have  read,  refer 
to  passages  which  I  had  omitted.  I  go 
the  faU  length  of  saying  here,  that  if  he 
chose  to  wish  for  a  republic,  he  was  quite 
entitled  to  do  so ;  it  is  quite  obvious  he 
did  not;  and  upon  his  own  authority  I 
deny  that  he  ever  wished  for  a  republic ; 
but  he  did  wish,  and  wiU  to  the  latest 
hour  of  his  life,  be  it  in  his  home,  or  in 
some  penal  settlement  upon  a  foreign  land, 
desire  to  see  restored  to  Ireland  her  legis- 
lature of  Queen,  Lords,  and  Commons; 
and  whether  it  be  in  a  felon  hulk,  or 
chained  to  the  murderer  in  a  foreign  land, 
his  last  breath  will,  I  belieye,  offer  up  that 
aspiration ;  but  a  republic  in  Ireland  he 
dia  not  wish. 

"  For  one  repealer,  I  repudiate  the  idea  of 
seeking  my  country's  freedom  by  the  blood  of 
the  French  people,  or  by  their  interference.  I 
hope  that  they  may  remain  at  peace  with  Eng- 
land, and  with  the  world.  And  I  will  reject 
their  interference  in  our  behalf.  Ireland  needs 
no  opportunity.  She  needs  only  that  her  sons 
be  united  and  resolved." 

Now,  gentlemen,  here  is  a  rejection  of 
French  interference.  Here  is  a  rejection 
of  that  {>hrase  so  often  used  by  men,  whom 
the  Whig  minister  did  not  disdain  to 
honour,  "that  Euf^land's  weakness  was 
Ireland's  opportunity."  I  can  conceive 
no  speech  more  entirely  repudiating  every 
one  of  the  designs  charged  in  this  mdiot- 
ment,  than  this  speech  does.    He  says .- — 

'*  The  French  throne  has  been  consumed  in  the 
limace  of  the  people's  wrath.  Now  we  are 
peacefhlly  stmgglmg  against  a  sjrstem  of  national 
wrong,  compared  with  which  the  grievances  of 
the  j^nch  were  trifles  indeed — a  system  which 
makes  onr  Queen  powerless  for  good ;  which 
makes  our  aristocracy  disloyal  to  their  native 


land ;  which  make  oar  middle  classes  corrupt, 
and  cowardly,  and  anti-national ;  which  debases, 
and  robs,  and  starves  our  working  classes,  and 
grinds  the  fiices  of  the  poor." 

Now  that  is  his  opinion.  It  is  not  for 
us  to  inquire  whether  that  opinion  be  well 
or  ill  founded.  He  conscientiously  enter- 
tained it.  Differ  with  him  as  you  will, 
you  cannot  convict  him  of  that.  You  see 
his  opinions  are  expressed.  I  never  saw  a 
speech  in  which  there  is  so  much  modera- 
tion, and  so  much  shrinking  from  the  use 
of  strong  language;  therefore  you  will 
give  crecut  to  the  expressions  of  modera- 
tion by  which  his  opinion  is  accom- 
panied. This  is  not  a  speech  in  which 
the  speaker  tells  the  people  to  obey 
the  law,  but  adds  something  to  it, 
which,  if  it  served  a  factious  purpose, 
might  win  approbation.  This  is  a  speech 
in  which  the  speaker,  with  the  downright 
honesty  of  a  man  of  Down,  tells  out  in  the 
boldest  language  all  he  thinks  and  feels, 
and  nothing  but  what  he  thinks.  He 
says : — 

**  He  witnessed  the  systematic  pillage  of  our 
country's  wealth." 

HowP  Five  millions  exported  every 
year  from  Ireland  to  pay  the  rents  of  the 
absentees. 

**  The  organized  hindrances  to  Irish  industry ; 
the  diabolical  arrangement  for  keeping  up  strife 
and  hatred  among  the  sects  and  classes  of  the 
people ;  the  rags,  and  hunger,  and  plague,  and 
famine ;  the  slaughter,  as  one  year's  sacrifice  at 
the  bloody  shrine  of  an  idol — the  Union.  And 
still  we  continue  patient  and  peaceful!  still 
we  strive  peaoefuUy  to  repeal  that  accursed 
'  Union,'  without  injury  to  any  people,  party 
or  men." 

So  the  speech  goes  on,  and  ends  by  sav- 
ing:— 

*' And  oh,  shall  not  Ireland-- Ireland,  whose 
national  slavery  has  cost  more  misery,  more  in- 
human horrors  than  that  of  all  the  subject-states 
of  Europe  combined — shall  not  our  own  dear 
native  land,  so  long  prostrate,  at  last  stand  erect 
before  heaven  in  the  dignity  of  a  free  nation. 
Nobles,  clergy,  gentry,  working  classes,  Pro- 
testants, Catholics,  all  nourished  st  the  breast 
of  onr  mother  land,  in  the  name  of  God,  unite  ss 
brothers,  and  make  Ireland  a  free  and  happy 
nation." 

I  do  not  tell  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
that  this  speech  can  prove  that  he  was  a 
loyal  man,  when  he  wrote  the  articles  for 
which  he  is  now  accused;  even  in  that 
short  interval  he  may  have  changed.  I 
am  endeavouring  to  show  the  feelings  and 
the  circumstances  under  which  he  became 
connected  with  the  newspaper,  of  which 
the  very  title  is  now  made  proof  against 
him.  In  tracing  the  feelings  which  made 
him  establish  that  newspaper,  and  assume 
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for  it  that  title,  it  ifl  eMential  to  show  what 
were  his  opinions  and  sentiments  at  the 
period  to  which  I  advert. 

I  do  say,  gentlemen  of  the  jarr,  that  hy 
this  speech  I  have  incontestably  proved 
that  on  the  17th  of  March  he  entertained, 
and  boldly  acted  on,  sentiments  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  those  with  which  he  is 
now  charged.  Still  entertaining  these 
sentiments  he  came  to  Dablin.  He  came 
becaose  his  friend,  from  whom  he  had 
differed,  was  in  distress.  He  clnng  to 
him  the  more  closely  beoanse  he  was  so. 
He  saw  him  branded  as  a  felon  by  the 
sentence  of  the  law.  Following  what 
tuition,  taught  by  what  authorities,  I  have 
told  you,  he  believed  that  sentence  to  be 
unjust. 

1  have  told  you  that  he  became  asso- 
ciated with  a  number  of  ardent  and  mis- 
guided young  men.  Whatever  might  be 
their  errors,  and  thev  were  great,  he  found 
much  in  them  with  which  a  generous, 
although  still  loyal,  heart  mignt  sym- 
pathize. For  myself  I  am  not  ashamed 
to  say,  that  in  many  respects  I  do  sym- 
pathize with  them  from  m;^  heart  and 
soul.  I  will  yield  to  no  man  in  loyalty  to 
my  Queen ;  but  from  my  heart  and  soul  I 
do  mourn  every  day  that  so  many  young 
men,  who  might  have  been  an  ornament 
to  their  country,  and  have  done  good  ser- 
vice to  their  Queen  and  country,  have 
been  led  astray  into  the  wild  patfais  of  in- 
surrection. With  some  of  those  he  became 
associated.  With  one  of  them,  Thomas 
Devin  BeUly^  whose  name  you  have  heard 
mentioned,  the  AUornejf-OeneraZ  has  al- 
most indignantly  disclaimed  acquaintance, 
although  he  states  he  bad  the  honour  of 
his  correspondence.  I  do  not  know  the 
younff  gentleman ;  but  I  know  that  he  has 
friends  and  relatives — whom  I  will  not 
pain  by  referring  to  them  more  i)arti- 
cularly — whose  good  conduct,  loyalty,  and 
integrity  might  make  it  no  disgrace  even 
for  an  Attorn^- Oeneral  to  own  their 
acquaintance.  X  have  looked  over  some 
of  the  articles  signed  by  this  young  man, 
Mr.  Levin  BeiUy,  as  was  my  duty  to  do ; 
and,  upon  their  perusal,  I  do  mourn  that 
so  mucm  generous  enthusiasm,  and  so  much 
power,  and  all  that  commends  intellect 
and  heart  to  man,  were  wasted  in  such 
a  cause  as  that  with  which  that  young 
man  was  connected.  There  was  also 
Mr.  Lalor,  the  son  of  a  gentleman  who 
was  the  member  for  one  of  the  counties 
of  Ireland,  and  there  was  Brennan;  and 
Martin  having  property,  was  willing  to 
embark  that  property,  not,  as  you  have 
been  told,  in  the  project  of  starting  a 
newspaper,  to  advocate  any  political  set 
of  opinions  further  than  implied  in  what, 
I  say,  but  to  embark  that  property  in 
starting  a  paper,  with  the  desire  of  re- 
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deeming  the  ehasraoter  of  his  friend.  He 
did  emlMrk  his  property  in  this  newspaper, 
to  which  the  others  lent  most  powerfal 
aid.  Is  there  anythinff  criminal  in  that  f 
Say  that  he  called  the  paper  the  Irid^ 
Fdon—VKj  that  he  dared  the  law  which 
had  unjustly  prosecuted  his  friend — and 
say  that  he  thought  the  name  of  fekm, 
branded  upon  him  by  such  a  canvictioBi, 
was  not  a  disgrace  if  given  to  J^ikn  MUeheL, 
that  he  remembered  the  qoalitietf  of  thai 
man's  heart — I  am  not  ashamed  to  say 
I  can  believe  the  man  who  had  embarked 
in  a  bad  cause  may  have  manifested  high 
generosity  and  good  qualities — he  remem- 
bered the  days  of  their  youth  fill  inter- 
course, and  in  generous  indignation  he  did 
start  the  Irish  Fdon,  because  the  law,  as 
he  believed,  had  unjustly  branded  Jokm 
MOehd  as  a  felon. 

What  is  the  next  step  P  I  am  now  told 
that  the  name  of  the  Irish  Fdom  is  in 
itself  a  crime.  Let  us  see  what  took  place 
on  that  sulyeot.  He  went  to  the  Stamp 
Office.  Mr.  Martin  registered  the  Irish 
Felon  there — not  in  secret,  by  concealing 
its  name ;  but  giving  forth  its  name,  he 
registers  the  Irish  Felon*  ^  Her  Majesty's 
Government  issues  to  him  the  stamps, 
which,  upon  every  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
mails,  carry  the  Irish  Felon  free ;  and 
the  Attomey-Oeneral  who  permitted  that 
to  be  done,  at  all  events  who  represents 
the  Government  that  did,  now  calls  upon 
you  to  infer  guilt,  because  he  instituted 
the  Irish  Felon.  To  whom  is  a  young 
man,  a  man  not  read  in  the  law,  to  look 
for  information  upon  what  is  criminal  and 
what  is  not,  if  not  to  the  constituted  autho- 
rities of  the  land  P  and,  if  believing  Lord 
Clarendon*s  protest;  if  believing  Lord 
John  RusseiVs  indignant  denunciation 
against  the  exclusion  of  Catholics  from 
the  jury-box;  if  following  other  examples, 
to  which  I  do  not  wish  more  particularly 
again  to  advert,  be  did  believe  that 
a  conviction  by  a  Protestant  jury,  after 
the  exclusion  of  everjr  Catholic,  was  not 
a  conviction  which  British  law  demanded, 
he  sends  to  the  Stamp  Office,  and  he  tells 
the  Lord  LieiUenant  and  the  Attomey- 
Oeneral,  "I  am  about  to  call  my  paper 
the  Irish  Felon'*;  if  that  is  register^, 
if  stamps  are  issued  to  him,  to  a  paper 
with  that  name,  entitling  him  to  have 
it  carried  free  through  everyone  of  Her 
Majesty's  mails ;  gracious  heaven !  in  the 
name  of  common  justice,  will  you  listen 
to  the  Attorney-  General  when  he  tells  you 
that  he  is  now,  on  the  part  of  the  Gkivem- 
ment,  to  prosecute  the  victim  whom  they 
have  entrapped  P  If  the  name,  of  the 
Irish  Felon  be  sufficient  in  itself  to  con- 
vict him  of  felony,  we  should  "  have 
better  company  at  Tyburn  tree."  This 
Act  makes  men  wbo  are  accessory  ba- 
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fore  the  fact  equally  ffuilty  with  the 
principal.  If  the  Iriih  Felon-^if  that 
name  carries  with  it  one  parciole  of  evi- 
dence to  year  minds  against  my  client, 
and  if  my  client  is  guilty  of  felony,  those 
who  permitted  the  GK>Yemment  stamps  to 
bear  the  IrUh  Felon  throag^h  the  land, 
arc  accessories  to  the  felony  before  the 
fiBbct.  Ohl  gentlemen,  if  one  particle  of 
manhood  kindles  in  yoar  hearts — pardon 
me  for  donbting  it — if  the  spirit  of  liberty 
animates  yoar  souls;  if  yon  have  any 
hatred  of  oppression ;  if  you  have  any 
sympathy  for  the  oppressed ;  as  far  as  i 
have  gone  yet,  yon  will  with  indig^tion 
Boonf  the  argnment  which  calls  upon  you 
to  oonyict  my  client  of  felony,  because 
he  followed  Lord  Clarendon,  Lord  John 
BueeeU,  and  Her  Majesty's  Atiomey-Qene* 
vol  in  denouncing  what  they  called  "jury- 
packing*';  and  because  he  was  led  by 
that  Liird  LieuUncmi  and  that  AUomey' 
Oenercd  to  believe  that  the  name  of  the 
Irish  Felon  was  not  illegal. 

Pardon  me,  gentlemen,  if  I  have  thus 
long  detained  you  upon  points  that  seem 
minute.  But  you  heard  how  the  AUamey- 
Qeneral  reiterated  these  points;  how  he 
pressed  upon  you  the  name  of  the  paper, 
the  occasion  of  its  publication,  the  refer- 
ence to  the  United  Irishman^  the  sym- 
pathy with  his  friend,  as  evidences  of 
guilt,  with  what  justice  judge  ye  now 
upon  your  oaths!  but,  once  for  all,  let 
me  solemnly  tell  you,  that  it  is  not  from 
little  circumstances  of  this  kind  that  you 
can  infer  the  guilt  which  this  indictment 
charges.  I  demand  of  you  to  try  him  by 
that  law  by  which  he  must  hold  his  liberty ; 
and  if  these  be  the  evidences  of  guilt,  in 
the  spirit  of  that  law,  I  demand  your  ver- 
dict of  acquittal.  These  things  may  have 
been  errors,  but  you  are  not  trying  him 
for  errors,  but  for  crimes ;  and  your  ver- 
dict, the  judgment  of  the  law,  will  leave 
him  yet,  if  there  be  errors  in  his  past  life, 
to  redeem  them — ^leave  him  to  atone  for 
them  to  society:  aye,  and  if  the  character 
I  have  heard  of  him  be  true,  the  prayers 
of  the  poor  in  the  neighbourhood  where 
he  dispensed  the  charities  of  a  resident 
proprietor,  though  not  a  rich  one,  will 
Diets  the  day  that  restored  John  Martin  to 
his  property  and  his  home. 

I  come  now  to  the  articles  I  am  about 
to  read,  and  I  will  not  occupy  your  time 
long  by  dwelling  upon  them.  You  will 
observe  the  circumstances  under  which 
this  first  article  was  written.  It  is  ad- 
dressed, •*  To  all  whom  it  may  concern." 
It  is  written—as  it  is  obvious  the  whole 
paper  was  written — ^under  strong  feelings 
of  indignation,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly, 
at  the  treatment  which  MUchel  had  re- 
oeived.  It  begins  bv  sayinff,  and  I  admit 
states  as  clearly  and  pUdn^  as  possible 


the  opinion  which  is  expressed  here  in 
this — 

"At  the  time  when  John  Mitcbel  lay  in 
prison,  expeetin|f  what  fate  Lord  Clarendon's 
*  loaded  dice '  might  bring " 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  understand 
the  allusion  here  of  '*  loaded  dice "  or 
not.  It  was  language  used  in  this  Court 
by  one  whose  speech  in  defence  of  John 
Mitchei,  whatever  you  may  think  of  his 
political  principles,  will  live  while  Irish 
oratory  is  remembered.  It  was  an  ex- 
pression of  the  counsel  who  defended  John 
MUcheit  in  allusion  to  the  constitution  of 
his  jury.    He  says : — 

"At  the  time  when  John  Mitchel  lay  in 
prison,  ezpectintf  what  fate  Lord  Clarendon's 
'loaded  dice'  might  hring,  I  stated  it  as  my 
opinion,  that  if  the  Irish  people  permitted  the 
English  miniptry  to  consummate  his  legal 
marder,  the  national  cause  would  he  ruined 
for  this  generation." 

Now  the  AUomeff-Oeneral  put  upon  this 
article  the  construction,  that  the  writer 
meant  that  the  people  ought  to  have  risen 
and  rescued  Mitohel,  Be  it  so.  Put  that 
meaning  upon  it.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  say 
it  does  not  bear  it.  Is  that  an  expression 
of  an  intent  to  do  a  future  act  P  It  refers 
to  what  was  passed.  But  if  these  articles 
were  written  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of 
inciting  the  people  to  a  rescue,  a  high 
offence  it  would  be  in  any  man  who  joined 
in  that  rescue  ;  but,  if  the  rescue  had  been 
attempted,  not  one  of  the  parties  engaged 
in  it  would  have  made  themselves  liable, 
except  life  had  been  lost,  to  penalties  high 
as  those  which  this  Act  imposes.  If  this 
had  been  an  article  inciting  them  to 
rescue,  you  could  not  find  him  guilty 
under  this  Act ;  but  it  does  express  the 
heartfelt  indignation  which  my  client 
felt,  when  he  belieyed  that  the  friend, 
whom  he  imagined  innocent,  had  been 
unjustly  sent-enced  ;  but  I  tell  you  in  the 
presence  of  this  Court,  that  even  if  he  did 
excite  the  people  bo  rescue  Mitehel,  and  if 
Mitohel  hiMl  not  then  been  on  his  way 
to  Bermuda,  it  would  not  have  been  the 
ofience  which  this  Act  contemplated. 
There  is  not  one  word— and  read  you  this 
article  I  implore  of  you — if  when  this  case 
closes  you.  are  not  satisfied  of  the  inno- 
cence of  my  client,  take  this  article  and 
read  it  through,  read  every  word,  and 
take  up,  what  some  of  you  have  been 
good  enough  to  write  down  at  my  sug- 
gestion, the  words  of  this  indictment ;  re- 
membering that  you  are  not  to  try  him 
for  sedition,  nor  for  a  libel  upon  courts  of 
iustioe,  but  to  try  him  for  mtending  to 
depose  the  Queen — to  do  a  future  act — 
or  to  levy  war  upon  her,  in   order    to 
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oompel  her  to  change  her  coanMk  and 
measnroB;  and  upon  year  oaths  Bay,  is 
there  one  word,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  that  article,  which  indicates 
either  the  one  or  the  other  intention. 

Oh !  there  is  one  word  in  this  article  I 
mnst  not  forget,  it  certainly  does  occur  in 
one  of  these  articles — I  took  down  the 
Attorney 'Oeiierar 8  words— there  does  occur 
an  expression  **  to  overthrow  English  do- 
minion in  Ireland."  "  Bank  treason,*' 
cries  the  AUomey-OeneraL  Gentlemen, 
Ireland  is  not  a  snbject  or  an  inferior 
country.  It  is  an  integral  part  of  one 
great  empire ;  and  I  avow  that  if  there  be 
"  English  dominion  in  Ireland,"  it  is  the 
saor^  duty  of  every  man  who  loves  the 
onion  between  the  two  countries  to  en- 
dearour  to  overthrow  it.  *' English  do- 
minion I "  Oh,  I  wish  I  heard  an  English 
AUomey-Oenardl  stand  up  in  an  Englieh 
court  of  justice  and  call  upon  a  jury  to 
convict  a  man  of  treason  because  he  said 
he  would  overthrow  Irish  dominion  in 
England.  The  very  fact  that  such  an 
observation  was  made,  that  any  man 
would  venture  to  say  in  an  Irish  court  of 
justice  that  to  overtlirow  English  dominion 
in  Ireland  was  treason,  does  prove  to  me 
that  "  the  iron  has  entered  into  our  soul." 
What,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  said  P^, 
when  he  proposed  the  Union  ?  "Is  this," 
he  cried,  '*  to  be  called  the  subjugation  of 
Ireland  P  Is  it  not  rather  the  case  of  two 
countries  upon  equal  terms  uniting  ?  " 
Such  I  maintain  is  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
posed union. 

<<  Nod  ego  nee  Teacris  Italos  parere  jubebo. 
Nee  nova  regna  peto  ;  paribiu  se  le^bus  ambie, 
InvictsB  gentes  fetema  in  federa  mittant." 

If  some  one  had  stood  up  in  the  House 
of  Commons  then  and  replied  to  this,  that 
forty-eight  years  would  pass,  and  an  Irish 
Attom&U'Oenerdl  would  stand  in  an  Lrish 
court  of  justice  and  call  upon  an  Irish  jury 
to  con?ict  of  treason  the  sentiment,  that 
English  dominion  in  Ireland  was  not  to  be 
tolerated.  We  are  equal  to  England. 
Such  are  the  terms  of  the  Union;  and 
you  are  slaves  if  we  are  not  in  every 
respect,  by  law  and  by  the  Union,  an 
integral  peurt  of  this  groat  empire;  aye, 
and  pardon  me,  gentlemen,  slaves  you 
are,  and  slaves  vou  deserve  to  be,  if  any 
Attomev'Oensrai  upon  earth  will  make 
you  find  it  treason  to  say  that  there  shall 
not  be  English  dominion  in  Ireland. 

Gentlemen,  I  pass  from  that  first 
article;  and  I  ask  you  again,  by  the 
solemn  oath  you  have  taken,  to  take  this 
article,  and  I  ask  you  not,  whether  you 
will  make  my  client  responsible  for  it  or 
not — ^but  I  ask  you  to  take  that  article 
and  the  indictment  which  you  are  sworn 
to  try,  and  I  ask  you  to  read  them  both  as 


honest  men,  and  find  my  eliont  guilty 
upon  that  article  if  vou  can. 

In  the  order  in  which  I  propose  to  deal 
with  this  case,  I  will  pass  over  all  the 
intervening  articles  which  are  not  thA 
writings  of  the  prisoner,  and  proceed  to 
the  article  of  Saturday  the  22ad  of  July ; 
and,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  admit  that 
this  uiicle  is  one  which  ought  not  to  have 
been  written.  I  am  happy  to  peroeive 
that  some  of  you,  gentlemen,  were  jurora 
in  another  case,  in  which  it  was  my  duty 
to  address  you  on  behalf  of  the  priaoner ; 
and  I  am  happy  to  observe,  and  probably 
you  too  observed,  that  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  these  papers,  no  matter 
whose  writings  are  taken,  you  may  find 
sentiments  of  which  you  would  highly 
disi^prove — sentiments  which  tend,  as 
you  may  believe,  to  the  subversion  of 
social  ordor-^sentiments  that  are  sediti- 
ous ;  najr,  perhaps  in  some  of  the  writings 
— ^if  not  in  those  of  Jokm  Martin^  in  those 
of  the  others — ^you  may  find  sentiments 
which  might  appear  even  to  incur  the 
penalties  of  this  Act ;  but  from  the  b^n« 
ning  to  the  end  of  these  papers  I  have  not 
observed  a  single  sentence,  inculcating 
anything  savage,  or  anything  against 
which  the  common  feelings  of  our  nature 
and  of  common  humanity  could  revolt. 
It  appears  to  me,  and  this  honourably 
distinguishes  itself  from  some  of  the  other 
papers  which  we  had  before  us,  there  is  a 
total  absence  ft*om  anything  like  what 
our  better  feelings  should  condemn  as 
inciting  to  turbulence  or  atrocity ;  on  the 
contrary,  in  the  very  worst  articles  of 
Laior  there  is  evidence  of  a  generous 
heart,  an  upright  mind,  led  astray  into 
projects  which  I  certainly  denounce  as 
revolutionary. 

But,  gentlemen,  I  have  already  spoken 
to  you  too  long.  I  trust  that  you  nave  not 
that  narrow  bigoted  prejudice  which 
would  tell  you,  that  tnere  is  nothing 
right  or  noble  on  the  side  of  the  cause 
from  which  we  dissent.  The  man  who 
thinks  so,  is  a  bad  ally  of  his  own.  I  do 
think  better  of  you,  as  I  do  of  myself.  I 
can  understand  that  in  projects  wnich  our 
judgments  and  consciences  condemn — and 
alas  I  human  nature  would  be  more  per- 
fect if  it  were  not  so — there  may  be 
engaged  many  a  generous  spirit  and  many 
a  noble  heart.  But  from  the  banning  to 
the  end  of  these  papers — the  five  whole 
numbers — ^the  Attorney-Oeneral  proposed 
to  read  the  advertisements  and  all;  the 
decision  of  the  Oourt,  however,  saved  us 
from  that  infiiction — ^he  has  laid  his  hand 
upon  articles,  not  written  by  my  client, 
which  breathe  of  war;  but  of  a  war, 
supposing  the  cause  were  right,  that  was 
disgraceful  to  the  heart  of  any  man,  he 
has  not  been  able  to  discover  one  word. 
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Here  are  the  objeeto  of  the  Iriah  Fdom^  as 
declared  in  this  first  number : — 

"  To  gain  permissioa  for  the  Irish  people  to  care 
for  their  own  lives,  their  own  happiness  and 
dignity;  to  abolish  the  political  conditions  which 
compel  the  classes  of  oar  people  to  hate  and  to 
murder  each  other,  and  which  compel  the  Irish 
people  to  hate  the  very  name  of  the  English." 

Would  you  wish  that  Btate  of  things 
produced  which  would  abolish  the  social 
condition  which  now  unfortunately  exists, 
which  compels  our  people  to  liate  and 
murder  each  other  P  Have  your  never 
heard  of  the  murders  of  landlords  by  their 
tenants  P  I  do  not  wish  to  add  of  whole- 
sale extermination  of  tenants  by  their 
landlords  P  Do  you  wish  to  abolish  that  p 
So  did  John  Martin.  Do  you  wish  a 
change  in  the  state  of  things,  which 
makes  too  many  of  the  Irish  people  to 
hate  the  very  name  of  the  English  P 
Would  you  wish,  gentlemen,  no  hatred  of 
England  to  exist  among  any  portion  of 
our  countrymen — that  we  shoala  be  drawn 
closer  to  the  English  people — that  our 
union  with  them  in  feeling,  in  interest,  in 
property,  should  be  more  complete  ?  Then 
so  aid  John  Martin.  We  may  differ  with 
him  as  to  the  means,  but  we  must  sympa- 
thize with  him  as  to  the  end. 

**  To  ead  the  reign  of  fraud,  perjury,  corrup- 
tion, and  (jOTemment  butchery,  and  to  make 
law,  order,  and  peace  possible  in  Ireland,  the 
Irish  Felon  takes  its  place  among  the  com- 
batants in  the  holy  war  now  waging  in  this 
island  against  foreign  tyranny.  In  conducting 
it,  my  weapons  shall  be  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  So  help  me, 
God  I" 

His  weapons  were  whatP  Pikes,  or 
muskets,  or  rifles P  No.  "My  weapons 
shall  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth."  And  yet  the 
Aitomey-Oenfiral  calls  upon  you,  from  that 
article  in  which  the  man  solemnly  de- 
clares, by  oath  to  his  €k>d,  "that  his 
weapons  shall  be  the  truth,  the  whole 
trutn,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,"  to  infer 
that  his  weapons  shall  be  of  a  different 
character,  and  that  he  had  an  intention  of 
using  them  for  a  traitorous  purpose.  In- 
fer that  if  you  can,  and  if  you  dare,  upon 
your  oaths;  and  how  much  nearer  will 
that  carry  you  to  find  him  guilty  of  the 
offence  here  charged.  In  what  is  the 
offence  P  Believe  him  hypocrite — belieye 
that  this  article  was  written  to  cloak  his 
designs.  What  is  the  offence  P  That  he 
did  express,  utter,  and  declare  his  treason- 
able intention.  Did  he  do  that,  when  he 
said  his  **  weapons  should  be  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
troth  P"  or  will  you  find,  upon  your 
oaths,  that  it  is  by  "  the  truth,  the  whole 
ttMi,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,'*  that 


the  Queen's  authority,  as  administered  in 
this  country,  is  to  be  subyerted  P 

You  are  to  judge  whether  these  two 
articles,  the  first  article  and  the  last 
article — the  only  two  I  alleged  to  be 
written  by  the  prisoner — establish  his 
guilt  Again  I  ask  you— I  care  not  what 
comments  may  be  made  upon  them  in 
reply — I  care  not  what  the  8olioitor'Oen&' 
ral  may  say  to  you,  how  he  may  speak  of 
responsibility.  Do  this  for  me,  I  implore 
you,  in  the  name  of  justice, — take  these 
two  articles,  and  take  no  vague  exposition 
of  **  tyrannical  laws  tyrannically  exe- 
cuted '  — ^take  with  you  no  unmeaning 
words  which  will  mislead  you, — take  with 
you  the  indictment  which  you  are  sworn 
to  find, — read  this  last  article  over, — ^I 
admit  it  tells  the  people  to  retain  their 
arms, — I  admit  that ;  but  then  read  over 
ihe  indictment  and  tell  me,  are  you  satis- 
fied that  that  article  expresses,  utters, 
and  declares  the  intention  either  to  de- 
pose the  Queen,  or  to  levy  war  upon  her, 
m  order  to  compel  her  to  change  her 
counsels  or  measures.  Judge,  gentlemen, 
if  I  have  in  my  heart  and  conscience  a 
doubt  of  what  your  decision  ought  to  be, 
when  I  ask  you,  in  your  jury-box,  to  take 
the  charge  which  you  are  sworn  to  try, 
and  read  it  over  line  by  line,  and  compare 
this  article  with  the  letter  of  the  inaict- 
ment  ^ou  are  sworn  to  find.  There  is  a 
direction  here  to  the  people  to  retain 
their  arms.  I  ask  you,  do  you  remember 
when  there  was  a  Tory  ministry  in  office — 
and  it  was  the  interest  of  those  who  now 
hold  the  reins  of  power  to  displace  them— 
did  they  teach  the  people  the  grand  doc- 
trine of  the  British  constitution  in  this 
country,  that  it  was  the  right  of  the  people 
to  hold  their  arms  P  And  will  you  admit, 
that  because  one  ministry  is  in  power,  and 
another  not,  the  laws  changer  I  admit 
that  John  MaHin  was  seditious  when  he 
advised  the  people,  if  he  did  so— if  he 
advised  the  people  to  disobey  the  law,  no 
matter  with  what  partizan  view  that  law 
was  enacted;  but  if  there  be  a  heart 
which  feels  that  there  is  a  principle  of 
eternal  truth,  and  remembers  the  lessons 
taught  by  the  ministry  out  of  office 
when  they  are  in  office,  especially  when 
the  instructors  themselves  have  profited 
by  them,  you  will  not  find  it  treason  to 
assert,  even  in  the  face  of  a  coercion  bill, 
the  right  of  the  people  to  have  arms. 
Eemember  this  article  was  written  in 
prison,  when  Gk)vemment  had  the  power 
of  preventing  him  from  issuing  any  article. 
I  should  be  sorry  to  believe,  I  do  not 
believe,  that  finding  the  previous  evidence 
insufficient,  and  having  this  man  within 
their  clutches  in  the  gaol  of  Newgate,  and 
finding  that  all  he  had  vet  done  was  in* 
sufficient,  they  permitted  him  still  to  send 
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foiih  his  artiol60  to  the  preu,  in  the  hope 
that  his  excited  feelings  would  lead  him  to 
say  something  that  woold  give  them  better 
groandfl  for  this  prosecution  and  more 
oonclnsiye  eridence.  Bat  this  I  do  saj, 
that  when  he  was  in  Newgate  he  was 
permitted  still  to  send  ontthis  paper ;  aye, 
ne  who,  if  you  now  belieye  the  AUorney^ 
OenercU,  intended  to  depose  the  Oneen  by 
writing  these  very  articles, — he  whom,  in 
his  emberanoe  of  loyalty,  which  official 
station  always  excites,  the  AtU>mey'Gen&' 
ral  now  denounces  as  intending  to  depose 
the  Queen — he  was  permitted  by  the  Go- 
Temment,  which  that  AUomey^Oeneral 
represents,  to  send  forth  those  papers 
which  now  are  denonnced  as  '*  the  pesti- 
lent springs  of  contagion."  Who  are  the 
accessories  before  the  &ctP  The  men 
who  had  the  power  to  prerent  him  pub- 
lishing this  article,  and  did  not — the  men 
who,  knowing  how  imprisonment  would 
exasperate  and  excite  him,  still  permitted 
him  to  write  -  the  men  who  permitted  him 
to  send  this  article  from  ihe  pnson  in 
which  they  had  confined  him.  The  place 
from  whicn  it  is  written  is  to  be  estimated, 
when  you  are  called  on  to  judge  whether 
it  be  the  expression  of  a  settled  and 
deliberate  design.  Still,  gentlemen,  if 
this  article  conveys  to  you,  which  I  sub- 
mit it  cannot,  the  conviction  upon  your 
minds  that  he  had  the  design  attributed  in 
this  indictment,  and  that  he  uttered,  ex- 
pressed, and  declared  it ;  aye,  though  it 
came  from  the  room  in  the  prison,  where 
the  detectiyes  of  the  GoYemment  were 
around  and  spies  were  beside  him,  and 
where  bolts  and  bars  detained  him,  and 
where  every  word  he  wrote  was  known  to 
the  Government — yon  have  nothing  to  do 
with  Uiat :  convict  him  if  you  think  you 
ought;  but  as  von  hate  oppression,  and 
love  justice  and  truth,  I  ask  you  to  pre 
sume  everything  against  the  Government, 
whose  strongest  case  now  against  him  is, 
the  article  which  they  permitted  him  to 
send  from  the  cell  in  which  he  was  con- 
fined. 

But,  gentlemen,  what  is  this  article? 
And  if  I  have  commented  strongly  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  Government,  as  it  was 
my  duty  to  do,  in  permitting  this  article 
to  go  out  of  the  prison,  and  then  indicting 
him  for  it ;  see  how  in  every  part  of  this 
case  I  make  the  Government,  as  far  as  we 
hare  gone  yet,  in  its  strongest  parts  sanc- 
tion and  tolerate  his  conduct.  But  what 
does  this  article  say  P  It  tells  the  people 
to  keep  their  arms.  I  will  ask  you  to  read 
every  word  of  this  article,  and  in  vour  own 
oabn  honest  judgments,  and  relying  on 
your  own  strong  good  sense  as  Cnristian 
men  and  as  honest  men,  and  as  that  which 
iuTolves  both  in  their  highest  acceptation, 
freemen — ^read  through  this  article,  and 


lell  me  if  yov  can  find  my  oMent  gniltrr  of 
the  charge  in  this  indietment.  What  does 
he  say  in  this  article  P 

**  My  advice  is  shortly  that  joq  stand  to  your 
arms — stand  to  your  arms !  Attack  no  man  or 
men ;  offend  no  man  or  men  ;  offer  f oi^veneas 
and  pence  and  brotherhood  to  aD  your  ooontzy- 
men,  even  to  those  of  the  foreign  factioB ;  be 
calm  and  patient  with  the  very  officials  of  the 
English  tyranny  ;  but  tiamd  to  j 


I  admit  that  is  an  advice  to  the  people 
advising  them  to  retain  their  arms.  If 
those  arms  were  to  be  retained  for  the 
purpose  of  attacking  the  Queen's  Govern - 
ment,  no  doubt  it  was  criminal.  This 
article,  I  repeat,  expresses  no  intention  of 
attacking  tne  Queen's  Gk)vemaient ;  and 
if  it  be  an  offence  to  tell  the  people  to  re- 
tain their  arms,  why,  gentlemeoL,  it  is 
another  and  a  different  offence  from  that 
for  which  he  is  indicted.  I  remember  the 
time  when,  rightly  or  wroogiy — this  is 
matter  of  history  too—  the  Protestant  po- 
pulation of  the  north  believed  that  they 
were  oppressed  by  the  Government,  and 
75,000  men  of  the  county  Down — where 
perhaps  this  man  learned  his  lesson  of  in- 
dependence—met at  Hillsborough, aye, and 
declared  they  woold  have  arms ;  and  that 
was  the  spirit  of  the  Bill  of  Bights,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  British  constitution,  which 
animated  them.  And  I  heard  a  clergy- 
man, and  a  fellow  of  the  University,  advise 
the  landed  proprietors  of  the  nortli,  be- 
cause the  liberty  of  Protestants  was 
threatened,  to  place  arms  in  the  hands  of 
their  tenantry.  That  advice  may  be 
wrong,  it  may  be  mischievous ;  but  if  the 
men  who  kept  the  walls  of  Derry  had  not 
arms  in  their  hands,  we  would  not  be  free* 
men  here  to-day.  Still  it  may  be  wrong ; 
but  that  it  constitutes  the  offence  of  in- 
tending to  depose  the  Queen,  I  utterly 
deny. 

Oh!  but  then  the  Attome^Oemwal, 
pnttinff  his  construction  on  this  article, 
says,  tnat  these  arms  were  to  be  used  for 
some  insurrection.  Now,  you  are  upon 
your  oaths  to  try  one  question  and  one 
only.  Pardon  me  for  referring  to  it  again 
and  again.  It  is  to  show  you  the  solemn 
issne  which  you  have  to  try.  When  jou 
give  in  ^our  verdict,  if  it  oould  be  one  of 
guilty,  it  will  be  exactiy  equivalent  to  this 
— «nd  in  the  remaining  observations  I 
have  to  address  to  you  Dear  this  in  mind 
— as  if  everv  one  of  you  came  into  that 
box,  had  laid  your  hand  on  the  Ghospols, 
and  said,  "  I  do  upon  this  holy  book  de- 
clare that  upon  the  evidence  before  me 
I  find  that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  did 
compass,  intend,  devise,  and  imagine  to 
depose  our  Lady  the  Queen;  and  that 
those  oompassings  and  imaginations  he 
did    utter  and    declare  in  the  publioa- 
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tions  charged  in  the  indiotment."  That 
is  the  tranBlation  of  your  finding.  Becol- 
leot,  first,  that  all  I  have  said  yet  is 
addressed  to  yon  upon  these  two  articles 
for  which  I  admit  my  client  is  responsible ; 
in  the  only  sense  in  which  that  word  is  of 
the  slightest  nse  to  you,  I  ask  yon  to  com- 
pare tliem  with  the  indictment ;  and 
although  yon  believe  these  articles  sedi- 
tions^ do  not  admit  that  they  are— if 
yon  believe  these  articles  seditions — yet, 
yon  cannot  on  either  of  those  two  articles 
say,  "  We  do  npon  onr  oaths  find  that  John 
MarHn  did  ntter,  express,  and  declare" 
—observe,  it  is  not  even  that  he  had  the 
intention  when  he  wrote  the  articles  ;  bnt, 
that  he  nttered  and  expressed  in  them, — 
an  intention  either  to  depose  the  Queen, 
or  to  levy  war  against  her,  in  order  to 
compel  her  to  change  her  measures." 

I  may  perhaps  l^  told,  that  it  is  pre- 
sumption in  me  to  attempt  to  dictate  to  the 
Crown  counsel  or  to  the  Government  on 
a  matter  so  deeply  important ;  but  as  a 
citizen,  and  having  a  deep  and  solemn 
stake  in  its  prosperity — and  with  every 
man  who  has  a  home,  I  have  much  to  lose 
— I  wonld  have  wished  that  instead  of  this 
indiotment  for  felony,  which  must  be 
followed  upon  conviction  by  sentence  of 
transportation,  there  had  been  a  bill  of 
indiotment  sent  np  for  sedition,  on  which 
ihe  Court  could  nave  awarded  an  impri- 
sormentoftwo  years.  I  cannot  help  re- 
collecting that  the  other  day,  when 
prosecutions  were  instituted  in  England 
against  those  who  joined  in  a  general 
movement  to  disturb  the  public  peace, 
which  was  supposed  to  pervade  both 
countries,  the  indictments  sent  np  were 
for  misdemeanor,  and  not  for  felony. (a) 
And  I  will  tell  yon  why  this  was  P  Lord 
John  MuBiell  said,  that  in  England  there 
wei'e  impartial  juries  who  stood  between 
]K>wer  and  the  snbject,  bnt  that  in  Ireland 
there  were  none.  Why  did  he  say  that 
there  were  none  P  Because  the  juries  were 
composed  of  Protestants  in  Ireland.  Oh ! 
this  day  give  the  lie  to  your  calumniator ; 
aye,  and  tell  him  that  juries  of  Irish  Pro- 
teetants  who  inherit  the  principles  of  1688, 
whose  fathers  bled  at  Derry,  and  whose 
ancestors  made  noble  the  year  of  Irish  in- 
dependence, proscribed  as  now  that  word 
is,  the  year  1782— aye,  tell  him  that  a  jury 
of  Irish  Protestants  can  stand  between  the 
oppressor  and  his  victim;  and  that  John 
Martin,CB,]ximnisLted,  persecnted,op  pressed , 
find  defamed  as  he  has  been,  will  find  pro- 
tection in  a  Protestant  jury  of  his  country- 
men. In  England  no  indictment  was  sent 
np  for  felony,  because,  as  the  Prime 
MiniEter  said,  free  and  independent  juries 
would  be  fotmd  to  stand    between    the 

-    (a)  See  ahave,  p.  723.     - 
70788. 


power  of  the  Crown  and  the  prisoner.  An 
mdictment  for  felony  was  sent  up  in  Ire* 
land,  because  the  Protestants  of  Ireland, 
as  in  MUcheVa  case,  could  be  put  into  the 
jury-box  to  become  the  executioners  of 
their  countrj'^men.  Disappoint  him.  I 
believe  if  you  bnt  exercise  your  honest 
judgments  in  this  case — if  you  ripe  above 
your  prejudices — if  you  feel  the  greatness 
of  the  task  intrusted  to  you — if  you  feel 
that  you  are  not  there  to  register  the  sen- 
tence which  you  hear  at  every  comer  of 
the  street ;  but  on  the  evidence  before 
yon,  and  upon  that  alone,  to  decide  upon 
the  precise  charge  of  this  indictment 
— ^your  verdict  of  not  guilty  will  proclaim, 
that  in  Ireland  too,  let  the  Whig  minister 
say  what  he  will  of  you,  honest,  fair,  and 
impartial  jurors  can  be  found  to  stand  be- 
tween the  power  of  the  Government  and 
the  man  marked  out  by  them  for  a  victim. 
To  yon,  and  to  you  alone,  it  is  that  mj 
client  now  looks  for  protection.  His 
character  has  been  slandered  Publica- 
tions, which  perhaps  you  have  seen,  have 
cruelly  and  wickedly  prejudiced  him  in 
the  public  mind.  You  and  you  alone 
stand  between  him  to-day  and  ruin  ;  and 
upon  your  honour,  npon  your  integrity — 
I  tell  you  sincerely,  that  from  whatever 
may  be  your  verdiot  he  never  will  shrink 
— upon  your  honour  and  integrity  I  do 
rely  from  my  heart  and  soul. 

Now,  gentlemen,  remembering  that  you 
can  find  my  client  guilty  of  nothing  but 
the  precise  charge  in  this  indictment; 
remembering  this  is  not  an  indictment 
for  sedition,  or  for  pnblishing  seditious 
articles ;  remembering  the  penal  conse- 
quences which  will  inevitably  follow  your 
verdict  of  guilty,  I  ask  jou  again  to  con- 
sider with  care  the  evidence  on  which 
alone  you  are  to  fijid  that  verdict.  But  I 
have  still  to  say  a  few  words  upon  a  great 
constitutional  question,  which  you  will 
have  to  decide  by  your  verdict.  If  you 
have  gone  with  me  so  far-*if  you  are  satis- 
fied that  upon  those  two  articles  which  he 
wrote  himself  you  ought  not  to  pronounce 
a  verdict  of  guilty,  then  you  will  have  to 
try  whether  you  can  find  him  guilty  for 
having  published  the  articles  of  the  others. 
Now  I  wish,  as  I  have  over  and  over  again 
stated,  to  deal  candidly  with  you.  I  aamit 
that  if  Ldlor  or  Brennan,  1  think  I  may 
say  Brennan,  was  on  his  trial  before  you 
for  publishing  these  articles,  the  case 
would  be  somewhat  different ;  tJioueh  per- 
haps if  I  were  driven  to  defend  him,  I 
would  dare  to  say  that  you  could  not  find 
him  guilty. 

But,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  tell  you 
that  any  opinion  you  may  form  of  the 
character  or  tendency  of  all  the  other 
articles  in  the  paper,  is  perfectly  beside 
the  question  you  have  to  try,  for  no  matter 

KK 
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what  be  your  judgment  of  these  artiolea 
it  will  not  warrant  yon  in  conyicting  my 
client  npon  this  indictment. 

Thia  oringB  me  at  once  to  the  great 
oonfltitation^  qneetion  in  the  case. 

Yon  are  oallea  on  to  convict  him  of  these 
letters,  signed  with  the  name  of  Lalor, 
purporting  to  be  written  by  Lalor,  exactly 
as  if  tibey  were  prored  to  m  his  own ;  yon 
are  called  on  to  do  this,  on  the  mere  evi- 
dence  that  he  is  the  registered  proprietor 
of  the  paper.  That  eyidence  the  law 
desires  yon  to  take  as  oonclnsiye  proof  of 
the  ^rty  being  the  publisher,  t  admit 
that  is  the  legal  term.  Bnt  jon  do  not  try 
him  for  publishing  thia.  If  it  were  a  case 
of  libel  or  sedition,  the  proof  of  publica- 
tion might  be  enoneh.  ^ut  it  occurs  to 
me,  my  lords,  that  ^ere  is  a  strong  dis- 
tinction between  a  case  of  felony  and  of 
misdemeanor.  A  roan  may  be  oonyicted 
of  an  offence,  amounting  only  to  a  mis-> 
demeanor  for  nonfeasances  bnt  yon  must 
have  malfeaaanoe  preyed  before  yon  can 
convict  a  man  of  felony. 

[Counsel  referred  to  WooSbwmB*$  trial(a) 
for  slitting  JAx,  Ori$pe*$  nose  with  intent 
to  maim  and  disfigure  him,  the  defence 
beine  that  it  was  done  with  intent  to 
murder.    The  Ohitf  Jtutice  said :] 

<*Now,  gentkineD,  what  the  intent  oi  these 
persons  was  in  slitting  Mr.  Cnspe's  noee  you 
are  to  try.  This  is  a  matter  of  &ct  for  your 
eonsideratioB  and  determioatioa  i  it  is  the  same 
lo  other  felonies,  where  the  intent  of  the  party 
makea  the  crime.  Burglary  is  hrnaking  open  an 
house  in  the  night-time,  with  an  intent  to  com* 
mit  a  felony,  though  no  felony  be  committed  j 
yet,  if  there  was  an  intent  to  do  it,  it  is  bur- 
glary ;  which  intent  is  to  be  tried  by  the  jury. 
Larceny  or  theft  is  taking  away  another  man's 
goods,  with  an  intent  to  steal ;  if  it  were  without 
such  an  intent,  it  would  only  be  a  trespass  and 
no  larceny  :  but  whether  it  were  or  were  not 
with  such  an  intent,  is  a  matter  of  iket  to  be 
inquired  into  and  determined  by  the  jury.  Nay, 
the  intent  is  so  neceasaiy  in  all  felonies,  that  a 
person  who  hath  no  intent  or  design,  as  a  mad- 
man* lunatic,  infiuit,  fce.,  cannot  commit  felony 
for  that  very  reason;  because  he  cannot  have 
any  intent  or  design  in  his  actions ;  so  that  in 
thu  case  yon  are  to  try  no  other  matter  thaa 
what  is  tried  in  other  felonies,  yia.»  the  intent  of 
the  party." 

{It  is  not  enough  to  find  publication, 
you  must  find  the  intent  to  depose  the 
Queen,  or  to  levy  war  upon  her.] 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  amount  of 
interference  my  client  had  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  paper,  the  Attorney-General 
assumes  that  ne  was  the  editor.  Of  that 
tihere  is  not  one  particle  of  eyidence ;  but 
two  persons  are  preyed  in  the  articles  to 
refer  to,  and  date  their  articles  from,  the 


(a)  16  St.  Tr.  64. 


oiBed  of  thia  papar,  ia  Trinity 
Jamee  F,  Lalyr ana  Joeeph  Bremmau.  Jeamm 
F.  Lalor  is  the  secretary  of  this  dab — tbe 
Felon  Clnb ;  and  he  desires  all  oommmii- 
cations  on  Que  subject  to  be  addreased  to 
him  at  the  office  of  the  paper.  Bremmam 
dates  his  communication  from  the  office  of 
the  paper.  Not  one  of  tiie  communion" 
tions  of  my  client  is  dated  from  the  ofitoa. 
That  is  the  case ;  and  would  no4  the  pre- 
sumption from  those  facts  be  more  Toawin. 
able,  that  Bnmmam  and  Lalor  were  the 
editoni  of  the  paper,  and  that  mj  diaat 
was  merely  the  monayed  man,  who  ad- 
yanoed  the  moaej  to  start  the  conoeraf 
The  AUommf'Oeneral  asked  haw  he  was 
to  get  at  the  writers  of  treasonable  artjolea 
in  newspapera.  I  am  not  to  instruot  hixa ; 
but  this  1  know,  that  if  he  is  to  get  at 
them,  he  must  get  at  them  by  the  prinoi- 
pies  of  law  and  the  rules  of  eyidenoe. 
This  law  was  not  made  for  newapapsnu 
If  I  choose  to  publish  a  pamphlet  ooateui* 
ing  these  treasonable  intentions,  I  maj  do 
so.  How  is  the  Attorney- CfenonU  to  proas- 
cote  meP  He  mnst  search  for  eyidssioa 
in  the  same  way  as  he  would  do  if  I  oom- 
mitted  murder  or  theft ;  and  if  ha  oasmot 
produce  eyidence  to  satisfy  a  jvy  of  my 
guilt,  I  hold  my  life  or  liberty  nndiar  the 
law  you  administer;  therefore  all  these 
obseryations  about  prosecuting  the  pub- 
liaheri  of  newspi^ierB,  and  the  diffioalty 
of  prosecutiQjg  the  writers  in  newspapers, 
haye  no  bearing  whateyer  wm  this  oaae. 
I  think  that  you  ought  to  nold,  as  I  am 
sure  the  liberties  of  the  coontiy  require 
that  you  should  hold,  that  you  most  find 
the  intent  i  but  the  mere  fact  of  publica- 
tion cannot  show  a  oriminal  intoit ;  that 
if  the  Attornoy^Oeneral  wishes  to  coayiet, 
he  must  bring  eyidenoe  to  satisfy  the 
minds  of  the  jraj  of  this  yery  crime. 
Now,  I  ask,  what  is  there  in  this  case  to 
induce  you  to  find  that  my  disnt  enter* 
tained  the  design  of  deposing  the  Queen, 
or  leyying  war  against  her,  in  order  *o 
compel  her  by  force  to  change  her  mea- 
sures or  counsels«-for  you  must  find  thai, 
and  that  he  expressed,  uttered,  sod  de- 
clared that  intentionP  What  intention F 
The  intention  present  to  his  own  sund 
when  he  published  tiiose  artides.  My 
lords,  I  feel  that  I  am  fighting  the  bftttfe 
of  constructiye  treason  oyer  again.  I 
^T^J,  gentlemen,  that  there  can  be  any 
construction  of  felony  or  mere  oonotrao* 
tion  of  treason.  In  tiie  worst  times  of 
arbitrary  power  there  was  an  attempt 
made  to  find  a  man  guilty  of  conatmetiye 
treason ;  that  is,  of  treason,  not  when  the 
jury  belieye  the  intent  as  a  matter  oi  faot^ 
but  when  they  belieyed  that  he  had  done 
acts,  which  in  the  conclusion  of  law  might 
imply  that.  Had  the  doctrine  of  oon- 
stniottye   treason  prsTailed  with   those 
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jvron,  Englftad  would  now  h%  an  enslaved 
ooontrr.  It  wae  by  sncoesBiTe  verdicte  of 
EngliBh  JDiies  that  that  doctrine  was  de- 
feated ;  and  no  men  now  dare  stand  np  in 
a  oonrt  of  justice  and  talk  of  construotiTe 
treaeon.  I  call  apon  jou,  and  claim  m  a 
doty,  that  when  it  is  attempted  to  break 
down  the  principles  of  English  law  by 
calling  upon  you  to  find  &is  man  guilty 
of  oonstructiye  treason  or  construotiTe 
felony,  things  long  ago  banished  from  our 
law  courts — I  ask  of  you  to  stand  up  as 
the  Snglish  jurors  did,  and  by  your  ver- 
diot  of  not  guilty  preserve  the  liberties  of 
your  country;  vindicate  your  own  sense 
of  iustice,  my  cUent's  name  and  country, 
and  preserve  us  all  from  the  establishment 
in  this  country  of  this  doctrine  of  oon- 
stmctiye  felony. 

Take  up  agam  the  indictment  and  the 
note  which  you  have  written  down  at  my 
suggestion,  or  tell  me,  can  you,  from  arti- 
cles to  which  the  name  of  Lal4nr  or  Brennan 
is  applied,  declare  beyond  a  doubt  that  my 
client  is  guilty  of  the  offenue  of  intending 
to  depose  the  Qaeen-*>pardon  me  if  I  ring 
that  again  and  again  in  TOur  eara— and 
that  he  uttered,  expressed,  and  declared 
that  intention  P — ^what  intention  P  The  in- 
tention, in  his  own  mind — ^by  publishing 
that  article.  If  you  do  that,  Maria  Kce- 
nan,  the  newsvendor,  may  be  placed  in 
the  dock  to-morrow;  and  Mr.  Johfutone, 
the  newsagent^  and  erery  one  who  sells 
the  paper,  published  it  as  much  as  my 
client  did.  I  admit  that  he  is  the  pub- 
•liriier.  Try  him  by  this  rule — ^whicn  if 
you  too  tamely  abandon  to-day,  I  would 
despair  of  the  liberties  of  my  country —  < 
that  it  is  your  right  to  judge  of  the  in- 
tention. I 

I  think  that  he  was  the  actual  conductor  i 
of  the  printing  and  the  publisher  while  he  ; 
was  hiding,  and  while  he  was  in  his  cell  \ 
at  Newgate.  I  think  he  was  just  as  much  i 
the  publisher  and  conductor  of  the  actual ! 

Erinting  as  he  was  at  any  time  before.  I 
iut  does  not  that  show,  to  any  reasonable 
man,  that  the  fact  of  his  being  publisher  I 
-and  oonduotor  of  the  printing  cannot  carry  I 
wiUi  it  any  reasonable  inference,  that  he  i 
knew    of  the  articles   inserted   in   this  ' 
paper  P    It  is  perfeetlv  manifest  that  he  I 
•dia  not.    It  is  perfectly  plain  that  Lalor 
and  Brennan^  whose  communications  are 
dated  from  No.  12,  Trinity  Street,  were 
in  reality  the  parties  who  conducted  the 
paper,  although  mr  client,  with  a  generous  ^ 
enthusiasm,  Tent  his  name,  and  perhaps  i 
his  money,  ao  proprietor  of  this  paper.         { 
Oh,  but  there  is  one  other  piece  of  evi-  , 
denoe.    When  my  client  was  brought  up 
to  the  police  office,  he  said  that  he  was 
morally  responsible;   that  he  knew   the 
-artiolea  which  appeared  im  the  informa- 
tion.    But  did  that  mean  that  he  was 


guilty  of  the  intention  to  depose  the 
Queen  P  No.  He  meant  to  say  this — and 
do  not  forget  this  trait  of  boldness  and 
generosity  when  you  conne  to  consider  his 
conduct — ^whatever  Lalor  and  BrentuM  had 
published,  he  saw  afterwards. 

Oh !  if  my  client  had  had  tlie  caution 
which  would  have  perhaps  commended 
him  to  the  Whig  rulers — if  he  had  oul^ 
known  how  to  express  just  as  much  sedi- 
tion as  would  have  served  men  to  get  into 
office,  and  to  forget  their  principles  when 
they  are  in — ^had  he  only  known  this,  and 
nob  been  a  bold  and  fearless  and  indepen- 
dent man,  perhaps  this  prosecution  might 
never  had  been  heard  of.  If  the  Attorney^ 
ChneraTs  attention  wisre  called  to  it,  he 
would  institute  any  prosecution  which  he 
thought  the  interests  of  the  country  re- 
quired; but  I  may  venture  to  insinuate, 
that  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  bring  such 
matters  under  his  consideration,  have 
upon  former  occasions  forgiven  a  great 
deal  of  sedition.  But,  gentlemen,  my 
client  was  a  bad  politician  :  he  did  bring 
with  him  the  honest  sturdy  spirit  of  a 
Presbyterian  of  the  county  Down.  It 
would  be  my  proudest  boast  to  believe 
that  I  conducted  his  defence  as  became 
the  defender  of  a  man  who  was  trained  in 
their  principles.  I  believe  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  he  has  been  fearless. 
Fix  what  guilt  upon  him  you  may,  no 
mean  hypocrisy  stains  his  career.  He 
has  never  paltered  for  the  wages  of  sedi- 
tion. If  he  has  erred — I  will  not  say  he 
has  not  erred — ^he  has  erred  from  an  excess 
of  generosity ;  and  tell  me,  gentlemen, 
when  you  come  to  read  these  articles,  and 
when  perhaps  you  may  be  told  that  there 
was  a  project  of  retaining  by  force  the 
harvest  in  the  land — ^tell  me,  have  you 
never  felt  thoughts  cross  your  own  minds, 
and  your  pulse  run  quick,  and  your  heart 
throb  with  emotions,  which  calmer  reason 
has  told  vou  would  lead  yon  to  what  was 
wTong-*but  have  you  not  still  felt  that  in 
those  emotions  there  were  the  most  gener- 
ous and  noblest  movements  of  your  life  P 
Oonsider  this  very  project  of  retaining  the 
harvest.  Idy  client  was  in  the  country 
among  the  poor.  He  saw  their  destitution 
and  distress  in  the  famine  year.  His  was 
a  heart  which  could  evoke  from  the  gloom 
which  hung  over  the  country,  the  spirits  of 
thousands  who  starved  to  death — ^who 
could  bring  up  to  his  imagination,  from 
the  roofless  hovels  where  whole  families 
have  died  away,  the  shadows  of  those  that 
starved  in  Skibbereen,  and  freeing  all  this  • 
feel  forgetful  of  the  consi delations  which 
ought  to  restrain  him.  He  fanricd  that 
he  saw  the  spectres  of  the  starved  beckon 
him  their  command  to  keep  the  harvest 
at  home  for  the  people  the  next  year,  even 
if  .they,  shed  their  life's  blood  to  do  eo. 
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It  waa  wrong  to  giro  way  to  impnlBos  sooh 
AS  these.  It  was  wronff ;  but  it  was  not 
that  which  would  lead  a  man  to  be  a 
traitor  to  his  SoYereign.  Then,  as  to 
oTortbrowin^  English  dominion  in  Ire- 
land. That  IB  treason.  There  hare  been 
times  when  the  cause  of  the  Union  was  to 
be  maintained  bj  argument,  and  when 
men  were  to  be  recall^  to  a  sense  of  the 
blessings  which  better  times  and  the  con- 
nexion with  England  would  nre  them. 
Oh !  if  an  adyocate  for  the  Union  had 
then  been  found  to  admit  that  there  was 
English  dominion  in  Ireland,  and  that  the 
Queen's  AUamey^Oeneral  pronounced  it 
treason  to  denounce  it,  wnat  immeasur- 
able force  it  would  hare  given  to  the 
argument  for  repeal.  Is  l£ere  fin|i;liah 
dominion  in  Iremnd?  Is  Irish  opmion 
respected  in  the  Imperial  Legislature  P 
Are  your  opinions  respected  P  Are  mine  P 
Look  to  the  condition  of  this  country — ^is 
it  prosperous  P  Is  your  city  prosperous  P 
It  suits  their  purpose  now  to  tell  us  that 
the  lines  of  bankrupt  shops  which  you  see 
along  your  streets  are  produced  by  agita- 
tion. Were  they  P  Were  they  there  when 
my  client  felt  for  the  miseries  of  his  coun- 
try, and  trod  in  the  hopeless  f>ath  by 
which  he  perhaps  unwisely  imagined  he 
could  remedy  it.  Look  to  your  city— I 
belieye  I  stated  it  before — ^look  at  your 
Linen  Hall,  once  the  emporium  of  tnde, 
now,  sad  emblem  of  your  country !  one- 
half  a  barrack  and  the  other  a  poorhon«e ! 
and  is  tiiere  in  these  thiuf;s  no  excuse  P 
I  press  these  things,  not  to  mfluence  your 
judgment  if  you  beheye  the  prisoner 
guilty,  but  because  yon  cannot  judge  of 
the  intentions  of  my  client  in  these  arti- 
cles without  bearing  in  mind  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  were  written ;  and 
if  there  is  bankruptcy  of  those  who  once 
were  rich,  and  starvation  of  those  who 
were  once  industrious,  you  may  pardon 
the  man  who  thinks  there  must  be  some- 
thing wrong  in  the  social  state.  If  a  man 
has  felfc  these  thin^  strongly,  and  has 
given  perhaps  the  rem  to  his  imagination, 
and  written  stronger  than  becomes  a  loyal 
subject  of  a  happy  state,  I  ask  you  to 
take  into  account  the  provocation,  and 
judge  of  the  state  and  circumstances  of 
the  country ;  and  if  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  country  you  can  find  no  apology — 
and  if  in  the  misery  and  ruin  of  tne  coun- 
try you  can  find  no  cause  for  writing 
strongly,  then,  gentlemen,  you  are  not 
able  well  and  truly  to  try  this  case.  For- 
give me  if  I  appeal  to  you  so  earnestly, 
when  matters  of  public  import  are  at 
stake.  I  might  appeal  for  my  client  him- 
self, and  tell  you  that  your  verdict  would 
send  him  where  nevermore  he  should  see 
his  home,  his  friends,  and  his  country; 
.and  nevermore,  as  a  freeman^  look  upon 


the  lig^t  of  the  sun.  I  might  tell  you 
that  your  verdict  would  send  him  to  herd 
with  pardoned  murderers  and  felons.  I 
feel  tnis — ^I  have  felt  it  intensely — ^in  a 
way  that  yon  cannot  conceive;  when  I 
remember  that  to  me  have  looked  the 
relatives  of  the  man  who  dreaded  at  your 
lips  the  veidiot  which  was  to  pronounoe 
the  life-long  separation — ^when  they  have 
looked  to  me  as  if  I  oonld  avert  that  dooos 
~I  feel  deeply.  But  I  do  not  appeal  to 
you  for  my  client — ^if  you  believe  him 
guilty,  Ood  forbid  that  I  should  ask  you 
not  to  find  him  guil^.  I  have  an  intereat 
in  the  character  of  every  juror  of  mj 
country  who  goes  into  that  box;  and  if 
upon  your  honest  determination,  a  calm 
review  of  everything  in  this  case,  vou 
conscientionsly  believe  him  guilty  -  then 
by  the  oath  you  have  taken  find  him 
guilty;  but  before  you  find  him  guilty, 
be  satisfied  of  the  guilt ;  tij  him  by  law 
for  the  precise  charge  laid  m  this  indict- 
ment ;  and  by  that  provision  of  the  law, 
which  commands  you  not  to  find  him 
guilty  upon  speculation,  upon  inference, 
or  u|)on  guess ;  but  only  upon  evidence 
coercive  to  your  minds.  Try  him  by  that 
rule  I  implore  of  yon — try  him  by  that  for 
the  sake  of  the  constitution  of  the  coun- 
try. Constructive  felony  is  the  issue  sent 
to  you  to-day.  Deeply  as  I  care  for  my 
client,  I  forget  him  m  the  deeper  interests 
I  feel  in  the  Ubertiee  of  my  country ;  and 
if  yovL  to-day  establish  this  doctrine,  that 
juries  are  to  convict  men  upon  what  the 
AUomeff'Oen&ral  chooses  to  call  construc- 
tive felony,  I  feel  that  the  liberties  of  the 
country  are  gone,  unless  there  be  verdiots 
of  other  jurors  to  redeem  them  from  the 
peril  in  which  yon  will  most  assuredly 
place  them. 

EvinBHCS  VOB  THE   Dbpbhcs. 

James  MarUn, — Examined  by  Sir 
C.  O'Loghlen. 

You  are,  I  believe,  the  brother  of  JcUrn 
Martin .?— Yes. 

You  resided  at  Loughome  with  him  f — 
Yes. 

That  is  near  Newry,  I  believe  P — Yes. 

Do  you  recollect  attending  with  him  a 
public  meetiuff  held  in  Newry  on  the  17th 
of  March  last  r— I  do. 

Did  vou  hear  your  brother  make  a  speedi 
upon  tnat  occasion  P — ^I  did. 

Did  yon  shortly  after  that  meeting  read 
a  report  of  that  speech  made  at  tbaA 
meeting  P — I  read  it  in  the  Hewry  JBrn^ 
aminer. 

Is  that  the  paper  in  which  you  read  the 
speech  (^  paper  was  handed  io  the  toit^ 
ness)  P— It  is. 

AUomey-'Oenerai  objected  to  the  evi- 
dence.     
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Sir  0.  CyLogJUm  refnred  to  JETotim 
Tooke'$  ca8e,(a)  and  to  (TChnndFi  ca8e,(&) 
where  a  speech  made  by  (yO(mneU  in  1810 
was  admitted  as  eyideuce  of  his  intentions 
in  1848. 

PiGOT,  G.B. :  I  could  have  wished  to 
hare  had  an  oppNortnnitj  of  considering 
and  oanrassing  this  matter,  bat  as  we  are 
called  on  to  deal  with  it  at  once,  we  find 
great  difficulty  in  rejecting  this  eridence 
against  the  authorities  that  have  been 
cited ;  and  as  there  can  be  no  review  of 
our  decision  here,  this  beins  a  case  of 
felony,  we  think  on  the  whole  the  safer 
course  is  to  receive  it. 

Sir  0.  O^Loghlen  {to  ihs  wUne8$):  Mr. 
Menriin,  you  stated  to  me  you  r^d  this 
immediately  after  that  publication  P — 
Yes. 

And  you  have  read  this  speech  lately  P — 
Not  lately ;  some  time  afterwards. 

Now,  was  the  speech  that  you  so  read, 
in  your  opinion,  a  correct  report  in  sub- 
stance of  your  brother's  speech  P — ^It  is 
correct. 

PSHITBTATHEB,  B. :  1  doubt  if  this  is  the 
lend  way  of  proving  it. 

Sir  C  O*£oghlm:  It  was  the  way  we 
adopted  in  the  case  of  the  Q%teen  v.  0  Ocn- 
fM.  Mr.  Conway  was  secretary  to  the 
meetinff  in  1810,  and  we  put  into  his  hand 
a  file  of  the  Evening  Post,  and  asked  him 
whether  that  was  the  substance  of  the 
speech.  It  was  done  without  objection  on 
the  part  of  the  Grown. 

BoUeiiOT'Qtnend  (io  the  wUnoBs):  You 
did  not  take  any  note  of  that  speech  P — No. 

Sir  0.  (yLoghlm:  But  you  read  it 
immediately  after  the  meeting  P— Yes. 

And  you  think  it  is  oorrect  in  sub- 
stance P — Yes,  I  think  it  is. 

Sir  0.  O'Loghlen:  Now  we  propose  to 
read  that  speech. 

Pehvbfathbb,  B.:  It  has  been  read  bv 
Mr.^1*^.  Thej9o2»oi(or.(70tiara2ba6arigh't 
to  comment  on  it  if  he  thinks  proper. 

Sir  0.  0*Loghlm:  We  have  served  a 
wubwiBna  duce9  teewn  te  produce  the  letter 
by  Mr.  LaloTk 

8oUeii(^Gm0ral:  Mr.  Lalor^e  letter  is 
not  in  eyidenoe.  We  should  have  him- 
self, if  he  is  aliye. 

J^aume.*  He  isinNewgate.(6)  , 

Sir  0,  0*Loghlm:  Then,  my  lords,  we 
close  our  case.  { 

B£PLT.  I 

SoUoUoT'Oeneral  inrepl)r :  The  question  | 
whioh  the  jury  have  to  try  is,  did  the  party 
intend  to  depose  the  Queen  or  to  levy  war,  ' 
and  at  the  same  time  express  that  mten.  | 

(a)  35  St.  Tr.  S59.  I 

(6)  6  8t.rr.N.8.  1.  j 

(c)  As  a  sofipeot  under  the  Habeas  Corpus  { 

Saspcnsiotl    Aeti  11  &  IS  Viot.  t.  85.,  whioh  ' 

receiyed  the  royal  assent  July  26, 1848. 


tion  by  publishing  some  printing  or  writing 
haying  that  tendency,  containing  his  sen- 
timents, exhibiting  his  intentions  P  and  if 
the  jury  find  that  he  published  such 
writings  or  such  printings  with  that  ob- 
yious  and  declared  intention,  clearly  and 
unambiguously  the  jury  are  necessarily 
brought  to  the  conclusion,  when  he  has 
furnished  the  evidence  of  his  own  inten- 
tions, compassinffs,  and  imaginations,  that 
he  entertained  the  design  which  he  him- 
self has  so  expressed.  If,  therefore,  you 
should  be  of  opinion  that  those  documents, 
those  published  newspapers,  contain  within 
themselves  clear  ana  unquestionable  evi- 
dence of  the  felonious  intent  of  the  pri- 
soner to  depose  the  Queen,  or  to  levy  war, 
that  is  direct  and,  1  should  say,  conclu- 
sive evidence  that  the  party  intended  that 
which  he,  by  his  own  act,  his  own  publi- 
cation, and  his  own  writings,  sent  forward 
to  the  world  as  his  intention.  How  is 
the  intent  of  any  man's  mind — how  is  the 
mental  operation  of  a  man's  mind  to  be 
jndffed  or  or  collected  P  Where  are  you 
to  find  the  evidence  of  what  a  man's  in- 
tentions, purposes,  and  devices  are  P  How 
are  you  to  find  what  he  plans  within  his 
own  mind,  except  from  his  acts  or  his  de- 
clarations P  You  cannot  otherwise  collect 
it ;  you  have  no  other  means  of  arriving 
at  what  his  intentions  are.  Accordingly 
this  Act  of  Parliament  expressly  states, 
that  the  printing  and  pablishing,  or  the 

Sublication  of  any  printing  or  any  written 
ooument  which  expresses  that  intent,  is 
a  part  of  the  ofience  and  a  proof  of  the 
intent.  If  it  were  not  so,  the  law  would 
be  wholly  inoperative ;  there  would  be  no 
means  of  a  jury  arriving  at  what  was  the 
intent  of  the  party;  there  would  be  no 
evidence  by  wiiioh  they  could  come  to 
that  conclusion. 

Now,  the  learned  counsel  has  endea- 
voured to  contend  that  the  prisoner  was 
not  bound  by  these  articles  or  publications 
in  his  paper.  He  came  forward  with  this 
declaration,  that  he  was  instructed  by  his 
client  to  make  a  confession  that  he  wae 
the  author  and  writer  of  papers  signed 
with  his  own  name.  But  ho  also  said,  as 
a  great  constitutional  question,  '*  I  deny 
the  responsibility  of  the  prisoner  for  those 
other  articles  which  have  the  signatures 
of 'BrenHow' and* JDo/or' to them.^'  What 
evidence  have  you  that  those  letters  were 
written  either  by  LcUor  or  by  Brennanf 
What  evidence,  except  that  you  find  their 
names  attached  to  these  letters  put  into 
that  paper  P  Why  is  not  Ldlor  called,  if 
he  were  the  author  of  these  articles  P 
Wherefore  is  he  not  called  P  Why  is  he 
not  produced  P  He  is  here.  He  was  sent 
for  from  Nenagh  at  the  instance  of  the 
prisoner's  counsel.  He  is  within  a  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  Court,  and  Lalor  la  not 
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prodooed.  Wkj  is  not  tke  witaeee  oalled 
who,  if  there  waa  any  doabt,  or  dilBoalty, 
or  ambiguity,  oould  remote  it  by  five 
wordfl  ?  No.  Bat  the  law  is — and  I 
sobmit  it  under  the  oorreotion  of  the 
Goart — that  the  publisher  and  proprietor 
of  a  newspaper  is  not  only  ciyiUy  bat  ori- 
minaliy  roBponsible  for  what  iB  contained 
in  his  newspaper;  and,  therefore,  that 
eyer;pthing  contained  in  that  newspaper, 
and  in  eaoh  and  eyery  of  these  artioles, 
moat  be  taken  as  the  deliberate  act  of  the 
prisoner,  inserted  with  hia  approbatixm,  if 
not  written  by  him ;  adopted  by  him,  put 
forward  to  the  world  by  him,  for  which 
he  is  responsible  to  the  law ;  and  if  he 
has  violated  the  law,  he  mast  take  the 
consequences  of  that  yiolation.  Again 
and  again  has  it  been  put  forward  to  yon, 
that  yon  must  find  the  intention  of  the 
prisoner  to  levy  war  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
How  else  can  yon  find  that  as  a  matter  of 
fact  except  by  judging  of  his  own  de- 
clarations delilierateiy  put  forvrard  to  the 
world  F  How  else  can  any  man  eyer  be 
made  responsible  for  this  crime  P  This 
was  laid  down  by  Lord  Kenyon  in  Bern  y. 
TFotter. 

I  do  not  object  to  a  counsel  eyincing 
seal  for  his  client,  provided  he  hfbs  respect 
for  others,  as  well  as  f(Mr  the  duties  wnioh 
he  owes  to  his  client ;  but  I  do  say,  and  I 
say  it  adyisedly,  that  a  gentleman  of  the 
bar  penrerts  the  privilege,  and  abases  the 
position  which  he  holds,  if  he  makes  use 
of  the  opportunity  afforded  him  by  Uie 
law,  of  defending  a  man  upon  his  tidal  for 
felony  in  scattering  insiniiations,  or  deal- 
ing out  partisan  observations,  with  respeot 
to  matters  altogether  nnoonueoted  with 
the  case  before  yeou 

BuU:  I  have  not  done  so. 

FiooT,  G.B. :  I  beg  that  the  decorum  of 
the  Court  may  not  be  interrupted. 

PENiTBPATaBB,  B. :  It  reaUv  is  matter  of 
observation  which  the  SoUGitor-QMerdl 
has  a  perfect  right  to  make,  Mr.  B^tU, 
Whether  your  obsei'yations  warrant  the 
oooatruction  put  upon  them  by  the  Soli' 
cUor-Ckntral  is  another  matter. 

BuH:  I  most  sincerely  ask  your  lord- 
ship's pardon  for  the  interruption. 

SoU&U&r^Oeneral :  I  do  not,  gentlemen, 
pretend  to  be  so  admirable  an  actor  as  the 
learned  counsel  tor  the  prisoner;  but  I 
say  that  this  Court  ougbt  not,  upon  the 
trial  of  that  unfurtunate  man  for  feloiuy, 
be  made  the  theatre  for  pablic  display, 
Qiantlemen  may  wish  to  gratify  their  per- 
son^ feelings  against  rivals  in  their  pro- 
fession; they  may  gratify  their  political 
hostility  against  iixe  administration  which 
msj  have  overlooked  their  merits;  but 
that  is  no  reason  why  these  matters  should 
be  dragged  into  a  court  of  justioe,  and 
upoA  hens  19  tlie .  manner  in 


which  it  has  boem  done.  I  do  not  hnenr 
whether  it  is  a  matter  of  taste,  or  of  ooar- 
tesy,  or  of  good  breeding*  tliat  a  publio 
officer — a  gentleman  who  holds  the  hiKhest 
rank  in  his  profession — the  AUornem-Gfena' 
ral  of  the  country  —whether  he  is  the  pro- 
perty of  every  man  who  thinks  it  necessaiy 
to  assail  him,  and  his  oondoot*  and  bis 
motives.  I  do  not  know  upon  what  pnn- 
ciple  that  claim  of  riffht  is  fbniided.  My 
honourable  friend  the  AUom^-'Ghnend 
does  not  pretend  to  anything  beyond  what 
he  is.  That  right  honourable  genUemaa 
has  by  his  industry,  by  his  talents,  and 
by  bis  character,  attained  the  first  rasJc 
in  his  profession.  Why  should  insiwia- 
tions  be  dealt  out  against  him  ?  and  why 
is  his  conduct  upon  one  occasion  to  be 
contrasted  with  his  alleged  conduct  upon 
another?  And  why  is  iurther  currency 
to  be  ^iven  to  every  slander  or  oalomny 
which  IS  calculated  to  injure  his  repnta- 
tionP  Is  that  relevant  to  this  triia  for 
felony?  The  Attom^y'Oeneral  is  above 
such  calumnies  or  insinuations,  if  they 
are  intended  to  be  made.  He  has  fbllowed 
his  honourable  profession;  he  has  never 
intrigued  for  it;  he  has  made  it  a  pro- 
fession 1^  not  a  trade.  My  friend,  the 
AUomey-Oeneral^  never  was  a  professional 
agitator ;  he  never  was  a  political  cbame* 
leon,  changing  the  hue  of  his  opinions 
with  every  passing  public  sensation,  from 
one  colour  to  anouier,  from  bine  to-day  to 
ereen  to-morrow.  Has  not  my  right 
honourable  friend  discharged  his  doties 
here  like  a  gentleman  ?  Did  he  not  put 
forward  his  views  of  the  law,  and  the 
facts  of  the  case,  abl^  and  temperately  ? 
Was  there  anything  in  his  oonauct  hiOTe 
which  should  call  forth  that  personal 
attack?  Was  it  necessary  for  the  inves- 
tigation of  this  case?  Did  it  assiat  yo« 
in  the  least  degree  in  the  examination  of 
the  issue  which  you  were  to  tr^  ?  J.  want 
to  know  why  are  these  theatnoal  ezKibv 
tipns  to  be  eternally  brought  ibrward  into 
courts  of  iustice?  They  have  nothiap^  to 
do  with  the  case— they  are  perfectly  irre* 
leyant  to  it»  and  can  only  answer  the 
purposes  of  personal  display. 

P£NN£FATHE&,  B. :  Perhaps,  Mr.  ScH* 
eitor,  it  in»y  be  rig^t  to  say  that  we  did 
not  stop  some  thing?  which  oooeurred 
because  there  was  an  assertion  that  they 
were  relevant,  and  because  in  one  point 
of  yiew,  perbftps,  they  might  hare  ex- 
plained one  matter  upon  which  the  pro- 
secutor laid  some  stress— the  name  of  this 
paper,  and  its  being  called  **  the  suocessor 
to  the  United  Irishnum"  There  was  a 
reference  made  to  MUoheVi  trial ;  his  oon- 
yiction  was  ffiven  in  evidenoe,  and  we 
could  not  anticipate  all  that  waa  said.  I 
say,  however,  that  the  matter  wa»  inrstoi 
vant. 
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Pieor,  O.B. :  In  the  ecfar§t  of  tile  ftd- 
dfeea  n  great  deal  of  znattenras  iiitrodTioed 
eollaterallycotineoted  with  that  topic.  My 
learned  brother  and  mjself  oommnnicated 
together  npon  the  sabject,  whether  it  wae 
a  ooQTse  that  shonld  be  pmnitted ;  bat 
iip<m  oonmdermg  that  the  learned  counsel 
was  defending  a  person  on  trial  for  felon;^, 
and  that  he  considered  it  necessary  for  his 
defence,  we  did  not  interfere,  although  we 
were  of  opinion  that  many  matters  were 
introdncea  which  were  irrelevant,  and 
which  we  expected  wonld  be  replied  to. 

BuH :  I  never  wonld  hare  said  a  word 
upon  the  subject  if  the  Attorney 'Oeneral 
had  not  challenged  me  to  it;  and  it  was  my 
doty,  although  a  painftil  one,  then  to  refer 
to  it. 

SoUeUar-Ckneral:  This  is  the  third  time 
the  same  thing  has  been  repeated,  and  I 
hope  it  will  be  the  last.  1  am  in  your 
loraship's  hands. 

The  Court  adjourned. 


Wedneadiij,  August  17th»  1848. 

Before  the  BoUcUor-Chneral  resumed  his 
reply,  Sir  (7.  O^LogkUnreaA  the  following 
passage  from  the  judgment  of  JUdkordt, 
fi»,  in  L<mg  ▼.  BarreH  (a) : — 

^Then  are  these  pubHcstions  evidence  of 
aeCnal  malieef  I  thmk  they  are  evidence  of 
anOHOg  nore  than  tliat  the  defendant  was  gailty 
of  eoDstnielive  maliee,  as  being  the  pobUsher  of 
eertaln  artisles  whieh  apptarad  in  the  newn- 
paper  I  not  one  af  whieh  he  mi^  have  written, 
or  even  read.  ProprietocB  of  naaspapuiii  an 
required  by  spceial  Acts  of  Parliament  to  make 
eertain  deelaraklont  in  the  Stamp  OlBee,  and  to 
beeome  registered  aa  such,  whieh  are  received 
as  evidenoe  of  the  fact  in  any  action  which  may 
be  brought  on  account  of  publications  in  that 
newspaper.  The  legislature  contemplates  and 
recognises  the  fact  of  newspaper  property  being 
disposable,  and  therefore  gives  the  remedy 
against  the  registered  proprietor  for  the  time 
being  for  merely  actionable  purposes.  I  as- 
same,  in  this  ease,  there  was  some  evidence 
givea  to  show  tliat  the  defendant  was  the  pro- 
pffielor  at  the  tinM  of  the  publieatfoBs  offered 
la  evlteiea ;  and  as  saeh  ft  mnit  be  admitted 
thai  he  is  legally  lasponmble  for  thoae  pnbHea* 
taona  i  bat  it  wcNdd  be  absurd  to  eontoid  that 
they  are  evidenee  of  aetnal  and  express  maliee 
on  the  part  of  a  person  who  is  nothing  more 
than  the  regiaterad  proprietor.  To  prove  ez- 
presa  malice,  there  must  be  something  mora 
than  mere  constructive  evidenoe  of  this  descrip- 
tion— each  as  knowledse  of  the  party,  or  actual 
notice  of  the  publication  at  least.  The  evi- 
dence ought  not,  therefore,  to  have  been  re- 
ceived, unless  the  plaintifiT  had  gone  further, 


and  given  soma  proof  that  the  pnbUoations  in 
qnesSon   had   emanated  from  the  defeadaal 


(a)  6Ii;.Xi.&.a6a. 


Solioiior-  General :  That  was  a  case  under 
Lord  CampbetTs  Libel  Act,  which  only 
applies  to  private  libels. 

riGOT,  C.B. :  There  is  one  case  iiot 
mentioned  in  argument —.Bes  v.  Twynia) 
— ^whioh  is  referred  to  in  all  the  authorities 
on  the  subject  of  high  treason,  establish- 
ing that  a  printed  paper  may  be  an  overt 
act  under  tne  statute  of  Edward  III.»  ea* 
tablishing  or  testifying  the  intent  of  com* 

gassing  or  imagining  the  death  of  the 
[ing.  The  charge  was  for  compassinff 
and  imagining  ^e  death  of  the  King,  and 
the  overt  act  was  declaring  the  intention 
by  printing  the  book  specified  in  the  in- 
dictment. Clear  and  conclusive  evidence 
— that  is  to  say,  evidenoe  uncontradicted 
— was  given  that  the  book  was  printed  in 
the  establishment  by  the  workmen  of  the 
prisoner ;  that  he  paid  the  workmen,  and 
that  he  superintended  generally  the  busi- 
ness of  the  printing  establishment  ^  and 
yet  most  elaborate  efforts  were  made,  and 
ultimately  successfully  made,  to  go  be« 
yond  that,  and  to  show  that  he  knew  the 
contents  of  that  which  he  unauestionably 
published  by  printing;  that  ne  read  the 
document,  manuscript,  or  copv  from  which 
the  types  were  set  up;  and,  of  course, 
that  was  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
his  knowledge  independently  of  the  fact 
of  printing  and  puolishing.  Now,  that 
was  a  doctrine  held  and  applied — ^that  was 
proof  deemed  essential  to  the  establish* 
ment  of  that  case— when  the  law  of  libel 
was  a  gpreat  deal  more  strict  than  it  is  al 
the  present  time,  because  it  was  held  in 
the  case  of  Bex  v.  BwrrU(h)  that  the  fact 
of  publishing  or  printing  was  the  only  faot 
on  which  the  jury  had  to  determine  ;  and 
that  the  Court  were  to  determine  whether 
or  not  the  publication  was  a  libel.  Ac« 
cording  to  the  law  of  libel,  the  mere 
printing  and  publishing  was  the  offence ; 
but  where  the  charge  was  high  treason,  it 
was  deemed  necessary  to  ^  beyond  the 
fact  of  printing  and  publishing — and  to 

St>ve  a  knowledge -of  what  the  party  la- 
nded. 


(a)  6  St.  Tr.  588,  Kel.  32.  It  was  there  Uid 
down  that  printing  a  book  may  be  an  overt  act  of 
compassing  the  King's  death,  under  the  statute 
of  Edward  III.;  but  Twyn appears  to  have  been 
indicted  under  13  Cha.  2  c.  I.  for  compassing 
the  death  and  destruction  of  the  King,  and  to 
depose  and  deprive  him,  and  declanng  such 
treasons  by  imprinting  a  certain  book.  18  Cha. 
S.  c.  I.  is  the  precedent  on  which  the  Treason 
Acts,  1795  and  1817,  and  the  Treason  Felony 
Act,  1848,  were  framed ;  see  above,  p^  599. 

(fr)  7  St  Tr.  9M. 
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PsNiTBFATHEE,  B. :  I  was  going  to  Call 
the  attention  of  the  8olioit(*r''Oeneral  to 
some  diBtlnction  between  the  caae  the 
Lord  Chief  Baron  referred  to  and  the 
case  under  the  Newspaper  Act.  I  appre- 
hend the  statate  with  regard  to  a  news- 
Saper  makes  the  registration  and  the 
eolaration  conclasire  evidence  that  a 
party  is  the  publisher,  and  it  is  conclnsiye 
eyidence  of  everything  therein  contained. 
Now,  in  the  case  of  the  State  Tiials,  that 
was  established  conclnsively.  I  may  use 
the  expression,  becaase  nobody  can  doubt 
it ;  therefore,  it  is  as  well  not  to  make 
any  distinction. 

SolicUor-Oenerdl:  I  understand  your 
lordship  perfectly  well.  I  do  not  think  it 
necessary  for  me  in  this  case  to  discuss 
that  which  may  be  considered  as  a  vexata 
questiOf  as  to  whether  the  mere  statutable 
evidence  of  proprietorship  ought  to  fix  on 
the  publisher,  or  editor,  or  proprietor  of  a 
paper,  with  all  the  consequences  crimin- 
ally which  are  intended  to  be  guarded 
against  by  this  Act  of  Parliament. 
,  PiooT,  O.B. :  Or  to  put  it  in  different 
words,  to  withdraw  that  question  of  actual 
Intent  from  the  jury,  for  that  is  the  ques- 
tion. 

Solieitor-Oeneral :  I  do  not  intend  to 
withdraw  that  from  the  jury.  I  intend  to 
impress  on  the  jury,  and  it  will  be  for 
your  lordship  to  say  whether  that  is  the 
law,  that  they  are  bound  to  collect  the 
intent  from  what  appears  on  the  face  of 
the  publications,  their  nature  and  their 
tendency,  so  far  as  the  prisoner  at  the  bar 
is  the  author  and  composer  of  those  ad- 
mitted seditious  libels ;  that  is  all  which 
I  think  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  do  in 
this  case,  because  I  think  the  inference 
from  the  evidence  is  so  plain ;  but  again, 
as  far  as  what  are  alleged  to  be  Lalor*8 
and  "Br&inan's  compositions,  if  they  have 
been  published  by  tne  prisoner  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  their  contents,  amounting 
to  an  adoption  of  them  by  his  own  acts  as 
a  partnership  concern  and  proprietorship 
of  this  paper,  to  carry  out  tnose  seditious 
views  and  treasonable  purposes,  I  do  say, 
under  those  circumstances,  it  is  not  witn* 
drawing  the  intent  from  the  jury,  by 
leaving  that  intent  to  them,  with  what  I 
consider  conclnsive  evidence  of  that  in- 
tent. So,  therefore,  my  lords,  I  will 
neither  occupy  your  lordships*  time,  nor 
will  I  the  time  of  the  jury,  by  pressing 
a  question  which  is  perhaps  more  properly 
a  question  of  law — scarcely  arising  in  this 
case. 

FiGOT,  C.B. :  It  is  altogether  a  question 
of  law. 

£The  Solicitor- Oeneral  resumed  his  ad- 
dress  to  the  jury.] 

Now,  gentlemen,  you  have  too  much 
intelligence  not  to  understand  tho  ques- 


I  tion  which  is  propounded  to  ytm  bj  the 
I  indictment — did  the  prisoner  at  the 
I  bar  compass  or  imagine  to  depose  the 
I  Queen  ?  I  take  the  liberty  of  mention- 
I  ing  to  you  again,  that  it  does  not  m.ean 
I  that  he  intended  to  depose  the  Queen 
I  from  her  Imperial  Grown  as  extending  to 
I  ail  her  dominions  ;  but  if  it  was  intended 
)  to  sever  any  one  portion  of  her  dominions 
.  held  under  the  Imperial  Crown  from  the 
I  residue  of  it,  that  was  the  treason  intended 
'  by  this  Act.  And  the  second  question  is, 
did  he  intend  to  get  up  an  insurrection  or 
a  rebellion  by  levying  war,  and  did  he 
forward  that  treasonable  purpose  of  his 
mind  P  If  he  did,  you  are  bound  to  find 
him  guilty.  And  then  the  question  arises, 
where  are  you  to  find  the  evidenco  ot 
those  treasonable  intentions?  Of  oonrso 
I  perfectly  agree  in  the  principle,  that 
treasonable  intentions  are  mere  mental 
operations — they  are  the  workings  of  a 
disloyal,  bad  heart,  contemplating  trea- 
sonable purposes;  and  it  is  not  possible 
for  a  human  tribunal  to  disooTer  or  ascer- 
tain whether  those  treasonable  intentions 
are  planned,  devised,  oompassed,  or  ima- 
gined, except  from  the  acts  and  declara- 
tions, as  I  have  already  said,  of  the  parties 
charged ;  and  you  are  to  collect  that  in- 
tention, therefore,  from  his  declarations 
and  his  acts.  Now,  gentiemeu,  ihe  Act 
of  Parliament  does  not  say  that  yon  are 
to  be  confined,  in  collecting  those  treason- 
able intentions,  to  the  writing  and  pnb- 
lishing  of  a  mere  writing,  or  the  publishing 
of  a  mere  printing,  because  these  treason- 
able intentions,  as  it  was  under  the  old 
law  of  treason,  may  be  ooUected  from  the 
other  aots  of  the  parties.  And  the  sixth 
oonnt  of  this  indictment  having  charged 
upon  the  prisoner  that  he  intended  these 
two  species  of  treason,  goes  on  to  sa^,  that 
the  overt  acts  of  those  treasonable  intents 
were  not  merely  the  expressing  his  own 
intentions  in  his  own  writing  or  in  the 
writing  of  others,  but  his  publishing  these 
seyersi  articles  and  publications  in  his 
newspaper,  in  furtherance  of  the  general 
object  of  that  treasonable  conspiracy  which 
existed  in  the  country ;  for  I  will  jnst  put 
it  in  this  way :  suppose  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar,  or  the  proprietor  of  any  newspaper, 
does  not  publish  a  single  article  of  his  own ; 
but  suppose  there  is  brought  to  him  a  pro 
olamation  from  the  leaders  of  a  rebellion, 
addressed  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  calling 
upon  them  to  arm,  and  seyer  this  country 
from  its  union  with  England — ^to  set  up 
an  independent  nation,  and  form  a  free 
republic ;  although  the  publisher  of  that 
paper  did  not  compose  a  single  word  of 
that  rebellious  proclamation,  but  merely 
put  it  into  his  paper,  that  would  be  clearly 
an  overt  act,  on  ms  part,  of  high  treason ; 
and  you  would  he  told  by  the  Court,  if 


*»* 
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yon  were  sittinff  trying  saoh  a  case  as 
that,  that  it  wocud  be  your  bounden  duty, 
if  yoa  were  Batisfiied  that  he  knew  what 
he  was  doing,  that  he  was  aware  of  the 
effect  of  this  proclamation,  and  the  obiect 
for  which  it  was  intended,  to  find  him 
gailty  of  high  treason.  Where  is  the 
(Government  that  conld  stand  an  hour  if 
that  was  not  the  law  of  the  land  P  We, 
therefore,  not  only  charge  those  publica- 
tions of  the  prisoner  himself,  as  evidenc- 
ing his  disloyal  and  treasonable  intents, 
imaginations,  and  the  workings  of  his 
heart  to  carry  oat  this  treasonable  con- 
spiracy ;  bat  we  charge  on  him  that,  sap- 
posing  these  were  really  the  compositions 
of  lSLot  and  Brsnnan^  he  pablished  their 
treasonable  articles,  in  order  to  excite  the 
people  to  insurrection  against  the  Sove- 
reign and  the  Imperial  Crown.  We  charge 
the  pablishing  of  them  as  distinct  overt 
acts,  whether  he  composed  them  or  not. 

Now,  gentlemen,  it  is  perfectly  plain  on 
the  face  of  the  paper  itself,  that  this  paper, 
called  the  Irisk  Felon ^  was  published  as 
the  successor  of  a  suppressed  paper  called 
the  UniUd  IriBhfnan;  and  it  has  been 
sought,  as  it  were,  to  enlist  your  sympa- 
thies for  Mr.  MUcKeit  who  appears  to  have 
been  convicted  of  the  seditious  libels  con- 
tained in  that  paper — and  which,  I  sup- 
pose, some  of  you  have  read,  if  not  all — 
some  of  the  numbers  of  which,  I  must 
say,  were  a  disgrace  to  the  literature  of 
oar  ooontry. 

BmU  :  'iij  lords,  I  must  respectfully  call 
upon  the  Court  to  interpose.  The  United 
Jriehman  10  not  before  the  jury. ' 

SoUeUor- General:  Then  I  withdraw  it. 

JBtUt:  It  cannot  be  withdrawn.  I  hope 
ii  will  not  occur  again. 

PfinfBrATHBB,  B. :  I  protest,  Mr.  Butt, 
that  there  has  been  a  great  opening  given 
to  the  SoUoUor-Oenerai  for  his  comment. 
▲  great  pw^  of  your  elo(]uent  speech  for 
lihe  present  prisoner  consisted  in  animad- 
Tersions  on  the  trial  of  Mitehd,  and  in 
statiug  the  reason  which  influenced  the 
prisoner  to  become  his  successor,  as  it 
were,  in  the  adoption  of  the  Irieh  Felon 
as  the  successor  to  the  United  Irishman. 
Whether  that  does  not  open  something 
may  be  a  question.  If  the  Solicitor  General 
now  does  not  mean  to  press  it  any  further, 
there  is  an  end  of  the  matter. 

Butt :  1  am  quite  satisfied. 

[The  SoUoiior' General  proceeded  to 
comment  on  the  article  signed  "  John 
Martin,**  which  appeared  in  the  first  num- 
ber of  the  paper  on  June  24.] 

Gentlemen,  I  have  done  with  the  paper 
of  the  24th  of  June.  So  far  as  the 
prisoner  was  concerned,  that  was  his 
prospectus,  putting  forth  to  the  public 
tiie  prinoipfes  on  which  this  journal 
to  be  conducted.    He  was  arrested 


on  Friday  the  8th  of  July.  Between  the 
24th  of  June  and  the  22nd  of  July  this 
treasonable  conspiracy  in  the  country 
had  made  considerable  progress.  It 
appears  from  the  document  in  question, 
that  the  plan  of  the  insurrection  was  thin 
— that  the  time  at  which  it  was  intended 
it  should  break  out,  was  to  be  when  the 
harvest  was  saved;  the  arrangements 
were  to  be  made,  the  people  armed,  and 
the  coaspii*ators  were  to  mature  their 
plans,  so  that  it  should  break  out  when 
the  harvest  was  saved,  and  the  commis- 
sariat would  have  been  provided  for.  In 
the  meantime  the  aathorities  endeavoured, 
by  a  vigorous  interposition,  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  this  frightful  rebellion  then 
grovfing  in  the  country;  and  amongbt 
others  who  were  apprehended,   was  the 

grisoner  at  the  bar,  on  the  8th  of  July, 
entlomen,  you  will  see  from  the  context 
of  the  articles,  that  those  arrests  changed 
the  whole  plan  of  operations ;  the  rebel- 
lion did  not  break  out  by  an  attempt  to 
rescue  Mltehel,  which  was  the  plan  as  con- 
tained in  the  first  article.  But,  gentle- 
men, circumstances  change.  On  the 
22nd  of  July  some  more  of  these  leaders, 
these  promoters  of  the  disaffection,  are  ap- 
prehended. Measures  are  taken  by  the 
Government  to  suppress  or  cut  short  this 
intended  movement.  Martin  and  others 
are  in  gaol.  The  object  is,  to  effect  before 
their  trial  a  general  insurrection  in  the 
country,  which  would  lead  of  coarse  to 
their  escape  from  punishment.  Now  read 
Mr.  Martin*e  manifesto  from  the  gaol  on 
the  22nd  of  July,  and  see  whether  it  does 
not  bear  me  out  in  what  I  am  saying. 

**  Brother  Irishmen,  I  address  you,  it  may  be, 
for  the  last  time." 

Now  that  has  a  double  meaning — either 
that  the  prison  was  to  be  stormed,  and  the 
prisoners  emancipated ;  or  else  he  was  to 
be  tried  and  convicted. 

'*  While  yet  I  have  the  means  and  opportunity 
of  communicating  with  you,  let  me  offer  you  my 
advice  as  to'  the  position  you  ought  to  take  wiUi 
regard  to  the  proclamations  directed  against  you 
and  against  Ireland  by  the  foreign  tyrants." 

The  proclamations  he  refers  to  were  the 
proclamations(a)  enabling  the  well-affected 
people  to  obtain  licences  to  keep  their 
arms,  but  disabling  disloyal  persons  from 
having  arms — taking  their  arms  from 
those  who  were  intending  insurrection  and 
massacre — taking  from  the  hands  of  some 
the  rifle  that  would  be  aimed  at  the  head 
of  a  loyalist ;  and  from  the  hands  of  others, 
the  pikes  by  which  this  insurrection  was 
to  be  cari'ied  out. 

"  Let  me  offer  my  advice  as  to  the  position 
you  ought  to  take  with  regard  to  the  procla 

(a)  Issusd  Ji^y  18,  1848« 
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tuNMdireeted  against  you.  My  adnee  k,  shortly, 
that  yoa  stand  to  your  afms.  Stud  to  yonr 
arms  I" 

Stand  to  your  arms  is  again  repeated. 
It  then  goes  on  to  Bay — 
«  Attack  no  man  or  men — offend  no  man  or 
men ;  offer  forgiveness,  and  peace,  and  brother- 
hood to  all  vour  coontrymen — eren  to  those  of 
the  foreign'  faction ;  be  calm  and  patient  with 
the  very  officialn  of  the  English  tyranny  :  but 
stand  to  your  arms  /—defend  your  lives — vindi- 
cate your  rights  as  men,  and  the  rights  of  our 
dear  native  land.  Oh  !  as  yon  have  the  spirit 
of  men  to  revolt  against  our  coantry's  shame 
and  slavery— the  hearts  of  men,  to  feel  for  our 
people's  misery —as  yon  love  josHce  and  hate 
oppression~''as  yon  love  and  fear  the  Ck>p  of 
whose  righteous  decrees  British  rule  in  Ireland 
is  a  dire  violation — stand  firm,  and  yield  not  an 
ineh  of  ground  to  the  threats  and  rage  of  our 
alarmed  tyrants !  Let  them  menace  you  with 
the  hulks  or  the  gibbet  for  daring  to  speak  or 
write  your  love  to  Ireland.  Let  them  threaten 
to  mow  yon  down  with  grape-shot  as  they  have 
massacred  your  kindred  with  famine  and 
plague.** 

That  is  roTolt.  8tand  to  your  arms. 
Do  not  obey  the  law.  Do  not  surrender 
yoar  arms ;  keep  them,  for  the  insarreo- 
tionary  purpose  which  we  have  been 
preaolung  up  to  you  is  about  to  be  carried 
into  effect. 

''Spurn  their  brutal  'Acts  of  Parliament'— 
trample  upon  their  lying  proclamations— fear 
them  not." 

Gentlemen,  our  ears  hare  become, 
during  the  last  six  mouths,  bo  accustomed 
to  the  f^aTitic  revolutionary  manifestoes, 
doctrines,  and  preachings  that  hare  been 
uttered  in  this  city  and  other  parts  of  this 
country,  that  we  begin  to  think  this  is  all 
harmless  and  familiar  language,  and  to 
look  on  it  as  mere  ordinary  table-talk; 
buc  is  it  not  a  call  on  the  people  to  trample 
on  the  proclamationB  of  the  Government, 
to  disooey  the  laws,  to  stand  to  their 
arms? 

[The  SolicUor-Generdl  proceeded  to  com- 
ment on  the  articles  in  the  indictment 
signed  by  other  persons,  and  contended 
that  the  prisoner  must  have  been  cognisant 
of  and  have  adopted  them.] 

You  will  see  tnat  these  two  numbers,  of 
the  15th  and  the  22nd  of  July,  contain  a 
direct  call  to  arms,  to  carry  out  the  insure 
rection,  and  overthrow  the  Government 
of  Lreland. 

«  Either  '  authority '  in  Ireland,  with  its  long 
following  of  Lord  Lieutenants  and  detectives, 
police  constables  and  prisons,  must  cry  craven, 
with  knee  to  earth,  or  *  felony '  shall  have  its 
voice  stifled  for  ever,  and  its  limbs  chained  with 
the  heaviest  chains,  and  its  flesh  blackened  by 
the  taskmaster's  blows." 

This,  gsntJemeai»  waa  a  divaot  intima- 


tion to  every  one  who  mm  engaged  in  tbis 
treasonable  conspiracy,  who  are  all  liable 
to  be  indicted  under  the  statute — ^it  is  a 
plain  intimation  to  them  that  now  was  Ihmr 
time,  or  never.  They  must  rise  up  and 
arm.  They  must  rescue  the  prisoners; 
and  they  must  overturn  the  Govemmeni, 
or  there  was  no  hope  left. 

"  There  ean  be  no  ^oarter." 

No  quarter !  Indeed  there  would  have 
been  no  qnarter.  You  would  have  found 
there  would  have  been  no  quarter.  It  is 
so  announced. 

"  The  soal  of  this  land  is  rooaed— its  bloed  is 
np — ^its  grasp  is  on  the  throat  of  its  foe,  aad 
never  wifi  that  grasp  nnloose,  aatil  its  ear  driaks 
in  the  death-groan." 

Aye,  the  death-groans  of  every  welU 
affected  man,  every  loyal  man  in  tiie 
country,  every  man  attCKhed  to  order,  to 
the  constitution,  to  the  oonnezfm  between 
the  two  countries ;  his  death-groan  would 
have  been  dmnk  in  by  the  earn  of  these 
fnrious  democrats  who  were  endeavouring 
to  introduce  this  revolution  into  the 
country,  and  establish  a  republie. 

"  We  hate  English  <  Qovemment '  and  Sng- 
lish  Maw* — Clarendons  and  Blaekbumes-^we 
are  '  rebels,'  ay,  desperate  '  rebels'  and  *  felonsy' 
thorough-going  *  felons '— " 

And  yet  you  are  to  express  a  dottbt  en 
all  this.  Now  the  hatred  of  Lord  CIocws* 
don  is  combined  with  the  Wngliah  Gkyvem* 
ment.  T^xe  Queen's  viceroy  hated  I  Pier* 
sonally.  it  is  not  Lord  OkuHmdon,  hat  it  is 
Lord  Gla/rmdon  as  the  reptesentative  of 
the  Queen^the  Queen's  Lord  Xtsnlswan< 
in  this  country,  carrying  on  in  Ireland  tba 
government  of  the  United  Bmpire.  l%at 
is  what  is  hated.  It  is  not  Chief  Justioe 
BkteJdHtme  as  Chief  Justice  BkMbmmo  who 
is  hated,  but  it  is  the  flnglish  law  that  k 
hated «  administered  in  the  land  by  InA 

tdffes  administering  the  laws  under  an 
iah  constitotion.  Thatia  whatis  hatod; 
and  there  is  no  treason  in  this!     These 
gentlemen  announce  themselves  aa  doopa 
rate  rehels  and  thorough-going  Mona. 
<*  heart  and  soul,  every  one  of  us.*' 

Who  aie  "  usP  "  Mr.  Jooeph  Brommmth 
Mr.  John  Maartm,  and  Mr.  Jamo$  FramoU 
Ldlor.  1  will  speak  of  no  others  i  no  others 
appear  in  this  indictment;  but  here  they 
are,  the  oonfederates,  contributing,  up* 
holding,  fostering,  propagating  thuic 
principles  in  the  diissemination  of  theae 
treasonable  publications. 

"  Irish  politics  may  now  be  fkirly  redooed  to 
this " 

Here  is  another  classic  term ;  perhaps  it 
wUl  beoome  tha  cant  of  the  faction. 
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«"Aathoritj' 

Do  what  P 

«<  Authority'  imiBt  sqaekh  *  felony/  or 
'  felony '  most  sqaelch  '  nutbonty /  " 

It  moans,  of  coarse,  to  eztingpiish— autho- 
rity mast  extinguish  felony,  or  felony 
mast  extinffaish  anthority. 

PieoT,  G.B. :  It  is  an  expression  of 
Garlyle's. 

BoUcUor-Qeneral  :  Of  the  celebrated 
deist  ? 

PiGOT,  C.B. :  No  ;  that  was  Eiohard,  the 
other  is  Thomas. 

SoUeUor-  General :  One  was  a  gentleman, 
whoincalcated  the  doctrines  of  Christianity 
after  a  strange  fashion,  and  I  thought  it 
might  have  been  an  expression  well  worthy 
of  his  pnblications. 

'*  There  is  one  broad  path  which  we  must 
foUow.  If  we  ent«r  on  it  fearlessly,  and  pursue 
it  to  the  end,  it  will  lead  to  the  open  country  and 
the  blue  sky  ;  if  we  turn  to  the  riffht  or  to  the 
left,  we  will  be  lost  in  the  labyrinth,  and  perish 
miserably  on  the  way.  That  path  is  the  war- 
path.   War  is  fairly  proclaimed  at  last." 

That  is  on  the  16th  of  Jnly  when  the 
prodamaAion  was  issued  to  preTent  them 
Mtiig  armed. 

'*  War  18  proclaimed,  and  until  it  commence 
we  must  spend  our  time  in  preparation.  Felons 
of  Ireland !  arm,  and  that  immediately." 

He  draws  the  distinction  between  the 
proclamation  of  war  and  the  commence- 
ment of  it.  We  mast  commence.  The 
times  were  pressing. 

"  The  breathing  space  before  you  mast  close 
with  your  foemen  Is  brief  indeed,  and  you  must 
treasure  eveiy  minute.  If  you  fall,  remember  it 
18  noble  to  die  with  a  broken  or  a  reddened 
weapon  hi  ow  hands. 

<*In  the  cose  of  Irekwd  now,  there  is  but 
ome  Jaei  to  deal  with,  and  one  question  to  be 
oooskleMd.  The  l^t  is  this— that  there  is  at 
jBusaat  in  occupation  of  our  country  some 
40,000  armed  men  in  the  liTery  and  serriee  of 
BBffUnd;  and  the  qaoBtion  is  how  best  and 
sooDest  to  kiU  and  capture  these  40,000  smu  ?  " 

Need  I  delay  yon  a  moment  P  If  yoa 
are.  satisfied  that  these  prodnctions,  recog- 
nised  bj  this  man,  collecting  the  oridence 
of  the  intent  of  every  man*s  mind  from  his 
productions— can  yoa  hesitate  a  moment 
in  Ibrmin^yonr  opinion  as  to  the  intent  of 
this  sangamary  sentiment  expressed  in  that 
paper?  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  P 
The  object  that  was  then  to  be  effected 
was,  to  kill  and  captare  the  40,000  troops 
said  oonstabttlary  who  are  protecting  our 
ooantryfrom  this  blood-thu-sty  insarreo- 
tion.  Clentlemen,  to  carry  out  that,  this 
iBsorrection  was  preeipitslted,  as  a  matter 
of  necessity;  and  tiie  harvest  was  not  to 
berwrntBdrar*      -      - 
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These  ar«  the  proclamations  of  rebellion 
pablished  through  these  seditions  papers. 
It  might  be  considered  seyere  to  make 
the  mere  publisher  of  a  newspaper  respon- 
sible for  an  article  of  which  ne  was  not 
cognizant ;  but  I  am  patting  it  now  on 
the  admitted  recognised  law  of  the  land, 
from  which  there  is  no  escape ;  from  whicii 
there  cannot  be  pressed  into  your  jury-box 
any  false  issue  that  you  are  to  try. 

if  you  belicYe,  that  the  editor  of 
this  paper  lent  himself  to  this  treasonable 
conspiracy,  by  having  his  own  treasonable 
compositions  pablished  ;  and  by  adopting, 
recognising,  and  disseminating  the  trea- 
sonable publications  of  these  two  other 
men,  there  is  no  question  for  you  then, 
but  to  say  do  these  publications  betray 
in  them  treasonable  or  felonious  intents 
or  imaginations,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
posing our  Sovereign  and  levying  a  war  in 
Ireland  P  If  on  the  face  of  those  docu- 
ments you  believe  that  is  the  meaning  snd 
the  object  of  them,  they  are  then  the  overt 
acts  of  the  mind,  which  betray  the  feel* 
ings  of  the  person  who  uses  them,  to  show 
and  exhibit,  I  ma^  say  in  ail  their  de- 
formity, the  sanguinary  and  disloval  emo- 
tions which  were  working  in  the  nearts  of 
those  traitors,  whose  compassings  and 
imaginations  this  man  has  adopted  and 
disseminated,  in  order  to  raise  insur- 
rection and  rebellion  in  the  country, 
if  you  believe  that,  you  are  bound  to 
find  the  prisoner  guilty.  God  forbid  that 
a  jory  should  ever  interfere  with  the 
legitimate  authonty  of  the  Court.  Qod 
forbid  that  any  appeal,  no  matter  how 
enunciated,  no  matter  how  pressed,  could 
induce  any  jury  to  take  upon  itself  to 
decide  the  law  contrar(r  to  the  opinion 
of  the  Court;  but  taking  the  law  from 
the  Court,  I  say  that  the  issue  which  you 
have  to  try  is  this,  did  this  man  entertain 
those  disloyal  feelings,  and  did  he  express 
them  by  his  own  writing,  and  did  he 
express  them  in  the  writings  which  he 
has  adopted  P  If  he  has  done  so^if 
he  has  expressed  them  by  his  own  com- 
positions, the  inevitable 'result  by  law, 
common  sense,  and  justice  would  be,  to 
entitle  the  Crown  to  your  verdict.  But 
if  in  aid  of  that  vou  bring  the  other  pub- 
lications as  the  children  of  his  adoption, 
as  the  instruments  by  which  this  insar- 
rection  was  to  be  worked  out  in  the 
country ;  if  you  believe  he  adopted  them ; 
that  they  did  evioce,  divul^,  and  declare 
the  treason  of  his  heart— his  disloyalty  to 
his  Queen,  the  intent  to  make  war  ac^ainst 
her  authority— you  will  have  no  difnculty 
or  doubt  as  to  what  should  be  your  ver- 
dict. I  do  not  presume  to  demand  from 
you  any  verdict,  but  that  which  your  own 
consciences  dictate,  protecting  the  pri« 
soner  urftsr  as  ywur  rercQot  oogat  to  pro- 
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tect  bim,  if  he  be  innooent;  but  aoting 
manfully,  fearlessly,  regardless  of  conse- 
qnences,  discharging  ^onr  duty  under  the 
solemn  obligations  which  have  placed  you 
there ;  under  the  solemn  obligation  which 
the  law  and  the  constitution  have  imposed 
ii|)on  you,  vou  will  giye  that  verdict  which 
I  have  no  doubt,  will  satisfy  your  own  con- 
sciences, and  satisfy  the  country,  in  the 
peace  of  which  we  are  all  so  deeply  in- 
terested. 

SlTMVINO  TTP. 

PiGOT,  O.B.  :  [The  prisoner  is  charged 
with  compassing  to  depose  the  Queen  from 
the  style,  honour,  and  roval  name  of  the 
Imperial  Crown  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  with  expressing,  uttering,  and  aeolar- 
in^  such  compassing  by  publishing  certain 
printings  or  writings,  or  by  certain  overt 
acts  and  deeds ;  also  with  compassing  to 
levy  war  against  the  Queen,  and  with  ex- 
pressing, uttering,  and  declaring  such 
compassing  in  the  same  way.] 

It  was  said,  during  the  trial,  that  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  your  verdict, 
the  only  question  which  you  would  have 
to  try  was,  whether  or  not  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar  published  a  certain  printed  paper, 
and  whether  that  printed  paper,  which  he 
so  published,  indicated  what  was  imputed 
by  the  Crown.  The  Act  of  Parliament 
does  not  enact,  that  if  a  person  shall  pub- 
lish a  printed  paper,  and  that  printed 
paper  shall  have  a  certain  meanmg,  he 
shall  be  guilty  of  felony.  It  fastens  guilt 
on  the  two  things,  namely,  the  intent,  and 
tlie  uttering  and  declarmg  that  intent. 
By  the  express  terms  of  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, both  these  together  constitute  the 
ofi'ence.  I  do  not  feel  myself  at  liberty  to 
separate  the  one  from  the  other,  or  to  tell 
the  jury  that  they  are  bound  to  find  the 
intent  irrespective  of  everything  save  the 
fact  of  publication,  and  the  document 
which  is  published.  Upon  this  subject  I 
did  upon  a  former  trial,  and  I  do  now, 
fully  and  entirely  adopt  the  instruction 
which  was  then  conveyed  by  my  learned 
colleasne  to  another  jury  (a) ;  and  to  which 
I  would  not  advert  otherwise  than  in  point- 
ing it  out  as  an  authority  in  which  I  then 
concurred,  in  which  I  now  concur,  and 
which '  I  shall  follow  in  my  direction  in 
this  case  to  you. 

You  are  not  here  trying  whether  or  not 
he  is  guilty  of  a  seditious,  inflammatory, 
or  highly  mischievous  libel,  but  whether 
he  is  guilty  of  treason  felony.  You  are 
not  here  to  determine  on  the  guilt  or  inno- 
cence of  John  Milcheli  nor  are  you  called 
upon  to  determine  upon  the  nature  or 
character  of  the  publication  called  the 
United  Irishman.      All  that  appears  is, 

Ca)  8«e  Beg.  v.  CTDoherty,  abo?e,  p.  867. 
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that  that  person  wa«  charged  with  an 
oflence,  and  that  he  was  convicted  for 
that  offence ;  which  conviction,  I  must 
tell  yon,  so  far  as  the  prisoner  at  the  bar 
is  concerned,  is  not  evidence  establishing 
his  guilt.  It  is  evidence  of  the  fact,  that 
he  was  lawfully  convicted  by  one  of  the 
ordinary  tribunals  of  the  land;  but  no 
question  can  be  raised,  nor  does  any  exist 
in  the  present  case,  with  respect  to  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  that  party.  His 
conviction,  and  a  reference  to  that  fact 
in  some  of  the  publications  now  before 
you,  are  alone  in  evidence.  As  that 
person  appears  to  have  been  charged  with 
felony,  and  this  publication  is  called  the 
Irith  Felon,  you  will  have  to  consider  how 
far  that  will  lead  yon  to  infer,  as  alleged 
on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  that  it  was 
intended  by  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  to 
follow  up  such  publications  as  miffht  have 
been  felony  under  this  Act  of  Parliament. 
That  topic  on  the  part  of  the  Grown  has 
led  to  a  veiy  enlarged  discussion  in  the 
speech  that  has  been  addressed  to  yon  by 
the  prisoner's  counsel.  A  very  consider- 
able statement  has  been  made  to  you  witli 
reference  to  proceedings  which  are  alleged 
to  have  taken  place  on  MiteheTB  fertai. 
Not  one  of  those  proceedings  is  now  before 
you  in  evidence.  The  observations  that 
were  made  on  the  subject  were  made  with 
a  view — we  did  not  consider  that  the  coun- 
sel ought  to  be  debarred  from  the  oppor- 
tunity of  presenting  this  topic — ^to  indicate 
how  and  why  it  was,  that  the  prisoner  »t 
the  bar  expressed  and  felt  that  qrmpathy 
in  the  fate  of  Mitchel,  which  appears  in  one 
of  the  documents  laid  before  yon,  and 
owing  to  which  it  was  that  he  undertook 
the  establishment  of  a  paper  which  bears 
the  title  ot  "  The  euooesear  to  the  Untied 
Irishmcm"  But  beyond  that,  these  topies 
are  wholly  irrelevant. 

Gentlemen  of  the  jniy,  telling  yon,  as  I 
have  already  done,  that  the  qnestion  you 
have  to  try  is,  whether  or  not  the  prisoner 
entertained  the  intent — ^I  shall  use  that 
short  phrase  in  order  to  indicate  the  mean- 
ing of  this  statute— and  whether  he 
uttered  or  declared  that  intention  by 
writing,  I  have  now  to  observe*  that  the 
evidence  to  establish  the  charge  which 
combines  these  two  allegations,  is  evi- 
dence chiefly  of  the  printed  publications 
that  are  stated  in  the  indictment.  I  say 
it  is  the  evidence  chiefly  of  those  pub* 
lications,  because  with  reference  to  one 
matter  which  it  will  be  for  you  to  try, 
there  is  some  other  evidence  in  the  case 
to  aifsist  you  in  coming  to  a  conclusion. 
And  perhaps  the  more  convenient  mode 
in  which  you  may  weigh  and  consider  the 
evidence  as  it  applies  to  establish  this 
charge,  is  by  considering  first,  whether 
the  publioalionB  which  are  alleged  to  have 
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been  pablighed  have  been  pnbliafaed  at  all 
by  the  prisoner  at  the  bar ;  next — what- 
ever be  the  intent  contained  in  those  pub- 
lications-* whether  the  prisoner  at  the  bar 
entertained  that  intent;  and  then,  whether 
or  not  the  publicaiions  themselyes  indi- 
cate the  intent  with  which  the  prisoner  is 
charged  in  the  different  portions  of  this 
indictment.  He  has  made  the  declaration 
that  he  was — 

"  the  lole  and  only  proprietor  of  a  certain  newii- 
paper  entitled  the  /rtsA  FeloHj  and  that  there  is 
uot  nor  are  there  any  other  person  or  persons 
whatsoever  a  proprietor  or  proprietors  of,  or 
who  has  or  have  any  share  or  profit  in  said 
newapi4>er,  or  who  is  or  are  entitled  to  any  share 
or  profit  in  said  newspaper.  And  I  also  declare 
thst  I  am  the  sole  and  only  printer  and  conduc- 
tor of  the  actual  printing  of  the  said  newspaper, 
and  that  I  am  the  sole  and  only  publisher  of  the 
said  newspaper/* 

The  same  Act  of  Parliament  (6  A  7 
Wm.  4.  o.  76.)  requires  this  declaration  to 
be  signed  before  the  party  establishes  the 
newspaper ;  and  it  is  made 

"conclusive  evidence  of  all  the  matters  set 
forth  in  it  as  required  by  the  Act,  and  of  their 
continuance  down  to  the  time  in  question." 

Now,  eentlemen,  I  have  to  tell  yon  as 
matter  of  law  that  the  fact  of  publication 
is  evidence  to  go  to  you,  from  which  you 
may  infer  that  the  pei*Hon  who  published 
knew  what  he  was  publishing.  It  is  not 
conclasiye  eyidence,  but  it  is  evidence 
upon  which  your  good  sentse  and  judg- 
ments are  to  be  applied,  in  inferring 
whether  or  not  the  prisoner  knew  what  he 
published,  and  intended  what  it  conveyed. 
N^ay  more,  I  will  ro  farther  and  say,  that 
if  a  publisher  tooK,  from  the  person  who 
wrote  it,  a  document  without  doing  mora, 
and  if  it  were  prored  that  the  person  from 
whom  he  receired  it  had  made  no  pre- 
vious communication  with  him,  and  there 
was  no  preyious  concert  between  them; 
yet  if  he  takes  a  document  which  is 
calculated,  necessarily,  to  lead  to  a  cer- 
tain result,  the  jury  may  fairly  infer,  that 
what  necessarily  will  be  produced  by  a 
party's  conduct  is  intended  to  be  effected 
by  what  he  does.  And  so,  as  it  was  put 
by  the  learned  SolicUor-Oenerdi,  if  the 
publisher  of  a  paper,  knowing  what  he 
publishes,  circulates  in  his  journal  a  pro- 
clamation calling  on  the  people  to  rise  up 
in  armed  insurrection,  to  aepose  the  Queen 
from  her  Imperial  Crown,  that  would  be 
evidence  to  go  to  the  jury  that  what  he 
knowingly  published  he  intended — that 
the  result,  to  which  what  he  know- 
ingly published  was  calculated  neces- 
sarily to  lead,  was  designed  by  the  party 
who  published,  althoagh  he  was  not  the 
writer  or  the  author  of  the  document. 
But  still  that  is  all  a  question  to  be  con- 


sidered b^  a  jury,  and  it  is  for  them  to 
infer  the  mtent  from  the  conduct.  All  I 
mean  now  to  state  to  you  is,  that  the  fact 
of  publication  is,  as  it  has  been  stated, 
primd  fade  eyidence  that  the  party  de- 
signed what  he  published.  It  is  for  the 
jurjr  to  determine  whether  or  not  they  are 
satisned  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that 
he  did  so  intend.  The  Crown  call  upon 
you  to  draw  that  inference  from  the  mere 
fact  of  publication.  On  the  part  of  the 
prisoner  it  is  contended,  that  you  ought 
not  to  be  satisfied,  upon  the  mere  fact  of 
a  party  haying  published,  that  the  intent 
contained  in  the  document  which  is  pub- 
lished is  entertaiaed  by  the  publisher. 

In  the  present  case  there  is  fYirther  evi- 
dence in  the  statement  of  the  prisoner  at 
the  police  office  that  he  was  morally  re- 
sponsible. But  this  was  on  July  8th,  and 
tne  priBoner*8  counsel  suggests  to  you, 
that  what  subsequently  passed  while  he 
was  in  prison,  ou^ht  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  adoption  of  what  had  pre- 
viously taken  place,  or  any  sanction  of 
the  publications  that  were  made  under 
different  names  in  the  subsequent  num- 
bers of  the  papers.  Gentlemen,  all  this  is 
matter  for  your  determination. 

Now,  subsequently  to  the  arrest  three 
numbers  of  the  newspaper  were  published 
— one  of  them  on  the  8th  of  July,  the  day 
on  which  he  was  arrested  ;  two  of  them  at 
least  6ul)sequent  to  his  arrest — one  on  the 
I5th  of  July,  and  the  other  on  the  22nd  of 
July ;  and  in  the  publication  of  the  22nd 
of  July  there  is  a  letter  which  is  admitted 
to  haye  been  written  by  the  prisoner. 
The  (yrown  rely  on  thid  as  further  eyidence 
from  which  you  may  form  an  inference,  or 
be  confirmed  in  any  inference  that  you 
may  draw  from  the  other  circumstances 
appearing  in  the  case,  on  the  connexion 
of  this  prisoner  with  this  newspaper. 
They  contend,  that  the  person  who  was 
the  proprietor,  the  publisher,  and  the  con- 
ductor of  the  printing  of  this  newspaper 
would  not  have  been  engaged  himself  in 
writing  articles  in  the  paper,  unless  he 
was  aware  of  the  course  and  conduct  of 
the  paper,  and  knew  what  had  been  pub- 
lished m  the  preceding  articles.  And  if 
he  knew  what  was  contained  in  the  pre- 
ceding articles, — it  will  be  of  course  for 
yon  to  say  whether  he  did  not  know  of 
those  publications  aocording  as  they 
issued  rrom  the  press,  and  whether  he 
did  not  know  of  them  prior  to  the  period 
of  their  publication,  and  also  of  the  articles 
which  were  about  to  be  inserted, — you  are 
called  upon  by  the  Crown  to  infer,  that 
whatever  was  contained  in  these  publica- 
tions was  intended,  or  that  the  intentions 
conveyed  by  them  were  adopted  by  him. 

But  again,  the  Crown  contend  that,  con- 
sidering  that  he  was  in  this  manner  the 
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pnbliaher  of  the  Dewepaper,  he  knew  on 
the  8th  of  Jnly  what  had  been  pnblished 
on  the  24th  ot  June  and  upon  uie  Ist  of 
July,  that  he  ooiresponded  with  the  paper 
while  he  was  coniined  in  prison,  ana  that 
he  signed  those  documents  while  there. 
The  Crown  then  state,  that  the  paper 
itself  which  he  thus  published  furnishes 
some  internal  eyidence  from  which  you 
may  infer  the  adoption  of  sentiments  con- 
Teyed  in  some  of  those  paragraphs  which 
were  not  admitted  to  be  the  composition 
of  the  prisoner,  and  which  purport  to  be 
written  by  other  persons.  You  recollect 
the  stronff  observations  that  were  made 
on  that  subject  by  the  prisoner's  counsel 
—observations  which  it  is  quite  right  you 
should  take  fully  into  your  consideration 
on  this  part  of  the  case.  It  is  alleged  on 
the  part  of  the  Crown,  that  in  the  first 
article  of  the  newspaper  in  which  there  is 
a  letter  signed  by  Mr.  John  Martin  him- 
self, that  there  is  contained  in  that  very 
-number  a  letter  from  Mr.  Lalor,  purport- 
ing to  be  signed  by  Mr.  LdUrr,  and  as  the 
Grown  allege,  indicating  both  the  inten- 
tions charged  in  this  indictment,  both  the 
design  to  depose  the  Monarch,  and  the  de- 
sign to  levy  war  to  constrain  her  to  alter 
her  m  easures  and  coimsels.  And  they  con- 
tend, that  that  docnment  being  published 
in  the  first  of  those  newspapers,  and  the 
second  publication,  of  the  1st  of  July, 
containing  another  paper  purportin<x  to  be 
written  hj  the  same  **  Jame$  F,  Lalor,'* 
and  contaming  in  addition  to  that  another 
letter,  and  a  long  one,  purporting  likewise 
to  be  written  by  *  *  Jamea  P.  Lcdor  "  ;  that 
taking  into  account  Mr.  Martin  himself 
having  composed  the  article  which  con- 
stituted the  leading  one  in  the  first  paper, 
and  having  permitted  the  articles  purport- 
ing to  be  written  by  Lalor  to  be  inserted 
in  the  second — that  the  permission  to 
Lalor  to  continue  to  write,  after  the  pub- 
lication of  the  article  which  purports  to 
be  written  by  him,  and  which  is  published 
in  the  first  number,  is  in  itself  evidence 
from  which  you  are  to  infer,  that  he 
adopted  the  sentiments  which  the  first 
letter  of  Lalor,  or  the  person  writing 
under  his  name,  contains.  They  point  to 
the  first  letter,  of  which  Mr.  M<irtin  was 
unquestionably  the  publisher,  as  contain- 
ing something  which,  connected  with  the 
fact  of  its  publication,  indicates  the  adop- 
tion of  the  intentions  it  conveys,  because 
it  says, — 

"  In  a  letter  intended  for  publication  (if  joa  see 
fit)  I  do  not  for  the  present  think  proper  to  give 
any  full  statement,  but  in  private  I  feel  assured 
that  I  shall  be  able  to  satisfy  your  mind  on  this 
matter." 

In  the  same  paper  there  are  these  ex* 
pressions,— 
**  YoQ  and  I,  and  each  and  ail  of  us,  must  deter- 


mine to  leave  this  oAoe  as  poor  as  t 

it.    Without  agreeoicBt  ••  to  o«r  ebjeels  we 

4!a&aot  agree  as  to  te  ooune  we  ahaald  ftHow." 

These  expressions  show,  as  the  Crown 
allege,  the  object  of  the  establishment  of 
this  newspaper,  and  the  purpose  for  which 
this  journal  was  to  bo  carried  on;  and 
fhnn  that  the  Crown  call  on  yoa  to 
infer,  that  the  permission  to  Lalor  from 
the  prisoner  to  publish  these  subsequent 
articles  in  other  nnmbera  of  the  same 
journal,  is  evidenoe  to  go  to  you,  that  he 
adopted  the  aentimenta  of  Later  as  indi- 
cated by  the  first  puUiofttion  which  bears 
his  name. 

Well,  gentlemen,  the  Crown  further 
contend — this  being  strong  primA  fado 
evidence,  as  they  allege,  on  which  you 
ought  to  infer  the  knowledge  of  the  pri- 
soner at  the  bar  of  these  publications,  and 
the  adoption  of  what  tney  meant — that 
the  prisrmer  might,  if  he  would,  have  ex- 
plained their  pnblioation,  and  proved,  by 
the  production  of  the  persons  br  whom 
those  documents  were  written ,  that  they 
were  written  without  his  concurrence  or 
knowledge,  and  published  without  hia 
authority.  Gentlemen,  in  an  ordinaiy 
case  that  topic  may  be  fairly  applied  bv 
the  jury,  and  with  more  or  less  strenpth 
agaiast  the  party  against  whom  a  prtmd 
facie  case  is  made  out  in  a  court  of  justice ; 
out  T  am  bound,  with  reference  to  the 
prisoner,  to  suggest  to  you,  as  has  been 
very  powerfully  put  by  his  counsel,  that 
none  of  these  persons  could  have  been 
forced  to  ^ve  evidence  if  the  prisoner's 
case  be  right,  and  if  his  allegation  be 
true,  that  he  did  not  consent  to  the 
writing  of  these  documents,  nor  to  their 
publication,  and  that  they  were  written 
by  persons  with  whom  he  did  not  agree, 
and  with  whom  he  had  no  previous  com- 
munication. If  this  were  the  case,  and  if 
that  could  be  proved,  I  am  bound  to  sug- 
gest to  you  that  those  persons,  if  they 
were  brought  forward,  must,  were  they  to 

grove  what  would  exculpate  Mr.  ITomis^ 
0  so  bj  directly  inculpating  themselTes  ; 
and  it  is,  of  course,  a  fair  and  proper  topic 
for  you  to  consider,  whether  the  diffionlty, 
if  not  the  inability  or  impossibility,  of 
producing  the  persons  who  themselves 
committ^  what  the  Crown  allege  to  be  lb 
felony,  is  not  an  excuse  for  their  non- 
production.  If  they  were  brought  forward 
m  this  prosecution,  beyond  all  doubt  they 
could  not  be  compelled  to  make  the  dis- 
closure. The  very  nature  of  the  proceed- 
ing itself,  the  character  of  the  publication 
charged  on  the  part  of  the  Crown, would  in- 
dicate that  they  would  expose  themselves 
to  an  indictment  for  felony,  were  they  to 
acknowledge  that  they  were  the  anthorB 
of  these  publioatiens.  Independently 
of  that,  you  hare  to  consider  whether 
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or  Boi  Uiey  would  oome  forward,  •ad 
wbe^er  yoQ  csn  Tieil;  iheir  non-prodaction 
upon  ihd  priaoner  at  the  bar,  as  any  reason 
wny  yon  suoald,  oa  that  eronnd,  form  an 
iaferenoot  or  be  oonfirmed  in  any,  which 
yon  may  be  inclined  on  the  evidenoe  to 
form  against  him. 

The  prisoner's  counsel  sng^^ests  that 
there  is  other  evidonce  which  might  have 
been  produced  by  the  Crown,  the  papers 
aeiaed  at  tho  Fdcm  office  on  July  7th,  but 
Mr.  Pemberton  has  sworn  that  they  do 
not  relate  to  any  of  the  articles  included 
in  the  indictment ;  and  further,  a  police- 
man  has  sworn  that  he  saw  two  portfolios 
of  documents  removed  from  the  office  on 
the  night  of  July  8rd,  before  the  search,  by 
two  persons  unknown. 

The  first  of  the^e  articles  is  that  en- 
titled, '*  To  all  whom  it  may  concern.'^ 
It  is  signed  '*John  Martin,*'  and  is  pub* 
lished  as  the  leading  article  in  the  first 
number  of  this  newspaper. 

{The  mere  statement  that  MUckel  ought 
to  have  been  rescued  would  not  sustain 
the  proeecution.I    But  it  goes  on : — 

"  And  I  am  now  dispoted  to  Mieve  that  all 
the  repeal  parties  have  made  ap  their  minds  to 
co-operate  in  taking  whatever  measures  may 
seem  to  them  ^mst  and  effectnal  for  obtaining 
Irish  national  mdepeadence." 

Those  words  maj  signify  the  attainment 
of  a  domestic  legislature  in  the  form  in 
which  it  was  at  the  time  when  what  was 
called  the  **  declaration  of  independence  " 
was  made,  without  dissolving  the  con- 
nexion between  the  two  conntries.  It 
may  possibly  be  susceptible  of  that  mean- 
ing. Yet,  if  the  object  were  to  be  accom- 
plished  by  force  and  violence,  it  would  be 
a  design  to  depose  the  Queen  from  her 
title  of  the  Imperial  Grown  of  this  United 
Kingdom.  But  if  by  '*  national  indepen- 
dence "  was  intended  the  shaking  ofi'  the 
authority  of  the  Sovereign, — Uie  anthority 
oi  the  Queen  as  Queen  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
separate  and  independent  state  in  this 
country ;  or  the  destruction  of  the  United 
Kingdom  by  force  and  violence,  even  for 
the  purpose  of  afterwards  re-establishing 
two  Kingdoms  under  a  crown  worn  by  the 
same  person,  then  the  attempt  to  effect 
that  object  by  force  and  by  violence,  would 
be  an  attempt  to  depose  the  Queen — to  de- 
priTC  her  of  her  crown ;  and  the  design  to 
accomplish  that  intent  would  be  within 
the  provisions,  in  my  opinion,  of  this  Act 
of  Parliament.  Did  this  publication  indi- 
cate such  intention  P  Did  it  indicate  the 
design  to  erect  a  separate  and  independent 
state,  or  to  depose  the  Queen  from  the 
crown  in  the  manner  that  I  have  stated  P 
In  snpjmrt  of  that  the  Grown  rely  on  these 
expressioiis  in  this  paper, — 
.  ^  I  cannot  1m  loyal  te  a  aystem  ef  meanness. 


tenor,  and  eonnption,  althoogh  it  usurp  the 

title  and  assume  the  forms  of  a  *  government.' 
So  long  as  sueh  a  *  government '  presumes  to 
insalt  and  injure  me,  and  tho«e  in  whose  pros- 
perity I  am  involved,  I  muat  ofter  it  all  the  ra- 
sbtancA  in  my  power.  But  if  I  despaired  of 
successful  resistance,  I  would  certainly  remove 
myself  from  under  such  a  *  government's '  actual 
authority. 

**  That  I  do  not  exile  myself  is  a  proof  that  I 
hope  to  witness  the  overthrow,  and  to  assist  in 
the  overthrow,  of  that  most  abominable  tyranny 
the  world  now  groans  under — the  British  Im^ 
perial  system." 

Then,— 

"To  cain  permission  for  the  Irish  people 
to  care  toi  their  own  lives,  their  own  happiness 
and  dignity— to  abolish  the  political  conditions 
which  compel  the  classes  of  our  people  to  hate 
and  to  murder  each  other,  and  which  compel  the 
Irish  people  to  hate  the  very  name  of  the 
English— to  end  the  reign  of  fraud,  perjury, 
corruption,  and  '  Government '  butchery,  and  to 
make  /aw,  order,  and  peeute  possible  in  IreUnd, 
the  Irish  Fblon  takes  its  place  amon^;  the 
combatants  in  the  holy  war  now  waging  m  this 
island  against  foreiffn  tyranny  In  eondnoting 
it,  my  weapon  shall  be  the  trmtk,  the  whole  truth, 
and  mothiny  but  the  iruA.   So  help  me,  God/  » 

Now,  with  respect  to  this  whole  publi- 
cation, the  prisoner's  counsel  suggested  to 
you  that  these  are  strong  expressions ;  that 
he  desiened  an  alteration  for  the  purpose 
that  I  nave  Just  read,  bnt  not  an  altera- 
tion to  be  effected  by  force.  In  further* 
ance  of  that  view  of  this  publication  the 
prisoner's  counsel  relies  upon  that  which 
18  in  evidence,  which  cannot  of  course  be 
withdrawn  from  your  attention,  but  which 
on  the  contrary  must  now  be  submitted 
to  it, — the  opinions  which  this  man  ex* 
pressed  immediately  after  a  very  exciting 
and  agitating  event — that  public  event  in 
France,  to  which  allusion  was  made  in  the 
speech  delivered  by  him  at  Newry.  And 
it  is  suggested,  that  what  he  here  indi- 
cates by  this  publication,  is  not  more, 
although  more  strongly  expressed,  thim 
what  he  intended  in  the  speech  at  ^ewry ; 
and  that,  you  know,  was  an  alteration  in 
the  present  state  of  things  without  vio- 
lence, "  without  exciting  hostility  between 
class  and  class,*'  as  I  recollect  tee  import 
of  the  document,  and  without  exciting 
actual  hostility  between  this  country  and 
Ei^land. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Grown 
would  suggest  to  yon,  that  you  must  take 
this  document  in  connexion  with  the  other 
publications  in  this  indictment,  and  con- 
sider it  as  being  a  leading  article  in  this 
paper,  in  which  those  other  publications 
are  contained— -that  you  are  to  consider  it 
in  connexion  with  that  document  and  the 
subsequent  conduct  of  this  paper,  and  that 
you  ought  f^om  that  to  impute  to  the 
person  who  wrote  these  sentiments,  both 
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or  one  of  the  designs  whiob  this  indict- 
ment  charges. 

In  the  same  number  of  this  newspaper 
is  contained  another  publication,  "  Mr. 
Lcdor's  letter— To  the  Editor  of  the  Irish 
Felon.'*  Now,  nudonbtedly,  it  does  not 
appear  in  evidence  that  Mr.  Martin  was 
the  editor  of  the  Irish  Felon;  what  is 
proved  is,  that  he  was  the  proprietor, 
Dnblisber,  and  conductor.  He  appears  to 
haye  written  the  first  article  in  tnis  news- 
paper,  started  by  him,  without  being  the 
actual  editor.  But  you  are  to  consider 
the  period  at  which  all  these  articles  were 
published.  That  they  were  all  published 
at  a  yeiy  early  period  of  the  conduct  and 
progress  of  the  journal.  The  earliest  of 
them  appears  in  the  first  number  of  the 
paper,  the  second  appears  in  the  second 
number ;  and  I  am  bound  to  suggest  to 
you  for  your  consideration,  whether  you 
will  infer,  that  the  person  who  started 
this  journal  was  or  was  not,  at  the  very 
early  period  of  its  progress  or  conduct, 
likely  to  have  ascertained  what  it  con- 
tained— to  have  been  aware  of  and  looked 
after  it«  conduct,  he  being  in  the  conntry, 
at  least  it  not  appearing  that  he  was  out 
of  it ;  being  within  the  means  of  signing 
the  papers  on  each  day  that  they  were 
presented  to  the  Stamp  Office ;  the  paper 
of  the  Saturday  being  sent  on  the  Mon- 
day ;  he  being  in  Dubbn  on  the  20th  of 
June,  when  he  signed  the  declarations, 
and  on  the  8th  of  July,  when  he  appeared 
and  surrendered  himself  under  the  waiTant 
on  which  he  was  arrested. 

£1'he  learned  judge  proceeded  to  com- 
ment on  XaWtf  letter  in  the  FeUm  of  June 
24th.] 

That  is  published  in  the  paper  of  the 
24th  of  June.  It  is  certainly  ror  you  to 
consider,  although  this  is  addressed  *'To 
the  editor  of  the  Irish  Felon"  whether  it 
is  likely  that  Martin,  considering  the 
position  in  which  he  stood  as  proprietor 
and  publisher,  and  accountable  tor  the 
printing  of  this  paper,  haying  written  the 
first  article  in  the  first  number,  and  hay- 
ing written  in  one  at  least  of  the  subse- 
quent numbers ;  it  is  for  you  to  consider 
whether  he  was  likely  to  have  seen  that 
letter  before  its  publication :  whether  you 
infer  that,  ana  infer  it  without  any 
reasonable  doubt— if  you  do  infer  that  he 
read  this  paper  before  it  was  published, 
that  will  be  strong  evidence  that  he  not 
only  knew  of  the  contents,  but  that  he 
adopted  them  in  publishing  or  suffering 
them  to  be  published  in  this  paper.  I  do  not 
say,  that  from  that  fact,  when  established, 
you  can  come  to  no  other  conclusion.  You 
ought  not  upon  mere  probability,  un- 
connected witn  other  facts  of  the  case,  to 
infer  that  Mr.  Ma/rtin  receiyed  this  letter 
before  it  was  published :  but  suppose  he 


did  not  read  it  before  it  mm  publuhed, 
did  he  read  it  afterwards,  and  nefore  die 
publication  of  the  Ist  of  July  P  If  he  did, 
you  will  consider  whether  his  sofferiDg 
the  paper  to  be  published,  to  which  I  sbafl 
afterwards  call  yonr  attention,  of  the  Ist 
of  July,  also  signed  by  "  /.  F.  Lalor,**  and 
suggesting  the  formatoin  of  the  Felon 
Club,  in  connexion  with  this  office,  in 
which  this  paper  was  conducted.  No.  12, 
Trinity  Street,  and  mentioned  in  the 
declaration  of  Martin, — ^whether  that  is 
not  eyidence  of  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
tonts  of  the  fonner  leUmr  of  the  same 
writer,  or  of  a  letter  at  least  of  a  person 
who  purports  to  be  the  same  writer. 

The  very  next  publication,  published  on 
the  1st  of  July,  contains  another  letter 
signed  "  Jatnes  F.  Lalor,"  entitled,  ''  The 
First  Step— The  Felon  Club."  In  this 
letter  **  The  First  Step— the  Feton  Club," 
there  is  this  paragrapn — 

"  We  hold  th«  present  existing  Government 
of  this  island,  and  all  existing  righto  of  property 
in  our  soil,  to  be  mere  asurpation  and  tyranny, 
and  to  be  null  and  void,  as  of  moral  effect ,  and 
our  purpose  is  to  abolish  them  utterly,  or  lose 
our  lives  in  the  attempt.'* 

I  need  not  read  more  of  this  article. 
You  will  read  it.  It  will  be  for  you  to 
consider,  whether  there  is  anything  in  it 
to  qualify  that  object.  If  that  was  the 
objeut  of  this  article,  published  the  week 
inunediately  following  that  in  which  the 
first  publication  was  issued,  signed  by  the 
same  name—  if  you  are  of  opinion  that  it 
carries  out,  or  tends  to  cazry  out,  the 
objects  that  were  indicated  in  the  first 

riblication,  signed  "James  F.  Lalor,"  aa 
have  frequently  said,  it  is  for  you 
to  consider,  taking  into  account  the 
period  when  this  publication  was  pro- 
jected, the  early  penod  when  this  article 
was  inserted,  and  the  meuis  which  Mr. 
Mariin  had  of  withdrawing  from  the  pub- 
lication, whether  he  had  not  the  means 
of  preventing  the  productions  beine  pub- 
lished of  the  person  who  wrote  the  former 
article;  and  whether  that  article  of  the 
24th  of  June,  signed  by  Lalor,  and  which 
I  have  just  read  at  so  much  length,  was  or 
was  not  adopted  by  the  prisoner  at  the  bar. 
Gentlemen,  I  shall  not  go  in  detail 
through  the  other  publications ;  but  sup- 
posing that  that  article  itself  had  not  been 
published  with  the  sanction  or  authority 
of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  still,  if  he 
knew  that  it  was  published— had  read  it- 
was  aware  of  its  contents,  and  subsequently 
suffered  the  same  person,  or  any  person 
holding  similar  opinions,  to  publish 
articles  in  the  paper  similar  to  the  first  of 
those  specified  as  being  published  in  the 
paper  of  the  1st  of  July,  ^'  The  First  Step 
—The  Felon  Club  "  ;  it  will  foe  certainly 
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for  yon  to  saj,  whether  his  permission  of 
this  sabaec|nent  publication  is  an  adoption 
of  the  sentiments  contained  in  the  former, 
although  at  the  time  of  its  publication  it 
may  not  have  been  published  by  his  autho- 
rity or  direction,  or  with  his  immediate 
8anction(a). 

That  is  the  observation  that  I  feel  bound 
to  suggest  to  you  on  this,  as  well  as  on  the 
intervening  publications  between  the  1st 
and  the  22na  of  July,  which  was  the  date 
of  the  last  of  the  papers,  containing  the 
letters  signed  James  F.  Laior. 

The  other  publications  have  been  very 
fully  commented  upon  by  the  counsel  who 
have  addressed  yon.  I  shall  not  tcJce  up 
¥onr  time  by  going  over  them  ;  you  wifi 
look  at  them  carefully,  and  consider 
whether  or  not  they  indicate  either  of  the 
intentions  charged  in  this  indictment.  You 
wiU  then  consider  whether  or  not  these 
publications,  ur  any  of  them,  were  known 
to  Mr.  If ar^  when  they  were  published  ; 
or  whether,  after  they  were  published, 
they  were  read  and  adopted  by  him  ;  and 
whether  or  not  the  subsequent  publica- 
tions, if  they  were  made  by  his  sanction, 
are  any  evidence  from  which  von  can  .infer, 
in  point  of  fact,  that  he  adopted  them; 
and  if  he  did,  whether  that  is  not  evidence 
from  which  von  may  infer,  that  he  enter- 
tained the  design,  and  that  that  design 
was  expressed  and  uttered  bv  him  in  these 
publications,  or  some  of  them,  which  is 
the  subject-matter  of  the  charge  in  this 
indictment.  I  have  alread)r  pointed  out 
to  you  the  fact  of  publication,  which  is 
conclusively  proved — ^the  evidence  being, 
that  he  signed  not  only  the  declaration, 
hut  a  number  of  each  of  the  newspapers 
which  have  been  referred  to  in  evidence 
on  the  part  of  the  Crown.  I  have  pointed 
out  what  passed  at  the  police  office ;  the 
drcumstance  of  his  having  continued  the 
publication  of  the  joumid  after  he  went 
into  Newgate ;  and  his  having  written  for 
it  after  he  went  into  Newgate.  I  have 
suggested  to  you  to  take  into  consider- 
ation all  that  has  been  pressed  with  re- 
spect to  the  construction  of  these  articles 
vy  the  prisoner's  cotmsel;  and  also  the 
inability  of  the  prisoner  to  bring  forward 
testimony  negativing  the  authorship  or 
connexion  of  these  articles  purporting  to 
be  written  by  other  parties ;  and,  on  the 
whole,  you  will  say,  whether  the  prisoner 
at  the  o!ar  is  guilty  of  having  entertained 
both,  or  either  of  those  intents,  and  of 
haviuff  uttered  and  declared  both  or  either 
of  such  his  intentions  by  the  publications, 
or  any  of  them,  that  have  been  relied  on 
upon  the  part  of  the  Grown.  I  will  again 
read  for  you  those  intentions  as  stat^  in 
the  Ajct. 

(a)  But  see  below,  p.  1060. 
7«7fl8. 


"That  if  any  person  whatsoever,  after  the 
passing  of  this  Act,  shall,  within  the  United 
Kingdom  or  without,  compass,  imagine,  invent, 
devise,  or  intend  to  deprive  or  depose  our  most 
Gracious  Lady  the  Qu«en,  her  heirs  or  succes- 
sors, from  the  style,  honour,  or  royal  name  of 
the  Imperial  Crown  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or 
of  any  other  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions  or 
conntries,  or  to  levy  war  against  Her  Majesty, 
her  heirs  or  successors,  within  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  in  order,  by  force  or  constraint, 
to  compel  her  or  them  to  change  her  or  their 
measares  and  counsels,  .  .  .  and  such  corn- 
passings,  imaginations,  iiiventiona,  deyioes,  or 
intentions,  or  any  of  them,  shall  ezpreas,  utter,  or 
declare  by  publuhiag  any  printing  or  writing." 

If  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar  entertained  these  intentions, 
and,  in  fact,  uttered  and  declared  them 
by  these  publications,  or  any  of  them,  it 
will  be  your  duty  to  find  him  guilty  on 
this  charge.  You  are  bound  to  be  satis- 
fied of  his  guilt,  beyond  any  reasonable 
doubt.  The  law  and  the  constitution  of 
these  conntries — and  lon^  may  such  law 
and  such  constitution  ezist^-cast  around 
erery  person,  charged  with  an  offence 
against  the  law,  a  protection  which  per- 
haps is  peculiar  to  our  laws  and  to  that 
constitution.  The  law  presumes  him  in- 
nocent until  his  guilt  is  proved.  That  is 
^nly  another  form  of  words  for  saying, 
that  a  jury  shall  not  find  him  guilty  until 
they  are  satisfied,  beyond  all  reasonable 
doubt,  that  guilt  has  been  established. 
The  presumption  of  innocence  remains 
until  it  is  rebutted  by  evidenoe  ;  and  that 
is  the  reason  why  juries  are  advised,  and 
why  it  is  a  part  of  their  duty,  not  to 
convict,  unless,  beyond  any  reasonable 
doubt,  they  are  satisfied  of  the  guilt 
of  the  party  accused.  The  law  does  not 
say  that  juries  are  to  refuse  to  listen  to 
the  dictates  of  their  reasons  and  their 
judgments,  hj  yielding  to  fancies,  or  a 
mere  possibibtv  of  innocence ;  but  they 
are  bound,  as  firm  and  rational  men,  if 
they  entertain  a  rational  doubt — and  they 
alone  are  to  judge  what  is  the  doubt  that 
I  ought  to  induce  them  to  withhold  the 
verdict  of  conviction— they  are  bound  to 
give  the  benefit  of  that  doobt  to  the 
prisoner.  But  if,  without  any  reasonable 
doubt,  they  are  satisfied  that  guilt  is 
brouffht  home  to  the  prisoner,  they  are 
bound  by  the  most  sacred  of  all  the  obli- 
gations that  can  bind  a  man  to  the  per- 
formance of  any  public  or  private  duty, 
to  give  their  verdict  in  accordance  with 
their  judgment  and  conscience.  Qive  to 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar  the  benefit  of  any 
doubt,  which,  in  reason,  you  consider  he 
is  entitled  to,  on  a  ftiU  consideration  of 
his  case ;  but  if  you  do  not  find  that  there 
is  any  reason  to  doubty  that  upon  the 
evidenoe  he  is  guilty  of  having  entertained 
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the  intention  wliich  this  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment defines,  and  of  having  expressed  it 
by  these  publications  or  some  of  them, 
you  will  perform  your  duty  with  firmness 
and  with  conscIentiousneBS,  and  find  a 
yerdict  of  guilty  against  him  for  the 
offence  with  which  he  is  charged.  Gentle- 
men, the  law  gives  to  you,  and  to  you 
only,  the  privilege,  as  it  imposes  on  yon 
the  duty,  of  determining  the  fact  of  guilt. 
Tour  attention  having  been  now  called  by 
me  to  all  the  circumstances  which  ap- 
peared to  me  most  material  in  the  case, 
Tou  will  weigh  them  all ;  and  upon  the 
full  consideration  which  you  will  give  to 
the  entire  of  the  evidence,  you  will  de- 
termine whether  or  not  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar  did  entertain  this  int<ent,  and  did 
express  it  in  the  manner  stated  in  the 
inaiotment. 

ForemcM:  Will  your  lordship  be  good 
enough  to  refer  to  your  notes  of  Mr.  Iryii- 
doTi  evidence.  Was  I  correct  in  under- 
standing from  his  evidence,  that  Mr. 
Martin  said  that  he  was  '*  morally  re- 
sponsible"; and  that  the  articles,  vis., 
''Mr.  LdU^'B  Letter"  of  the  24th  June, 
and  "The  First  Step— The  Felon  Club," 
signed  Jamea  F.  Lalor**  were  all  read  over 
by  him  before  he  gave  the  answer? 

PiooT.O.B.:  No.  TyiuJaZZ said:  *'  When 
the  informations  were  read,  I  aske^ 
Mr.  Mcurtm  whether  he  wished  the  articles 
themselves  to  be  read.  Mr.  IforMii  said 
that  he  did  not  think  it  necessary ;  that 
he  was  aware  of  them."  He  did  not  say 
that  he  had  read  them,  but  tiiat  he  was 
aware  of  them.  ' '  And  that  he  was  morally 
respoDsible  for  them.  The  entire  infor- 
mations were  read  to  him,  and  the  heads 
of  the  articles  were  read  to  him."  Then  Mr. 
Baldwin  read  the  headings  of  the  articles 
in  the  informations  to  the  witness,  and 
asked  him,  "Was  this  read?"  and  pro- 
ceeded so  through  all  the  articles  in  the 
informations ;  and  he  said  that  they  were 
all  read. 

Foreman:  There  is  another  question, 
my  lord,  that  I  was  desired  to  ask, 
miether  the  Oovemment  had  the  undis- 
puted power  of  preventing  the  issue  of 
stamps  to  this  newspaper  P 

AUomey-Qeneral :  They  had  not. 

Foreman:  The  Attorney-Oeneral,  my 
lord,  stated  in  his  speech  that  he  regretted 
that  the  law  was  not  so. 

PiGOT,  C.B.:  I  cannot  lay  down  any 
rule  as  to  that.  I  am  not  at  present 
aware  that  any  such  power  exists  in  the 
Grown,  or  has  ever  been  exercised.  The 
Stamp  Office  is  established,  as  you  know, 
for  the  purpose  of  issuing  stamps  with 
reference  to  various  transactions  of  life, 
for  the  purposes  of  the  revenue  which  the 
•tamto  duties  have  imposed,  and  the  Act 
i4lMit«ew«paper8«hiAlbe0temped 


before  they  are  published.  But  I  am  ko* 
aware  that  the  power  haa  ever  been  exer- 
cised by  the  Oovemment  of  this  country, 
before  a  paper  has  been  pablifhed,  and 
before  the  proprietor  of  a  newspaper 
has  been  convicted  of  an  offence  against 
the  law,  of  interfering  summarily,  and 
preliminarily  to  any  law,  and  preventing 
the  issue  of  stamps.  Such  a  censorship 
as  that  over  the  press  is  not  quite  oon- 
current  to  the  principles  and  maxims  of 
oar  law. 

The  jury  then  retired. 

BuU:  Aere  is  one  part,  my  lords,  to 
which  I  should  be  most  anxious  to  call 
your  lordship*s  attention.  It  is  just  poa- 
sible  that  the  jury  may  haTe  misunder- 
stood  the  charge  of  the  Lord  Ohief  Baron, 
and  supposed  that  a  subsequent  adoption 
of  the  articles,  a  recognition  and  even  an 
approval  of  the  articles  published,  woukL 
constitute  the  offence. 

PiGOT,  G.B. :  I  meant  to  say  that  that 
woald  be  evidence  to  go  to  them. 

BftU:  Supposing  that  these  were  letters 
of  Lalor  and  Brmnan,  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  case  has  been  left  to  the  jmy — 
if  they  believe  the  prisoner  cognisant  of 
those  articles,  before  they  were  published, 
he  would  be  guilty  of  the  offence. 

PiGOT,  O.B. :  Not  that  he  was  gailty, 
bat  that  it  would  be  evidence  to  go  to  the 
jury. 

BvU:  Just  take  it,  my  lord,  that  the 
proprietor  of  the  Timee  newspaper  know- 
mgly  and  deliberately  copies  Lalor^e 
letter;  would  that  be  in  itself  suffioient 
to  warrant  the  finding  of  a  jury  P  I  would 
submit  that  if  the  prisoner  knowingly  and 
hondfide  permitted  another  party  to  pub- 
lish his  opinions  in  his  newspaper,  that, 
although  a  very  grave  offence,  is  not  the 
offence  contemplated  by  this  Act. 

PsKNSFATREB,  B. :  It  18  evidence  to  ^  to 
the  jury  that  he  adopted  them ;  atid  if  he 
ma<le  these  opinions  his  own,  he  is  liable. 

Butt:  I  could  not  quarrel  with  that 
decision,  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  Lord 
Ohief  Baron  gave  that  direction  to  the 
jury,  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
adopt  these  articles  as  his  own  opinions. 

PiGOT,  C.B.:  In  order  to  prevent  any 
ambiguity  I  will  suggest  that  to  them. 

Attorney- OeneralTwhrnt  I  say  is,  that 
if  he  published  these,  though  professing 
to  be  the  opinions  of  Ldlor,  tor  the  pur- 
pose of  ftirthering  the  getting  up  of  this 
rebellion  or  conspiracy,  it  is  clearly  an 
overt  act  within  the  present  Act  of  Pitf^ 
liament. 

PiooT,  G.B. :  Independently  of  the  mere 
uttering  and  declaring,  the  publication 
may  be  an  overt  act  of  the  prosecution  of 
the  intent;  and  the  intent  proved,  and 
the  overt  act  done,  would  then  constitnte 
the  crime. 
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AttomeU'Oensral :  Within  the  third 
Imnoh  of  the  stfttufce. 

PiGOT,  O.B. :  The  felony  defined  by 
this  Act  oonsists  of  two  thinga  —  the 
intent,  and  the  nttering  and  deolarinff 
that  intent.  The  intent  must  be  declared 
aBwell  as  entertained.  It  may  be  de- 
clared by  acts,  or  by  words  published  or 
written,  or  b;^  words  openly  and  advisedly 
spoken.  It  is  not  an  overt  act,  in  com- 
pany with  the  intent,  which  constitutes 
the  felony ;  but  it  is  the  intent,  coupled 
with  the  declaring  and  intending  by  the 
orert  act;  and  when  the  overt  act  is  a 
writing  published,  it  cannot  be  otherwise 
an  overt  act,  expressing  and  declaring  the 
intent,  than  by  the  contents  of  the  pabli- 
eation  itself.  Therefore  it  is,  I  think, 
that  the  last  six  counts  are  substantially 
and  precisely,  in  result,  the  same  as  the 
first  six. 

Attomey-Cfensral :  With  great  deferenoe, 
that  appears  to  me  a  mistake  on  the  part 
of  yonr  lordship.  What  I  submit  the  Act 
oontemplates  is,  that  the  first  thing  to 
constitute  the  guilt  is,  that  the  party  has 
the  criminal  intent ;  and  next,  that  intent 
must  be  manifested 

PiGOT,  G.B.:  Sxpressed,  uttered,  or 
declared. 

Attomey-Oenercd :  By  one  of  three  modes 
—either  by  his  publication  of  written  or 
printed  documents,  or  by  open  and  ad- 
rised  speeches^  or  by  overt  acts  or 
deeds.  I  think  that,  to  bring  it  within 
the  first  branch,  that  the  jury  should 
infer  the  intention,  and  the  whole  in- 
tention, of  the  man  from  the  document. 
Therefore,  the  document  in  itself,  in  that 
point  of  view,  should  contain  within  it  the 
evidence  of  his  intention.  But  when  we 
oome  to  overt  acts  or  deeds,  they  use  the 
precise  words  which  are  used  in  the  old 
statutes  of  treason ;  and  I  say  that  what 
would  be  an  overt  act  here  of  treason 
— ^provided  war  were  actually  levied— 
would  be  an  overt  act  here  of  treason 
felony.  Then  I  say,  relying  on  TFafoon'« 
case,  that  the  publication  of  any  docu- 
ment, not  contaming  in  itself  every  requi- 
site to  make  it  the  expression  of  opinion, 
would  be,  and  clearly,  evidence  of  an 
overt  act  in  fai'theranoe  of  the  objects  of 
conspiracy. 

PfiVNETATKEE,  B. :  In  furtherance  of  the 
intention.    Use  the  word  intenPion, 

AUomey-Oenerai :  Vetj  well,  my  lord, 
in  ftirtheranoe  of  the  intention.  Sup- 
now,  we  may  use  the  name  of 
O'Brien,  for  instance,  that  he  was 
about  levying  war,  and  that  he  wrote  to 
any  person  directing  one  thousand  men  to 
meet  him  at  a  partioular  place,  without  at 
all,  in  that  document,  stating  for  what 
they  were  to  be  assembled.  No  one  could 
possibly  say  that  that  written  dooomsnt, 


by  itself,  was  a  publication  expressing  his 
intention;  and,  therefore,  it  does  not 
come  within  that  portion  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament. 

Penhepathbb.  B.  :  In  itself  it  would  not 
demonstrate  that;  but  supposing  you 
prove  the  intent  aliunde  ? 

Attorney-General:  Then  I  say  proving 
the  intent  aliunde  is  proving  an  act  in 
furtherance  of  (he  intent,  and  therefore 
clearly,  I  would  submit,  in  analogy  to  the 
present  case.  Suppodin^  that  all  of  these 
writings  were  the  writings  not  of  Mr. 
Martin,  but  that  Mr.  Martin  published 
them  as  the  opinions  of  others ;  still,  if 
they  were  published  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  object  of  the  others, 
which  he  made  his  own,  I  think  that 
they  would  become  dearly  his  aots  within 
this  latter  branch  of  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

PiooT,  O.B. :  I  am  not  so  certain  of  that. 

E^NKBFATUER,  B. :  I  see  the  distinction 
which  the  Attomey-Oeneral  has  taken. 

PiooT,  O.B. :  The  Act  doos  not  say  that 
the  overt  act  shall  be  in  furtherance  of 
the  intention,  but  that  the  intention  shall 
be  '*  expressed,  uttered,  and  declared  "  by 
an  overt  act. 

Attomey'Oeneral :  What  is  the  meaning 
of  the  overt  act  P  There  never  yet  was  a 
count  framed  in  an  indictment  for  treason 
that  the  act  was  not  alleged  to  be  some- 
thing done  in  furtherance  of  the  object. 

PiGOT,  O.B.:  The  words  "fartherance 
of*' — ^tbat  is,  in  fartherance  of  the  object 
— are  usually  stated  in  a  count  for  treason. 

AttoTTtey- General:  The  way  it  is  put  is, 
that  the  man  traitorously  intended  to  de- 
pose the  Queen,  or  to  deprive  her  of  life ; 
and  that  he  manifested  that  intent  by  the 
overt  aots  following,  in  furtherance  of  his 
wicked  and  traitorous  design  he  did  a 
certain  act,  namely,  publishing  a  written 
document.  That  written  document  may 
be  the  opinions  of  another;  still  if,  for 
the  purpose  of  effecting  the  treasonable 
object,  he  published  it  with  that  object  of 
co-operating,  it  is  an  overt  act  within  this 
Act  of  Parliament.  I  do  not  think  that 
arises  here  at  all. 

PiooT,  O.B. :  In  the  indictment  to  which 
I  called  attention  some  time  ago,  in 
Twyn'e  case,  in  which  the  printing  was 
laid  as  an  overt  act  of  imagining  tho 
death  of  the  king,  the  way  in  which  it  ib 
laid  is  this — 

"That  thou  trattoroasly  didst  compass  ima- 
gine and  intend  the  death  and  final  destmction 
of  our  said  sovereign  lord  the  King,  aad  the 
ancient  and  regal  goremment  of  England  to 
change  and  subvert,  and  our  said  sovereign 
lofd  the  King  of  his  crown  and  regal  goreru- 
aaent  to  depose  aad  deprive.  And  these  thy 
most  wicked  treasons  and  traitorous  imaginations 
to  folfiUthou  the  said  John  Twyn  the  said  27th 
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day  of  October  in  the  year  aforesaid,  in  the 
parish  and  ward  aforesaid,  advisedly  devilishly 
and  maliciously  didst  declare  by  imprinting  a 
certain  seditious  poisonous  and  scandalous 
book ;a^  " 

That  is,  with  the  purpose ;  but  the  way 
it  is  laid  in  the  indictment  is,  that  by 
printing  he  did  deolare  that  intent ;  and 
so  it  is,  that  in  the  Act  of  17^,  and  in 
the  Act  of  the  present  session  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  very  same  words  oocor. 

AUomey-Qeneiral :  No  doubt,  my  lord; 
bnt  there  it  is  laid  as  an  overt  act,  and 
alleged  to  hare  been  an  act  done  to  fnlfil, 
that  is,  in  furtherance  of,  his  traitorous 
object ;  whereas  under  the  pre9eut  Act 

PiooT,  C.B. :  The  present  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment does  not  make  the  crime  consist  of 
the  intent  and  the  act  in  prosecution  of  it, 
but  of  the  intent,  and  the  act  dedarii^  it. 

Aitomey-Oeneral :  I  say  the  only  mode 
of  uttering  and  declaring  intent  is  by 
doing  an  overt  act. 

Pi&OT,  C.B. :  That  constitutes  a  neces. 
sary  ingredient  in  the  offence ;  but  an  act 
done  in  furtherance  of  the  object,  is  the 
strongest  possible  way  of  showing  that 
the  object  was  entertained  by  the  man. 

Holmes :  The  offence  in  question  is  the 
intent  to  depose  the  Queen  and  to  levy 
war.  That  must  be  the  intent  of  A.  B., 
and  that  very  A.  B.  must  publish  his  own 
intent.  Publishing  the  intent  of  another 
person  is  not  enough ;  and,  therefore,  if 
Mr.  Ixdor,  or  any  other  pei*8on,  writes  a 
letter  indicating  the  intent  to  depose  the 
Queen,  or  the  intent  to  levy  war,  that  is 
his  intent,  and  the  publishing  that  intent 
by  another  person  is  no  offence  under  this 
Act  at  all. 

p£NN£?ATH£R,  B. :  It  may  be  eyidenoe 
of  the  intent  of  the  man  who  publishes  it, 
knowing  its  contents,  and  asnenting  to  it. 

PiGOT,  C.B. :  Suppose  in  ten  successiye 
publications  of  this  paper,  Mr.  Lalor  had 
written  a  letter  to  Mr.  MarHn,  each  of 
which  indicated  Lalor*8  intention  within 
the  Act,  and  Mr.  Mcbriin  had  said,  al- 
though I  don't  anee  in  one  word  of  it,  I 
publish  it,  I  would  then  leave  the  ques- 
tion to  the  jury  whether  they  disbelieved 
the  denial. 

SoUeitor-Oeneral :   Your    lordship    left 
that  emphatically  to  the  jury. 
^  Holmis :  I  do  not  agree  with  those  sen- 
timents, but  I  publish  this  for  you. 

Pbnitkfatheb,  B.  :  That  is  the  way  in 
which  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  left  it. 

Holmes :  Very  well,  my  lord. 

B%kU :  I  do  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
ask  your  lordship  to  do  so,  but  the  pri« 
soner  has  requested  me  to  say  that  he 
would  wish  your  lordship  to  state  to  the 
jury  what  the    law  is  distinctly.      The 

(a)  6  St.  Tr.  614 ;  see  above,  p.  1088a. 


way  he  has  written  it  down  is  this, 
"  whether  the  jury  believe  that  John 
Martin  intended  to  depose  the  Queen,  or 
to  make  war  against  her,  and  whether 
John  Martin  expressed  both  or  either  of 
those  intentions. 

SoUoiior-Oeneral :  That  has  been  put 
over  and  over  again. 

The  jury  were  recalled. 

PiGOT,  C.B. :  Grentlemen,  I  have  given 
you  the  trouble  of  coming  out,  in  order 
that  there  may  be  no  mistake  as  to  a  por- 
tion of  what  i  stated  to  you.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  I  may  have  conveyed  to  you, 
what  I  did  not  intend  to  convey— that  al* 
though  at  the  time  of  the  publication  (for 
instance,  of  Mr.  Lalor^s  letter  of  the  24th 
of  June)  the  prisoner  was  not  aware  of  its 
contents,  yet  if  he  subsequently  became 
aware  of  them,  and  subsequently  pub- 
lished other  similar  letters,  thai  was  such 
an  adoption  of  the  letter  of  the  24th  of 
June,  as  would  make  that  itself  an  utter* 
ing  and  declaring  of  his  intent,  and  a 
proof  of  his  intent  entertained  by  him 
upon  the  24th  of  June.  I  did  not  mean 
to  convey  that.  I  did  not  mean  to 
convey  that  subsequent  adoption  would 
constitute  the  offence  indicated  by  this 
Act  of  Parliament,  because  the  offence 
must  be  shown  to  have  been  oommitted 
upon  the  24th  of  June ;  and  if  it  was  not 
oommitted  then,  the  prisoner  could  not 
become  guilty  of  the  words  of  an  offence 
then  committed.  But  what  I  did  mean 
to  sugg^est  to  vou  was  this :  that  if  the 
prisoner,  knowing  what  was  published  on 
the  24th  of  June,  subsequently  sanctioned 
the  publication  of  documents  by  the  same 
writer,  that  was  evidence  from  which  you 
might  infer  that  he  had  adopted  the  sen- 
timents contained  in  the  nublication  of 
the  24th  of  June  hrfore  it  had  been  pub- 
lished. Further,  supposing  you  were 
satisfied  of  that  fact,  it  was  evidence,  finom 
which  you  might  infer  that  he  also 
adopted  the  subsequently  published  senti- 
ments of  the  same  writer,  his  attention 
being  called  to  what  those  sentiments 
were  which  that  writer  published  on  the 
24th  of  June.  You  are  not  to  consider 
that  a  subsequent  act  can  have  an  em^post* 
facto  operation,  and  make  him  guilty  of  an 
antecedent  act,  he  not  being  gmlty  of  it  at 
the  time.  It  is  in  that  view  I  think  it 
necessary  to  repeat  what  I  said  to  you.  I 
have  already  pointed  out  to  you  what 
there  is  in  that  letter  itself,  and  the  other 
evidence  in  the  case  coupled  with  it,  that 
from  which  you  will  consider  whether  yon 
will  or  will  not  infer,  that  Mr.  Martin  was 
aware  of  its  oontents,  and  adopted  those 
contents  at  the  time  of  its  publication. 
You  recollect  its  date  was  the  2l8t,  its  pub- 
lication the  24th  of  June.    Upon  the  90th 
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of  June  he  was  in  Dublin.  Upon  the  24Ui  of 
June  the  newspaper  witb  this  letter  was 
pnblished.  The  letter  is  dated  fram 
"  Tenakill,  Abbeyleix."  It  contains  with 
in  it  suggestions  that  would  seem  to 
imply  that  the  person  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed, whooTer  that  was,  bad  to  con- 
sider whether  or  not  he  would  publish  it. 
It  says : — "  In  a  letter  intended  for  publi- 
cation if  you  see  fit."  All  this  is  evidence 
from  which  you  are  to  consider  whether 
or  not  you  are  satisfied  that  Mr.  Ifor^n 
was  aware  of  its  contents  at  the  time  of 
its  being  pnblished.  If  he  saw  it  after- 
wards that  might  furnish  the  means  from 
which  yon  might  infer  how  far  be  adopted 
the  subsequent  publications  of  the  same 
writer,  or  publications  indicating  similar 
intentions  to  those  contained  in  tbat. 
This  is  a  prosecution,  of  course,  against 
John  Ma/rtm;  it  is  a  prosecution  charging 
4im,  and  you  must  be  satisfied  whether 
that  charge  is  sustained — whether  John 
Mwrtifn  entertained  the  intent  charged, 
and  whether  Joihn  Mariin  uttered  and  de- 
clared that  intent  by  these  publications. 
He  may  have  uttered  and  declared  an  in- 
tention which  he  adopted,  as  well  as 
uttered  and  declared  an  intention  which 
he  originally  conoeiyed;  but  it  must  be 
his  intent  which  you  find  to  be  enter- 
tained, and  his  intent  which  you  find  to 
be  uttered  and  declared,  by  these  publica- 
tions. You  will  consider  whether  by 
adopting— if  he  did  adopt — ^he  entertained 
the  intention  of  those  publications.  You 
will  find,  if  you  do  find,  tbat  he  expressed 
and  uttered  those  intentions. 

The  jury  then  retired. 

At  six  o'clock  BtkTonPennefather  directed 
the  High  Sheriff  to  inquire  if  the  jury  had 
agreed  on  their  verdict.  On  his  return 
he  stated  that  the  jury  were  under  the  im- 
pression that  they  were  to  read  through 
the  whole  of  the  indictment,  and  that 
they  had  only  read  one  quarter  of  it. 
The  jury  were  sent  for,  and  came  into 
Court. 

PieoT,  C.B.:  Gentlemen,  I  am  afraid 
that  you  are  under  some  misapprehension 
as  to  what  I  have  stated  to  you  as  to 
reading  the  indictment. 

Forema/n :  Some  of  us  are,  my  lord. 

PiGOTy  O.B.:  I  suggested  to  you  that 
you  should  read  all  the  publications.  The 
whole  of  them  are  contained  in  the  first 
count ;  consequently  there  cannot  be  any 
necessity  for  your  reading  over  the  whole 
indictment,  unless  you  £em  it  right  to 
do  so. 

Foreman:  We  have  been  reading  it  a 
long  time,  my  lord.  Some  of  the  gentle- 
men wish  me  to  ask  your  lordship,  whether, 
Bupposing  that  these  articles  were  sent  to 
the  proprietor,  of  this  pi^er,  and  that  he 


entirely  disapproved  of,  but  still  published 
them,  he  would  be  liable,  in  law,  suppos- 
ing he  published  a  series  of  them,  one 
after  another,  my  lord  P 

Floor,  G.B. :  You  mean,  if  he  published 
disapproving  of,  and  dissenting  from,  their 
contents  P 

Forefnan:  Still  being  aware  that  they 
were  felonious. 

PiGOT,  O.B.:  With  respect  to  that,  I 
have  just  this  to  state  to  ^ou.  It  is  al- 
ways a  matter  to  be  considered,  that  a 
party  intends  the  necessary  consequence 
of  what  he  does.  And  if  a  person  re- 
ceives a  paper  instigating  to  insurrection  ; 
and,  knowing  tbat  it  instigates  to  insur-' 
rection,  voluntarily  and  deliberatelv  pub- 
li^es  it — that  would  be  evidence  that  he 
intended  what  was  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  that  publication  ;  that  is,  these 
facts  are  matter  from  which  the  jury 
may  most  reasonably  infer  such  to  be  his 
design.  Again,  if  publications  which  he 
knew  to  have  a  certain  tendency,  but 
the  scope  of  which  did  not  meet  or  concur 
with  what  had  been  his  previous  opinions, 
still  if  such  were  published  by  him,  and 
sent  by  him  to  the  world,  it  would  be  evi- 
dence from  which  a  jury  might  infer,  that 
he  intended  what  that  document  conveyed, 
whatever  may  have  been  his  previous 
opinions.  But  I  must  still  state  to  you, 
that  all  this  is  matter  of  fact,  upon  which 
you  are  to  exercise  your  reason  and  your 
judgment. 

Jtm>r :  And  the  proprietor  could  not  get 
;  rid  of  the  responsibility  by  having  the 
i  letter  addressee  to  his  foreman,  or  to  the 
1  editor  of  the  paper. 

PiooT,  G.B. :  The  foreman  is  his  ser- 
vant. The  fact  of  its  having  been  ad- 
dressed to  his  servant,  or  his  foreman,  is 
no  excuse  for  the  publication  if  he  know- 
ingly authorized  it,  by  not  preventing  his 
servant  from  publishing  it. 

The  jury  again  retired. 

Sir  0.  0*Loghlen :  We  submit  that  yowr 
lordship  should  have  told  them  that,  if  he 
did  not  approve  of  them,  he  was  not 
guilty. 

PiooT,  O.B. :  I  cannot  tell  them,  that  if 
he  disapproved  and  then  deliberately  pub- 
lished what  has  a  clear  intent  and  mani- 
fest tendency,  that  he  is  not  to  be  taken 
to  intend  the  necessary  result  of  what  he 
deliberately  does. 

BuU:  Will  your  lordship  direct  them 
so  in  point  of  law  P 

PiooT,  O.B. :  I  have  answered  the  jury 
less  unfavourably  to  the  prisoner,  with 
the  view  I  entertain  upon  the  law,  by 
telling  them,  that  a  man  may  fairly  be 
considered  ae  intending  the  result  of  his 
conduct.    UpoB  the  state  of  facts  which 
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they  find,  they  may  infer  the  intention 
£rom  a  deliberate  act. 

Butt:  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  charged 
with  adnlation,  when  I  say,  that  taking 
the  view  which  yonr  lordship  does  of  the 
Act,  I  cannot  conceive  a  case  left  with 
more  fairness  and  impartiality  to  a  jury  ; 
bnt  I  do  most  respectfully  snbmit  to  your 
lordship,  that  the  view  which  yon  are 
disposed  to  take,  is  not  the  correct  view 
upon  this  Act  of  Parliament.  I  admit, 
that  it  is  a  fair  and  reasonable  inference, 
that  a  man  intends  what  is  the  natnral 
conseqnence  of  his  acts.  But  the  jnry 
have  come  back  with  this  question — 
whether,  if  after  drawing  all  those  in- 
ferences, we  yet  come  to  the  conclusion, 
that  in  his  own  heart  he  did  not  go  with 
the  act  to  which  he  was  assenting,  and  | 
that,  therefore,  he  did  not  intend  the  ' 
conseqaences,  in  that  point  of  view,  are 
we  then  to  find  him  gnilty  or  not  guilty  P 
If  any  man,  from  his  love  of  lucre,  who 
thought  that  no  insurrection  would  be 
successful,  and  treated  it  all  as  mere 
idle  bravado,  should  yet  publish  articles 
tending  to  insurrection,  he  could  not  be 
found  guilty  npon  this  indictment  for  this 
ofi'ence,  consisting  of  two  separate  and 
distinct  parts — one,  intending  to  depose 
the  Queen,  and  the  other  expressing  that 
intention.  My  lord,  I  shall  be  perfectly 
satisfied  if  you  will  call  back  tne  jury, 
and  tell  them,  in  answer  to  their  question, 
that  DO  matter  what  his  acts  were,  no 
matter  what  he  did,  or  what  he  published, 
unless  they  are  satisfied  that  ne  had  in 
his  own  heart  the  intention  of  deposing 
the  Queen,  they  are  not  to  find  him  guilty. 

PiGOT,  O.B,:  That  is  exactly  what  I 
have  already  stated  to  them,  Mr.  BuU. 
I  do  not  think  I  should  be  warranted  in 
calling  them  back  i^in. 

Butt :  Is  not  that  tne  question  they  have 
asked,  my  lord  P 

PiooT,  G.B. :  That  is  the  question  they 
have  asked ;  but  I  cannot  leave  it  to  them 
in  the  manner  you  have  suggested,  in 
reply  to  that  (question.  The  question  they 
have  asked  is,  whether  if  he  disap- 
proved   

Solicitor- General :  Of  which  there  is  not 
a  particle  of  evidence,  my  lord. 

PiGOT,  C.B. :  If  he  disapproved,  would 
the  publication  make  him  gniltv  or  not  P 
And  my  answer  to  them  was*  if  what  he 
published  had  a  neo^sary  tendency  to 
produce  a  certain  result,  and  he  knew  it 
had  that  tendency,  then  the  natural  and 
reasonable  inference  from  that  knowledge 
is  the  intention  to  do  that  which  the  pub- 
lication inculcates. 

Butt :  1  would  say,  with  great  respect, 
there  is  a  sophism  in  the  word  "  tendency.'* 
Suppose  we  had  all  the  vapouring  that 
there  has  been  in  the  countary  about  an  iu- 


Burreotion  before  the  jniT.  Apaartymight 
believe  that  that  was  all  idle  taUc;  and 
he  might  pabliah  an  advertisement  or  a 
paper,  saying,  I  give  these  as  the  opinions 
of  Jamee  Lalor,  or  Jo$eph  Brennan,  I 
know  perfectly  well  it  can  do  no  barm, 
while  all  the  time  I  am  loyal  to  the  Quean 
myself,  because  I  know  there  is  no  portion 
of  tlM  public  likely  to  believe  thia. 

PiooT,  C.B. :  You  may  suggest  a  variety 
of  cases ;  but  on  the  point  to  which  yon. 
have  been  addressing  yourself,  it  was  ex- 
plained distinctly  to  the  jury,  that  if  the 
document  has  a  necessary  tendency  to 
produce  a  result,  it  is  a  reasonable  infer- 
ence, that  the  part^  who  does  the  act 
intends  the  res^ult  which  it  has  the  neoes- 
sai^  tendency  to  effect. 

BuU :  With  the  greatest  possible  re- 
spect, that  does  not  give  the  juiy  the  in- 
formation they  require. 

PiGOT,  G.B. :  Not  the  informatioii  yoa 
desire  them  to  get.  It  does  not  give  them 
the  information  which  may  lead  to  ab- 
solving the  prisoner  from  guilt.  It  gives 
them  this :  that  if  they  li^lieve  that  the 
document  which  the  prisoner  voluntarily 
published,  or  caused  to  be  published,  waa 
to  his  knowledge  a  document  which  had  » 
tendency  to  produce  insurrection,  they 
may  reasonably  infer  that  he  had  that 
intent. 

BuU :  Well,  my  lord,  it  does  occur  to 
me  that  this  is  not  a  document  calculated 
to  produce  that  result.  A  man  might 
publiBh  a  document  calculated  to  produce 
a  result,  and  not  publish  that  knowingly. 
But  he  must  intend  to  produce  t^e  result. 
I  admit  it  might  be  a  reasonable  inference 
for  a  jury. 

PiooT,  O.B. :  I  have  told  them  that  in 
point  of  fact  they  are  to  find  the  intent ; 
and  the  proposition  to  which  they  are  to 
apply  their  minds  is,  not  a  mere  abstract 
general  proposition,  but  one  applied  to  the 
particular  publications  before  them. 

BuU:  1  do  not  feel  that  one  human 
being  could  have  misunderstood  your 
lordsnip's  charge,  or  have  had  a  difficulty 
about  it.  The  jury,  however,  have  shown 
that  they  had  a  difficulty. 

PieoT,  C.B. :  The  only  question  is,  Mr. 
Butt,  whether  I  should  not  have  gone  a 
great  deal  further.  I  could  tell  you  what 
possibly  might  be  added  with  propriety  to 
the  direction  I  have  ali*eady  given. 

BuU:  Whatever  mav  be  the  result  of 
this  case,  I  feel,  and  I  believe  the  prisoner 
feels  it  too  (I  know  he  ought  to  feel  il^, 
that  I  cannot  conceive  a  case  beuig  left 
more  impartially  and  fairly  to  a  jury.  I 
say  that  sincerely. 

Later,  the  jury  being  still  absent — 

Perhsfatbeb,  B.  :  What  would  you  say, 
Mr.  BiUt,  if  a  man  fixed  a  loaded  gun  at 
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another,  and  tke  jurj  foimd  that  he  in- 
tended to  fire  the  gun,  knowin^^  that  it 
was  loaded,  bnt  that  he  did  not  intend  to 
kill? 

Butt:  That  would  be  a  yerdict  of 
acquittal. 

Pbhnbfathxb,  B.  :  I  think  not.  A  plaoe 
was  infested  by  a  ghoet.  One  person, 
stouter  than  the  rest,  said  he  would  lay 
the  ghost.  He  really  believed  it  was  a 
ghost,  and  he  tired  at  it.  Unfortunately 
there  was  something  more  substantial 
under  the  white  sheet,  and  he  killed  a 
man.  He  was  afterwards  indioted  for 
murder,  and  was  very  much  distressed  at 
what  had  occurred.  He  was  oonvioted  of 
the  murder. 

Butt :  Because  ths  jury  believed  that  he 
fired  at  some  person  whom  he  believed  to 
be  a  man. 

Pbvhbjathbb,  B.  :  No ;  but  because  he 
was  held  answerable  for  the  consequences 
of  that  act. 

Butt:  I  believe,  my  lord,  the  case  was 
that  of  the  Hammersmith  ghost.  My  re- 
collection of  the  case  is,  that  he  went  out, 
and  believing  it  to  be  some  person  who 
had  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  ghoet, 
he  was  actuated  by  malice  against  him, 
when  he  shot  him. 

PENN£f  ATHEB,  B. :  No. 

Butt:  The  jury  might  have  thought 
that  there  was  strong  presumptive  evi- 
dence that  he  did  not  fire  at  the  ghost. 

At  seven  Che  Court  directed  the  Sheriff 
to  inquire  of  the  lury  whether  they  were 
likely  to  agree  to  tneir  verdict. 

The  Sheriff,  haying  returned  into  Oourt, 
stated  the  juxy  had  ctesired  him  to  say  that 
there  was  every  probability  of  their  agree- 
ing very  soon,  and  that  they  would  come 
into  Court  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

At  a  quarter  past  seven  the  jury  came 
into  Oourt. 

Foreman:  My  lords,  I  am  desired  to 
ask  your  lordships  whether,  supposing  the 
prisoner  had  no  criminal  intent  of  com- 
mitting this  felony  on  the  24th  of  June 
and  the  1st  of  July,  at  least  that  we  have 
no  evidence  of  that  intent,  but  that  we 
should  be  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  letter 
written  on  the  22nd  of  July  sustained  the 
oharge  in  the  indictment,  would  that  be 
sufficient  ground  on  which  to  found  our 
verdict  F 

PieoT,  O.B. :  There  is  no  doubt,  gentle- 
men, that  if  you  are  satisfied  that  any  of 
these  publications  sustain  the  charges  of 
the  indictment,  or  either  of  them,  you 
will  be  entitled,  upon  that  single  publi- 
cation, to  find  the  prisoner  guilty.  If 
you  are  satisfied  that  be  had  the  intention 
charged,  and  that  bv  that  publication  he 
uttered  and  deolarea  it,  you  will  be  war- 
ranted in  fiu4ing  your  verdict  upon  that 


particular  count,  or  any  of  them,  which 

contains  that  letter. 

Foreman :  The  first  count  of  the  indict- 
ment, my  lord,  contains  that  letter. 

PieoT,  O.B. :  The  one  article  is  suffi- 
oient  to  sustain  the  indictment. 

Foreman:  That  letter  of  the  22nd  of 
July  is  as  much  before  us,  and  is  as  much 
evidence  then  as  any  other  act. 

PIOOT,  C.B.:  With  respect  to  that,  it 
forms  a  part  of  the  publications  contained 
in  the  newspaper.  The  entire  of  the  evi- 
dence is  before  you,  and  you  are  to  apply 
it  to  the  whole  and  every  part  of  the  case. 
That  letter  is  contained  in  one  of  the  pub- 
lioations. 

The  jury  again  retired,  and  at  half- 
past  seven  returned  into  Court. 

Olerk  of  ike  Grown:  Gentlemen,  have 
you  agreed  upon  vour  verdict  P 

Foreman :  We  have. 

Olerh  of  the  Crown :  How  say  you — is 
John  Martin  guilty  or  not  guilty  r  You 
say  he  is  guilty. 

Foreman :  My  lords,  we  wish  to  recom- 
mend the  prisoner  to  mercy  in  conse- 
quence of  the  particular  letter  upon  which 
he  was  convicted  being  written  in  prison. 

A  Juror:  And  because  it  was  written 
under  very  exciting  circumstances. 

PiGOT,  C.B. :  Put  the  prisoner  by ;  we 
shall  not  pronounce  sentence  at  present. 

The  prisoner  was  removed  from  the  bar« 
The  Court  adjourned. 


Saturday,  August  19. 
Sbntshob. 

The  prisoner  was  brought  up  for  sen* 
tence. 

Clerk  of  the  Grown :  John  MaHin,  have 
you  anythinff  to  say  why  sentence  should 
not  be  passea  upon  you  P 

Prwotter:  My  lords,  I  have  no  im- 
putation to  cast  upon  the  bench,  neither 
have  I  anything  to  charge  the  jury  with, 
of  unfairness  towards  me.  I  thmk  the 
judges  desired  to  do  their  duty  honestly 
and  uprightly  as  upright  judges  and  as 
men;  and  I  think  that  the  twelve  men 
who  were  put  into  the  box,  as  I  believe, 
not  to  try,  but  to  convict  me,  voted 
honestly,  according  to  their  prejudices. 
I  have  no  personal  enmitv  against  the 
sheriff,  sub-sneriff,  or  any  other  gentleman 
connected  with  the  arrangement  of  the 
jury  panel — ^nor  asainst  the  Attorney^* 
Qeneral,  nor  any  other  person  connected 
with  the  procee<ung  called  my  trial ;  but, 
my  lords,  I  consider  that  I  have  not  been 
yet  tried.  There  have  been  certain  legal 
formalities  carried  on  here  for  three  days 
regarding  me,  ending   in   a   verdict   of 
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"  guilty  " ;  but  I  have  not  been  put  upon 
my  country,  as  the  constitution  said  to 
exist  in  Ireland  requires.  Twelve  of  my 
countrymen,  "indifferently  chosen,"  have 
not  been  put  into  the  jury-box  to  try  me, 
but  twelve  men  whom  I  believe  to  have 
been  selected  by  the  persons  who  repre- 
sent the  Grown,  in  this  case,  for  the 
purpose  of  convicting,  and  not  of  trying 
me.  I  believe  they  were  put  into  that 
box,  because  the  parties  representing  the 
Grown  knew  their  political  sentiments  to  be 
hostile  to  mine,  and  because  the  matter  at 
issue  here  is  a  political  question — a  matter 
of  opinion  and  not  a  matter  of  fact.  I 
have  nothing  more  to  say  as  to  the  trial, 
except  to  repeat,  that  having  watched  the 
conduct  of  the  judges  in  this  case,  I  do 
consider  them  upright  and  honourable  men 
and  judges.  I  would  just  add,  that  as  to 
the  charge  I  make  with  respect  to  the 
constitution  of  the  panel,  and  the  selection 
of  the  jury,  as  it  is  called  in  this  case,  I 
have  no  legal  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this 
charge,  but  there  is,  J  think,  nobody  who 
has  a  moral  doubt  about  it.  Every  person 
who  has  paid  the  slightest  attention  to 
this  case  knows  that  what  I  have  stated  is 
the  fact;  and  I  would  represent  to  the 
jud^s,  most  respectfully,  that  thev,  as 
upright  and  honourable  men  and  judges, 
and  as  citizens,  ought  to  see  that  the 
administration  of  justice  in  this  country  is 
above  suspicion.  I  have  nothing  more  to 
say  about  my  trial,  but  with  the  permission 
of  the  Gourt  I  should  wish  to  say  a  few 
words  in  vindication  of  my  character  and 
motives  after  sentence  is  passed. 

Pehvepatheb,  B  :  We  cannot  hear  any- 
thing after  sentence. 

Prisoner:  Then,  my  lords,  permit  me 
to  say,  that  admitting  the   narrow  and 
confined  constitutional  doctrines  which  I 
have  heard  preached  in  this  Gourt-— ad- 
mitting them  to  be  right,  I  am  not  guilty 
accordmg  to  this  Act.    I  did  not  intend  or 
desire  to  levy  war  against  the  Queen  or  to 
depose  the  Queen.    In  the  article  of  mine 
on  which  the  jury  found  their  verdict  of 
guilty — an  article  written  in  prison,  and 
published  in  the  last  number  of  my  paper  1 
--what  I  desired  to  do  was  this,  to  adnse  ' 
and  encourage  my  countrymen  to  keep  ! 
their  arms ;  because  that  is  their  inalien-  ! 
able  right,  which  no  Act  of  Parliament,  no  j 
proclamation,  nothing  of  the  kind,   can 
take  away  from  them.    It  is,  I  repeat,  I 
their  inalienable  right.    I  advised  them  ' 
to  keep  their  arms ;  and  farther,  I  advised  I 
them  to  use    their   arms   in    their  own 
defence,  against  all  assailants,  even  assail-  ! 
ants  that  might  come    to    attack  them  I 
unconstitutionally,  and  improperly  using  ! 
the  Queen's  name  as  their  sanction.    My  j 
Direct  in  all  my  proceedings   has  been 
simply  to  assist  in  establishing  the  na-  i 


tional  independence  of  Ireland  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  people  of  Ireland— noble- 
men, landlords,  clergymen,  judges,  pro- 
fessional men — ^in  foct,  all  citizens,  all 
Irishmen.  I  have  sought  that  object, 
first,  because  I  thought  it  was  a  right 
object — ^because  I  think  national  indepen- 
dence is  the  right  of  the  people^  of  this 
country;  and,  secondly,  1  aamit,  that 
being  a  man  who  loved  retirement,  I  never 
would  have  engaged  in  politics  did  I  not 
think  it  was  necessary  to  do  all  in  my 
power  to  put  an  end  to  the  horrible  scenes 
that  this  country  presents — the  pauperism, 
and  starvation,  snd  crime,  ana  vice,  and 
hatred  of  all  classes  M^ainst  each  other.  I 
thought  there  should  be  an  end  to  that 
horrible  system,  which,  while  it  lasted, 
gave  me  no  peace  of  mind ;  which  made 
me  that  I  could  not  enjoy  anything  in  this 
country  at  all,  so  long  as  I  saw  my 
countrymen  forced  to  be  wretched,  fbroed 
to  be  vicious,  forced  to  hate  each  other—- 
made  paupers,  and  made  brutes.  That  is 
the  reason  I  engaged  in  politics;  and  I 
am  quite  satisfied  with  mv  conduct  in 
endeavouring  to  carry  out  these  views.  I 
acknowledge,  as  the  Solieitor-Oeneral  has 
said,  that  I  have  been  but  a  weak  assailant 
of  the  English  power.  I  am  not  a  good 
writer,  and  I  am  not  a  speaker  at  all.  I 
had  only  two  weeks  of  experience  in  con- 
ducting a  newspaper — only  two  weeks 
until  I  was  put  into  gaol ;  but  I  am  satis- 
fied to  point  my  countrymen  to  every- 
thing which  I  have  written,  and  every- 
thing which  I  have  said,  and  to  rest  my 
character  on  a  fair  and  candid  examination 
of  what  I  have  written  and  said.  I  shall 
say  nothing  in  vindication  of  my  motives 
but  this,-^tbat  every  fair  and  honest  man, 
no  matter  how  prejudiced  he  may  be,  if  he 
calmly  takes  what  I  have  written  and  said, 
and  considers  it,  he  will  be  satisfied  that 
my  motives  were  pure  and  honourable.  I 
have  nothing  more  to  say,  my  lords. 

PiGOT,  G.B. :  Jo7m  Martin,  it  now  be- 
comes my  duty,  and  a  painful  one  it 
necessarily  must  be,  to  pronounce  upon 
you  the  sentence  of  the  law  for  the  crime 
of  which  you  have  been  convicted.  You 
have  been  convicted  of  that  crime  after  a 
most  patient  and  attentive  inquiry,  after 
every  effort  of  skill,  of  talent,  and  of  zeal  in 
advocacy  had  been  applied  on  your  behalf, 
and  I  believe  after  every  question  sub- 
mitted to  them,  was  left  to  the  jary  which 
could  have  been  consistently  with  the  law. 
I  did  not  deem  it  fitting,  until  the  jury 
had  pronounced  upon  your  guilt,  to  express, 
with  reference  to  the  facts  any  opinion  of 
mine ;  but  after  what  I  have  just  heard,  I 
do  not  think  I  should  perform  my  duty  if 
I  did  not  declare,  that  upon  the  truth  and 
t*ie  propriety  of  the  finding  of  the  jniy, 
upon  the  facts,  in  my  mind  there  rests  not 
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the  shiidow  or  wayer  of  a  doubt.     The  | 
charge  against  yon,  in  one  part  of  this  ' 
proseoation,    was,    that   you    sought    to 
establish  what  Ton  have  just  termed  "na-  ' 
iional    indpenaenee,"    by   deposing    the  ' 
authority  of  the  Queen,  and  by  a  resort  to 
arms ;  and  from  ti[ie  paper  which  was  last ' 
pnblished,   and    to    which   in    what  ^on  { 
addressed    to   the  bench  you   have  just 
alluded,  I  tbink  it  is  right  that  I  should  I 
read  one  or  two  passages —which  I  should  | 
not  have  done,  but  for  what  has  been  just  | 
spoken.    After  calling  upon  the  members 
of  the  repeal  clubs  of  Ireland  to  stand  to 
their  arms,  the  paper  proceeds, — 

'*  The  work  yoa  have  undertaken  is  to  over- 
throw and  utterly  destroy  English  domioion  in 
Ireland.  That  work  must  be  done.  It  must  be 
done  at  any  risk,  at  any  cost,  at  any  sacrifice." 

In  a  subsequent  part, — 

•♦  Oh !  dear  countrymen  I  let  not  your  hearts 
quail  at  the  sight  of  the  enemy's  military  pm- 
pvations — of  40,000  human  machines  arrayed 
with  their  weapons  of  death  to  butcher  you  on 
your  own  land  for  the  crime  of  loving  your  own 
land !  '  With  the  oppressor  there  is  power.' 
But  the  God  of  justice  and  merey  will  fight  in 
your  dcfenoe." 

Further  on, — 

**  Stand  to  your  arms  I — resist  to  the  death ! — 
better  a  hundred  thousaml  bloody  deaths  than 
to  leave  Ireland  another  year  disarmed,  cowed, 
and  defenceless,  to  the  mercy  of  that  fiendish 
despotism ! " 

If  the  case  rested  upon  that  document 
alone,  I  am  bound  to  say  that,  taking 
what  I  have  read  with  the  context  of  the 
entire  of  what  was  published  in  that  doon- 
ment,  and  in  that  document  only,  I  enter- 
tain no  doubt  liut  that  the  conclusion  to 
which  the  jury  came,  after  the  most  patient 
and  attentive  inquiry,  was  the  right  one. 
I  have  said  that  the  duty  which  I  am  per- 
forming is  a  painfnl  one.  Oan  it  be 
otherwise  P  I  see  before  me  a  man  in  the 
prime, — I  had  almost  said  of  youth, — 
certainly  in  the  prime  of  early  manhood ; 
—in  a  condition  of  life  far  above  the  rank 
of  thoee  with  whom  in  these  courts  of 
criminal  justice  it  is  unfortunately  our  lot 
for  the  most  part  to  deal ;— educated,-- 
with  the  attainments  which  education 
confers; — with  a  property,  as  we  were 
informed,  comprising  a  moderate,  but  a 
competent  independence ; — ^residing  in  the 
country  upon  that  property  with  friends 
and  connexions  around  him,  attached  to 
him,  and,  as  I  am  most  willinff  to  believe, 
meriting  their  attachment.  I  find  that 
man,  upon  the  proofs  before  us,  at  a  period 
BO  recent  as  the  month  of  March  last, 
avowing,  in  public,  opinions  entirely  con- 
sistent with  obedience  to  the  laws,  with 
zBQfMet  lor  order  and  tranquillity,  with  a 


desire  to  maintain  property,  and  to  prevent 
the  setting  of  class  against  class  in  deadly 
hostility  and  feud.  And  three  short  mondis 
elapse;  and  we  find  that  same  man  em- 
barkinff  the  property  with  which  Provi- 
dence had  blessed  him,  and  which  the  law 
secured  to  him,— embarking  it  for  the 
purpose  of  exciting  his  countrymen  to 
deeds  of  violence  and  blood ; — in  the  pub- 
lication which  he  himself  made,  and  a  por- 
tion of  which  I  have  read,  indicating  a 
desire  to  accomplish  political  changes  by 
abandoning  those  paths  of  peace,  of  the 
oonstitution,  and  of  the  law,  which  in 
March  he  said  ought  to  be  adhered  to, 
and  by  summoning  to  arms,  and  to 
resistance  to  the  lawful  authorities  of 
the  country,  the  men  whom  he  desired 
to  confederate  in  a  union  for  those  political 
changes.  It  is  possible  that  the  associates 
with  whom  in  this  paper  you  appear  to 
have  been  united ; — it  is  possible  that  their 
purposes  may  have  gone  beyond  yours. 
I  hope  so ; — from  my  heart  I  hope  so  ;  but 
I  cannot  forget  that  that  newspaper  was 
established  by  you; — ^that  to  it  you  lent 
your  name  and  your  property  for  its  con- 
duct ; — ^that  it  was  established  in  associa- 
tion with  persons  who  inculcated  doctrines 
in  other  portions  of  the  publication,  not 
merely  inconsistent  with  law,  with  order, 
and  with  peace— but  calculated  to  involve 
society  in  horrors  that  one  trembles  to 
contemplate.  A  part  of  this  publication 
indicates  both  the  purpose  and  the  means ; 
—the  purpose,  to  puU  down  the  throne, 
and  to  eflect,  first  a  spoliation,  and  then 
a  redistribution  of  the  property  of  the 
country; — and  the  means, — the  working 
upon  two  classes  of  men,  by  applying  to 
each  a  distinct  motive,  and  a  separate 
temptation; — ^npon  the  inhabitants  of 
towns  by  a  political  desire  for  the  Be- 
peal  of  the  Legislative  Union  ;  and  up- 
on the  agrarian  population  by  a  desire 
that  property  in  land  should  cease, — 
that  its  titles  should  be  changed,— that 
a  new  distribution  of  it  should  take  place, 
and  that,  by  the  temptation  held  out  by 
the  prospect  of  that  change,  they  should 
be  united  with  their  felloas  in  the  towns 
in  a  combination  in  arms.  Such  were  the 
projects  which  this  newspaper  was  ap- 
parently established  to  carry  forward, 
rossibly  some  of  the  abominable  purposes 
which  I  have  stated  you  may  not  originally 
have  concurred  in.  I  hope  so.  But  you  esta- 
blished this  paper  with  your  capital, — you 
lent  to  it  your  name, — ^you  became  its  sole 
proprietor  and  publisher,  and  you  asso- 
ciated with  you  persons,  who,  according 
to  the  publications  contained  in  the 
journal,  entertained  and  acted  upon  those 
purposes,  and  stimulated  all  who  could  be 
wielded  by  that  engine  of  the  press  of 
which  you  assumed  the  owneorship,  to  aid 
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in  the  accomplishment  of  fchoee  purpoM* 
by  those  means  which  I  hare  described. 
I  will  not  dwell  here  npon  the  miseries 
and  calamities  that  wonld  reenlt,  eyen 
from  the  partial  success  of  the  pi-ojects 
thus  developed.  I  will  not  dwell  here 
on  the  dreadful  oonseqaences,  in  a  country 
so  ciron instanced  as  this,  of  a  convnlsion, 
hopeless  in  reference  to  its  results,  but 
which,  if  it  did  take  place,  in  our  peculiar 
circumstances,  must  mvolve  a  war  of  class 
against  class ;  that  species  of  civil  warfare 
which  produces  in  tne  nation  with  which 
it  is  cursed,  some  of  the  most  dreadful 
calamities  that  can  befall  mankind.  I  will 
not  dwell  on  those  dreadful  consequences. 
They  mast  be  felt  by  everybody  who  has 
looked  abroad,  and  seen,  and  thought  of, 
what  is  passing  in  the  world,  and  who  has 
even  paid  but  a  passing  observation  to  the 
condition  of  society  in  which  we  live. 
Enough  is  it  for  me  to  know,  that  this  law, 
which  as  judges  we  are  here  bound  to 
administer,  has  defined  the  offence  of 
which  vou  have  been  found  guilty,  and 
has  declared  its  purpose  to  be  the  securing 
to  the  Sovereign  her  authority,  and  to  the 
State  its  tranquillity  and  peace.  That  law 
must  be  vindicated  ; — it  can  only  be  vindi- 
cated by  those  penal  sanctions  which  it 
affixes  to  its  proved  violation— one  of  those 
penal  sanctions  we  are  now  bound  to  award 
against  yon.  The  jury  who  tried  you, 
tucing  a  merciful  view  of  what  appeared 
before  them,  have  recommended  yon  to 
our  favourable  and  merciful  consideration. 

Priaoner :  I  beg  your  lordship's  pardon 
for  interrupting  yon  for  one  moment.  I 
cannot — I  say  it  with  great  respect — I 
cannot  condescend  to  accept  mercy,  for 
I  believe  that  I  have  been  morally  right. 
I  want  justice— not  mercy. 

PiooT,  G.B. :  The  Court  must  be  en- 
tirely uninfluenced  by  any  observations 
such  as  these.  It  must  be  guided  by  the 
united  consideration  of  what  is  due  to 
justice,  and  how  far  that  may  be  attained 
consistently  with  mercy.  We  have  not 
thought  ourselves  at  liberty  altogether 
to  disregard  the  suggestion  of  those  who 
have  co-operated  with  us  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  But  while  we  take  into 
account  the  view  of  the  jury  with  respect 
to  what  may  be  merciful  to  you,  we  are 
also  bound  to  consider  what  is  justice,  as 
weU  as  mercy,  to  others.  There  are  two 
portions  of  the  community  whose  interests 
are  deeply  involved  in  the  administration 
ef  the  law  on  subjects  such  as  this.  There 
is  the  vast  portion  of  the  community  who 
adhere  to  the  law ; — who  maintain  peace 
and  tranquillity ;  who  stand  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Sovereign ;  and  all  whose  in- 
terests, and  whose  very  being,  depend  on 
the  maintenance  of  that  tranquillity  and 
that  order  which  it  is  the  object  of  the 


law  to  secure,  and  which  it  was  the  pur- 
pose, in  the  crime  of  which  you  have  been 
convicted,  to  destroy.  These  expect,  and 
to  these  we  owe  it,  to  award  justice — 
justice  in  mercy.  There  is  another  class 
also,  whose  interests  are  involved  in  pro- 
ceedings such  as  these ;  who  are  disposed 
or  tempted  to  follow  in  the  courses  that 
brought  you  to  the  unhappy  position  in 
which  you  now  stand.  It  is  essential  for 
the  security  of  the  whole  community  that 
such  men  should  be  warned  by  your  fate 
against  copy  ins  your  example.  Most 
earnestly  do  I  hope,  that  if  any  of  them 
Bhall  read  or  learn  the  proceedings  of  this 
court  of  justice ; — if  any  of  them  shall  know 
what  has  occutTed  in  your  instance;  a 
man,  once  addicted  to  habits  of  peace  and 
order,  but  drawn  by  a  whirlwind  of  excite- 
ment into  courses  the  most  opposed  to 
those  habits : — presenting  in  three  months 
a  total  change  of  character ; — at  one  time, 
and  at  a  time  so  recent,  a  preacher  of 
peace,  and  then  a  tutor  of  insurrection ; — 
at  one  time  the  adviser  of  others  to  regard 
the  rights  of  property,  and  then  joining 
with  &ose  who  instructed  how  property 
should  be  violated ; — at  one  period,  by  hu 
exhortations  and  conduct,  endeavourinff  to 
induce  those  to  desist  who  were  intending 
to  imitate  the  example  of  the  convulsions 
which  had  just  occurred  in  France ; — and 
at  the  end  of  three  monthR  joining  with 
persons  who  were  summoning  the  whole 
of  his  countrymen  to  plunge  their  country 
in  similar  scenes — ^it  any  one  having  a 
tendency,— exposed  to  the  temptation,— 
to  follow  a  similar  course,  shall  have  read 
the  proceedings  upon  this  trial,  I  do  hope 
that  he  mav  be  warned  by  your  example, 
and  induced  to  desist  from  those  courses, 
if  he  has  already  entered  upon  them,  and 
to  avoid  them  if  he  has  not  yielded  to  the 
tempter.  I  cannot  advert  to  the  crime  of 
which  you  have  been  convicted,  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  you  have  been 
led  into  its  commission,  without  adverting 
to  the  fact,  that  you  did  so  yourself  wi^ 
ftiU  and  ample  warning  before  yon.  The 
paper  in  which  yonenga^ged  was  established 
by  vou  immediately  after  the  conviction 
of  the  conductor  of  a  journal  of  whioh  it 
was  to  be  the  successor,  and  whioh  was 
suppressed  by  his  conviction  and  expatria* 
tion.  But  for  the  representation  of  the 
jurv,  to  which  I  have  already  adverted, 
and  which  we  do  not  think  it  right  alto- 
gether to  disregard,  we  should  feel  our- 
selves bound  to  award  against  yon, 
considering  the  circumstances  under 
which,  and  the  warnings  against  which, 
you  so  acted,  a  longer  pmod  of  separation 
from  home  and  country  than  that  to  which 
we  feel  now  bound  to  consign  you.  The 
observations  which  I  have  made  are,  be* 
lieve  me,  not  intended  to  add  a 
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pang  to  those  which  the  doom  of  the  law 
compels  you  to  endure ;  but  I  have  felt  it 
my  duty  to  state  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  your  crime,  rather  with  a 
▼iew  to  direct  the  attention  of  others  to 
it,  as  a  warning,  than  for  any  purpose 
connected  with  yourself.  The  time  for 
your  admonition  is  past.  Your  guilty 
course  is  run.  And  you  are  now  under 
the  doom  of  the  law  to  receive  that  punish- 
ment which,  for  that  course,  the  law  en- 
joins. The  sentence  of  the  Coart  is,  that 
you  be  transported  beyond  the  seos  for 
a  period  of  ten  years. 

Attorney 'General:  The  course  already 
adopted  in  other  cases  of  this  natare  has 
been  to  enter  the  judgment  upon  each 
of  the  counts. 

Pennetatheb,  B.  :  You  are  at  liberty  to 
enter  judgment  upon  all,  each,  or  any  of 
the  counts.  I  would  suggest  to  you  that 
entering  judgment  perhaps  upon  the  first 
count  would  be  sufficient. 

Attorney' General :  What  has  been  done, 
my  lord,  in  former  cases,  and  the  usual 
course  in  England,  has  been  to  enter  the 
judgpnent  upon  each  count  of  the  indict- 
ment ;  and  the  result  of  that  is,  that  judg- 
ment appears  on  the  record  on  each  count 
of  the  indictment. 

Butt:  The  jury,  my  lord,  found  their 
rerdict  upon  one  article  only. 

PEMHErATHEB,  B. :  It  was  a  general  ver- 
dict. 

PiooT,  C.B. :  They  did  not  give  any 
other  than  a  general  verdict. 

Attorney- General :  I  must  move,  my 
lords,  that  the  verdict  be  entered  as  in 
England,  upon  each  of  the  counts  in  the 
indictment. 

PiGOT,  O.B. :  Let  the  judgment  be  en- 
tered upon  each  count  of  the  indictment. 

The  prisoner  was  then  removed. 

PSOCEBDINOS  OK   WrIT  OF  E&KOB. 

Before  Blackbx7Bne,  L.G.J.,  Gkamptok, 
PEBmiH,  and  Moobb,  J  J. 

November  13,  1848. 

From  this  judgment  a  Writ  of  Error 
was  afterwards  brought  in  the  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench,  on  the  following 
grounds : — 

First.  That  the  caption  of  the  indict- 
ment is  bad,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not 
appear  thereby  when  or  where  the  Grand 
Jury  therein  mentioned  were  sworn,  or 
what  jurisdiction  they  had  to  find  said 
indictment.  Whereas  it  shoald  have  ap- 
peared by  said  caption  that  the  said  Grand 
J  nry  were  sworn  in  the  presence  of  the 
Court,  and  were  sworn  and  charged  to 
incmire  for  our  Lady  the  <^ueen  and  the 
body  of  the  County  of  the  Citv  of  Dublin  ; 
and  that  the  caption  is  also  defective,  in- 
asmuoh  as  tJiat  it  does  not^  expressly  aver 


that  the  indictment  was  found  upon  the 
oaths  of  twelve  good  and  lawful  men. 

Second.  That  the  several  counts  in  the 
indictment  are  bad  for  uncertainty:  the 
two  last  counts  for  not  setting  forth  the 
printings  therein  mentioned ;  and  the 
other  counts  for  not  expressly  averring 
that  the  printings  ^  published  by  the 
prisoner  were  felonious  printings,  ex- 
pressive and  declaratory  of  the  previously- 
charged  compassing  and  imagining,  aud 
that  they  were  published  of  and  concern- 
ing Her  Majesty  the  Queen  and  the  Crown 
and  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  of  and  uonoerning  some  felonious  or 
traitorous  design  then  on  foot,  or  intended 
to  be  taken ;  in  fact,  that  the  conn  to  are 
bad  on  arrest  of  judgment  for  not  charg- 
ing the  publication  of  the  printings  with 
a  *'  colloquium  '*  and  an  express  averment 
that  they  imported  the  alleged  compas- 
eings. 

Third.  That  the  challenge  to  the  juror, 
W.  Duff,  was  a  good  challenge,  aud  should 
have  been  allowed. 

Fourth.  That  the  sentence  of  trans- 
portation here  pronounced  is  bad,  as  it 
varies  from  the  sentence  of  transportation 
presented  by  the  statute  introducing  trans- 
portation as  a  punishment,  which  requires 
a  place  not  in  Europe  to  be  named  by  the 
Court  as  the  plaoe  to  which  the  convict 
is  to  be  transported. 

The  record  set  out  the  challenge  and 
demurrer  as  follows : 

"  And  William  Duff,  one  other  of  the  said 
jiut)r8,  is  thereupon  also  called,  and  answers  to 
his  name. ;   and  thereupon  the  said  John  Martin 
challenges  the  said  William  Duff ;  because,  he 
says,  that  the  city  of  Dublin  hath  been  firom  the 
time  whereof  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not 
to  the  contraiy,  and  now  is,  a  body  corporate  ; 
and  that  by  a  certain  charter  mnted  to  the 
then  Mayor  and  Commons  of  the  said  city  of 
Dublin  by  our  late  lord.  King  Henry  the  Fifth, 
which  said  charter  was  afterwards  confirmed  by 
divers  other  charters  granted  by  the  successors 
of  our  said  lord.  King  Henry  the  Fifth;  our 
said  lord,  Kiug  Henry  the  Fifth,  granted  to  the 
said  Mayor  and  Commons  of  the  said  city  of 
Dublin  diat  they,  their  heirs,  and   successors 
should  have  all  and  all  manner  of  goods  and 
chattels  of  felons  and  fugitives  to  be  condemned 
or  convicted  within  the  said  city  of  Dublin,  and 
the  liberties  thereof  thereafter  arising,  as  by 
said  charters,  which    the    said  John    Martin 
brings  into  court  more  fully  appears ;  and  the 
said  John  Martin  further  saith,  that  at  the  time 
of  the  passing  of  a  certain  Act  of  Parliament 
passed  in  the  session  of  Parliament  held  in  the 
8rd  and  4tb  years  of  the  reign  of  our  Sovereign 
lady,  the  now  Queen,  entitl^,  *  An  Act  for  the 
regulation  of  Municipal  Corporations  in  lie* 
land,'  the  said  charter  and  the  rights  and  fraa- 
diises  thereby  granted  were  duly  vested  in  the 
Right  HonouraUe  the  Lord  Mayor,  Sheriffs, 
Commons,  and  Citixens  of  the  city  of  Dublin, 
I  and  which  said  Kight  Hoaoufable  the  Lotd 
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Mayor,  Sheriffs,  Commons,  and  Cituens  were 
then  and  there  the  same  body  eorporate  men- 
tioned in  the  said  charter,  which  bad  been 
granted  to  them  by  the  name  of  the  Mayor  and 
Commons  of  the  said  city  of  Dablin,  And  the 
said^John  Martin  further  saith  that  afterwards, 
and  after  the  passing  of  the  said  kst>mentioned 
Act,  the  said  last  mentioned  Act  became,  and 
was,  and  now  is,  in  force  in  the  city  of  Dublin. 
And  the  said  John  Martin  fuither  saith,  that  after 
the  passing  of  the  said  last  mentioned  Act,  and 
after  same  became  and  was  in  force  in  the  said 
city  of  Dublin,  such  proceedings  were  duly  had, 
that  afterwards,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
the  said  last  mentioned  Act,  there  were  duly 
elected,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  said 
Act,  to  wit,  on  the  S5th  day  of  October,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1841,  at  Dublin,  in  the  county 
of  the  city  of  Dublin,  in  and  fur  the  said 
borough  of  the  citf  of  Dublin,  the  number  of 
aldermen  and  councillors  by  the  said  Act  pre- 
scribed, by  virtue  whereof,  and  said  several 
proceedings,  there  hath  been  since,  and  now 
is,  in  the  said  city  of  Dublin  a  body  corpo- 
rate, called  and  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen, 
and  Burgesses  of  Dublin,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  said  last  mentioned  Act.  And  the 
said  John  Msrtin  further  saith,  that  the  goods 
and  chattels  of  felons  and  fugitives  so  granted 
by  the  said  chatter  of  our  said  lord  King  Henry 
the  Fifth,  to  the  Mayors  and  Commons  of  the 
said  city  of  Dublin  are  now  vested  in  the  said 
Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Bur- 
gesses of  the  said  city,  and  are  applicable  to  the 
purposes  of  the  borough  fund  of  said  city.  And 
the  said  John  Martin  further  saith,  that  he,  the 
said  John  Martin,  hath  within  the  city  of  Dublin 
divers  goods  and  chattels  of  ^^reat  value,  to  wit, 
of  the  value  of  twenty  shiUings,  and  that  the 
said  William  Duff  is  a  buigess  of  the  said  city 
of  Dublin,  and  an  occupier  and  tenant  of  certain 
hereditaments  within  the  city  of  Dublin,  liable 
to  be  rated  to  a  borough  rate  in  the  said  city  of 
Dublin,  and  that  the  borough  fund  of  the  city 
of  Dublin  after  the  payment  of  all  debts  due 
from  the  body  corporate,  in  said  hereinbefore 
recited  Act  mentioned,  and  contracted  before  the 
passing  of  said  Act,  and  after  satisfaction  of  all 
lairful  claims  upon  the  real  and  personal  estate 
of  suoli  body  corporate  is  not  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  in  said  Act  mentioned.  And  the  said 
John  Martin  saith,  that  for  reasons  aforesaid 
the  said  William  Duff  is  interested  in  the  con- 
viction of  him  the  said  John  Martin,  wherefore 
the  said  John  Martin  prays  judgment,  and  that 
the  said  challenge  may  be  allowed  and  so 
forth. 

Demurrer : 

"  That  the  said  John  Martin  has  not  by  the 
said  challenge  shown  that  the  goods  and 
chattels  of  felons  convicted  within  the  city  of 
Dublin  are  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  the 
borough  fund  in  the  said  challenge  mentioned, 
or  can  be  expended  in  diminution  of,  or  to  pre- 
vent the  necessity  of  a  borough  fund,  or  are 
applicable  to  the  purposes  for  which  the  said 
borough  fund,  in  said  challenge,  is  applicable ; 
and  ibat  the  said  John  Martin  has  not  by  his 
said  oballenge  shown  that  the  ^aid  William 


Duff  has  any  immediate,  direct,  or  persooal 
interest  in  the  goods  and  chattels  of  felons  con- 
victed in  manner  as  in  the  said  challenge 
alleged,  and  that  the  said  ehallenge  is  in  other 
respects  uncertain,  informal,  insomcient,  and  ao 
forth." 

Coansel  for  the  plaintiff  in  error:  Sir 
0.  O'LoghUn  and  Holmm, 

Counsel  for  the  Crown:  The  Attorney^ 
GenercU  and  Perrin. 

Sir  C.  O'Loghlen:  I.— The  caption  does 
not  show  when  and  where  the  grand  iniy 
were  sworn,  or  what  jurisdiotion  they  had, 
or  that  the  indictment  wasfonnd  on  the 
oaths  of  ffood  and  lawful  men.  This  was  an 
inferior  Court,  Rex  y.  Farre.{a)  It  should 
also  hare  been  stated  that  they  were 
sworn  to  inquire  for  our  Lady  the 
Queen  and  the  body  of  the  said  county  ; 
2  Hale  P.  C.  167;  2  Hawlc.  P.  C.  c.  25, 
88. 125, 126  ;  Bex  y.  Holliday,(]b) 

The  caption  is  also  bad  for  not  showing 
that  the  jurors  were  sworn  in  the  presence 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Oyer  and  Termi- 
ner, and  the  time  when  they  were  sworn  ; 
Davidson  v.  Mosorop{c) ;  Rex  y.  Frenck{d) ; 
and  Rem  v.  G're0nti;a^(6) ;  and  Rex  y.  TuT" 
nith(f);  Rexv.Momsig) :  RexY.0ahe9{h); 
and  Mex  y.  Morgan(i)  only  allow  of  the  omis- 
sion at  Nisi  Prius.  In  all  the  precedents  of 
indictmenls  for  treason,  in  wnich  the  cap* 
tion  is  made  up  before  the  prisoner  is  called 
on  to  plead,  these  words  are  contained. 
Layer's  CB,se{j) ;  Rex  y.  Hardy^k) ;  Rex  v. 
8tone{l) ;  Rex  y.  O'Coigley  and  otJier8{m) ; 
Rex  y.  Fro8t{n).  In  Ireland,  Rex  v.  Wei- 
don  (o) ;  Rex  y.  Kennedy  and  othere{jp) ; 
Rex  y.  Hinchey  and  others{q), 

II. — ^As  to  the  indictment.  This  indict* 
ment  is  yery  long,  and  ought  noc  to  be 
made  a  precedent ;  it  would  be  more  con- 
stitutional if  such  a  mass  of  articles  were 
not  inserted  as  to  make  it  almost  impossi- 
ble to  defend  a  ]>ri8oner  against  them. 
There  are  fourteen  counts.  The  two  last 
counts  are   bad  for  not  setting  out  the 

Eriniinffs  or  writings  referred  to  therein. 
Q    high  treason,  under   the   statute  of 


(a)  1  Keb.  629. 
{b)  8  fcialk.  187. 

(c)  3  East  56. 

(d)  2  Keb.  583. 

(e)  Ibid.  610. 
(/)  1  Mod.  26. 
ig)  Fiti.  266. 
(h)  1  Keb.  101. 

(f)  1  Ld.  Raym.  710. 
O*  )  Fost.  C.  L.  4. 
Ik)  24  St.  Tr.  281. 
(0  25St.Tr.  1158. 
(m)  26  St.  Tr.  1204. 
(m)  4  St.  Tr.  N.  S.  85. 
(o)  26  St.  Tr.  228. 
(p)  Ibid.  95b. 

Iq)  Batty,  509. 
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JBdward  III,  it  is  not  neoesaary  to  set  out 
speeches  and  writings  or  printings,  be- 
cause they  do  not  form  part  of  the  corpuB 
delicH,  bat  are  merely  part  of  the  eyi- 
dence ;  but  where,  as  nnder  this  Act,  or 
86  Geo.  3.  c.  7.  and  57  Geo.  3.  o.  6.,  they 
are  part  of  the  corpus  delicti,  they  ought 
to  be  specified,  WaUon'e  ca8e.(a)  These 
counts  are  bad  for  not  setting  out  the 
printings  which  form  part  of  the  corpug 
deUeti,  SachevereU's  case  (5);  Sidney's 
case(c);  Twyn'a  case((2);  Zenohio  v.  Am- 
ieU{e);  Bex  v.  Lhyd(f) ;  Bex  y.  How{g) ; 
Bex  ▼.  Oheere  (h).  In  Lloyd's  case  it  was 
argued  that  the  indictment  was  in  the 
Tery  words  of  the  statute,  but  the  court 
held  that  the  letter  should  be  set  forth, 
that  they  might  see  that  it  was  of  the 
kind  mentioned  by  the  statu te«  and  that 
the  indictment  was  bad,  for  not  setting 
it  out.    Otherwise  the  party  could  not 

§lead  aiUrefoie  acquit^  or  atUrefois  conviet. 
'his  Act  contemplates  that  the  words 
should  be  set  out.  It  requires  spoken 
words  to  be  set  out  in  an  information 
within  six  days  after  they  are  spoken. 

But  it  is  now  necessary  to  show  that  all 
the  counts  are  bad.    lliere  are  three  in- 

ridients  in  the  crime:  1**  compassing; 
publishing  such  compassing;  and  3*, 
that  such  publishiDg  is  an  overt  act  for- 
warding a  design  then  in  proffress,  or 
intended  to  be  taken.  Unless  the  party 
published  the  compassing  actually  in  his 
own  mind,  he  could  not  be  conyicted. 
The  indictment  is  uncertain  for  omitting 
one  material  part  of  the  charge.  It  should 
be  that  the  felonious  compassing  "  he  the 
said  John  Marivn  then  and  there  feloniously 
did  express,  utter,  and  declare,  by  then 
and  there  feloniously  publishing  a  certain 
fdonvme  printing  in  a  certain  public  news- 
paper, deelaxaJUyry  ofy  and  vniporiing  such 
oomfMUsings,  §ro. ;  or  of  cmd  concerning  a 
traitorous  design,  then  in  progress,  or  intent 
dedtoheiaken.  Further,  this  indictment  does 
not  say  **  felonious  printings."  Now,  any- 
where "  felonious  '^  is  a  word  of  art  which 
must  be  set  forth  in  every  indictment,  and 
it  is  necessary  that  every  fact,  material  and 
necessary  to  constitute  the  offence,  should 
have  the  word  "  felonious  *'  prefixed  to  it, 
and  it  is  not  sufficient  to  prefix  it  to  one 
part  and  omit  in  another.  Mex  v.  Nicholasd) 
Bex  T.  Oreenij)  where  it  was  held  that 


(fl)  3S  St  Tr.  89  ;  2  Stark.  132. 
(6)  \h  St.  Tr.  466. 

(c)  9  St.  Tr.  817. 

(d)  6  St.  Tr.  588. 

(e)  6  T.  R.  162. 

(/}  2  Bast.  P.O.  112i. 

(a)  1  Str.  699. 

(11)  B.  &  G.  902. 

(»)  7  C.  A  P.  588. 

(J)  1  Or.  &  Dix.  O.  C.  77. 


an  indictment  against  A.  for  stabbing, 
and  against  B.  and  0.  for  being  felo- 
niouslypresent,  aiding,  and  abetting,  was 
not  sufficient,  because  it  was  not  averred 
that  they  were  feloniously  aiding  and 
abetting ;  it  may  be  urged  that  the  jury 
have  found  these  writings  to  be  felonious 
writings,  but  the  finding  of  the  jury  can- 
not go  outside  the  statement  in  the  indict- 
ment: B.  V.  Knight{a) ;  B.  v.  Home{h). 
Secondly,  it  is  not  averred  that  the  print- 
ings related  to  the  felonious  compassings. 
In  Bex  V.  Marsden(c)  it  was  held  that  in  an 
indictment  for  a  libel,  the  omission  of  the 
words  **of  and  concerning  W.  8."  was 
fatal,  though  in  the  introductory  parte  it 
was  alleg^  that  the  defendant  intended 
to  vilify  W.  8*9  and  caused  it  to  be  be- 
lieved that  he  had  been  guilty  of  corrup- 
tion and  abuse.  In  Bex  v.  Oheere  (d),  the 
principle  is  stated  by  all  the  judges  that 
an  omission  in  an  indictment  cannot  be 
supplied  by  intendment :  all  that  is  neces- 
sary must  be  stated.  9  Geo.  4.  provides 
that  after  verdict  an  indictment  in  the 
words  of  a  statute  is  sufficient.  But  that 
was  never  intended  to  deprive  any  party 
of  a  substantive  objection ;  Lord  Denman 
in  Bex  v.  Martin(e) ;  Beg.  v.  LanoMSBe(f).  In 
high  treason,  where  writings  ure  charged 
as  overt  acts,  they  are  charged  as  trait<;r- 
ous.  In  BosewdVs  caee(^),  the  question 
arose  on  the  Treason  Act  of  Oharies  II. ; 
the  objection  was  taken  in  arrest  of  judg- 
ment, that  the  words  were  not  alleged  to 
be  spoken  of  and  concerning  the  king. 
The  Chief  Justice  said, 
*'  the  question  is,  whether  the  words  that  you 
have  laid  here  be  so  positively  affirmed  to  have 
been  spoken  by  the  prisoner  and  to  relate  to  the 
government,  as  they  ought  to  be  in  an  indict- 
ment of  high  treason." 

The  judges  took  time  to  consider  the  case. 
They  appeared  to  be  in  favour  of  the 
prisoner;  but  the  Attorney' CfeneraX  not 
probably  liking  to  have  a  decision  against 
nim,  the  prisoner  was  pardoned. 

III. — The  third  obiection  is  the  disal- 
lowance of  the  challenge.  In  Go.  Lit. 
459-60,  it  is  stated  that— 
<*.a  joror  must  be  liher  et  legalis  homo  ;  that  is, 
not  only  a  freeman  and  not  bond,  but  also  one 
that  hath  sach  freedom  of  mind  as  he  stands 
answom ;  secondly,  he  mast  be  legaiis.  And 
by  law  every  juror  that  is  returned  for  the  trial 
of  any  isaoe  or  cause,  ought  to  have  three  pro- 
perties.   First,  he  ought  to  be  dwelling  most 

(a)  8  Salk.  186. 
(6)  Cowp.  689. 

(c)  4  M.  &  S.  165. 

(d)  4  B.  &  C.  90S. 

(e)  8  A  &  B.  488. 
(/)  S  Cox  C.C.  862. 
(p)  10  St.  Tr.  a6fl. 
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near  to  the  plaee  where  the  qaeetion  is  moved. 
Secondly,  he  ought  to  be  most  sui&cient.  both 
for  understanding  and  competencj  of  estate. 
Thirdly,  he  ought  to  be  least  suspicious,  that  is, 
to  be  indifferent  as  he  stands  unsworn;  and 
then  he  is  accounted  in  law  liber  et  legcUU  homo, 
otherwise  he  may  be  challenged  and  not  suffered 
to  be  sworn.'* 

In  2  Hawk.  P.  G.  c.  48.  s.  28,  it  is  sud  .- 

**  It  hath  been  allowed  a  good  cause  ofijchallenge 
on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  that  the  juror  hath 
a  claim  to  the  forfeiture  which  shall  be  caused 
by  the  party's  attainder  or  conviction." 

He  cites  Lord  Maffuire*9  case, (a)  where  an 
Irish  peer  tried  in  London  challenged 
some  of  the  jarors  on  the  ground  &at 
they  expected  to  obtain  a  snare  of  his 
lands  in  Ireland.  He  was  allowed  to 
ask  the  jarors  if  they  had  "  adventured 
in  the  prisoner's  lands  P  "  Judge  Baeon 
says: 

''  Thus  far  I  will  a^pree,  that  if  any  of  this  jury 
be  to  have  any  particular  benefit  in  Ireland  of 
lands  or  goods  by  his  attainder,  it  is  good ;  but 
if  the  lands  come  to  the  kin^; ,  and  the  king  is  no 
way  bound  to  give  it  to  any  of  them,  it  is  no 
good  cause  of  cnallenge." 

Here  the  individual  has  not  himself  a  direct 
interest,  but  is  a  member  of  a  oorporation 
who  have  a  direct  interest ;  and  that  is  a 
good  objection,  the  goods  of  convicted 
^lons  were  given  to  the  corporation  by  an 
old  charter,  and  the  juror  is  a  member  of 
the  Dublin  Corporation ;  and  we  after- 
wards show  that  he  has  a  special  interest 
in  the  matter  as  being  liable  to  the  borough- 
rate.  Under  3  &  4  Vict  c.  105.  s.  12,  the 
rights  under  the  old  corporation  are  vested 
in  the  present  corporation.  In  Beg.  v. 
Oorporaiion  of  London(h),  Scroggs,  O.J., 
held  that  freemen  of  London  might  be 
witnesses  on  a  trial  as  to  the  right  of  the 
Corporation  to  toll,  for  their  interest  was 
too  small  and  inconsiderable  to  oblige  the 
court  to  reject  their  evidence;  but  later 
cases  show  that  that  case  is  not  law  now, 
and,  if  it  had  occurred  before  another 
judge  than  Berogg9,  it  would  probably 
have  been  differently  decided;  DoufdeBeU 
v.  Nott{e),  Hesketh  v.  Braddoch(d),  where 
it  was  laid  down  that  any  interest  in  a 
juror,  no  matter  how  small,  was  an  objec- 
tion to  him,  and  that  an  interest  which 
would  disqualify  a  witness,  would  dis^* 
qualify  a  juror.    Lord  Mansfield  said : 

"There  is  no  principle  io  the  law  more 
settled  than  this — that  any  degree— even  the 
smalltH  degree,  of  interest  in  the  question  de- 
pending— is  a  decisive  objection  to  a  witness, 

(a)  4  St.  Tr.  670. 
(6)  S  Lev.  981. 

(c)  «  Vem.  817. 

(d)  8  Burr.  1847. 


and  much  more  to  a  juror,  or  to  the  ottotr  by 
whom  the  jury  is  returned. 

"  The  law  hss  so  watchful  an  eye  to  the  pure 
and  unbiassed  administration  of  justice,  that  it 
will  never  trust  the  passions  of  mankind  in  the 
decision  of  any  matter  of  right.  If,  therefore, 
the  sheriff,  a  juror,  or  a  wimess,  be  in  any  sort 
imteregied  in  the  matter  to  be  tried,  the  law 
considers  him  as  under  an  influence  which  may 
warp  his  integrity  or  pervert  his  judgment,  and 
thenfore  will  not  trust  him. 

*<  The  minutenetn  of  the  interest  will  not  relax 
the  objection ;  for  the  degrees  of  influence  can- 
not be  measured  ;  no  line  can  be  drawn  but  that 
of  a  total  exclusion  of  all  degreet  whatsoever." 

The  Dublin  Corporation  is  interested  in 
the  conviction  of  Mr.  Jfor^,  and  the  juror 
is  a  member  of  this  corporation,  BwrUm  y. 
Hinde.(<j^  He  has,  also,  a  personal  interest 
— he  inhabits  a  house  liable  to  the  borough 
rate,  and  when  the  borough  fund  is  deficient 
the  houses  are  liable  to  the  borough  rate  ; 
the  borough  fond  has  proved  deficient^ 
and  the  corporation  had  then  a  l^gal  right 
to  levy  a  borough  rate.  It  will  be  said 
that  the  juror's  interest  is  a  contingent 
one,  but  we  aver  by  the  challenge  that  he 
is  immediately  and  personally  liable.  The 
only  case  where  such  per.«on8  have  been 
admitted  as  witnesses,  is  where  they  were 
remotely  but  not  immediately  liable. 
Various  statutes  in  England  have  been 
passed  rendering  persons  liable  for  keep- 
ing bridges  in  repair,  and  inhalHtants 
liable  to  be  rated  for  the  purpose,  com- 
petent witnesses  upon  indiccments  for 
such  repair,  1  AiMie  st.  1.  c.  18.  s.  13.  In 
Beg.  y.  The  InhabiianU  (^  WiUeQt),  it  was 
held,  on  this  statute,  that  one  of  the 
county  was  a  good  witness  under  the 
statute,  though  not agood  juror.  In  the 
Attorney- Oeneral  v.  Wyhurg{c},  it  was  de- 
cided tnat  parishioners  are  not  good  evi- 
dence to  prove  a  charity  given  to  the 
parish ;  the  court  saying, 

''  the  witness  being  described  to  be  of  the  parish 
of  Enfield,  yeoman,  must  be  intended  an  house- 
keeper, and  liable  to  pay  parish  dues  unless  the 
contrary  appear.'' 

Bwrrett  v.  The  Hundred  of  8toJce{d^s  Bern 
V.  Hofm$by{e),  In  Sir  Henry  Oeen^ew  y. 
F<Hmer{f),  it  was  decided  that  a  person 
who  paid  highway  rate  ^vithin  a  parish 
was  not  rendered  a  competent  witness,  by 
54  Oeo,  3.  0.  170,  upon  the  trial  of  an 
issue  whether  within  that  parish  there  was 
a  custom  that  all  persons  residing  therein, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  cause  the  highways 

(a)  5  T.B.  174. 
(6)  6  Mod.  807. 

(c)  1  P.  Wmt.  599. 

(d)  1  Mod.  78. 
(0  10  Mod.  150. 
(/)  SB.*  Ad.  986. 
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within  the  parish  to  be  repaired,  might 
take  shingle  from  the  beach  for  ^e  pur- 
pose of  Bnch  repair. 

lY. — ^The  last  objection  to  this  record 
arises  upon  the  form  of  the  sentence,  which 
is : 

"that  he,  the  said  John  Martin,  for  the  said 
felony,  in  the  said  first  coant  of  the  said  indict- 
ment specified  and  charged,  be  transported  be- 
jond  the  seas  for  the  term  of  t«n  years  from 
the  8th  day  of  August  instant" 

The  judgment  is  bad  for  not  mentioning  the 
place  to  which  he  is  to  be  transported.  On 
the  authority  of  O'Connell  t.  The  Quem,  per 
Lord  Dewman{a)t  where  the  law  appoints 
a  particular  punishment  the  court  cannot 
aad  to  or  diminish  from  it :  Bern  y.  Ha/rU 
neU(b);  Bex  y.  Hottand{c).  In  Rex  v. 
Harineti  the  omission  was  merely  as  to 
the  disposal  of  the  body  of  the  prisoner, 
and  yet  it  was  held  fatal.  Transportation 
was  first  authorized  by  4  Oeo.  I.  o.  II. 
Eng. ;  6  Oeo,  I.  (Irish) ;  26  Oeo,  3.  c.  24. 
8.  66  (Irish)  proyides  that  the  iudges  of 
assisse  and  justices  of  sessions  before  whom 
an^  person  or  persons  conyicted  of  any 
crime, 

"  for  which  the  person  or  persons  is,  or  are,  or 
shall  be  liable  to  transportation,  shall  and  may 
Older  that  such  person  or  persons  be  trans- 
ported either  to  any  of  His  Majesty's  plantations 
or  settlements  in  America,  or  to  such  other 
place  or  places  not  in  Europe  as  such  judge 
or  justices  respcctiFely  shall  order  and  direct, 
any  lav,  usage,  or  statute  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding." 

In  England,  37  Geo.  3.  c.  27.  s.  2. 
enables  the  judges  to  pass  sentence  in  the 
form  in  which  it  has  been  passed  here. 
No  such  uimilar  Act  has  been  passed  here, 
but  30  Oeo,  3.  c.  32.  enables  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant to  send  the  conyicted  person  to 
any  place  wbich  he  may  think  proper. 

Cbampton,  J. :  Then  your  construction, 
is  that  it  enables  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
only  to  change  the  place  P 

Sir  Colman  O'Loghlen :  In  England,  the 
power  giyen  is  to  transport  generally; 
in  Ireland,  it  is  to  transport  specially, 
and  not  naming  the  place  is  bad.  11  &  12 
ViU,  c.  78  proyiding  that  a  Court  of 
Srror  might  pass  a  right  sentence  where 
an  improper  sentence  was  pronounced,  or 
remit  it  to  the  Court  below  only  passed 
on  the  31st  of  Auffust,  but  the  trial  took 
place  on  the  8th  of  August.  The  words  of 
the  statute  are,  "  where  any  writ  of  error 
shall  be  brought,*'  but  it  would  be  hard 
to  giye  it  a  retrospectiye  effect.  The  right 
to  the  writ  of  error,  and  the  fiat  for  it, 
occurred  before  the  statute  came  into 
operation. 

(a)  11  a.  9t  F.  155 ;  1  Cox  C.  C.  418. 
(6;  Jebb,  C.  C.  SOS. 
(c)  2  Ir.  L.  R.  8S6. 


John  Perrin  for  the  Crown :  I.— The  form 
of  the  caption  is  the  same  as  that  always 
used  at  the  Commission  Court  and  in  this 
Court.  In  fF62(2on*sca8e,(a)  the  same  objec- 
tion was  made  and  overruled.  In  Bea,r. 
Morgan,(h)  Lord  HoU  says,  **the  whole 
Court  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  good," 
without  saying  jwratorum  et  oneraiorvm, 
and  he  takes  no  notice  of  the  distinction  as 
to  its  being  a  Nisi  Prius  record.  Beg,  y. 
Qray,{e)  Bex  y.  Qreycox,{d)  B,  y.  Ambler  ;(e) 
Chitty  Cr.  L.  334.  As  to  the  objection 
that  it  does  not  appear  that  the  jurors 
were  sworn  before  tne  Court,  O^Connell's 
case  (/)  shows  that  such  ayerment  is  not 
necessary.  As  to  the  objection  that 
the  caption  does  not  state  that  the  bill 
was  found  by  twelye  grand  jurors,  it  is 
unnecessary;  for  the  names  are  set  out. 
There  is  no  difference  between  cases 
remoyed  to  this  Court  from  other 
Courts  and  other  cases. 

II. — As  to  indictment,  it  is  conformable 
to  the  precedents  in  ThisUeujood'e  case,(^) 
Ha/rdy*$  case,(A)  EmmeU*8  case.(t)  .The 
6th  and  12th  counts  are  precisely  the  samo 
as  in  ThieUowood'e  case,  and  11  &  12  Viet. 
0.  12.  being  precisely  the  same  in  form 
as  36  Oeo.  3.  o.  7,  an  indictment  good 
under  one  statute  will  be  good  under  the 
other.  As  to  the  allegation  that  the 
counts  are  uncertain,  as  they  are  exactly 
in  the  words  of  the  statute,  by  the 
9  Oeo,  4.  c.  54.  they  would  be  sufficient 
after  yerdict ;  but  eyen  independently 
of  that  statute  they  are  good.  The  articles 
set  out  all  BO  plainly  refer  to  the  Queen 
as  to  come  within  the  principle  as  laid  down 
by  Lord  EUenborofigh  in  Bex  v.  Marsden.ij) 
where  all  the  cases  are  cited.  It  has  been 
said  that  wheneyer  the  word  **  printing  " 
was  used  in  indictments  for  treason,  the 
word  ** traitorous"  was  also  used.  In 
Ttoyn'e  cafle,(fe)  Anderton's  ceae,{l)  Thietle- 
wood's  case,  Hardy's  case,  and  Emmet'e 
case,  the  word  **  traitorously"  is  applied 
to  the  word  **  publishing,"  as  the  word 
"  feloniously  "  is  here,  and  is  not  applied  to 
eyery  particular  printing  mentioned.  As 
to  (I  V .)  tlie  form  of  the  sentence,  in  Beg.  v. 
PcUrick  Comminscmd  another,  Easter  T.  1845 
(MSS.  from  the  Crown  Office),  the  ground 
of  error  alleged  was,  that  the  sentence  was 


(o)  26  St  Tr.  228. 
(6)  1  Ld.  Raym.  710. 
(c)  5  Ir.  L.  B.  524. 
(rf)  Jones,  T.  180. 
(e)  2  Keb.  59. 
(/)  5  8t.  Tr.  N.  8.  1. 
Of)  38  St.  Tr.  697,  p.  701. 
(A)  24  St  Tr.  281. 
(0  88  St  Tr.  1098. 
(i)  4M.&8.  164. 
(*)  6  St  Tr.  614. 
(0  12  St.  Tr.  1246. 
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exToneouB.  I  have  here  the  judgment  of 
the  Lord  Chief  JuHiee,  in  whioh  he  says 
that  the  sentence  haying  followed  the 
statute,  it  was  enough  ;  in  the  statute  re- 
ferred to,  the  sentence  is  confined  to 
persons  who  haye  been  conyioted  of  the 
crimes  specified  in  that  yery  statute. 

As  to  in.,  the  challenge  is  informal;  it 
does  not  ayer  that  the  Mayor  and  Corpora* 
tion  were  eyer  seised  of  the  fVanchise, 
Litt.  324, 1  Saund.  2d4d,  Bets  y.  8uUan,(a) 
Bex  y.  Capper.{h)  It  is  not  alleged  that 
the  Corporation  as  constituted  by  the  Act 
of  1841  haye  any  interest.  The  right  has 
failed  for  non  user.  Com.  Dig.  Franchise ; 
Case  of  Leicester  Forreti.ic)  The  goods  and 
chattels  oould  only  yest  after  oonyiotion, 
1  Saund.  2756 ;  Ford^s  caBe.((2)  The  boun- 
daries of  the  city  haye  changed  since  the 
charter,  Reg.  y.  8t  Oeorge'e  Fa/rieh.(e)  The 
interest  of  the  juror  inyolyes  a  possibility 
on  a  possibility  that  there  may  oe  a  rate, 
and  that  the  juror  will  be  a  ratepayer  ac 
the  time.  Witnesses  haye  been  admitted 
on  the  ground  of  necessity,  Lanoum  y. 
LoveU ;  (/)  so  may  jurors.  The  obiection 
would  make  trial  by  jury  impossible  both 
in  London  and  Dublin. 

Holmes :  I  presume,  my  lords,  that  in 
this  Court  the  counsel  for  the  plaintifif  in 
error  will  haye  the  reply  Y 

The  Attorney- General  (Mondhan)  on  the 
part  of  the  Crown  claimed  a  right  to  the 
reply,  and  referred  to  Bex  y.  O' Grady ^  and 
and  Bex  y.  Jones,  and  to  the  recent  oase  of 
Shea  and  Dwyer  in  error  y.  The  Ot4asn,(^). 
Counsel  for  the  plaintifis  in  error  referred 
to  O^Connell  y.  Beg.{h) 

Noyember  14. 

The  Court  stated  that,  according  to  the 
practice  of  the  Court,  the  Attorney  General 
was  entitled  to  the  reply. 

Holmes  replied  for  the  plaintiff  in  error. 
26  Geo.  3.  c.  24.  s.  66  (Irish)  requires 
the  judges  to  fix  the  place  to  which 
the  prisoner  is  to  be  transported.  It 
would  be  dangerous  to  leaye  the  power 
with  the  Crown.  It  would  be  a  yery 
different  punishment  to  transport  a  man 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  to  Eams- 
chatka,  or  Terra  Del  Fuego:  before  the 
statutes  authorising  this  mode  of  punish- 
ment it  was  unknown  to  the  law.  As  to 
the  challenge,  it  is  now  urged  that  this 
charter  is  at  an  end  by  reason  of  non  user; 
but  if  so  the  objection  ought  to  haye  been 

(a)  8B.  &C.  113. 
(6)  5  Price  217. 
(c)  Cro.  Jac.  155. 
{d)  12  Bep.  19. 
(e)  8  Ir.  L.B.  28. 
(/)  »  Bing.  465. 
(p)  8  Cox  C.C.  141. 

(h)  6  St.  Tr.  K.S.  1 ;  11  CI.  &  F.  851 ;  1  Coz 
C.C.418. 


made  by  plea.  But  it  is  ayerred  by  the 
challenge  that  the  rights,  Ac,  haye  be- 
come yested  in  the  present  corporation, 
therefore  they  could  not  haye  been  lost  by 
non  user,  and  there  is  an  end  of  that  objec- 
tion. In  Trials  per  pais,  p.  378,  it  is  said  : 
**  Oftentimet,  a  man  may  be  challenged  to  be 
of  a  juiy  that  cannot  be  ehalienged  to  be  a 
witness." 

iHolmes  referred  to  Beg.  t.  Inhabiianis 
of  WiUs;(a)  Be»  y.  Carpmter;(Jb)  BarreU 
y.  Hundred  of  8tohe.(e)l 

The  Attorney-Chnerai  in  reply.  As  to 
the  caption,  the  text-book  writers  are  in 
agreement  with  the  oases  already  cited 
for  the  Crown,  Gahbett^s  Cr.  L.  p.  281 ; 
I  Starkie,  Cr.  L.  236 ;  in  Chi^s  Cr.  L. 
334.  But  there  is  a  further  answer  to  this 
notable  objection, — that  this  record  has 
been  returned  to  this  Court  tbis  term ;  no 
such  objection  can  be  successfully  taken 
until  after  the  term,  and  during  the  term, 
the  record  will  be  amended  as  a  matter  of 
course  {Anonymous(d^ ;  FaUcner's  ease{e)i 
Bex  y.  Atkinsonif).  Secondly,  it  has  been 
contended  that  the  indictment  is  bad.  We 
haye  followed  the  words  of  the  statate. 
The  learned  counsel  haye  referred  to  cases 
of  libel,  and  say  we  oiight  to  haye  gone 
further,  and  to  ha^e  said  that  he  feloni- 
ously expressed  his  felonious  compassings 
by  a  felonious  writing  or  printing.  But 
there  is  no  precedent  for  such  an  argu- 
ment, and  it  might  as  well  be  said  that,  if 
a  man  were  indicted  for  haying  feloniously 
struck  another,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
ayer  that  the  blow  was  inflicted  with  a 
felonious  stick  or  stone ;  the  felony  is  the 
act  of  the  mind.  I  need  hardly  rely  on 
the  position  that  under  the  stat.  of  9  G90. 4^ 
after  yerdict  this  is  no  objection  at  all,  the 
offence  haying  been  described  in  the  words 
of  the  Act.  The  precedents  of  indictments 
in  the  English  treason  oases  contain 
counts  similar  to  the  13th  and  14th  in  the 
present  indictment ;  Thistlewood's  ca9e,(g) 
Watson's  ease.{h)  1  am  charged  with  op- 
pression because  in  two  of  the  counts  I  do 
not  set  out  the  publications ;  and  because 
in  the  other  counts  I  do  set  tiiem  out. 

Cbauftox,  J:  You  are  placed  in  this 
difficulty,  that  if  you  set  out  all  the 
articles  in  eyery  count  the  indictment 
will  be  too  long;  and  if  you  do  not  set 
them  out,  it  will  be  said  that  it  is  too 
short. 


(a)  6  Mod.  807. 

(b)  2  Show.  47. 

(c)  1  Mod.  78. 
(cf)  6  Mod.  221. 
(6)  1  Sannd.  248. 

(/)  8  Bro.  P.a  517 ;  Cm.  Dig.  tit  Indict- 
ment, pp.  626-7. 
(^)  88  St.  Tr.  682. 
(A)  82  St.  Tr.  89. 
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Attomey-Oenerdl :  The  oases  of  libel 
which  have  been  cited  are  nofc  in  point ; 
can  any  other  meaning  possibly  be  sag* 
gested  to  these  publications  than  that 
which  has  been  charged?  The  indict- 
ment therefore  is  well  enough,  containing, 
as  was  decided  in  Be»  y.  Home[a) — 

^  all  facts  and  cirenmstances  necessarj  to  war- 
rant the  conclusion  of  the  jury.  And  that  it 
likevrise  contains  all  facts  and  circumstances 
necessary  for  the  information  of  the  Court  to 
give  their  judgment  upon  the  occasion." 

Bex  V.  Burdeii{h)  is  to  the  same  effect. 

Thirdly,  as  to  the  objection  that  the 
sentence  in  thia  ca«e  is  erroneoas  as  not 
specifying  to  what  particular  place  the 
prisoner  is  to  be  transported,  if  tnis  objec- 
tion be  held  good,  every  single  sentence 
which  has  been  pronounced  on  the  Irish 
Bench  for  the  last  twenty  or  thirty 
years  has  been  erroneous.  By  11  &  12  Vict, 
c.  12.,  the  sentence  specified  is  that  the 
prisoner  be  "transported  beyond  the 
seas ; "  the  sentence  here  is  in  the  very 
terms  of  the  Act,  and  if  the  sentence 
were  otherwise  than  as  it  is,  it  would  be 
contended  that  it  was  erroneous.  But 
e^en  if  there  was  an  informality  in  the 
sentence,  the  Court  here  could,  under  the 
recent  statute  (11  A  12  Vict,  o  78.)  now 
rerise  it  and  pass  the  right  sentence,  or 
remit  the  case  to  the  Court  below. 

As  to  the  objection  to  the  competency  of 
the  juror  WiUiam  Duff^  there  are  about 
twenty  thousand  burgesses  in  the  city  of 
Dublin,  and  persons  liable  to  the  borough- 
rate,  and  the  goods  of  Mr.  MarHn  would 
have  to  be  divided  into  the  minutest  por- 
tions to  give  him  any  interest.  It  is  ^aid 
that  the  property  of  the  prisoner,  to  the 
value  of  twenty  shillings,  would  go  to 
increase  the  borough-fund.  In  this  case 
the  twenty-lhousandth  part  of  this  sum  is 
to  be  held  to  amount  to  an  interest  snffi- 
oient  to  exclude,  not  only  Mr.  Duff,  but 
also  any  other  householder  in  Dublin, 
from  sitting  on  a  jury  in  Dublin  upon  the 
trial  of  a  person  accused  of  felony.  The 
cases  cited  were  all  cases  of  direct  in- 
terest. They  were  all  cases  of  proceed- 
ings instituted  to  recover  the  property  of 
corporations  or  to  assert  a  right  to  pi*o- 
perty,  and,  according  to  the  law,  mien 
those  cases  were  decided  corporate  pro- 
perty was  private  property;  they  could 
dispose  of  it  as  they  pleased,  but,  by  a 
recent  statute,  corporation  property  is  no 
longer  private.  Bex  v.  Hie  Inhdbitante  of 
Wilts(e)  is  not  in  point,  for  there  the 
inhabitants  were  the  defendants.  It  has 
been  urged  that  some  cases  decide  that 

(a)  Cowp.  689. 
(6)  4  B.  ft  Aid.  95. 
(c)  6  Mod.  807. 


persons  rateable  to  parish  propertv  are 
incompetent  in  suits  where  the  pansh  is 
concerned,  but  Mr.  Perrin  has  cited  cases 
which  show  that  where  parties  are  liable 
to  a  future  rate  they  are  not  incompetent. 

Perkin,  J. :  Mr.  Attorney- General^  you 
said  some  of  those  cases  cited  were  actions 
for  the  recovery  of  property;  now,  sup- 
pose this  WHS  an  action  for  the  r«^covery 
of  corporation  property — snpposo,  before 
the  Corporation  Act  of  3  &  4  Viet,  had 
passed,  would  you  say  that  this  juror  was 
competent  P 

Attorney- General .- 1  should  say  he  would 
be.  If  this  int-erest  were  to  disqualify,  it 
would  bo  imp  .ssible  to  have  any  jury 
upon  a  trial  for  felony  within  the  city  of 
Dublin,  t)ecause  a  man  to  be  a  competent 
juror  must  be  an  inhabitant  and  liable  to 
a  certain  a  nouiit  of  taxation.  It  is  very 
strange  that,  if  such  minute  challenges 
have  been  taken  from  time  to  time  as  are 
given  in  Viner^e  Abridgement,  no  such 
objections  have  been  taken  in  the  Cor- 
poration of  London,  the  charter  of  which 
IS  well  known  to  be  similar.  Al:iO,  as 
Mr.  Perrin  suggests,  there  has  been  held 
to  be  in  some  cases  a  difftrence  where 
the  Crown  is  concerned.  On  the  grounds 
of  public  policy  a  man  is  allowed  to  be  a 
witnedS  in  a  proeecution  ulthough  he  was 
to  receive  a  reward  from  private  indi- 
viduals or  from  the  government  for  giving 
evidence  to  prosecute,  and  why  P  because, 
otherwise,  certain  offences  wonld  remain 
unprosecuted  and  unpunished.  Every 
person  is  interested  in  the  conviction  of 
felons. 

Moore,  J. :  Mr.  Attorney- OeneraZ^  would 
you  say,  in  the  case  of  an  ezeontor  bring- 
ing an  action  for  the  recovery  of  a  sum 
of  money,  that  a  creditor,  who  had  a 
chance  of  being  paid  out  of  the  sum  re- 
covered, would  be  competent  P 

Attorney 'General :  In  the  case  of  Nowell 
V.  DaviesAct)  it  was  held  that  in  an  action 
against  executors  for  a  debt  of  the  tes- 
tator, a  person  entitled  to  an  annuity 
under  the  will  is  not  disqualified  by 
interest  from  giving  evidence  for  the 
defendants. 

18th  November  1848. 

Judgment. 

BLA.CKBI7BKE,  L.O. J. :  In  Considering 
the  different  gronnds  of  error  which  have 
been  assigned  in  this  case,  I  shall  take 
them  in  the  order  adopted  in  the  argu- 
ment at  the  bar.  The  first  is  to  the 
caption  of  the  indictment,  which  is  con- 
tended to  be  defective  in  not  stating 
where  and  before  whom  the  Grand  Jury 


(a)  5  B.  &  Ad.  868. 
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was  vmmn ;  in  not  etftting  that  they  were 
Bworn  and  charged  to  inquire  tx  onr 
Lfidy  the  Queen,  and  the  body  of  the 
county  of  the  city  of  Dublin ;  and  in  not 
stating  that  the  indictment  was  found  by 
twelve  good  and  lawful  men  of  the  city. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  caption  is  not 
a  pleading,  nor  any  part  of  the  indict- 
ment. It  is  a  statement  of  the  proceed- 
ings, and  should  describe  the  Court  where 
the  indictment  was  found,  the  time  and 
place  it  wa9  found,  and  the  jurors  by  whom 
it  was  found  with  sufficient  certainty. 
The  Grown  contend  that  this  caption  does 
BO  ;  and  Buih  is  our  opinion.  It  states  an 
adjournment  of  a  Commission  of  Oyer 
and  Terminer ;  that  it  was  held  on  the 
8th  of  August,  at  (ireen  Street,  in  the 
county  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  before  Com- 
missioners appointed  by  Commission 
under  the  Great  Seal ;  and  that  at  that  ad- 
journment it  was  presented,  on  tlie  oaths 
of  good  and  lawful  men  of  the  said  county 
of  the  city,  naming  twenty-three,  that 
Martin  committed  the  felonies  of  which 
he  was  afterwards  convicted.  The  question 
is,  does  this  caption  afford  the  required 
certainty  P  First,  it  states  a  presentment 
on  oath  in  that  Court  on  that  day,  and 
before  these  Commissioners,  so  that  this 
oath  must  have  been  there  and  then  ad- 
ministered and  taken  ;  and  the  supposition 
suggested,  that  it  might  have  been  ad- 
ministered by  some  ot^er  Court  on  some 
other  day,  is  absolutely  repugnant  to  the 
plain  meaning  of  these  words. 

Next,  it  is  objected  that  the  words, 
"  sworn  and  charged,"  which  are  used 
in  the  common  form,  are  here  omitted. 
In  support  of  this  objection,  many  cases, 
most  of  them  in  the  reign  of  C\arle$  II., 
have  been  cited  and  relied  on.  Were  we 
constrained  by  their  authority,  we  should 
act  on  it  with  reluctance,  considering,  as 
I  hare  said,  the  caption  is  not  a  pleading, 
but  the  copy  of  the  entry  of  the  proceed- 
ings, made  by  the  officer  of  the  Court ; 
and  also  considering  that  we  have  here  a 
presentment,  on  oath,  by  a  jury  of  the 
county  of  the  city,  of  a  crime  committed 
in  the  county  of  the  city.  Bat  the  for- 
mality  of  this  caption,  which  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  precedent  in  the  case  of 
Bess  T.  WeUJon^ia)  in  this  verv  same  Com- 
mission Court,  is  supported  by  three  dis- 
tinct authorities.  In  Bex  y.  MorganAh) 
there  was  an  indictment  for  a  riot  re- 
moTed  into  the  Queen's  Bench,  and  after- 
wards  tried  at  the  Assizes.  Iliere  was  a 
motion  in  arrest  of  judgment,  and  there 
the  ground  of  that  motion  was  the  omission 
of  the  words  "  sworn  and  charged  "  in  the 
caption.     SoUt  O.J.  says  that  the  whole 


(a)  36  St.  Tr.  228. 
(ft)  1  Lord  lUym.  710. 


Oonrt  was  <^  opinion  ihm%  it  was  good, 
although  the  woras  *'  twom  and  charged  " 
were  omitted.  And  the  caee  of  &»  t. 
Oraycox,{a)  was  on  a  motion  to  quash  an 
indictment^  for  the  omission  in  the 
caption  of  the  word  yuro^,  and  the  Court 
held  it  8U|^lied  by  the  words  tmpr^ 
8(KrammUum.  And  in  Bern  t.  AfMer^Qt) 
the  case  oame  on  a  writ  of  error,  and  the 
indictment  was  there  §upra  saeraeMiilvm, 
and  it  was  objected  th*t  it  was  not  aneraH 
et  furatiy  and  it  was  there  held  to  be  suf- 
ficient, Twiwdan  saying  that  in  the  case 
that  was  cited^TFuIiaflM^case — ^the  words 
«ttprafaorai9i6f^um  were  omitted.  Besides 
this,  it  is,  as  far  as  the  opinions  of  text 
writers  o&u  be  referred  to  or  i-elied  on,  at 
this  day  considered,  that  if  it  appear  that 
the  finding  was  on  oath,  it  is  sufficient » 
though  the  words  '* sworn  and  charged" 
be  omitted;  and  for  this  several  text 
writers  have  been  cited. 

The  last  objection  is,  that  the  indict- 
ment is  not  said  to  be  found  by  twelye 
men.  This  has  scarcely  been  relied  on, 
because  it  is  answered  by  the  faot  that 
there  are  twenty-three  names,  although 
their  number  is  not  stated ;  we  are  there- 
fore of  opinion  that  the  fir^t  cause  of  error 
must  be  overruled. 

The  second  class  of  objections  is  to  the 
counts  of  the  indictment.  The  two  last 
of  them ;  that  is,  the  thirteenth  and  the 
fourteenth,  are  objected  to  on  the  ground 
that  they  do  not  set  forth  the  writings 
which  the  indictment  charges  as  overt  acts 
of  the  oompa«»sings  stated  in  those  counts. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  decide  on  this  ob- 
jecdon,  and  I  pass  it  by,  merely  obserring, 
that  the  counts  here  are  conformable  to 
the  precedents  of  indictments  lor  high 
treason,  imder  the  English  Act  of  the 
36th  of  George  III.,  of  which  the  Ajct  of 
11th  of  Vidoriat  on  which  the  present  in- 
dictment is  founded,  is  a  literal  tran- 
script ;(c)  and  no  objection  ever  appears 
to  have  been  made  to  any  of  these  counts 
so  framed  on  the  similar  enactments  of 
the  statute  of  the  36th  of  George  III. 

But  we  think  the  other  counts  of  the 
indictment  are  not  open  to  any  of  the  ob- 
jections that  have  been  made  to  them. 
They  severally  charge — ^that  the  prisoner 
did  feloniously  compass,  imagine,  invent, 
devise,  and  intend  to  deprive  and  depose 
our  Soveri'ign  Lady  the  Queen  from  the 
style,  honour  and  name  of  the  Imperial 
Crown  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  the 
said  felonious  compassing,  imagination, 
device,  and  intention  did  express,  utter, 
and  declare,  by  then  and  there  feloniously 


(a)  Jones,  T.,  180. 
(6)  2  Eeb.  59. 

(c)  Except  the  provisioas  rehitisg  to  *'  open 
and  advised  ipeakii^.'' 
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p>tf>liihing  oeHain  jirmMngfl  ia  a  oertein 
nambar  of  the  Felon  newspaper,  one  of 


iniirmt 

Won  I 
whioh  IB  as  fioUows.  This  ia  in  the  exaot 
terms  of  the  etataie^  and  it  is  oontended 
by  the  Grown  to  be  therefore  saffioient. 
But  it  is  objected  that  in  pleading  it 
should  have  been  farther  aTerred— that 
there  was  some  partionlar  design  im- 
ported by  the  artiole  published,  and  in 
proeecution  of«  and  in  reference  to  which 
it  was  published,  and  it  should  have 
stated  that  it  was  published  '*  of  and  oon- 
oerniag  "  that  design.  I  confess  I  do  not 
see  how  more  could  haye  been  done  than 
is  foond  in  this  indictment.  The  crime 
is — the  design  to  depose  the  Queen.  The 
expression  of  that  design,  and  the  means 
used,  that  is,  the  overt  act  to  effectuate  it, 
are  tiie  publication  of  the  articles,  and  on 
the  contents  of  the  articles  must  depend 
whetibier  it  is  such  as  to  evidence  that  de- 
sign, and  tends  to  its  effectuatioD ;  and  no 
Suestion  has  been  raised  that  it  does  both. 
Fothing  can  be  more  clear  than  the  lan- 
guage of  the  pleading  and  of  the  statute. 
The  design,  the  evidence  of  it,  and  the  act 
done  in  pursuance  of  it,  are  clearly  and 
explicitly  stated;  and  no  other  design 
need  be  stated,  if  indeed  it  were  possible 
to  do  so.  The  cases  in  which  the  prefa- 
tory words  **of,  and  concerning,"  some 
matter  or  person  are  required .  are  ca§es  of 
libel  and  oral  slander,  in  which  the  words 
written  or  spoken  require  innuendoes 
to  explain  their  object  and  application, 
when  these  are  not  nlainly  expressed. 
But  this  is  not  a  case  wnere  the  design  or 
intent  of  the  publication  is  left  at  large  or 
to  conjecture.  For  here  the  charge  is 
made.  It  is  a  compassing  to  depose  the 
Queen»  and  it  is  expressed  by  the  publi- 
cation of  these  articles ;  so  that  all  that 
oo^d  be  required,  even  if  the  case  before 
us  were  strictly  analogous  to  the  case  of 
libel  or  slander,  is  in  substance  contained 
in  the  present  indictment;  and  there  is 
not,  as  my  tarother  Perrin  suggests,  a 
single  innuendo  in  reference  to  any  of  these 
publications,  not  a  single  instance  in 
which  it  was  necessary  to  explain  the 
object  or  the  intention  by  the  insertion  of 
an  innuendo. 

It  was,  in  the  second  place,  objected 
that  the  publication  should  be  said  to  be 
felonious.  I  do  not  see  how,  in  propriety 
of  language,  these  publications  could  be 
called  felonions.  The  word  *'  felonious  " 
is  properly  descriptive  of  the  intention 
witn  which  means  are  used  or  acts  are 
done ;  but  the  instruments  used,  the  gun 
for  instance,  with  which  a  murder  is  com- 
mitted— and  here»  the  articles  which  are 
proof  of  the  felonious  intent  of  the  pab« 
lisher — can  be  called  felonious  only  by  a 
misapplication  of  the  term.  The  act  done 
by  the  prisoner,  namely,  the  publication. 


is  properir  statod  to  have  been  Moniously 
done  ny  him,  and  this  satisfies  all  that 
the  law  requires.  We  are  therefore  of 
opinion  that  all  the  errors  assigpied  on 
these  various  counts  should  be  overruled. 

The  third  error  assigned  is,  the  dis- 
allowance of  the  challenge  for  cause  of 
WiUiam  Duff,  to  which  challenge  the 
Crown  demuired,  and  which  demurrer 
the  Court  allowed.  I  need  not  here  re* 
peat  the  terms  of  the  challenge ;  it  is  this 
in  effect,  that  the  juror  being  a  burgess 
of  the  corporation  of  the  City  of  Dublin, 
and  a  ratepayer,  had  an  interest  in  the 
conviction  of  the  prisoner,  Henry  Y.  hav- 
ing granted  to  the  corporation  the  goods 
and  chattels  of  felons  within,  or  as  has 
been  contended,  convicted  within  the  city. 
Various  objections  have  been  made  to  the 
form  of  this  challenge.  Were  it  neces- 
sary, we  should  consider  them  in  detail, 
and  some  of  them  are  of  a  very  serious 
character ;  but  as  we  think  the  challenge 
should  be  disallowed  on  its  merits,  I  shall 
not  intimate  any  opinion  upon  these  de- 
fects in  form,  which  have  been  suggested 
at  the  bar;  to  one  of  them,  however,  I 
shall  have  occasion  particularly  to  refer, 
I  mean  that  which  relates  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  thii)  franchise. 

This  challenge  contains  double  matter : 
first,  it  Bugge^  an  interest  in  the  juror 
as  a  burgess  of  the  corporsftion;  and, 
secondly,  an  interest  as  a  ratepayer  in  the 
county  of  the  city  of  Dublin.  Taking 
these  separately,  I  shall  inquire  first, 
what  interest  has  a  burgess,  as  such,  in 
the  forfeiture  consequent  on  the  convic- 
tion of  a  felon?  I  can  discover  none. 
The  goods  and  chattels  forfeited  will 
belong  to  the  corporation;  but  neither 
individually  nor  as  a  member  of  the  cor- 
poration can  he  have  any  share  of,  or 
personal  interest  in,  the  goods  so  for- 
feited: they  are  all  dedici^ed  to  public 
and  specified  purposes:  the  corporation 
is  but  a  trustee  to  see  to  tbeir  application 
to  these  puiposes ;  and  efven  this  applica- 
tion and  disposition  is  confined  to  the 
council,  to  the  total  exclusion  of  the  bur- 
gesses. My  Lord  Chief  Baron,  in  pro- 
nouncing the  judgment  of  the  Court  be- 
low, in  which  Baron  Pennef other  con- 
curred, speaking  on  this  particular 
objection,  says — 

**  The  o1]|iection  is,  that  he  is  not  indiftrsut  as 
he  stands  answorn  ;  sad  not  indifferent,  beeavse 
he  has  an  interest  in  the  subject-nMtter  of  the 
proceeding ;  that  is,  because  he  has  an  interest 
in  conviction,  in  order  to  obtain  a  benefit  from 
goods.  The  Municipal  Corporations  Act, 
whethei  it  does  or  does  not  vest  the  property 
in  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  burgesses  at 
large,  does  unquestionably  vest  the  whole  con- 
trol of  the  property,  and  entire  management  of 
it,  in  a  select  body,  which  the  Act  of  rarUament 
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ft&d  ftlthongfa  th«  bnrgcM  Duty,  as  an 
iDdividoal  compomog  the  entire  corporation,  as 
one  of  the  constitaent  bodjr,  or  as  an  inhabitant, 
have  a  freneral  interrst  in  the  management  of 
the  funds  of  the  corporation,  qua  burgess,  as  a 
bnigess,  be  is  not  entitled  to  do  a  single  act  for 
the  disposal  of  the  property,  which  maj  be  the 
subject  matter  of  recovery,  under  the  right  to 
obtain  the  felon's  goods.  The  Town  Council, 
and  the  Town  Council  alone,  are  invested  with 
the  authority  to  dispose  of  them  ;  and  although 
the  entire  corporation  may  be  nominally  the 
trustees,  yet  even  in  the  capacity  of  trustees,  the 
effective  power  is  vested  in  the  Town  Council. 
Looking  then  at  that  condition  of  things,  at'd 
looking  to  the  circumstances  in  which  burgesses 
stand, — ^looking  to  the  enormous  inconvenience 
that  must  necessarily  result  from  aoy  other  de- 
cision, it  appears  to  me  that  we  ou^ht  to  hold,  in 
this  case,  that  the  juror  is  not  disquali6ed  by 
the  fact  stated  in  the  challenge,  and  therefore 
we  ought  to  allow  the  demuirer,  and  overrule 
the  chidlenge." 

In  oTery  part  of  the  jadgment  of  that 
eminent  judge  I  entirely,  and  so  do  the 
rest  of  the  Court,  concur.  These  reasons 
which  I  have  just  stated,  with  what  I  have 
already  assigned,  satisfy  me  that  as  a 
burgess  this  juror  was  not  liable  to  any 
objection. 

The  next  question  is,  was  he  interested 
as  a  ratepayer?  The  challenge  states 
that  the  goods  and  chattels  of  felons  are 
applicable  to  the  purposes  of  the  borough 
fund ;  and  that  WiUiam  Buff  is  a  burgess, 
and  an  occupier  and  tenant  of  certain 
hereditaments  liable,  that  is,  as  the  coun- 
sel for  the  prisoner  contend — presently 
liable  to  be  rat-ed  to  a  borough  rate ;  and 
that  the  borough  fund,  after  the  payment 
of  all  debts  of  the  whole  corporation,  and 
satisfaction  of  all  lawful  claims  on  the  real 
and  personal  estate  of  such  body,  is  not 
sufficient  for  the  purposes  in  the  Act 
stated.  The  result  that  we  are  called  on 
to  infer  is,  that  WUliam  Duff  has  an  in- 
terest in  the  forfeiture,  as  the  goods  for- 
feited go  in  ease  and  reduction  of  the  rate 
to  which  he  is  so  liable.  The  authority 
mainly  relied  on  in  support  of  this  chal- 
lenge is  a  passaee  in  Hawhine^e  Pleas 
of  the  Crown,  in  the  following  words : — 

^'.Tt  hath  been  allowed  a  ^ood  cause  of  chal- 
lenge on  the  part  of  the  prisoner,  that  a  juror 
hath  a  claim  to  the  forfeiture  which  will  be 
caused  by  the  party's  attunder  or  conviction." (a) 

When  this  passage  was  cited  in  the 
Court  below,  the  authority  for  it  not  being 
at  hand,  my  Lord  Chief  Baron  obserred : — 

**  In  '  Hawkins  *  it  is  alleged  as  a  ground  of 
challenge,  that  the  juror  has  a  claim  to  the 
felon's  goods.  I  must,  I  think,  consider  that  to 
signify  a  direct  and  immediate  interest  in  the 
subject-matter  of  the  trial." 

(a)  8  Hawk.  P.C.  c.  4d.  s.  S8. 


Now  that  the  anthoritj  it  before  us,  his 
lordship's  opinion  of  the  author's  meaning 
is  most  fully  confirmed.  That  authority  is 
*'  Lord  M€tguire*s**  ca«6,(a)  and  there  the 
matter  of  oJbjection  suggested  and  allowed 
as  a  challenge  was,  that  Lord  Ifo^uarv't 
lands  had  beon  actoally  sequestered,  and 
that  the  juror  had  obtained  a  grant  of 
them.  In  such  circumstances  nothing 
can  be  plainer  in  justice  and  in  princi- 
ple than  the  incompetency  of  such  a 
person  to  serve  on  the  jury  ;  the  convic- 
tiou  would  have  confirmed  his  own  title 
to  the  estate.  The  case  of  HwkHh  v. 
Braddock,(h)  and  several  passages  from  the 
judgment  of  Lord  MangfiM,  were  also 
strongly  relied  on  iu  support  of  this  chal- 
lenge. In  that  case  the  ground  of  objec- 
tion was  that  the  sheriff  who  returned  the 
jury,  and  the  jury  who  tried  the  case, 
were  freemen  of  the  city  of  Chester.  The 
action  was  an  action  of  debt  on  a  bye- law 
made  to  enforce  a  custom  that  none  but 
the  freemen  of  that  city  should  carry  on 
trade  in  the  city  of  Chester.  Loixl  Ifofw- 
fidd  says— these  passages  were  not  cited — 

"Every  freeman " 

And  indeed  it  is  quite  obvious^ 
**  was  interested  in  the  issue  to  be  tried.  The 
exclusion  of  foreigners  is  a  monopoly  in  the 
freemen  themselves.  Therelbre,  every  freeman 
had  an  interest  and  bias  of  the  matter  in  the 
very  issue  to  be  tried  in  that  case.*' 

There  the  very  object  of  the  suit,  it  is 
quite  manifest,  was  to  a&sert  and  to  es- 
tablish the  rights  of  the  sheriffs  and  the 
j  urors  themselves.  In  this  and  the  various 
other  cases  of  objections  to  witnesbes 
which  have  been  cited,  and  which  I  have 
examined,  there  was  an  actual  present 
and  immediate  right  claimed  or  vested 
dependent  on,  and  to  be  eil'ected  by,  the 
result  of  the  depending  suit  or  action. 

But  to  see  if  these  cases,  or  any  position 
established  by  them,  have  anv  sort  of 
application  to  the  case  before  the  Court, 
let  me  now  inquire  into  the  exact  cha- 
racter and  nature  of  the  interest  which 
the  challenge  alleges  to  exist  in  the  pre- 
sent case.  The  alleffation  is  that  the 
borough  fund,  after  the  payment  of  the 
debts  of  the  whole  corporation,  and  satis- 
faction of  all  lawful  claims  on  the  real  and 
personal  estate  of  the  whole  corporation, 
18  not  sufficient  for  the  purposes  in  said 
Act  mentioned.  This,  it  is  contended, 
shows  a  present  and  immediate  liability 
in  the  juror  to  be  rated  for  the  borough 
fund,  and  therefore  sustains  the  allegation 
that  the  juror  is  now  liable  to  be  rated 
for  the  borough  ftind,  in  the  words  of  the 
challenge.    But  this  is  not  so.    The  ISSrd 

(a)  4  St  Tr.  670. 

ib)  8  BwT.  ia4r. 
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section  of  the  Mnnioipal  Corporations  Act 
makes  it  imperative  on  the  council,  in  the 
first  instance,  as  an  essential  preliminary 
to  the  right  to  impose  any  rate,  that  they 
shbll  estimate  as  correctly  as  may  be  what 
amount,  in  addition  to  the  fund,  will  be 
sufficient  for  the  payment  of  the  expenses 
to  be  incnrred  in  carry  ins  into  effect  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  This  estimate  is 
not  averred  to  have  been  made,  and  never 
may  be  made  ;  and  until  made  the  amount 
of  the  rate  is  not  ascertained,  nor  can  a 
rate  exist  at  all  in  fact  or  in  law.  So  that 
it  is  purely  casual  and  contingent  whether 
the  juror  will  ever  even  be  liable  to  be 
rated. 

But,  again,  the  borough  fund,  by  sec- 
tion 128,  is  declared  to  consist  of  the 
rents,  issues,  and  profits  uf  all  heredita- 
ments, estates,  and  tenements;  and  the 
annual  proceeds  of  moneys,  dues,  chattels, 
and  valuable  securities.  Now,  it  is  maui- 
fedt  that  income  derived  from  such  and 
such  various  sources  may  and  must  fluc- 
tuate. It  may,  though  now  insufficient, 
increase  and  be  quite  sufficient  before  the 
preliminary  inquiry  and  estimate  are  made ; 
so  that  it  does  not  follow  that,  because 
when  the  challenge  was  made  there  was  a 
deficiency,  there  may  not  be  ample  means 
to  supply  that  deficiency  before  the  ascer- 
tainment of  its  amount,  and  therefore 
before  any  legal  rate  can  be  made  at  alL 

Again,  the  goods  of  a  felon  are  not  for- 
feited until  judgment;  and  in  the  time 
intervening  between  the  challenge  and 
his  conviction  ho  might  dispose  of  all  the 
goods  that  he  possessed  at  the  time  of  the 
challenge ;  so  that,  non  coneUU,  though  he 
may  have  goods  now,  he  will  hereafter 
have  any  liable  to  forfeiture.  Bat,  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  it  is  possible  that  the  juror 
may  die,  or  cease  to  be  a  proprietor  of 
rateable  property,  before  a  rate  is  imposed. 
Without  ascribing  any  value  whatever  to 
the  uncertain  and  indefinite  amount  of 
the  liability  which  is  contended  to  exist, 
the  reasons  I  have  stated  satisfy  m^  mind 
that  it  did  not  esist  at  all»  and  is  alto- 
gether ideal.  Were  the  expectation  of 
advantage  to  the  juror  from  the  grant  of 
the  felon's  goods  to  be  accurately  ex- 
pressed, it  wotdd  be  in  such  terms  as 
these :  that  his  rate  will  be  lessened,  pro- 
Tided  tihe  town  council  shall  have  here- 
after a  right  to  impose  any  rate,  and 
provided  they  take  the  steps  ])resciibed 
by  law  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them 
to  make  one  for  tne  purpose;  provided 
the  juror  shall  live  until  a  rate  be  made; 
and  provided  he  does  not  dispose  of  his 
rateable  property  in  the  meantime ;  and, 
finally,  provided  the  prisoner  do  not  dis- 
pose of  all  his  chattels  before  conviction. 
To  my  apprehension  it  is  utterly  impos- 
sible to  discover^  describe,  or  define  any 


actual  interest  in  the  result  of  a  suit  which 
is  to  depend  and  arise  on  such  a  series  of 
contingencies  as  this.  I  am,  therefore, 
clearly  of  opinion  that,  rightly  under- 
standing the  matter  of  this  challenge, 
there  is  not  any  resemblance  between  this 
and  any  decided  case  where  an  objection 
to  a  juror  or  witness  was  allowed  on  the 
^ound  of  interest ;  nor  do  I  think  there 
is  any  authority  or  position  to  be  found 
which  can  warrant  us  in  holding  that  this 
juror  did  not  stand  indifferent  as  he  stood 
unsworn. 

But  were  it  true,  as  I  have  shown  it  is 
not,  that  this  challenge  averred  matter 
that  proved  the  juror's  present  liability  to 
be  rated,  there  is  authority  to  show  that 
this  liability  would  not,  unless  he  was 
actually  rated,  be  a  ground  of  incom- 
petency. Authority  establishes  the  dis- 
tincuon  between  pret>ent  and  actual  in- 
terest, and  that  which  is  future  and 
contingent.  The  authority  I  refer  to  is 
the  case  of  Bex  v.  Kirdford.{a)  There  an 
objection  wss  made  to  a  witness  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  rateable  property,  but 
he  was  not  actually  rated,  and  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  gives  us  these  words : — 

"To  difqnalify  a  witness  on  the  score  of 
interest,  it  most  be  an  actual  existing  interest 
at  the  time,  and  not  merely  one  that  is  ez- 
pectitnt.  The  rule  is  well  laid  down  in  The 
King  V.  Prosser,  that  a  liability  to  be  rated  is 
no  objection  to  the  competency  of  a  witness. 
Here  it  was  perfectly  contingent  at  the  time 
whether  the  witness  would  be  interested  or  not." 

What  were  the  contingencies  to  which 
Lord  EUenhorotAgh  refeired  P  Not  such  as 
exist  in  the  present  case,  but  the  simple 
contingency  that  he  might  die,  or  part 
with  his  property,  before  the  making  of 
the  next  rate.  And  in  the  case  of  Marsden 
V.  StansfieldXh)  the  issue  there  was,  to  try 
whether  a  certain  tenement  was  within  a 
chapelry  within  which  tho  witness  had 
rateable  property ;  yet  he  was  held  to  be 
competent,  because  he  was  not  actnally 
then  rateil,  though  on  a  future  occasion 
he  might  be  so. 

In  consideiing  and  disposing  of  this 
challenge  on  its  merits,  I  have  had 
no  regard  whatever  to  the  conseanences 
that  would  follow  if  it  were  allowed. 
Embarrassing  and  injurious  as  they  woald 
undoubtedly  be,  I  have  excluded  them 
from,  and  confined  my  attention  alto- 
gether to,  the  inqniiy,  whether  it  was  sup- 
ported by  authority,  precedent,  or  prin- 
ciple of  law.  But  I  think  it  right  and 
necessary  to  add  that  the  matter  of  this 
challenge,  if  it  had  any  real  existence,  has 
lain  dormant  for  centuries ;  that  if  it  had 
the  tendency  now  (or  the  first  time  attri- 


(a)  2  East,  5ftl. 
(6)  7  B.  &  C.  816. 
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bated  to  it,  it  most  notoriously  and  vitalhr  j 
bave  tainted  the  most  important  branch  , 
of  the  administration  of  justice  in  this 
X>opalon8  city,  and  that  therefore  the  dis-  { 
coveiy  of  its  pemioious  nature  and  effects 
could  scarcely  have  been  reserved  and 
delayed  until  the  nineteenth  century.  It 
is  this  consideration  that  has  impressed 
me  with  the  omission  in  this  challenge  of 
any  actual  ayerment  of  user,  possession, 
or  enjoyment ;  of  snch  user,  possession,  or 
enjoyment  of  this  franchise  under  the 
charter  of  Henry  V. — an  omission,  in  my 
mind,  not  of  form  but  of  substance ;  for 
rights  of  this  kind  may  be,  as  the  autho- 
rities abundantly  prove,  lout  or  forfeited 
by  non-user  or  mis-user.  Were  it  neces- 
sary to  decide  the  case  on  the  ground  of 
this  omission,  which  it  is  not,  I  should  be 
strongly  disposed  to  think  it  fbtal  to  this 
challenge,  and  to  conclude  that  the  aver- 
ment of  user  and  possession  was  not  made, 
because  it  could  not  have  been  made 
without  tendering  an  issue  on  the  fact. 
But  it  is  enough  to  say,  in  conclusion, 
thnt  on  its  merits  this  challenge,  in  my 
jnd^ent,  is  utterly  untenable. 

The  last  error  assigned  is  that,  for  the 
fblonj  of  which  John  Martin  has  been 
convicted,  he  has  been  sentenced  to  be 
transported  beyond  the  seas  for  a  term  of 
ten  years.  This,  it  is  contended,  is  vary- 
ing from  the  sentence  which  the  statate, 
introducing  transportation  as  a  punish- 
ment, prescribes,  and  which,  it  is  said, 
requires  some  place  not  in  Europe  to  be 
specified  in  the  sentence  pronounced  by 
the  judge.  This  argument  assumes  that 
the  sentence  of  transportation  is  governed 
by  the  Act  of  26  Geo.  S.  c.  24.  s.  66.  We 
think  that  this  is  not  so.  The  sentence 
itself  is  in  the  very  terms  of  the  Act  of 
11  VicL  c.  12.,  which  creates  the  felony  of 
which  the  prisoner  has  been  found  guilty. 
And  under  30  Oeo.  3.  c.  32.  the  Lord  Lieu- 
ienant  is  to  appoint  the  place  to  which 
ttie  convict  is  to  be  transported  in  execu- 
tion of  his  sentence.  But  on  this  subject 
there  are  various  au&orities.  The  casA 
of  Oray  v.  the  Queen  {in  error)  (a)  is  one ; 
and  the  case  of  Boe  t.  the  Ring  (in  error) 
is  another.  But  I  have  before  me  the 
decision  of  this  Court  on  the  very  point, 
in  the  case  of  Beynolds  t.  the  Queen  {in 

(a)  Above,  p.  117. 


error];  and  this  Court  awarded  the  sen- 
tence of  transportation  in  the  following 
words ; — 

*"  It  is  ooosidered  by  the  Court  that  the  said 
William  Beynoldi  should  be  traosporCed  for  the 
term  of  ten  years." 

Not  saying  "parts  beyond  the  seas." 
One  of  the  errors  assigned  and  oremded 
by  the  Court  mm  that  the  sentenoe  of 
transportation  awarded  by  the  Court  was 
too  wide  and  bad,  not  being  a  sentenoe  of 
transportation  beyond  the  seas  to  any 
particular  colony.  The  objection,  there- 
fore, is  not  only  met  by  the  Tery  terms  of 
the  statute,  in  which  terms  the  sentence 
was  pronounced,  bat  it  has  been  long 
since  raised  and  decided.  For  these 
rea8(Mis  it  appears  to  me,  and  I  believe  to 
my  learned  brethren,  that  all  these  canaes 
of  error  ought  to  be  OTermled. 

CsAM  raoH,  J. :  I  entirely  oancnr  in  the 
judgment  just  pronoonoeid  by  my  Lord 
Ohief  JuiHeOj  and  for  the  reaaons  which 
have  been  stated  in  his  clear  and  aatio- 
£actoiy  judgment. 

Pebbim,  J. :  I  oonoor  in  the  iudgnuBnt 
pronounced  by  my  Lord  Chief  JtuHoe; 
and  I  wish  merely  to  add  tins,  that  I 
think  the  challenge  in  this  case,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  grounds  which  have  been 
already  so  precisely  stated,  is  mainly  de- 
fectire  in  this  respect— that  it  ia  not 
shown  by  it  that  the  corporation,  or  any 
member  of  it,  were  entitled  to  any  for^ 
feiture,  matter,  or  thing,  by  reason  of  the 
oonyietion  of  the  person  John  Mariin. 

MoouB,  J. :  I  fully  ooncar  in  the  judg- 
ment, and  in  the  reasons  that  hav«  been 
giyen  for  it.(a) 


Materials  madb  ttse  or.— The  report 
of  the  trial  has  been  abridged  from  the 
published  shorthand  notes  or  John  Oeorge 
Hodges  (Dublin,  1848);  and  proceedings 
in  error  from  3  Cox,  CO.  12  Jr.  L.  E.  899. 

(a)  John  Martin  was  transported  to  Van  Die- 
man'ft  land;  in  18S4  he  received  a  pardon  on 
condition  of  his  not  retaining  to  Ireland,  and  in 
1856  an  unconditional  pardon.  He  was  pro- 
aecuted  for  sedition  in  Febraaiy  1868,  bat  the 
jury  disagreed.  He  represented  Meatfa  in  Par- 
liament from  1871  until  his  death  in  1875.  See 
Diet.  Nat.  Biog.,  "Msrtm,  John." 
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Thefollommg  cases  were  submUted  to  the  Ccmmitee  by  the  Editor,  but  were  not  thought  of 
svfficimU  mpoTtoMee  to  be  fully  reported  in  the  collection. 


Cardiff  Special  Commiseion — Reo.  r.  Hnghea. 
In  October  1848,  a  Special  Commission  issued 
for  the  trial  of  offences  committed  in  the  Rebecca 
Biots  in  Wales.  At  Cardiff,  John  Hughea  was 
indicted  before  Gumey,  B.,  and  Cresswell,  J., 
under  7  &  8  Geo.  4.  c.  80.  s.  8,  for  feloniously 
having  begun  to  demolish  a  hoube.  The  case  is 
reported  in  1  C.  &  K.  23  ;  on  the  challenge  to  the 
array,  the  headnote  is  as  follows  : — "  A  chal- 
lenge of  the  array,  stating  that  the  sheriff  '  has 
not  cho9«'n  the  panel  indifferently  and  impar- 
tially, as  he  ought  to  have  done,  and  that  the 
panel  is  not  an  indifferent  panel,'  is  bad  on 
demurrer  as  being  too  general.*' 

The  prisoner  John  Hughes  having  been 
found  guilty,  and  David  Jones  and  John  Hugh 
having  pleaded  guilty  to  similar  indictments, 
(lUKHBT,  B.,  pronounced  sentence  as  fol- 
lows:— 

John  Hughes,  David  Jones,  and  John  Hugh, 
you  stand  severally  convicted  of  a  felony  of  a 
very  aggravated  description.  Banded  and  as- 
sociaetd  with  others  assembling  in  lar^  numbers 
in  the  dead  of  the  night,  armed  with  deadly 
weapons  and  not  ill-disposed  to  use  them,  pro- 
ceeding to  the  demolition  first  of  a  turnpike 
gate  and  then  of  a  turnpike  house,  associated  in 
such  numbers  as  to  overpower  all  resistance  of 
the  owner  of  the  house  or  even  of  his  neighbours, 
interrupted  in  your  purpose  by  the  magistrates 
and  the  peace  officers,  and  then  making  use  of 
the  firearms  witb  which  that  mob  was  armed, 
setting  the  law  at  defiance,  and  disturbing  the 
peaee  of  the  country  —  all  these  are  circum- 
stances, I  say,  of  great  aggravation.  Until  of  late 
they  have  been  cases  of  very  uufre<fuent  occur- 
rence in  this  county,  and  even  now  mstances  of 
them  are  unfrequent.  The  interruption  which 
yon  received,  and  the  appreheusion  of  you  who 
were  part  of  that  mob,  has  perhaps  prevented  the 
repetition  of  the  crime  in  this  county,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  be  insensible  to  the  state  in  which 
the  neighbouring  county  remains  even  to  this 
day.  It  ha»  been  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
law  should  be  enforced,  tbat  the  peace  of  the 
country  should  be  preserved,  and  that  good  order 
ahoold  be  restored. 

In  the  eourse  which  haa  been  taken  by  the 
Crown,  undoubtedly  everything  has  been  done  to 
give  justice  %o  its  fullest  elfeot.  You  have  been 
tried  at  a  remote  part  of  the  county  from  where 
the  offence  was  coiumitted,  where  passions  were 
not  exdted,  where  a  cool  and  deliberate  and  an 
impartial  judgment  could  be  formed  by  those 
who*  were  called  upon  to  decide,  and  after  a  long 
and  an  impwtial  trial  by  a  jury  of  your  country, 
yoQ,  John  Hughes,  have  been  found  ffuilty,  and 
jmL^fDaM  Jones,  and  yoa,  John  Hugh,  have 
pleaded  guilty  to  indidHMBta-tfCAiiaiUar  deierip* 


tion.  Your  learned  counsel  has  in  his  address 
to  the  Court  very  properly  put  forward  the 
contrition  which  you,  John  Hugh  and  David 
Jones,  have  manifested  as  recommending  you  in 
some  measure  to  the  meroy  of  the  Court,  and  the 
Court  is  by  no  means  indisposed  to  listen  to  that 
appeal.  Still,  examples  are  necessary,  and  you, 
who  probably  have  hitherto,  I  take  for  granted, 
maintained  a  good  character  and  lived  respect- 
ably in  society  in  your  rank  of  life — ^you  must 
necessarily  be  made  examples  in  order  to  deter 
others  from  a  repetition  of  this  crime.  You  are 
all  of  you  liable  to  be  transported  beyond  the 
seas  lor  the  term  of  your  lives. 

Taking  everything  into  consideration  with 
respect  to  you,  David  Jones,  and  you,  John 
Hugh,  the  Court  are  of  opinion  that  it  ia  impos- 
sible for  them  to  pass  a  less  sentence  than  that 
which  I  am  now  about  to  do ;  it  is  that  you  and 
each  of  you  be  transported  beyond  the  seas  for 
the  term  of  seven  years. 

With  respect  to  yon,  John  Hughes,  the  Court 
cannot  entertain  the  same  view  of  your  case. 
You  appear  to  be  in  that  station  of  society  that 
you  were  not  likely  to  be  misled  by  others,  and 
upon  the  evidence  you  appear  to  have  been  a 
leader,  if  not  the  leader,  of  this  lawless  mob ; 
your  conduct  at  the  time,  and  the  papers  found 
in  your  pocket,  demonstrate  the  fact  that  you 
were  at  least  a  leader  of  this  party,  that  you 
were  active  in  collecting  adherents  and  assistants, 
and  something  a  little  uke  threatening  those  who 
should  not  be  forward  in  the  illegal  course  which 
you  all  of  yon  were  taking.  You  have  been 
recommended  by  the  jury  to  the  mercy  of  the 
Court.  The  Court  has  felt  extreme  difliculty  in 
any  degree  whatever  lessening  the  punishment 
which  tht;  law  awards.  I  have  said  that  you 
are  liable  to  be  transported  for  life,  but  giving 
all  the  consideration  we  can  to  the  recommend- 
ation of  the  jury  and  to  all  the  ciroumstances 
which  have  been  so  ably  stated  by  your  learned 
oounnel,  the  Court  is  of  opinion  that  they  must 
pronounce  upon  you  the  sentence  that  you  be 
transported  beyond  the  seas  lor  the  term  of 
twenty  years. 

If  any  fhrther  extension  of  mercy  should  be 
thought  fit  as  to  any  of  you,  that  must  proceed 
from  the  grace  and  meroy  of  the  Crown,  and  the 
pace  and  mercy  of  the  Crown  cannot  be  expected 
if  offSences  of  this  Kind  are  repeated,  and  if  the 
peace  of  the  oo^utry  is  not  perfeetly  restored. 

I  hav6T  *         <  --. 

duties 

trust  tHi:"-  ^ft  _     . 

shown  fcj^  V*^^^fiaA  the  pumshment  which  the 
Court  ^r^  V-.  0^\a Wifti  •»  to  others,  will  have  the 


[  have  nr.^  4][\scharged  one  of  the  moet  painful 
;ies  th*^^^d  occur  to  any  of  us,  but  1  do 
*t   tha!c    ^a  mwcy  which  the  Crown  have 


gon«^i 


ol  fences  againat  the  law. 
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The  Queen  againut  Zulueta,  On  the  proie- 
cution  of  Sir  George  Stephen,  secretary  to  the 
A  nti -Slavery  Society.  Tried  at  the  Central 
Criminal  Court,  before  Maule  and  Wightman, 
J  J.,  October  27,  28,80,  1843.  Thi«  was  an  in- 
dictmect  under  5  Geo.  4.  c.  118.,  forfittirgout  a 
ship  with  the  object  of  dealing  in  slaves,  and  for 
shipping  a  cai>ro  on  board  the  said  ship  to  be 
used  for  the  said  purpose.  The  case  is  reported 
in  1  C.  &K.  215:— 

"  A  merchant  of  London  was  indicted  for  an 
offence  against  the  Act  of  Parliament  prohibiting 
•lave  tn^ng  (^5  Geo,  4.  c.  118.)-  His  counsel 
applied  to  the  Court  to  allow  the  prisoner  to  sit 
by  him,  not  on  the  ground  of  his  position  in 
society,  but  because  he  was  a  foreigner,  and 
several  of  the  documents  in  the  case  were  in  a 
foreign  language,  and  it  would,  therefore,  be 
convenient  for  his  counsel  to  have  him  by  his 
side,  that  he  might  consult  him  during  the  trial : 
Held  that  the  application  was  one  which  ought 
not  to  be  granted. 

"The  provisions  of  5  Geo,  4.  c.  113.  are  not 
confined  to  acts  done  by  British  subjects  in  fur- 
therance of  the  slave  trade  in  England  or  in 
British  colonies,  but  apply  to  acts  done  by 
British  subjects  in  furtherance  of  that  trade  in 
places  not  part  of  the  British  dominions. 

"  In  order  to  convict  a  party  who  is  charged 
with  having  employed  and  loaded  a  vessel  for 
the  purpose  of  slave  tradmg,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  show  that  the  vessel  which  carried  out  the 
goods  was  intended  to  be  used  for  bringing  back 
slaves  in  return ;  but  it  will  be  sufficient  if  there 
was  a  slave  adventure,  and  the  vessel  was  in  any 
way  engaged  in  the  advancement  of  that  ad- 
venture. 

**  Where  a  party  living  in  London  was  charged 
with  having  chartered  a  ve^^sel  and  loaded  goods 
on  board  for  the  purposes  of  slave  trading,  it 
was  Heid  that  slave  trading  papers  found  on 
board  the  vessel  when  she  was  seized  in  foreign 
parts,  but  not  traced  in  any  way  to  the  knowledge 
of  such  party,  were  not  admissible  in  evidence 
against  him."    Verdict,  Not  Guilty,  (a) 

Tynte  v.  The  Queen  in  Error,  May  3, 1843. 
This  was  a  writ  of  error  brought  by  one  of  the 
co-heirs  of  Philip,  Duke  of  Wharton,  to  reverse 
a  judgment  of  outlawry  (6)  against  the  said  Duke 
by  the  coroners  of  Middlesex  on  April  3, 1729, 
for  not  appearing  to  answer  an  indictment  of 
high  treason.  The  case  is  reported  in  7  Q.B. 
216,  where  the  headnote  is  as  follows:  "  Judg- 
ment of  outlawry  for  not  appearing  to  answer 
an  indictment  for  high  treason  was  reversed 
after  the  lap»e  of  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
years  on  writ  of  error  sued  out  by  a  co-heir  of 

(a)  See  also,  Trial  of  Pedro  de  Zulueta,  jun., 
on  a  charge  of  slave  trading,  &c.,  with  an 
address  to  the  merchants,  mannfiicturers,  and 
traders  of  Great  Britain  by  Pedro  de  Zulueta, 
jnn.,  Bsq.,  and  Documents,  London,  1844  ;  also 
another  report  with  introductory  and  ooooluding 
remarks  by  the  Committee  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Socie^,  Jx>ndon,  1844. 

(6)  See  now  C.  O.  B.  1886,  Br.  99-.lS\. 
Abolished  in  civil  piooeedinga  by  42  &  48  Viot 
c  68.  8.  8. 


the  outlaw,  because  it  did  not  nppmi  by  the 
record  that  proclamations  bad  been  made,  or  a 
writ  of  proclamation  issued.  Judgment  that 
the  outlawry  be  reversed,  and  the  co-heir 
plaintiff  be  restored  to  all  things  which  he  hath 
lost,  &c.  The  writ  of  error  was  brou|rht  by  the 
plaintiff  in  the  course  of  prosecuting  his  claim 
to  the  barony  of  Wharton,  and  was  not  refisted 
by  the  Crown." 

The  Wkarion  Peerage.  1844,  April— May. 
1845,  June — July.  This  was  a  claim  by  co-heirs 
to  un  ancient  barony  in  abeyance  referred  to 
the  Committee  for  Privileges.  The  case  is  re- 
ported in  12  CL  &  F.  295.  Part  of  the  headnote 
is  as  follows:  "It  appeared  by  the  Parliamen- 
tary pawns(a)  of  36  Hen,  8  and  1  Edw,  6.  that  a 
writ  had  been  directed  to  Thomaa  Lord  Wharton 
for  each  of  these  Parliaments,  but  there  was  no 
evidence  of  his  sitting  in  either  of  them,  or  of 
the  writ  itself.  The  Journals  of  the  House  of 
Lords  shewed  that  he  was  summoned  to  and 
sat  in  the  Parliament  of  the  2£id  of  Edw,  6.  and 
subsequent  Parliaments.  Creations  of  baronies 
by  patent  was  then  not  unusual,  but  no  patent 
or  record,  or  other  trace  of  a  patent,  creating 
the  barony  of  Wharton  could  be  found.  HM 
that  the  said  Barony  was  created  by  writ 
and  the  sitting  in  the  2nd  of  Edw,  6.  and 
was  descendible  to  the  heirs  g^eral  (of  the 
body)     .     .     . 

"  If  a  judgment  of  outlawry  stand  in  the  way 
of  a  claim  to  a  barony  in  abeyance,  althongh  it 
is  clearly  erroneous,  the  Committee  of  Privileges 
cannot  overlook  it  or  reverse  it ;  but  the  claini- 
ant  must  apply  to  the  proper  tribunal  for  its 
reversal,  and  produce  the  judgment  of  reversal 
to  the  committee." 

Mayor,  j-c,  of  Exeter  againU  Warren, 
February  10,  1844.  Keported  in  5  Q.B.  773. 
The  headnote,  so  far  as  material,  is  as  follows: — 

The  Crown  is  entitled  (except  where  vested 
rights  would  be  interfered  with)  to  create  a  port 
for  the  landing  of  goods  and  to  assign  its  limits, 
though  the  soil  be  in  a  sulqect :  and  such 
creation  is  a  good  consideration  for  the  receipt 
of  petty  customs  and  port  dues  throughout  the 
port  KO  assigned.  And  such  petty  customs  and 
port  dues  might,  in  ancient  times,  be  granted 
away  by  the  (3rown. 

The  plaintiffs  proved  the  grant  of  a  town  to 
them  by  tbe  Crown  in  fee  farm ;  and  it  was  not 
disputed  that  they  were  owners  of  a  port  of 
some  extent,  with  some  dues ;  they  also  proved 
the  receipt  in  fact  of  the  dues  for  goods  landed 
at  Teigumouth,  and  leases  by  them  of  such  dues. 
Held  to  be  evidence  from  which  a  jury  might 
infer  that  the  port  extended  to  Teignmouih,  and 


(a)  <*  It  became  a  practice  about  the  time  of 
King  Hen.  8.,  when  a  Parliament  was  to  be 
called,  for  the  Clerks  of  the  Petty  Bag  Office  in 
Chancery,  in  pursuauoe  of  a  warrant  £rom  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  to  prepare  a  schedule  in  which 
were  set  down  the  forms  of  tbe  write  to  be 
issued  to  the  Peers,  and  the  names,  style,  and 
title  of  the  persons  to  whom  sa<di  write  weze  to 
be  sent,  which  are  called  Parliamentary  Flan  ** 
— CruUe  on  JXgmiiiee,  S61. 
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that  the  dues  were  payable  to  the  plaintiffs  for 
goods  landed  there  ;  tboagh  Teignmouth  is  situ- 
ated on  a  different  river  from  Exeter,  and  the 
mouthfl  of  the  rivers  are  several  miles  apart;  and 
though  no  evidence  was  gi^tn  of  repairs  or  other 
services  performed  by  the  plaintiffs  at  Teign- 
moath,  or  of  any  right  to  the  soil  there,  in 
themselves  or  the  Crown. 

Ex  parte  Jacques  Be$sei.  November  5, 1 844 . 
This  was  a  return  to  a  writ  of  habetu  corpus  in 
an  extradition  case,  and  is  reported  in  14  hJ,, 
M.C.  17,  9  Jur.  66,  and  6  Q.B.  481,  where 
the  headnote  is  as  follows :  **  Under  the  Con- 
vention Act,  6  &  7  Vict.  c.  73.,(ci)  for  com- 
mitting and  delivering  up  to  justice  on  requisition 
by  an  agent  of  the  King  of  the  French,  persons  ac- 
cused of  certain  crimes  done  in  France,  a  warrant 
to  detain  a  party  so  accused,  until  he  shall  be 
discharged  by  due  course  of  law,  is  insufficient, 
and  the  party  imprisoned  under  it  is  entitled  to 
bis  discharge  on  habeas  corpus.  The  habeas 
corpus  for  that  purpose  is  claimable  at  commou 
law.  On  hcAeas  corpus,  and  motion  to  dis- 
cbarge from  such  imprisonment  for  an  offence 
oonunitted  abroad,  the  warrant  being  derective, 
the  Court  (assuming  that  they  could  look  into 
the  depositions  referred  to  by  the  warraut)  can- 
not on  their  own  authority  remand  a  prisoner  as 
a  person  charged  with  a  erime."  The  judgment 
was  as  follows : 

Lord  Dbnhan,  L.CJ.  :  I  regret  that  on  the 
first  application  which  has  come  before  us 
under  this  statute,  the  warrant  is  so  defective 
that  we  cannot  allow  the  Act  to  take 
effeet  Neither  we  nor  the  gaoler  have  any 
power,  but  such  as  the  statute  gives,  and  its 
provisions  have  not  been  rightly  pursued.  We 
are  asked  to  remand  the  prisoner  on  our  own 
authority  as  charged  with  a  crime ;  but  we  know 
nothing  of  the  crime,  except  as  it  is  brought  be- 
fore us  by  the  warrant ;  or,  I  shoald  rather  say, 
we  have  no  authority  of  the  kind  in  such  a  case. 
If  we  could  act  in  the  manner  suggested,  a 
statute  would  have  been  unnecessary.  The 
prisoner  must  be  discharged. 

Ex  parte  Clinton,  October  25  and  27, 1845. 
This  was  a  decision  of  Piatt,  B.,  at  chambers, 
on  a  return  to  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  bring 
up  Clinton,  who  had  been  committed  for  extra- 
dition to  the  United  States  under  6  &  7  Vict. 
c.  76.,  and  8  &  9  Vict.c.  120.,(6)  and  raised  the 
question  whether  the  statute  and  treaty  applied 
to  offences  committed  before  the  passing  of  the 
Act.  6  &  7  Vict,  c.  76.  s.  1  provided  for  the 
extradition  of  "  an^  person  charged  with  forgery, 
&c.,  committed  within  the  junsdiction  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  who  shall  be  found 
within  the  territories  of  Her  Majesty.''  The 
treaty  with  the  United  States,  after  reciting  that 
**  it  IS  found  expedient,  fee,  that  persons  com^ 

(a)  Amended  by  8  &  9  Vict.  c.  120.  See 
now  the  Extradition  Act,  1S70,  3d  &  84 
Vict.  c.  52.,  and  1^73  36  &;  37  Vict.  c.  60.,  and 
the  Treaty  with  France  of  14th  August  1876. 

(6)  See  now  the  Extradition  Act,  1870; 
80  &  84  Viet.  c.  52  j  86  &  87  Vict.  c.  60. ;  Reg. 
9.  Aabforth.8,  TimM  L.B.  888. 


mitting  the  crimes  hereinafter  enumerated,  and 
being  fugitives  from  justice,  should,  under  certain 
circumstances,  be  reciprocally  delivered  up," 
provided  (Article  x.)  that  the  contracting  parties 
should  deliver  up  *'all  persons,  who  being 
charged  with  the  crime  of  murder,  or  assault 
with  intent  to  committ  murder,  or  piracy,  or 
arson,  or  robbery,  or  forgery,  or  the  utterance 
of  forged  paper,  committed  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  either,  shall  seek  an  asylum,  or  shall  be  found 
within  the  teiritories  of  the  other." 

For  the  prisoner  it  was  argued  that  the  treaty 
was  reciprocal,  and  that  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution did  not  allow  of  ex  post  facto  laws, 
Art.  3  s.  10 ;  the  recital  of  the  treaty  referred 
to  persons  **  committing  "  crimes,  not  "  having 
committed  '*  them.  The  Act  must  be  construed 
in  favorem  libertatis.  For  the  Crown  it  was 
argued  that  the  words  of  the  Act  were  wide 
enough  to  include  offences  committed  before 
its  passing.  Such  offences  were  expressly  ex- 
cluded from  the  Act  for  carrying  out  the  Con- 
vention with  France,  6  &  7  Vict,  c.  76.  This 
was  not  an  ex  post  facto  law,  and  created  no 
new  offence.  The  words  in  the  recital  of  the 
treaty,  "  being  fugitive  from  justice,**  showed 
that  it  contemplated  past  offences  as  well. 

The  folluwiog  report  of  Platt*8  judgment  is 
taken  from  the  Law  Times  of  November  1, 
1845:— 

PLATr,  B.,  in  delivering  judgment,  said  that, 
generally  speaking,  a  foreigner  while  in  this 
country  possessed  all  the  rijxhts  of  a  British 
subject,  as  regards  personal  possessions  and 
liberty.  He  was  subject  to  our  laws,  and  those 
laws  gave  him  correlative  rights,  so  long  as  he 
did  not  infringe  them  so  as  to  make  himself  liable 
to  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  country ;  bat 
if  he  did  that,  he  was  equally  liable  to  be  taken 
for  such  crime  as  any  subject  of  the  Crown. 
What,  then,  was  the  situation  of  this  prisoner  ? 
Against  the  law  of  this  oountry  he  had  not 
oifended ;  his  liberty,  as  regards  the  law  of  this 
country,  was  inUct.  But  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
on  which  these  proceedings  had  been  built, 
might  have  given  power  to  restrain  his  liberty  for 
some  cause.  It  appears  that,  in  1 848,  treaties  had 
been  signed  with  France  and  with  America  for  the 
surrender  of  certain  specified  criminals  between 
each  of  those  two  countries  respectively,  and  the 
object  of  the  contracting  parties  in  both  cases 
was  evidently  reciprocal  protection.  There  was, 
therefore,  a  good  deal  in  what  had  been  urged 
on  tlie  score  of  reciprocity,  because  the  reci- 
procity would  not  be  perfect,  if,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  United  States  had  not — as  had  been 
alleged,  and  not  denied— -the  power  of  making 
an  ex  post  facto  law,  while,  on  the  other,  in 
England  the  Act  was  to  be  held  to  have  retro- 
spective effect.  He  considered  that  it  might 
be  taken  for  granted,  that  each  party  to  the 
treaty  contemplated  a  complete  and  practical 
reciprocity  when  they  entered  into  it ;  that  it 
was  an  obligation  on  one  side,  accompanied  by  a 
correlative  right  on  the  other.  The  question 
then  was,  to  what  description  of  persons  did  the 
words  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  attach?  This 
statute  was  not  within  the  category  of  '% 
remedial  law,  and  to  be  construed  accordingly ; 
for  thatpiii^ple  applied  only  to  the  constructioa 
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of  laws  operating  within  our  own  coontrj; 
this  statute  must  he  construed  hy  the  rules  of 
justice,  not  those  of  technicality.  To  gire  an 
ex  pott  facto  operation  to  this  enactment  would 
be  very  mischievous;  because,  though  it  was 
not  possible  to  saj  that  such  a  thing  was  hostile 
to  the  spirit  of  English  law,  inasmuch  as,  till 
within  a  few  years  i^k,  an  Act  of  Parliament 
passed  at  the  end  of  a  session  was  held  to  relate 
back  to  the  beginning,  so  that  it  might  in  that 
way  be  possible  that  a  man  should  have  been 
committed  to  prison  for  a  crime  created  after 
the  thing  was  done  for  which  be  was  charged, 
yet  this  was  very  harsh,  and  a  late  Act  had  pro- 
vided that,  unless  when  otherwise  provided,  all 
acts  should  come  into  operation  from  the  day  of 
the  passing.  That  was  the  82nd  of  August, 
1 843,  in  this  case.  The  object  of  the  Act  was 
to  give  effect  to  a  treaty  for  reciprocally 
rendering  up  persons  *' being  charged  with 
the  crime  of  murder,  &c.,  committed  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  either."  Now,  "  being 
charged,"  in  his  opinion,  clearly  meant  *<  being 
then  charged,"  but  the  word  "committed" 
might  stand  for  "which  have  theretofore 
been  committed,"  or  "which  were  then  com- 
mitted," or  "  which  should  be  committed  after 
the  passing  of  the  Act."  Looking  into  the 
treaty  for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  which 
this  Act  was  passed,  he  found  the  terms  were, 
"persons  committing  the  crimes  hexeinafter 
specified  and  being  nigitive  from  justice,"  &o. 
On  this  he  would  remark,  that  it  appeared  to 
him  very  doubtful  whether  under  &is  treaty 
a  Berebant  oommittmg  forgeiy  of  a  bill  of  ex- 
change in  the  United  States  with  the  intention 
of  providing  for  it  at  maturity,  and  coming  over 
here  ammo  revertendi,  and  therefore  not  a 
fugitive  from  justice,  could  be  taken  and  given 
up  to  the  American  Government.(a)  "  Being 
fugitive,"  meant  being  so  at  the  time  when  the 
law  was  to  be  put  in  force.  If  so,  then  it  would 
appear  that  the  word  "  committing  "  meant  com- 
mitting after  the  treaty .  According  to  the  common 
ooQrse  of  reasoning  and  of  justice,  it  must  be 
considered  that  the  treaty  was  meant  to  attach 
only  on  those  whose  crimes  as  well  as  fiight  had 
taken  place  since  the  making  of  the  treaty.  I 
That  most  be  the  eonstruetion  of  the  treaty,  and 
the  construction  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  must 
correspond;  for  he  considered  that  they  were 
bound  to  advert  to  the  treaty  to  discover  the 
meaning  and  intention  of  the  Act  of  Parliament ; 
and,  therefore,  he  thought  that  the  word  "  com- 
mitted "  eould  not  be  referred  to  transactions 
before  the  date  of  the  treaty.  The  word  could 
have  no  other  application.  That  was  his 
opinion ;  aad  he  thought  he  was  bound  to  act 
upon  it — beoanse  it  seemed  to  him  that  in  this 
country  laws  to  tax  or  to  restrain  liberty  must  be 
clear,  and  if  this  was  defective  in  expressing  the 
intention  of  the  legislature,  it  was  for  them  to 
alter  it  His  opinion  was  founded  on  the  treaty ; 
and,  UJkioff  th«t  groimd,  he  thought  that  the 
Aet  of  Parliament  could  only  apply  to  those  who 
had  committed  the  crime  after  the  paseiag  of  it. 


(a)  SeeHc^.v.  Jacobi,46L.T.K.S.I57;  and 
Seg.  V.  NiUins,  62  LJ.,  M.C.  157. 


It  seemed  to  Um,  thereforei  that  be  coold  oolf 
order  that  this  man  he  discharged.  The 
prisoner  was  then  accordingly  discharged. 


"  In  the  matter  of  the  I$land  of  Orenada  and 
the  Hon.  John  Sandereon,  Chirf  Juitiee, 
February  »~11,  1847.  Hus  was  a  reference  to 
the  Privy  Council,  reported  in  6  Moo.  P.  C.  38, 
where  the  headuote  is  as  follows: — "On  a 
Memorial,  presented  to  the  Queen  in  Council  by 
the  House  of  Assembly  of  Grenada,  eomplainiiig 
of  the  jadicial  conduct  of  the  Chief  Juttice  of 
that  island,  af  illegal  and  oppressive,  being 
referred  to  the  Privy  Council,  it  appeared  from 
the  evideace  that,  during  the  fourteen  years  in 
which  he  had  held  the  office,  he  had  diq>layed  on 
the  Bench  several  instances  of  mtemperate  and, 
in  some  cases,  illegal  conduct,  but  these  acts 
were  committed  many  years  before  the  presen- 
tation of  the  Memorial,  without  any  complaint  at 
the  time  of  the  Chief  Juetite**  misconduct ;  the 
ouly  act  of  recent  date  complained  of  being  the 
fining  of  two  magistrates  for  taking  depositions 
in  the  third,  instead  of  in  the  first,  person. 

"  In  these  circumstances,  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee reported  to  the  C*rown,  that,  having  regaid 
to  the  length  of  time  which  had  elapeed  since  all 
the  acts  complained  of,  except  that  of  fining  the 
magistrates  (which,  though  erroneous  and  im- 
proper, had  been  committed  by  the  Chief  Jmdiee 
m  the  execution  of  his  daty),  they  could  not, 
sitting  judicially,  advise  the  Grown  to  remoTe 
the  Chief  Justice  for  misconduct." 


The  Limerich  Special  Commiseion,  January 
1848.  (See  "A  Report  of  Trials  under  a 
Special  Commission  for  the  coimty  of  Limerick, 
held  at  Limerick,  January  1848."  By  J.  8. 
Armstrong,  Barrister-at-Law.  Dublin,  1848.) 
The  Commission  was  opened  on  Jan.  4,  1848, 
before  Blackbume,  L.C.J.,  and  Pigot,  C.B.  In 
charging  the  Grand  Jury  Blachbume,  L.CJ., 
explained  the  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to 
the  Commission  as  follows : — 

At  a  crisis  of  great  public  danger.  Her 
Majesty  has  called  upon  her  subjects  to  sssist 
in  vindicating  the  violated  laws  of  the  land,  and 
to  be  themselves  instrumental  in  restoring  to  the 
country  the  blessings  of  order  and  tranquillity. 

That  we  are  in  such  a  crisis  there  is,  unfortn- 
nately,  no  reason  to  doubt  The  L^gislatore,  by 
an  Act  of  Parliament  (a)  which  has  just  recently 
rect'ived  the  royal  assent,  and  become  the  law  of 
Ireland,  contains  in  the  recital  these  words  :— 
"  Whereas,  in  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of 
crime  and  outrage  in  certain  parts  of  Ireland,  it 
is  necessary  to  make  provision  for  the  prevention 
thereof." 

His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  has,  in 
execution  of  the  power  committed  to  him  by 
that  Act,  issued  a  Proclamation,  with  the  adrioe 
and  assistance  of  the  Privy  Ckmncil,  by  which 
the  entire  of  vour  county,  together  with  veiy 
extensive  distncts  in  Ireland,  are  made  sahject 
to  the  provisions  of  that  Act,  which  provisions 


(a)  ll&19Vi0t«.fl. 
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are  now  binding  upon  eyerj  inhabitant,  inmate, 
and  stranger  within  the  proclaimed  distriots. 
Her  Majesty's  GoTemiuent,  on  full  and  mature 
considenitiou  of  the  actual  state  of  things,  have 
issued  this  Special  Commission  in  order  that 
justice  may  be  speedily  administered,  the  ur- 
gency of  the  case  being  such  as  not  to  admit 
delay  until  the  ordinary  period  for  administering 
the  criminal  law.  All  these  circumstances  con- 
cur in  justifying  the  opinion  that  danger  to  a 
considerable  extent  prevails ;  and  this,  unfortu- 
nately, has  received  too  foil  a  confirmation  from 
the  calendar  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  and  which 
contains  a  frightful  detail  of  every  crime,  every 
atrocity,  by  which  our  nature  can  be  disgraced. 
But  besides  evincing  a  g-eneral  spirit  of  insubor- 
dination, and  the  prevalence  of  crime  to  this 
frightful  degree,  it  is  perfectly  pbiin,  from  the 
nature  of  these  crimes,  and  the  circumstances 
attending  their  perpetration,  that  there  prevails 
in  this  country  an  extensive  combination,  which, 
for  the  attainment  of  its  guilty  purposes,  has 
perpetrated  every  crime  that  can  be  committed 
in  violation  of  the  laws  of  God  and  man.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say,  that  unless  the  progress  of 
this  frightfol  calamity  be  arrested,  and  speedily 
arrested,  the  very  bonds  of  our  social  system 
will,  already  weakened  and  relaxed,  be  altogether 
dissolved. 

Gentlemen,  it  further  appears,  that  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  this  combination,  and  this  illegal 
confederacy,  is  the  destruction  of  the  rights  of 
landlords:  fraud,  violence,  and  intimidation  are 
reeuived  to,  and  even  marder  itself  is  perpe- 
trated, in  order  to  prevent  or  frustrate  landlords 
in  the  execution  of  their  legal  rights  and 
remedies ;  and  I  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  if  these 
designs,  attempted  to  be  effected  by  such  means, 
shotUd  be  accomplished,  the  necessary  and  prac- 
tical effect  will  be,  that  the  occupiers  of  the  land 
must  become  substantially  its  proprietors. 

But  we  should  take  a  very  limited  view  of 
these  frightful  calamities,  if  we  considered  these 
outrages  as  exclusively  confined  to  the  rights 
and  remedies  of  landed  proprietors.  In  truth 
the  spirit  of  wickedness  once  let  loose  has  known 
no  bounds,  and  acknowledged  no  distinction; 
the  persons  and  properties  of  individuals  of  all 
ranks  and  classes  are  indiscriminately  assailed 
and  plundered;  and  if  thew  practices  be  not 
arrested  and  prevented,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
say  there  exists  in  this  country  either  the 
dominion  of  law,  or  the  satety  of  person  or 


QenUemen,  according  to  my  means  of  in- 
formation, it  appears  that  the  actual  perpetrators 
of  theee  outrages  are  comparatively  limited  in 
numbers ;  I  beueve  their  spirit  is  as  dastardly 
as  their  numbers  are  limited,  and  that  it  requires 
but  a  steady  administration  of  the  law,  and  a 
decided  opposition  by  those  who  value  the  safety 
of  penon  and  property,  for  ^eir  speedy  and 
effeotnai  suppression.  But  still  we  form  a  very 
imperfect  idea  of  the  actual  state  of  the  country, 
if  we  were  merely  to  regard  the  persons  who 
aetoally  are  disturbers  of  the  public  peace. 
Unfonunatelj,  I  do  believe  they  are  abetted  by 
persons  who  hope  to  profit  by  their  crimes; 
^dule  a  maoh  lioger  Aumber  connive  at  their 
erimes,  either  in  the  hope  of   sharing  hn  the 


general  plunder,  or  from  actual  apprehension 
and  terror.  Thus,  by  withholding  from  the  law 
that  assistance  and  support  which  it  is  equally 
their  duty  and  interest  to  afford,  they  actively 
contribute  to  a  state  of  things  which  must  end, 
in  my  apprehension,  in  theu*  own  subjugation 
to  a  tyranny  which  they  thus  contribute  to 
establish. 

But  there  is  another  class  of  persons,  who 
neither  countenancing,  abetting,  nor  conniving 
at  their  unlawful  practices,  appear  not  to  under- 
stand what  is  their  bounden  duty  at  such  a 
crisis.  I  fear  that  .the  prevailing  disorder  is  a 
decisive  proof  of  the  apathy  and  indifference  of 
a  large  class  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  from 
whom  activity  and  exertion,  in  support  of  Uie 
law,  is  due,  and  might  be  expected.  Persons  of 
this  description  are  too  apt  to  complain  that 
they  have  not  had  the  protection  given  them, 
the  assistance  and  protection  which  it  was  the 
duty  and  in  the  power  of  the  Government  to 
afford;  but  they  should  recollect,  that  the 
execution  of  the  law  requires  the  co-operation 
and  assistance  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  and 
that  without  such  assistance  and  co-operation, 
the  law  will  be  almost  a  dead  letter;  and  they 
should  also  remember,  that  their  b4^6t  claim  is 
the  support  which  they  do,  or  should,  afford  to 
the  authority  of  the  hiw ;  and  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  man,  in  his  own  sphere,  and  to  the 
utmost  of  his  influence,  to  give  his  aid  to  the 
execution  of  the  law,  and  to  the  preservation  of 
the  pubhc  peace. 

Gentlemen,  having  adverted  to  what  may  be 
tndy  termed  the  pnncipal  object  of  this  illegal 
confederacy,  I  may  be  allowed  to  observe, 
looking  to  the  land  as  the  means  of  affording 
subsistence  to  a  large,  and  to  the  poor,  portion 
of  our  population,  that  there  never  was  a  period 
at  which,  in  reference  to  that  matter,  there  was 
less  reason  for  interfering  with  the  rights  or 
remedies  of  the  landlord.  You  are  aware  that 
the  principle  is  now  admitted,  that  every  person 
has  a  right  to  be  supported  by  and  out  of  the 
land.  This  is  not  only  acknowledged  as  an 
abstract  principle,  but  it  is  embodied  in  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  by  which  most  stringent  measures 
are  provided  for  mitking  provision  for  the  poor, 
and  that,  at  the  cost  and  expense  of  the  very 
class  against  whom,  and  against  whose  rights, 
there  is  this  general  confederacy.  I  think  it 
right  further  to  remark,  in  reference  to  the 
calamity  with  which  this  couutry  is,  and  has 
been,  afflicted  by  the  providence  of  God — I  have 
considered  how  far  it  is,  or  may  have  been,  the 
cause  of  these  frightful  outrages ;  and  the  result 
is,  and  I  am  bound  to  say,  that  while  the 
patience  and  enduring  fortitude  with  which  it 
has  been  submitted  to  and  borne  by  a  large 
portion  of  our  destitute  poor,  have  been  in  the 
highest  degree  exemplary,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  find  in  tiie  calendar  before  me  a  single  case 
in  which  dogUtution  or  distress  has,  in  the  re- 
motest deg^  \DB^gated  or  influenced  the  com- 
mission of  'mefi  ^vch  originate  in  illegal  con- 
federacies  tt»^ 


Gentl, 


:^. 


:^« 


state  of  things, 


which  K^^.,.tif  ^7k  IS  to  assemble  here,  and  Uxe 
'^^^^^^NtrfC**     ^^^\a;ted  Vhese  outrages. 


mnous  oauses  of  a  sodaL 
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and  political  oharaeter.  With  the  inTestigation 
of  these  causes,  and  the  reasonableness  of  these 
opinions,  we  have  nothing  to  do.  We  have  no 
power  to  investigate — no  power  to  re<1re8s ;  the 
only  redress  which  can  arise  from  our  proceed- 
ings is  the  protection  to  tbe  loyal,  peaceable  and 
industrious,  which  will  be  accomplished  by 
patting  an  end  to  this  wicked  syptem  by  which 
they  are  enthralled,  and  by  which  their  lives  and 
property  are  rendered  insecure.  But  there  is 
another  reason  why  I  do  not  advert  to  these 
causes :  We  are  to  administer  the  law,  which 
does  not  admit  any  cause  or  any  fact  to  be  an 
excuse  or  justification  for  the  commission  of 
crime:  the  law  cannot  tolerate  its  own  violation. 
Wrongs  there  may  be— injuries  and  sufferings 
there  may  be— forming  a  just  ground  of  com- 
plaint ;  but  it  is  perfectly  plain,  that  wrongs,  in- 
juries and  sufferings  may  be  aggravated,  but 
never  can  be  alleviated,  or  redressed,  by  a 
violation  of  the  law.  The  persons,  if  there  be 
any  ruch,  who  disseminate  such  opinions,  or 
who  give  advice  in  opposition  to  these  simple 
truths,  incur  the  most  serious  responsibility ; 
and,  in  my  opinion,  that  responsibility  is  not  the 
less  serious,  or  tbe  danger  of  that  advice  less 
pernicious,  when  crimes  are  extenuated,  and  the 
criminal,  as  an  aggrieved  and  injured  person, 
commended  to  public  sympathy  and  commiser- 
ation, than  if  the  violation  of  the  law  were  in 
express  terms  inculcated  or  enjoined. 

Gentlemen,  having  now  called  your  attention 
to  the  actual  state  and  condition  of  the  country, 
it  seems  to  be  necessary,  in  reference  both  to 
your  duties  as  Grand  Jurors  and  Magistrates, 
to  direct  it  to  certain  provisions  of  the  law.  with 
some  of  which  you  are  all  very  probably  ac- 
quainted, but  to  some  of  which  your  consider- 
ation may  not  have  been  directed,  or  probably 
may  not  have  been  attended  to  particularly. 
For  this  purpose,  I  shall  call  your  attention  to 
the  code  called  the  Whiteboy  Acts,  which  are 
peculiar  to  Ireland,  and  which  are  only  in 
operation  when  the  country  is  disturbed.  The 
recital  of  tbe  first  of  these  Acts,  passed  in  1776, 
is  this  (a): — ^" Whereas  it  has  fi-equently  hap- 
pened of  late  years,  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  that  several  persons,  calling  them- 
selves Whiteboys,  and  others,  as  well  by  night 
as  in  the  day  time,  have,  in  a  riotous,  disorderly, 
and  tumultuous  manner,  assembled  together,  and 
have  abused  and  injured  the  persons,  habita- 
tions, and  properties  of  many  of  His  MajestyV 
faithful  and  loyal  subjects,  and  have  taken  and 
carried  away  their  horses  and  arms,  and  have 
compelled  them  to  surrender  up,  quit,  and  leave 
their  habitations,  farms,  and  places  of  abode, 
and  have,  with  threats  and  violence,  imposed 
sundry  oaths  and  solemn  declarations  contrary 
to  law,  and  solicited  several  of  His  Majesty's 
subjects,  by  threats  and  promises,  to  join  with 
them  in  such  their  mischievous  und  iniquitous 
proceedings,  and  have  also  sent  several  threat- 
ening and  incendiary  letters  to  several  persons, 
to  the  great  terror  of  His  Majesty's  subjects." 


(a)  15  &  16  Geo.  8.  c.  21.;  27  Geo.  3.  c.  15. 
8.  10;  40  Geo.  3.  c.  96;  50  Geo.  8.  c.  102  ; 
1  &  2  Win.  4.  c.  44 ;  6  Vict.  sess.  2.  c.  28 ; 
20  &  21  Vict.  c.  8. 


Uofortanately,  the  atate  of  things  here  de- 
scribed is  that  which  now  prevails  in  tbe  County 
of  Limerick  to  an  alarming  extent.  The  first 
provision  of  that  Statute  is  that  which  relates  to 
appearing  in  arms.     It  enacts . — 

"That  if  any  person,  or  persons,  from  and 
after  tbe  Ist  of  March,  1776,  being  armed  with 
any  fire-arms,  firelock,  pistol,  or  any  ofiensive 
weapon  or  weapons  whatsoever,  or  having  his, 
her,  or  their  face  or  faces,  body  or  bodies,  dis- 
guised in  any  manner  whatsoever,  or  wearing 
any  particular  badge,  dress,  or  uniform,  not 
usually  worn  by  him,  her,  or  them,  upon  his, 
her,  or  their  lawful  occasions,  or  assuming  any 
particular  name  or  denomination  not  usually 
assumed  by  His  Majesty's  subjects  upon  these 
lawful  occasions,  shall  rise,  assemble,  or  appear 
by  day  or  night,  to  the  terror  cf  Hia  Majesty's 
subjects,  shall  be  gruilty  of  high  misdemeanor." 

Ton  may  observe,  this  makes  the  appearing  in 
arms,  to  the  terror  of  the  Queen's  subjects,  a 
very  serious  misdemeanor. 

But  I  now  call  your  attention,  in  oonnection 
with  this,  to  the  provisions  of  the  late  Act, 
which  I  have  before  adverted  to.  You  will  find 
that  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  having  declared  tbe 
County  of  Limerick  to  be  subject  to  its  pro- 
visions, no  person,  except  he  comes  within  its 
exemptions,  or  unless  he  have  a  licence,  can 
either  have  or  carry  arms,  although  he  his  or 
carries  them  without  doing  violence  or  creating 
terror.  The  law,  therefore,  in  this  county  now 
is,  that  any,  but  persons  licensed  or  exempted, 
having  or  carrying  arras,  is  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor, and  liable  to  be  imprisoned  for  two 
years. 

I  would  also  direct  your  attention  to  another 
provision  of  the  same  code,  by  which  you  will 
find  various  offences,  of  all  which  we  find  ex- 
amples in  the  calendar,  all  punishable  by  trans- 
portation, fine  and  imprisonment.  I  need  not 
detail  them:  it  is  plain  they  are  offences  of  a 
most  serious  character,  and  which  may  call  for 
the  infliction  of  a  heavy  punishment. 

There  is  a  provision  of  the  common  law 
pocaliarly  applicable  to  the  present  condition  of 
the  county  ;  it  is  that  which  relates  to  the  crime 
of  being  accessory  before  tbe  fact: — "An 
accessory  before  the  fact  is  one  who,  being 
absent  at  the  time  of  the  crime  committed,  doth 
yet,  however,  counsel,  or  command,  or  abet 
another  to  commit  a  crime  ;  and  it  seems  that 
those  who,  by  hire,  command,  counsel,  or  con- 
spiracy, and  those  who  by  showing  an  express 
liking,  approbation,  or  assent  to  another's 
felonious  design  of  committing  a  felony,  abet  and 
encourage  him  to  commit  it,  but  are  so  far 
absent  when  he  actually  commits  it,  that  he 
could  not  be  encouraged  by  the  hopM  of  any 
immediate  help  or  assistance  from  them,  ars 
accessories  before  the  fact."  You  see  bow 
general  this  definition  is,  and  how  clearly 
adapted  to  involve,  as  accessories,  all  who  aid  in 
devising  the  perpetration  of  crime.  But,  in 
addition  to  this,  there  is  an  Act  in  ibroe  in 
Ireland,  with  respect  to  murder,  which  makes  a 
person  who  conspires  with  another  to  bare  a 
murder  committed,  guilty  of  a  capital  oflfenoe, 
and  liable  to  the  punishment  of  death,  even  al- 
though tbe  mtirder  be  not  actually  perpetrated. 
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This  18  an  Act  passed  in  the  10th  Geo.  4.  c.  84.; 
and  the  8th  8ection  enacts,  *'  That  all  persons 
conspiring,  confederating,  and  agreeinflr  to 
murder  any  person,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony, 
and  being  conricted  thereof,  shall  suffer  death 
as  felons." 

Although  the  law  of  England  is,  that  an  ac- 
cessory before  the  fact  of  murder  can  only  be 
oonvicted  if  the  crime  be  committed,  in  Ireland 
the  mere  conspiring  to  commit  murder,  or 
soliciring  its  coin  mission,  is  a  capital  felony, 
whether  the  murder  be  committed  or  not. 

I  would  next  direct  your  attention  to  an  im- 
portant provision  of  an  Act  (50  Geo.  3.  c.  102. 
8.  7)  which  enacts — "  That  it  shall  and  may  be 
lawful  for  any  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  Ireland 
to  arrest  and  bring  before  him,  or  cause  to  be 
arrested  and  brought  before  him,  any  stranger 
sojourning  or  wandering,  and  to  examine  him  or 
her  on  oath  respecting  his  or  her  place  of 
abode — ^the  place  from  whence  he  or  she  came — 
his  or  her  manner  of  livelihood,  and  his  or  her 
object  or  motive  for  remaining  or  coming  into 
the  county,  city  or  town  in  which  he  or  she 
shall  be  found ;  and  unless  he  or  she  shall 
answer  to  the  satisfaction  of  such  msgistrate,  or 
produce  sufficient  security  for  his  or  her  good 
behaviour,  8uch  magistrate  shall  commit  him  or 
her  to  gaol,  or  the  house  of  correction,  there  to 
remain  until  he  or  she  shall  find  security  as 
aforesaid,  or  until  be  or  she  be  discharged  by 
snch  magistrate.'* 

The  power  thus  created  may  be  used  with 
most  beneficial  effect  :  for  you  know  it  is 
qnite  a  common  practice  to  cause  crimes  to  be 
committed  by  strangers  hired  and  introduced 
from  another  part  ot  the  country.  The  power 
IS  of  a  mo!»t  salutary  character,  and  calculated 
to  produce  the  most  salutary  effects,  and  it 
ought  not  to  remain  unexercised.  Considering 
the  nature  of  the  crimes  now  prevalent,  its 
exercise  may  be  attended  with  great  advantage 
aa  a  means  of  prevention. 

It  is  important  that  I  should  advert  to  the 
provisions  of  the  law  with  respect  to  riots,  and 
nnlawful  and  tumultuous  assemblies  ;  and  the 
more  particularly  so,  because  I  understand  an 
opinion  has  gone  abroad  that  the  interference  of 
magistrates  ought  not  to  take  place  until  after 
the  Biot  Act  has  been  read,  and  after  the  lapse 
of  an  hour  from  that  time.  This  is  the  greatest 
mistake.  No  doubt,  the  several  penal  conse- 
quences attendant  on  the  omission  to  disperse 
will  not  be  incurred  until  after  the  Riot  Act  has 
been  read,  and  a  certain  lapse  of  time;  but 
an  unlawful,  riotous  and  tumultuous  assembly 
should  not  be  allowed  by  a  magistrate  to  con- 
tinue one  moment ;  and  the  error  I  advert  to 
must  have  arisen  from  ignorance  of,  or  inatten- 
tion to,  the  clause  of  the  Act  27  Geo,  3  c.  15. 
which  provides,  "  That  if  any  persons,  to  the 
number  of  twelve  or  more,  being  unlawfully, 
riotously  and  tumultuously  assembled,  to  the 
disturbance  of  the  public  peace,  and  being  re- 
quired or  commanded,  in  the  King*s  name,  by 
any  one  or  more  Justice  or  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  or  by  the  Sheriff  of  the  county,  or  his 
Under-sheriff,  or  by  the  Mavor,  Sheriff,  Bailiff 
or  BaDiifii,  or  other  head  0moer  or  Justioe  of 
the  Peace  of  any  city  or  town  corporate,  where 


any  snob  rising  or  assembly  shall  be,  by  pro- 
clamation to  be  made  in  the  King's  name,  in 
the  form  hereinafter  directed,  to  disperse,  nhall, 
to  the  number  of  twelve  or  more,  notwithntand- 
ing  such  proclamation,  unlawfully,  riotously  and 
tunmltuously  remain  or  continue  together  as 
aforesaid  for  the  space  of  one  hour  after  such 
procKmation  made  as  aforesaid ;  then  such  con- 
tinuing together  as  aforesaid,  to  the  number  of 
twelve  or  more,  after  such  proclamation  made  as 
aforesaid,  shnll  be  adjudged  felony,  and  the 
offenders  therein,  being  by  due  course  of  law 
thereof  convicted,  shall  be  adjudged  felons,  snd 
shall  suffer  death,  as  in  cases  of  felony,  without 
benefit  of  dei^y." 

This  Act  IS  in  full  force,  and  appUes  not 
simply  to  the  case  of  riots,  but  to  all  unlawful 
and  tumultuous  assemblies ;  making  it  the  duty 
of  the  mHgi.strate  not  to  delay  his  power  of  ap- 
prehending rioter^,  even  although  the  Riot  Act 
may  not  have  been  read,  nor  an  hour  hare 
elapsed  from  the  time  of  the  reading  of  the  Riot 
Act. 

There  is  another  provision,  of  a  protective 
character,  which  deserves  your  attention.  By  a 
clause  in  the  VVhiteboy  Act,  15  &  16  Geo.  9, 
0.  21.  s.  6,  it  was  expressly  provided  that  it 
fthould  be  lawful  for  every  Justice,  &c.,  taking 
with  them  the  necessary  assistance,  and  they 
are  thereby  empowered,  to  command  all  the 
Queen's  subjects  of  age  and  abiliry  to  be  assist- 
ing to  apprehend,  disperse,  renist,  and  oppose  all 
persons  engap^ed  in  Whiteb<iy  outrages.  The 
breach  of  this  Act,  in  refusing  or  omitting  to 
give  the  assistance  required,  is  a  misdemeanor  ; 
and  now  by  the  16th  section  of  the  late  Act,  all 
male  persons  between  the  ase  of  sixteen  and 
sixty,  aie  in  case  of  murder,  bound,  when 
required  by  a  Magistrate  or  Peace-officer,  to  join 
in  the  search  and  pursuit  of  the  person  charged, 
and  to  do  their  utmost  to  apprehend  him.  In 
cane  of  refusal  or  neglect,  the  person  so  called 
on  may  be  imprisoned  for  two  years  with  hard 
labour. 

There  is  one  other  provision  of  the  late 
statute,  which  it  is  of  importance  should  be 
generally  known:  it  is  the  8th  section,  whif^h 
enables*  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  send  into  any 
barony  or  district  an  additional  Police  force,  the 
expense  of  which  is  to  be  defrayed  by  a  tax 
levied  on  the  landholders  of  that  locality,  and 
levied  as  ^and-jury  cess;  so  that  the  tenants 
and  occupiers  themselves  become  exclusively 
liable  for  the  charge  of  this  additional  force,  if, 
unfortunately,  in  that  locality  an  additional 
force  should  become  necessary. 

Thursday,  January  6th. 

The  following  observations  of  the  learned 
judges  in  passing  sentence  describe  the  results 
of  the  Commission : 

William  Ryan  l)eiug  placed  at  the  bar  and 
asked  what  be  h»*d  to  say  why  sentence  of  deoth 
and  execut\/v0  should  not  be  passed  upon  him, 
said — "  TK-.*  he  ^*^  never  been  arretted  for  a 
gun  or  p\  J!^ .  .  ^'iX  be  always  laboured  to  get 
his  bre^^OV »  ^\y  •,  that  bia  prosecutort  were 
perjur^Sp  V^r  {b«5  ^*^  >AacV  «iv^  faXse  p«c- 
jtireraj    \^fc]0r  ^\^e^«**^«no«i«ii\.x  wAWs  only 
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reqaett  wbi  that  he  should  be  buried  with  hU 
parents." 

PiooT,  C.B. :  William  Ryan,  if  aoj  thing  oould 
increase  the  horror  of  the  dreadful  scene  which, 
so  far  as  r«fpard8  jou,  is  coming  towards  its  close, 
it  is  the  hearing  of  those  words  which  jou  have 
just  suffered  to  fall  from  your  lips.  After  an 
investigation  as  full,  as  patient  and  as  complete 
as  was  eyer  presented  to  the  considenUion  of  a 
Court  of  Justice,  you  have,  upon  evidence  of  the 
clearest  character,  by  a  jury,  impressed  with 
conviction  unclouded  by.  a  doubt,  been  found 
guilty  of  the  dreadful  crime  of  wilful  murder. 
A  man  in  your  own  class  of  life,  a  farmer,  rest- 
ing from  the  labours  of  the  day,  sits  in  his 
cottage  surrounded  by  his  family,  near  to  his 
hearth.  Some  of  that  family  are  seated  near 
him — }m  nephew,  a  boy,  on  one  side — his  niece, 
a  girl  of  early  age,  on  the  other — his  children 
in  the  room ;  his  wife,  their  mother,  occupied 
in  a  little  office  of  motherly  attention,  washing 
the  feet  of  one  of  their  infants,  preparatory  to 
putting  them  to  bed.  Wliile  Uiis  man  was 
sitting  in  his  chair,  in  that  scene  of  peace,  yon 
entered  his  dwelling  with  a  blunderbuss  charged 
with-  eleven  balls,  you  approached  him,  you 
placed  the  weapon  within  a  feyt  inches  of  his 
back,  and  in  the  presence  of  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, you  shot  him  dead !  Yon  saw  before  you 
the  boy — ^for  he  saw  you— who  knew  you  and 
identified  you.  That  boy  was  in  the  direction 
in  which  you  fired,  and  you  therefore  incurred 
the  risk  of  a  double  murder.  Tou  nearly  per- 
petrated it,  for  some  of  the  balls  which  panned 
through  the  body  of  your  victim  reached  the 
boy  HAd  inflicted  wounds  upon  his  p  'rson. 

Them  are  circumstances  connected  with  it, 
on  which  it  is  impossible  that  I  can  forbear 
from  observing.  It  was  characterised  by  cir- 
cumstances of  daring  and  audacity  seldom  ex- 
hibited, even  in  the  perpetration  of  such  a  crime 
as  this.  It  was  committed  on  the  82nd  of 
Septi'mber.  Upon  the  17th,  but  fiye  days 
before,  you  had  attempted  the  commission  of  a 
similar  crime ;  you  attempted  the  life  of  the 
brother  nf  the  man  whom  on  that  evening  yon 
succeeded  in  slaying.  You  were  attempting  to 
escape  from  justice.  You  knew,  you  must  have 
known,  that  the  officers  of  justice  were  in  pur- 
suit of  you.  And  in  the  neighbourhood  of  your 
residence,  near  to  the  scene  of  that  former  out- 
rage, in  which  you  wounded,  but  fortunatt'ly 
did  not  kill,  your  intended  victim ;  at  an  early 
hour  of  the  evening,  with  the  officers  of  justice 
in  pursuit  of  you,  you  entered  a  dwelling  in 
which  resided  a  number  of  persona  to  whom 
you  were  known,  and  there  you  committed  the 
deed,  in  the  manner  I  have  described.  What 
could  have  encouraged  you  bo  to  perpetrate 
that  deed? 

The  same  day,  Blagkburitb,  L.C.J.,  sen- 
tenced William  Frewen  for  harbouring  a  felon 
(iZyoa,  see  sentence  above). 

William  Frewen,  the  crime  of  which  you 
have  been  convicted  may  be  considered  in  a  great 
degree  the  main  source  of  all  the  frightful 
calamities  with  which  this  unfortunate  country 
is  visited.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  loyal  subject, 
to  the  utmost  extent  in  his  power,  to  aid  in  the 
execution  of  the  law :  in  so  fiir  as  he  omits  ta 


give  that  asaistaaee  he  is  ^oiltj  of  a  dereliction 
of  that  duty,  and  an  abandonment  of  hi«  own 
best  interests ;  for  the  hiw  is  the  basts  of  all  our 
rights,  our  only  security  for  life  and  property : 
and  those  who,  like  yoa«  without  directly  violat- 
ing the  injunctions  of  the  law  themselves,  enable 
others  to  do  so  with  success,  are,  in  effect^  very 
little  in  point  of  guilt  inferior  to  those  by  whose 
instrumentality  life  and  property  are  directly 
assailed.  It  is,  I  have  said,  the  dutj  of  every 
loyal  subject  to  aid  in  the  administration  of  the 
laws  of  the  land.  But  in  your  case  there  were 
other  reasons,  founded  upon  the  laws  of  nature 
and  of  God,  which  should  have  led  you  to 
pursue  a  course  the  very  opposite  to  that  which 
you  adopted.  Murder  is  a  crime  from  which 
humanity  recoils,  and  is  at  variance  with  the 
laws  both  :)f  God  and  of  man.  When,  regardless 
of  all  these  obligations  and  feelings,  a  man 
lends  himself  to  support  and  assist  the  mur- 
derer in  his  guilt,  it  is  a  spectacle  abhorrent  bo 
human itjr,  as  well  as  repugnant  to  every  prin- 
ciple which  should  regulate  the  conduct  of  a 
rational  being  and  of  a  loyal  sabject  You  have 
screened  and  protected  a  murderer,  and  sueh  a 
murderer  I  a  man  who  slew  the  fiither  of  a 
family  in  the  presence  oi  his  wife  and  children— 
a  murder  so  barbarous  and  brutal  that  it  ia  im- 
possible  not  to  shudder  at  the  mention  of  it! 

As  this  perhaps  is  the  first  ease  in  which  an 
accessory  after  the  fact  has  been  convicted,  we 
might  be  disposed  to  adopt  a  lenient  course,  so 
as  if  possible  to  retbrm  the  offender,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  make  his  punishment  an  example 
to  others ;  but  there  are  no  mitigating  circum- 
stances in  your  case.  You  screened  Ryan 
knowing  him  to  be  a  murderer.  You  withdrew 
him  from  the  power  of  the  law,  and  we  feel  that 
we^  have  no  option  or  discretion,  and  are  bound 
to  inflict  upon  you  the  utmost  punishment  the 
law  allows. 

The  sentence  of  the  Ck>urt  is,  that  you  be 
transported  for  the  term  of  your  natural  life. 

January  7. 

PiGOT,  C.B.,  in  sentencing  Andrew  Dea  tat 
murder,  observed : 

It  appears  that  a  person  named  Notman  had 
acquired,  under  one  of  the  Courts  administering 
property  in  this  country,  eome  interest  in 
ground,  of  which  you  and  your  family  claimed 
possession.  Some  time  before  the  day  of  the 
perpetration  of  this  atrooions  deed,  he  had  ac- 
quired that  posaesaion.  You  had  a  brother, 
more  advanced  in  years  than  yourself  -,  and  it 
is  perfectly  plain,  that  with  that  brother  you 
formed  the  deliberate  pUm  of  watching  tbia  un- 
fortunate man— of  waylaying  him,  and  taking 
away  his  life — in  revenge  for  his  having  been 
a  contractor  with  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  the 
&rm,  or  part  of  it,  to  which  vou  and  your 
family  laid  chiim.  On  the  public  road,  in  the 
open  day,  Nwman  and  the  deceased  were 
travelling  upon  their  lawful  business.  It  ap- 
pears that  Nwman  was  armed ;  that  he  carried 
a  gun,  for  some  purpose  to  which  it  is  unnecea- 
sary  to  refer^and  I  only  mention  tbe  fad  ia 
order  to  show  how  this  transaction  iadioataa  the 
daring  and  audacity  that  acooinpanied  the  deedb 
You  watched  for  them  inside  the  lenee  of  the 
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pobKc  road ;  and,  as  thej  paaaed,  jon,  armed 
with  two  pistols  (your  brother  being  armed 
with  one),  discharged  one  of  the  weapons  you 
held  towards  the  two  men  who  were  walking 
together  on  the  public  mad,  and  you  inflicted  a 
wound  upon  Murphy,  which  almost  immediately 
caused  his  death.  From  all  that  transpired  on 
the  trial,  it  would  appear  that  your  purpose  wss 
to  inflict  death  upon  that  Noomam,  whose  life 
has  been  spared  to  enable  him  to  become  a 
witnew  against  you,  on  the  trial  that  has  ended 
in  your  conviction.  But  your  aim  missed,  if  it 
was  directed  against  him,  and  the  crime  which 
you  have  perpetrated  was  the  murder  of  a 
man  who  appears  never  to  have  offended  you 
— ^never  to  have  dooe  apy  act  which  could  have 
caused  a  motive  of  hostility,  or  sentiment  of 
hatred  in  your  breast.  That  man,  innocent 
towards  you,  you  have  deprived  of  life,  in  an 
attempt  probably  made  to  inflict  death  upon 
another  I  Tou  and  your  brother  waited  to 
ascertain  the  result  of  the  deed ;  and  if  Noonan 
had  not  been  in  possession  of  the  gun,  which 
wan  lent  to  him  by  your  victim,  yon  would  pro- 
bably have  committed  a  second  murder,  and 
both  might,  up  to  this  moment,  haye  passed 
unpunished. 

Monday,  January  10. 

The  following  prisoners,  who  had  been  con- 
victed duriLg  the  Commission,  were  brought  up 
for  gentenoe :  — 

John  Farrell,  Michael  Looney,  Daniel 
LooHey,  Michael  Madigan,  Jeremiah  Oaroan, 
Pairteh  Glreson,  Thamae  Frawley,  Patrich 
Birhards'iny  Maurice  Darcy,  Michael  Kennedy, 
John  Cannery,  John  CoUine,  Denis  Flynn, 
Thomas  Hichey,  James  0*DonneU,  John 
O'Donneli,  Laurence  O'Donnell,  William 
Slaitery,  Cornelius  Tracy,  Patrick  Ahem, 
James  Healy,  Michael  Gleeson,  John  Walsh, 
Michael  Falvey,  David  Connelly  John  Bourke, 
Thomas  Hire,  Cornelius  Dea,  Thomas  Walsh, 
Daniel  Noonan,  Michael  Collins  and  William 
Dmggan  were  then  placed  at  the  bar,  and — 

BLACKBURinB,  LC.J.:  What  a  spectacle  to 
witness  in  a  civilised  and  Christian  country! 
There  are  now  more  than  fifteen  human  beings, 
all  of  whom,  in  mercy  to  the  peaceable  and  well 
disposed,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  from  their 
friends  and  native  land;  and  will  your  com- 
panions in  guih  go  on  and  face  the  same  danger? 
Win  they,  unmoTcd  by  your  fate,  rush  into 
crime  agam — blind  to  their  own  interest,  again 
oppose  themselves  to  the  authority  of  the  law — 
again  incur  \U  terrors  and  punishment  ?  Oh  I 
yoc  should  haTc  a  warning  voice  for  them.  It 
it  not  from  my  lips  the  most  forcible  language 
of  admonitioa  should  come.  From  the  place  iu 
which  you  stand  now,  yon  should  warn  the  par- 
ticipators in  your  crimes  to  beware  of  your  fitte, 
and  to  be  assured  if  they  do  not,  your  fate  must 
be  theirs. 

With  what  hope  are  these  evil  designs  entered 
UD,  and  th<ise  evil  practices  continued  ?  Does 
this  Speeial  Commission  prove  that  the  law  has 
lost  ita  rigour  ? — that  the  officers  and  ministers 
of  jostioe,  false  to  their  tmst,  wink  at  the  escape 
of  criminals,  and  decline  to  do  their  duty? 
"Weeiry  ettat  whieb  was  tried  sl&ee  it  oeoMMneed 


proves  that  criminals  cannot  hope  for  impunity. 
The  jurors  have  discharged  their  duty  ably  and 
firmly ;  a  more  eonscientious  discharge  of  the 
duty  of  jurors  was  nerer  exhibited ;  and  it  is 
from  laws  so  administt*red  and  executed  that 
this  desperate  banditti  hope  to  escape  ?  Is  it 
against  the  authority  of  the  law  so  administered 
that  they  expect  to  rear  the  dominion  of  con- 
fusion and  crime  ? 

Has  nothing  occurred  within  a  short  time  to 
diminish  their  hope  of  success,  by  depriving 
them  of  the  power  of  doing  mischief?  An  Act 
has  been  passed,  making  those  who  are  not 
privileged,  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor  for 
having  arms  in  their  possession.  This  Act,  by 
disarming,  will  disable  the  population  of  the 
country  nom  committing  those  horrid  crimes ; 
and  from  my  own  experience  I  can  say,  that  as 
fire>arms  cannot  be  safely  kept  in  houses  by  un- 
privileged persons— for  the  police  search  all 
suspected  habitations — they  will  be  rendered 
totally  unaervieeable  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
are  disposed  to  make  an  improper  use  of  them. 
Has  nothing  else  occurred  to  diminish  the  hopes 
of  security,  by  diminishing  the  power  of  this 
armed  banditti  ?  Has  not  the  case  of  WiUiam 
Frewm,  condemned  to  transportation  for  life, 
for  haTing  harboured  William  Ryan  (Puck), 
who  was  convicted  of  a  liarban>us  murder, 
proved  how  much  the  power  of  doing  mischief 
has  been  diminished  ?  The  power  of  this  illegal 
confKleracy  has  been  founded  on  terror ;  and 
under  the  influence  of  that  fear,  the  ftirmers  of 
the  country  have  repeatedly  been  forced  in- 
voluntarily to  receive  and  harbour  felons  and 
criminals  such  as  you — perhaps  they  acted  in 
ignorance  of  the  law,  but  whether  that  be  so  or 
not,  the  law  is  no  longer  doubtful ;  its  power 
has  been  asserted  and  proved  by  the  conviction 
of  William  Frewen,  and  no  man  can  now  pre- 
tend to  be  ignorant  of  it  Where,  then,  can  the 
disturbers  of  the  peace  find  repose  or  security  ? 
Without  protection,  how  can  criminalB  hope  to 
escape  fVom  jantice  ? 

John  Fan-ell,  yon  are  one  of  a  party  of  eight 
persons,  who,  at  the  hour  of  eight  o*clock  in  the 
morning  in  the  month  of  November,  armed, 
assailed  the  dwelling-house  of  Richard  Bark- 
man.  Your  operations  were  conducted  in  such 
a  way  as  to  show,  that  this  could  not  have  been 
your  first  offence.  Tour  party  was  divided, 
they  were  prepared  to  guard  themselves  from 
interruption ;  they  put  sentinels  on  the  muster 
of  the  house,  in  whose  service  you,  John 
Farrell,  were  actually  earning  your  bread.  We 
can  find  no  mitigating  circumstances  in  the 
nature  and  character  of  the  crime  of  which  you 
haye  been  convicted,  and  the  sentence  of  the 
Court  is,  that  yon  be  transported  for  a  period  of 
fourteen  years. 

The  next  case  in  order,  is  one  in  which  no 
less  than  six  persons  were  engaged;  and  I 
solemnly  declare  that  on  the  perusal  of  the 
evidence,  I  eaB  scarcely  conceive  any  thing 
more  barbarous  ^  ^^^  °^^*^  barbarous  of  times. 
A  party  of  ^i^  persons,  consisting  of  Michael 
Looitey,  P^}  --V  Gleesoa»  Jeremiah  Garvan^ 
Daniel  Z^^*^"  Alicfieel  Madigan,  and 
Thomas  ^^^OffJ'  t«toAed  the  heuae  of  Xs^sr 
w-/ —  ^»S^^!fi     ,i^»a«f\td  hn«alifty  witk 
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which  his  daughter  was  treated  would  moTe  the 
heart  of  anj  mao,  however  iii84»D8tble.  There 
waA  scarcely  an  act  of  harharons  and  anoiaiily 
▼iolence  which  she  did  not  suffer  from  you. 
The  houM  was  broken  into  at  the  dead  of  the 
night  bj  you  and  others,  all  armed;  you 
dragged  the  unfortunate  gn^^l  from  her  bed ;  you 
carried  ber  for  a  mile  or  two  across  the  country, 
over  dykes  and  ditches,  with  scarc«'ly  enough 
of  clothing  for  the  purposes  of  decency !  The 
jury  have,  at  the  instance  of  this  girl,  Catherine 
Molony,  recommended  to  mercy  one  of  that 
number,  Michael  Looney,  What  was  the  cir- 
cumstance in  his  conduct  that  induced  her  thus 
to  tisk  for  mercy  for  him,  and  that  induced  the 
jury  to  give  eifect  to  her  wishes  ?  To  those  who 
have  not  heard  the  trial,  it  will  be  a  subject  of 
surprise  when  I  detail  in  what  it  consisted. 
This  unfortunate  girl  having  been  dragged  from 
her  bed,  nearly  in  a  Htiite  of  nudity,  her  feet 
being  lacerated  and  bleeding,  these  brutes  had 
the  additional  barbarity  to  compel  ber  to  walk 
in  her  naked  feet  along  a  road  newly  prepared 
with  broken  stones;  one  alone,  Michael 
Looney,  interposed  to  save  her  from  this  in- 
human infliction,  and  carried  her  on  hii«  back  ; 
but  he  did  not  restore  her  to  her  parents  and 
friends ;  all  he  did  consisted  in  saving  her — but 
he  did  save  her  from  cruelty  and  torture.  It  is 
alwajs  of  importance,  if  it  can  be  done,  to 
attend  t<>  the  recommendation  of  a  jury,  if  the 
nature  of  the  case  will  allow  it.  At  the  instaace 
of  the  prosecutrix,  the  jury  have  recommended 
you,  Michael  Looney^  to  mercy,  and  we  have, 
after  a  great  deal  of  deliberation,  yielded  to 
that  recommendstion ;  but  I  fear  in  so  doing, 
w*  have  incurred  a  serious  responsibility :  but 
if  we  have  erred,  we  have  erred  on  the  tide  of 
mercy.  I  he  sentence  of  the  Court  is,  that  all 
of  you,  with  the  exception  of  Michael  Looney, 
be  tracsported  for  fourteen  years — and  you, 
Michael    Looney ,  are  to    be    imprisoned  for 

twelve  months 

Thomtu  Hickey — ^There  is  no  case  in  which 
we  have  had  more  difficulty  in  deciding  what  is 
right  to  be  done.  The  facts  are  few.  With 
respect  to  your  guilt  no  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained, when  I  state  the  crime  for  which  you 
have  been  convicted.  At  an  early  hour  in  the 
evening,  with  a  loaded  pistol,  you  approached  a 
house  and  discharged  your  pistol  into  it.  It 
does  not  distinctly  appear  with  what  that  pistol 
was  loaded,  but  Michael  McCarthy  says  there 
were  marks  in  the  wall  of  it  having  been  struck 
by  shot.  His  daughter  recognised  you  and 
pursued  you,  she  was  followed  in  that  pursuit 
by  her  father  and  her  brother-in-law ;  but  before 
they  had  come  to  her  assistance,  she  had  seized 
you  by  the  throat  and  brooght  you  to  the  earth ; 
you  were  then  seised  by  her  father  and  brother, 
who  tied  you  with  a  hay  rope,  and  in  that 
condition  delivered  you  over  to  the  police. 
This  case  is  deservin;;  of  peculiar  observation. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  render  a  tribute  of  ad- 
miration to  the  courage  and  heroism  of  that 
young  girl — i  tribute  due  by  any  manly  heart 
to  real  fbrtitude  —  fortitude  exhibited  in  the 
resistance  of  tyranny  and  oppression.  But 
there  is  another  respect  in  which  she  is  entitled 
to  the  gratitiide  of  her  ooontry.    In  what  I  am 


about  to  say,  I  allude  not  to  any  particalar  in- 
dividual, or  any  particular  district ;  I  spesk  of 
the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  which 
is  pervaded  by  this  moral  pestilence,  which  has 
been  allowed  to  proceed  uncheck*^  and  unin- 
terrupted: I  would  ask,  if  the  same  spirit  that 
animated  this  young  giri  was  prevalent  in  other 
ranks  and  other  classe^s  is  it  possible  that  we 
should  see  our  country  degraded  and  disgraced 
as  it  is  ?  This  girl  has  proved  a  nr>ble  example 
of  self-reliance,  which  is  the  only  sure  basis  of 
independence  of  character  and  eonduct.  Art 
there  none  who  in  her  conduct  will  read  their 
own  censure  and  rebuke  ?  are  there  not  many, 
who  ought  to  be  the  preservers  of  the  public 
peace,  who  will  not  venture  to  compare  theirs 
with  the  conduct  of  that  heroic  gjrl  ?  She 
showed  the  irreMistible  power  of  self-reliance 
when  she  prostrated  yon  to  the  earth,  and  at  the 
tame  moment  that  she  achieved  protection  of 
herself  and  her  family,  performed  that  which  is 
the  first  duty  of  a  subject  to  the  State.  It  is 
really  consoling  to  find,  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
moral  gloom  tl»t  surrounds  us,  that  there  exists 
a  feeling  and  principle  amongst  even  the 
humbler  classes  of  our  population,  that  may 
work  out  the  redemption  of  the  country.  The 
sentence  of  the  Court,  which  I  am  about  to  pass 
upon  you,  I  am  sure  does  not  err  on  the  side  of 
severity  ;  if  at  all,  we  err  on  the  side  of  mercy. 
It  is,  that  you  he  imprisoned  for  two  years,  and 
kept  to  hard  labour  every  alternate  month.  II 
we  had  any  evidence  that  you  had  the 
slightest  intention  of  doing  damage  by  the 
firing  of  that  shot,  we  should  have  transported 
you. 

Tuesday,  January  11. 

John  Benehan  was  then  placed  at  the  bar,  snd 
asked  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown  what  he  had 
to  say  why  sentence  of  deaUi  and  executioa 
should  not  be  pronounced  against  him  ?  The 
prisoner  denied  his  guilt. 

PiooT,  C.fi.,  in  passing  sentence: ~ 
John  Renehan,  you  have  been  found  guilty 
of  aiding  and  abetting  in  the  wilful  murder  of 
John  M*Eniry.  I  am  glad  that  a  short  interral 
has  elapsed  since  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  and 
that  I  have  been  enabled  to  compose  my  own 
thoughts  from  the  impression  which  the  recital 
of  the  evidence  of  yesterday*s  trial  was  calcu- 
lated to  produce  upon  any  person  possessing  a 
particle  of  humanity.  A  murder  more  alrocioas 
m  its  character,  and  surrounded  by  dreiun- 
stances  of  more  frightful,  barbarous  and  savage 
crueltv,  has  seldom  been  made  the  subject  of 
investigation  in  a  Court  of  Justice.  A  farmer, 
with  his  family,  had  gone  to  his  repose :  in  the 
dead  of  night  his  house  is  assailed  i  he  and  his 
family  sre  awakened  from  their  slumber,  and 
an  armed  banditti  appear  oot-xide  his  dwelling  i 
he  fires ;  being  possessed  of  fire-arms,  he  makes 
an  effort  to  repel  them.  It  does  not  appear 
that  any  of  those  who  were  his  av^ailantt  were 
injured  by  the  effort  which  he  made  for  his 
protection.  Some  of  the  party  enter,  admit  the 
rest,  and  they  proceed  at  once  to  search  the 
dwelling.  They  ask  for  money,  and  they  get 
it ;  they  ask  for  more,  and  it  is  given  to  them  { 
thej  ask  for  more  still,  and  they  receive  as 
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much  as  tho  wife  of  the  anfasppy  man  (who  if 
himself  concealed  hj  some  efforts  of  himself 
and  other  memhers  of  his  familj)  is  ahle  to 
gire.  They  ask  for  the  arms  that  are  in  the 
hoose:  they  procure  them,  and  haring  taken 
awaj  the  means  of  defence,  they  search  for  his 
person.  He  is  found ;  and  as  if  to  expose,  by 
express  indication,  the  fell  purpose  of  those 
fiends  in  human  shape,  by  whom  this  deed  of 
atiDcity  is  perpetrated — as  if  to  show  a  rivalry 
amoncst  them  in  wickedness,  the  man  who 
finds  him  says,  "  Give  me  the  blunderbuss,  let 
me  shoot  him,  'tis  I  that  got  him!"  He  is 
dragged  from  the  place  of  his  concealment  out- 
side his  dwelling  door ;  he  is  beaten ;  he  fiies 
back  for  refuge  to  his  family ;  he  is  dragged  ont 
again  ;  the  door  is  closed,  and  while  the  inmates 
are  hushed,  by  the  terror  of  their  situation,  into 
■ilence,  they  hear  distinctly  each  successive 
blow  which  the  unhappy  man  receives,  and  the 
moaning  that  follows  each  infliction.  The  door 
is  again  opened,  some  of  the  party  enter,  and 
yon  are  one  of  them.  You  deliberately  call  for 
a  candle;  you  oblige  one  of  the  inmates  (a 
female)  to  light  the  candle  for  you ;  you  load  a 
gun  in  the  presence  of  that  female  (one  of  the 
witnesses  produced  against  you),  and  you  retire 
with  the  loaded  gun  to  the  scene  in  which  your 
asaociates  are  perpetrating  this  outrage.  Shots 
are  fired,  and  the  party  retire.  The  unfortu- 
nate man  is  brought  in,  not  yet  dead — ^breath- 
ing, but  senseless ;  and  it  is  found  that  during 
the  period  in  which  he  was  subjected  to  this 
process  of  lingering  torture,  his  jaw  was  broken 
— ^his  head  was  friwitured  in  two  places  :  these 
were  not  sufilcient  to  produce  his  instant  death  I 
his  back-bone  was  broken  by  a  gun-shot 
wound — ^his  hip  was  perforated  by  another,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  he  dies,  presenting 
a  mangled  corpse:  any  one  of  those  injuries 
being  proved  on  evidence  as  suflBcient  to  cause 
his  death.  When  he  was  brought  into  the 
house,  in  the  simple  but  expressive  language  of 
one  of  the  witnesses,  '*  You  could  not  know 
him."  Good  God  I  if  one  of  the  brute  creation 
were  subjected  to  this  process  of  cruelty  and 
torture,  is  there  any  one  whose  heart  is  not 
steeled  against  every  feeling  of  humanity,  who 
would  not  recoil  from  the  deed  ? 

What  were  the  motives  that  led  to  the  per- 
petration of  this  murder?  We  are  lost  in 
astonishment  in  considering  the  dreadful  mag- 
nitude of  the  crime,  in  reference  to  the  inade- 
qoaey  of  the  cause.  Tour  step-father,  with 
whom  you  lived,  was  in  possession  of  a  farm 
adjoining  that  occupied  by  M*Eniry.  M'Eniry 
had  a  servant  youth  in  his  employment — a  young 
person  hardly  past  the  age  of  boyhood.  Ton 
impounded  one  of  his  cattle,  as  the  law  enabled 
you  to  do,  for  trespassing  on  your  step-father's 
fisnn.  This  young  lad  went  to  you,  and  begged 
the  restoration  of  the  cattle.  You  gave  them, 
hat  you  had  some  animosity  to  the  boy ;  and 
you,  in  the  vigour  of  athletic  manhood,  armed 
with  a  stick,  a  weapon  that  might  have  been 
calculated  to  produce  death,  struck  him  a  blow 
which  felled  him  senseless  to  the  earth.  A 
person  of  your  strength,  who  has  so  acted 
against  a  person  of  his  youth  and  feebleness, 
might  well  be  exp^sted  to  exert  it  in  the  oom- 
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miasion  of  a  worse  crime.  The  master  of  the 
boy  did  what  was  his  duty :  he  appealed  to  the 
law  to  protect  his  servant,  and  he  summoned 
yon  before  the  bench  of  magistrates.  Ihat  was 
his  offence  against  you.  When  you  were 
dragging  the  man  to  his  dwelling-door,  where 
you  executed  the  deed  of  death,  he  asked  you, 
"What  have  I  committed  ?"  and  one  of  ycu 
replied,  "  Remember  the  last  Court-day."  Such 
vras  the  cause  for  the  perpetration  of  this 
dreadfbl  murder. 

The  Commission  was  adjourned  to  January 
90th,  and  the  judges  proceeded  to  Ennis  to  the 
Special  Commission  for  Clare.  The  judges 
having  returned  to  Limerick — 


Saturday,  January  22. 

Jamea  Sheehan  and  Jemes  Qvane  were  then 
placed  at  the  bar,  and  on  being  asked  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  Crottm  why  sentence  of  death  and 
execution  should  not  be  pronounced  against 
them : — 

Jamet  Quane  stated  that  he  had  nothing  to 
say,  but  that  he  was  innocent. 

The  other  prisoner  made  no  reply. 

FiooT,  C.B.,  in  passiiur  sentence: — 

James  Sheehan  and  Jamea  Quane,  you  have 
been  found  ^ilty,  each  of  you  upon  a  separate 
trial,  by  juries  who  entertained  not  a  particle  of 
doubt  of  your  guilt,  of  the  crime  of  aiding  and 
abetting  in  the  murder  of  Ralph  Hill.  Tbat 
murder  was  conunitted  under  circumstances  of 
peculiar  atrocity  and  daring.  It  appears  that 
you,  Jamea  Sheehan,  were  the  servant,  and  that 
you,  Jamea  Quane,  were  the  son  of  a  farmer, 
holding  land  withm  two  miles  of  the  city  of 
Limenck.  The  property  was  distrained,  accord- 
ing to  legal  right,  by  the  landlord.  It  was  ad- 
vertised according  to  law,  and  it  was  sold 
according  to  law.  Bidders  not  appearing  in 
sufficient  number,  in  order  to  prevent  the  sacrifice 
of  that  property,  which  was  the  pledge  for  rent 
due  by  contract  and  by  law,  it  was  bought  by 
the  bailiff  attending  on  the  pi^  of  the  agent  who 
directed  the  distress.  Part  of  this  property  was 
removed,  and  the  remainder,  consisting  of  com 
stacked  in  a  haggard,  was  left  on  the  day  of 
the  sale,  there  being  five  keepers  placed  in 
custody  of  it,  the  intention  of  the  agent  being  to 
remove  it  into  Limerick  on  the  following  morn- 
ing. Balph  Hill  was  sent  with  another  person, 
to  conduct  the  proceeding  of  the  removal  of  this 
property.  He  went  with  a  number  of  cars  and 
carmen,  and  accompanied  by  a  person  named 
Flannery,  When  he  approached  the  houie  the 
keepers  met  him ;  and  a  body  of,  I  believe, 
seven  persons  approached  the  house ;  and  when 
they  came  withm  a  distance  of  not  less  than 
about  a  doxen  yards  from  the  haggard,  three 
shots,  in  quick  succession,  were  fired  by  parties 
entrenched  within  that  haggard,  on  this  body  of 
seven  defenceless  men  1  Hill  was  killed  on  the 
spot  by  the  fint  discharge ;  and  by  the  second, 
that  unfortuniite  ii^<^  Tohin,  a  person  earning 
his  daily  hit^  teceWed  a  desperate  wound,  the 
ball  passii^if  ^uo^  ^^^  '^^^^  ^  ^  ^^®  ^^^ 
through  th^  %:^tf  sn^  ^  ^  senaeless  to  the 
ground,  aft^  ^  -A-qiftg^^  ""^^^  grievous  injury. 
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Another  person  waa  woanded  in  the  head ;  and  ^ 
after  this  outrage,  the  partv  fled. 

This  outrage  was  committed  in  resistance  of  a 
clear  and  unquestionable  legal  right,  pea«ieahly 
assorted.     It  was  committed  by  men  screened 
from  observation,  unattacked  themselves,  and 
dealing  death  among  a  large  number  cf  defence- 
less men,  at  eight  o*clock  m  the  morning,  in  the  , 
middle  of  a  populous  country,  and  wiUiin  two  < 
miles  of  this  great  city,  supplied  with  an  abun-  | 
dant  force  of  police,  and  garrisoned  by  soldiers.  '< 
It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  a  crime  combining^  in  ' 
Itself  so  much  of  the  character  of  lawless  daring 
and  of  utter  recklessness  of  human  life. 

XiCt  me  for  a  moment,  with  n  view  to  the  pur- 
pose for  which  admonition  such  as  this  falls 
from  the  Bench  of  Justice,  suggest  a  question 
to  any  one  who  has  heard  the  proceedings  of 
this  Court,  or  who  has  learned  what  is  passing 
within  these  walls  —  any  engaged  in  these 
crimep,  or  sympathising  with  the  perpetrators. 
Let  me  suggest  this  question: — What  has 
resulted  from  these  outrages,  or  from  simUar 
outrages  committed  in  this  county?  At  half- 
past  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  this  murder 
IS  committed,  in  order  to  prevent  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
from  taking  into  his  possession,  through  his 
servant,  wlmt  was  his  undoubted  property.  It 
wa«  sold  and  bought  for  him,  and  the  law  made 
it  his.  By  ten  o'clock — the  time  has  been  ac- 
curately traced  in  the  evidence  before  us,  and  I 
refer  to  facts  and  dates  as  an  instructive  com- 
ment on  the  utter  abortiveness  of  this  proceed- 
ing to  effectuate  your  object — an  overpowering 
force  of  police  is  collected  in  the  spot,  the 
property  secured,  and  ultimately  brought  into 
Limerick.  And  what  more?  Before  half  an 
hour  further  elapsed,  yon,  James  Sheehanj  were 
in  the  hands  of  justice,  and  you,  Jamee  Quane, 
not  many  hours  afterwards,  made  amenable  to 
the  law.  Two  months  have  passed  since  the 
commission  of  this  crime ;  its  object  has  been 
totally  defeated,  and  two  of  the  persons  engaged 
in  its  perpetration  now  stand  here  to  receive  the 
doom  of  death,  as  the  penalty  for  that  crime  I 

And  has  not  this  been  the  result  of  similar 
crimes  perpetrated  in  this  county  ?  They  have 
been  directed,  many  of  them,  to  control  the 
owners  of  property,  in  the  exercise  of  the  rights 
griven  by  the  law  ;  they  have  been  applied,  many 
of  them,  to  persons  of  inferior  rank,  and  they 
indicate  to  a  class  different  from  that  invaded 
by  the  murder  of  Mr.  Hill,  and  below  htm  in 
property  and  position  —  they  indicate  to  the 
fanner  and  the  peasantry  in  this  country,  that  they 
are  suffering  under  tyranny  as  ruthless  as  any 
that  ever  yet  pressed  upon  a  population.  These 
crimes  have  multiplied,  and  what  has  been  the 
result  ?  Did  they  affect  any  of  their  intended 
purposes?  The  Government,  the  Legislature, 
and  the  Law,  have  been  at  last  summoned  into 
exertion ;  they  have  proceeded,  not  rapidly,  but 
with  sure  and  steady  steps ;  the  perpetrators  of 
crime  have  been  brought  within  the  means  of 
prosecution ;  witnesses  have  come  forward ; 
prosecutors  were  ready,  and  proceedings  have 
been  instituted  against  them  A  law  was  passed 
by  the  Legislature  to  disarm  the  entire  popula. 
tion  of  a  proclaimed  district,  and  the  entire  of 
this  county  is  now  suffering  under  the  infliction 


of  that  severe  series  of  laws,  the  Whiteboy 
code,  applied  to  this  country  heretofore  in 
periods  of  great  disorder.  This  Special  Coal- 
mission  has  been  issued,  and  multiplied  as  have 
been  the  examples  made  under  it,  none  is  more 
instructive  than  that  now  exhibited  before  w. 
Such  has  ever  been  the  result  of  these  crimes. 
Their  immediate  object  is  never  attained ;  their 
certain  result  has  been  to  raise  all  the  powers 
of  the  law,  and  to  assemble  the  entire  fcvce  of 
the  State,  to  vindicate  the  laws  of  the  land,  and 
to  bring  offenders  to  justice.  In  doing  so,  the 
application  of  the  laws  themselvea  becomes 
different  from  what  at  periods  of  tranquillity  it 
would  be,  and  that  mildness  and  clemency 
suited  to  a  period  of  order  must,  to  a  certain 
degi^ee,  be  abandoned.  In  such  a  state  of 
thmgs,  it  is  necessary  to  apply  the  law  with  in- 
creased severity,  to  quell  by  its  terrors  this 
system  of  outrage  and  crime. 

Such  have  been  the  unhappy  results  brought 
upon  this  county  and  upon  the  neighbour- 
ing district.  And  now,  when  we  leave  this 
county,  what  a  melancholy  spectacle  do  we 
present  to  its  inhabitants!  In  the  city  of 
Limerick,  and  in  the  town  of  Ennis,  within 
eighteen  miles  of  each  other,  elcTcn  human 
beings  will  be  left  sentenced  to  suffer  death  for 
the  crime  of  murder.  Oh  I  if  any  thing  could 
awaken  the  unhappy  people  of  this  county, 
engaged  in  those  proceedings,  to  a  sense  not 
only  of  their  guilt,  but  of  their  &tuity,  tbdr 
insanity,  the  impossibility  that  they  can  erect 
violence  and  outrage  on  the  ovordhrow  of  the 
law,  what  has  been  presented  to  them  in  the 
course  of  this  Special  Commission  ought  to 
effect  that.  Almost  every  case  in  which  prose- 
cutions have  been  brought  forward,  has  been 
proved  to  the  clearest  demonstration,  and  the 
convictions  have  been  followed  by  severe  and 
exemplaiy  punishment. 

Michael  Howard  was  also  sentenced  to  death 
for  murder. 

PiooT,  C.B. :  You  and  two  other  men  repaired 
to  the  house  of  a  farmer  named  Philip  Haurigan. 
This  man  had  been  upon  some  former  occaaion 
craelly  attacked  by  some  of  your  associates  in 
this  crime,  and  eeveral  others,  and  a  gross  and 
brutal  outrage  appears  to  have  been  committed 
on  him.  He  applied  to  the  law  for  justice,  and 
several  of  the  party  were  convicted,  and  sen- 
tenced to  transportation ;  and,  in  revenge  for  this, 
you  and  the  two  persons  with  whom  you  became 
the  unhappy  associate,  repaired  to  that  man's 
house  at  an  advanced  period  of  the  morning. 
Some  police  were  stationed  in  his  house  from 
the  period  of  that  outrage,  in  oi-der  to  afibrd 
him  protection  against  an  attack  he  appre- 
hended, lu  the  neighbourhood  of  that  police 
force,  you  go  to  his  house,  and  the  two  men 
with  }ou  eot«r  his  dwelling;  the  original  object 
of  their  search  was  not  within,  and  whom  do 
they  find  ? — They  find  his  daughter,  a  married 
woman,  sitting  at  the  fire,  and  her  aged  mother 
sitting  beside  her.  They  find  a  young  man,  his 
son,  confined  to  bed  by  actual  illness  ;  they 
take  the  mother,  and  they  shoot  her  in  the 
presence  and  at  the  feet  of  her  daughter  I  They 
beat  the  mother  after  they  inflict  that  wound 
upon  her;   and  she  is  flung  across  the  fire — 
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breatluBg,  not  dead^to  bum  there  I  After 
this  outrage,  they  enter  the  room  in  which  the 
jroong  man  is  lying  sick,  and  they  shoot  him 
dead!— The  daughter,  after  the  dreadful  out- 
rage committed  upon  her  mother,  endeavoured 
to  rush  iVom  the  dwelling.  She  was  met  by 
you  at  the  door,  and  tamed  back  to  this  scene 
of  slaughter.  Upon  the  perpetration  of  these 
two  murders,  you  all  depart,  but  not  until  yon 
had  been  first  identified  by  the  unhappy  man 
whom  it  was  your  original  mtention  to  slay,  and 
afterwards  by  a  witness  examined  upon  your 
trial. 

The  proceedings  at  the  Ennis  Special  Com- 
mission for  Clnre,(a)  January  12-19,  and  the 
Clonmel  Special  Commission  for  Tipperary,(6) 
were  of  a  similar  character. 

At  Ennis,  Patrick  Ryan  and  Jamet  Hayes 
were  found  guilty  of  murdering,  and  John  Crewe 
of  conspiring  to  murder  Mr.  Waiton,  a  land 
agent,  and  were  sentenced  to  death.  At  Clon- 
mel, John  Loneryan  was  found  guilty  of  mur- 
dering William  Boe,  J.F.,  a  landlord ;  Henry 
Cody  and  Philip  Cody  of  murdering  Edward 
Madden^  labourer;  Terence  Carbeys  of  mur- 
dering Patrick  Gieejton,  process-senrer ;  and 
John  Valy  of  assaulting  Richard  Uniacke 
Bailey,  land  agent,  with  intent  to  murder.  The 
prisoners  were  sentenced  to  death. 

Count  de  WttlPs  Case.  February  14-16, 1848. 
This  was  an  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council  from 
an  award  of  the  Commissioners  for  liquidating 
the  claims  of  British  subjects  in  France.  It  is 
reported  in  G  Moo.  P.  C.  216,  where  the  headnote 
is  as  follows :  — "  A  native-bom  Irishman,  a  British 
subject,  married  a  Frenchwoman  domiciled  in 
France.  They  resided  in  France  until  the 
breaking  out  of  the  French  Revolution,  when 
they  emigrated  to  Germany.  The  wife  died  in 
the  lifetime  of  her  husband  without  ever  having 
come  within  the  territory  of  Great  Britain. 

**  Held,  in  such  circumstances,  that  she  did  not 
by  her  marriage  become  a  British  subject,  for 
that  while  she  remained  abroad  she  was  not 
within  the  allegiance  of  the  Crown  of  England. 

**  Held  also  that  the  statute  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  66. 
8.  16,  (c)  by  which  an  alien  woman  married  to 
a  natural-bom  subjeot  is  naturalised,  is  not  a 
declaratory  act. 

'*  By  the  common  law  of  England  an  alien 
woman  married  to  an  Englishman  is  not  entitled 
to  dower." 

The  Queen  against  Sharpe.  July  7,  1848. 
This  was  an  indictment  for  sedition,  unlawful 
assembly,  and  riot,  arising  out  of  the  meeting 
at  Bonner's  Fields  (see  Reg.  v.  Williams 
above,  p.  781),  and  sentence  on  Sharpe  (above, 
p.  817),  tried  before  Wilde,  C.J.,  at  the  Cen- 
tral Criminal  Court.  It  is  report^  in  8  Cox 
C.C.  288,  where  the  headnote  is  as  follows  :  — 
*'Riot. — If  persons  are  assembled  together  to 
the  number  of  three  or  more,  and  speeches  are 
made  to  those  persons  with  a  view  to  excite  and 
inflame  them  to  acts  of  violence,  and  if  that 

(a)  See  Special  Report  by  John  Simpson 
Armstrong,  Dublin,  1848,  and  Ann.  Reg.  1848, 
Ohron.  p.  843. 

(6)  See  Ann.  Reg.  1848,  Chron.  p.  354. 

(c)  See  Manning's  Case,  1  Den.  C.  C.  467. 


same  meeting  is  so  connected,  in  point  of  cir- 
cumstances, with  a  subsequent  riot  that  you 
cannot  reasonably  sever  the  latter  from  the 
incitement  that  was  used,  those  who  incited 
are  guilty  of  riot,  although  not  present  when 
it  occurs." 

Say  and  Sele  Peerage  Claim,  1848.  Before 
the  Committee  for  Privileges.  Reported  in 
1  H.  L.  507,  where  the  headnote  is  as  follows : 
"  The  illegitimacy  of  a  child,  born  of  a  married 
woman,  is  established  beyond  all  dispute  by  the 
evidence  of  her  living  in  adultery  at  the  time 
when  the  child  was  begotten, and  of  her  husband 
residing  in  another  part  of  the  kingdom,  so  as  to 
make  access  impossible. 

**  Where  a  patent  of  peerage  cannot  be  fbund, 
entries  on  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
showing  the  limitations  of  the  peerage,  may  be 
referred  to  for  that  purpose ;  or  an  exanuned 
copy  of  the  record  of  the  patent  will  be 
received." 

Crawford  and  Lindsay  Peerage  Claim,  1845 
—Aug.  11,  1848.  Before  the  Committee  for 
Privileges.  Reported  in  2  H.  L.  534,  where 
the  headnote  is  as  follows: — "In  a  cliim  to  an 
ancient  Scotch  dignity,  if  no  patent  or  other 
instrument  of  creation  can  be  produced,  it  may 
be  presumed  that  the  dignity  was  created  by 
patent  or  charter  limiting  it  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  actually  been  enjoyed.  And  if 
that  enjoyment  be  shown  to  have  been  confined 
to  heirs  male,  in  exclusion  of  nearer  female 
heirs,  the  dignity  must  be  held  to  be  a  male 
honour  always  descendible  to  the  heirs  male  of 
the  bodjr  of  the  first  grantee. 

'*  Ancient  documents  brought  from  a  proper 
quarter  are,  in  the  absence  of  patents  or  Parlia- 
mentary records,  admissible  as  evidence  of  the 
creation  and  existence  of  peerages.  And  semble, 
that  by  the  law  of  Scotland,  contemporaneous 
history  is  admissible  for  the  same  purpose. 

**  An  ancient  patent  without  the  seal,  but  with 
the  attestation  thexeof  duly  verified,  is  admissible 
evidence. 

"  An  ancient  Scotch  dignity  might  before  the 
Union  be  conveyed  by  the  possessor  together 
with  the  territory  th^to  annexed  to  another 
branch  of  the  family,  or  even  to  a  stranger,  with 
the  King's  authority,  or  it  might  be  resigned  to 
the  King,  to  be  regranted  by  a  new  patent,  with 
different  destinations,  and  with  its  old  pre- 
cedency." 

Perth  Peerage  Claim^  1846  —  August  11, 
1848.  Before  the  Committee  for  Privileges. 
Reported  in  2  H.  L.  865,  where  the  headnote 
is  as  follows : — "  On  a  claim  to  a  Scotch  peerage, 
there  being  no  patent,  or  charter  of  creation,  or 
enrolment  thereof  discovered,  a  copy  of  an 
enrolment  of  a  commission  under  the  great  seal, 
and  the  King's  ngi^  manual,  dated  in  February 
1605,  directing  ^^  commissioners  to  create 
James,  IiotA  piummond,  Yjos\  of  Perth,  was 
'^*^^^^®^  lin^  \ieV^»*^^  conjunction  with  subse- 
quent ei^*/^^  \a  ^®  Parliament  records,  to  be 
sufficiei^^  ^«0  \  A  ^e  cxeajdon  oi  the  earldom  of 
Perth.    %^V0^ 
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from  usage  to  be  to  the  grantee  and  hk  heirs 
male  geoeraL 

**  C^  the  death  of  a  peer,  learing  his  eldest  son 
and  heir,  who  had  be«n  attainted,  the  peerage 
does  not  vest  in  him,  nor,  on  his  death,  in  the 
nearest  heir  male,  but  is  forfeited  as  much  as  if 
he  had  been  a  peer  at  the  time  of  the  attainder. 

''A  peerage  limited  to  a  man  and  his  heirs 
male  whomsoever  is  forfeitable  under  the  Act 
of26Hen.  8.  c.  13." 

7^  Queen  aaainst  M'Douail.  Augost  88, 
1848.  Peter  Murray  M'Dauall,  a  Chartist 
leader  and  member  of  the  Chartist  Ezecutire, 
was  tried  before  Creamoeil,  J.,  at  Liyprpool, 
for  uttering  seditions  words,  and  attending 
an  unlawful  assembly  at  Ashton  on  Monday, 
July  10,  1848.  The  Attorney-General  (Sir 
John  Jervuy,(^a)  in  opening  the  case,  stated 
that  the  prisoner  was  the  delegate  of  the  town  of 
Ashton  at  the  Chartist  National  Assembly,  which 
had  assembled  in  London  in  the  spring  of  the 
year,  and  an  itinerant  Chartist  orator ;  that  he 
attended  a  meeting  at  Ashton  on  July  10,  when 
the  police  were  refused  admission,  and  some  of 
the  people  attending  the  meeting  were  observed 
to  have  pikes  in  their  pockets ;  that  after  the 
meeting  there  was  a  procession  through  the 
town,  and  the  defendant  addressed  the  people 
from  the  window  of  a  public-house  as  follows  : 
"  I  advise  yon  to  organise  and  form  yourselves 
into  divisions  and  sections,  and  to  practice  the 
same  drilling  and  manceuvres  as  your  enemy, 
not  only  without  arms,  but  with  them.  Several 
regiments  have  already  revolted,  and  there  is  no 
fear  from  them.  In  one  night  the  whole  of  the 
troops  stationed  at  Woolwich  have  revolted. 
There  is  a  committee  sitting  at  the  Horse 
Guards  of  men  belonging  to  the  Horse  Guards, 
to  consider  their  grievances,  and  in  a  few  days 
a  pamphlet  will  be  issued  acquainting  yon  with 
their  decision.  I  wish  the  Government  would 
call  upon  the  Militia,  but  they  dare  not,  for  then 
we  would  have  guns,  bayonets,  and  cartridges, 
and  then  we  would  let  them  see  ;  and  I  tell  you 
there  are  only  about  10,000  disposable  troops, 
and  what  iire  they  to  five  millions  of  people  ? 
Before  the  harvest,  or  very  soon  after,  I  pro- 
mise you  that  you  shall  have  the  six  points  of 


(a)  Afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  C.  P. 


the  Charter,  and  something  more.  Organise, 
organise,  organise!  '* 

In  cross-examination  of  one  of  the  witnesses 

to  the  above  speech,  PoUock  proposed  to  read 

several  sentences  from  a  book,  and  send  the 

I  witness  out  of  the  court,  to  make  a  report  of 

them,  as  a  means  of  testing  his  ability  to  report. 

Crbbswkll,  J.  :    It  has  been  a  very  eommon 

I  test  in  cases  of  this  sort  to  read  a  sentence  to  a 

I  witness  and  ask  him  to  repeat  it ;  but  though  yon 

have  a  right  to  the  real  statement  of  the  witness, 

you  have  no  right  to  send  him  out  of  court. 

G.  F,  Pollock :  I  have  heard  that  one  of  the 
greatest  D»en  shut  up  a  person  in  a  room  to 
make  a  Jacquard  loom. 

Chbsswxll,  J. :  Not  during  the  progress  of  a 
trial.    I  will  allow  you  to  do  what  I  have  said. 

Pollock  read  the  following  passage  to  the 
witness  :  **  When  I  look  at  the  political  horison 
at  the  present  moment,  it  appears  dark,  lower- 
ing ;  and  although  I  do  not  anticipate  anything 
like  what  alarms  the  mind  of  the  Attorney- 
General,  although  I  see  nothing  of  rev(dution 
and  anarchy  and  blood,  yet  I  can  see  approach- 
ing a  train  of  aggression  in  this  land  which  is 
I  calculated  to  level  down  the  fundamental  prin- 
■  ciples  of  the  Constitution  and  the  few  remain- 
ing privileges  of  the  people  for  the  new  and 
arbitrary  ideas  of  centralisation  copied  from  the 
despotic  governments  of  France,  Russia,  and 
Prussia.'^  Now,  will  you  be  good  enough  to 
report  that  sentence  to  the  jury  ? 

Crxsswbll,  J. :  I  give  you  permission  to  do  it 
if  you  can,  or  the  learned  counsel  himself. 

Pollock :  I  confess  my  inabilitv.  That  is  a 
proof  of  the  difficulty.  Can  you  give  any  report 
of  the  general  purport  and  meaning  of  that 
speech  7— No. 

Ckbbswbll,  J. :  Ton  might  extend  your  in- 
quiries to  other  parts  of  the  court  without  much 
more  satisfaction  as  to  the  meaning. 

The  Attorney-  General  tendered  certain  letters 
found  on  the  prisoner  at  the  time  of  his  arrest. 

Sefjeant  Wilkins  objected  that  they  did  not 
appear  to  be  connected  with  the  offence  charged. 

Cbesswbll,  J.  (after  looking  at  them)  :  I 
am  of  opinion  that  they  are  legitimate  evidence. 
I  think  that  they  tend  to  throw  li^t  on  the 
course  which  the  defendant  was  pursuing  at  the 
time. 

Verdict,  Guilty.  The  prisoner  was  sentenced 
to  two  years*  imprisonment 
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In  charging  the  grand  jury  at  the  Liyerpool 
Winter  Assises,  December  II,  1848,  Alder- 
9on,  B.,  referred  to  the  proyisions  of  the 
Treason  Felonj  Act,  1848,  11  &  IS  Vict.  c.  12, 
as  follows: — 1  have  been  informed  that  it  is  the 
intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  not  to 
remain  contented  with  the  Bills  at  present  before 
ns,  bat  that  they  deem  it  their  dnty  to  make  a 
selection  as  to  some  of  those  persons,  and  to 
prefer  an  indictment  for  a  traitorous  felony 
which  has  been  created  by  the  Act  which  passed 
abont  a  twelvemonth  ago. 

The  8rd  Section  enacts  that  **  If  any  person 
after  the  passing  of  this  Act  shall  within  the 
United  Ein^om  or  without  compass,  imagine, 
invent,  devise  or  intend  to  deprive  or  depose 
our  most  gracious  Lady  the  Queen,  her  heirs  or 
successors,  from  the  style,  honour,  or  royal  name 
of  the  Imperial  Crown  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
or  of  any  of  Her  Majesty*8  dominions  and 
countries,  or  to  levy  war  against  Her  Majesty, 
her  heirs  or  successors,  within  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  in  order  by  force  or  constraint 
to  compel  her  or  them  to  change  her  or  their 
measures  or  counsels  or  in  order  to  put  any  force 
or  constraint  upon,  or  in  order  to  intimidate  or 
overawe  both  Houses  or  either  House  of  Par- 
liament or  move  or  stir  any  foreigner  to  invade 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  such  compassings, 
imaginations" — and  so  on — "or  any  of  them 
shaU  express,  utter,  or  declare,  by  publishing 
any  printing  or  writing  or  by  open  and  advised 
speaking,  or  by  any  overt  act  or  deed,"  every 
person  so  offending  shall  be  gailty  of  felony  and 
■hall  be  liable  to  he  transported  for  life. 

Now  this  has  made  an  alteration  in  the  law — 
not  a  material  one  in  respect  to  the  nature  of 
the  offence  excepting  in  one  particular,  to  which 
I  must  call  your  attention.  The  law  is  the 
same  as  it  was  before  for  the  purpose  of  treason, 
because  when  one  speaks  of  open  and  advised 
speaking — ^about  which,  as  I  understand,  much 
difficolty  was  made  in  another  place— I  appre- 
hend the  people  who  so  discussed  it  did  not 
attend  to  the  distinction  between  open  and 
advised  speaking  where  the  open  and  advised 
speaking  merely  contains  a  declaration  of  pre- 
vious intentions,  and  where  the  open  and  ad- 
vised speaking  consists  in  the  nature  of  an 
advice  and  incitement  to  others — the  latter 
being  a  clear  overt  act  of  treason  according  to 
the  law  as  it  stood  before,  the  former,  which  is 
probably  that  which  is  intended  by  this  Act, 
being  of  a  totally  different  nature,  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  distinctly  what  was  in 
the  person's  mind  by  a  species  of  confession, 
fo  to  speak,  of  the  intent  existing  in  the  mind. 

But  I  take  it  to  be  perfectly  clear  that  open 

(a)  See  above^  p.  599n, 


and  advised  speaking  where  it  assumes  the 
nature  of  an  advice  and  incitement  to  others  is, 
and  always  was,  an  overt  act  of  hi^h  treason, 
'  because  it  is  an  incitement  and  an  inducement 
to  others  to  do  acts  which  the  party  is  a  party 
to  doing  the  moment  they  are  done  by  the 
others,  and,  therefore,  I  apprehend  there  was 
no  reasonable  ground  for  the  distinction  which 
was  sought  to  be  made,  unless,  indeed,  it  was 
that  which  I  refer  to,  introducing  a  species  of 
distinct  and  advised  confession  into  the  law 
which  was  not  there  before.  If  so,  there  might 
be  some  reason  for  discussing  it  with  pro- 
priety. 

Now  let  us  see  what  the  principles  are  which 
are  to  govern  the  attempting  to  depose  the 
Sovereigpa  from  her  royal  authority,  and  what  is 
compassing  and  levying  war.  I  take  it  I  can- 
not do  better  than  express  it  thus:  Whenever 
you  undertake  by  means  of  force  and  violence 
to  carry  into  effect  any  public  and  general 
change  in  the  Gk)vemment,  or  any  general 
purpose  pervading  the  whole  kingdom,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  purpose  which  applies  only 
to  a  particular  district  or  to  a  particular  object 
— the  one  is  of  the  nature  of  a  private  purpose 
and  the  other  is  in  the  nature  of  a  public  or 
general  purpose — if  it  be  a  general  purpose  and 
be  enforced  by  force  and  violence,  and  if  it 
assume  the  nature  of  arming  or  drilling  or  the 
like,  all  these,  if  for  a  public  purpose,  become 
a  compassing  to  levy  war  ;  if  for  a  private  pur« 
pose,  they  are  only  in  the  nature  of  a  conspiracy 
to  perform  a  riot.  That  is  the  distinction 
between  one  and  the  other.  Some  have  talked 
as  if  the  word  were  to  be  "universal,"  and, 
therefore,  if  a  man  has  an  otigect  which  is 
general  indeed  to  the  whole  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  with  a  reservation  of  some  par- 
ticular place  therefrom,  which  particular  place 
he  is  minded,  being  his  own  county,  not  to  dis- 
turb, it  has  been  said  that  that  is  not  a  universal 
purpose.  That  is  pure  nonsense.  The  matter 
to  be  distinguished  is  between  a  particular  and 
a  general  purpose — one  which  pervades  the 
whole  kingdom  without  being  defined,  the  other 
which  is  defined  within  the  limits  of  space,  or 
time,  or  object  Therefore  it  does  not  require 
that  you  should  meet  with  military  array.  War 
may  be  carried  on  without  the  force  of  soldiery 
or  the  force  of  cannon,  or  meeting  in  the  way  in 
which  war  is  carried  on  between  one  uncivilized 
or  civilised  nation  and  another.  It  means  force 
and  violence  and  a  meeting  of  people  together 
to  perform  a  general  purpose  by  force  and 
violence,  bearding,  so  to  speak,  the  monarchical 
authority  of  the  Crown,  the  Crown  having  alone 
the  power  by  force  to  carry  measures  generally 
into  effsct.  People  who  assume  to  themselves 
such  powers  which  belong,  to  the  Grown  the^- 
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fore  compaas,  00  to  speak — and  according  to 
common  sense  surely  it  is  so — ^to  levy  war 
against  the  monarchical  authority  which  they 
defy,  and  which  they  use  force  in  order  to  com- 
pel it  to  comply  with  their  purposes. 

I  will  read  to  you  now  a  much  better  autho- 
rity than  my  own,  what  Lord  Chiff  Justice 
Tindal  said  when  he  laid  down  this  as  the  law. 
It  expresses  it  much  more  correctly  than  I 
could  do.  I  have,  however,  first  put  it  into  my 
own  language,  heeause  that  always  expresses  to 
oneself  more  dearly  that  which  is  one's  own 
mind  than  what  one  reads  from  the  language  of 
others: — 

«It  has  been  laid  down/*  says  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Tmdalyia)  ''by  undoubted  authority, 
that  if  a  large  number  of  persons  aosembled 
together,  wheSier  armed  with  military  weapons 
or  not,  endeavour,  by  dint  of  numbers  or 
superior  strength,  to  effect  any  object  or  matter 
purely  of  a  private  nature,  as  for  example  to 
prosecute  some  private  quairel,  or  to  take 
revenge  for  some  private  injury,  to  destroy 
some  particukr  enclosure,  or  to  remove  some 
particular  nuisance,  or  generally  to  accomplish 
some  end  in  which  the  particular  parties  assem- 
bled together  had  any  private  interest,  such 
acts  of  violence  and  aggression,  however  the 
authors  of  them  may  be  punishable,  as  for  a 
high  misdemeanor,  do  not  amount  to  a  levying 
of  war  within  the  Statute  of  Edw,  IIL  But 
ever^  insurrection  which  in  the  judgment  of 
law  IS  intended  against  the  person  of  the  King, 
whether  to  dethrone  or  imprison  him,  or  to 
oblige  him  to  alter  his  measures  or  government, 
or  to  remove  eril  counsellors  from  about  him, 
all  such  risings  amount  to  a  levying  of  war 
within  the  Statute.  So  '  insurrections  to  throw 
down  all  enclosures,  to  alter  the  established 
law,  or  change  religion,  to  enhance  the  price  of 
all  labour,  or  to  open  all  prisons  \h) — it  is  no 
answer  to  say  that  they  do  not  mean  to  open  a 
particular  individual  prison  in  a  particular  indi- 
Yidual  district,  if  the  object  be  to  open  prisons 
generally — *  all  risings  in  order  to  effect  these 
innovations  of  a  public  and  general  concern 
by  an  armed  force  are  in  oonstmction  of  law 
High  Treason  within  the  clause  of  levying  war, 
for  though  not  levelled  at  the  person  of  the 
King,  they  are  against  his  Boyal  Majesty,  and 
besides  they  have  a  direct  tendency  to  dissolve 
all  the  bonds  of  society  and  to  destroy  all 
property  and  all  government  too,  by  numbers 
and  an  armed  force.  Insurrections  likewise  for 
redressing  national  grievances  or  for  the  refor- 
mation of  real  or  imaginary  evils  of  a  public 
nature,  and  in  which  the  insurgents  have  no 
special  interest,  risings  to  effect  these  ends  by 
force  and  numbers,  are  by  construction  of  law 
within  the  clause  of  levying  war,  for  they 
are  levelled  at  the  King's  crown  and  royal 
dignity.' " 

That  is  what  Lord  Chief  Justice  Tindal  said, 
and  that  I  believe  to  be  very  clearly  the  law 
of  the  land.  Do  not  let  us  be  misled  by  the 
absurd  qaestioas  which  have  been  put  on  this 

(a)  Charge  at  the  Monmouth  Special  Com- 
mission,  1889,  4  St.  Tr.  N.S.  9S. 
(6)  Eoat.  C.L.  aiO. 


subject,  for  all  things  may  be  brought  to  an 
absurdity  by  being  driven  to  an  extremity. 
People  pulling  down  all  bawdy  houses  was  one 
of  the  absurdities ;  but  the  principle  is  right,  only 
the  illustration  shows  rather  an  absuid  case  in 
which  to  apply  the  law.  But  why  should  we 
apply  it  to  absurdities  when  the  principle  is 
clear?  The  principle  here  is  right  when  pro- 
perly exercised  and  according  to  sound  and 
useful  maxims  of  law. 

Now  we  are  to  say  what  is  deposing  the 
Queen  from  her  royal  dignity.  It  is  not  neees- 
saiy  that  there  should  be  a  general  conspiracy 
to  take  the  crown  off  the  Queen's  head.  If  you 
were  to  conspire  together  to  depone  her  from 
any  portion  of  her  kingdom,  that  would  be 
clearly  a  conspiracy,  a  compassing  and  dirpoe- 
ing  of  the  Queen.  If  any  of  you  were  to  pro- 
pose that  she  should  no  longer  remain  Queen  of 
Ireland  but  only  of  England  and  Scotland,  that 
would  be  clearly  compassing  the  depomtion  of 
the  Queen,  because  it  would  be  compassing  her 
deposition  from  part  of  her  dominions. 

Those  are  the  principles  to  which  your  atten- 
tion will  have  to  be  directed.  Yon  will  inquire, 
therefore,  when  the  case  comes  before  yon, 
whether  the  evidence  satisfies  yon  that  there 
was  a  public  object  in  view  sought  to  be  carried 
into  effect  by  force,  by  the  uniting  of  armed 
persons  in  a  determined  and  violent  maimer, 
and  whether  the  object  was  general,  pervading 
the  whole  kingdom,  or  particular,  pervading 
only  an  individiul  district.  If  it  was  to  pull  down 
mills  at  Ashton  or  mills  at  Dukinfield,  or  at 
Hyde,  it  would  not  be  a  public  purpose,  it 
would  be  a  private  purpose,  a  riot,  a  conspiracy 
for  a  riot,  but  not  that  which  you  will  have  laid 
before  you.  But  if  you  find  that  there  was  any 
intention  to  raise  a  universal  insurrection 
throughout  the  kingdom,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  into  effect  a  public  and  general  object, 
to  propose  a  change  in  the  law  of  the  country 
by  overawing  either  the  Queen  or  either  off 
the  Houses  cS  Parliament  to  make  them  do  con- 
trary to  that  which  in  their  calm  and  deliberate 
judgment  they  deemed  best  for  the  advantage 
of  all,  such  an  attempt,  if  carried  into  effect 
by  foroe,  if  carried  into  dfect  by  a  large  num> 
her  by  violence,  by  arms,  by  union,  is  high 
treason  and  a  levying  of  war  against  the  Crown. 
Ton  will  therefore  see  whether  that  is  made 
out. 

There  is,  however,  one  matter  more  upon  this 
point  to  which  I  must  call  your  attention, 
because  this  Act  of  Parliament  has  altered  in 
that  respect  the  law  of  high  treason.  1  dare 
say  many  of  you,  some  of  you  I  know,  ace 
perfectly  aware  that  an  act  of  treason,  accord- 
ing to  the  Statute  of  Edw.  III.,  consisted  in 
compassing  and  imagining  alone,  and  overt  acts, 
according  to  the  Statute  of  Edw.  III.,  were 
merely  evidence  whereby  the  treason  was  made 
manifest  They  wero  no  part  of  the  offence 
itself,  but  this  Statute,  1 1  &  12  VicL  c.  18,  makes 
it  necessary  that  not  only  there  shcmld  be  a  com- 
passing and  imagining,  a  levying  of  war,  but 
that  there  should  be  some  overt  act  of  doing  so 
in  order  to  constitute  the  offence.  Therefore  yon 
must  be  satisfied  that  some  overt  act  is  made  out, 
one  of  them,  I  meai^  or  two  of  them,  if  there 
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are  more  than  one  which  shall  be  laid  in  the 
indictmeDt.  You  must  be  satisfied  that  the 
overt  act  is  made  out  as  well  as  the  compassing 
and  imagining,  and  if  the  particular  overt  acts 
contained  in  the  indictment,  or  some  one  of  them 
are  not  made  out  you  ought  not  to  find  the  Bill, 
even  though  you  were  satisfied  generally  of  the 
compassing  and  imagining  and  levying  of  war, 
because  here  we  have  an  Act  of  Parliament 
which  requires  two  things — the  offence  is  con- 
tained at  the  commencement  in  the  imagining, 
and  in  the  overt  act  also. 

Now  what  is  an  overt  act  ?  It  is  any  act  of 
conspiracy,  conferring  or  consulting  with  or 
advising,  persuading,  counselling,  commanding, 
or  inciting  any  person— so  that  it  is  absurd  to 
say  that  words  may  not  be  an  overt  act.  If  I 
advise  you  to  go  and  kill  your  neighbour,  and 
you  go  and  kill  him,  my  words  are  an  act,  they 
are  an  act  of  advice,  an  act  of  incitement,  and 
therefore  it  is  idle  to  say  they  are  mere  words ; 
they  are  not  so,  they  are  an  overt  act  and  may 
be  properly  laid  as  such.  Or,  again,  an  overt  act 
may  consist  in  any  course,  act,  measure,  or 


!  means  whatever  done,  taken,  used  or  assented 
I  to  towards  and  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a 
I  traitorous  intention.  That  is  a  reasonable  and 
good  definition  of  an  overt  act.  Then  you  x::ust 
be  satisfied  that  the  act  laid  in  the  indictment 
is  proved ;  you  must  be  also  satisfied  that  it  is 
an  act  done  in  pursuance  of  the  original  com- 
passing to  levy  the  war  which  is  charged.  If  you 
are  satisfied  of  both  these,  you  ought  to  find  the 
bill.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  either  that  the 
act  is  proved,  or  being  proved,  you  are  not 
satisfied  that  it  was  done  in  pursuance  of  the 
original  intention  of  compassing  and  intending 
to  levy  war,  it  is  not  an  overt  act  of  conspiracy ; 
and  if  not  proved  it  is  no  overt  act  at  ^1. 
Therefore  you  will  inquire  into  that  case. 
There  may  be  a  case  laid  before  you  with  a 
great  number  of  overt  acts,  and  then  you  will 
say  whether  or  not  the  charge  of  imagining  and 
conspiring  to  levy  war  is  made  out,  and  whether 
the  particular  overt  acts,  or  any  of  them,  for  any 
one  will  do,  are  made  to  your  satisfaction,  such 
act  being  one  which  in  your  judgment  is  an 
act  of  compassing  and  levying  war. 
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Thb  Ceittral  Ckiminai.  Court. 

The  Centnl  Criminal  Coart  U  at  present  con- 
stituted ttoder  the  provisions  of  the  Central 
Criminal  Court  Act,  1834  (4  &  6  WilL  4.  c.  36-), 
which  created  the  Central  Criminal  Court  Dis- 
trict, embracing  the  city  of  London,  itself  a 
countj  by  prescription,  Middlesex,  and  the 
adjoining  parts  of  Essex,  Kent,  and  Surrey. 
Before  the  passing  of  the  Act,  London  and 
Middlesex  cases  were  tried  at  the  Sessions 
House,  Old  Bailey,  under  a  commission  of  oyer 
and  terminer  for  the  city  of  London,  and  a 
commission  of  gaol  delivery  for  the  gaol  of 
Newgate.  These  Commissions  were  issued  at 
the  commencement  of  each  mayoralty,  and  were 
directed  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
the  King's  Ministers  and  Secretaries  of  State, 
the  Judges  of  the  Courts  at  Westminster,  the 
Attorney  and  Solicitor  General,  the  Aldermen, 
the  Beoorder,  the  Common  Serjeant,  and  the 
Judges  of  the  Sheriffs*  Court,  any  two  or  more 
of  whom  were  empowered  to  act  under  them. 
The  charter  of  Hen.  1 .  granted  the  citisens  of 
London  the  right  to  choose  their  own  justiciar 
to  keep  and  hear  pleas  of  the  Crown,  (6)  and  the 
charter  of  Edw,  3.  granted  that  the  Mayor 
should  be  a  justice  of  gaol  delivery  for  Newgate, 
and  should  be  named  in  every  commission  for 
that  purpose.  Doubts  are  expressed  by  the 
Commissioners  on  Municipal  Corporations(c) 
whether  the  Lord  Mayor  sat  in  virtue  of  the 
charters  or  of  the  annual  commissions.  The  Act 
of  1884  contains  a  clause,  s.   23,  saving  the 


(a)  See  above,  pp.  728,  783. 

(6)  **  Seiatis  me  concessisse  civibus  meis 
Londoniarum  tenendum  Middlesex  ad  firmam 
pro  C.C.C.  libris  ad  compotum,  ipsis  et  hieredibus 
suis,  de  me  et  hsredibus  meis,  ita  quod  ipsi 
cives  ponent  vicecomitem  qualem  voluerint  de 
se  ipsis,  et  justitiarium  qualem  voluerint  de  se 
ipsis,  ad  custodiendum  placita  coronsB  mese  et 
eadem  placitanda,  et  nullus  alius  erit  justitiarius 
super  ipsos  homines  Londoniarum  .  .  .  et  si  quis 
civium  de  placitis  coronie  implacitatus  fuerit, 
sacramentum  quod  judicatum  fuerit  in  oivitate, 
per  se  disrationet  homo  Londoniarum."  As 
to  these  words  see  the  essay  on  the  Early 
Administration  of  London  in  "Geoffrey  de 
Mandeville,  a  Study  of  the  Anarchy ,'*  by  J.  H. 
Round, M. A.,  London,  1892  ;  also  StoVs  ''Sur- 
vey of  London,"  vol.  2,  p.  488 ;  Pulling's  **  Laws, 
Customs,  and  Regulations  of  the  City  and  Port 
of  London,"  p.  209. 

(c)  2nd  Report,  1887,  p.  77. 


rights,  privileges,  &c.,  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Corporation. 

Middlesex  cases  were  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey 
within  the  county  of  the  city  of  London  by 
ancient  custom  presumed  to  date  from  the  divi- 
sion of  Ijondon  from  Middlesex  (a)  under  tlie 
^  commission  of  general  gaol  delivery  for  New- 
I  gate,  which  was  "  the  common  gaol  for  the  city 
I  of  London  and  the  county  of  Middlesex  for  the 
'  confinement  of  felons  and  other  offenders,  and, 
also,  a  prison  for  the  confinement  of  other 
persons  in  the  custody  of  the  Sheriffs  of  London 
and  of  the  Sheriff  of  Middlesex. "(*)  The  bills 
of  indictment,  however,  were  found  at  Clerken- 
well  by  a  Middlesex  grand  jury  before  the 
Middlesex  Justices,  who  were  commissioners  of 
oyer  and  terminer  as  well  an  in  the  commissioii 
of  the  peace. (c)  This  commission  of  oyer  and 
terminer  was  issued  at  intervals  of  some  years, 
and  empowered  any  fi)ur  or  more  of  the  Jus- 
tices to  act  under  it.(rf)  Indictments  for  serious 
crimes  found  before  the  Middlesex  Justices  at 
Clerkenwell,  and  also  those  found  before  the 
Westminster  Justices,  were  transmitted  to  the 
Old  Bailey  for  trial  under  the  commission  of 

Siol  delivery  for  Newgate.(c)  In  introducing 
e  bill  for  establishing  the  Central  Criminal 
Court,  Lord  Brougham  stated  that  the  pre- 
liminary appearance  of  the  prisoners  and  wit- 
nesses at  Clerkenwell  had  been  a  source  of 
great  delay  and  inconvenience.  (/) 

There  were  eight  sessions  at  the  Old  Bailev 
in  each  year,  and  25  Geo,  3.  c  18.  provided 
that  they  should  not  be  determined  by  the 
sittings  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  Thev 
were  generally  attended  by  two  or  more  of 
the  Judges  of  the  Superior  Courts  before  whom 
capital  charges  and  the  more  serious  offences 
were  tried.  Other  cases  were  tried  before 
the  Recorder,  the  Common  Seijeaiit,  or  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  Sheriffs'  Court,  one  alderman 
at  least  being  always  present.  The  Lord  Mayor 
attended  the  opening  of  the  sessions,  as  he  still 
does,  and  was  supposed  to  be  always  present, 
his  sword  remaining  in  court,  and  his  seat  being 
unoccupied  in  his  absence.    At  times  the  Lord 

(a)  Popham,  16,  Hex  v.  Gaugh,  Doufl.  796. 
2Hawk.  P.C.C.6.S.  16.  "^  '       «« 

(6)  Recital  in  62  Geo.  3.  ccix.  (a  local  Act 
for  rebuilding  Newgate),  and  see  55  Geo.  S.  c. 
xcviii.,  and  Rex  v.  Cope,  6  A.  &  E.  226. 

(c)  Crown  Circuit  Companion,  ed.  1787,  p.  4o 

(d)  See  4  Chitty  Cr.  L.  142,  145. 
(c)  Crown  Circuit  Companion,  p.  40. 
(/)  8rd  Haoaard,  voL  22,  pp.  669. 
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Mayor  and  Aldermen  took  more  than  a  formal 
part  in  the  piioceeding8»  aa  in  the  celebrated 
trial  of  EUzabeth  Canning  for  perjury  in  I754,(a) 
when  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  a^ed 
questions  of  the  witnesses,  and  Willes,  C.J., 
having  proposed  a  sentence  of  transportation, 
an  alderman  moved  that  the  sentence  should  be 
six  months'  imprisonment  The  question  being 
pat  to  the  vote,  was  decided  in  favour  of  trans- 
portation by  a  majority  of  one,  the  Lord  Mayor, 
five  judges,  the  liecorder,  and  two  aldermen, 
voting  ror  transportation,  and  eif»ht  aldermen 
against. 

The  Becorder,  as  representing  the  Lord  Mayor, 
passed  sentence  on  all  the  prisoners  at  the  close 
of  the  sessions,  but  followed  the  minutes  of  the 
judges  who  had  tried  the  cases.  All  capital 
convictions  were  reported  to  the  King  in  Coun- 
cil by  the  Recorder  in  pei*6on,  who,  on  receipt 
of  the  royal  instractions,  issued  his  warrant  to 
the  sheriffs  to  respite  or  execute  the  sentence. 
This  practice  was  abolished  by  the  Central  Cri- 
minal Court  Act,  1887,  7  Will.  4.  &  I  Viet, 
c.  77,  which  was  passed  on  the  Queen's  accession 
to  relieve  the  Sovereign  of  an  unpleasant  duty 
by  assimilating  the  practice  to  that  at  Assizes. 

The  Quarter  and  General  Sessions  for  the 
city  of  London,  and  those  for  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  were  held  eight  times  a  year,  the 
day  before  the  Old  Bailey  Sessions.  The  City 
Sessions,  consisting  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  Alder- 
men, and  Becorder,  only  tried  appeals  and 
misdemeanors  prosecuted  for  the  enforcement 
of  a  civil  right,  felonies  and  misdemeanors  in 
substance  criminal  being  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey. 
The  Middlesex  Sessions  tried  the  usual  Quarter 
Sessions  cases,  besides  finding  the  Middlesex 
indictments  to  be  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey. 

The  Central  Criminal  Court  Act,  1834,  4  &  5 
Will,  4.  c.  36.,  which  was  one  of  Lord  Brougham's 
legal  reforms,  provides,  s.  1,  that  the  Lord 
Mayor,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  or  Lord  Keeper  of 
the  Great  Seal,  the  Judges  of  the  King's  Bench, 
Common  Pleas,  and  Exchequer,(6)  the  Dean  of 
the  Arches,  the  Aldermen  of  the  City  of  London, 
the  Kecorder,  the  Common  Serjeant,  the  Judges 
of  the  Sherifis'  Court, (c>  ex-chancellors,  ex- 
judges,  and  others  nominated  by  the  Crown, 
'*  shall  be  and  shall  be  taken  to  be  the  judges 
of  a  conn  to  be  called  the  Central  Criminal 
Court." 

Section  2  provides  that  the  Crown  may  issue 
commissions  of  oyer  and  terminer  to  try  all 
treasons,  felonies,  &c.,  committed  in  London, 
Middlesex,  and  the  parishes  of  Essex,  Kent,  and 
Surrey  therein  mentioned,  and  commissions  of 
gaol  delivery  to  deliver  the  gaol  of  Newgate  of 
prisoners  charged  with  the  said  offences  com- 
mitted within  the  said  district,  and  that  it  shall 
be  lawful  ''for  the  Justices  and  Judges  afore- 
said of  the  Central  Criminal  Court  aforesaid, 
or  any  two  or  more  of  them,  to  inquire  of,  hear 
and  determine,  &c.,"  offences  committed  in  the 
said  districts,  under  such  commissions,  and  to 

(a)  19  St.  Tr.  674. 

(6)  Now  the  Judges  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justice,  36  &  37  Vict.  c.  66. 

(c)  Now  the  City  of  London  Court.  See 
81  &8a  Vict.  c.  71. 


proceed  under  them  until  new  commissions  shall 
be  issued.  In  Leveraan  v.  Reg,, {a)  where  it 
appeared  that  the  alderman  sitting  with  Mr. 
Commis^ouer  Kerr  had  left  the  bench  during 
a  trial,  and  had  been  replaced  by  another  alder- 
man, it  was  held  that  this  was  not  ground  of 
error,  and  that  the  above  section  empowering 
the  jndges,  "  or  any  two  or  more  of  them,"  to 
hear  and  determine,  &c.,  did  not  make  it  neces- 
sar>'  that  two  judges  should  be  present  in  each 
court,  these  being  the  ordinary  words  in  the 
commissions  of  oyer  and  terminer,  and  never 
having  been  held  to  require  the  presence  of  two 
judges  in  one  eourt,  although,  apparently,  it  was 
necessary  that  there  should  be  two  Commis- 
sioners taking  part  in  the  execution  of  the  com- 
mission. The  same  case  also  decided  tliat  there 
was  power  to  divide  the  Court.  It  is,  how- 
ever, still  usual  for  two  Commissioners  to  sit  in 

I  every  case  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court.     In 
Reg,    V.    Justices    of    the    Central    Criminal 

I  Court,(b)  it  was  held  that  the  Central  Criminal 

I  Court  was  a    Superior    Court,  to    which    no 

I  mandamus  would  lie. 

Provision  was  also  made  in  the  Act  of  1834 
for  committing  or  transferring  to  Newgate  pri- 
soners committed  for  trial  in  the  parts  of  Essex, 
Kent,  and  Surrey  within  the  district.  In  or 
about  1880,  after  the  passing  of  the  Prisons 
Act,  1877  (40  &  41  Vict.  c.  21),  for  transferring 
local  prisons  to  the  Crown,  Newgate  ceased  to 
be  used  as  a  prison  except  for  the  temporary 
detention  of  persons  during  trial,  and  prisoners 
under  sentence  of  death.  That  Act  empowered 
the  Home  Secretary  to  appoint  prisons  in  which 
persons  should  be  confined  before  trial,  and  the 
Central  Criminal  Court  (Prisons)  Act,  1881, 
44  Sc  45  Vict.  c.  64.  s.  2,  provided  that  any  com- 
mission of  gaol  delivery  issued  under  the 
Central  Criminal  Court  Act,  1834,  should,  subject 
to  any  exceptions  in  such  commission,  extend 
to  any  prison  so  appointed.  The  present  com- 
missions are  dated  17th  December  1881. 

The  Central  Criminal  Court  has  also  jurisdic- 
tion to  try  various  offences  committed  outside 
the  Central  Criminal  Conrt  district.  S.  15  of 
the  Act  of  1834  empowers  it  to  try  offences  on 
the  high  seas ;  by  the  Central  Criminal  Court 
Act  1856,  19  &  20  Vict.  c.  16.,(c)  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  may  remove  into  the  Central 
Criminal  Court  iudictmenis  for  felony  or  mis^ 
demeanor  committed  beyond  its  jurisdiction,  if 
"  it  appear  to  be  expedient  to  the  ends  of 
justice";  and  by  25  &  26  Vict.  c.  65.  the 
same  Court  may  order  any  person  subject  to  the 
Mutiny  (now  the  Army)  Act  and  accused  of 
murder  in  England  or  Wales  to  be  tried  at  the 
Ontral  Criminal  Court.  The  Winter  Assizes 
Act,  1876,  39  &  40  Vict.  c.  57.,  and  the  Spring 
Assises  Act,  1879,  42  Viet.  c.  1.,  give  power  by 
order  in  Council  to  annex  the  neighbouring 
counties,  or  part  of  them,  to  the  Ontral  Criminal 


(a)  L.B.  4  Q.  B.  394 ;  10  B.  &  S.  410. 

(6)  11  Q.  B.  D.  479. 

(c)  Known  as  "Palmer's  Act,"  because 
passed  to  enable  Palmer,  the  notorious  poisoner, 
to  be  tried  at  the  Centrsd  Criminal  Court.  See 
Heg,  V.  Palmer^  5  £.  &  B.  1084. 
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Ckmrt  District  for  tbe  pnrpoM  of  the  Winter  or 
Spring  Assizes.  Lastly,  indietments  under  the 
Cormpt  Practiees  Act,  46  &  47  Vict.  c.  51.  s.  50, 
foand  in  the  High  Court  or  removed  there  by 
eertiorarif  may  be  tried  at  the  Central  Criminal 
Court. 

Sentences  of  death  passed  at  the  Central  Crimi- 
nal Court  may,  by  44  &  45  Viet,  c.  64.  s.  S  (5), 
be  carried  into  execution  in  auy  prison  in  the 
Central  Criminal  Court  district  or  the  oonnty 
where  the  offence  was  committed,  which  the 
C<ourt  may  order,  and  if  no  order  be  made,  in 
the  prison  in  which  the  convict  is  for  the  time 
being  confined,  and  the  sentence  is  to  be  carried 
out  by  Huch  sheriff  as  ordered  by  the  Court ;  or, 
if  there  be  no  order,  by  the  sheriff  of  the  place 
where  the  crime  was  committed ;  or,  if .  the 
offence  was  committed  on  the  high  seas,  or  the 
county  does  not  deariy  appear,  by  the  Sheriff  of 
Middlesex. 

By  s.  15  of  the  Act  of  1884  the  sessions  of 
the  Court  are  to  be  held  twelve  times  at  least  in 
each  year,  and  oftener  if  need  be  ;  and  by  44  & 
45  Vict.  c.  68.  four  or  more  judges  of  the  High 
Court  are  now  empowered  to  fix  the  times. 

At  first  there  was  only  one  Court,  known  as 
the  Justice  Hall,  at  the  Old  Bailey.  A  second, 
called  the  New  Court,  was  added  when  the 
Sessions  House  was  rebuilt  in  1785.  Formerly 
it  was  usual  for  the  judges  of  the  Superior 
Courts,  three  or  two  in  number,  to  sit  together  in 
the  Justice  Hall  or  Old  Court,  and  to  try  the 
cases  in  tam,(a)  but,  except  in  venr  important 
eases,  this  practice  has  been  discontinued.  The 
last  instance  was  Beg,  v.  Gallagher  and  others 
(Treason  Felony),  (15  Cox  C.C.  291)  in  1888, 
when  Lord  Coleridge,  L.C.J.,  Brett,  M.R.,  and 
Grove,  J.,  sat  together  to  try  the  case.  The 
Recorder  or  Common  Seijeant  or  Junior  Judge 
of  the  Sheriffs'  Court  sat  in  the  New  Court,  and 
they  were  also  in  the  habit  of  sitting  after  dinner, 
but  this  practice  has  long  been  di8Continued.(6) 

(a)  See  above,  pp.  723,  775. 

(6)  See  "  Arabiniana,"  London,  1848,  printed 
for  private  circulation,  a  selection  of  cases 
decided  between  the  years  1881  and  1839  by 
Serjeant  Arabia,  A.P.  (ante  prandium),  and 
F.P.  (post  prandium).  The  reporter  was  H.  B. 
Churchill,  Barrister.  There  is  a  copy  in  the 
Inner  Temple  Library,  and  one  in  the  British 
Museum.  In  Theodore  Hook's  novel, ''  Gilbert 
Gurney,''  the  hero  is  invited  by  one  of  the 
Sheriffs  to  dine  and  hear  sentences  at  the  Old 
Bailey.  The  author  describes,  but  in  a  vein  of 
caricature,  the  proceedings  at  a  trial  about  the 
year  1810 ;  the  dinners  provided  at  the  Sessions 
House,  at  three  o'clock  for  the  Judges  sitting 


;  In  1850  a  third  Court  was  added,  and  snbee- 

[  qnently  a  fourth.    There  an  now  general^  three, 

and  sometimes  four,  Conrts  sitting  dorii^  the 

,  attendance  of  the  Judges.    The  Sessions  usually 

begin  on  Monday.    The  Recorder  and  Common 

,  Seijeant  sit  every  day.    One  or  more  of  the 

'  Judges  of  the  High  Court  attend  on  Wednesday 

and  the  following  days,  if  necessary,  to  take  tfc« 

most  serious  cases. 

Under   the   Local    QovemmeBt    Act,   1888, 
51  &  58  Viet.  c.  41.,  the  new  county  of  London 
has  its  own  sheriff,  s.  40  (9),  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Sheriff  of  Middlesex  is  taken  away 
'  from  the  Mayor,  commonalty,  and  eitisens  of 
Ix)ndon,  s.  46  (6),  but  they  still  eleet  the  sheriff 
i  for  the  county  of  the  city  of  London.    By  s.  89 
I  (1)  it  is  provided  that  the  Central  Criminal 
'  Couxt  Act,  1834,  shall  be  construed  as  if  the 
I  county  of  London  were  throughout  mentioned 
I  therein  as  well  as  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and 
(3)  that,  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  Saprerae 
Court,  the  counties  of  London  and  Middlesex 
shall  be  deemed  one  county  for  the  purpose  of 
all  civil  and  criminal  proceedings,  except  pro- 
ceedings at  Quarter  Se8tions.(a) 

Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions  within  the  Central 
Criminal  Court  District  were  restrained  by  s.  17 
of  ihe  Act  of  1884  from  tiying  the  large  classes 
of  crime  therein  specified,  but  this  section  was 
repealed  by  14  &  15  Vict.  e.  55.  s.  18,  since 
which  time  they  have  had  the  same  jurisdietion 
as  other  Quarter  Sessions.  Under  the  Local 
Government  Act,  1888,  51  &  52  Vict.  o.  41, 
there  are  separate  Quarter  Sessions  for  the 
county  of  Middlesex  and  the  new  oonnty  of 
London.  As  has  been  already  stated,  the  city  of 
London  Sessions  at  the  Guildhall  do  not  exer- 
cise their  criminal  jurisdiction,  and  all  eity 
prisoners  are  tried  at  the  Central  Criminal 
Court. 

alter  dinner,  and  at  six  for  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Sheriffs,  the  presiding  Judge,  members  of  the 
Bar,  and  others;  and  the  sentencing  of  the 
prisoners  by  the  Recorder  after  dinner.  These 
dinners,  after  an  interruption  oocasiooed  by  a  fire 
at  the  Sessions  Hoose  in  the  time  of  Cockbum, 
L.C.  J.,  were  discontinued  at  his  suggestion. 

(a)  The  system  in  force  before  the  pasting  of 
the  Central  Criminal  Court  Act,  1884,  is  dee- 
cribed  in  the  Second  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners on  Municipal  CorpofatioBs  in  Bngland 
and  Wales,  1837  ;  the  present  position  la  the 
Centra]  Criminal  Court  and  the  sUtntes  affdot- 
ing  it  are  fully  dealt  with  in  the  Appendix  to 
the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
amalgamation  of  the  City  and  County  of  Lon- 
don»  Parly.  Papen,  1894,  C.  7493. 
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Queen y.  Serva  and  others.  The 
Queen  v.  The  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury       -  215, 412, 436 

ALDBRSON,  B.— See  Jewison  v. 
Dyson,  Beg.  r. Serva  and  others, 
The  Baron  de  Bode  v.  The 
Queen,  Howard  v.  Gosset, 
Buron  v.  Denwan  1,  204,  233,  269, 
354,  525 

judgment  in  Jewison  v.  Dyson       -        19  | 

ALLEN    (BOBEBT)    SX— Counsel  ' 

in    Beg.   v.    FusseU,    Reg.  j. 
WiUiams  and  Vernon   -        723,  775 

speech  for  the  defence  in  Beg.  v. 

FnsseU' 

AHSTET  (THOMAS  CHISHOLM 

) — Counsel  in  The  Baron 

de  Bode  v.  The  Queen  - 
AZZOPABDI— See  Beg.  v.  Azzopardi- 


747 


BLACEBUBNE,  L,CJ—<^ontinued. 

judgment  in  Beg.  v.  Miichel 

Slimming  up  in  Beg.  t.  0*Brien 

judgment  in  lieg.  v.  Martin 

BLISS  (OF  THE  COLOiriAL  BAB) 

— Counsel  in  In  re  The  Island 
of  Cape  Breton 

BODE  (BABON  DE)  -See  The  Baron 
de  Bode  v.  The  Queen,  proceed- 
ings on  a  Petition  of  Right 

proceedings  in  Parliament 

BOBBIN  (WILLIAM)— CJounsd  in 
Beg.  V.  FusseU,  Beg.  v.  Wd- 
liams  and  Vernon,  Beg.  v. 
Ernest  Jones   -  723,  775,  783 

BOVILL  (WILLIAM)  (APTEB- 
WABDS  CJ.  OP  CP.)- 
Counsel  in  Munden  r.  The 
Duke  of  Brunswich 


564 

591 

1090 


237 

281n 


406 


21 


BADELET  (EDWARD)— Counsel  m 
Beg.  V.  The  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury       -  -  -      436 

BALDWIN,  0.0 -Counsel  in  Beg.  v. 
O'Brien,  Beg.  v.  John  Mitchel, 
Beg.  V.  0*Doherty,  Beg.  v. 
J  Jm  Martin    -   571,615,832,925 

BALLANTINE        (WILLIAM)- 

Counsel  in  Beg.  v.  Azzopardt  -  21 
BABBY,  J— Counsel  in  Beg.  r.  CharUs 

Gavan  Duffy   -  -  -     30o 

BAYPOBD,  DB.-Coun8el  in  Beg.  v. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury      419 

BETHELL  (BICHABD),  ^  O-C. 
(APTEBWABDS  LOBD 
WESTBUBY,  L.C.)-Coun. 
sel  in  Willis  v.  Gipps  -      olo 

BISSET  ( JACftllES)  ^*  parte— See  1104 

BLACKBUBNE,  L.C X^  (A?J?S' 
^^     WARDS    LORD     CHAN- 
CELLOR OP  IRELAND)- 

See  Beg.  v.  Duffy,  Beg.  v.  John 
Mitchel,  Reg.  v.  O'Brien  and 
Meagher,  Beg.  v.  John  Martin, 
The  Limerich  Special  Commis- 
sion -  803,545,571,1077,1108 
—  judgment  in  Reg.  v,  Duffy  -  -     307 


BBENNAN  (JOSEPH)-See  Beg.  v. 

Martin-  -  -941,949 

BROUGHAM  (LORD)  -  See  The 
Duke  of  Brunswick  v.  The  King 
of  Hanover,  The  Stusex  Peer- 
age Claim,  Willis  v.  Gipps, 
Dyke  y.  Walford      69,  85,  317,  699 

judgment  in  The  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick V.  The  King  of  Hanover-        75 

judgment  in   The  Sussex  Peerage 

Claim  -  -  -  -      112 

BBUNSWICK  (THE  DUKE  OP)— 
See  The  Duke  of  Brunswick  v. 
The  King  of  Hanover,  Munden 
y.  The  Duke  of  Brunswick      33,  403 

BULLEB  (CHABLES)— Counsel  in 

Willis  y.  Gipps  -  -      314 

BURGE  (WA  0.C— Counsel  in  The 
Bailiff  V.  Jurats  of  the  Boyal 
Court  of  Guernsey  -     170 

BURON— See  Buron  v.  Dennum.  Tres- 
pass—Slave  Trade        -  -     525 

BURTON,  J— See  Beg.  v.  Charles 
Oavan  Duffy   - 

BUTT  (ISAAC),  0.0.— Counsel  in 
H^^.  O'Brien,  Beg.  t. 
ypoKerty,  Reg.  v.  Martin  571,  832, 


cqI  li!txQ  deienoe  in 


Rsg. 


925 

-  587 
.  B96 
-    998 


V 
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CAMPBELL  (LOBD)  (AFTEE- 
WABDS  L.C.)-«ee  The  Duke 
of  Brungwick  v.  The  King  of 
Hanover,  The  Sussex  Peerage 
Claim,  Gray  y.  The  Queen       69,  85, 

127 

judgment  in  The  Sussex  Peerage 

Claim  -  -  -  -      113 

CANTERBXTET  (THE  ARCH- 
BISHOP OP)-See  Beg.  v. 
Tlie  Archbishop  of  Canterbury     409 

CHILTON  CG.),  etc.— Counsel  in  Dyke 

V.  Walford       -  -  -     706 

CLARENDON  (LORD)  (IRISH 
LORD  LIEUTENANT;— 
References  to  -        -        -     583,  608 

CLERK  (J0HN)^(>oun8el  in  Reg.  v. 
FusseU,  Beg.  v.  Williams  and 
Vernon,  Beg.  v.  Jones  723, 775,  783 

CLINTON,  Ex  parte^See  1105 

COCEBURN  (ALEXANDER),  aC. 
(AFTERWARDS  L.c!j.)- 

Counsel  in  The  Queen  v.  Serua 
and  others.  The  Baron  de  Bode 
v.  The  Queen,  Buron  y.  Denman    202, 

277,  529 

COLERIDGE,  J.— See  Gray  v.  The 
Queen,  In  re  Carus  Wilson, 
The  Baron  de  Bode  v.  The 
Queen,  Howard  v.  Gosset,  Beg. 
Y.  The  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury      -    118,183,256,319,409 

judgment  in  Howard  v.  Gosset       -     331 

Reg.  V.  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury    -  -  -  -     461 

COLLIER  (ROBERT)  (AFTER- 
WARDS  LORD    HONEE- 

WELL) — Counsel  in  Beg.  v. 
Serva  and  others  -  -     202 

COLTMAN,  J.— See  The  Sussex  Peer- 
age Claim,  Gray  v.  Tlie  Queen, 
Beg.  V.  Serva  and  others.  The 
Baron  de  Bode  v.  The  Queen, 
Howard  v.  Gosset  -  85, 118,  233, 
269,  354 

COTTENHAM    (LORD),  L.C.-See 

The  Duke  of  Brunswick  v.  The 
King  of  Hanover,  The  Sussex 
Peerage  Claim  -  -  69, 85 

—  judgment  in  The  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick Y.  The  King  of  Hanover 


CRAWFORD      AND     LIND6AY 

PEERAGE  CLAIM  -  -  1125 

CRES8WELL  J.— See  Jewison  y. 
Duscn,  The  Sussex  Peeroige 
Claim,  Howard  t.  Gosset,  Beg. 
Y.  Hughes,  Beg.  t.  M*DouaU 

285,  354,  UOl,  1126 

DAWSON— C!ouii8el   in    Gray  v.   The 

Queen  -  -  -      118 

DENKAN    (LORD),    L.C.J.-See 

The  Sussex  Peerage  Claim^ 
In  re  Carus  Wiison,  Beg.  v. 
Serva  and  others.  The  Baron 
de  Bode  v.  The  Queen,  Howard 
V.  Gosset,  Munden  v.  The  Duke 
of  Brunswick,  Beg.  v.  The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Ex 
V^Tte  Bisset       -     85.183,211,256, 

319,403,409,1105 

judgment  in   The  Sussex  Peerage 

Claim    -  -  -  - 

—  -~-  In  re  Carus  Wilson  - 

• Beg.  Y.  Serva  and  others 

The  Baron  de  Bode  v.   The 

Queen  -  -  -  _ 

Howard  v.  Gosset 

Jigg,  V.  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury     -  -  - 

DENMAN  (HON.  GEORGE),  M.P. 

I  (AFTERWARDS         MR. 

JUSTICE  D£NMAN)-See 

Baron  de  Bode  against  The 
Queen  ... 


113 
194 


261 
349 


-    504 


2811L 


71 
115 


—  judgment  in  The  Sussex  Peerage 
Claim   -  .  .  - 

CRAMPTON,  J.— See  Beg.  v.  Duffy, 
Beg.  Y.  John  Mitchel,  Beg.  v. 
O'Doherty,  Beg.  v.  Martin  303,  545, 

913, 1077 

judgment  in  Beg.  v.  Duffy  -    308 

on  sedition  -  «  -   59I11 

CRANMER  (ARCHBISHOP)-Ke. 

ferred  to  in  Beg.  v.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  -  -     440 


DENMAN  (THE  HON.  JOSEPH) 

— See  Buron  v.  Denman  -     525 

DODSON  (SIR  JOHN)  (QXTEEN'S 
ADVOCATE)  -  -  Coimsel  in 
Beg.  Y.  Serva,  Dyke  v.  Walford    226, 

705 
:  DTJFF7  (CHARLES  GAyAN)-^ee 
Beg.  Y.  Duffy,    Indictment  for 
I  seditions  libel    -  -  .     3O8 

I indicted  for  treason  felony  -  -     831 

DIJNDAS  (DAVID),  0.0.  (AFTER^ 
WARDS  S.G.)~Counsel  in 
Willis  V.  Gipps,  Beg.  v.  The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Dyke  V.  VTalford  -  314,  419,  705 
DTEE,  F.  H.— See  Dyke  y.  Walford  -  699 
DYSON— See  Jewison  v.  Dyson  1 

ELDON  (L0RD)'~On  the  Royal  Mar. 

riageAct  -  -  .     8te 

ELLIS,  T.  F.  (A.G.  OP  THE  DUCHY 
OF  LANCASTER)— Counsel 
in  Jewison  y.  Dyson,  Dyke  v. 
Walford  -  -  2,705 

ELMSLEY(W.)— Counsel  in  The  Duke 
of  Brunswick  y.  The  King  of 
Hanover  -  ^  •       SA 
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SBLE  (W.)  (AFTEBWABDS  JUS- 
TICS  OF  CUB.  AND  C.  J.  OF 

C.P.)— See  TheSustex  Peerage 
Caee,  Reg.  v.  Serva  and  others, 
Munden  y.  The  Duke  of  Brune- 
wick,  Keg.  v.  The  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury     -  86,  211,  403,  409 

judgment  in  Reg,  v.  Archbishop  of 

Canterbury 

ESTE  (SIB  AUGUSTUS  FS£- 
DEBICK  D')— Claimant  in 
The  Sussex  Peerage  Claim 

EXETEB  (THE  MATOB  OF)-See 
The  MaycTf  ^c,  of  JCxeter  v. 
Warren  -  _  _ 


-    456 


79 


1104 


FOTiTililTT— Counsel  in  Willis  y.  Gippt 

316 

FRA8BB,  J.  P.— See   The  Baron  de 
Bode  y.  The  Queen      - 

250 

PUSSKIiL    (J0H»)-8ee    Reg.     y. 
Fundi.    Trial  for  sedition 

733 

830 

sentenoe     .            .           -            - 

831 

FUST   (8IE  H.   J.)    (DEAH  OF 

AECHES)-See      Dyke       y. 
Walford 

699a 

GIPFS  (SIB  G,)— See  Willis  V.  Gipps     311 

GXiADSTOKE  (BIGHT  HON.  W.E.) 

— On    the    Baron    de    Bode's 
claim     ....  28311 

'  on  the  power  of  the  Crown  to  cede 

territory  in  time  of  peace  -  300a 

GODSOK  (B.),  aC— Counsel  in  Reg. 

y.  Serva  and  others,  Buron  ▼. 

Denman      -  -  -  202,  529 

GOSSET  (SIB  W.)~See  Howard  t. 

Gosset  .  -  -  -     319 

GBAHAM  (BIGHT  HON.  SIB  J., 
HOME  SECBETABT)-See 

The  Bailiff  and  Jurats  of  the 
Royal  Court  of  Guernsey        -     159 
GBAT  (SAMUEL)-See  Gr<ufv.  The 

Queen   -  -  -  -      117 

GBEENE  (A.G.  FOB  IBELANB) 
(AFTEBWABDS  BABON 
OF  THE  EZCHEaUEB)— 

Connsel  in  Reg.  y.  Duffy  -  305 
GUGEBHSET—In  re   The  Bailiff  and 

Jurats  of  the  Royal  Court  of 

Guernsey         -  .  -     159 

GUBNET,  B.— See  Jewison  t.  Dyson, 

Reg.    V.  Azzopardi,    Gray    v. 

The  Queen,  Reg.  v.  Hughes       1,  21, 

118, 1101 


EAXFDEN    (THE    HOST   BEY. 
BENNDICKSON)-Hereford 

— See   Reg.  y.   Archbishop   of 

Canterbury      -  -  - 

SANOYEB  (THE  KING  OF)-See 

The  Duke  of  Brunswick  v.  The 
King  of  Hanover 


409 


8 


202 


41 


HABCOUBT  (WILLIAM  VEB- 
NON)(AFT£BWABDS  S.G. 
AND  CHANCELLOB  OF 
THE  EXCHEQUEB)         -  282n 

HABDING,  DB.  (AFTEBWABDS 
QUEEN'S    ADVOCATE)- 

Counsel  in   Reg.  v.  Serva  and 
others    -  -  -  -      216 

HABDY  (GATHOBNE)  (AFTEB- 
WABDS LOBD  CBAN- 
BBOOK) — Counsel  in  Jewison 
v.  Dyson  -  -  - 

HATCHELL  (BIGHT  HOK.  J.),  8.G. 
(AFTEBWASDS     A.a.)- 

Ck>an8el  in  Reg.  v.   0*Doherty, 
Reg.  y.  John  Martin    •         832,  026 
—  speech  in  Reg.  v.  0*Doheity  -      865 
Reg.  V.  Martin           -  -    1033 

HATWABD   (ABBAHAM)— Coun. 

Bel  in  Reg.  v.  Serva  and  others 

HEATHFIELD  —  Counsel  in  The 
Duke  of  Brunswick  v.  The 
King  of  Hanover 

HENN  ( JONATHAN),aC.~Couu«el 

in  Reg.  v.  O^Brien^  Reg.  v.  John 
Mitchel-  -  -  571,631 

HILL(MATTHEWD£yONPOBT), 
0.0.  (AFTEBWABDS  BE- 
COBDEB  OF  BIBMING- 
HAM) — Counsel  in  The  Baron 
de  Bode  v.  The  Queen,  Reg.  v. 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Buron  v.  Denman    •    256,  419,  529 

HOLMES    (BOBEBT)  — Couiisel    in 

Reg.   y.  Duffy,   Reg.  y.  John 
Mitchel,    Reg.    v.    O'Doherty, 
Reg.  V.  Martin     306,  555,  832,  925 
•—  speech  in  Reg.  y.  Mitchel  •  -     856 

— —  his  position  at  the  Irish  Bar  -     682 

H0WLE7,     ABCHBISHOP  -  See 

Reg.  V.  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury     -  -  -  - 

HOWABD  (THOMAS  BUBTON)- 

See  Howard  y.  Gosset 

HUDDLESTON  (J.  W.)  (AFTEB- 
WABDS A  BABON  OF 
THE      EXCHEQUEB)   - 

Counsel  in  Reg.  y.  Fussell 

HUGHES  (JOHN)  — See  Reg.  v. 
Hughes  -  -  . 


409 
319 

723 


1101 


JEBTIS,  Snt  JOHN  (ATT0BNE7 
GENEBAL)  (AFTEB- 


WABDS C.J.OFC.P.)-Coun. 
sel  in  Reg.  y.  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  Buron  y.  Denman, 
Reg.  V.  Fussell,  Reg.\.  Williams 
and  Vernon,  Reg.  y.  Ernest 
Janes,  Reg.  v.  M^Douall  419,  529, 
723,776,783,1126 
*P^«fvV  \u  *«»•  ^-  ^«"«W  -  -    726 

i — •^^A'-"~"     ■    ■  '" 

33|JIW$Y    ^^j^  Jemwm  V.  Dy»<m      -         1 


^^ti' 


i 
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JONES  (EBFS8T)  (CHABTIST) 
—See  Reg,  v-  Jtmen,  Trial  for 
sedition,  &c.      -  -  -     7g3 

—  speech         -  _  -  -     823 
seutenoe      -           -            -           -     S30 

KELLY  (SIB  FITZB07),  S-Q. 
(AFTEBWABDS  C.B.  OF 
THEEXCHEttUEB)— Coun- 
sel in  In  re  Cams  WiUon,  The 
Baron  de  Bode  ▼.  The  Queen, 
In  re  The  Island  of  Cape 
Breton^  Howard  v.  Chsset,  Beg. 
V.  The  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
burg       -    183,256,298,325,415 

XnrBEBSLET  (B.  T.),  Q.C.  (AF- 
TEBWABDS V.C.)— Counsel 
in  The  Vuhe  of  Brunswick  v. 
The  King  of  Hanover  -  -        41 

LALOB  (JAMES    Fiirroir)-see 

Beg,  V.  John  Martin   -        929,  947, 

1033IL 
LAHGDALE(LOBI)),H.B.— See  The 

Duke  of  Brunswick  ▼.  The 
King  of  Hanover,  The  Sussex 
Peerage  Claim,  In  re  The 
Island  of  Cape  Breton,  Dyke  v. 
Walford  -  33, 85,  299,  699a 
judgment  in  The  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick V.  The  King  of  Hanover  -       45 

LEFEVBE  (BT.  HON.  CHABLES 

SHAW)  —  See  Howard  v. 
Gosset  -  -  -  -      321 

LEFBOT,    B.— See     Beg.     v.     John 

Mitchel    '  "  -       599,691 

LEIGH  (BIGHT  HON.  T.   PEM- 

BEBTON)    (AFTEBWABDS 

LOBD  KINGSDOWN)-See 

The  Bailiff  and  Jurats  of  the 
Boyal  Court  of  Guernsey,  In 
re  The  Island  of  Cape  Breton, 
Dyke  V.  Walford  -  159,  301,  699a 
LOONET  (FBANCIS)-Trial  for  sedi- 
tion and  riot      -  -  -     732 

—  sentence      .  -  -  -     823 

LIT8H(B0BEBT)  (AFTEBWABDS 
L.J,  OF  APPEAL)— Counsel 
in  Munden  v.  The  Duke  of 
Brunsvnck         .  -  -     405 

LUSHINGTON  (BT.  HON.  STE- 
PHEN)—See  The  Bailiff  and 
Jurats  of  the  Boyal  Court  of 
Guernsey,  Beg.  v.  The  Arch- 
biahop  ojf  Canterbury,  Dyke  v. 
Walford  159, 412,  699n 

LYNDHUBST   (LOBD),  L.C.-See 

The  Duke  of  Brunsmck  v.  The 
King  of  Hanover,  The  Sussex 
Peerage  Claim,  In  re  The 
Bailiff  and  Jurats  of  the  Boyal 
Court  (f  Guernsey,  In  re  The 
Island  of  Cape  Breton,  Willis 

Y.Gipps    -    36,85,159,299,315 


LYNDHUBST  (LOBD),  LXS.— «i»<««^. 

judgment  ia  7*Ae  Duke  of  Brmns- 

wick  V.  The  King  of  Hanot*er  -        75 
The  Sussex  Peerage  Case     -     112 


HATTLAND  (PB0FE8S0B)-Note 

on  office  of  Ooroner 


9ii 


MANNING  (S.  L.)  (aUEEN'S 
ANCIENT  8EBGEANT)— 

Coonsel  in  Beg,  ▼.  Serva  and 
others.  The  Baron  de  Bode  v. 
The  Queen       -  -202,256 

MABTIN  (SAMUEL),  O-C.  (AF- 
TEBWABDS A  BABON 
OF  THE  EXGHEaVEB)— 

Counsel  in  Jewison  t.  Dyson, 
Buron  y.  Denmtan        -  - 1, 529 

MABTIN   (JAMES)-Sce    Beg,  ▼. 

John  Martin    -  -  -  1032 

MABTIN     (JOHN)  — S€e     Beg.    T. 

Martin.  Trial  for  treason  felony     925 

speech         -  «  ..  -  1070 

sentence      -  -  -  -  1077 

MAULEt  J.— See  Beg.  v.  Azzopardi, 
Beg.  V.  Serva  and  others,  The 
Baron  de  Bode  r.  The  Queen, 
Howard  v.  Gosset^  Beg,  ▼. 
FusseU',  Beg.  v.  Zulueta  -  30,  233, 
269,354,723,1102 

M'DOUALL  (FETEB  MVBBAY) 
(CHABTIST)— Trial  for  sedi- 
tion and  unlawful  assembly      -  1126 

— —  sentence      -  -  -  -   1128 

MEAGHEB  (THOMAS  FBANCI8) 

— ^Trial  for  seditioii.    See  Beg. 

T.  Meagher       -  -  -      57^ 

committed  for  contempt     -  -     698 

->*-  trial  for  high  treason  referred  to     -  698ll 

MELLOB  ( J0HN)(AFTEBWABD6 
JUSTICE  OF  a.B.)— Counsel 

in  The  Baron  de  Bode  t.  The 
Queen   -  -  -    256 

METCALFE  —  Counsel    in     Beg.    t. 

Williams  and  Vernon  -  -     775 

MITCHEL  (JOHN)— See  Beg.  t. 
Mitchel.  Froceedings  against 
for  seditious  libel  -  -     545 

trial  for  treason  felony        -  -     599 

sentence  and  speech  -  -     697 

MONAHAN  (BIGHT  HON.  J.  H.), 
A.&  IB.  (AFTEBWABDS 
C.J.OFCJ.IB.)-See  Beg.y. 
Miichel,  Beg.  v.  O'Brien^  Beg. 
V.  O'Doherty,  Beg,  v.  John 
Martin       555,  571, 615, 831,  925 

speech  in  Beg.  v.  John  Mitchel     -     636 

Beg.  V.  O'Doherty     -  -     849 

Beg.  Y.  Martin  -  -     967 

MOOBE,  J.— See  Beg.  v.  John  Mitchel, 

Beg,  V.  John  MarUn  545,  599, 1077 
summing  up  in  Beg.  y.  Mitchel       -     677 
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UOWTASUE    (BISHOP) -Oppori- 

tioD  to  his  confirmation,  tee     -  427lL 

JCUlTDEir  (CHABLOTTfi)  -  See 
Mundenv.  The  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick. Action  agiiintt  foreign 
Sovereign  -  -  -     403 

HUBBAT     (THE     LADT    AIT- 

GUSTA)  -  See    Tlie    Sussex 
Peerage  Claim.  -  -  -        79 


KAPIEB  (JOSEPH),  0.0.  (AFTEB- 
WABDS  L.C.  OF  IBE- 
LAND) — CJountel  in  Grojf  v. 
The  Queen,  Beg.  v.  Charles 
Gavan  Duffy    -  -         118,305 

KAPIEB  (GEK.  SIB  WILLIAM) 
(LIEUTEHANT  -  GOVEB- 
NOB  OP  GUEBlfrSEY)-See 

The  Bailiff  and  Jurats  of  the 
Boyal  Court  of  Guernsey        -     169 


O'BBIEN  (SJi.)  (AFTEBWABDS 
JUSTICE  OP  a.B.) -Counsel 
in  Reg.  v.  0*Doherty,  Beg.  v. 
Martin^  -  -         832,925 

O'BBIEN     (WILLIAK     SMITH, 

M.P.) — Trial  for  sedition  -  671 
— ^  trial  for  high  treason  referred  to  -  698ll 
0*DOHEBTT  (KEVIN  IZ0D)-8ee 

Beg.  V.  (TDoherty        -  -      831 

—  speech  and  sentence  -  -      922 

O'HAGAN  (JOHN)  (APTEB- 
WABDS  A  JUSTICE  OP 
THE  QUEEN'S  BENCH 
DIVISION  AND  JUDGE 
OP  THE  IBISH  LAND 
COUBT) — Counsel  in  Beg.  v. 
Duffy,  Beg.  r.  Mitchel,  Beg. 
V.  iSi»t7/t  O'Brien,  Beg.  v. 
O^Doherty  306,  559,  571,  618, 832 

OliOHGLEN     (SIB    COLMAN)- 

Counsel     in     Beg.     v.     John 
Mitchel,  Beg.  v.  O'Brien,  Beg. 
.    V.    0*Doherty,    Beg.  v.   John 
MarHn    -    561,571,618,832,925 


FALMEBSTON   (VISOOUNT)-On 

the  suppression  of  the    Slave 
Trade    -  -  -  -     682 

FABKE.  B.  (AFTEBWABDS  LOBD 
WENSLETDALE)  —  S**e 
Jewison  v.  Dyson,  The  Sussex 
Peerage  Claim,  Gray  ▼.  The 
Queen,  The  Bailiff  (md  Jurats 
of  the  Boyal  Court  of  Guern- 
sey, Beg.  V.  Serra  and  others, 
The  Baron  de  Bode  v.  The 
Queen,  Willis  \.  Gipps,  Howard 
V.  Gosset,  Buron  v.  Denman, 
Dyke  Y.  Watford,  Beg.  v. 
Fussell,  Beg,  v.  Williams  and 
Vernon  1,  85. 118, 159,  233,  269 
317,  354,  625,  699a,  723,  775 


FABHE,  B.'-continued. 

judgment  in  The  Baron  de  Bode  v. 

Beg.      -            -            -            -  269 
Howard  v.  Gosset      -            -  393 

—  snmming  up,  Buron  v.  Denman      -  539 
Reg.  V.  Williams  and  Vernon  778 

PABKEB,  U.C.— Counsel  in  Dyke  v. 

Watford  -  -     706 

PABBT   (J.  H.) — Counsel  in  Beg.  v. 

Williams  and  Veruon    -  -     775 

FATTESON,  J. —  See  The  Sussex 
Peerage  Claim,  Gray  v.  The 
Queen,  In  re  Cams  Wilson, 
Beg.  V.  Serca  and  others.  The 
Baron  de  Bode  v.  The  Queen, 
Alunden  v.  The  Duke  of  Brunt- 
wick,  Beg.  V.  The  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  -  86,  118, 183,  233, 
266,403,409 

judgment  in  In  re  Carus  Wilson    -     191 

Beg.  V.  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury    -  -  -  -    487 

—  Charge   to  the  Middlesex   Grand 

Jury,  1848         -  -  -      760 

PEACOCK  (BABNES)  (AFTEB- 
WABDS C.J.  OF  BENGAL 
AND  A  MEMBEB  OF  THE 
JUDiaAL  COMMITTEE) 

— Counsel  in  In  re  Carus 
Wilson,  Beg,  v.  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  -         183,436 

FENNEPATHEB— Counsel    in   Beg. 

\.  O'Doherty,  Beg.  v.  Martin  -    832, 

925 

FENNEPATHEB,  B.-See  Beg.  V. 
O'Doherty,  Beg.  v.  John 
Martin  -  -        831,926 

Summing  up,  Beg.  v.  O^Doherty    -     867 

PEBBIN  (JOHN)— Counsel  in  Beg. 
v.  John  Mitchel,  Beg.  v. 
O'Brien,  Beg.  v.  O'Doherty, 
Beg.  v.  John  Martin  547,  571,  832, 

926 

PEBBIN,  J.— See  Beg.  v.  Charles 
Gavan  Dtffy,  Beg.  v.  Martin - 


803, 

1077 

309 

1126 

377 

215 


Judgment  in  Beg,  v.  Duffy 

PEBTH  FEEBAGE  CLAIM  (THE) 

FETEBSDOBFP  (C.)— Counsel  in 
Howard  v.  Gosset 

FHILLIMOBE  (DB.)  —  Counsel  in 
Beg.  V.  Serva  and  others 

PIGOT,  C.B.— See  Beg.  v.  ODoheHy, 
Heg*  ▼•  Martin y  the  Limerick 
Special  Commission    831,  925, 110& 

San|^^\Xig  up,  Reg.  v.  Martin        -  1047 

PIGOT  rvAlSS  E.>-Cotm5ie\  in  Reg. 
VJ^TrBrioi,    Beg.    ^.    John 

^••^':^     ^.-^PfU  Boron  de  Bo4e  -». 
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PL  ATT,  B. — continued. 

The  Queeny  Buron  v.  Venman, 

Ex  parte  Clinton    -    233,  269,  525, 

FLUNKET  —  Counsel  in  Beg.  v. 
O'Doherty,  Reg.  v.  John  Mar- 
tin       .  832, 925 

POLLOCK  (G.  P.)— Counsel  in  Reg  v. 

M*Douall         -  -  -    1127 

POLLOCK,  C.B.— See  The  Sussex 
Peerage  Claims  Gray  v.  7'Ac 
Queen,  Reg.  v.  Serva  and 
others.  The  Baron  de  Bode  v. 
The  Queen        -      85,  118,  211,  279 

Judgment   in   Reg.  v.   Seroa    and 

others    -  -  -  -     233 

POTJLDEN   (G.)— Counsel  in   Reg. 


SMITH  (EIGHT  HOH.  T.  B.  C.) 
(AFTEBWARBS  L.C.  OP 
IBELAKD)  —  Connsel  in 
Gray  v.  The  Queen      -  -      118 

SM7LT,    ft.C.— Counsel    in     Reg.    r. 

O'Doherty,  Reg.  v.  Martin  832,  925 

STEPHENS  (A.  J.>— Counsel  in  Reg. 
V.  The  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury     -  -  -  -      436 

SUSSEX  PEERAGE  CLAIK  (THE)       79 


Serva  and  others 


202 


BEILLT     (THOMAS     DEVIN)- 

Letter  to  the  Attorney  General 

in  Reg.  v.  Martin         -  -     985 

ROBIHSOH— CJounsel    in    Jewison   v. 

Dyson,  Buron  v.  Denman     -     1,  529 

ROEBUCK  (J.  A.)— Counsel  in  The 
Bailiff  and  Jurats  of  the  Royal 
Court  of  Guernsey        -  -      174 

BOLFE,  B.  ( AFTEBWABDS  LORD 
CRAHWORTH),  L.C-See 

Reg.T.  Azzopardiy  In  re  Cams 
Wilson,  Reg.  v.  Serva  and 
others,  the  Baron  de  Bode  v. 
The  Queen,  Howard  v.  Gossct, 
Buron  v.  Denman  -  30, 183,  233, 
269,  354,  525 

ROLT  (JOHN),  aC.  (APTER- 
WARDS  LJ.  OP  APPEAL) 

—Counsel  in  The  Duke  of 
Brunswick  y.  The  King  of 
Hanover  -  -  -        70 

RUSSELL    (LORD    JOHN)  —  See 

Buron  v.  Denman        -  -      533 
On  the  History  of  Modern  Europe     805 

SANDERSON  (HON.  JOHN)-See 

In  re  The  Island  of  Grenada  -   1107 

SATE    AND    SELE    PEERAGE 

CLAIM  -  -  1125 

SERVA— See  Reg.  v.  Serva  and  others. 
Trial  for  murder  on  the  high 
seas       -  -  -  -     197 

SHAFTESBURY  (EARL  OP) -See 

The  Sussex  Peerage  Claim      -       85 

SHARPE  (ALEXANDER)  (CHAR- 
TIST)— ^Trial  for  sedition  and 
riot      -  -  -      781,1125 

—  Sentence     -  -  -  -     823 

SMIRKS    (EDWARD)— See     The 

Baron  de  Bode  v.  The  Queen     250 


SMITH  (J.  W.)— Counsel  in  In  re  Carus 
Wilson 


THESIGER  (SIR  P.),  A.G.  (AFTER- 
WARDS LORD  CHELMS- 
FORD, L.C.)— Counsel  in  The 
Bailiff  and  Jurats  of  the  Royal 
Court  of  Guernsey,  In  re  Carus 
Wilson,  The  Baron  de  Bode 
V.  The  Queen,  In  re  The  Island 
of  Cape  Breton,  Howard  v. 
Gosset  •       159, 183, 256,  299, 326 

Speech  in  Howard  r.  Gosset  -     386 

TINDAL,  C.J.  —  See  The  Sussex 
Peerage  Case,  Gray  v.  The 
Queen,  Reg.  v.  Serva  and 
others,  Howard  v.  Gosset        85, 118* 

906,354 

Delivers  opinion   of  the  judge  in 

The  Sussex  Peerage  Claim    -       107 

Judgment  in   Reg.  v.  Serva  and 

others  -  -  -  - 

TORRENS  (J.)— See  Reg.y.O'Doherty 

TOWNSEND  (W.  O-Counsel  in 
Dyker.  Walford 

TRURO  (LORD)  Ji.C.-See  The  Baron 
de  Bode  v.  The  Queen 

TURNER    (AFTERWARDS    L.J. 

OF  APPEAL)— Counsel  in 
The  Duke  of  Brunswick  v.  The 
King  of  Hanover 


913 


705 


279 


41 


TYNTE-See   Tynte 
Error  - 


T.  The  Queen  in 


1103 


185 


UNDERWOOD  —  See    Reg.    v.    The 

Archbishop  of  Canterbury         •     413 


VERNON,  W.  J.-Seo  Reg.  v.  Wil- 
Hams  and  Vernon,  Trial  for 
Unlawful  Assembly      -  -     775 

Speech  and  sentence  -  822-3 

WADDINGTON  (AFTERWARDS 
PERMANENT  UNDER- 
SECRETART  FOR  THE 
HOME  DEPARTMENT)- 

Counsel  in  Reg.  v.  Azzopardi, 
The  Sussex  Peerage  Claim, 
Gray  v.  The  Queen,  The 
Bailiff  and  Jurats  of  the  Royal 
Court  of  Guernsey,  The  Baron 
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WADDINGTOH--con/fiit(ed 

de  Bode  v.  The  Queen,  Reg. 
V.  The  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury  -    27,89,118,179,256,419 

WALFOBD   (THOMAS)— See  Dyke 
V.  Walford       -  -  . 
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'  WILDE  (SIR  T.)'-continued. 

Reg,  V.  Williams  and  Vernon, 

85,723,775 


699 
1125 


WALL'S  CASE  (COUNT  DE) 

WARREN— See  The  Mayor  of  Eaeter 

V.  Warren         -  -  _   1104 

WARREN  (SAMUEL)-ConiiRel  in 
The  Island  of  Cape  Breton 
Case     -  -  « 


Jleg.  V.  Ernest  Jones 


783 
761 
807 


WARREN  (S.  L.) -Counsel  in   Reg, 
V.  O'Brien 


297 


WATSON  (W.  H.)  (AFTERWARDS 
A  BARON  OP  THE  EX- 
CHEQUER) —  CoiinHcl  in 
Jewison  v.  Dyson 


-    571 


8 


WELSBT  (W.  N.)-Coun8el  in  The 
Baron  de  Bode  v.  The  Queen, 
Reg.  V.  Fussell,  Reg.  v.  WiU 
Hams  and  Vernon,  Reg.  v. 
Ernest  Jones       277,  723,  776,  783 

WETHERELL  (SIR  CHARLES)— 

Counsel  in  The  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick V.  The  King  of  Hanover  -        36 

WHARNCLIPPE  (LORD)  (THE 
LORD   PRESIDENT)- See 

The  Bailiff  and  Jurats  of  the 
Royal  Court  of  Guernsey  -     159 

WHARTON  PEERAGE  (THE)     -  1104 

WHITESIDE  (JAMES),  0.0.  (AF- 
TERWARDS    L.C.J.     OP 

IRELAND)— Counsel  in  Reg, 
V.  O'Brien,  Reg.  v.  O'Doherty, 
Reg.  V.  John  Martin    571,  832,  925 

WIGHTMAN,  J.— See  Gray  v.  The 
Queen,  In  re  Cants  Wilson,Reg. 
V.  Serva  and  others,  Howard 
V.  Gossety  Munden  y.  The 
Duke  of  Brunswick,    Reg.   v. 

Zulueta      118, 192,  206,  31 9, 403 , 

Opinion  on  question  put  tg  judges 

.    in  Gray  v.  The  Queen  -  -     127 

Judgment  in  Howard  t.  Gosset     -     327 

WILDE  (SIR  T.)  (AFTERWARDS 

LORD    TRURO,    L.C.)  -  I 

Counsel  in  The  Sussex  Peerage 
Claim.  And  see  Reg.  v.  Fussell, 


85 

783 
802 


529 


Summing  up  in  Re^f.  v.  Fussell 

~  ^eg.  V.  Ernest  Jones  - 

WILDE  ( JAMES )  (APTEB- 
Wi^DS  LOKD  PEN- 
ZANCE,  «C.)  —  Oounsel  in 
The  Sussex  Peerage  Claim      - 

WILHINS  (S.  L.)— Counsel  in  Reg. 

y.  Ernest  Jones 
Speech        -  -  .  _ 

WILLES  (JAMES  SHAWE)  (AF- 
TERWARDS JUSTICE  OF 

C.P.)  —  Counsel   in    Buron   v. 
Denman 

WILLIAMS,  J.  — See  The  Sussex 
Peerage  Claim,  Gray  v.  The 
Queen,  In  re  Carus  Wilson, 
Reg.  y,  Serva  and  others.  The 
Baron  de  Bode  v.  The  Queen, 
Howard  v.  Gosset  -  85,  118, 192, 
233,  256,  31Cf 

Opinion  on  question  put  to  judges 

in  Crray  v.  The  Queen  -  -     133 

Judgment  in  Howard  v.  Gosset      -     342 

WILLIAMS    (JOSEPH)-Trial    for 

unlawful  assembly  -     775 

Speech  and  sentence  -  -  821-2 

WILLIAMS   (R.  D'ALTON)-See 

Reg.  y.  G'Doherty 

WILLIS  (JOHN  WALPOLE)-S€e 

Willis  y.  Gipps.      Amotion  of 
Colonial  judge  -  -  - 

WILSON  (CARUS) -See  In  re  Carus 
Wilson- 

WISEMAN,  DR.  (AFTERWARDS 

CARDINAL)  — Evidence  as 
to  Protestant  marriages  in  Home. 
See  The  Sussex  Peerage  Claim 
WORTLET  (HON.  J.  S.)  (AFTER- 
WARDS RECORDER  OP 
LONDON  AND  S.G.)- 
Counsel  in  Jewison  v.  Dyson, 
The  Bailiff  and  Jurats  of  the 
Royal  Court  of  Guernsey,  In  re 
Carus  Wdson  -  -     8,  170, 185 


YOUNGCG.  A.)— Counsel  inThe  Baron 
de  Bode  v.  The  Queen  - 


924 

311 
183 

98 


ZULUETACPBDRO  DE)-8ee  Reg.  V. 
Zulueta.  Trial  for  slave  trading 


256 


1102 


76788. 
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ACT  OF  STATE  AGAINST   FO- 

REIGKEB  —  Trespass  will  i 
not  lie  for  act  of  state  against  | 
foroigDer  oat  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion, authorized  or  subsequently  { 
ratified  by  the  Crown.  Buran  \ 
T.  Dentnan        ...  526  \ 

ADMUnSTRATION-Of  estate   of 

bastard  intestate.     See  Cbowm  ;  ' 

Duchy  of  Lancastbb. 

ADMIRALTY— X^rds  of  the.  Ratifica-  ' 

tion  by,  of  Act  of  State  against 
foreigner.    See  Batifioation. 

ALIEK8 — Governor  may  expel  firom 
Onemsey.  In  re  Bailiff  and 
Jurats  of  Guernsey  -      159 

•— ~  See  EXTBADITfON. 

ATTAINDER— Forfeiture  of  peerage 
on  death  of  peer  leaving  eldest 
son  attainted.  Perth  Peerage 
Claim  -  -  -  -    1126 

ATTORNEY  GENERAL  —  Quare 
as  to  right  of  reply  in  non-jury 
eases.  Reg.  v.  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury       -  -  -     4Q9 

BAILIFF  AND  JURATS  OF 
GUERNSEY— See  Channbl 
Islands. 

BAR— See  Trial  at  Bar. 

BASTARD— Intestacy  of.   See  Cuowii . 

BISHOPS — Appointment,  confirmation, 
and  consecnition  of,  under 
25  Hen.  8.  0.  2U.  As  to  right  of 
opposers  to  appear  at  confirma- 
tion and  make  objection.  Reg. 
V.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury    -     409 

Proceedings  in  Bishop  Montague*a 

Case,  1639        -  -  -  427n 

See  Mandamus. 

BLASPHEHOUS        LIBEL  -  See 

LXBBL. 

BONA  VACANTIA-See  Crown. 
BRITISH  OFFICER -See  Trkspass. 
BRITISH  SUBJECT— Murder  by,  of 

foreigner  abroad.  See  Murder. 
— ^  murder  of  British  crew  by  foreigners 

on  high  seas.    See  Murdeb. 
when  also  foreign  sovereign.    See 

FOBBION  SOYBBBION. 

—  Claim  of,  against  Crown  under 
treaty  with  France.  See  Peti- 
tion OF  BlOHT. 

CAPE  BRETON— Constitution  of— 
See  Colonies. 


CAPTION — Omission  of  words  "  sworn 
and   charged,'*    &c.,   does    not 
make    caption    bad.      Reg.  t. 
'  Martin 


925 


CARDIFF    SPECLUi     COXMIS 

SION,  1843  -  '  im 

CASES  COKXENTED  UPON:- 

Berkeley  Peerage  Case,  The  -       94 

Bishop  of  St.  David's  v.  Lucy         -     502 
Biase  v.  Harcourt    -  -         567, 570 

Burdett  V.  Abbott    -  329,  368,  376, 

378,391 

CampbeU  w.  Hall     -  -  -     295 

Daniel  v.  Philips   -  -  -      351 

Doe  and  Patteshall  v.  Surford        -       97 
Eniick  y.  Carrington  -         837, 399 

Evans  V.  Ascuithe  -  489,  515 

Gamett  v.  Ferrand  -  -     15li 

Glyn  V.  Soares        -  -  54^  56 

Goff,  Ex  parte        -  345,  346,  351 

Groom  v.  Forrester  -  -  -     351 

Hesheth  v.  BraJdoch  •  -  1096 

Higham  v.  Ridgmay  -  96,  97 

Hill  y.  Reardon      -  .  -     276 

Jay  V.  Topham       -  -         356,  378 

King  of  Spain  y,  Hullett    -  -       54 

LeekSy  Ex  parte      ...     345 
Le  Louis,  The  Case  of       -  .     539 

Lug  V.  Goodwin      -  -     569 

Madrazo  v.  WiUes  -  -  -     222 

Manning  v.  Napp  -  -  .     7I9 

Marsden  v.  Stansfield         -  -  1098 

Mayhew  v.  Locke    ...     1^ 
Middleton  v.  Spicer  -     719 

Money  y.  Leach       ...     333 
Moore  v.  James  and  others  -     338 

Mosiyn  v.  Fabrigas  -  .       70 

Nabob  of  the  Camatic  v.  East  India 

Company  -  -  "70 

Pawletty.  The  Attorney  General    -     274 
Reading^s  Case        -  -  .     130 

Reg.  V.  Archbishop  of  York  -     720 

Reg.  V.  Dent  -  -  -     103 

Reg.  V.  Morgan       ...   1091 
Reg.  y.  Stratton       -  -  -     566 

Reg.  V.  The  Sheriff  of  Middlesex  343  349 
Rex  V.  Ambler     "    -  -  .   1092 

Rexy.D'Eon  -  -     628 

Rex  V.  Depardo       -  -  -        32 

Rex  y.  Edmonds      -  -  .      964 

Rex  V.  Geach  ...     1J5 

Rex  V.  Harris         -  -  1038 

Rexy.Helsham       -  -  -        31 

Rex  y.  Kirkford      -  .  -  1098 

Rex  V.  Taylor         .  -  .     568 

Rex  V.  The  Justices  of  Carnarvon  -    464, 

502 

Rex  y.  The  Justices  of  Kent  -     501 
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CASKS  OOmuaiTED  ITPOK— c«m«. 

Rtx  y.   The  Churchwarden»  of  Si. 

Peier'H,  Theifard         -  -     463 

Rex  V.  ThistUwood  -  -     962 

Bejr  T.  Twyn  -     1038, 1062 

Rex  V.  Weldon        -  -  -   1091 

Skafteshury's  Case,  Lord   -  -     400 

Standen  t.  Standen  -  96,  97 

StocMaU  V.  Hansard         330,  349.  361. 


£)Kran  anif  Jtffere^s  Case  -  -  566 

Version  v.  Topham  -  -  357 

fTtcAtf*  V.  Clutterbuck         -  -  341 

WiihipoU's  Case,  Sir  WiUiam       -  565 
CEirrEAL  CRIMINAL  COXTBT— 

Note  on  the  history  of  -  -   1135 

CHALLENGE  TO  THE  ABRAT- 

It  is  ^ood  gToimd  of  challenge 
that  the  sheriff  has  selected  the 
jurors  on  the  panei  on  account 
of  their  religion.  Reg,  v. 
CTDohertf/        -  -     831 

A  great  disproportion  between  the 

number  of  Roman  Catholics  on 
the  jurors'  book  of  the  year  and 
on  the  panel  may  be  evidence 
of  selection  on  account  of  reli- 
gion.    Ibid.      ...     831 

but  the  mere  fact  of  a  disproportion 

existing  is  not  sufficient  evi- 
dence.   Reg.  T.  Mitchel  -     599 

The   religion   of  each  juror   must 

be  strictly  proved.  Reg.  v. 
O'Dokerty        -  -  -     183 

Challenge  stating  that   sheriff  has 

not  chosen  the  panel  indiffer- 
ently and  impartially,  bad  for 
generality  -  -  -   HOI 

CHALLENGES,  PEBEMPTOST- 

Right  to,  in  non-capital  felo- 
nies.    Gray  v.  Reg.     -  -      118 

CHALLENGE  FOB  CAUSE— Chal- 
lenge that  juror  being  a  burgess 
and  liable  to  be  rat^  for  defi- 
ciency on  the  borough  fund 
was  interested  in  conviction,  on 
account  of  charter  granting 
felons'  goods  to  the  Corpora- 
tion, bad.     Reg.  v.  Martin       -     925 

— ~—  Expressions  of  opinion  by  jurors 
not  ground  of  challenge  unless 
proceeding  from  ill-will — must 
be  proved  aliunde.    Ibid.         -     925 

CHANNEL  IBLAKDa-Ouemsey- 
Power  of  Governor  to  deport 
aliens — Kight  of  Bailiff  and 
Jurats  to  coufer  with  Governor 
—  Registration  of  writ  of  par- 
don in  Royal  Court  unnecessary 
^Improper  use  of  force  by 
Governor  to  enforce  orders.  In 
re  the  Bailiff  and  Jurats  of 
the  Royal  Court  of  Guernsey  -      159 

Jersey— Vomer  of  Royal  Court  to 

commit  for  contempt — Habeas 
corpus  runs  to.  In  re  Carus 
WiUom-  -  -     183 


CHABTISTS: 

Meeting    on   Clerkenwell    Green, 

May  29.  1848    -  -        724,  775 

Night  procession  dispersed  by  police    744 

proclamation  against  -  •  74411 

-— »  Meeting  at  Bonner*s  Fields,  Joiie  4, 

1848.    Speech  by  Ernest  Jones 

791-796 
—^  Meeting  at  Ashton,  July  10,  1848. 

Speech  by  M'Dooall     -  -    1126 

Cha^e  of  Patteson,  J.        -  -     760 

National  Charter  Association  -  79211 

Sentences  on  -  -  -      817 

COLONIAL  JUDGE— Amotion  of, 
under  22  Geo.  3.  c.  75.,  bad  for 
absence  of  notice  of  proceed- 
ings.     WUlis  V.  Gipps  "  -      311 

What  will  justify  removal  of.    In 

re  the  Island  of  Grenada,  &c.  -    1107 

COLONIES — ^As  to  the  power  of  Crown 
to  sever  and  unite  colonies 
where  constitution  derived  from 
Goremor's  commission  and  in- 
structions. In  re  the  Island  of 
Cape  Breton     ...     283 

COXPASSING— Compassmg  to  depose 
the  Queen,  &c.,  and  to  levy 
war  against  the  Queen.  Seie 
Tksabon  Fblony. 

Evidence  of.     Ibid. 

CONFIBMATION    OF  BISHOP- 

See  Bishop. 

C0NG£   D'£LIB£— See   Reg.  v.   the 

Archbishop  of  Canterbury        -    409 

CONSECBATION  OF  BISHOP       -    iO. 

CONSPIBACT  —  See  Treason  Fk. 
LONT;  Compassing. 

CONSTABLES-See  Biot. 

Special  constables  of  1848  referred 

to        -         .         .         -    761 

CONTEMPT.  Commitments  for,  by 
competent  court,  habeas  corpus 
refused  ...      184 

-  may  be  shown  by  manner  as  well  as 

words    -  -  -  -      t6. 

by  publications  during  trial  -      981 

See  Privilboe  op  Parliament. 

CONTINUANCES-Abolition  of      -  552ii 

COBONEB— Appointment  of,  in  Duchy 
of  Lancaster,  vested  in  Duke. 
Jewison  v.  Dyson  .  .  1 

CBO WN.  Power  of,  to  appoint  Bishops. 
Heg.  V.  Archbishop  of  Canter- 

bury 
— 0  to    severing  and  unitiug 

rig\egatc  appointment    of 
\f>      ^   \>\iX.  not  ol  Surges. 


-    409 


283 


.o»' 
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CBJOWS— continued. 

to  authorize  or  ratify  acts  of 

state  against  foreigners.     Buron 

▼.  Denman  -  -     525 

— to  create  a  port.     Mayor  of 

Exeter  Y,  Warren         -  -    1104 
Bight  to  bona  vacantia  of  deceased 

persons.     Dyke  v.  Walford      -     699 

CROWK  AND  GOVEENMEWT 
SECUEITY  ACT.    n  &  12 

Vict.    c.    12.      See    Tbeasow 
Fklont. 

DECLARATION  AGAINST  IN- 
TEREST— See  EviDBNCB. 

BEHXTRRER — Right  to  plead  over  in 

felony   -  -  -  -  625ll 

— ^  Form  of  judgment  on  demurrer  to 
bad  plea.     See  Informatioit. 

DEPORTATION  OF  AIiIENS--See 

CuANNKL  Islands. 

No  power  to  deport,  in  Englaud      -     172 

DUCHY   OF    CORNWALL-Tenure 

of.       See     Lord     Abinger    in 
Jewiwn  V.  Dyson  -  -        17 

DUCHY     OF    LANCASTER~Ap 

pointmeut  of  Coroners  in,  vested 

in  Duke.    Jewison  v.  Dyson    -  1 

Bight  of  Duke  to  bona  vacantia  of 

persons   dying   in    the  Duchy. 
Dyke  V.  Walford  -  -     699 

ELECTION — See  Indictmbnt. 

EVIDENCE — Declarations  of  deceased 
persons  —  Declaration  against 
interest — Interest  must  be  pecu- 
niar}'— Declaration  post  litem 
motam — Foreign  Law,  witness 
peritus  virtute  officii.  Sussex 
Peerage  Claim  -  -  - 

See  PssBAOB ;  Tkbason  Fklomt. 

EXTRADITION  — Discharge  of  pri- 
soner committed  for,  under  de- 
fective warrant.  Ex  parte  Besset 

—  American  Treaty  of  1842,  not  retro- 
spective.    Ex  parte  Clinton      - 

FELONY  —  Peremptory  challenge  in 
non-capital.      Gray  v.  Beg,     - 

Right  to  plead  over  in         - 

Accessory  after  the  fact,  sentence  on 

See  Tbbason  Fbloky. 

FOREIGN  SOVEREIGN— No  action 
lies  against  foreign  sovereign, 
who  is  also  a  British  subject, 
for  acts  done  in  sovereign 
character  abroad — qucere  as  to 
acts  done  in  character  of  sub- 
ject here.  Duke  of  Brunswick 
V.  King  of  Hanover     -  -       33 

Action  against,  ca^es  as  to  -  -     33ll 

Action  by,  ca*>e8  as  to  -  -     53n 

« British  subject.    See  above,  and     -    65n 


FOREIGN  BOYERElQiS -continued, 

Plea  to  action  against,  bad  for  not 

stating  that  the  defendant  was 
sovereign  at  the  date  of  action. 
Munden  v.  The  Duke  of  Brunt- 
wick     ....     403 

FOREIGNER— See     Act    op    State 

AGAINST;  MUUDER;  NaTUR.U.1- 
2ATI0K. 

FRANCHISE— See  Corohbb. 

FRENCH   REPUBLIC— Address   of 

Irish  Ck)nfcderation  to  -  -     582 

FRENCH  REVOLUTION  OF  1848 

—References  to      .    545d«  748,  840 

GOVERNOR  OF  GUERNSEY-8ce 

CUANNKL  ISLANI>8, 

GUERNSEY— See  Channel  Islands. 


79 

1104 
1105 


118 
625n 
1115 


TTABTgAS  CORPUS  -Runs  to  Jersey. 
Will  not  be  quashed  for  matter 
properly  returnable  to.  Com- 
mitment by  competent  court 
cannot  be  questioned  on.  In 
re  Cams  Wilson  -  -     183 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS— See  Pmvi. 
lbob  of  Pakliamknt. 

INDICTMENT  —  information  after. 
See  Infobmatiom, 

Joinder    of    counts  for    seditious 

words,  unlawful  assembly,  and 
riot.  Crown  not  put  to  election, 
unless  embarrassing.  Beg.  v. 
Fussell  -  -  -      723 

Joinder  of  counts  for  compassing  to 

depose  the  Queen,  &c.,  and  for 
compassing  to  levy  war,  &c. 
Bey.  V.  Mitchel  -  -      599 

No   right  to   copy   of,   in  Treason 

Felony.     J  bid.-  -  -     599 

Use  of  "  felonious  **  in.     Martin  v. 

Beg.      .  -  -  -     925 

INFORMATION—Pleas  to,  that  the 
defendant  had  been  indicted  for 
the  same  offence,  and  a  nolle 
prosequi  entered,  and  that  the 
indictment  was  still  pending, 
held  bad  on  demurrer.  Be^.  v. 
Mitchel  -  -  -     546 

-  On  demurrer  claiming  final  judg- 

ment to  bad  plea,  Court  may 
give  right  judgment  of  Be- 
spondcat  Ouster  -  -      ib. 

INTEREST— DeclarHtiou  against,   bee 

EVIDKNCE. 

INTESTACY  —  Of     bastard.        See 

C<BOWW. 

IRELAND  —  Proceedings  against 

Charles  Gavan  Duffy  for  sedi- 
tious libel,  April  26,  1846         •      303 

Irisli    Confederation    founded    by 

seceders  from  Kepeal  Associa- 
tion, Jan.  13,  1847        -  -     574 
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IKELAHjy— continued, 

-  Prevention  of  Crime  and  Outrage 

Act  (11  &  12  Vict.  c.  2.) 

Limerick,    Ennis,    and    Cloumel 

Special   Commissions,  January 

1848      ....   1108 

First  number  of  John    Mitchers 

United  Irishman,  Feb.  12         -   545n 

Meeting  of  Irish  Confederation  to 

vote  address  to  French  Repub- 
lic, Marcli  15.  -  -     533 

Treason  Felony  Act  (11  &  12  Vict. 

c.  12.)  passed  April  22-  -  599n 
Mitchcl's  Limerick  speech,  April  29      602 

-  Proceedings   against    Mitchel  for 

seditious   libels  in  the   United 
Irishman,  May  8-10    -  -     545 
Mitchel's  arrest  for  felony,  May  13      570 

Trials    of    Smith    O'Brien    and 

Meagher  for  seditious  speeches 
at  meeting  of  March  15,  May 
15-17    -  .  .  -      571 

Trial  of  Mitchel  for  treason  felony. 

May  22-27        -  -      599 

First  number  of    John    Martin's 

Irish  Felon  newspaper,  June  24     993 

First  number  of  O'Doherty   and 

Williams'  Irish  Tribune,  July  1  849 
Arrest  of  Martin,  O'Doherty,  Duffy, 

&c.,  for  felony,  July  8,  9  893,  987 
Proclamation  for  surrender  of  arms, 

July  18         .  -  i042n 

Habeas  Corpus    Act    suspended, 

July  26  -  -  i033n 
Outbreak  at  Ballingarry,  co.  Tippe- 

rary,  July  29  -  -  -  593 
Trial  of  Kevin  Izod  O'Doherty  for 

treason  felony,  Aug.  9,  Aug.  17, 

Oct.  30  -  -  -     831 

Trial  of  John  Martin  for  treason 

felony,  August  14  -  -     925 

IBISH  FELON,  THE,  NEWS- 
PAPER—See  Meff.  V.  Martin     925 

IRISH  TRIBUNE,  THE,  NEWS- 
PAPER —  See  lieg,  v. 
O'Doherty        -  -  -     881 

JERSEY— See  Chaxkel  Islands. 

JOINDER  OP  COUNTS— See  Indict- 
MBNT  and  Tkjsabon  Felony. 

JUDGMENT— Form  of,  on  demurrer 
to  bad  plea .    See  Infoem ation. 

Form  of  judgment  of  transportation. 

Martin  v.  Reg.  -  -     925 

JUDGE — See  Colonial  Judge. 

JUDICIAL  OFFICER— Crown  cannot 
delegate  appointment  of.  Jeioi- 
son  V.  Dyson     -  -  -  1 

See  Colonial  Judges. 

JURISDICTION-^ See  Mukdek  and 
FoBEiGN  Sovereign. 

JUR0B--8^  Challbnob. 
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JURY  PANEL— S€e  Challenge  to 
the  Arbay. 

JUSTIPICATION-See  IiEEL. 


LANCASTER— See  Duchy  op  Lan- 
caster. 

LEVYING  WAR -Compassing  of 
See  Treason  Felony. 

LIBEL— Justification  of,  under  6  &  7 
Vict.  c.  96.  not  pleadable  in 
seditious  or  blasphemous  libels. 
Heg.  V.  Gavan  Duffy  - 

LORDS  OP  THE  ADMIRALTY— 

liatification  by  Crown  of  Acts 
of  State  against  foreigner, 
through.    See  Ratification. 

MANDAMUS— Would  go  to  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  if  ob- 
jectors at  confirmation  of 
Bishop  improperly  refused  a 
hearing.  Heg.  v.  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury       -  -  .     ^g 

See  Bishop. 

MARRIAGE— See  Royal  Marriage 
Act. 

MILITARY  FORCE  — Use  of,  by 
Governor  of  Guernsey  to  en- 
force obedience  to  his  orders     -     199 

MURDER  of  Foreigner  by  British 
subject  abroad  indictable  under 
9  Geo.  4.  c.  81.  s.  7.  Meg,  v. 
Azzopardi        -  -  -       21 

of  British  officer  and  crew  in  charge 

of  foreign  slave  ships  informally 
captured  by  foreign  crew,  not 
indictable  under  4  &  5  Will.  4. 
c-  36.  and  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  2.  Meg. 
V.  Serva  -  -  .      ^97 

j  NATION,  THE,   NEWSPAPER- 

See  Meg.  v.  Gavan  Duffy 

NATURALIZATION  —  Foreign 
woman  marrying  British  subject 
before  the  Natnraltzation  Acts 
not  thereby  naturalized.  Count 
de  Waits  Case  -  -   1126 

NOLLE  PROSEQUI— Pats  an  end  to 

indictment.    Meg.  v.  Mitchel    -     545 

NOTICE— Proceedings  against  party 
bad  for  want  of — required  by 
the  "laws  of  God  and  man." 
See  dictum  of  Fortescue,  J.,  in 
Bentley*a  Case,  and  other  au- 
thorities -  -  .  315a 

NOVA  SCOTIA—Annexation  of  Cape 
Breton  to.  See  In  re  the  Island 
of  Cape  Breton  -  -     933 

OLD  BAILEY— See  Central  Crimi- 
nal Court. 

OPEN  AND  ADVISED  SPEAK- 
ING—Alderson,  B.,  on  Treason 
Felopy  by        -  -  .  H2% 
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OUTLAWBT — Sentence  leverMd  after 
one  hondred  and  sixteen  yean. 
Tynte  v.  Beg.  (m  error)  -    1103 

ban  peen4^e  claim  until  rerened. 

Wharton  Peerage  Claim  -    1163 

PAHSL — See     Cbaixenob     to    the 

Arbat. 
FARDOH— Begutratiou  of,  in  Channel 

lalandB  onneceasary  -      150 

PABLIAICEHT— See  Pritileob  of. 

PBEEAOE— -Siiww  Peerage  Oaim. 
See  RoTAL  Mabbiaob  Act. 

Peerage  by  writ    and  sitting    in 

2  Edw.  6.— Claim  cannot  be 
prosecuted  until  judgment  of 
outlawry  reversed.  Wharton 
Peerage  Claim  '  -  -  1168 

Evidence  on  loss  of  patent.  Illegi- 
timacy by  non-access.  Sage 
and  Sele  Peerage  Claim  -   1126 

Ancient  Scotch  Peerage.    Evidence 

in  absence  of  patent.  Transfer 
and  surrender  of  Scotch  Peer- 
ages before  the  Union.  Craw- 
ford and  Lindsay  Peerage 
Claim    -  -  -  -   U26 

Scotch  Peerage.    Evidence  in  ab- 

sence of  patent.  Forfeiture  on 
death  of  peer  leaving  eldest  son 
attainted.  Perth  Peerage  Claim   1126 

PETITIOK  OP  EiaHT— Held  not  to 

lie  to  recover  compensation  out 
of  money  paid  over  by  France 
under  treadea  of  1814  and  1815 
and  dealt  with  by  59  Geo.  3. 
c.  81.   Beg.  v.  Baron  de  Bode  -     237 

Procedure  at  Common  Law.    Ibid.     237 

Crown  fiat-  248,24811 

-  268n 


Judgment  on  -  - 

PIRACY— Treaty  alone  cannot  make 
slave  trade  piracy.  Beg,  v. 
Serva  and  others  -  -     197 

PLACITA  BE  aUO  WAKRAHTO 

— Cited  in  Jewison  v.  Dyson  -  3 

PLEADIHO— See    Indictmbkt;    In- 

FOBUATION;   LiBBL;    FoBBION 
SOVEBBIQN.  I 

POLICE— See  CHABTI8T8;  Riot. 

POPE,  The— Part  in  appointing  bishops 
before  26  Hen.  8.  c.  20.  Beg. 
V.  Archbishop  ^  Canterbury  -     469 

PORT— Power  of  Crown  to  create  port, 

&c.  Mayor  of  ExeUrs.  Warren  1104 

PRACTICE— ^e    Attobkby    Genb- 

lUL}     ImDICTMBKT}    LfFOBMA- 
TION. 

PRJBMUHIRE— Under  25  Hen.  8. 
c.  20.  See  Beg.  v.  the  Arch- 
bishop  of  Canterbury   -  -     469 

PBIROGATIYE— See  Cbowv«  ^ 


I  PRI80HER—  ApplicadoB    to  sit  by 

oonnsel  refused  -  -   1163 

'  PRIVILEGE  OP  PARUAXEET- 

Bigbt  of  House  of  Commona  to 
enforce  the  atteodanee  of  wit- 
nesaes  and  persons  chaiged  with 
oonteoipt  —  Speaker's  warrant 
to  be  judged  by  rule  i^pUcable 
to  pre  cess  of  the  Superior 
CourU.  Howard  v.  Cosset  -  319 
PUBLIC  MEETIKQ— SeeUBiAWFUL 

AaSBMBLT. 

PUBLICATIOES  DURIHG  TRIAL 

— When  contempt.  Beg.  v. 
MarHn  -  -  -     961 

CtVEBEC— SatIj  constitution  of  -     298 

RATI7IC  ATIOE  hy  Crown  of  Act  of 
State  against  foreigner  protects 
officer  from  action.  Buron  v. 
Denman  _  -  -     525 

need  not  be  expressed  under  Great 

Seal,  through  Secretary  of 
State  or  Lords  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, good.     Ibid.  -     543 

REBECCA     RIOTS -See     Cardiff 

Special  Commission,  1843         -    UOl 

RESPONDEAT    OUSTER  — Court 

may  give  judgment  of,  on  de- 
murrer to  plea  praying  final 
judgment.     Beg.  v.  Mitchel     -     545 

RIGHT  OP  REPLY— See  Attobnbt 
Gbbbbal. 

RIOT  —  Persons  assaulting  constablea 
engaged  in  dispersing  an  unlaw- 
ful assembly  are  guilty  of  riot, 
and  persons  counselling  and 
procuring  such  assaults  are 
guilty  of  riot,  though  not  pre- 
sent at  the  assaults.  Beg.  v. 
WilUams  -  -  -     775 

See  also  Beg.  v.  Sharpe  -    1125 

ROYAL  COURT  OP  GUERESEY— 

See  Chakbbl  Islands. 

ROYAL  lEARRIAGE  ACT-ia  Geo. 
3.  c.  11.  applies  to  marriages 
contracted  abroad.  Sussex 
Peerage  Claim  -  -       79 

—  Lord  Eldon  on        -  -  -     8411 


SECRETARY  OP  STATE— Ratifica- 
tion by  Crown  of  Act  of  State 
against  foreigner  through.  See 
Batibigation. 

SEDITION— Crampton,  J.,  on  -  -  591a 
Definition  of  Criminal  Law  Com- 
missioners cited           -            -     727 

SEDITIOUS  LIBEL— See  Libbl. 

SEDITIOUS  WORDS— Expressions 
intended  and  tending  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  time  to 
produce  hatred  and  oontempt  of 
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SEDinOnS  WORBB—eomtinued. 

the  institutions  of  the  country 
and  to  induce  unlawful  resist- 
ance, are  seditious  —  On  an 
indictment  for  uttering  sedi- 
tious words,  all  the  words  set 
out  need  not  be  proved,  but  only 
so  many  of  them  as  are  in  them- 
selves sufficient  to  constitute 
the  crime.     Beg.  v.  Fusgell      -      723 

See  also  Reg.  v.  O'Brien  and  Beg. 

V.  Meagher^  Reg.  v.  JoneSy  Reg, 

v.  M^Vouall      -       571,  783, 1126 

SEBJEANT-AT-ABMS  —  Attending 
the  House  of  Commons,  action 
against.    See  Trespass. 

SLAVE  TRADE— Prosecution   ander 

5  Geo.  4.  c.  lis.  Beg.y.Zulueta   1102 

'  cannot  be  made  piracy  by  treaty 

only.     Beg.  v.  Serva    -  -      I97 

murder  of  British  officer  and  crew 

by  crew  of  foreign  slave  ship 
unlawfully  captured      -  -      ib. 

«—  Captain  Denman's  proceedingH  for 
suppression  of.  Buron  v.  Den- 
man      -  -  -  -     525 

ratified  by  Lords  Palmerston 

and  J.  Russell  -  -  -     532 

Lord  Aberdeen  on  -  -  -     534 

— •  See     Act    of     State    against 

FOBBIGNSB. 

SOVEEEIGIT— See    Fobeion    Soye- 

KEIGN. 

8FEAKEB  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF 
COMMONS— See  Pbivilbok 
OF  Pabliahent. 

SPECIAL      COMMISSIONS-Car- 

difP,  October  1848  -  -  UQl 
Limerick,    Ennis,    and    Clonmel, 

January  1848  -  -    HQS 

STATE— See  Act  of  State  against 

Fobkioneb. 

STATUTES  BEFEEBED  T0{— 

3  Kdw.  1.  c.  10.— Corojwr    3,  7,  9, 12, 14 

4  Edw.  I,-  Office  of  Coroner  -         3 
18  Edw.   1.  c.  19.-- Administration 

0/ Estates  702,  708, 718 

25  Edw.  3.  c.  22.—Provisor8  -    422 

26  Edw.  3.  St.  6.  c.  L-^BeneJice       -    489 
28  Edw.  8.  c.  6. — Election  of  coro- 
ners     •  -  -9,10,16,17 

31  Edw.  8.  c.  11. — Administration 

of  Estates  703,708,718 

21  Hen.  8.  c.  5.  ss.  8,  4 Adminis- 

tration of  Estates         -  -     703 

22  Hen.  8.  c.  U.-^ChaUenges     119, 120, 

120, 135, 139, 151, 155^ 
28  Hen.  8.  c.  9.  s.  1  .^Bishop :  Eccle- 
siastical Courts  -  -     451 
28  Hen.  8.  c.  20.  s.  \.— First  Fruits  t 

Appointment  of  Bishops       453,  458j 


48411,  49d 


STATUTES  BSFEBBEB  T(^-^ntinued, 

25  Hen.  8.  c.  19.— Canons  :  Crown : 

See  of  Rome       -  438,  458,  470 

c.  20.  s.  5.  —  Bishop :    First 

Fruits :  See  of  Rome  409,  412,  416, 
419,  424, 429,  436,  441, 487, 489, 
500, 50(lf 
28  Hen.  8.  c.  15.— 0/f«tcM  on  the 

High  Seas  :  Piracy      -    28,  29,  221 
38  Hen.  8.  c.  2S. ^Criminal  Law: 
Treason  and  murder  out  of  the 
dominions  of  the  Croum   22,  27,  28lL 
30,  131, 136, 140, 154 
1  Edw.  6.  o.  %,^Eleetion  of  Bishops   423, 
449, 455,  491 
1  &  2  Ph.  &  M.  c.  8.  ss.  9,  n.^See 

of  Rome  -  419,447,454,495 

1  Bliz.  c.  1. 88.  7,  lO.'-Act  of  Supre- 

n^y    -    419,447,454,469,495 

2  Eli*,  c.  4.  {Irishy-^Bishops   422,  424, 

491 
18  Eliz.  c.  l.-^Treason        -  -  658lL 

48    Eli».   c.   8. — Administration  of 

Estates^  -  -  -     703 

10  &•  11  Cha.  1.  c.  9.  (/rt<*).— 

ChaUenge    121, 124,  125, 129, 139, 

149 

18  Cha.  2.  c.  1.— rr«aj©n    -658lL,  1038X1 
22  &  23  Cha.  2.  c.  lO.^The  Statute 

of  Distributions  -        703,709 

81  Cha.  2.  c.  ^.^ Habeas   Corpus 

Act,  1679  183, 189, 190 

4  &  6  Aaae  c.  16.— Naturalization 

of    descendants     of    Electress 

Sophia-  ...     52a 

7   Anne    c.    \2.—  The    Diplomatic 

Privileges  Act,  1708     -       38,  58,  71 

6  Geo.    1.  c.  5.  —  Dependency    of 

Ireland  on  Great  Britain        -  662n 

7  Geo.  8.   c.  b9,  —  MassachusetU 

Charter  -  -  .  295ll 

12  Geo.  3.  c.  11.— i?oya/  Marriage 

Act,  1772         .        79,  86,  107, 112 
14   Geo.   3.   c.  45. — Suspension  of 

New  York  Legislature-  -  295ll 

c.  88.— Quebec  Act     -  -  298X1 

22  Geo.  3.  c.  5S.^Repeal  of  Act 
for  securing  dependency  of  Ire- 
land     -  -  .  -  663X1 

c.  lb.— Patent  Office  Act    311,  313, 

316 
28  Geo.  8.  c.  28.-^Renunciation  Act  663X1 
81  Geo.  3.  c.  31 — Canada  Act  296,  299 
86  Geo.  3.  c.  7.— Treason  Act,  1795    638 

997, 1092* 

42  Geo.  3.  c.  92.^Aliens     -  .     27X1 

48  Geo.  8.  c.  l55.-^AUens  -  -     27x1 

47  Geo.  8.  sess.  1.  c.  36.— ^6o/t<ton 

of  Slave  Trade  -      223,  528X1 

51  Geo.  8.  c.  28.— 57at;e  Trade  -  528n 
56  Geo.  3.  c.  100.— Habeas  Corpus 

4<rf,1816  184,189,191 
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57  Geo.  3.  c.  6. — Trenson  Act,  1817  599ll, 

638IL 

c.    53.  —  Murders  and  man- 

slaughtera  abroad  -  26, 31 

59  Geo.  8.  C.31. — Claims  of  British 

subjects  on  France        237,  241, 244, 

254,  260,  266,  270 

5  Geo.  4.  c.  113.— 5/are  Trade  Act, 

1824  -     104,200,202,218,223, 

528n,  1102 

6  Geo.  4.  c.  50.— rAe  Juries  Act, 

1825  -  -  122,120 

7  &  6  Geo.  4.  c.  28. — Criminal  Law: 

Benefit  of  Clergy        117, 123, 126, 

138, 141, 155, 157 

7  &  8  Geo.  4.  c.  74.— S/are  trade, 

Brazil^  -  200,213,216 

9  Geo.  4.  c.  31 .  b.  7. — Tried  of  murder 
and  manslaughter  committed 
abroad  -  -        22,  28,  32, 104 

-  c.  54.  —  Criminal  Laao  (^Ire- 
land) :  Benefit  of  Clergy    117, 123, 

137, 138, 155, 156 

c.  83. —  The  Australian  Courts 

Act,  1828  313,  314,  316 

I  Will.  4.  c.  Zl.— Mandamus  -  523n 

8  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  91.  8.  11.— Jury 

{Ireland)  -  -  -     616 

4  &  5  Will.  4.  c.  Se.-^The  Central 

Criminal  Court  Act,  1834     107,  234 

«  &  7  Will.  4.  c-  e.— Slave  trade, 

Spain  -  527,  528n,  536 

c.  76. — Newspaper  Registra- 
tion Act       -     874,909,917,1049 

c.  114. —  Prisoners*    Counsel 

Act       •  •  -  •     122 

3  &   4  Vict.  c.  86.  —  The  Church 

Discipline  Act,  1840     -       451,  503n 

6  &  7  Vict.  c.  67.  i.  2. — Mandamus    452, 

46711,  50311,  523n 

— : —    c.    75.  —  .Extradition    with 

France-  -        27n,  1104, 1105 

c.  76. — Extradition  with  United 

States  -  -  -  -  1105 

c.  96.  8.  6.— rAc  Libel  Act, 

1848  (^Lord  CampbelVs  Act)    -    303, 

306 

c.  98.— rAc  Slave  Trade  Act, 

1843     -         -  89,104,52811 

7  &  8  Vict.  c.  2. — Central  Criminal 

Court :  Sea     -  -         197, 234 
c.  66.  8.  le.—ETtradition        -    1125 

8  &  9  Vict.  c.  122.— S/a»c   Trade, 

Brazil  -  -  -  -      215 

II  &  12  Vict.  c.  12.— rAc  Treason 

Felony  Act,  1848       599.  656lL,  831. 

924,  925, 1089 

c.  42.—  The  Indictable  Of- 
fences Act,  1848  -  -  384n 

-  c.  78. — The  Crown  Cases  Act, 

1848     -  -  -  -   1089 


STATUTEB  REFESSXD  TO— ^»"'«»»«<'- 

23  &  24  Vict.  c.  ZA,— Petitions  of 

Bight  .  -  .  237b,  268b 

24  &  25  Vict.  c.  100.  n.   9. —The 

Offences  against  the  Person 
Act,  1 86 1 :  Murder  and  man- 
slaughter committed  abrooil      -      2111 

25  &  26  Vict  c.  20. — Habeas  Corpus 

Act,  1862  -  -  -  I84n 

83  &  34  Viet.  c.  b2.— Extradition 

Act,\%lo        -  -  2711,110411 

44  &  45  Vict  c.  59.  s.  S.-^Petitions 

of  Bight  -  -  -  237b 

46  &  47  Vict.  c.  3.  8.  3. — Explosive 

Substances  Act,  1883  - 

47  &  48  Vict.  c.  71.  8.  ^.—Petitions 

of  Right  -  -  .  237b 

53  &  .54  Vict.   c.  32.— CeMion  of 

Heligoland       -  -  -   301ll 

57   &    58    Vict.   c.   ^Q.—Mei'chant 

Shipping  Act,  1894       -  -      22ll 


TRAJrSPOETATION— Form  of  jadg  • 
ment  of.    Reg,  y.  Martin 

TEEASOK    FELOKT  —  Indictment 
under  11  &  12  Vict  c.  12.     See 


— —  Compassing  to  raise  a  general  in- 
surrection for  a  general  purpose 
is  compassing  to  levy  war. 
Beg.  V.  O'Doherty 

Indictment  for  compassing  to  levy 

war  in  order  to  force  Queen  to 
change  her  measures  and  coun- 
sels need  not  aver  the  particular 
measures  and  counsels.  Reg, 
V.  Mitchel         .  -  - 

«— —  On  indictment  containing  counts 
for  compassing  to  depose,  &o., 
and  tov  compassing  to  levy  war, 
&c..  Court  will  not  put  Crown 
to  election.     Ibid. 

—  Prisoner  not  entitled  to  copy  of  in- 

dictment or  jury  panel.     Ibid.  - 

—  Use  of  word  "  felonious  "  in  indict- 

ments for.  Reg.  v.  Martin 
-— —  Evidence  that  prisoner  was  regis- 
tered proprietor,  &c.,  of  new9> 
paper  containing  incitements  to 
de])08e  the  Queen,  held  primtt 
facie  evidence  against  him  of 
conspiring  to  depose  the  Queen. 
Reg.  V.  O'Doherty 

■  Evidence  that  registered  proprietor 
of  newspaper  knowingly  pub- 
lished incitements  to  depose  the 
Queen  is  evidence  against  him 
of  compassing,  8cc.  Reg.  v. 
Martin  ,  -  - 

— >  Semble  that  publications  amounting 
to  distinct  overt  acts  of  treason 
felony  cannot  be  given  in  evi- 
dence unless  set  out  in  the  in- 
dictment,    Reg,  v.  Martin 

— —  Charge  of  Alderson,  B.,  Liverpool, 
1848      -  -  -  - 
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TBEATT-- Cannot  per  »e  make  slave 
trade  piracy  or  unlawful.  Rtg, 
▼.  Serva,  Buron  v.  Denman    -  i 

197,  525  I 

Petition  of  right  does  not  lie  to  re-  | 

cover  compensation  out  of  funds 

paid  over  by  France  ]iur8uant  < 

to  treaty.     Reg.  v.  Baron  de 

Bode     -  -     237  ' 

Power  of  Crown  to  cede  territory  i 

by  treaty— Jfr.  Gladstone  on    -  301ll 


TBESPASS— By  foreigner  will  not  lie 
against  Hritish  officer  for  acts  of 
State  done  out  of'  the  jurisdic- 
diction  by  order  of  the  Crown, 
or  subsequently  ratified  by  the 
Crown.     Buron  ▼.  Denman      -     526 

Against  Serjeant-at-Arms  attend- 
ing the  House  of  Commons. 
Howard  v.  Gosset  -     319 

TBIAL — Postponement  of  -      628 
Publications  during,  when  contempt     961 

TRIAL  AT  BAB— Tn  the  Court  of 

Exchequer  in  Buron  v.  Denman     525 


I  UNLAWFUL  ASSSMBLY—continued. 

tious  language  exciting  to  vio- 
I  lence  and  resistance  to  law  is 

I  an   unlawful  assembly,  so  far 

i  as  parties  calling  or  attending 

it  for  that   purpose    are    con- 
I  cemed.     Reg.  v.  Fussell,  Reg. 

V.  Jones  -       723,  783 

'  Charge  of  Patteson,  J.,  on,  1848    -      760 

VENIBE  D£  KOVO— Judgment  of, 

I  where    peremptory    challenges 

disallowed  -       158, 158ll 

I  WAB — Compassing  to  levy.    See  Trba- 
I  SON  Fblont. 

JWABBANT,    SPEASEB'S  -  See 

Pbitilbqk  of  Parliamsnt. 


UNITED 


ID      IBI8HMAN. 
NEWSFAPEB-S4 

Mitchel 


-,,      THE, 
—See  Reg.  v. 

545,  549 


juticnet 

XTNLAWFUL  ASSEIQLT— A:meet- 

ing  convened  for  the  purpose  of 
uttering  and  listening  to  sedi- 


WHITEBOYACTS    -  -   1111 

Trials  for  offences  against    -  -     1 6. 

W I  liL — Statements  in,  when   evidence 

of  fact  -  -  -  -       79 

WITNESSES— Bight  of  House  of  Com- 
mons  to  enforce  attendance  of. 
Howard  v.  Gosset        -  -     320 

,  WOBDS— -When  overt  acts  of  treason  •   1129 
See  Seditious  Words. 

i  WBIT  OF  EBBOB— Where  peremp- 
I  tory      challenges     disallowed. 

I  Gray  v,  Reg.,  Martin  y.  Reg.     Ill 
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